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In  our  purposed  treatment  of  this  verse 
we  shall  advert  to  some  of  the  general 
doctrine  that  nwijr  be  educed  from  it. 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the 
designation  of  evil,  givBn  by  our  Saviour, 
to  men  of  whom  He  nevertheless  admits, 
that  theyprofess  a  habit  and  are  prompted 
by  an  affection,  both  of  which  are  un- 
questionably good.  It  is  surely  a  fi[ood 
thing  for  one  to  have  a  parental  fond- 
ness towards  his  own  onspring.  We 
cannot  dispute  that  there  is  much  of  love- 
liness, in  the  various  guises  and  manifes- 
tations of  this  universal  instinct  of  our 
nature.  We  feel  as  if  it  had  a  moral 
beauty,  even  when  we  observe  it  among 
the  inferior  animals — and,  still  more, 
when  we  rise  to  those  more  touching 
and  graceful  exhibitions  of  it,  which  oc- 
cur every  day  in  our  own  species — 
whether  we  read  it  in  the  delight  of  a 
mother's  eye  when  she  looks  around  on 
the  heahh  and  happiness  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  or,  when  disease  lias  entered  the 
household,  we  read  it  more  unequivo- 
cally still  in  the  agitations  and  alarms  of 
a  mother's  tenderness.  In  the  shade  as 
well  as  in  the  sunshine  of  domestic  his- 
tory, does  this  affection  give  proof  the 
most  conclusive  both  of  its  reality  and  its 
force.  And  we  are  not  sure,  if  there  be 
not  even  more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
picturesque  of  human  virtue,  in  its  darker 
passages, — as  when  the  mother  plies  the 
woi  k  and  the  labours  of  an  untired 
watchfulness  over  her  in&nf  s  dying  bed, 
f»r  pours  the  flood  of  now  unlocked  sen- 
sibilities over  her  infant's  early  tomb. 
There  never  was  a  heart  that  could  be 
'ess  unmoved  by  tuch  a  representation, 


than  that  of  our  pitying  Saviour ;  and 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  He  who  wept 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus  would  have 
given  both  His  sympathy  and  His  ap- 
proval to  this  agony  of  afflicted  nature. 
He  would  recognize  it  to  be  good,  to  be 
unquestionably  good ;  and  still  we  have 
to  ask,  what  it  was  that  He  saw  in  those 
parents,  who.  In  the  instance  at  least 
which  Himself  has  specified,  felt  and 
acted  in  the  way  that  was  good,  what 
that  was  which  could  have  led  Him  who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  to  denounce 
them  in  character  as  evil  ? 

The  devotedness  of  a  parent  to  his 
children,  equals,  even  in  every-day  life, 
that  which  History  has  recorded  to  us  of 
the  sublimest  heroism.  For  them  he 
makes  the  largest  surrenders  of  ease  and 
time  and  fortune.  He  will  compass  sea 
and  land  in  quest  of  a  provision  for  them 
— and,  for  their  sakes,  nerve  himself 
against  the  buffeting  of  all  the  elements — 
at  one  time  adventurously  ploughing  the 
ocean  in  their  behalf;  and,  at  another, 
living  for  years  in  the  exile  and  es- 
trangement of  a  foreign  clime,  with 
nought  to  soothe  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
fatigues  but  the  imagery  of  his  dear  and 
far  distant  home.  It  is  the  strength  of 
this  family  affection  by  which  the  great 
society  of  mankind  is  upholden,  made  up 
as  it  is  of  families.  It  is  this  which  nour- 
ishes them  in  childhood,  which  counsels 
and  cares  for  them  in  youth,  and  which 
even  aAer  the  perversities  or  the  losses  of 
their  manhood  welcomes  them  back 
again  to  the  roof  of  their  nativity,  and 
throws  them  as  before  on  the  yet  un- 
quelled  ard  unextinguishable   kmdnes 
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of  the  parents  who  gave  them  hirth ;  and 
who,  even  in  the  winter  frost  of  their  now 
declining  years,  and  perhaps  the  hard> 
ship  of  their  declining  circumstances, 
still  find  the  love  of  ofispring  all  alive 
and  warm  in  their  aged  bosoms.  It  is 
in  truth  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
endurin?  of  nature^s  propensities — as 
beautifulin  its  exhibition  as  it  is  useful  in 
its  exercises  ;  and  still  the  mystery  is  un- 
resolved, what  He,  whose  discernmff  eye 
saw  it  to  be  in  all  men  and  spoke  of  it  as 
good,  what  that  was  which  He  saw  uni- 
versally along  with  it,  and  on  which  He 
could  censure  and  stigmatize  all  men  as 
evil. 

For  an  answer  to  this  question,  we 
might  draw  aid  and  illustration  still  from 
the  case  of  a  family.  We  admit  the 
whole  truth  and  tenderness  of  the  paren- 
tal affection.  It  were  in  the  face  of  all 
experience,  did  we  deny  either  the  real- 
ity or  the  strength  of  those  instinctive 
regards,  which  now  downwards  from  a 
father's  or  a  mother's  heart,  upon  their 
own  ofispring — and  we  just  bid  you  ad- 
vert to  the  weight  of  gratitude  which  so 
rightfully  lies  on  those  children  who  are 
the  objects  of  them.  Surely  if  the  spec- 
tacle of  tenderness  on  the  one  side  be  so 
very  pleasing,  the  spectacle  of  disobedi- 
ence or  neglect  on  the  other  is  most 
offensively  revolting.  In  proportion  as 
the  father  lavishes  of  his  ceaseless  and 
untired  generosity  upon  the  sqpi, — in  that 
proportion  do  we  look  with  moral  antip- 
athy to  the  disdain,  or  the  defiance,  or 
the  reckless  independence  of  the  son 
upon  the  father.  Even  though  he  should 
do  with  his  hand  the  bidding  of  this  his 
natural  superior,  yet,  if  he  bear  in  his 
heart  either  a  cold  indifiference  or  a  posi- 
tive distaste  to  the  person  and  society  of 
his  own  parent,  this  were  enough  to  con- 
vict him  of  a  moral  perversity  the  most 
monstrous  and  unnatural.  We  cannot 
refuse  the  undoubted  good  will  which 
glows  unextinguished,  and  perhaps  un- 
extinguishable,  in  the  bosom  of  the  one : 
and  all  that  we  ask  of  you  is  just  to  form 
a  right  estimate,  when  instead  of  being 
met  from  the  other  by  reverence  and  by 
good  will  back  again,  it  is  only  responded 
to  with  contempt,  or  with  carelessness,  or 
with  the  selfish  unconcern  of  one  who 
can  ravenously  seize  upon  the  gifts,  but 
without  one  movement  either  of  grateful 


or  of  duteous  inclination  towards  the 
giver.  On  looking  to  this  domestic  rela- 
tionship, it  were  a  libel  on  humanity  to 
affirm,  that  there  is  not  amor  g  parents, 
much  of  that  love  and  liberality/ to  their 
children  which  are  undoubtedly  and  most 
beauteously  good.  But  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  shall  be  found  of  any  of  these 
children,  that  they  can  trample  all  this 
indulgence  under  feet,  and  heedless  of 
the  hand  that  sustains  them,  can  forget 
the  claims  of  a  father's  tenderness  anV 
turn  unimpressed  away  from  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  fkther's  voice,  then,  as  surely  as 
the  first  of  these  exhibitions  was  good,  so 
the  second  of  them  is  most  odiously  and 
most  painfjilly  evil. 

Now  we  admit  that  the  love  of  pa- 
rents to  ofilspring  is  nearly  universal ;  and 
we  venture  not  to  affirm  how  oflen  or 
how  seldom  it  may  be,  that  this  ingrati- 
tude of  offspring  to  parents  is  exempli- 
fied within  the  limits  of  an  earthly 
household,  or  how  often  violence  is  done 
to  this  relationship  in  several  families. 
But  viewing  creation  as  that  spacious 
household  which  is  presided  over  by  a 
universal  parent,  and  peopled  by  a  uni- 
versal family — looking  to  the  relation- 
ship in  which  all  the  men  of  our  eartb 
stand  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven 
we  affirm,  that  there  is  none  exempted 
from  the  guilt  of  having  done  most  out- 
rageous violence  to  this  relationship,  no 
not  one. — The  charge  which  we  dis- 
tinctly prefer  against  every  son  aad 
daughter  of  the  species  is  their  heedless- 
ness of  God  ;  or,  if  they  would  but  exam- 
ine their  own  hearts  and  they  will  find 
it  there,  a  cleaving  and  constant  ungodli- 
ness.— The  fondest  and  most  unnatural 
mothers  are  alike  in  this — the  one  differ- 
ing wholly  from  the  other  in  relation  to 
their  own  family ;  but,  viewed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  universal  family,  each  de- 
formed by  foulest  ingratitude  to  the  com- 
mon parent  of  them  all — ^not  chargeable 
in  common  with  the  want  of  love  to  their 
own  ofispring  j  but  in  reference  to  Him 
of  whom  themselves  are  the  offspring, 
universally  chargeable  with  the  most  fla- 
grant defects  both  of  love  and  of  loyalty 
— not  evil  it  may  be,  but  good,  in  regard 
to  that  instinctive  affection  which  binds 
them  to  their  own  little  ones  ;  yet .  not 
good,  but  glaringly  and  undeniably  evil, 
in*  regard  to  their  distaste  and  disinclina* 
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Hon  foi  God.  Iiook  to  them  as  at  the 
head,  each  of  her  own  household  commu- 
nity,  and  they  have  at  least  one  point  or 
property  of  good  parents.  Look  to  them 
as  mcmhers  of  that  great  community, 
whose  habitation  is  the  universe,  and 
whose  head  is  the  creator  of  ail — and 
they  have  all  the  delinquency  in  their 
spirits  of  evil  children.  Our  Saviour  saw 
the  one  thing  they  had  and  pronounced 
it  to  be  good,  even  as  when  He  looked  to 
the  young  man  in  the  gospel  He  loved 
him.  But  He  further  sees  the  one  thing 
they  lack,  the  great  master-virtue  of  every 
creature  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
and  without  which  all  other  virtue  is 
baseless  and  perishable ;  and  so  they 
who  knew  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto 
iheir  children,  are  nevertheless  evil  and 
accursed  children  themselves. 

This  language  is  not  too  strong  for  the 
guilt  and  the  turpitude  of  that  enormity 
wherewith  humanity  is  chargeable.  Yet 
the  majority  of  our  world  are  all  unsus- 
picious of  having  ought  so  foul  and  so 
enormous  about  them.  They  can  see 
tnd  be  impressed  by  it  as  a  great  moral 
delinquency,  when  a  son  bears  either  a 
tcowi  upon  his  countenance,  or  an  anti- 
pathy in  his  bosom  towards  his  earthly 
lather ;  and  they  will  even  readily  admit, 
that  no  constrained  obedience  by  the  hand, 
can  atone  for  the  disafiection  of  the  heart 
in  a  state  of  hostility  and  revolt  against 
the  parent  who  gave  him  birth.  And 
even  should  there  be  no  positive  hostility, 
yet  should  the  heart  be  in  a  state  of 
mdifference  only, — ^the  indifference  you 
will  observe  of  a  child  to  that  parent,  who 
tended  him  from  infancy,  to  manhood, 
and  who  now  feels  it  the  sorest  agony  of 
nature,  that  he  should  have  brought  up  a 
family  who  simply  do  not  care  for  him — 
this  neglect  merely,  even  though  there 
should  be  no  hatred,  is  enough  of  itself 
to  fasten  the  imputation  of  a  very  foul  de- 
formity on  him  who  is  chargeable  there- 
with. Yes  !  we  are  capable  of  feeling 
most  vivid  indigrnation,  when  an  earthly 
parent  is  thus  robbed  of  that  moral  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  him,  in  the  love 
and  the  loyalt)'  of  his  own*  offspring — 
and  how  then  can  you  miss  the  far  more 
emphatic  application  of  a  principle,  the 
very  same  in  kind,  though  &r  more  in- 
.ense  in  degree,  to  our  Father  who  is  in 
Heaven  ?     What  do  you  mako,  we  ask, 
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of  that  great,  human  family,  who  havi 
cast  ofTthe  allegiance  of  their  hearts  from 
Him  and  have  turned  everyone  of  ihtm 
to  his  own  way  ?  Do  you  call  it  nothing 
that  this  stray  planet  of  ours  should  be 
burdened  with  a  race  sunk  in  deepest 
apathy  toward  God ;  and.  if  not  lifting 
up  the  cry  of  positive  rebellion,  yet  losing 
ail  sense  of  His  kindness  in  universal 
regardlessness  ?  What  do  you  think  of 
man  that  derived  and  dependent  creature, 
walking  through  life  so  heedlessly  and 
§0  independently  of  the  Creator  who 
gave  him  birth — receiving  from  his  hand 
the  inspiration  of  every  breath  which  he 
draws ;  but  with  no  habitual  aspiring  of 
the  soul  to  Him  back  again — curiously 
fashioned '  by  the  skill  of  that  Master 
Architect  who  formed  him  ;  yet  bearing 
it  as  proudly  as  if  all  his  parts  and  all  his 
faculties  were  his  own— .nourished  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave  by  the  gift^  of  an 
all-sustaining  Providence  ;  and  reckless 
all  the  while  of  the  giver  who  bestows 
them — se.fishly  revelling  in  the  midst  of 
a  thousand  earthly  gratifications ;  but 
without  any  rejoicing  gratitude  to  Him 
who  out  of  the  treasury  of  His  own  ful- 
ness, hath  poured  them  forth  in  such  lux- 
uriance upon  our  world — living  erery 
hour  under  the  guardianship  of  a  God 
whose  eye  watches  him  continually;  and 
yet  with  his  own  eye  almost  as  continu- 
ally averted  from  his  God — looking 
abroad  on  a  glorious  panorama  with 
heaven's  illuminated  concave  above  his 
head,  and  around  him  a  scenery  of  smil- 
ing landscapes  ;  but  without  the  recogni- 
tion of  that  unseen  Benefactor  who 
pencilled  it  with  all  its  beauties,  and 
lighted  it  up  with  innumerable  splendours 
— inhaling  fresh  delight  through  every 
organ  of  his  sentient  economy :  yet  all 
his  senses  steeped,  as  it  were,  in  the  utter 
oblivion  of  Him  who  furnished  him  with 
all  his  various  capacities  of  sensation,  and 
so  adapted  him  to  the  theatre  which  he 
occupies,  that  the  air  and  the  water  and 
the  earth  and  all  the  elements  of  sur- 
rounding nature  are  the  ministers  of  his 
enjoyment?  You  know  how  to  denounce 
the  ingratitude  of  a  child  to  its  earthly 
parents — ^but  is  there  no  term  in  your 
vocabulary  of  crime  or  of  condemnation 
for  ingratitude  like  this  ?  And  you  know 
how  to  feel  for  the  agony  of  the  parent's 
wounded  bosom — and  is  there  no  fore« 
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in  the  complaining  voice  of  Him  who 
saith  to  us  from  heaven,  "  Behold  I  have 
stretched  forth  my  hand  and  no  man 
regarded  ?"  There  is  a  moral  lethargy 
that  has  laid  hold  of  oiix  species ;  and  we 
feel  not  the  evil  of  that  which  in  the  up- 
per sanctuary  is  felt  to  be  enormous — the 
guih  of  creatures  who  have  disowned 
tneir  Creator,  the  deep  criminality  of  a 
world  that  has  depa^ed  ixom  its  God. 

You  will  now  perceive  how  Jesus 
Christ,  while  He  admitted  of  mankind 
:hat  they  possessed  one  thing  that  wlis 
good,  even  the  parental  affection,  yet  He 
denounced  them  in  the  general  as  evil. 
He  had  recently  come  from  the  place 
where  that  evil  was  felt  in  all  its  enor- 
mity. He  had  just  left  heaven,  where, 
on  the  one  hand,  He  witnessed  (he 
strength  and  the  warmth  of  that  parental 
affection  which  radiated  from  the  throne 
of  God  upon  all  His  creatures — and  He 
had  now  lighted  upon  earth,  where  He 
further  witnessed  the  total  heedlessness 
and  ingratitude  of  creatures  back  again. 
Possessing  as  He  did  the  intelligence  and 
the  sympathies  of  that  celestial  family 
where  He  had  been,  He  could  not  pro- 
nounce otherwise  than  in  oux  t^xt  on  the 
men  whom  He  visited.  The  *ove  of  par- 
ents to  children  He  could  not  but  ap- 
prove— a  virtue  which  graced  the  char- 
acter even  of  God  in  heaven,  and  which 
still  surviving  the  fall  of  our  species  in 
the  shape  of  a  constitutional  ipstmct,  op- 
erated strongly  and  universally  among 
the  families  of  earth.  Yet  j  ust  in.  propor- 
tion that  He  admired  the  affection  of  pa- 
rents, would  He  abhor  the  disaffection  of 
children — ^the  very  feeling  which  your- 
selves have  when  you  look  to  the  earthly 
relationship. — But  He  looked  also  to  the 
heavenly  relationship — and  then'  He 
clearly  and  immediately  saw,  that,  though 
the  parental  love  of  the  one  relationship 
had  in  the  shape  of  an  instinct  remained 
unbroken  in  our  world  ;  yet  the  filial 
loyalty  and  gratitude  of  the  other  rela- 
tionship had  not  survived  the  moral  ruin 
of  our  species  but  in  the  shape  of  a  prin- 
ciple had  totally  disappeared.  And  so 
on  the  one  hand  when  He  witnessed 
among  men  this  strong  .devotedness  of 
spirit  to  their  offspring,  and  on  the  other 
hand  witnessed  as  strong  a  defection  of 
spirit  from  their  God — He  bo'h  could 
adjnit  that  one  thing  which  they  retained 


to  be  good,  and  yet,  wanting  as  they  did 
that  great  virtue  which  links  the  creature 
to  his  Creator,  He  denounced  themselves 
as  evil. 

This  ought  to  teach,  in  what  terms  we 
should  speak  of  that  undoubted  doctrine, 
as  true  in  the  eye  of  sound  philosophy  as 
it  is  in  the  eye  of  sound  faith — the  de- 
pravity of  our  nature. — This  depravity 
does  not  lie  in  the  utter  destitution  of  all 
that  is  amiable  in  feeling,  or  of  all  that  is 
useful  in  the  ^practical  and  urgent  princi- 
ples of  our  nature.  It  may  be  expressed 
by  one  word.  It  lies  in  ungodliness, 
l^his  is  the  constituting  essence  of  that 
great  moral  disease  under  which  human- 
ity  labours — a  disease  however  that  pre- 
vents not  humanity  from  giving  forth 
many  beauteous  exhibitions,  whether  it 
glows  at  one  time  with  sentiments  of 
proudest  heroism,  or  melts  at  another 
with  the  sensibilities  of  a  most  graceful 
tenderness.  There  might  be  beauty  of 
character  even  as  there  is  beauty  of 
colour  aild  form,  where  there  is  no  reli- 
gion.  There  might  be  a  moral  as  well 
as  a  material  loveliness,  apart  from  any 
love  of  God  in  the  heart,  or  from  the 
moving  efficacy  of  God's  law  upon  the 
conduct  There  is  beauty  in  the  blush 
of  a  rose,  and  there  is  beauty  of  a  higher 
character  in  the  blush  that  mantles  the 
cheek  of  modesty — and  yet  there  may  be 
just  as  little  of  loyalty  to  God  in  the  liv- 
mg  as  m  the  inanimate  subject. — It  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  of  taste  when  we  be- 
hold the  attachment  of  a  mother  to  her 
young,  even  among  the  inferior  animals. 
But  the  same  attachment  is  still  more  ex- 
quisitely pleasing,  because  enhanced  to 
us  by  all  the  home  sympathies  of  our 
own  felt  and  familiar  nature,  when  we 
behold  a  mother  of  our  speties  lavishing 
her  endearments  and  her  smiles  upon  an 
infant  family — and  still  as  before,  might 
the  rational  be  as  destitute  of  any  inclina- 
tion towards  God  as  the  irrational 
creatures — ^and  while  we  refuse  to  neither 
a  most  precious  affection,  we  affirm  of 
both  that  they  are  alike  dead  to  the  power 
or  the  principle  of  sacredness.  And  it  i^ 
the  same  of  many  other  propensities  of 
our  constitution.  There  might  be  the 
cordiality  that  delights  in  the  virtues  of 
good  fellowship— there  might  be  the 
compassion  that  urges  to  the  relief  of 
misery — there  might  be  the  delicacy  thai 
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would  refrain  from  what  is  hurtful  or 
ofiensive  to  a  neighbour's  feelings — there 
might  be  a  hieh-minded  integrity,  and 
truth  that  would  spurn  away  the  tempta- 
tions to  unworthy  artifice — in  a  word, 
there  might  be  all  those  native  moralities 
which  uphold  the  economy  of  an  earthl; 
state^  and  all  those  native  affections  be 
tween  man  and  man  which  shed  a  plea- 
sure and  a  brightness  along  the  way  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage — all  this  we  say 
existing  and  in  busy  play  afnong  the 
members  of  a  terrestrial  community  be- 
low, among  whom  at  the  same  time  the 
reliofious  principle  was  utterly  unfelt,  and 
godlunesSy  that  morality  which  binds  earth 
to  heaven,  was  neither  recognized  nor  re- 
garded by  them.  This  we  deem  the 
right  way  to  propound  the  depravity  of 
our  nature— to  afiirm,  as  we  are  fully 
warranted  by  observation  to  do,  that  there 
exists  in  the  bosom  of  unregenerate  man 
no  affection  or  no  affinity  to  God,  but  not 
6  refuse,  that  many  are  the  fi^races  and 
Jiany  are  the  virtues  which  might 
flourish  in  the  bosom  even  of  earth's  un- 
regenerate &milies.'  On  the  subject  of 
man's  daring  and  d^perate  wickedness, 
there  ji  a  certain  sternness  of  asseveration 
not  fitte<l  to  advance  the  cause  in  who^ 
•crrice  it  is  employ ed— for,  independently 
of  its  harshness,  there  is  a  want  ojf  exper- 
imental  truth  in  it,  which  must  revolt  the 
judgment  as  well  as  the  sensibilities  of 
an  intelligent  audience.  Be  assured  that 
sound  faith  is  ever  at  one  with  sound  ex^ 
perienee-T^and,  therefore,  we  at  all  times 
should  mix  the  discriminations  of  experi- 
ence with  the  zeal  of  orthodoxy. 

Ere  we  leave  this  part  of  our  argu- 
menty  vve  have  one  observation  more  to 
offer.  The  reason  why,  in  looking  to 
the.  multitude  of  man's  natural  virtues, 
we  lose  sight  of  his  ungodliness  is,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  Grod  wills  our  most  busy 
and  strenuous  cultivation  of  them  all. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  confusion  of  senti- 
ment, in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  apt 
to  miss  altogether  the  truth  of  that  fatal, 
that  entire  depravity,  which  scripture 
every  where  ascribes  to  us  ;  and  which, 
if  we  did  but  study  her  lessons  aright, 
experience  would  confirm.  There  is 
spontimeous  compassion  in  maiiy  a  bo- 
som; and  God  wills  us  to  be  compas- 
sionate. There  is  instinctive  affectiori 
almost  with  ail  for  their  own  children  ; 


and  God  tells  us  to  love  our  children. 
There  is  an  inborn  uprightness  with 
some  in  virtue  of  which  they  would  not 
lie,  and  would  not  steal ;  and  God  bids 
us  to  lie  not  and  to  steal  not.  And  hf  ..ce 
that  perplexity  of  thought,  which  I  am 
now  trying  to  unravel.  People  delude 
:  themselves  into  the  imagination  of  a  cer- 
tain godliness  within  them,  because  they 
do  many  things  the  matter  of  wl^ich  is 
the  very  matter  of  God's  own  command- 
ment. The  difiiculty  is  to  make  them 
conceive  of  two  actions  which,  in  respect 
of  maUriel,  are  altogether  the  same,  that, 
in  respect  of  morale^  they  may  be  wholly 
dissimilar,  nay  opposite.  To  refrain  from 
theft  in  the  spirit  of  high  and  honourable 
feeling,  is  not  the  same  exhibition  with 
that  of  refraining  from  theft  in  the  spirit 
of  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is  the 
same  exhibition  of  conduct,  but  not  of 
character ;  the  same  in  respect  of  per- 
formance, but  not  in  respect  of  principle. 
But  thus  it  is  that  a  man,  because  of  a 
harmony  in  actions  which  are  merely 
external,  may  confound  the  different  oi- 
fections  from  which  they  have  sprung 
and  which  are  internal ;  and,  mere  y  be- 
cause of  certain  doings,  which  in  the 
leuer  and  outward  description  of  them 
are  so  in  any  conformities  to  heaven's 
law,'  he  may  credit  himself  with  the  pos- 
spssion  of  godliness- — when,  in  fact,  and 
within  the  whole  compass  of  his  moral  . 
economy,  there  is  no  godliness  to  be 
found.  In  this  way  would  we  convince 
him.of  sin.  We  dispute  not  that  he  may 
have  many  good  points,  many  desirable 
properties ;  but  he  wants  altogether  the 
property  of  a  reigning  and  ascendant 
godliness.  .  He  may  be  in  a  state  of  high 
moral  accomplishment ;  but,  substantially 
and  really,  he  is  in  a  state  of  practical 
atheism. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room 
for  that  which  is  nevertheless  the  main 
lesson  of  our  text,  a  lesson  of  confidence 
in  the  liberality  and  good-will  of  our 
Father  in  heaven.  To  beget  in  our 
hearts  this  delightful  assurance.  He  a  vails 
himself  of  imagery  at  once  the  most  pa- 
thetic and  the  most  persuasive.  He  an- 
nounces Himself  to  us  in  the  familiar 
character  of  a  parent.  He  steps  forward 
as  it  were  from  the  deep  and  awful  mys- 
tery of  His  unfathomable  nati  re — ^and 
tells  us  that  within  its  recesses,  ihere  are 
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the  workings  towards  us  of  all  a  Father's 
tenderness.  I'o  beget  a  trust  in  those 
U^soms,  where  else  there  might  well  have 
been  a  dark  and  overwhelming  terror, 
He  inlists  upon  His  side  the  dearest  and 
the  kindliest  of  all  human  recollections — 
and  there  is  not  a  man,  who,  looking 
back  upon  the  days  oT  his  cherished  boy- 
hood, feels  reminded  by  our  text  of  the 
guides  and  the  guardians  of  his  early 
home,  but  is  told  that  there  is  a  fondness 
which  far  surpasses  theirs,  and  which 
now  beckons  and  beams  upon  him  from 
heaven.  It  is  thus  that  the  unseen  God 
looks  out  upon  the  world  from  the  shroud 
of  His  invisibility, — and,  as  if  to  relieve 
oiir  imaginations  from  the  fears  and  the 
jealousies  of  a  tremendous  unknown.  He 
seizes  on  the  most  intelligible  ot  all 
earthly  relationships;  and  therewith  re- 
f  presents  Himself  to  our  species  not  as  a 
Master  over  his  household,  but  as  a  Fa- 
ther at  the  head  of  his  family.  To  dissi- 
pate the  injurious  suspicions  of  His  own 
creatures.  He  is  fam  to  divest  Himself 
of  aU  that  is  spectral  or  alarming — and 
how,  it  may  well  be  thought,  could  this 
be  done  more  successfully,  than  by  thus 
likening  Himself  to  those  parents  who 
smiled  upon  our  in&ncy;  and,  with  a 
friendship  which  never  can  misgive,  kept 
by  us  and  counselled  us  through  all  the 
difTlcukies  of  our  ascent  to  manhood. 
The  lofty  pavilion  of  His  residence  on 
high  is  disarmed  of  ali  its  terrors,  when 
the  glorious  Being  by  whom  it  is  occu- 
pied thus  lets  Himself  down  as  it  were 
among  our  earthly  tabernacles ;  and  tells 
us  that  the  instinct  which  Himself  has 
planted  there,  but  feebly  expresses  the 
affection  that  is  in  His  own  breast  to  the 
family  of  mankind.  It  is  true  that  in  this 
tame  text,  He  characterizes  manlnnd  as 
evil — ^not  however  as  a  denunciation  of 
wrath,  but  rather  as  a  device  or  an  argu- 
ment by  which  to  win  His  way  more 
effectually  to  our  confidence.  The  love 
of  offspring  is  one  beauteous  fragment  of 
our  nature  which  has  survived  its  over- 
hrow.  It  still  gleams  and  gladdens 
hroughout  the  ruins  of  fallen  humanity, 
and  casts  a  remaining  brightness  over 
the  habitations  of  its  outcast  species.  And 
the  argument  is, — if,  such  be  the  strength 
of  this  principle  in  our  nature,  that  it 
still  keeps  its  ground  even  after  the 
Blighty  navoc  of  so  wide  and  wasteful  a 


disorder,  how  purely  and  how  power 
fully  must  it  operate  still  in  the  unaltered 
heart  of  Him  who  formed  us  at  the  first 
after  His  own  image — in  that  un violated 
sanctuary  which  neither  darkness  nor 
disorder  can  possibly  enter,  even  the  sin- 
less nature  of  the  Godhead.  There  it 
still  burns  undiminished  and  undisturbed 
in  all  its  original  lustre — and  by  the 
"  how  much  more"  of  our  text,  the  forci- 
ble appeal  is  carried  home  to  all  the  ex- 
perience we  ever  had  of  love  and  liber- 
ality from  our  earthly  parents  who  are 
evif.  If  our  memory  can  tell  that  they, 
burdened  with  all  tne  evil  of  their  ac- 
cursed nature,  that  even  they  have  loved 
us — then,  with  Faith  rejoicing  in  the 
unchanged  and  primeval  goodness  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven,  let  us  have  the 
assurance  in  our  hearts  that  He  loves 
more  truly,  that  He  loves  more  tenderly, 
than  they. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  the  face  of  this 
touching  demonstration,  does  the  guilty 
nature  of  man  keep  bv  its  sullen  and  dis  • 
trustful  jealousies,  (t  tcels  all  the  cou 
sciousness  of  a  turpitude  within  ;  and 
conceiving  rightly  of  God  as  a  God  of 
inviolable  sacredness,  it  imag-es  a  Being, 
who,  from  the  height  of  His  afirontal 
majesty,  looks  down  with  the  terrors  of 
an  oflended  countenance  on  the  sinful 
world  that  it  beneath  Him.  This  is  the 
strong,  though  secret  apprehension  which 
lurks  in  the  bosom  of  all  who  know 
themselves  to  be  transgressors.  They 
are  haunted  by  the  dread  and  the  dis- 
quietude of  a  yet  unsettled  controversy  \ 
and  till  they  perceive  how  an  adjustment 
can  be  madfe,  and  without  disparagement 
to  the  high  and  lofiy  attributes  of  the 
Godhead,  they  cannot  be  at  rest.  It  is 
vain  to  tell  them  of  Heaven's  parental 
love,  and  how  far  it  outstrips  the  earthly 
affection  of  their  own  parents.  Still  there 
is  that  which  disturbs  and  terrifies  in  the 
imagination  of  Heaven's  high  sacred- 
ness. It  is  even  in  vain  to  speak  of  its 
being  a  love  unquenched  by  man's  dis- 
obedience, as  pictured  forth  in  the  Father 
who  ran  to  meet  his  wandering  prodigal 
and  to  welcome  him  back  again.  Still 
the  sense  of  a  dishonoured  law  and  an 
incensed  Lawgiver  abides  in  the  sioner's 
guilty  bosom ;  and  nothing  can  efiec- 
lually  appease  his  fears,  but  the  revela- 
tion of  that  way  by  'vhich  the  acceptance 
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of  the  rebel  haa  oeen  made  to  liarmonize 
with  the  dignity  of  the  ofiended  sovereign. 
This  brings  us  to  the  sacrifice  which 
has  been  made  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
— to  the  decease  which  was  accomplished 
at  Jerusalem — and  by  which  the  miffhty, 
the  mysterious  problem  was  resolved, 
that  was  unfathomable  to  the  wisdom  of 
Nat  ire,  and  that  angels  desired  to  look 
into.  This  resolves  all  difficulties ;  and 
now  that  the  propitiation  has  been  ren- 
deredf  man  is  freely  invited  to  rejoice  in 
hi»  God,  and  God  rejoices  over  man  as 
if  man  had  never  fallen.  Sin  is  oblitera- 
ted bj  the  sacrifice  that  has  been  made 
for  it ;  and  now  with  a  clear  conscience 
becausd  now  on  a  consecrated  way, 
might  the  guiltiest  of  our  world  draw 
nigh  and  make  his  reauests  known  unto 
God.  He  is  now  on  firm  and  high  van- 
tage ground  for  prayer ;  and.  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ  that  tail  which  mantled 
the  aspect  of  the  Divinity  is  withdrawn. 
The  voice  of  the  intercessor  is  now  added 
to  the  voice  of  the  suppliant ;  and  while 
the  mercy  of  the  Goahead  is  all  awake 
o  the  sinner's  implorinff  cry,  the  Truth 


and  the  Holiness  and  the  Justice,  are  all 
propitiated  by  the  Saviour  who  died  for 
him.  This  is  the  mediatorial  ground  on 
which  the  righteous  God  and  His  rebel- 
lious creatures  can  commune  peaceau.y 
— ^and  now  that  the  incense  of  a  sweet- 
smelling  savour  is.between  them,  He  can 
effuse  all  the  love  and  liberality  of  a  Fa- 
ther on  His  redeemed  children,  and  be- 
stow good  things  on  all  who  ask  Him. 
Forgiveness  is  yours  if  you  will.  The 
clean  heart  and  the  right  spirit  are  yours 
if  you  w'll.  Heaven  with  all  its  ciories 
is  open  to  receive  you.  And  holiness, 
which  is  the  dress  of  Heaven,  is  ready  to 
fall,  like  Elijah  «  mantle,  from  the  hand 
of  Him  who  hath  said — "  Turn  unto  me 
and  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you." 
Under  the  economy  of  the  Gospel  all  the' 
ets  and  hindrances,  which  obstructed 
these  generous  communications  from  the 
upper  sanctuary,  are  now  done  away. 
And,  kinder  far  than  ever  earthly  father 
to  his  ofispringf,  does  the  bountiful  God 
who  is  in  Heaven,  rejoice  in  meeting  ail 
the  wishes,  and  supplying  all  the  wants 
of  His  spiritual  family. 


SERMON  IL 

The  State  of  the  Unconverted, 

*'  At  that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonweatJi  of  Israel,  and  stran* 
gers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world." — Epbs 
SUN«  li.  13.  * 


The  change  from  a  wron^  ta  a  right 
slate  in  religion  is  a  far  migntier  transi- 
tion in  the  habit  of  the  soul,  than  is  gen- 
erally imagined.  And  it  is  the  under-, 
rating  of  the  magnitude  of  this  transition 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  mea- 
gre and  superficial  Christianity  where- 
with so  many  are  satisfied,  although  it 
be  altoorether  short  of  eternal  life.  Ere 
the  soul  can  hold  affinity  or  conversa- 
tion with  heaven,  there  is  a  certain  de- 
velopment which  it  must  be  made  to  un- 
dergo, as  great  and  at  the  same  time  as 
essential,  as  that  by  which  the  chrysalis 
is  emancipated  from  its  prison-house  ere 
it  can  expatiate  among  the  fields  of  light 
and  of  ether  which  are  above  it.  We 
speak  not  of  that  resurrection  which  takes 


place  with  man  on  the  other  side  of 
death.  We  speak  of  that  spiritual  resur- 
rection which  takes  place  here,  when  the 
heart  of  man  is  madfe  alive  to  the  power 
of  unseen  things,  and  the  crust  of  its 
earthliness  is  broken.  Man  cannot  by 
his  own  strength  achieve  this  revolution 
upon  himself  He  cannot  so  change  the 
feelings  and  faculties  of  nature,  as  thit, 
heretofore  awake  only  to  sense  and  to 
time,  he  shall  henceforth  be  awake  to  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  and  breathe  with 
kindred  satisfaction  in  a  spiritual  atmos- 
phere. There  is  a  translation  from  the 
walk  of  sight  to  the  walk  of  faith — there 
is  a  passing  out  of  darkness  into  marvel- 
lous light — there  is  a  release  from  the 
bondage  of  the  world  and  its  besetting 
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influences,  to  the  glorious  liberty  of  a 
willins:  subjection  under  Him  who  made 
and  w^io  upholds  the  world — which  are 
represented  in  Scripture,  not  as  the  fruit 
of  an  amendment  that  lies  within  the 
compass  of  human  power,  but  as  the  fruit 
of  a  regeneration,  which  it  requires  the 
forthgoing  of  a  divine  power  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  which  is  likened,  or  rather 
identified  in  the  New  Testament,  with 
that  supernatural  energy  whereby  Christ 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  So  that  the 
power  which  reanimates  a  body  is  not 
spoken  of  as  mor^  extraordinary  or 
miraculous,  than  the  power  which  reno- 
vates a  spirit — nor  is  it  deemed  a  more 
supernatural  achievement  to  call  up  the 
one  from  its  grave  and  usher  it  into  the 
life  of  nature,  than  to  call  up  the  other 
from  its  state  of  death  in  trespasses  and 
sins  to  that  new  moral  existence  which 
forms  the  true  life  of  the  soul,  the  beati- 
tude and  the  essence  of  life  everlasting. 

In  describing,  as  is  often  done,  the. 
marks  of  conversion,  there  is  much  that 
to  a  general  hearer  must  be  wholly  un- 
intellidble.  It  is  mysticism  to  him,  be- 
cause It  is  beyond  the  range  of  his  own 
felt  and  familiar  experience.  How  can 
we  speak  to  his  sympathy  or  to  his  un- 
derstanding, when  we  assign,  with  what 
ever  clearness  or  accuracy,  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  state,  into  wliich  he  has  not 
entered  ?  But  there  are  also  character- 
istics belonging  to  the  state  of  un regene- 
rated nature,  out  of  which  he  has  not  yet 
^  emerged ;  and  by  means  of  these  we 
may  hold  out  his  own  likeness  to  some 
convicted,  some  conscience-stricken  hear- 
er. The  text  presents  us  with  several 
of  those  lineaments  or  traits  of  character, 
which  enter  into  the  portraiture  of  a  marl 
previous  to  his  Christianity.  At  pre- 
sent, we  shall  only  fasten  upon  one  of 
these — even  his  being  without  God  in 
the  world-  And  should  we  manifest  the 
truth  of  this  description  to  the  conscience 
of  any,  we  may  perhaps  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  succeed  in  alarming  them 
into  a  sense  of  their  yet  destitute  and  un- 
provided eternity. 

Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  show, 
in  the  first  place,  how  truly  the  natural 
state  of  man  is  represented,  as  being  in- 
deed without  Goa  in  the  world — In  the 
second  place,  how  this  must  e'er  con- 
tinue to  be  the  state  of  man,  so  long  as 


he  continues  to  be  without  Christ — And, 
lastly,  let  us  urge,  afi  the  Gospel  warranti 
us  to  do,  your  acceptance  of  Christ,  as 
being  the  only  but  the  sure  link  of  re: 
union  with  God ;  and  on  whom  if  ycu 
do  lay  hold,  yDu  will  live  no  longer 
without,  but  you  v(iH  live  with  God  in 
the  world. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  first  head  of 
discourse,  let  it  be  remarked,  that  when 
we  speak  of  man  being  without  God,  \ve 
do  not  speak  of  man  as  outcast  from  the 
favour  and  friendship  of  God;  but  of 
God,  or  rather  the  thought  of  God,  as 
outcast  from  the  spirit  of  man.  We 
mean  by  our  being  wittout  God,  that  we 
are  without  an  efiTectual  or  abiding  sense 
of  Him  in  our  hearts — ^that  we  live  with- 
out Him  in  the  world — that  we  betake 
ourselves  to  our  own  way,  unmindful  of 
Him  or  of  His  way.  In  shoit  we  take 
the  phrase  not  externally,  and  with  refer- 
ence to  the  deed  of  the  Creator,  as  if  God 
had  cast  us  ofl^;  but  internally,  and  with 
reference  to  the  desire  and  spirit  of  the 
creature,  as  if  we  had  cast  Him  oflr — 
casting  Hini  off  from  our  allegiance  so 
as  to  live  independently  of  Him,  and  to 
manifest  by  our  whole  habit  and  history 
in  the  world  that  we  will  not  have  God 
to  reign  over  us. 

L  Now  to  substantiate  this  charge,  let 
us  not  detain  ourselves  with  any  length- 
ened argument  on  the  case  of  those  of  . 
our  species  who;  whether  many  or  few. 
are  characterised  by  open  and  habitual 
profligacy.  We  do  not  need  laboriously 
to  search  after  the  evidence  of  their  be- 
ing without  Ipyalty  to  God — seeing  that 
we  have  the  overt-acts  of  their  disloyalty 
so  palpably  before  our  eyes.  The  dis- 
honesty, or  the  malice,  or  the  licentious- 
ness, or  the  profanation — ^these  are  so 
many  visible  ensigns  of  their  rebellion 
against  that  monarch  whose  law  they  so 
directly  and  so  daringly  violate;  and, 
with  such  signals  of  denance  to  heaven 
planted  along  the  line  of  their  outward 
history,  it  were  a  superfluous  task  to 
probe  and  scrutinize  among  the  arcana 
of  their  spirit,  in  auest  of  that  ungodli- 
ness which  broadly  announces  itself  at 
the  first  glance,  and  m  characters  that 
cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  only  then  that 
the  task  becomes  a  hard  one,  when  we 
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have  to  deal  with  the  subtle  ungodliness 
of  those,  who,  free  from  the  delinquen- 
cies of  human  life,  are  studiously  obser- 
vant of  all  its  decencies — of  that  mighty 
host  who  stand  in  the  middle  place  be- 
tween crime  and  Christianity — being 
neither  to  be  charged  with  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  one,  nor  yet  at  all  to  be  cred- 
ited with  the  sacredness  of  the  other. 
They  form  the  great  mass  of  society ; 
and  are  spread  out  as  it  were  over  that 
table-land  in  character,  where  they  are 
not  so  sunken  as  to  be  numbered  among 
the  reprobates  by  the  world,  nor  yet  so 
elevated  as  to  bp  numbered  among  the 
religious  by  Him  who  made  the  world. 
Still  they  are  without  God — as  much 
without  Him  if  they  but  knew  it,  as  any 
of  those  who  on  the  scale  of  the  terres- 
trial morality  are  so  immeasurably  be- 
neath them.  Let  the  scale  of  that  moral- 
ity which  is  celestial  be  applied,  and  it 
will  be  found  of  them  all,  that  they  are 
at  an  equal  distance  and  disruption  from 
God.  To  draw  a  comparison  from  the 
material  world — the  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain on  the  surface  of  our  earth  looks  to 
human  eves  as  if  magnificently  elevated 
above  its  base ;  and  yet  in  reference  to 
the  feun,  though  made  somewhat  nearer 
to  it  by  the  ascent,  we  are  still  within  an 
insensible  fraction  of  being  as  remotely 
distant  from  that  glorious  luminary,  as 
those  whom  we  hav«  left  behind  us  in 
the  depths  below.  There  is  no  ascent 
we  can  make  among  the  terrestrial  eleva- 
tions of  our  world,  which  brings  us  sen- 
sibly nearer-to  any  orb  in  these  material 
heavens.  And  there  is  no  ascent  we  can 
make  among  the  elevations  of  a  mere  ter- 
restrial morality,  which  brings  us  sen- 
sibly nearer  to  Him  who  rules  supreme 
in  the  spiritual  heavens,  or  indeed  to  any 
member  of  heaven's  spiritual  family. 
And  just  because  it  is  a  morality  without 
godliness — ^just  because  it  is  possible  to 
be  so  gifted  and  adorned  therewith,  as  to 
look  prodigiously  elevated  above  our  fel- 
lows; and  yet,  immeasurably  beneath 
the  standard  of  the  sacred  and  the  spirit- 
ual, to  be  without  God  in  the  world. 

But  wt!  do  not  stand  in  need  of  illus- 
tration from  other  things  to  make  good 
our  charge — seeing  that  we  can  do  so  by 
a  dl  rect  appeal  to  the  conscience.  Let 
any  of  yt)u  but  reflect  aright  on  the  his- 
tory of  a  single  day — and  you  will  ac- 


knowledge how  posisible  it  is  to  live  a 
life  of  innocence  in  regard  to  society,  aoil 
yet  in  regard  to  God  a  life  of  complete 
irreligion.      Vice    is    not  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  world liness.     Yours  may 
be  a  habit  of  honourable  business,  or  of 
studious  and  enamoured  literature,  or  of 
domestic  faithfulness   and   assiduity,  ^or 
even  of  devoted  philanthropy  and  patriot- 
ism— yet  one  and  all  of  these,  untainted 
with  crime,  nay  signalized  by  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  mankind,  may  still  be 
but  so   many  varieties   of  worldliness. 
Still  while  engaged  in  any  of  these  ways, 
it  is  not  with  God  that  the  spirit  holds 
converse ;    but    it  is   wholly   with   the 
derived  and  dependent  things  which  pro' 
ceed  from  God  that  the  spirit  is  at  play. 
Literature  is  better  than  licentiousness-^ 
domestic  regularity  is  better  than  lawless 
dissipation — ^the  business  of  the  shop  or 
of  the  market  is  better  than  the  business 
of  the  gaming-table  or  of  the  highway. 
These  modes  of  conduct  admit  of  com- 
parison ;  and  to  certain  of  them  rather 
than  to  others  the  meed  of  superiority  is 
rightfully  awarded.      This  we  cannot 
dispute  ;  and  this,  for  any  argument  of 
ours,  it  concerns  us  not  to  deny.    All  we 
apirm  is,  that  it  is  possible,  nay  that  it  ifl 
fi;equent,  nay  that  it  is  ordinary  as  falling 
in  with  the  currency  of  nature — that  each 
of  these  varieties,  in  the  habit  and  history 
of  man,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in  a 
state  of  disjunction  from  God.     There  is 
many  a  life  spent  in  upright  and  prosper- 
ous merchandise,  and  where  God  is  un- 
heeded along  the  whole  path  of  it.    There 
is  many  a  life  spent  among  books  and 
amid   the  charms  of  philosophy ;  and 
where  the  intellect  of  man,  regaled  with 
these,  has  yet  never  recognized  the  claims 
of  the  originating  God  to  all  the  grati- 
tude and  all  the  glory  of  such  dignified 
enjoyments.     There  is  many  a  life  spent 
in  the  busy  succession  of  household  tasks, 
or  the  sweets  of  domestic  tenderness ; 
and  yet,  in  the  bosom  of  these  families  on 
earth,  there  is  no  hourly,  no  habitual  re- 
membrance of  Him  who  is  the  great 
Father  of  the  human  family.     There  is 
even  many  a  life  spent  in  the  bustle  and 
enterprise    of   schemes    of    usefulness, 
where  the  public  good  is  honestly  aspiroa 
after,  and  where  apart  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  name,  the  achievement  of  our  species' 
or  our  country's  welfare  would  be  feit  as 
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m  real  Ratification  ^  and  yet,  with  this 
constitutional  henerolence  which  so  fits 
us  for  the  citizenship  of  the  world,  there 
xnay  he  no  citizenship  in  heaven — no 
interest  and  no  part  in  its  fifrand  adminis- 
trations— no  converse  with  Him  who 
titteth  upon  heaven's  throne — no  huilding 
up  of  a  provision  either  in  hehalf  of  our- 
sekes  or  others  for  the  good  of  eternity. 
In  a  word,  each  man  acts  according  to 
his  own  pro'^**'  and  characteristic  variety ; 
and  yet  ti.ere  ^nay  he  nought  of  God  in 
these  varieties.  Each  man  comes  forth 
with  his  own  spontaneous  evolutions ; 
and  yet,  endowed  though  he  he  with  an 
intelligence  and  a  will  and  the  faculties 
of  a  moral  nature,  there  may  he  ffe  little 
of  godliness  in  any  of  his  movements,  as 
there  is  in  the  movements  of  an  automa- 
ton that  is  guided  according  to  the  springs 
and  the  workings  of  a  machinery  within. 
Both  the  physical  and  the  moral  mechan- 
ism have  their  place  and  performance  on 
the  earth  helovv  ;  and  each  may  be  alike 
removed  from  all  contact  or  communica- 
tion with  the  upper  sanctuary.  There 
may  he  even  a  moral  loveliness  in  man 
separate  from  religion  ;  hut  like  that  of 
fruit  or  of  flowers,  it  is  hut  the  loveliness 
of  earth.  The  man,  thus  decked  with 
the  graces 'and  the  accomplishments  of 
natural  virtue,  may  notwithstanding,  only 
mind  earthly  things — and,  under  a  thou- 
sand various  hues  and  complexions  of 
character  from  the  more  or  less  odious  to 
the  more  or  less  amiable  and  engaging, 
there  may  sit  one  aspect  of  unpfodliness 
on  the  face  of  an  alienated  world. 

For  the  truth  of  this  representation,  we 
make  our  confident  appeal  to  many  a 
conscience.  Is  there  none  here  present 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  heaven  in 
their  eye  is  a  land  of  shadows  ;  and  that 
the  thought  of  heaven's  Sovereign  is  to 
them  as  unimpressive,  as  any  mere 
shadowy  imagination  ?  God  is  wholly 
out  of  sight ;  and  He  is  almost  as  wholly, 
out  of  mind.  They  work,  or  they  bar- 
gain, or  they  spend  their  successive  hours, 
or  they  go  about  the  varied  business  of 
their  callings  and  their  families — very 
much  as  they  would  have  done,  although 
in  their  hearts  there  had  been  no  belief 
-^  God.  It  is  not  from  Him  that  they 
fake  the  guidance  or  direction  of  their 
life,  in  the  main  bulk  and  magnitude  of 
its  eooeerns.     They  move  almost  alto- 


gether on  their  own  spontaneous  im« 
pulses,  and  scarcely  fetch  one  impulie 
from  the  consideration  of  God's  will  or 
God's  law.     We  state  the  matter  plainly, 
and  for  the  very  purpose  that  you  may 
take  it  home  to  your  own  recollections  of 
what  you  daily  and  familiarly  are — a 
self-moving  and  self-regulating  creature, 
walking  in  the  counsel  of  your  own 
heart  and  after  the  sight  of  your  own 
eyes,  and   without  one  thought  all  the 
while  of  the  duteousness  or  dependence 
which  you  owe  to  God.     Now  that  He 
has  made  you,  and  endowed  you  with 
certain  powers,  and  provided  you  with 
certain    capacities    oi    enjoyment,    and 
placed  you  in  a  theatre  richly  crowded 
with  objects  upon  which  you  can  exer- 
cise the  one  and  gratify  the  other — now, 
you  are  content  to  manage  without  God, 
to  take  as  it  were  the  whole  interest  and 
conduct  of  your  existence  into  your  own 
hands — alike  reckless  of  the  power  that 
formed  and  of  the  providence  that  upholds 
you.     This  practically  and  really  is  the 
state  of  nature  in  reference  to  God.    You 
can  best  tell  whether  in  the  description 
of  it  which  we  now  give  you  recognize 
your  own  likeness — whether  you  are  in 
that  state  which  substantially  and  in  effect 
is  a  state  of  atheism — in  that  tremendous 
condition   from   which  if  there  be  no 
resurrection  here  into  another  habit  of 
the  soul,  you  never  can  be  preferred  here- 
after to  the  honours  or  the  beautitudes  cf 
a  glorious  eternity — even  the  condition 
of  living  as  you  list,  of  living  without 
God  in  the  world. 

And  let  it  not  hide  this  melancholy 
truth  from  your  eyes — that  you  appropri- 
ate certain  days  and  occasions  to  the 
special  recognition  of  your  Maker.  We 
are  aware  of  these  formalities — and  that 
it  would  even  pain  you  if  they  were  dis- 
pensed with.  There  is  a  certain  dese 
cration  of  your  sabbaths,  a  certain  inter- 
ruption of  your  wonted  attendance  or 
sermons  and  sacraments,  which  would 
inflict  the  very  same  discomfort  upon  you 
that  is  feh  by  pigans  and  idolaters  on  the 
suspension  of  their  solemn  rites,  their 
temple  services.  This  after  all  afflicts 
you,  not  because  an  outrage  upon  vita, 
godliness,  but  because  an  outrage  upon 
custom  and  nature — and  thus  the  pago- 
das of  Hindoston,  and  the  churches  of 
Christendom,  might  give  riso  to  a  likf 
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exhibition  of  character  on  the  part  of 
those  who  repair  to  them ;  and  a  like 
Tioience  may  be  felt  as  done  to  the  habits 
and  the  hereditary  superstition  of  both, 
by  any  glaring  inroad  on  their  religious 
observances.  But  truly  these  separate 
ano  ceremonial  /icts  of  homage  to  the 
Divinity,  argue  nothing  of  a  spirit  at  all 
assimilated  to  Mis  spirit,  or  of  a  charac* 
at  all  assimilated  to  His  character.  These 
outward  loyalties  to  God  do  not  consti- 
tute the  habit  of  living  with  God — any 
more  than  a  thousand  orostrations  of  the 
6ody  could  make,  up  dhe  princi|:lb  in  the 
heart.  What  we  allefi^e  of  your  prayers 
and  your  ordinances  is,  that  they  are  so 
many  things  which  sit  loose  as.  it  were 
on  the  tablet  of  human  life,  without 
entering  as  a  pervadinfic  ingredient,  or, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  without  making  part 
either  as  woof  or  as  warp  of  the  tablet 
itself  We  mean,  they  incorporate  no- 
thing that  ia  vital  or  permanent  with  the 
character.  Your  morning  and  evening 
exercises,  and  your  seventh-day  devo- 
tions, look  to  us  as  so  many  embank- 
ments thrown  at  stated  intervals  across 
the  current  of  your  existence.  They  do 
not  tinge  or  qualify  that  current  'f  hey 
only  arrest  it  for  a  little,  and  then  let  it 
go,  but  with  the  very  same  quality  as 
before — so  that  from  its  fountain  head  to 
iis  mouth,  in  spite  of  all  the  stops  or  de- 
flections which  it  may  have  undergone, 
it  retains  its  properties  unalterted,  from 
the  place  at  which  it  issued  to  the  place 
of  its  discharge  among  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  And  even  so,  we  fear,  with  the 
spirits  of  our  earthly  and  alienated  race. 
In  the  progressive  course  of  such  a  one, 
from  the  day  of  birth  to  the  day  of  disso- 
lution, he  may  have  his  periodical  deten- 
tions at  the  house  of  God ;  but  whence 
he  is  soon  released,  and  let  off  again' 
without  one  slid|it  infusion  of  the  savour 
of  godliness.  The  tenor  of  his  engage- 
ments with  this  world  of  sense,  may  be 
broken  every  week  by  the  recurrence  of 
sabbath ;  but,  when  this  is  overpast,  his 
life  just  flows  on  as  before  without  one 
tincture  of  a  Sabbatical  spirit,  or  the  spirit 
of  sacredness.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
for  a  little  season  th.e  part  of  a  religionist ; 
but  he  joiiked  with  the  full  heart  and 
habit  of  worldliness  in  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  retired  from  them  as 
strong  aiid  unaltered  in  secularity  as 


ever.  He  may  even  lov  e  the  frame-w  ork 
of  the  service,  and  yet  be  unleavened  by 
the  essence  of  it.  He  comes  out  the 
same  grovelling  and  terrestrial  creature 
that  he  went  in — ^with  the  full  set  and 
strenuousness  of  his  heart  u[  in  t}ie  thing* 
which  are  beneath,  and  tiie  complete 
withdrawment  of  his  thoughts  and  aiiec- 
tions  from  the  things  which  are  above. 
We  are  not  sure  if  his  thoughts  be  very 
much  if  at  all  with  God,  even  on  his 
most  solemn  occasions  of  retirement  from 
the  world.  >  But  what  the  text  affirms  of 
him  is,  that  he  is  without  God  in  the 
world — and  certain  it  is,  that  when  tlie 
man  c^es  forth  again  from  his  sanctu* 
ary  of  devotion,  when  leaving  the  church 
or  the  closet  he  casts  himself  as  before 
among  the  rounds  of  ordinary  life,  w^hca 
bills  and  bars^ains  and  companies  and 
either  the  business  or  the  handicraft  of 
his  calling  take  their  accustomed  place 
in  the  history  of  his  affairs — then  heayen 
and  its  glories  vanish  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  from  the  eye  of  a  mind  now 
closed  in  upon  by  the  objects  of  an  eartlily 
scene,  and  desolated  by  these  of  all  its 
godliness. 

II.  We  now  proceed  to  shpw.  m  the 
next  place,  that  the  state  of  being  without 
God  is  that  in  which  man  must  ever  con- 
tinue, so  long  as  he  is  without  Christ. 

Under  this  head,  too,  let  it  be  re^ 
marked,  that  it  is  not  to  God  having  re^ 
nounced  us,  but  to  us  having  renounced 
God,  that  we  have  been  all  along  and 
still  are  recalling  your  attention.  It  is 
true,  that,  in  virtue  of  our  guilt,  God  has 
put  us  away  from  a  place  in  heaven — 
but  what  we  chiefly  advert  to  throughout 
this  discourse,  is,  that  other  and  distinct 
effect  of  guilt,  in  virtue  of  which  it  ia 
that  we  have  put  God  away  from  a  place 
in  our  hearts.  It  is  not  to  His  having 
banished  us  from  His  presence,  but  it  ir 
to  our  having  banished  Him  frcrm  onx 
thoughts  that  we  are  now  attending.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  effect  of  sin  on  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  sanctuary  above,  has 
been  to  separate  man  from  the  friend- 
ship of  the  JLawgiver  ;  and  that  it  is  only 
the  atonement  by  Christ  which  again  re  - 
stores  him  to  acceptance  and  favour.  Bui 
it  is  also  true  that  the  effect  of  sin  on  the 
habitual  direction  of  the  soul  of  man  be- 
low, has  been  to  sepMirate  God  from  thtf 
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regards  and  cortemplations  of  the  Iiu- 
inan  spirit — and  what  we  shortly  pro- 
post^  under  the  second  head  is  to  show, 
that  it  is  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
find  this  alone,  which  can  restore  God  to 
the  soul,  as  the  object  of  its  cordial  and 
nrilJing  fellowship. 

To  perceive  how  this  may  be,  let  us 
ask  you  to  remember  how  it  is- that  you 
proceed  with  any  object,  be  it  aaimate  or 
maniraate,  the  presence  of  which  gives 
liny  sort  of  pain  or  annoyance  to  you. 
You  would  shut  your  eyes,  or  turn  away 
your  sight  from  a  revolting  object  of  dis- 
gust or  deformity.  You  would,  if  pos- 
sible, turn  aside  to  escape  an  encounter 
on  the  street  with  the  man  whom  you 
either  hated  or  were  afraid  of  It  is  thus 
too  that  the  mind  is  constantly,  though 
perhaps  uncorsciously,  on  the  defensive 
against  the  intrusion  of  such  thoughts  or 
images  as  are  hurtful  to  its  repose,  or  in 
any  way  disagreeable  to  it.  If  it  could, 
it  would  rather  shun  the  thought  which 
is  oflensive,  the  contemplation  which  at 
all  terrifies  or  disturbs  it.  .Now  this  is 
ibe  real  secret  of  our  spirit's  habitual 
alienation  from  God.  It. is  the  sense  of 
guilt  which  explains,  what  otherwise 
would  be  ^  mystery  in  our  constitution. 
While  this  continues  to  haunt  us,  we 
cannot  View  God  otherwise  than  with 
jealousy  and  distrust — and,  rather  tiian 
nave  the  di&quietude  of  any  such  emo- 
tions, we  would  have  God  to  be  not  in 
our  View  at  all.  We  keep  God  habitu- 
ally out  oi"  view,  just  that  we  may  not  be 
aisturbed  in  our  habitual  enjoyment  of 
the  peace  of  nature.  It  is  thus,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  that,  hourly 
and  minutely,  w^  blink  the  thought  or 
God.  There  is  on  the  part  of  every 
mind  a  natural  love  of  ease,  and  so,  a 
secret  yet  strong  recoil  from  every  topic 
of  contemplation  which'  is  fitted  to  dis- 
turb it  Now  God  apart  from  Christ  is 
ju^t  such  a  contemplation.  The  very 
tjiiought  of  Him,  if  He  be  at  all  appre- 
hended as  a  God  of  sacredness  and  truth 
mid  inviolable  majesty,  is  a  thought  of 
disquietude*  The  soul,  if  in  any  degree 
awake  to  a  right  sense  of  its  own  unwor- 
t&iness,  must  be  fearful  of  God — ^nor  can 
i^  ebcape  from  the  terrors  of  His  offended 
dignity,  but  by  lulling  itself,  among  the 
opiates  of  sense  and  of  carnality,  into  a 
^ofound  obUvioD  both  of  Flit  purity  and 


of  His  power.  There  can  be  no  kind 
regard  where  there  is  no  confidence; 
and  how  is  confidence  possible  on  the 
part  of  rebels,  against  whom  the  whole 
force  and  authority  of  a  righteous  sove- 
reign are  armed  for  their  destruction! 
It  is  said  of  Adam  that  he '  hid  himself 
from  the  presence  of  God  among  the 
trees  of  the  garden.  We  also,  when  like 
to  be  obtruded  on  by  the  presence  of 
God.  to  our  conscience  or  our  thoughts, 
do,  by  a  movement  almost  instinctive, 
flee  to  hide  ourselves.  We  too  have  our 
gardens  of  vain  ^sequrity,  our  places  of 
sweet  and  soothing  forgetililness,  which 
serve,  to  ourselves  at  least,  the  temporary 
purpose  of  a  hiding-place  from  God.  If 
they  do  not  hinder  Him  frbm  seeing  us, 
they  at  least  hinder  us  from  seein?  Him  ; 
and[  this  -does  in  the  mean  time,  tor  a  re- 
spite from  all  those  troublesome  awaken- 
ings, which  might  else  have  haunted  our 
spirits,  and  rified  away  from  them  the 
rest  and  the  enjoyments  which  we  are 
so  fain  to  prolong.  It  is  a  fond  illusion ; 
and  the  soul  is  not  willing  to  break  it  up 
by  any  such  frightful  imagination  as  that 
of  a  terrific  judge  or  august  sovereign  in 
heaven,  with  a  face  of  rebuke  and  an  up- 
lifted arm  of  vengeance.  No,  it  is  glad 
to  be  embowered  as  it  w^ere  in  some 
grotto  of  concealment,  so  as  to  shut  out 
the  hateful,  the  appalling  demonstration 
— and,  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  this 
world's  business,  or  in  the  glee  of  its 
merry  companionship,  or  in  the  mental 
engrossment  whether  of  its  pleasures  or 
of  its  cares,  it  can  at  all  times  summon 
around  itself  enough  of  the  imagery  of 
this  pleasing  and  peopled  world,  to  screen 
from  its  view  both  the  offended  counte- 
nance of  heaven  above,  and  those  dread 
characters  of  a  coming  misery  which  sit 
in  perspective  on  the  death  and  the  eter- 
nity before  it  It  cannot  by  all  its  con- 
trivances aenarate  God  from  itself— but 
well  is  it  able  to  separate  itself,  and,  that 
by  a  wide  and  a  constant  interval,'  from 
the  thought  of  God.  It  can  replenish  its 
inner  chamber  with  a  crowd  of  phanta- 
sies and  hopes  and  wishes,  all  rushing 
in  upon  it  from  the  worM  that  is  without, 
and  leaving  no  room  for  the  descent  of 
any  serious  or  abiding  impression  from 
the  upper  sanctuary.  It  is  thus  that,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  soul  is  rocked 
as  it  were,  amid  the  feeltng9  and  th« 
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fluctuations  of  a  husy  world,  into  pro- 
found insensibility  toward  Him  who 
made  the  world.  And  it  wills  to  have 
It  80.  It  wants  to  hold  no  converse  with 
images  of  4i(^quietude ;  and  none  more 
So  than  the  image  pf  incensed  and  in- 
flexible Holiness — none  more  so  than  the 
imao^e  of  a  consuming  fire,  ready  to  be 
discharged  from  heaven  on  all  who  have 
done  offence  to  heaven's  high  Lawgiver 
— ^none  more  so  than  God  out  of  Christy 
at  the  sight  of  whom  all  the  daring  and 
deiiance  of  the  stoutest-hearted  sinner  will 
at  length  melt  away ;  and  the  thought 
of  whom  is  meanwaile  ejected  fxom  his 
bo6om,  as  a  hateful  visitant  whose  ofiice 
it  was  to  frighten  and  to  annoy. 

Such  is  th^  secret  but  substantial  con- 
nexion which  obtains  b^ween  our  dread 
of  Qpd,  and  the  habitual  distance  at 
which  we  stand  from  Him.  We  gladly 
shut  the  mind's  eye  against  ail  that  is 
painful — and,  unless  God  stands  forth  in 
another  aspect,  we  shall  feel  strongly 
and  constantly  disposed  to  stifle  in  em- 
bryo every  thought  that  may  arise  within 
U8  of  this  tremendous  because  yet  unap- 
pea^ed  God.  In  a  word,  ere  we  shall 
willingly  detain  and  habitually  dwell 
opon  the  thought  of  God,  He,  from  a 
painful,  must  become  a  pleasing  object  of 
contemplation.  Now  thi^  can  only  be, 
by  the  terrors  of  His  countenance  being 
Bpnened  and  done  away.  This  can  only 
be,  if  not  by  dismanCiag  Him  of  His 
truth  and  holiness  and  justice — at  least 
by  those  mighty  aUributes,  inflexible  as 
they  are,  being  in  some  way  disposed  of, 
so  as  not  to  take  the  direction  of  ven- 
geance against  ourselves.  This  can  only 
be,  by  the  threats  of  judo^ment  giving 
place  to  the  assurances  of  friendship  and 
the  benignant  oflers  of  reconciliation. 
We  cannot  welcome  to  our  hearts  the 
ihought  of  God,  so  long  as  the  dread  and 
the  menace  of  a  yet  unsettled  controversy 
are  betwixt  us..  This  question  must  oe 
resolved ;  or  guilty  nature  will  be  at  a 
sullen  and  impracticable  distance  for 
ever — and,  siogly  on  its  determination, 
there  is  auspendea  the  alternative  whether 
the  chilaren  of  nature  shall  be  with  or 
without  God. 

Now  it  is  well  to  put  it  to  the  con- 
science of  those  who  arc  without  God,  if 
they  be  not  also  without  Christ  These 
two  characteristics  go    inseparabl}*  to 


gether,  and  may  be  said  indeed  to  be 
casually  or  efficiently  connected.  There 
is  no  fellowship  with  the  Father,  just  be* 
cause  there  is  no  fellowship  with  the  Son. 
We  appeal  to  those  who,  in  the  whole 
spirit  and  system  of  their  lives,  have  been 
asunder  from  God,  if  they  have  not  been 
equally  asunder  from  Christ.  This  de- 
serves to  be  well  pondered  by  them — for 
it  may  suggest  the  ail-important  consid- 
eration, that,  the  estrangement  of  their 
souls  from  God  in  heaven,  has  been  du^ 
to  a  like  estrangement  from  that  messen- 
ger who  came  charged  with  His  call^ 
and  overtures  to  earth.  Their  habitual 
distance  from  the  one,  is  resolvable  into 
their  habitual  disinclination  from  the 
other.  They  are  far  from  God,  just  be- 
cause of  their  heedlessness  to  the  voice 
of  Him  whose  profes^office  is  to  bring 
them  nigh.  It  is  indeed  a  wondrous  fact 
in  their  moral  history,  this  perpetual  exile 
of  their  spirits  fi^om  Him  who  is  the 
Father  of  spirits  ;  but,  as  yet,  they  have 
missed  the  highway  of  communication  to 
His  august  and  inviolable  sanctuary — 
even  the  way  of  a  consecrated  priesthood, 
of  an  ordained  and  accepted  ma^iatorship. 
This  relation  of  cause  and  consequence, 
between  being  with  Christ  and  with  God, 
may  guide  them  to  that  mystic  ladder,  by 
which  sinners  may  ascend  to  the  abode 
of  the  Eternal.  They  still  abide  in  the 
distance  of  nature  from  God — but  this  is 
just  because  they  have  ciever  ventured, 
on  the  only  stepping-stone,  by  which 
guilty  nature  can  makq  its  approaches  to 
that  Being  of  else  unapproachable  sacred- 
ness,  from  whom  it  is  so  deeply  alien- 
ated, f  So  long  have  they  been  without 
Christ,  and  just  as  long  have  they  been 
without  God.  There  is  a  connexion 
nere  worthy  of  being  most  seriously 
dwelt  upon.  Hitherto  they  have  stooa  at 
a  distance  from  the  Father — but  they 
have  also  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Son;  and  the. very  reason  why  with 
God  they  have  no  fellowship,  is,  that  in 
Christ  (hey  have  no  faith. 

You  will  herein  see  the  importance  of 
their  entertaining  the  gospel.  It  is  called 
the  m^age  of  reconciliation ;  but  th^ 
message,  when  accepted,  does  more  than 
reconcile — it  regenerates.  It  L*«  not  paly 
that  the  sinner's  name  is  iheicby  ex- 
punged from  the  book  of  condemnaiion  * 
the  fears  and  the  jealousies  and  the  enmitv 
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Deity  is  that  before  which  they  would 
most  carefully  shut  their  eyes,  rather 
than  that  it  should  give  dread  or  distur- 
]>ance  to  their  bosoms.  They  would  ad- 
mit of  no  other  aspect  for  religion  than 
that  of  uniform  placidness — and  to  deco- 
rate this  bland  and  beauteous  imagina- 
tion the  more,  they  would  appeal  to  all 
that  looks  mild  and  merciful  in  the 
scenery  of  nature — ^a  scenery  which  God 
Himself  hath  embellished,  and  on  which 
therefore  we  might  well  conceive  that  he 
hath  left  the  very  irnpress  of  His  own 
character.  And  whether,  it  may  be 
thought,  we  look  on  soft  and  flowery 
landscapes,  lighted  up  from  heaven  by 
sweetest  sunshine — or  towards  that  even- 
ing sky,  behind  the  hues  and  inimitable 
touches  of  whose  loveliness,  one  could 
almost  dream  that  there  floated  isles  of 
Paradise  whereon  the  spirits  of  the  blest 
were  rejoiciixg — or,  without  poetic  reverie 
at  all,  did  we  but  confine  our  prospect  to 
those  realities  by  which  earth  is  peopled  ; 
and  take  account  of  those  unnumbered 
graces,  which,  in  verdant  meads,  or 
waving  foliage,  or  embosomed  lake,  or 
all  the  other  varieties  of  rural  freshness 
and  fertility,  lie  strewn  upon  its  surface — 
it  may  most  readily  be  thought,  that 
surely  He  at  whose  creative  touch  all 
this  loveliness  has  arisen,  must  Himself 
be  placid  as  the  scene,  or  gentle  as  the 
zephyr  that  He  causes  to  blow  over  it. 

At  present,  we  do  not  stop  to  observe, 
that,  if  the  Divinity  is  to  be  interpreted 
by  the  aspects  of  nature.  Nature  has  her 
hurricanes  and  hei'  earthquakes  and  her 
thunder,  as  well  as  those  kindlter  exhi- 
bitions in  which  the  disciples  of  a  taste- 
ful and  sentimental  piety  most  love  to 
dwell.  But  we  hold  it  of  more  import- 
ance to  remark,  that  the  illusion  which  is 
thus  fostered,  and  by  which  God  is  ex- 
clusively regarded  in  the  light  of  benev- 
olence alone,  is  not  confined  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  poetry.  It  is  an  illu- 
sion that  might  be  recoofnised  in  humble 
life — and  which  we  believe  to  be  of  ex- 
tended operation,  on  the  hearts  and  habits 
even  of  our  most  unlettered  peasantry. 
There  is  a  disposition  amongst  them  too, 
to  build  upon  tne  goodness,  and  to  blink, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  severity  of 
the  divine  character.  They  also  ascribe 
a  certain  facility  of  temperament  to  Heav- 
€n'f  Sovereign — a  sort  of  easy  and  good- 


natured  connivance,  of  which  they  prac- 
tically avail  themselves — a  placabiliiy 
and  promptitude  to  forgiveness  upon 
which  they  count,  and  on  which  we  may 
add  that  many  of  them  do  draw  to  aj  ex- 
tent which  is  altogether  indefu^ite  ;  there- 
by effacing  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween sin  and  sacredness,  and,  on  the 
maxim  that  God  is  ever  ready  to  pardon, 
holding  it  safe  for  them  to  transgress  at 
all  times,  up  to  the  strength  or  urgency 
of  the  actual  temptation.  Throughout 
all  the  classes' of  society,  in  fact,  it  is  this 
beholding  of  the  goodness  without  a  be- 
holding along  with  it  of  the  severity  of 
God,  that  lulls  the  human  spirit  into  a 
fatal  complacency  with  its  own  state  and 
its  own  prospects.  It  is  this  which  sus- 
tains the  imagination  of  a  certain  vague 
and  ill-defined  compromise,  between  in- 
dulgence from  heaven  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  the  frailties  of  our  earthly  nature 
upon  the  other — and,  in  virtue  of  which, 
man  might  take  to  himself  the  liberty  of 
sinning  just  as  much  as  he  likes  ;  and 
then  of  soothing  his  apprehensions  of 
vengeance  by  the  opiate  of  this  forward 
tenderness  on  the  part  of  God,  just  as 
much  as  he  stands  in  need  of  it.  Such 
is  the  fearful  state  of  relaxation,  in  which 
this  dislike  for  a  religion  of  gloom,  and 
this  demand  for  a  religion  of  cheerful- 
ness and  pleasure,  are  often  found  to  land 
us  in.  It  is  this  disposition  to  soften  the 
menaces  of  the  Lawgiver — it  is  this  ten- 
dency to  reduce,  or  rather  to  obliterate, 
the  vindictiveness  of  His  nature — it  is 
this  perpetual  gloss  that,  by  means  of  the 
argument  of  His  goodness,  is  attempted 
to  be  thrown  over  the  truth,  and  the  holi- 
ness, and  the  justice,  and  the  high  Sove- 
reign state  which  compose  the  severity 
or  the  awfulness  of  His  character — it  is 
this,  in  fact,  which  serves,  in  practice  to 
break  down  the  fences  between  obedience 
and  sin ;  to  nullify  all  moral  government, 
and  so  to  confouncl  all  the  distinctions  be* 
tween  one  part  of  the  moral  territory  and 
another;  and,  by  tampering  as  it  doci 
with  the  authority  of  the  divine  juri^ru- 
dence,  to  overspread  the  face  oi  our  world 
with  a  deep  and  ruino\i8  severity,  at  the 
very  time,  that,  adrift  from  the  restraints 
of  heaven  s  law,  each  may  be  walking  in 
the  counsel  of  his  own  lieart,  and  after 
the  sight  of  his  own  eyes. 

So  much  for  the  mischief  that  mighl 
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are  made  to  circulate  through  the  world. 
None  of  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
welcome  and  good- will ;  and  could  we 
point  as  specifically  home  to  each  as  we 
now  spread  abroad  among  all  the  assu- 
rance of  that  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  and  why  not  from  yours  ? — then 
should  you  awaken  to  a  sense  of  friend- 
ship with- God,  and,  along  with  it,  to  the 
charm  and  power  of  a  new  moral  exist- 
ence. If  hitherto  your  consciences  can. 
tell,  that  you  have  lived  without  God  in 
the  world ;  and  that  whereas  He  is  re- 
presented as  the  Being  with  whom  you 
have  to  do,  you  in  fact  in  the  busy  en- 
grossment of  your  manifold  doings,  have 
held  Him  in  habitual  disregard — then 
surely  the  gospel  method  of  reunion  and 
reconciliation  with  that  mighty  Being, 
from  whom  you  have  all  life  long  been 
practically  an  outcast,  is  worthy  of  your, 
most  serious  entertainment.  O  be  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  seek  after  it, 
••id  you  shall  find  it  worthy  of  all  ac- 


ceptation. A  sceptre  of  mercy^  is  held 
out  ft:  you  there.  There  God  is  stretch- 
ing fDrth  His  hands  to  you.  He  feeli 
all  the  bngings  of  a  Father  bereaved 
of  his  children,  and  He  plies  you  with 
all  the  expostulations  of  a  Father's  ten- 
derness. What  pleasure  has  He  in  the 
death  of  any  one  of  you  ?  It  is  a  plea* 
sure  He  disclaims :  and  He  protests  of 
even  the  chief  of  smners,  that  He  would 
rather  he  should  return  to  Him  and  live. 
He  sends  you  bibles  which  circulate  av 
large  among  your  habitations  ]  and  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  land,  there  soundeth 
forth  the  declaration  of  a  God  that  waiteth 
to  be  gracious.  Many  are  the  means, 
and  many  are  the  messengers  whom  He 
employs  \  and  by  the  permanent  institu- 
tion of  a  christian  ministry  in  the  midst 
of  you,  does  He,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, perpetuate  an  embassy  of  peace 
to  our  world,  by  which  to  recall  its  sue- 
cessive  wanderers  to  God. 


SERMON  in. 

The  Goodness  and  Severity  of  God. 
**  Behold  therefore  the  goodness  and  severity  of  Gk>d." — ^Romans  zi.  23. 


In  the  prosecution  of  this  discourse, 
we*  shall  first  endeavour  to  expose  the 
partiality,  and  therefore  the  mischief,  of 
two  different  views  that  might  be  taken 
of  the  Godhead — and  secondly  point 
your  attention  to  the  way  in  which  these 
views  are  so  united  in  our  text,  as  to  form 
a  more  full  and  a  consistent  representa- 
tion of  Him.  We  shall  then  conclude 
with  a  practical  application  of  the  whole 
argument. 

I.  One  partial,  and  therefore  mischiev- 
ous vievy,  of  the  4)eity,  is  incidental  to 
those  Avho  bear  a  ^ln  gte  respect  to  His 
one  attribute  of  srobdness.  They  look  to 
Him  as  a  God  oT  tenderness,  and  nothing 
else.  In  their  description  of  Him,  they 
have  a  relish  for  the  imagery  of  domestic 
life— and,  in  the  employment  of  Avk'ch, 
they  ascribe  to  Him  the  fondness  rather 
than  the  authority  of  a  Father.     In  the 


Divinity  of  their  imagination,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  approach  to  severity  and  far 
less  to  sternness  of  character,  the  very 
least  dei^ree  of  Avhich  would  cause  them 
to  recoil  from  the  whole  contemplation — 
that  they  might  forget,  among  the  kin- 
dred and  every  day  topics  of  their  com- 
mon life,  all  that  is  repulsive  or  ungainly 
in  the  contemplation  of  sacredness. .  There 
is  but  one  expression  from  Heaven's 
King  which  they  will  tolerate — ^and  that 
is  the  expression  of  gentleness,  and  com- 
plaisance, and  soft  unvaried  benignity. 
Ought  that  can  ruffle  or  displease  these 
is  banished  from  their  creed,  or  rather 
never  found  admittance  thgre,  because  it 
was  no  sooner  offered  to  their  notice  than 
all  the  antipathies  both  of  inc^nation  and 
taste  were  up  in  arms  against;  it  The 
smile  of  an  indulgent  Deity  is  that  where* 
with  they  would  constantly  regale  them 
selves,  while  the  scowl  of  an  indignao 
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would  ever  be  rising  towards  God,  and 
with  the  very  akcnty  in  which  a  man 
goeth  forth  to  meet  a  friend.  But,  instead 
of  this,  you  imagine  v,  displeasure  in  His 
countenance ;  and  yuu  are  not  at  ease 
in  his  presence  ;  and,  beholding  the 
severity  alone  without  the  goodness,  you 
fesl  it  more  tolerable  for  to  live  in  the 
oblivion  rather  than  in  the  remembrance 
of  Deity ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  formal 
prayers,  and  of  very  fair  and  seemly  per- 
lormances,  the  inner  man  may  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  exile  from  Him  who  is 
the  high  and  heavenly  witness  of  all  its 
thoughts  and  all  its  tendencies.  This,  in 
part,  accounts  for  the  sluggishness  of  na- 
ture— when  called  upon  to  stir  itself  up, 
that  it  may  lay  hold  of  God.  There  is  a 
certain  imagined  frown  upon  His  aspect 
which  frightens  it  away — or. lays  a  check 
on  all  its  approximations  to  the  upper 
sanctuary.  Our  distance  from  God  is 
allied  with  our  distrust  in  God  ]  and  there 
is  a  substantial  though  secret  connection, 
m  virtue  of  which  it  is,  that  the  soul 
keeps  habitually  away  from  Him,  just  be- 
cause the  soul  is  habitually  afraid  of  Him. 
It  may  appear  a  mystery — ^yet,  to  the 
patient  and  profound  discerner  of  our, 
nature,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  not 
appear  a  contradiction — should  the  same 
man  both  occasionally  take  comfort  to 
himself  in  sin,  under  the  thought  of  an 
indulgent  goodness  on  the  part  of  God ; 
and  yet  habitually  stand  at  -a  suspicious 
and  mistrustful  distance  from  Him,  under 
the  thought  of  His  unrelenting  severity. 
It  is  our  very  distance  from  Gtod  which 
sheds  a  dimness  over  His  character  and 
ways — over  His  wrath  against  disobedi- 
ence, as  well  as  over  the  gentler  and 
kindlier  attributes  of  His  nature.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  to  man  at  best  a  shadoAvy 
contemplation  ;  and  so  his  imagination 
finds  a  certain  pliancy  in  the  materials 
that  compose  it.  Whatever  is  dimly  seen, 
can  more  readily  and  easily  be  disguised 
by  the  gloss,  which,  to  serve  a  purpose, 
may  at  any  tipis  be  thrown  over  it ;  and 
ihus^  to  quell  the  remorse*  and  terror  of 
guilt,  the  severity  cf  God  may  for  the 
mom«/^t  be  put  out  of  sight — even  though 
this  be  the  aspect  in  which  We  most  habi- 
tually regard  Him.  And  thus^it  is,  that 
man  takes  his  stand  at  the  place  of  dis- 
tance and  obscurity,  where,  on  the  one 
band,  he  might  so  fancy  to  himself  a 


goodness  in  God  ai  might  yield  enough 
of  toleration  for  sin ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  save  him  all  the  disturbance 
that  he  else  would  feel,  on  too  near  an  ap- 
proach to  His  severity  or  His  sacredness. 

II.  Nevertheless,  there  is  both  a  good- 
ness and  a  severity ;  and  this  brings  us 
to  the  second  head  of  discourse,  under 
which  we  proposed  to  point  your  atten- 
tion to  the  way,  in  which  these  two  views 
of  the  Godhesid  were  so  united  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  form  a  more 
full  and  consistent  representation  of  Him. 

First,  thAi,  there  is  a  severity.  There 
is  a  law  that  will  not  be  trampled  on. 
There  is  a  Lawgiver  that  will  not  be  in- 
sulted. There  is  a  throne  of  high  juris- 
prudence that  is  guarded  and  upheld  by 
all  the  severities  of  truth  and  of  firm  em- 
pire ;  and  there  is  a  voice  of  authority 
that  issues  therefrom,  by  which  we  are 
told  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  ere  any  one  of  its  words  can  pass 
away.  In  the  economy  of  that  moral 
government  under  which  we  sit,  there  is 
no  compromise  with  sin.  There  is  no 
letting  down  of  the  judgment  against  it 
The  face  of  God  is  unchangeably  set 
against  evil,  and  either  the  evil  must  bo 
sanctified  into  that  which  is  good,  or  be 
wholly  swept  away.  There  is  no  tolera- 
tion with  God  for  the  impure  or  the  un- 
holy ;  and  it  were  a  violence  to  his  nature, 
did  iniquity  pass  without  a  punishment 
or  without  an  expiation.  There  may,  by 
some  mysterious  conveyance,  an  access 
be  found  for  his  goodness  to  the  sinner ; 
but  towards  the  sin,  there  is  nought  in 
the  heart  of  the  Godhead,  save  the  most 
unsparing  and  implacable  warfare.  With 
sin,  he  can  descend  to  no  weak  or  un- 
worthy connivance ;  and,  dwelling  as  he 
does  in  lofty  and  unapproachable  sacred- 
ness. He  cannot  deal  with  the  guilty,  but 
in  that  way,  by  which  His  justice  shall 
be  vindicated,  and  His  law  be  magnified 
and  made  honourable. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a  steadfastness 
of  principle,  which  runs  thrcughout  th6 
divine  administration,  and  from  which 
the  august  Being  who  presides  oyer  it, 
was  never  once  known  to  recede  or  to 
falter.  In  the  whole  history  of  His 
ways,  we  cannot  light  upon  a  'single 
instance  of  God's  so  falling  back  from 
the  severity  of  His  denunciations  against 
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•in,  8J  at  all  to  soften  the  expression  of 
His  hatred  and  hostility  towards  it  Not 
at  the  fall — when  the  one  transgression 
of  our  first  parent,  was  followed  up  by  a 
eurse  that  has  burdened  the  earth  anc!  all 
its  families  for  many  generations.  Not 
at  the  flood,  which  rained  down  from 
heaven,  to  wash  away  a  wickedness  from 
the  face  of  our  globe,  that  Heaven  could 
no  longer  tolerate.  Not  at  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
when  the  loud  and  the  lofty  challenge 
for  obedience  was  made  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people ;  and  the  smoke,  and  the 
thunder,  and  the  voice  gave  felt  demon- 
stration of  an  authority  which  it  were 
death  to  violate.  Not  at  the  entrance  of 
Israel  upon  their  promised  land,  when 
God,  to  avouch  the  truth  and  the  terror 
of  His  judgment,  gave  forth  his  edict 
utterly  to  exterminate  the  sinful  nations 
that  were  before  them ;  and  so  the  old, 
and  the  middle  aged,  and  even  the  little 
ones,  were  destroyed.  Not  in  the  subse- 
quent dealing  of  many  centuries  with  His 
own  perverse  and  stiff-necked  children, 
among  Avhom  he  sent  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  captivity,  as  the  ministers  of 
His  vengeance;  and  against  whom  all 
His  prophecies  of  evil  were  followed  up 
by  the  sure  9nd  tremendous  fulfilment  of 
them.  And  lastly,  not  at  that  terrible 
period  when  the  Jewish  economy  was  at 
length  swept  away ;  and  even  the  tears 
of  a  compassionate  Saviour  did  not  avert 
the  approaching  overthrow,  but  who, 
while  He  Avept  over  the  doom  which  He 
would  not  recall,  gave  most  impressive 
ejchibition,  that,  along  with  the  goodness, 
there  was  also  a  severity  with  God.  In 
all  this,  there  is  admonition  for  us  to 
whom  the  latter  end  of  the  world  has 
come:  and,  as  we  witness  through  the 
periods  of  its  past  history,  how  awful 
nave  been  the  threats  of  Heaven  against 
the  impenitent,  and  how  unfailing  the 
execution  of  theni^et  us  beware  of  any 
flattering  unctioh  upon  odr  own  souls ; 
and  be  very  sire,  tfiat,  on  Jill  the  ungod- 
liness of  tne'  present  g^en^ndion,  the  de- 
nounced judgment  and*  the  dendtinced 
rengeancitf  are  comine — though  that 
jud^eril  should  be  held  amid  the  ele- 
nenis  t^f  dissolving  nations,  and  that  ven- 
geance to  the  ruin  of  a  wretched  and  un- 
lone  eternit]'. 
The  great  delusion  is,  that  we  estimate 


God  by  ourselves — His  antipathy  to  sin, 
by  our  own  slight  and  careless  imagina- 
tion of  it — the  strength  of  His  displeasure 
against  much  evil,  only  by  the  languid 
and  nearly  extinct  moral  sensibilities  of 
our  own  heart  We  bring  do\vn  Heaven 
to  the  standard  of  Earth ;  and  measure 
the  force  of  the  recoil  from  sin  in  the 
upper  sanctuafy,  by  what  w^e  witness  of 
this  recoil,  either  in  our  own  bosom,  or 
in  that  of  our  fellow-sinners  upon  this 
lower  world.  Now  if  we  measure  God 
by  ourselves,  we  shall  have  little  fear 
indeed  of  vengeance  or  severity  from 
His  hands.  For,  save  when  there  is 
gross  and  monstrous  delinquency,  we  can 
bear  very  well  both  with  our  own  trans- 
gressions and  those  of  others — even 
although  these  transgressions  should  be- 
speak an  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  and 
life  from  God.  We  should  never  think, 
for  example,  of  an  acquaintance  as  the 
object  of  mdignation — merely  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  prayer  ancf  destitute  of 
piety.  For  it  so  happens,  that,  while 
there  be  rare  atrocities  of  character  by 
the  few,  which  awaken  the  horror  and 
vivid  indignation  of  the  many — there  is  a 
habit  of  ungodliness  nearly  with  all,  and 
for  which  there  is  amongst  them  all  the 
utmost  mutual  complacency  and  tolera- 
tion. No  man  would  ever  think  of  vehe- 
meptly  denouncing  another,  just  because 
he  thought  little  of  God  ;  and  the  whole 
habits  of  his  soul  was  that  of  estrange- 
ment from  the  things  of  Faith  and  of. 
Eternity.  He  could  view  him  with  easy 
toleration  notwithstanding ;  and  the  de- 
lusion is,  that  he  is  looked  down  upon 
with  the  same  complacency  from  above, 
that  he  is  looked,  upon  by  the  men  of  his 
kindred  and  genial  companionship  here 
below.  This  '  is  adverted  to  by  the 
Psalmist ;  and  from  him  we  learn,  that 
even  what  is  so  venial  in  our  eyes  as  the 
mere  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  for  which 
there  is  such  an  entire  sufferance  here, 
that  'towards  this  there  is  the  utmost 
severity  there — ^''  Thpu  t^oughtest  that  I 
was  altogether  such* an  ditfe  as  thyiself, 
but  I  will  roprovtf  tflfe,  and  set  thy  sins 
in  order  befbre  thine  eyes.  Now,  con- 
sider this  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  teai 
you  in  pieces  and  there  be  nono  tc 
deliver." 

Such  is  the*aUiance  between  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  heart,  that  loan  can 
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would  ever  be  rising  towards  God,  and 
with  the  very  alacrity  in  which  a  man 
goeth  forth  to  meet  a  friend.  But,  instead 
of  this,  you  imagine  v.  displeasure  in  His 
countenance ;  and  yuu  are  not  at  ease 
in  his  presence ;  and,  beholding  the 
Beverity  alone  without  the  goodness,  you 
{e>i\  it  more  tolerable  for  to  live  in  the 
oblivion  rather  than  in  the  remembrance 
of  Deity ;  and  thus  in  the  midst  of  formal 
prayers,  and  of  very  fair  and  seemly  per- 
formances, the  inner  man  may  be  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  exile  from  Him  who  is 
the  high  and  heavenly  witness  of  all  its 
thoughts  and  all  its  tendencies.  This,  in 
part,  accounts  for  the  sluggishness  of  na- 
ture— when  called  upon  to  stir  itself  up, 
that  it  may  lay  hold  of  God.  There  is  a 
certain  imagined  frown  upon  His  aspect 
which  frightens  it  away— or.  lays  a  check 
on  all  its  approximations  to  the  upper 
sanctuary.  Our  distance  from  God  is 
allied  with  our  distrust  in  God ;  and  there 
is  a  substantial  though  secret  connection, 
m  virtue  of  which  it  is,  that  the  soul 
keeps  habitually  away  from  Him,  just  be- 
cause th^  soul  is  habitually  afraid  of  Him. 
It  may  appear  a  mystery — ^yet,  to  the 
patient  and  profound  discemer  of  our, 
nature,  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will  not 
appear  a  contradiction — should  the  same 
man  both  occasionally  take  comfort  to 
himself  in  sin,  under  the  thought  of  an 
indulgent  goodness  on  the  part  of  Grod ; 
and  yet  habitually  stand  at  -a  suspicious 
and  mistrustful  distance  from  Him,  under 
the  thought  of  His  unrelenting  severity. 
It  is  our  very  distance  from  Uod  which 
sheds  a  dimness  over  His  character  and 
ways — over  His  wrath  against  disobedi- 
ence, as  well  as  over  the  gentler  and 
kindlier  attributes  of  His  nature.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  to  man  at  best  a  shadowy 
contemplation  ;  and  so  his  imagination 
finds  a  certain  pliancy  in  the  materials 
that  compose  it.  Whatever  is  dimly  seen, 
can  more  readily  and  easily  be  disguised 
by  the  gloss,  which,  to  serve  a  purpose, 
may  at  any  ti[n«  be  thrown  over  it ;  and 
thus,  to  quell  the  remorse*  and  terror  of 
guilt,  the  severity  (f  God  may  for  the 
niomeM  be  put  out  of  sight — even  though 
this  be  the  aspect  in  which  we  most  habi- 
tually regard  Him.  And  thus, it  is,  that 
man  takes  his  stand  at  the  place  of  dis- 
tance and  obscurity,  where,  on  the  one 
band,  he  might  so  fancy  to  himself  a 


goodness  in  God  ai  might  yield  enough 
of  toleration  for  sin  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  save  him  all  the  disturbance 
that  he  else  would  feel,  on  too  near  an  ap- 
proach to  His  severity  or  His  sacredness. 

II.  Nevertheless,  there  is  both  a  good* 
ness  and  a  severity;  and  tliis  brings  us 
to  the  second  head  of  discourse,  under 
which  we  proposed  to  point  your  atten- 
tion to  the  way,  in  which  these  two  views 
of  the  Godhead  were  so  united  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  form  a  more 
full  and  consistent  representation  of  Him. 

First,  th^n,  there  is  a  severity.  There 
is  a  law  that  will  not  be  trampled  on. 
There  is  a  Lawgiver  that  will  not  be  in- 
suited.  There  is  a  throne  of  high  juris- 
prudence that  is  guarded  and  upheld  by 
all  the  severities  of  truth  and  of  firm  em- 
pire ;  and  there  is  a  voice  of  authority 
that  issues  therefrom,  by  which  we  are 
told  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  ere  any  one  of  its  words  can  pass 
away.  In  the  economy  of  that  moral 
government  under  whicn  we  sit,  there  is 
no  compromise  with  sin.  There  is  no 
letting  aown  of  the  judgment  against  it 
The  face  of  God  is  unchangeably  set 
against  evil,  and  either  the  evil  must  be 
sanctified  into  that  which  is  good,  or  be 
wholly  swept  away.  There  is  no  tolera- 
tion with  God  for  the  impure  or  the  un- 
holy ;  and  it  were  a  violence  to  his  nature, 
did  iniquity  pass  without  a  punishment 
or  without  an  expiation.  There  may,  by 
some  mysterious  conveyance,  an  access 
be  found  for  his  goodness  to  the  sinner ; 
but  towards  the  sin,  there  is  nought  in 
the  heart  of  the  Godhead,  save  the  most 
unsparing  and  implacable  warfare.  With 
sin,  he  can  descend  to  no  weak  or  un- 
worthy connivance ;  and,  dwelling  as  he 
does  in  lofty  and  unapproachable  sacred- 
ness, He  cannot  deal  with  the  guilty,  but 
in  that  way,  by  which  His  justice  shall 
be  vindicated,  and  His  law  be  magnified 
and  made  honourable. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  a  steadfastness 
of  principle,  which  runs  throughout  th6 
divine  aaministration,  and  from  which 
the  august  Being  who  presides  oyer  it, 
was  never  once  known  to  recede  or  to 
falter.  In  the  whole  history  of  His 
ways,  we  cannot  light  upon  a  'single 
instance  of  God's  so  falling  back  from 
the  severity  of  His  denunciations  againil 
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•in,  as  at  all  to  soften  (he  expression  of 
His  hatred  and  hostility  towards  it  Not 
At  the  fall — when  the  one  transgression 
of  our  first  parent,  was  followed  up  by  a 
eurse  that  has  burdened  the  earth  and  all 
its  families  for  many  generations.  Not 
at  the  flood,  which  rained  down  from 
heaven,  to  wash  away  a  wickedness  from 
the  face  of  our  globe,  that  Heaven  could 
no  longer  tolerate.  Not  at  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
when  the  loud  and  the  lofty  challenge 
for  obedience  was  made  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people ;  and  the  smoke,  and  the 
thunder,  and  the  voice  gave  felt  demon- 
stration of  an  authority  which  it  were 
death  to  violate.  Not  at  the  entrance  of 
Israel  upon  their  promised  land,  when 
God,  to  avouch  the  truth  and  the  terror 
of  His  judgment,  gave  forth  his  edict 
utterly  to  exterminate  the  sinful  nations 
that  were  before  them  ]  and  so  the  old, 
and  the  middle  aged,  and  even  the  little 
ones,  were  destroyed.  Not  in  the  subse- 
quent dealing  of  many  centuries  with  His 
own  perverse  and  stiff-necked  children, 
among  whom  he  sent  pestilence  and 
famine,  and  captivity,  as  the  ministers  of 
His  vengeance;  and  against  whom  all 
His  prophecies  of  evil  were  followed  up' 
by  the  sure  and  tremendous  fulfilment  of 
theoL  And  lastly,  not  at  that  terrible 
period  when  the  Jewish  economy  was  at 
length  swept  away ;  and  even  tne  tears 
of  a  compassionate  Saviour  did  not  avert 
the  approaching  overthrow,  but  who, 
while  He  wept  over  the  doom  which  He 
would  not  recall,  gave  most  impressive 
ejchibition,  that,  along  with  the  goodness, 
there  was  also  a  severity  with  God.  In 
all  this,  there  is  admonition  for  us  to 
whom  the  latter  end  of  the  world  has 
come:  and,  as  we  witness  through  the 
periods  of  its  past  history,  how  awful 
nave  been  the  tnreats  of  Heaven  against 
the  impenitent,  and  how  unfailincf  the 
execution  of  them — tet  us  beware  of  any 
flaUering  unction  upon  otlr  own  souls ; 
and  be  very  sure,  that,  on^ill  the  ungod- 
liness of  the'  present  g^eti^nftion,  the  de- 
nounced judgment  and^  the  dendunced 
rengeancitf  are  cominc — though  that 
jud^eht  should  be  held  amid  the  ele- 
nenis  t^f  dissolving  nations,  and  that  ven- 
reance  to  the  ruin  of  a  wretched  and  un- 
lone  eternit]'. 
The  great  delusion  is,  that  we  estimate 


God  by  ourselves — His  antipathy  to  sin, 
by  our  own  slight  and  careless  imagina- 
tion of  it — the  strength  of  His  displeasure 
against  much  evil,  only  by  the  languid 
and  nearly  extinct  moral  sensibilities  of 
our  own  heart  We  bring  do^yn  Heaven 
to  the  standard  of  Earth ;  and  measure 
the  force  of  the  recoil  from  sin  in  the 
upper  sanctuafy,  by  what  we  witness  of 
this  recoil,  either  in  our  own  bosom,  or 
in  that  of  our  fellow-sinners  upon  this 
lower  world.  Now  if  we  measure  God 
by  ourselves,  we  shall  have  little  fear 
indeed  of  vengreance  or  severity  from 
His  hands.  For,  save  when  there  is 
gross  and  monstrous  delinquency,  we  can 
bear  very  well  both  with  our  own  trans- 
gressions and  those  of  others — even 
although  these  transgressions  should  be- 
speak an  utter  alienation  of  the  heart  and 
life  from  God.  We  should  never  thinki 
for  example,  of  an  acquaintance  as  the 
object  of  indignation — ^merely  because  he 
was  a  stranger  to  prayer  and  destitute  of 
piety.  For  it  so  happens,  that,  while 
there  be  rare  atrocities  of  character  by 
the  few,  which  awaken  the  horror  and 
vivid  indignation  of  the  many — ^there  is  a 
habit  of  ungodliness  nearly  with  all,  and 
for  which  there  is  amongst  them  all  the 
utmost  mutual  complacency  and  tolera- 
tion. No  man  would  ever  think  of  vehe- 
meptly  denouncing  another,  just  because 
he  thought  liule  of  God  ;  and  the  whole 
habits  of  his  soul  was  that  of.  estrange- 
ment from  the  things  of  Faith  and  of. 
Eternity.  He  could  view  him  with  easy 
toleration  notwithstanding ;  and  the  de- 
lusion is,  that  he  is  looked  down  upon 
with  the  same  complacency  from  above, 
that  he  is  looked  upon  by  tiiA  men  of  his 
kindred  and  genial  companionship  here 
below.  This  '  is  adverted  to  by  the 
Psalmist ;  and  from  him  we  learn,  that 
even  what  is  so  venial  in  our  eyes  as  the 
mere  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  for  which 
there  is  such  an  entire  sufferance  here, 
that  towards  this  there  is  the  utmost 
severity  there — ^^  Thpu  thoughtest  that  I 
was  altogether  such* an  ditfe  as  thyiself, 
but  I  will  reprov^  l!!te,  and  set  thy  sins 
in  order  befbre  thine  eyes.  Now,  con- 
sider this  ye  that  forget  God,  lest  I  teai 
you  in  pieces  and  there  be  none  tc 
deliver." 

Such  is  the 'alliance  between  our  un- 
derstanding and  our  heart,  that  man  can 
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often  succeed  in  beiieying  to  be  true 
what  he  wishes  to  be  true ;  and  so  there 
1^  a  very  wide  and  prevalent  impression 
a  nong  men,  that  there  is  just  the  very 
d  sposition  to  tolerate  our  infirmities  in 
Heaven,  which  we  feel  that  we  have 
need  of,  and  have  a  demand  for  upon 
Earth.  There  is  thus  a  very  general  se- 
curity in  the  midst  of  ungodliness — ^no 
dread  whatever  of  a  coming  wrath,  and 
just  because  they  have  done  nothing 
to  incur  the  detestation  of  the  world.  The 
use  of  hell  is  conceived  to  be  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  outcasts  of  society ;  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  nothing  to  fear  if 
they  have  not  sunk  to  the  crimes  and  the 
moral  hardihood  of  outcasts.  The 
Psalmist  hath  again  said — "  that  the  na- 
tions who  forget  God  shall  be  turned  into 
hell,'* — and  not  only  to  you  who  are  dis- 
graced by  profligacy ;  but  even  to  you, 
who,  busied  with  the  occupations  of  this 
world,  live  in  a  state  of  total  and  practical 
unconcern  about  another  world/ would 
we  address  the  language  of  our  text,  and 
ask  you  to  behold  The  severity  of  God. 

But  along  with  this  severity,  there  is 
a  goodness  that  .you  are  also  called  upon 
to  behold  ;  and  if  you  view  both  aright, 
you  will  perceive  that  they  do  meet  to- 
gether in  fullest  harmony.  It  is  this,  in 
fact,  which  constitutes  the  leading  pecu- 
liarity of  the  gospel  dispensation—^^at 
the  expression  of  the  divine  character 
which  is  given  forth  by  the  severity  of 
God,  is  retained  and  still  given  forth  in 
all  its  entireness  in  the  display  and  exer- 
cise of  His  goodness.  When  He  is 
severe,  it  is  not  because  of  His  delight 
in  the  sufferings  of  His  creatures,  but 
because  of  His  justice,  and  holiness,  and 
truth.  His  delight  is  in  the  happiness 
of  that  sentient  nature  which  He  himself 
hath  framed  ;  and,  except  it  be  to  the  in- 
jury of  these  high  moral  attributes,  He 
ever  rejoices  in  scAttering  the  fruits  of 
His  beneficeiice,  over  the  wide  extent  of 
a  grateful  and  rejoicing  family.  When 
He  is  vindictive,  it  is  not  because  He 
derives  a  \W9A-  of  veoge^ce ;  but  be- 
cause the  righteousness  of  His  character, 
and  the  stability  of  a  righteous  gover;;i- 
ment,  demand  it  CouU  He  so  manage, 
as  that  this  lofty  perfection,  and  the  lofty 
Interest  which  is  connected  thercvvitU,  j 
should  not  sufller  by  it-— could  the  sacred  ; 
aess  of  the  Godhead,  of  which  so  direct  | 


a  manifestation  is  given  in  His  work  of 
vengeance,  be  carried  for\«ard  in  as  fu\ 
and  convincing  manifestatson  to  a  work 
of  mercy — could  the  justice,  and  the  holi- 
ness, and  the  truth,  all  of  which  are  set 
forth  so  evidently  on  a  deed  of  retribu- 
tion ;  could  a  way  be  devised,  by  which 
there  may  be  inscribed  as  legibly,  and 
be  made  to  shine  forth  in  indivated  lustre 
on  a  deed  of  amnesty — then,  we  may  be 
assured,  thsU  He  who  hath  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  children,  but  who  hath 
sworn  by  Himself  that  He  would  rather 
they  should  live  and  rejoice  in  His  pre- 
sence for  ever — that  He,  after  such  a  way 
had  been  opened  up  and  cleared  of  ail 
its  impediments,  would  pour  along  it  of 
.His  grace,  and  His  goodness,  and  cause 
them  freely  to  descend  and  spread  over 
even  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  His  sinful 
creation. 

Now  it  is  this,  and  this  precisely,  which 
distinguishes  the  evangelical  mercy  that 
is  gratuitously  held  gut  for  the  acceptance 
of  all,  from  that  general  mercy  i^  which 
so  many  do  confide,  but  by  which  none 
can  possibly  be  saved.  Were  we  asked, 
in  briefest  possible  definition,  to  state 
what  that  i^,  which  impresses  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Gospel  its  essential  and 
specifying  characteristic — we  should  say 
of  it,  that  it  is  a  mercy  in  full  ^nd  visible 
conjunction  with  righteousness.  With 
the  pardon  which  it  deals  out  for  sin,  it 
makes  most  impressive  demonstration  of 
the  evil  of  it;  and  magnifies  and  does 
honour  to  the  Law,  by  the  very  way  in 
which  it  cancels  the  guilt  that  has  been 
incurred  by  its  violation.  All  the  exhi- 
bition that  Uod  would  have  tiven  of  His 
character,  by  the  wreaking  oi  his  severity 
upon  the  rebellious,  is  still  given,  un- 
marred  and  unmutilated,  when,  under 
the  peculiar  economy  of  redemption,  He 
lavishes  upon  them  of  His  loving  kind- 
ness and  t^der  mercy.  And  such  is  the 
policy  of  its  constitutioii,  such  is  the  ex- 
quisite wisdom  of  its  contrivance,  that  the 
mercy  of  the  gospel  meets  with  the  truth 
of  the  law,  an4  God  can  at  once  be  a  just 
God  juid  a  Saviour. 

You  know  how,  for  this  roarvolloui 
design,  the  economy  of  grace  has  been 
framed ;  but,  knowmg  it  though  yo^  do 
mere  is  not  a  believing  soul  tJiat  has  ex- 
perienced the  power  of  this  salvation,  and 
felt  its  preciousness,  who  does  not  W"^ 
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to  be  often  to}i  of  it.  That  name,  which 
is  as  ointment  poured  forth,  will  always 
bear  to  be  repeated  in  the  hearing  of  the 
fiiithful ;  nor  does  it  ever  pall  upon  the 
•pirit  of  him  who  hath  been  TJsited  with 
a  sense  of  his  sinfulness,  and  labours  un- 
der the  burden  of  it,  though  frequently 
the  utterance  is  given,  that  unto  him  a 
Saviour  has  been  born.  On  him  did 
God  lay  the  iqiquities  of  us  all.  That 
sword  of  vengeance  which  should  have 
been  lifted  up  against  us,  He  awakened 
in  all  its  brightness  against  his  fellow ; 
and,  in  bowing  himself  down  unto  the 
sacrifice,  Jesus  Christ  had  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  world's  atonement.  The 
severity  of  God,  because  of  sin,  was  n6t 
relaxed,  but  only  traasferred,  from  the 
head  of  the  offenders,  to  the  head  of  their 
substitute ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  Christ's 
mysterious  sufferings,  has  He  made  as 
full  display  of  the  rigours  of  His  unviol- 
able  sanctity,  as  he  would  have  done  by 
the  direct  infliction  of  their  doom  on  the 
millions  for  whom  the  Saviour  died. 
The  characters  of  truth,  and  justice,  and 
holiness,  instead  of  being  eSaced  from 
this  administration,  stand  as  -conspicu- 
oosly  blazoned  forth,  in  the  new  economy 
of  the  Gospel,  as  in  the  old  economy  o? 
the  Law  ;  and,  with  all  the  freeness  and 
exuberance  of  its  mercy,  there  is  pre- 
served the  undegraded  majesty  of  a  gov- 
ernment that  cannot  be  dishonoured,  of 
perfections  that  cannot  be  violated.  It  is 
true,  that  sinners  are  now  permitted  to 
draw  nigh ;  but  it  must  only  be  in  the 
name  of  Him,  who  hsiXh  made  full  ac- 
quittal for  Heaven's  insulted  authority  ; 
and,  ample  as  is  the  pardon  which  they 
receive,  it  is  without  the  compromise  of 
Heaven's  high  sacredncss — ^seeing  that 
it  is  pardon,  earned  by  a  divine  sacrifice, 
and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  an  everlast- 
ing covenant  The  Holy  one  of  Israel 
now  sitteth  upon  a  throne  of  gsace  ;  but, 
approached  as  it  can  only  be  by  the  august 
and  guarded,  ceremonial  of  a  priesthood, 
and  a  consecrated  mediatorship,  not  a 
sinner  who  draws  nigh  but  must  feel  in 
his  heart  the  homage,  and  render  in  his 
person  and  his  services  the  fealty  that 
IS  due  to  a  throne  of  righteousness.  He 
reads  the  inscription  of  peace  between 
God  and  his  own  soul — out  he  reads  it 
on  that  cross  Upon  which  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  peace  was  borne.     £t  is  like 


the  man  who  eys'^  the  fierceness  of  a 
bursting  volcano  from  some  place  cf 
security  where  its  flames  cannot  possibly 
involve  him-'^nd  so  he  whom  the  tem^ 
pest  of  Grod's  wrath  hath  passed  by  be- 
cause now  discharged  upon  another,  can 
now  securely  rejoice  himself  in  the  good* 
ness,  while  in  the  cries,  and  tears,  and 
agonies  of  his  Redeemer,  he  beholds  the 
severity  of  God. 

Now,  if  you  refuse  the  mercy  of  God 
upon  this  footing,  you  will  receive  il 
upon  no  other.  It  is  for  Him  the  ofiended, 
and  iK>t  for  you  the  offendinsf  party,  to 
dictate  the  terms  of  reconciliation.  And 
He  tells  us  that  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father  but  by  the  Son — ^while  all  who 
enter  into  His  presence  by  the  open  door 
of  His  Soli's  mediatorship  shall  be  saved. 
In  other  words  you  will  never  meet  with 
acceptance  from  God,  on  the  ground  of 
His  general  mercy — ^while  on  the  ground 
of  His  gospel  'mercy,  you  will  never 
miss  it  He  is  most  readiy  to  pardon,  but 
not  so  as  to  extenuate  the  malignity  of 
sin  ;  and  only  so  as  to  stamp  the  expres- 
sion  of  His  uttermost  hostility  on  that  evil 
thing,  whose  guilt  in  you  He  is  most 
willing  to  pass  by.  Should  you,  in  the 
distaste  and  disinclination  of  your  spirit 
to  the  cross  of  Christ,  keep  by  your  gen- 
eral confidence,  and  nauseate  the  evan* 
gelical  confidence  away  from  you — 
should  you  count  only  on  God's  goodness 
to  the  smner,  while  you  shut  your  eyes 
upon  His  severity  against  sin,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  death  of  His  Son — ^then  does 
it  still  remain,  that  His  severity  must  be 
manifested  in  your  own  death  and  ever- 
lasting'destruction.  It  is  the  grand  pecu« 
.liarity  of  the  gospel  scheme,  that  while 
by  it  God  hath  come  forth  in  love  and 
tenderness  to  our  world.  He  hath  at  the 
same  time  made  full  reservation  of  His 
dignity ;  and,  along  with  the  freest  over- 
tures of  peace  to  the  rebellious,  there  is 
the  fullest  reparation  for  every  outrage 
which  they  have  inflicted  upon  His  gov- 
ernment On  this  footing  He  welcomes 
you,  but  on  no  other.  He  will  not  pass 
over  your  transgressions  of  His  law,  but 
in  such  a  way,  as  shall  compel  your 
recognition  of  the  law's  unviolable  right 
to  all  your  obedience.  He  will  not 
lavish  upon  you  of  His  attribute  of  mercy, 
bm  in  such  a  Way,  as  shall  constrain 
your  homage  tKi  all  the  other  lofty  and 
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unchangeable  attributes  of  His  nature. 
He  will  not  let  you  off  for  your  violation 
of  his  commaadments,  but  in  such  a  way, 
as  shall  stamp  indelibly  the  lesson  of  the 
commandments'  unviolable  sanctity. — 
This  is  that  way  of  exquisite  skilfulness, 
by  which  the  economy  of  grace  is  charac- 
tLTJsed  ;  and  whereby  at  once  the  deepest 
stigma  is  affixed  upon  sin,  and  the  guilt  of 
the  sinner  is  wiped  away.  It  is  a  way 
that  God  Himself  has  found  out — but  if 
you  conform  not  thereto,  though  the  sure, 
It  is  the  only  way  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
as  you  will  not  consent  to  take  His  good- 
ness in  the  shape  that  he  offers  it — 
nought  remains  but  that  with  the  un- 
believing Jews  of  my  text,  you  shall  be 
overtaken  by  the  severity  of  God. 

But  let  us  not  leave  oft*,  without  assur- 
ing you  once  more,  that  there  is  a  path 
of  escape  from  this  catastrophe,  and  a 
path  opened  for  you  all.  The  flaming 
sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden,  turns  every 
way  to  intercept  your  approach  to  the 
tree  of  life ;  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
turns  every  way  save  one — but  that  one 
is  a  passage  by  which  every  creature 
who  now  hears  us,  is  invited  to  make 
good  his  entrance  into  the  Paradise  of 
God.  That  severity  of  God,  on  which 
we  have  so  much  insisted,  so  far  from 
lessening  or  castiuj?  a  shade  over  His 
goodness,  only  heightens  and  enhances  it 
the  more.  It  had  to  struggle  away  for 
the  manifestation  of  itself — amid  the  con- 
flict of  all  the  other -perfections  of  Deity. 
The  mercy  of  the  gospel  is  mercy  in  its 
highest  possible  exhibition — for  it  is  a 
mercy  that  had  to  scale  the  barrier  of 
such  difficulties,  as  to  every  other  eye  but 
the  eye  of  infinite  wisdom  looked  imprac- 
ticable— ^it  is  a  mercy  that,  ere  it  could 
reach  the  world,  had  to  wait  the  under- 
taking of  Him  who  went  forth  upon  the 
embassy  to  seek  and  to  save  it — it  is  a 
mercy  by  which  God,  to  snare  those 
guilty  who  had  affronted  ana  despised 
him,  spared  not  His  well-beloved  Son  ; 
but  endured  the  spectacle  of  that  deep  and 
mysterious  agony,  by  which  the  penahies 
of  a  broken  law  were  absolved,  and  the 
mighty  problem  was  resolved  of  God  be- 
ing just  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  un- 
ffodly.  And  now  that  the  mercy  of  God 
hath  found  its  sure  establishment  on  the 
foundation  of  his  vindicated  honouit; 
new  that  the  hierh  demands  of  His  au- 


thority and  His  truth  have  all  been  pro* 
vided  for ;  now  that  full  demonstration 
has  been  given  to  men  and  to  angels,  of 
a  sovereignty  that  could  not  be  trampled 
on,  of  a  jurisprudence  that  could  not  be 
violated ;  now  that  every  let  and  hin- 
drance is  removed  from  the  way  of  His 
darling  attribute,  is  a  voice  heard  from 
the  mercy-seat, — the  sound  whereof 
reaches  to  the  most  distant  places  of  our 
world,  and  the  purport  whereof  is  to 
recall  t^  that  Father's  house  from  which 
they  have  departed,  one  and  all  of  its 
alienated  fiimilies. 

III.  We  must  now  conclude  with  a 
short  practical  application.  And  first, 
such  is  the  goodness  of  Gkxi,  that  it  over- 
passes the  g^ilt  even  of  the  most  daring 
and  stout-hearted  offender  amongst  you. 
Let  him  even  have  grown  grey,  in 
iniquity,  there  is  still  held  out  to  him*the 
offer  of  that  peace-speaking  biood  in 
which  there  resides  the  specific  virtue  of 
washing  it  utterly  away.  These  words 
from  the  mouth  of  God  Himself  can  yet 
be  addrest  to  him,  and  to  all  who  are  in 
the  body — "  Come  now,  let  us  reason 
together — though  your  sins  lo  as 
crimson  they  shall  become  as  wool, 
though  they  be  as  scarlet,  yet  shall  they 
be  made  whiter  than  the  snow."  There 
is  none  here  present,  whose  transgres- 
sions are  so  foul  and  so  enormous  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Saviour's 
atonement.  There  is  none  so  sunk  in 
ungodliness,  or  who  have  drunk  so  deeply 
of  the  spirit  of  this  world,  that  he  may 
not,  through  Him  who  died  the  just  for 
the  unjust,  be  yet  brought  right  and  made 
alive  unto  God.  There  is  none  op 
whom  the  load  of  Heaven's  displeasure 
hath  so  accumulated  that  he  may  not  cast 
the  whole  of  his  burden  on  that  founda- 
tion which  is  laid  in  Zion,  and  lightened 
of  all  his  fears,  may  not  rejoice  in 
the  presence  of  God  as  his  reconcilea 
Father.  The  very  worst  and  most  worth 
less  among  you  are  free  to  return  untf 
Him — nay,  have  the  word  and  the  war 
rant  of  an  express  invitation  ;  and,  how 
ever  hr  you  have  wandered  in  profligacy 
or  shame  from  the  sanctuary  of  His  un- 
polluted holiness,  still  are  you  within  the 
scope  of  his  widely  sounding  call,  '<  Look 
unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  mo  earth  and 
be  saved." 
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Bat  agaiu.  in  Tery  proportion  to  this 
goodness  will  be  the  severity  of  God  on 
those  who  shall  have  rejected  it  There 
is  reconciliation  to  all  who  will — but,  if 
ye  will  not,  the  heavier  will  be  the  ven- 
geance that  awaiteth  you.  The  kindness' 
of  God  is  still  unquenohed,  even  by  your 
multiplied  provocations  of  His  broken 
law — ^but  quenched  it  most  assuredly  will 
be,  if  to  this  you  add  the  tenfold  provoca- 
tion of  His  rejected  gospel.  The  dispensa- 
tion under  which  you  sit  is  an  alternative 
dispensation.  Tlie  word  which  cometh 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Son  of  God  will 
be  likened  to  a  two-edged  sword.  There 
is  good-will  for  ail  who  turn  towards 
him.  There  is  wrath,  more  intense  and 
jealous  and.  unappeasable  wrath,  for  ail 
who  turn  away.  He  is  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life — or  he  is  the  savour  of  death 
unto  death.  He  is  a  tried  and  precious 
stone,  by  leaning  upon  whom,  you  are 
upheld  on  the  firm  ground  of  acceptance 
with  God  ;  or  He  is  a  stone  of  stumbling 
on  which  you  shall  fall,  or  which  falling 
upon  you  shall  grind  you  to  powder. 
''  Kiss  the  Son  then  now,  and  while  He 
IS  in  the  way,  lest  his  wrath  should  begin 
to  burn — when  blessed  only  shall  they  be 
who  have  put  their  trust  in  Him." 

And  finally — let  us  warn  you  all,  that 
no  one  truly  embraces  Christ  as  their 
Saviour,  who  does  not  submit  to  Him  as 
their  Master  and  their  Lord.  No  one 
has  a  true  faith  in  His  promise,  who  is 
not  faithful  in  the  observation  of  His  pre- 
cepts. No  one  has  rightly  taken  refuge 
in  Him  from  the  punisnment  of  a  broken 
law,  who  still  heedlessly  and  presumptu- 
ously gives  himself  up  to  the  violation 


of  that  law  ;  for  then  shall  he  be  judged 
worthy  of  a  severer  punishment — seeing 
that  he  has  trodden  under  foot  the  Son 
of  God,  and  counted  the  blood  of  the 
covenant  an  unholy  thing.  Your  ordi- 
nances are  an  abomination,  and  the  share  » 
that  you  take  in  solemnities  and  in  sacra- 
ments  will  only  serve  to  mark  the  deeper 
hypocrisy  of  your  souls — if  you  rise  not 
from  the  tabfe  of  commemoration  more 
devoted  to  the  will  of  Him  who  is  the 
great  Master  of  the  feast,  and  over  the 
lymbols  of  whose  broken  body,  and 
whose  shed  blood,  you  propose  to  wit- 
ness a  good  confession  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.*  Draw  near  with  a  true  heart, 
and  He  will  draw  near  unto  you.  The 
very  deliverance  that  He  will  give  you 
from  the  fears  of  condemnation,  will  in- 
spire alacrity  and  vigour  in  the  way  of 
new  obedience.  The  exchange  that  you 
shall  make  of  the  spirit  of  bondage  for 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  will  be  the  transla- 
tion of  you  into  a  new  moral  atmosphere 
—when  you  shall  experience  the  difier- 
ence  that  there  is  between  the  services 
which  are  prompted  by  affectioik  -and 
gratitude,  and  those  mercenary  services 
which  are  compelled  fcom  the  unwilling 
by  the  rod  of  authority.  You  will  be 
endowed  with  another  taste  than  that 
which  actuates  the  children  of  this  world: 
and,  as  a  fruit  of  the  regeneration  that 
springeth  irom  a  real  belief  in  the  Sa- 
viour, you  will  serve  Him  because  you 
love  Him,  and  do  His  will  because  you 
delight  to  do  Him  honour. 


*  Preaclied  on  Um  oeeMioD  of  a 


SERMON  IV. 

Stilvation  scarcely  obtained  even  by  the  Righteous. 

'^And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  lie  sayed,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear.* 

1  pKiKR.  iv.  18. 


There  are  men  of  no  less  than  three 
distinct  classes  of  character  who  have  all 
a  part  in  this  brief  but  most  impressive 
warninfir.  First,  the  righteous,  of  whom 
It  is  said  that  they  scarcely  shall  be  saved. 
Secondly,  the  ungodly ;  and  thirdly,  sin- 


ners ;  of  whom  it  is  asked,  where  shall 
they  appear?  The  two  last  have  one 
common  resemblance ;  but  withal,  they 
have  certain  separate  characteristics^ 
which  it  may  be  well  to  notice  on  tht 
present  occasion. 


SALVATION  SCAB  CELT  OBTAINED  EVEN  BT  THE  BIOHTGOUS. 


L  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
signification  of  the  term  righteous  in  the 
passage  before-  us — or  to  insist  at  any 
great  length  on  the  distinction  which 
obtains  between  the  imputed  and  the  per- 
sonal righteousness  of  those  who  belieye 
The  one  is  perfect ;  and  from  the  very 
first  there  is  in  it  no  scarceness,  no  short- 
coming. The  second  is  frail  and  humble 
m  its  commencement,  doubtful  and  vari- 
ous in  its  progress,  and  has  to  struggle 
Its  uncertain  way  through  defeats,  and 
difficulties,  and  discouragements,  ere  i% 
reaches  its  full  consummation.  By  the 
one,  we  are  delivered  from  the  guilt  of 
sin.  By  the  other,  we  are  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin.  In  virtue  of  the  im- 
puted righteousness,  our  names  are  blotted 
oat  from  that  book  of  condemnation  which 
is  kept  in  the  judicatory  above.  In  virtue 
of  the  personal  righteousness,  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  is  wash^  away  from  the  heart 
-—and  there  is  a  busy  work  of  holiness 
going  forward  on  leach  genuine  and  aspir- 
ing pilgrim  below.  It  is  a  firm  and  im- 
mutable certainty,  that  if  a  man  believe, 
he  obtains  a  judiciar  righteousness  in 
Christ  But  it  is  just  as  firm  a  certainty, 
chat  if  a  man  beUeve,  he  obtains  a  per-- 
sonal  righteousness  in  his  own  character. 
The  one  is  just  as  indissolubly  linked 
with  his  salvation  as  the  other — and^  if 
because  gifted  with  the  former,  he  rejoices 
m  hope,  and  has  a  peace  in  his  heart 
which  passeth  all  understanding ;  then, 
because  gifted  also  with  the  latter,  he 
plies  with  utmost  diligence  and  labour 
all  the  activities  of  the  christian  service, 
alike  instant  in  duty  and  watchfulness 
and  prayer. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  both  from  the  text 
and  from  the  context,  that  it  is  by  their 
personal  characteristics  that  the  righteous 
are  contrasted  with  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner.  The  judgment  which  begins 
with  the  former  and  ends  with  the  latter, 
is  a  judgment  which  takes  cognizance  of 
personal  qualities  alone.  On  that  day  we 
shall  bj5  reckoned  with  for  our  doings — 
and  the  respective  awards  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat will  proceed  on  the  distinction, 
on  the  personal  distinction  which  there  is 
between  them  who  obey  and  them  who 
obey  not  So  that,  in  looking  forward  to 
that  judgment-seat,  our  great  aim  should 
be  to  perfect  our  obedience,  and  to  be 
diligent,  that  we  may  be  foiud  of  Chi  'st 


in  peace  without  spot  and  blameless.  It 
is  inus,  in  fact,  that  we  work  out  our  sal- 
vation ;  not  salvation  from  the  punish 
ment  of  sin,  for  this  is  effected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice — but 
salvation  from  the  pollution  and  thepowei 
of  sin,  which  is  effected  by  our  striving 
mightily  according  to  the  grace  of  God 
which  worketh  in  us  mighti ly.  It  is  in  the 
arduous  prosecution  of  this  work,  that 
man  presses  onward  to  a  mark  for  a 
prize,  and  feels  how  all  his  power  and 
strength  must  be  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking, lest  he  should  fall  short'  of  it ; 
that,  with  much  study  and  much  strenu- 
ousness,  he  tries  to  bring  himself  nearer 
every  day  to  an  object  which  still  lies  in 
the  distance  before  him  ;  that,  yet  far  be- 
neath the  summit  of  moral  or  spiritual 
perfection  to  which  he  is  aspiring,  he 
plies  his  toilsome  ascent  along  the  nar- 
row and  the  rugged  path  by  \vhich  he  is 
led  to  it  And  so,  the  images  employed 
in  scripture  for  the  work  of^  Christianity, 
are  expressive  of  most  intense  and  sus- 
tained effort  tovrards  an  attainment  which 
after  all  may  not  be  realised — a  battle 
which  requires  complete  armour,  and 
the  busy  use  of  it,  in  order  to  secure  the 
doubtful  victory — a  race  which  many 
run,  but  in  which  few  will  gain  the 
prize — a  narrow  path,  by  which  many 
shall  seek  to  pass  through  the  gate  oi 
life  and  not  be  able,  and  by  which  the 
few  only  who  strive  shall  make  good 
their  entrance  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
It  is  by  ditit  of  painful  and  assiduous 
striving  that  salvation  is  at  length  car- 
ried ;  and  just  as  the  courser  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  have  won,  who,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  power  and  fieetness  hath  made 
good  his  distance  by  a  hair-breadth  of 
space,  or  within  a  moment  of  time,  so  it 
is  said  of  the  righteous  by  the  apostle  in 
our  text,  that  scarcely  they  are  saved. 

Now  the  question  we  have  to  put  upon 
all  this  is,  whether  the  righteous  of  our 
day,  or  those  who  de^m  themselves  to 
be  so,  are  really  comporting  themselves 
in  a  way  answerable  to  such  a  represen- 
tation? Are  they  running,  so  as  that 
they  may  obtain  ?  Are  they  fighting,  so 
as  that  they  may  gain  a  hard-won  vic- 
tory 1  Are  they  striiing,  so  as  that  they 
may  force  an  entrance  of  great  obstruc* 
tion  and  difficulty  1  Where,  we  ask,  are 
there  any  symptoms  of  a  work  and  of 
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«  wttrfare,  or  of  that  bosy  earnestness 
which  a  state  of  probation  like  ours  would 
seem  so  imperiously  to  demand  ?  There 
is  a  whole  nost  of  people,  we  are  aware, 
who  do  stand  forth  and  signalize  them- 
selves as  the  Religionists  of  the  day. 
But  amid  all  the  pretence  and  profession 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  where 
IS  the  practical  exercise?  Where  the 
strenuous,  the  sustained  efibrt  that  cometh 
out  of  desirous  hearts  and  doing  hands  ? 
How  many  or  how  few  are  there  of  these 
who  are  diligently  plying  at  the  real  task- 
work of  Christianity?— who  are  making 
a  business  of  their  sanctification  ? — who 
are  labouring  for  Heaven,  as  if  pursued 
by  the  conviction  that  without  labour  they 
will  never  make  it  out,  and  that  even  after 
their  utmost  labour,  they  will  but  save 
their  distance,  and  scarcely  reach  the 
goal  which  they  are  tending  to?  Surely, 
if  they  proceeded  on  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, their  appearance  altogether  would  be 
that  of  men  upon  the  stretch— of  men, 
all  whose  Acuities  were  pressed  into  a 
mighty  service — of  men  in  a  state  of 
constant  and  great  urgency,  on  a  way 
oeset  with  many  obstacles,  and  their 
progress  through  which  required  the 
forthputting  of  all  their  strength,  ^nd 
of  all  their  busy  expedients.  Now  we 
scarcely  see  this  degree  of  intensity 
any  where.  Not  certainly  among  all,  if 
indeed  among  any,  of  those  who  are 
called  the  professing  people.  They  have 
more  the  semblance  of  men  who  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  a 
pleasant  song,  than  of  men  who  have 
been  roused  into  actionby  a  spirit-stirring 
call.  Their  orthodoxy  has  acted  rather 
flts  a  sedative  thim  a  stimulant.  It  has 
cradled  them  into  a  state  of  repose  rather 
than  brought  them  out  into  a  state  of 
exertion.  They  are  more  like  men  un- 
der the  power  of  an  opiate,  than  of  men 
who,  awoke  from  lethargy,  and  now  in 
the  attitude  of  readiness  for  service,  have 
their  loins  girded  about  and  their  lamps 
burning. 

Christianity  is  grievously  misunder- 
stood, whenever  it  is  imagmed  that  all 
this  activity  and  labour  are  not  called  for. 
They  are  sadly  misled  by  their  creeds 
and  their  systems,  who  fancy  the  death 
of  Christ  to  be  that  terminating  object,  in 
which  the  believer  has  only  to  rest  and 
do  nothing.     Instead  of  this,  it  is  the 


starting-post  of  a  busy  career,  whence 
the  Christian  breaks  forth  with  hope  and 
alacrity  on  all  the  services  of  a  new  obe- 
dience. "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us," 
says  the.apostle,  ^  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  aud  purify  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  The  faith  of  the  gospel  so  en« 
larges  the  heart,  as  to  make  him  by  whom 
it  is  actuated,  run  in  the  way  of  the  com* 
mandments.  There  is  nought,  surely, 
of  indolence  in  this.  The  work  which 
it  is  given  a  Christian  to  do,  is  not  a  work 
done  so  easily,  that  it  may  be  lightly,  or 
carelessly,  or  superficialiy  gone  about-— 
but  a  work  done  with  such  exceeding 
difficulty,  that  they  who  do  accomplish 
it,  accomplish  it  but  scarcely,  and  so  it  is 
but  scarcely  that  they  are  saved. 

To  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence^ 
to  keep  the  heart  in  the  love  of  God — ^to 
dwell  with  ever-recurring  contempktion 
on  those  objects  of  laith  by  which  ffrati- 
tude  and  affectionate  loyahy,  and  aU  the 
purposes  of 'new  obedience  are  upholden 
— to  keep  a  strict  and  resolute  guardian* 
ship  over  the  inner  man,  amid  the  ceinp' 
tations  by  which  it  is  both  plied  from 
without,  and  most  insidiously  operated 
upon  from  within — ^to  watch  over  the 
infirmities  of  temper,  the  perpetual  aber* 
rations  of  selfishness  and  vanity — to 
follow  after  peace  when  surrounded  by 
provocatives  to  war,  to  maintain  charity 
in  the  midst  of  cruelest  provocations — ^to 
be  patient  under  calumny  and  injustice : 
and  master  that  most  difficult  of  all 
achievements,  the  love  of  enemies  who 
have  hurt  or  afironted  or  betrayed  us — ^to 
bid  away  all  the  incitements  of  sensuality, 
so  as  both  to  have  purity  in  the  heart  and 
temperance  in  the  habits,  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  besetting  solicitations :  In 
actdition  to  these  labours  of  the  unseen 
Spirit,  to  fill  the  whole  history  with  the 
doings  of  a  visible  obedience — to  labour 
in  our  closets,  to  labour  in  our  families, 
to  labour  in  the  ordinances  of  rel'gian,  to 
labour  in  the  attentions  and  the  offices  of 
social  intercourse,  to  labour  in  the  visita* 
tions  of  liberality  and  kindness,  to  labour 
yet  with  a  spirit  schooled  out  of  all  its 
worldliness  in  the  business  of  our  callings 
— these,  these  are  the  tests  of  Christianity 
here ;  and  these,  when  done  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  will  be 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  hereafter 
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L  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
signification  of  the  term  righteous  in  the 
passage  before-  us — or  to  insist  at  any 
great  length  on  the  distinction  which 
obtains  between  the  imputed  and  the  per- 
sonal righteousness  of  those  who  believe 
The  one  is-  perfect ;  and  from  the  very 
first  there  is  in  it  no  scarceness,  no  short" 
coming.  The  second  is  frail  and  humble 
m  its  commencement,  doubtful  and  vari- 
ous in  its  progress,  and  has  to  struggie 
Its  uncertam  way  through  defeats,  and 
difficulties,  and  discouragements,  ere  i4 
reaches  its  full  consummation.  By  the 
one,  we  are  delivered  from  the  guilt  of 
sin.  By  the  other,  we  are  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin.  In  virtue  of  the  im- 
puted righteousness,  our  names  are  blotted 
out  from  that  book  of  condemnation  which 
is  kept  in  the  judicatory  above.  In  virtue 
of  the  personal  righteousness,  the  pollu- 
tion of  sin  is  washed  away  from  the  heart 
— *and  there  is  a  busy  work  of  holiness 
fi^oing  forward  onieach  genuine  and  aspir- 
mg  pilgrim  below.  It  is  a  firm  and  im- 
mutable certainty,  that  if  a  man  believe, 
he  x)btains  a  judicial  righteousness  in 
Christ.  But  it  is  just  as  firm  a  certainty, 
that  if  a  man  beUeve,  he  obtains  a  per-- 
sonal  righteousness  in  his  own  character. 
The  one  is  just  as  indissolubly  linked 
with  his  salvation  as  the  other — and^  if 
because  gifted  with  the  former,  he  rejoices 
m  hope,  and  has  a  peace  in  his  heart 
which  passeth  all  understanding ;  then, 
because  gifted  also  with  the  latter,  he 
plies  with  utmost  diligence  and  labour 
all  the  activities  of  the  christian  service, 
alike  instant  in  duty  and  watchfulness 
and  prayer. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  both  from  the  text 
and  from  the  context,  that  it  is  by  their 
personal  characteristics  that  the  righteous 
are  contrasted  with  the  ungodly  and  the 
sinner.  The  judgment  which  begins 
with  the  former  and  ends  with  the  latter, 
is  a  judgment  which  takes  cognizance  of 
personal  qualities  alone.  On  that  day  we 
shall  bj5  reckoned  with  for  our  doings — 
and  the  respective  awards  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat will  proceed  on  the  distinction, 
on  the  personal  distinction  which  there  is 
between  them  who  obey  and  them  who 
obey  not.  So  that,  in  looking  forward  to 
that  judgment-seat,  our  great  aim  should 
be  to  perfect  our  obedience,  and  to  be 
diligent j  that  we  may  be  found  of  Chi  'st 


in  peace  without  spot  and  blameless.  It 
is  thus,  in  fact,  that  we  work  out  our  sal- 
vation ;  not  salvation  from  the  punish 
ment  of  sin,  for  this  is  effected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice — but 
Salvation  from  the  pollution  and  thepowei 
of  sin,  which  is  effected  by  our  striving 
mightily  according  to  the  grace  of  God 
which  worketh  in  us  might!  ly.  It  is  in  the 
arduous  prosecution  of  this  work,  that 
man  presses  onward  to  a  mark  for  a 
prize,  and  feels  how  all  his  power  and 
strength  must  be  embarked  in  the  under- 
taking, lest  he  should  fall  short  of  it ; 
that,  with  much  study  and  much  strenu- 
ousness,  he  tries  to  bring  himself  nearer 
every  day  to  an  object  which  still  lies  in 
the  distan'ce  before  him  ;  that,  yet  far  be- 
neath the  summit  of  moral  or  spiritual 
perfection  to  which  he  is  aspiring,  he 
plies  his  toilsome  ascent  along  the  nar- 
row and  the  rugged  path  by  which  he  is 
led  to  it.  And  so,  the  images  employed 
in  scripture  for  the  work  of  Christianity, 
are  expressive  of  most  intense  and  sus- 
tained effort  towards  an  attainment  which 
after  all  may  not  be  realised — a  battle 
which  requires  complete  armour,  and 
the  busy  use  of  it,  in  order  to  secure  the 
doubtful  victory — a  race  which  many 
run,  but  in  which  few  will  gain  the 
prize — a  narrow  path,  by  which  many 
shall  seek  to  pass  throuorh  the  gate  of 
life  and  not  be  able,  and  by  which  the 
few  only  who  strive  shall  make  good 
their  entrance  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
It  is  by  ditit  of  painful  and  assiduous 
striving  that  salvation  is  at  length  car- 
ried ;  and  just  as  the  courser  may  be  said 
scarcely  to  have  won,  who,  with  the  utmost 
of  his  power  and  fieetness  hath  made 
good  his  distance  by  a  hair-breadth  of 
space,  or  within  a  moment  of  time,  so  it 
is  said  of  the  righteous  by  the  apostle  in 
our  text,  that  scarcely  they  are  saved. 

Now  the  question  we  have  to  put  upon 
all  this  is,  whether  the  righteous  of  our 
day,  or  those  who  detm  themselves  to 
be  so,  are  really  comporting  themselves 
in  a  way  answerable  to  such  a  represen- 
tation ?  Are  they  running,  so  as  that 
they  may  obtain  ?  Are  they  fighting,  so 
as  that  they  may  gain  a  hard- won  vic- 
tory 1  Are  they  striving,  so  as  that  they 
may  force  an  entrance  of  great  obstruc- 
tion and  difficulty  1  Where,  we  ask,  ara 
there  any  symptoms  of  a  work  and  of 
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«  Trttrfare,  or  of  that  busy  earnestness 
which  a  state  of  probation  like  ours  would 
seem  so  imperiously  to  demand  ?  There 
is  a  whole  iiost  of  people,  we  are  aware, 
who  do  stand  forth  and  signalize  them- 
selves as  the  Religionists  of  the  day. 
But  amid  all  the  pretence  and  profession 
by  which  they  are  distinguished,  where 
IS  the  practical  exercise?  Where  the 
strenuous,  the  sustained  efibrt  that  cometh 
out  of  desirous  hearts  and  doing  hands  ? 
How  many  or  how  few  are  there  of  these 
who  are  diligently  plying  at  the  real  task- 
work of  Christianity?— who  are  making 
a  business  of  their  sanctification  ? — who 
are  labouring  for  Heaven,  as  if  pursued 
by  the  conviction  that  without  labour  they 
will  never  make  it  out,  and  that  even  after 
their  utmost  labour,  they  will  but  save 
their  distance,  and  scarcely  reach  the 
goal  which  they  are  tending  to?  Surely, 
if  they  proceeded  on  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, their  appearance  altogether  would  be 
that  of  men  upon  the  stretch — of  men, 
all  whose  feculties  were  pressed  into  a 
mighty  service — of  men  in  a  state  of 
::onstant  and  great  urgency,  on  a  way 
oeset  with  many  obstacles,  and  their 
progress  through  which  required  the 
fbrthputting  of  all  their  strength,  ^nd 
of  all  their  busy  expedients.  Now  we 
scarcely  see  this  degree  of  intensity 
any  where.  Not  certainly  among  all,  if 
inaeed  among  any,  of  those  who  are 
called  the  professing  people.  They  have 
more  the  semblance  of  men  who  have 
been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  sound  of  a 
pleasant  song,  than  of  men  who  have 
oeen  roused  into  actionby  a  spirit-stirring 
call.  Their  orthodoxy  has  acted  rather 
as  a  sedative  than  a  stimulant.  It  has 
cradled  them  into  a  state  of  repose  rather 
than  brought  them  out  into  a  state  of 
exertion.  They  are  more  like  men  un- 
der the  power  of  an  opiate,  than  of  men 
who,  awoke  from  lethargy,  and  now  in 
the  attitude  of  readiness  for  service,  have 
their  loins  girded  about  and  their  lamps 
burning. 

Christianity  is  grievously  misunder- 
stood, whenever  it  is  imagined  that  all 
this  activity  and  labour  are  not  called  for. 
They  are  sadly  misled  by  their  creeds 
and  their  systems,  who  fancy  the  death 
of  Christ  to  be  that  terminating  object,  in 
which  (he  believer  has  only  to  rest  and 
do  nothing.     Instead  of  this,  it  is  the 


starting-post  of  a  busy  career,  whence 
the  Christian  breaks  forth  with  hope  and 
alacrity  on  all  the  services  of  a  new  obe- 
dience. "  Christ  gave  himself  for  us," 
says  the. apostle,  ^  that  he  might  redeem 
us  from  all  iniquity,  aud  purify  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  good 
works."  The  faith  of  the  gospel  so  en- 
larges the  heart,  as  to  make  him  by  whom 
it  is  actuated,  run  in  the  way  of  the  com^ 
mandments.  There  is  nought,  surely, 
of  indolence  in  this.  The  work  which 
it  is  given  a  Christian  to  do,  is  not  a  work 
done  so  easily,  that  it  may  be  lightly,  or 
carelessly,  or  superficially  gone  about-— 
but  a  work  done  with  such  exceeding 
difficulty,  that  they  who  do  accomplish 
it,  accomplish  it  but  scarcely,  and  so  it  is 
but  scarcely  that  they  are  saved. 

To  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence—- 
to  keep  the  heart  in  the  love  of  God — ^to 
dwell  with  ever-recurring  contemplation 
on  those  objects  of  faith  by  which  ffrati* 
tude  and  affectionate  loyalty,  and  aU  the 
purposes  of 'new  obedience  are  upholden 
— to  keep  a  strict  and  resolute  guardian* 
ship  over  the  inner  man,  amid  the  temp- 
tations by  which  it  is  both  plied  from 
without,  and  most  insidiously  operated 
upon  from  within — ^to  watch  over  the 
infirmities  of  temper,  the  perpetual  aber* 
rations  of  selfishness  and  vanity — to 
follow  after  peace  when  surrounded  by 
provocatives  to  war,  to  maintain  charity 
m  the  midst  of  cruelest  provocations — to 
be  patient  under  calumny  and  injuAice : 
and  master  that  most  difficult  of  all 
achievements,  the  love  of  enemies  who 
have  hurt  or  affronted  or  betrayed  us — to 
bid  away  all  the  incitements  of  sensuality, 
so  as  both  to  have  purity  in  the  heart  and 
temperance  in  the  habits,  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  besetting  solicitations :  In 
actdition  to  these  labours  of  the  unseen 
Spirit,  to  fill  the  whole  history  with  the 
doings  of  a  visible  obedience — to  labour 
in  our  closets,  to  labour  in  our  families, 
to  labour  in  the  ordinances  of  reli^on,  to 
labour  in  the  attentions  and  the  offices  of 
social  intercourse,  to  labour  in  the  visita- 
tions of  liberahty  and  kindness,  to  labour 
yet  with  a  spirit  schooled  out  of  all  its 
worldliness  in  the  business  of  our  callings 
— these,  these  are  the  tests  of  ChristianUy 
here ;  and  these,  when  done  to  the  glory 
of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  will  be 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity  hereafter 
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These  are  the  treasures  laid  up  for  ufl  in 
Heaven — Dot  as  forming  our  title-deed  to 
that  glorious  iaheritanceof  the  saints,  hut 
as  forming  our  meetness  for  its  exeroises 
and  its  joys.  All  the  possible  acts- and 
virtues  of  humanity  put  together,  eannot 
build  up  a  claim  to  Heaves ;  but  they 
build  up  the  indi^ensable  character  of 
Heaven.  They  compose  not  that  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Chiist  which  is 
the  meritorious  plea;  but  they  cc»npose 
that  personal  righteousness  of  his  disciples 
which  is  their  essential  *  preparation. 
And  it  is  the  magnitude  of  that  prepara- 
tion :  it  is  the  loftiness,  the  spirituality  of 
that  law,  with  the  graces  and  perfections 
of  which  they  are  called  upon  to  clothe 
thenriselves ;  it  is  the  mignty  range:  or 
extent  of  a  commandment  whereof  the 
Psalmist  says,  that  it  is  exceeding  broad 
-^these  make  the  work  and  the  labour 
of  Christianity  such  that  it  scarcely  can 
be  done — >the$e,  as  oonstitutingthesalva« 
tion  of  believers  from  sin  unto  righteous- 
ness, give  emphatic  truth  to  the  saying, 
that  the  righteous  scarcely  can  be  saved. 
Now  the  first  class  oi  believers  who 
ought  to  feel  the  force  of  this  representa- 
tion, are  they  who  have  embraced  the 
&ith  of  the  gospel.  What  an  impressive 
warning  to  all  such  thai  it  is  but  scarcely 
they  shall  be  saved  i  You  may  win^  but 
hardly,  and  as  if  within  a  hair-breadth. 
Now  to  make  this  out,  are  you  working 
hardly  ?  Does  your  seeking  amount  to 
any  thing  like  striving  ?  Are  you  at  all 
like  men  putting  forth  your  whole  might 
for  carrying  some  point  of  difficulty? 
When  tHe  fortress  stands  in  a  position  that 
IS  nearly  impregnable,  we  nnd  that  all 
the  strength  and  ail  the  tactics  of  besieg- 
ers are  put  forth  in  the  businessof  storm- 
ing it  Is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  we 
ask,  suffering  this  violence  at  your  hands ; 
and  where  are  your  high  resolves,  your 
busy  expedients,  your  struggles  and  your 
onsets  for  taking  it  by  force  1  Wnjere 
are  jour  ardent  prayers  for  strength ; 
and  then,  the  stirring  up  or  the  putting 
forth  of  that  streng^  which  is  in  you  for 
great  and  arduous  performances  ?  And, 
do  you  watch  as  well  as  pray  ?  It  is  not 
the  devotion  of  a  little  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, followed  up  by  an  utter  relaxation  of 
spirit  through  the  day — ^It  is  not  the 
ooaervation  of  all  the  Sabbath  punctuali- 
ties followed  up  by  a  week  of  earthliness 


-*^t  is  not  Uie  sacramental  decency^  or 
even  the  sacramental  fetvour^  foUowea  up 
by  a:  year,  throughout  the  general  tenor 
of  which,  you  breathe  like  other  men  the 
air  -of  this  world's .  business  and  this 
world's  componionshtp-r- It  is  not  thus 
tihat  you  acquit  yourselves  like,  servants, 
who)  at  if  under  the  immediate  eye  of 
HeaTen,  mre  'working  and .  waiting  for 
their  Lord.  Awaken,  awaken,  ih&a.  all 
ye,  who  sit  at  ease  in  Zion,  if  ye  would 
escape  the  fearfnlness  which  shall  over- 
take the  hypoorite,  the  doom' of  those  who 
say,  Lord,.  Lord,  while  they  do  not  the 
things  which  he  says. 

II.  Now  if  such  be  the  ordeal  which 
even '  the  righteous 'must  undergo,  what 
must .  become  of  the  ungodly  ?  If  the 
former  can  scarcely  pass  the  judgment  in 
saiely,  how  is  it  possible  that  in  that  judg- 
ment the  latter  can  stand  ?  It  hegins,  it 
wonld.appear,  atthe  house  of  God,  and 
there  it  so  searches  and  scrutinizes,  that 
it  is  but  hardly  and  by  a  little  way,  that 
many,  even  of  Christ's  own  disciples 
shall  be  found  on  the  riffht  side  of  the  line 
of  demarcation.  It  ends  with  those  who 
stand  afar  loff  from  the  precincts  of  holi- 
ness or  of  heaven,  and  among  them  it 
wttl  be  a  consuming  fire.  If  the  saints, 
with  all  their  prayers  and  pains  and 
struggles  upoA' earth,  shall  but  have  won 
their  distance  by  a  hair-breadth,  and  by 
their  much  strenuousness  have  forced, 
and  scarcely  forced  their  admittance 
within  the  door  of  the  kingdom — ah  I 
what  will  become  of  those  sinners,  the 
care  of  whose  souls  cost  them  no  strenu- 
ousness, who  live  here  as  they  list,  and 
make  this  evanescent  wiorld  their  resting- 
place,  without  an  effort  or  a  wish  beyond 
it  Surely,  if  among  God's  own  people 
the  sacred  jealousy  of  His  nature  act 
as  a  refiner's  fire,  to  separate  the  almost 
from  the  altogether  Christian,  it  must  go 
forth  in  one  mighty  and  devouring  tide 
of  conflagration  among  the  hosts  of  the 
rebellious. 

'  Our  purpose  in  distinguishing  the  un- 
godly and  the  sinners  into  two  classes,  is 
if  possible  to  excite  salutary  alarm  in  the 
breasts  of  those,  who  imagine  of  them- 
selves that  they  are  not  sinners— 
who  at  least  imagine  of  themselves 
that  they  are  ■  not  in  danger,  because 
in  reputation  and  good  will  among  men, 
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ihey  are  free  from  the  disgrace  of  all 
gross  and  notorious  delinquencies.  They 
Be  not.  They  steal  not.  They  oppress 
not  the  poor  ;  nor  do  they  violate  either 
the  equities  of  business  or  the  proprieties 
of  good  neighbourhood.  It  is  a  most  fre- 
quent, hay  a  most  natural  delusion  among 
such,  that  they  ai^e  not  great  sinners — 
and  for  this  best  0/  aJI  reasons  that  they 
are  chargeable  with  no  great  sins.  They 
will  not  admit  the  magnitude;  of  their 
gnilt^neither  will  they  admit  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  danger,  till  some  specific 
or  definite  transgression  cap  be  alleged . 
against  thein.«  In  the  absence  of  these 
they  feel  a  complacency  in  their  present 
state,  and  are  visitied  with  no  disturbance 
at  least,  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
future  prospects.  They  stand  alike  ex- 
empted from  remorse  and  terror.  And 
it  serves  to  foster  this  tranquility  of  spirit 
more,  if  to  the  absence  of  all  wnich  they 
deem  to  be  positively  bad,  they  add  the 
presence  of  much  that  is  positively  fi^ood 
m  their  character — if  they  be  amiabTe  in 
the  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life, 
if  they  be  kind  and  companionable 
among  their  fellows,  if  they  be  erect  and 
untainted  in  honour,  if  they  be  trusty  in 
friendship,  if  they  be  devoted  in  patriot- 
ism. 

These  are  the  virtues  which  uphold, 
nay  beiutify  the  societies  of  the  earth — 
but  what  we  affirm  of  one  and  all  of  them 
is,  that  they  do  coexist  with  ungodliness. 
Alon^  with  the  presence  of  these  social 
moralities,  there  may  be  the  absence  or 
titter  destitution  of  all  the  sacred  morali- 
ties. That  is  a  pleasing  light  which  is 
struck  out  by  the  mere  workings  of  in- 
stinct i,n  the  hearts  and  among  the  habit- 
ations of  men.  But  it  difiTers  from  that 
light  which  cometh  down  from  the  upper 
sanctuary.  The  one  is  no  more  like  to 
the  other  than  the  tiny  lustre  of  the  glow- 
worm is  like  unto  the  firmament*s  merid- 
ian blaze.  There  may  be  nought  of  the 
celestial  in  this  earth-born  virtue  ]  and  it 
is  a  possible,  nay  a  frequent,  thing  that 
men  shall  live  and  breathe  in  its  atmos- 
phere, yet  live  withput  God. 

Now,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  grouping 
these  men  into  a  company  by  themselves, 
that  we  view  the  ungodly  of  our  text,  as 
separate  from  the  sinners  of  our  text. 
They  in  truth  form  a  distinct  class  of 
foei^ — accomplished,  and  perhaps  bril- 
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liantly  acconipli^hed  in  the  moralities  of 
earth,  yet  without  one  thought  or  one 
visitation  in  their  spirits  of  any  practical 
earnestness  about  the  heaven  that  lies 
beyond  it^ — free  of  all  those  sins  which 
would  be  tern^ed  delinquencies  in  the 
world,  yet  most  surely  as  free  of  all  de- 
votedness  in  their  hearts  to  Him  who 
made  the  world-r- surrounded  by  the  re- 
gards of  kindness  and  the  obeisances  of 
respect  in  their  neighbourhood  below, 
yet  living  in  a  perpetual  exile  of  the 
affections  from  Him  who  is  above,  at 
once  the  Father  and  the  Judge  of  the 
human  family: — ^lulled  into  complacency 
by  the  thought  of  the  many  duties  and 
the  many  decencies  whereoi  they  acauit 
themselves,  yet  hastening  onward  to  that 
day  of  account,  when  tried  by  the  ques- 
tion, "  What  ha.ve  you  done  unto  God  ?" 
they  shall  be  left  without  a  speech  and 
\yitnout  an  arffument,  Surely,  if  they 
who  have  carea  and  striven  and  sought 
after  God  all  their  days,  yet  after  all  are 
but  scarcely  saved — well  may  it  be  asked, 
what  shall  become  of  those  who  have 
never  cared  1  ,  If  with  the  one  there  be 
such  difficulty  of  salvation,  what  are  we 
to  conclude  of  the  other,  but  that  with 
them  there  is  the  certainty  of  damnation  I 
If  it  be  with  so  much  ado  that  the  ri^^ht* 
eous  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  tneir 
coming  judgment,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  ungodly  can  stand  ? 

We  are  not  charging  you  with  aught 
which  the  world '  would  call  monstrous. 
We  charge  you  only  with  .the«negatives 
of  character.  You  have  no  practical,  no 
perpetual , sense  of  God.  We  are  no* 
speaking  of  your  vices.  We  speak  only 
pf  ypuy  defects.  You  are  deficient  from 
seare4ness.  It  ^is  not  by  your  profliga- 
cies, but  simply  ^  your  negations  that 
we  describe  you.  You  have  no  godli- 
ness, or  you  are  ungodly.  Your  con- 
sciences can  tell,  whether  such  be  a  just 
representation  of  yourselves.  It  can  make 
palpable  the  difference  between  the  habit 
of  your  souls,  and  that  of  those  whose 
eye,*and  the  aspiration  of  whose  hearty 
are  ever  towards  the  upper  sanctuary— 
whose  jlelight  is  in  communion  with 
God,  and  whose  chief  dread  it  is. to  offend 
Him — who  bear  upon  their  spirits  at  all 
times  a  reverential  impression  of  Hia 
sacredness  ]  and  who  strive,  with  all  then 
vigour  atid  all  their  vigilance,  to  uphoM 
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that  frame  of  the  affections,  which  most 
befits  the  expectant  of  heaven,  and  best 
prepires  for  its  holy  services.  You  can 
•  oest  say  if  it  be  thus  with  you ;  and 
whether  you  now  realise  those  longings 
ind  tfiose  kbourings  of  the  life  of  faith, 
oy  which  all  the  feelings  of  the  inner 
man,  and  all  the  doings  of  the  outer  man, 
Are  consecrated  to  the  business  of  a  high 
calling.  Even  they  who  are  the  most 
strenuous  and  the  most  devoted  in  this 
business  of  piety— even  they, but  scarcely 
shall  be  saved  ;  and  what,  we  rejfeat,  can 
become  of  those,  who,  from  their  cradles 
to  their  graves,  do  but  grovel  in  the  dust 
of  that  earth  which  they  tread  upon,  and 
live  without  God  in  the  world  7 

Think  not  then,  that  you  might  sleep 
on  in  safety  because  you  have  had  no 
crimes.  That  judgment  which  shall  at 
length  awaken  you,  will  fall  in  weighti- 
est vengeance  upon  your  head,  if  it  but . 
find  you  in  a  state  of  negation  and  naked- 
ness. You  fancy,  that  you  have  done 
nothing  against  God.  But  it  is  enough 
that  you  have  lived  without  God.  You 
are  not  conscious  of  such  disobedience  as 
any  distinct  or  specific  act  of  rebellion. 
But  enough,  that  you  have  not  yielded 
obedience  to  His  reign.  It  will  be  vain 
to  allege  that  you  never  were  a  rebel 
against  Him,  it  He  can  allege  that  He 
never  had  the  rule  over  you.  They  are 
your  own  v,  ills  that  have  ruled  you.  It 
18  by  the  waywardne38  of  your  own 
^flections  that  you  have  walked.  It  may 
not  have  been  on  a  way  of  profligacy  or 
on  a  way  of  scandalous  profaneness  ;  but 
still  it  was  your  own  way,  and  not  His 
way.  You  have  carried  it  all  your  lives 
long,  independently  of  God.  Perhaps 
without  any  gross  violation  of  the  decen- 
cies of  life, -but  then  ydk  have  a  taste  for 
decency.  Perhaps  without  any  glaring 
infraction  of  the  integrities  of  business ; 
but  then,  you  have  a  native  principle  of 
integrity.  Perhaps  with  an  habitual 
homage  to  the  voice  of  society,  and  even 
an  occasional  homage  to  the  voice  of  3(our 
own  conscience ;  but  reckless  all  the 
while  to  the  voice  of  God,  and  relatively 
Co  Him,  in  as  deep  a  slumber  of*  uncon- 
sciousness ns  if  He  were  a  nonentity  or 
a  phantom.  Now,  you  refuse  to  hear 
the  voice  of  His  rightful  authority ;  and 
fp  afterwards  you  shall  be  laade  to  hear 


the  thunders  of  His  righteous  condem« 
nation. 

III.  So  much  for  the  subtle  delusion 
of  those  who  are  ungodly,  but  feel  not 
themselves  to  be  sinners — and  just  be* 
cause,  whatever  may  be  the  hidden  deUa- 
quencies  of  their  spirit,  there  are  no  ^pft- 
eific  delinquencies  of  outward  conduct 
with  the  matter  of  which  they  are  charge- 
able. He  who  ventures  upon  the  latter 
kind  of  disobedience,  belongs  to  a  distinct 
genus  of  character  from  that  of  mere  un- 
godliness. And  hence  th^  distinction  we 
would  make  between  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner.  The  one  simply  cares  not 
for  God.  The  other,  more  resolute,  lifts 
against  Him  an  open  defiance.  The  one, 
led  by  his  own  will,  can  perhajss  only  be 
gharged  with  the  distance  of  his  affec- 
tions from  the  person  or  character  of 
God.  The  other,  in  formal  and  active 
resistance  to  the  Divine  will,  may  be 
charged  with  the  despite  done  by  his 
actions  to  the  authprity  of  God.  The 
one  is  only  disafifected.  The  other  is 
more,  he  is  disobedient :  and  while  the 
former  is  but  upon  the  neutral  ground 
of  indifference  to  God,  the  latter   has 

Slanted  his  daring  footstep  within  the 
istinct  and  the  declared  landmark  of  a 
forbidden  territory.  Such  is  the  diflTer* 
ence  between  him  who  is  ungodly,  and 
him  who  is  a  transgressor.  The  one  is 
destitute  of  the  feeling  of  loyalty.  The 
other,  more  stoutly  rebellious,  hatn  broken 
the  laws.  He  hath  more  outraged  Hea- 
ven's high  sovereignty.  He  hath  more 
braved,  and  bid  de&nce  to  the  authority 
of  God, 

It  is  the  more  visible  nature  of  his  de- 
linquency which  lays  him  opener  to  the 
conviction  of  sin,  than  the  man  of  decent 
morality,  yet  withal  rooted  ungodliness ; 
and  thus  also  would  we  explam  the  de- 
claration of  Christ,  that  publicans  and 
sinners  enter  the  kinc^dom  of  heaven  be- 
fore the  Pharisees.  They  are  more  easily 
conscience-stricken,  just  because  their  sins 
are  more  conspicuous.  Their  fraud,  or 
their  falsehood,  or  tlftir  drunkenness,  or 
their  impurity,  or  their  sabbath  profana- 
tions, Or  their  blasphemies,  or  their  acts 
of  oppression  and  violence ;  these  are 
more  glaring  insignia  of  revolt  against 
the  government  of  Heaven,  than  is  ths 
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»atent,  the  lurking  ungodliness  of  a 
worldly  moralist — even  though  it  should 
leaven  his  whole  heart,  and  thoroughly 
impregnate  every  deed  of  his  history. 
Both  will  be  reckoned  with  on  the  great 
day  of  manifestation — the  one  by  the 
secret  things  of  his  heart,  which  sdall 
then  be  revealed  ;  the  other  by  the  deeds 
done  in  his  body,  which  shall  then  be 
ludged.  But  the  inward  secrets  may  not 
36  palpable  now  while  the  outward  aeeds 
are  abundantly  so.  The  apostle  makes 
a  distinction  between  those  sins  which 
are  open  before-hand,  and.  those  which 
follow  after.  It  is  a  distinction  realized 
by  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  of  our 
lext  The  relfeUion  of  the  former  has 
Its  firm  though  unseen  hold  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  bosom  The  rebellion  of 
the  latter  is  written  in  such  characters 
upon  his  forehead  as  may  be  seen  and 
read  of  all  men. 

It  is  thus,  that  while  often  difficult  to 
awaken  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  the 
mere -ungodly — the  heart  of  the  sinner 
may  be  reacned  by  reading  to  him  in 
the  deeds  of  his  history  his  own-  char- 
acter ;  and  by  reading  to  him,  in  .the 
character  of  tnese  deeds,  the  tremendous 
destiny  which  awaits  him.  It  is  thus 
that  we  would  try  to  lay  an  arrest  on  the 
career  of  the  transgressor.  We  would 
appeal  to  his  own  consciousness  of  his 
own  doings.  We  would  remind  him  of 
the  sabbaths  that  he  has  violated,  or  of 
the  execrations  that  he  has  poured  forth, 
or  of  the  impurities  and  excesses  that  he 
has  induls^ed  in,  or  of  the  dishonesties  in 
business  that  he  has  committed,  or  of  the 
relative  duties  that  he  has  broken,  or  of 
the  calumnies,  whether  heedless  or  ma- 
lignant, wherewith  he  has  soiled  a  neigh- 
bour's reputation     We  need  not  speak  I 


to  him  of  the  ungodliness  that  is  in  his 
heart,  when  things  like  these  have  broken 
out  upon  his  history — the  overt-acts  of 
rebellion — the  expressions  of  a  distinct 
and  declared  warfare  against  Heaven's 
throne.  And  O,  if  he  but  knew  the  in- 
violable sacred ness  of  Him  who  sitteth 
thereon — of  .Him  whose  eyes  are  as  a 
flame  of  fire,  and  before  the  robukc  of 
whose  countenance  all  the  derision  and 
defiance  of  the  hardiest  in  wickedness 
must  at  length  melt  away — surely  he 
would  judge  it  better  to  recall  himself  in 
time,  than  to  appear  with  all  the  aggra- 
vations of  his  uncancelled  guilt  before 
the  judgment-seat  The  voice  of  wel- 
come and  of  good- will  still  calls  upon 
him  from  his  mercy-seat ;  and  that  God, 
the  book  of  whose  remembrance  is  laden 
with  the  record  of  his  misdoings,  is  still 
willing  that  they  shall  all  be  blotted  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  great  atonement :  and 
if  he  will  only  break  ofl*  his  sins  by 
righteousness  and  turn  him  to  Christ  who 
is  mighty  to  save,  the  way  of  renovation 
is  yet  open;  and  the  great  Lawgiver, 
whom  he  has  so  often  offended,  beckons 
hifti  to  draw  niffh  and  taste  of  His  gra- 
ciousness.  Such  is  the  offer  now:  but 
let  both  the  sinner  and  the  ungodly  re- 
collect, that  this  season  of  opportunity 
will  soon  pass  away.  The  invitations 
of  God's  tenderness  will  give  place,  and 
that  speedily,  to  the  terrors  of  a  vengeance 
which  will  burn  all  the  more  fiercely  be 
cause  of  a  slighted  gospel,  and  a  rejected 
Saviour.  Be  alive  then  to  the  urgency 
of  the  present  call,  to  the  power  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  present  invitation. 
Kiss  the  Son  while  He  is  in  the  way — 
lest  his  wrath  should  begin  to  burn — 
when  blessed  only  shall  they  be  who 
have  put  their  trust  in  Him. 


SERMON  V. 

« 

On  the  Spirit^s  striving  toiih  Man, 
"  And  the  Lord  Mid,  My  Spirit  sluill  not  always  strive  with  man.'* — Gcn.  vi  3. 


When  man  is  prevailed  on  to  follow 
the  call  of  the  Gospel,  he  does  it  on  the 
inlpulte  of  certain  considerations.  In- 
terest, for  example,  may  have  some  share 


in  moving'  him  to  this  step ;  but  this  it 
cotild  not  have,  unless  he  saw  his  interest 
to  be  involved  in  it — or,  in  other  words, 
unless  he  believed  in  the  unseer  matters 
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of  a  judgment  and  an  eternity.  Duty 
may  nave  some  share  ini  moving  him ; 
but  this  it  could  not  have,  unless  he  was 
visited  with  a  relenting  sense  of  his  obli- 
gation to  that  God,  whose  will  he  had  so 
often  forgotten,  and  whose  requirements 
he  had  so  often  trampled  on— or,  in  other 
words,  unless  the  conscience  were  made 
more  te^nder,  and  the  heart  of  stone  were 
made  more  soft  and  susceptible  than  it 
ever  had  been,  up  to  the  decisive  moment 
of  his  embarking  his  every  desire  and 
his  every  purpose,  on  that  path  of  obedi- 
ence which  leads  to  the  Jerusalem  above. 
Now,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
considerations  both  of  duty  and  of  yi- 
terest  might  be  presented  to  a  multitude 
of  people  in  the  same  lapguage,  with  the 
same  impressiveness  of  tone  and  of  vehe- 
ment affection  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
and  with  all  the  same  external  advan- 
tages on  the  part  of  the  hearer  ;  and  yet, 
m  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  a  more  fami- 
iar  exhibition  of  human  nature,  than 
that  the  movemeint  of  the  very  same 
engine  should  carry  along  with  it  a  pre- 
vailing influence  on  qertain  individuals 
of  this  multitude,  while,  with  certain 
others,  the  influence  felt  at  the  time  and 
acted  on  for  the  time,  is  at  length  lost 
and  overborne  amongst  the  coBcern^  of 
the  world,  and  the  urgency  of  its  mani- 
fold temptations. 

Now,  there  must  be  a  cause  for  this 
difference;  and  it  is  not  enough,  to  assign 
as  the  cause  the  mere  variety  of  original 
character  and  constitution  among  those, 
who  are  within  the  reach  of  a  hearing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  an 
effect ;  but  still  the  effect  is  not  such  as 
may  not  be  completely  overruled,  by  a 
cause  that  is  paramount  to  all  the  pre- 
vious \"arieties  of  character  whatever,  and 
a  cause  that  can  get  the  better  of  all  the 
resistance  which  the  hardiest  and  the 
worldiest  of  minds  may  offer  to  the  power 
of  that  truth  which  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  Inhere  are  repeated  instances, 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  of  the  un- 
likeliest  and  most  stubborn  of  men,  sur- 
rendering themselves  to  the  power  of  a 
gospel  argument,  which  has  fallen  on 
the  ronscience  of  one  who  had  appari  ntly 
a  more  impressible  constitution,  without 
fruit  and  without  efficacy.  And  to  sus- 
pend you  no  lonffer  on  tnis  topic,  we  give 
It  vou  as  one  oi  the  clearest  announce- 


ments of  Scripture — that  while,  in  the 
administration  of  Heaven^s  kingdom 
up>on  earth,  the  bible,  and  the  minister, 
and  the  various  ordinances  of  religion, 
are  set  agoing  as  so  many  visible  instru- 
ments for  turning  man  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God — it  is  ihaj  spirit  wljich 
bloweth  where  He  listeth,  who  gives  to 
these  instruments  all  their  success,  and 
all  their  energy.  And,  without  stopping 
at  present  to  resdlve  all  the  interesting 
questions  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
this  most  important  doctrine,  we  feel, 
that  we  are  only  uttering  the  words  of 
God's  own  authoritative  revelation,  when 
we  say,  tliat,  wherever  an  impression  is 
kindled  m  a  human  bosom  on  thesrde  of 
what  is  right,  or  penitent,  or  pious,  there, 
through  the  medium  of  some  secondary 
cause  or  other,  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
at  work.  And  in  every  movement  of 
conscience,  in  every  pang  of  self-reproach, 
in  every  visitation  of  a  compunctious  ten- 
derness, in  every  conception  of  a.  better 
purpose,  in  every  longing  of  the  soul 
after  a  conformity  to  the  law  of  heaven, 
in  every  upward  aspiring  of  the  heart 
under  all  the  darkness  and  all  the  passion 
by  which  it  is  encompassed,  do  we  recog- 
nize a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit's  indu- 
ence,  a  trace  of  His  unseen  but  most  un- 
doubted agency,  a  struggle  in  that  con- 
test \yhich  is  now  going  on  between  the 
powers  of  heaven  and  of  hell  for  the 
dominion  of  this  world ;  and  upon  .the 
issue  of  which  contest  in  the  soul  of  each 
individual  it  will  depend,  whether  he.  re- 
main in  captivity  to  the  spirit  that  now 
worketh  in  the  cnildren  of^ disobedience; 
or  renewed  in  his  mind  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  he  be  rescued  from,  that 
universal  wreck  which  has  come  upon 
the  species,  and  be  exalted  into  a  monu- 
ment of  that  Redeemer's  triumphs,  who 
has  undertaken  the  work  of  our  deliver- 
ance, and,  for  that  greatness  of  strength 
which  He  put  forth  is  the  execution  of 
it,  has  obtained  for  His  reward,  that  He 
shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and 
be  satisfied. 

•  Now  it  may  require  some  attention 
ftofti  you,  to  perceive  the  precise  kind  of 
responsibility,  which  this  view, of  tho 
matter  lays  on  one  and  on  all  of  us. 
Were  a  charge  committed  to  me  by  some 
rightful  superior  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
I  incur  no  fault  tov^'ards  him,  though  I 
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Ul  to  acquaint  myself  of  the  articles  of 
tbk  charge.  But  conceive  an  interpreter 
to  step  m  between  me  *  and  him,  and 
to  translate  the  whole  of  his  instructions 
into  my  vernacular  language ;  and  then 
should  I  persist  in  my  nedlect,  I  land 
myself  in  all  the  guilt  of  disobediences 
Or,  what  brings  it  still  nearer  to  the  topic 
on  hand,  conceive  me  to  be  labouring 
under  such  a  deafness,  that  L cannot  pos- 
sibly hear  the  feeble*  voice  of  my  master  j 
as  he  deliver?  his  commission  to  me; 
but  that  I  am  able  to  understand  it  by 
the  more  powerful  enunciation  of  a  third 
person,  who  acts  as  an  assistamt:  in  this 
business  of  communication  betwixt  us. 
Or,  what  perhaps  is  a  still  more  pFecise 
approximation,  conceive  me  to  be  igno- 
rant of  the  authority  and  blind  to  the 
claims  of  him  who  is  'layings  his  com- 
mands upon  me ;  but  that  another  ex- 
plains the  matter  so  as  to  make  me  sensi- 
ble of' his  moral  and  legitimate  right 
to  the  whole  of  my  obedience.  Then 
you  can  be  at  no  loss  to  feei,'  how,  what- 
ever palliations  might  be  devised  for  my 
want  of  subordination  to  the  will  of  my 
superior,  had  there  been  no  iAter mediate 
link  of  interpretation,  or  of  exposition,  or 
of  audible  conveyance  betwixt  us — ^yet, 
with  such  a  link,  every  such  palliation  is 
done  away ;  and  the  more  faithfully  and 
laboriously  and  patiently  the  office  of  an 
interpreter  has  been  discharged,  the  more 
does  it  go  to  aggravate  the  blame  of  him, 
whoj  with  all  these  advantages,:  still 
refuses  the  rightful  call  of  his  rightful  su- 
perior^ and  turns  in  contempt  and  diso« 
bedience  away  from  him. 

Now  it  would  suspend  our  immediate 
object,  did  we  attempt  at  present  whatwe 
think  can  be  done  by  the  united  force  of 
reason  and  Scripture,  to  pour  the  light  ci 
a  thorough  explicitoess  into  rail  the  snb- 
tleties  ^  this  interesting  argument:  We 
will  not  therefore  say  at  present,  in  how 
(at  man,  because  labouring' as  he  does 
under  a  moral  blindness  of  perception, 
and  sunk  in  all  the  stupidity  of  a  consti- 
tutiosai  alienation  from  GkKi,  is,  on  that 
aooount,  to  be  held  less  guilty  of  rebeilion 
against  Him  by  his  lue  of  prone  and 
hoibitual  disobedience.  But^  sure  we  are, 
that  it  would  take  away  from  the  whole 
foree  of  the  apology,  were  some  secret 
and  invisible  powdr  to  open  at  times  the 
eye  of  nis  mind  to  the  high  titles  and  aif- 


tfaority  of  the  Grodhead  ,*  and  lie  with 
eyes  so  op^n,  to  pat  his  daring  footstep 
on  that  forbidden  ground  which  is  fenced 
about  by  ihe  prohibitions  of  the  Divine 
law.  Or,  were  this  power  to  touch  his 
heart  by  some  sense  of  dutiful  obligation 
to  his  Jnakei^ :  and  he,  stifling  the  whole 
of  its  urgency,  were  to  forbear  an  en- 
trance upon  the  inray  of  the  command* 
ments.  Or  were  this  power  to  lay  beforo 
him,  in  clear  and  resistless  manifestation, 
the  spectacle  of  an  invitincf  God,  plying 
His  wandering  prodigal  with  all  the  ten* 
derness  o(  entreaty,  and  assuring  him  on 
the  pledge  of  His  own  Son  given  up  to 
the  death  for  us,  that  if  he  turn  in  repent* 
ance  to  the  God  he  has  strayed  from,  all 
will  be  forgiven  and  all  will  be  forgotten ; 
and  hej  unmoved  out  of  his  obstinacy  by 
the  whole  weight  of  this  fatherly  expos* 
tulation,  were  to  refuse  the  proffered  kind- 
ness, srnd  unmindful  of  the  call  from 
heaven,  were  to  walk  in  the'counfcl  of 
his  own  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
eyes.  Now  there  is  such  a  power  at 
work  with  us  all;  We  see  Him  not,  but 
we  have  the  experience  of  His  agency  in 
the  effect  it  has  on  our  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. This  is  the  only  way  in  which 
His  interference  may  have  been  at  alt 
sensible  to  you — even  by  a  movement  of 
conscience,  when  it  pointed  to  you  the 
path  of  duty,  or  charged  on  you  the  guilt 
of  your  manifold  deviations.  All  of  you 
must  have  the  remembrance  of  such 
movements.  There  is  not  one  of  you, 
who  has  not  felt  in  your  past  history j 
a^visitation  of  this  kind  on  your  ever  busy 
and  ever  thinking  spirits.  And  there  is 
not  one* of  you  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  resisting*  these  visitations^  who  does  not 
feel,  how,  in  the  progress  of  this  resist* 
ance,  the  moral  sense  gets  more  languid 
in  its  admonitions;  and  the  monitor 
within  emits  a  gentler  voice;  and  the 
impression  of  the>  present  guite  and  the 
future' danger  is  ever  decaying  into  a 
fainter  and  a  feebler  influence ;  and  that 
horror  at  sin,  which  was  fresh  and  pow- 
erful  at  the  outset  of  life,  is  subsKling 
into  ^  hardened  insensibility ;  and,  fot 
the  tenderness  of  youthful  conscience, 
and  youthful  apprehension,  there  is  now 
perhaps  the  front  of  an  audacious  rebel* 
lion — an  iron  remoi^elessness  of  scul 
which  can  now  sin  for  i}self  without  a 
sigh,  and  behold  the  sin  of  others  without 
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oue  movement  of  concern  or  of  sympa- 
thy. "Now  if  you  look  no  farther  than  to 
the  phenomenon  of  conscience  within 
you,  you  will  look  on  this  as  the  natural 
progress  of  its  hardening ;  and  on  this 
progress,  an  argument  may  be  founded 
fi>r  immediate  repentance.  But  the  Bible 
leachos  us  to  look  farther.  It  connects 
every  phenomenon  both  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  with  the  invisible  power  which 
gives  birth  to  it  It  refers  every  moral 
movement  towards  God  in  the  heart  of 
man,  to  the  visitation  of  God's  Spirit, 
acting  the  part  of  an  enlightener  or  ad- 
viser or  persuasive  monitor,  who  plies 
His  suggestions  and  His  arguments  with 
the  men  of  a  perverse  and  obstinate  gen- 
eration. And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
called  to  grieve  not  the  Spirit,  to  quench 
not  the*  Spirit,  to  provoke  not  the  Spirit  to 
abandon  us  to  our  own  wilfulness,  to 
make  not  the  Spirit  angry  by  our  con- 
tempt for  His  warnings  and  our  resist- 
ance to  the  voice  of  His  authority.  It  is 
alarming  indeed,  to  be  told  of  the  natural 
progress  of  the  conscience,  in  becoming 
hardier  and  more  insensible  by  every  act 
of  resistance  to  its  dictates.  But  it  forms 
a  distinct  and  a  powerful  addition  to  the 
argument,  when  we  think  of  these  dic- 
tates being  set  forth  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  is  a  willing  and  a  knowing  and 
a  living  and  a  personal  agent ;  tnat  we 
by  oar  resistance  tire  His  patience,  and 
tempt  Him  to  leave  us  to  ourselves,  and 
bring  hardness  down  upon  our  hearts 
in  the  way  of  a  judgment ;  if  that  to-day 
we  hear  not  His  voice  He  may  not  come 
to-morrow,  or  if  He  do  come  mav  knock 
more  deafly  than  ever  at  the  door  of  our 
hearts,  and  emit  a  fainter  and  a  feebler 
whisperinor ;  that  if  now  we  mind  not  the 
things  which  belong  to  our  peace.  He 
will  become  less  loud  and  less  trequent  in 
His  admonitions.  He  will  gradually  die 
away  from  us  into  a  final  departure.  He 
will  let  us  alone,  and  leave  us  to  the  per- 
rerseness  of  our  own  ways  and  the  infat- 
uation of  our  own  counsels. 

The  /irst  argument  for  immediate  re< 
pentnnce  turns  upon  the  fact,  that  the 
soul,  by  every  fresh  act  of  resistance 
against  the  admonitions  of  conscience, 
gathers  the  metal  of  a  stouter  and  a  hard- 
ier resistance  in  all  time  coming.  The 
seeond  argumfnt  turns  upon  the  fact  that 
tbe  conscience  itself  is  ever)*^  day  be- 


coming less  powerful,  and  less  frequent 
and  less  urgent  in  its  admonitions ;  and 
if  you  connect  these  admonitions  with 
the  living  and  the  personal  agent,  who, 
by  whispering  to  the  human  mind 
through  the  organ  of  conscience,  is  the 
real  though'unseen  author  of  all  its  sug- 
gestions—you bring  every  individual 
amongst  us  into  the  same  relation  with 
the  Spirit  of  God,  that  subsists  between 
him  who  lies  under  certain  duties  and 
obligations,  and  him  who  fulfils  the  ofHcu 
of  his  friendly  and  advising  superior 
The  Spirit  takes  upon  Himself  the  office 
of  persuading  us  to  all  that  is  most  right- 
eous towards  God,  and  of  course  to  all 
that  is  most  beneficial  to  ourselves.  In 
the  discharge  of  this  ofHce,  there  is  the 
exercise  of  much  kindness  and  patience 
and  tender  benevolence.  If  we  act  faith- 
fully and  zealously  on  the  advice  of  thi? 
day.  He  will  treat  us  as  hopeful  subjects 
for  the  advice  of  another  day.  He  will 
persevere  in  His  si^rvices,  and  reiterate 
His  admonitions ;  and  to  us  who  have 
made  a  right  use  of  the  teaching  we  have 
received,  more  will  he  given.  And  this 
harmonized  with  all  that  we  experience 
of  the  visible  effect  of  this  invisible  influ- 
ence. He  who  betakes  himself  mosi 
scrupulously  to  the  following  of  his  coiv 
science,  is  every  day  receiving  from  it 
ihe  light  of  clearer  and  more  abundant 
intimations.  The  monitor  within  be- 
comes every  day,  by  reason  of  use,  more 
judicious  and  enlightened ;  and  more 
ablo  to  indicate  the  path  of  duty,  and  to 
lead  us  a  clear  and  a  confident  way 
through  all  the  embarrassments  of  a 
darkening  casuistrv ;  and,  in  return,  as 
it  were,  for  our  faithful  application  of  its 
more  elementary  lessons,  does  it  deal 
them  out  in  larger  and  surer  and  more 
abundant  manifestations.  The  consci- 
entious performance  of  what  we  do  know, 
is  rewarded  by  a  more  satisfying  revela- 
tion of  what  we  do  not  know.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  we  so  often  behold  the  progress 
of  a  true  believer,  to  be  from  the  fearful 
scrupulosities  of  a  yet  unsettled  and  un 
confirmed  babe  in  Christ,  to  that  firm 
purpose,  that  intrepid  decision,  that  bold 
and  immediate  energy  of  conduct,  which 
bespeak  the  full  assurance  of  a  mind  that 
knoweth  the  right  from  the  wrong,  and 
promptly  betakes  itself  to  the  line  of  its 
6wn  just  and  righteous  determinatioa 
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If  any  man  keep  my  sayings  to  him  will 
I  manifest  myself.  If  any  man  serve 
me,  he  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but 
'ShflLl  have  the  light  of  life.  These  and 
such  as  these  are  most  interesting  passa- 
ges. Tl\ey  unfold  the  connexion  which 
the  Author  of  the  Gospel  has  established, 
between  advancing  obedience  and  ad- 
vancing spiritual  discernment.  Follow 
out  the  dictates  that  have  already  been 
clearly  put  forth  to  you ;  and  this  will 
be  followed  up  by  a  more  copious  supply 
of  instruction  than  you  have  ever  yet  re- 
ceived. Walk  after  the  present  leadings 
of  your  conscience,  or  rather  of  the  Spirit 
to  whom  conscience  is  the  organ  or  chan- 
nel of  conveyance ;  and  He  will  lead  you 
still  farther:  And  thus  it  is,  that  you 
.v-row  from  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
Christian  practice,  to  the  strength  and 
the  stature  of  manhood  ;  and  are  carried 
forward  from  the  tottering  feebleness  of 
one  who  is  in  the  infancy  of  his  acquire- 
mentSj  till  you  are  made  to  stand  perfect 
and  complete  in  the  whole  will  of  God. 

Now  mark  the  opposite  result  of  that 
conduct,  by  which  we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  voice  that  is  within  us.  We  not  only 
disobey  the  voice,  but  we  stifle  it.  In  the 
whole  of  this  business  we  have  to  do  with 
one  who  is  pleased  with  our  attention  to 
Him,  and  rewards  it  by  the  growing 
clearness  and  frequency  of  His  intima- 
tions. But  shoulcl  we  withhold  our  at- 
tention, He  in  time  will  withhold  His 
intimations.  My  Spirit  will  not  always 
strive  with  the  children  of  men.  It  is 
thus  it  will  be  found  in  the  great  day  of 
account  that  He  is  clear  of  the*  blood  of 
all  the  Emilies  upon  earth.  It  will  be 
found  that  over  the  whole  face  of  an 
alienated  world,  deep  as  its  spirit  of  slum- 
ber may  be  about  the  things  of  God.  it 
will  be  found  that  He .  has  done  enousfh 
to  awaken  it.  It  will  be  found,  that, 
with  the'  mighty  instruments  of  the  law 
written  in  the  heart  and  the  law  written 
in  the  record  of  heaven's  messengers,  He 
has  made  His  ample  r^und  through  all 
the  tribes  of  this  world's  accountable 
population,  and  has  knocked  at  the  door 
of  every  conscience  ;  and  there  is  not  a 
man  who  will  have  Him  to  blame  for 
the  undoing  of  his  •eteirnity.  He  has 
given  to  .each  some  distinct  suggestions 
or  other,  which  he  himself  felt  to  be  in- 
reited  with  all  the  authority  of  a  right- 


ful command ;  and  which,  had  he  fol* 
lowed,  the  spirit  of  God  would  still  have 
kept  by  him  and  plied  him  with  his  fur- 
ther communications.  But  he  did  not 
follow  it,  clear  as  it  was  even  to  his  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  therefore 
it  is,  that  on  that  great  and  decisive  day, 
his  condemnation  will  have  a  clear  prin- 
ciple to  rest  upon.  He  ivill  be  tried  by 
the  light  that  was  put  within  his^reach, 
and  which  was  withdrawn  from  him 
only  because  he  had  not  the  uprightness 
and  the  morality  to  walk  in  it;  and 
therefore  it  is  thdt  in  him  is  fulfilled  the 
saying,  that  he  who  hath  not,  from  him 
shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he 
hath.  And  thus  it  is,  that  every  act  of 
known  and  wilful  disobedience,  throws  a 
darkening  cloud  over  the  path  of  duty; 
and  smothers  the  admonitions  of  the  m- 
ward  voice ;  and  makes  the  Spirit  of  God 
less  frequent  in  His  visitations  i  and 
hastens  to  the  soul  that  awful  consumma- 
tion of  being  let  alone,  or  of  being  finally 
abandoned  to  its  own  desperate  impeni- 
tency.  And  therefor.e  do  we  urge  you 
to  follow  out  every  one  step  and  purpose 
of  repentance  that  conscience  is  now  lay- 
ing upon  you  ;  and  that  not  merely  be 
cause  we  anticipate  in  future  a  hardiei 
resistance  to  its  dictates,  but  we  anticipate 
the  progressive  feebleness  of  a  decaying 
and  pernaps  of  an  expiring  conscience. 
Or,  in  other  words,  we  know  that  He  who 
suggests  to  it  all  its  admonitions,  and 
arms  its  voice  with  all  the  energy  that 
belongs  to  it,  may  at  length  be  driven  by 
your  perverse  and  ungracious  treatment 
of  Him  to  abandon  His  ofHce  altogether, 
and  to  leave  the  chamber  of  that  miud 
where  sin  reigns  uncontrolled  and  fills 
the  recesses  of  the  inner  man  with  its 
dark  and  unhallowed  imaoery, — leave  it 
with-  all  its  rebeUious  anections  unre- 
buked  by  His  presence  and  unblest  by 
any  of  His  future  visitations. 

This  is  not  an  aerial  speculation. 
What  we  have  now  asserted  may  bo 
seen  by  us  all,  fixed  and  exemplified  on 
many  a  living  subject.  There  are  men 
to  be  met  with  at  all  times,  crossing  our 
daily  path,  and  sitting  down  with  us  in 
the  social  party,  and  entering  into  talk 
•with  us  in  the  room  of  public  resort,  and 
into  negotiation  with  us  at  the  market- 
place— who  are  just  in  that  very  state  of 
abandonment  which  we  have  now  been 
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inscribing.  '  Ycrti  may  not  hare  been  in 
the  habit  df  looking  upon  them,  as  men 
of  whom  you  could  say,  that  the  Spirit 
of  God  had  given  them*  over.  But  this 
IS  ohfy  because  3rDU  have  not  adverted  to 
ihe  fact^-that  it  is  this  Spirit  ti* ho  is  the 
real,  though  secret  and  unnoticed  author, 
of  every  movement  of  principle ;  of  every 
suggestion  of  conscience  J  of  every  check 
of  selfteproach ;  of  every  arrestmg  caH, 
by  which  the  mind  is  directed  to  serions- 
nete,  and  is  led  to  bethink  itself  of  God, 
and  is  visited  by  a  sense  of  the  present 
guilt  and  the  coming  judgment,  and  is 
m  any  way  brought  tinder  the  power  of 
a  religious  consideration.  We  are  sure, 
you  must  allow,  that  there  is  not  a  more 
familiar  exhibition  amongst  your  fellow- 
men,  than  of  one  who  is  built  up  in  an 
ease  and  in  a  security,  to  which  the  mo- 
nitor within  oflers  no  disttrrbance  what- 
ever— of  one  who  does,  and  is  in  the 
aeliberate  habit  of  doing,  what  is  clearly 
4ind  undeniably  wrong ;  but  whose  con- 
tcience  has  ceased  to  ply  him  with  het 
lemonstrances,  and  to  tell  him  that  it  is 
•o— of  one,  who,  in  the  pursuits  of  volup- 
tuousness, suffers  not  one  thought  of  the 
law  of  heaven,  to  stop  him  in  that  un- 
hallowed career  on  which  he  has  em^ 
barked  himself — ot,  one,  who,  in  the 
prosecution  of  gain,  can  do  things  with- 
out one  check  of  remorse,  which  other 
meth  could  not  do,  without  their  inner 
man  bringing  the  whole  armour  of  prin* 
ciple  and  of  compunction  and  a  struggling 
tense  of  duty  into  war  against  it.  Yon 
must,  in  yom  walk  of  experience,  have 
met  with  such  men — whose  conscience 
is  asleep^  or  whose  conscience  has  lost 
its  power  of  admonitiori  ;  or  wbose  cbn- 
tcience,  at  least,  has  given  up  her  wonted 
task,  of  presenting  iier  admonitions  to 
the  notice  of  the  infatuated  profligate,  or 
of  the  corrupt  and  devoted  worlding. 
And  if  you  just  connect  this  fact,  offered 
to  yon  by  your  own  experience,  with  the 
tmdoulitedtruth-^thatthis  said  cobscienCe 
is  nether  more  nor  less  than  the  organ, 
through  which  the  Spirit  of  God  sends 
His  impressive  whispers  into  (he  soul ; 
and  plies  it  with  the  awful  lessons,  of  : 
man  being  answerable  to  bis  God,  and  ' 
d(  God*s  wrath  being  rerealeSl  from  hea- 1 
im  agamst  all  tmrrgbteoosness  o(  num  ' 
•^— Then  the  right  inference  to  make  con- ! 
BSrniDg  bJiQ  who  hears  no  sodi  whispers,  I 


is,  that  the  Spirit  of  (^lod  Is  no  longer  ai 
work  with  him.  He  no  longer  offers  to 
move  him  out  of  the  fatal  tranquillity 
which  has  got  hold  of  him.'  And  that' 
soul,  which  is  enjoying  itself  for  a  few 
years — ^which  feels  so  much  at  ease,  he- 
Cause  leaning  on  a  foundation  of  repose 
that  never  varies — which  goes  on  to  sin 
without  one  disquieting  scruple  ;  and  to 
keep  by  its  distance  fiom  God,  without 
one  terrifying  thought  of  His  unescapable 
eye,  and  His  no  less  unescapable  judg 
ment — Why  stich  a  soul,  surrounded  a 
it  may  be  with  all  the  securities  of  un* 
concern,  and  of  worldly  pleasure,  and  of 
prosperous  circumstances,  and  of  health, 
which  bids  fair  for  a  long  vista  and  9 
brilliant  perspective  on  this  side  of  eter- 
nity— such  a  soul,  with  all  its  enviable 
tranquillities,  and  all  its  keen  enjoyment 
of  time  and  of  its  vanities,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ripening  for  its  doom,  in 
the  deceitful  calm  of  a  deep  and  undis* 
turbed  infatuation.  And,  however  much 
the  easy  man  may  be  the  object  of  com* 
placency  to  himself  and  0(  convivial  de- 
light to  his  acquain:ances  who  are  like 
him— on  him  lies  the  au-ful  sentence  of 
being  let  alone ;  of  being  given  up  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  of  being  turned  from 
as  one  of  those  hopeless  subjects,  on 
whom  all  the  past  suggestions  of  con 
science  and  of  principle  have  been  thrown 
away :  of  being  left  to  the  deep  spirit  of 
slumber,  in  which  he  may  persist  to  the 
hour  of- death,  and  from  wnich  he  may 
never,  never  be  awakened,  til{  the  sound 
of  the  last  trumpet  shall  summon  him 
ftom  the'grave — and* the  awful  infliction 
of  his  now  heedless,  and  thoughtless,  and 
remorseless  guik,  shall  frown  upon  him 
in  fell  characters  of  truth  and  of  severity 
from  the  judgment-seat 

But,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  this  treat- 
ment of  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God  look 
hard  and  unrelenting  ?  Would  it  not  be 
kind  to  keep  by  him,  and  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  and  to  send  another  and  anethei 
suggestion  throogii  the  conscienre  of  this 
poor  child  of  infatuation?  Yes.  but  ere 
we  indulge  in  these  reflections,  let  us 
think  what  the  Spirit  of  God  has  already 
done  for  him.  We  appeal  to  his  own 
rehiembrance,  if  any  such  be  here«  whe- 
ther the  Spirit  of  God  have  not  already 
done  all  this  ?  We  call  him  to  look  baca 
on  his  yonthfot  dajFS.  and  bid  liioi  reeof' 
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led,  if  there  nev^r  xims  a  tirte  in  the 
whole  history  of'hi^  iife,  vf  hen  Conscience 
awo<ce  tipon  him,  when,  ere  he  entered 
that  career  of  giiilt  on  which  he  is  now 
90  fully  ennharked,  if  the  internal  inbni- 
tor,  true  to  her  office,  did  not  struggle 
the  point  "With  him  ;  and  hfe, '  suffering 
hhnself  to  be  overborne- t)y  temptations, 
would  nbrte  of  h6r  reproof,  anci 'turtied 
away  froth  hll  her  adrhonitions?  We 
ask  him  to  tell  u^  Upon  his  owii  honest 
retnembrance  of  the  past,  if,  eVen  after 
hd  had  been  led  astray  among  the  dark 
paths  of  this  world's  deceit  aind  this  weald's 
profligacy;  cbnscienee  still  did  not  kefep 
for  months  ahd  for  yeiirs  by  her  post, 
and  erer  and  tfnon  plied  hirA  with  her 
Yisititions  ?  We  aik  him,  if  she  did  hot 
fill  her  nlottth'vVith  arguments,  and  make 
vise  of  every  plea  to  recaf  her  thiimkless 
disciple,  fom  the  profanations  and  the 
depravities  into  which  he  was  wander- 
ing f  Wa*  there  nerer  k  time!  \^^hen  she 
pressed  him  with  her  suggestions ;  and 
he,  shutting  the  hasty  door  against  them 
all,  took  shelter  in  the  siirrounding  ex- 
ample, and  queNed  his  every  agitation 
amid  the  boisterous  merriment  of  his  still 
hardier  acquaintances  1 

Yes,  if  he  will  only  look  back,  he  will 
find  iliat  it^  was  long  and  very  long,  ere 
•conscience  '-gave  way  to  hfis  repieated 
insults,'  and  wtis  at  length  compelled 
to  quit  him  under  the-powerof  his  mani- 
fc»ld  and  provoking  contempt  for  her. 
^n'd  ere  sne  could  resififd  her  task,  did 
she  barrow  suggestions  ftain  every  quar- 
ter, and  try  her  erery.  expedient,  and 
waited  her  every  monyent,  and  bethink 
herself  of  a  variety  of  affecting  consider- 
ations. She  wonid  at  one  time  fetch  an 
argument  firom  heaven ;  and  tell  him  of 
the  God  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
of  the  law  that  ^mceedeth'  out  6f  His 
mouth,  and  of  theall-seelnjgeyethat  istn 
everv  plaice  beholding  the  evil  and  the 
gfOod.  At  another,  she* Would  fetel^  hev 
argument  from  earth;  and;  to  sabdne  him 
ilitb  tendeme^  would  she  set  befdre  him 
the  picture  of  a  venerable  hxhet;  and  of 
'the  mansions  of '  piety,  wlier^  he  irp^t 
his  early  days,  and  Would  ha'^e  9hiiy»l» 
w  horrbr  frrNna  the*  thought  of  his  presetit 
deiinqnencies ;  dnd  of  the  prayers  which 
hk  unsusp^ting  parents  are  still  putting 
(brth  for  him  ;  and  '  of  the  diank(ess 
return  he  has  made  them  fbr  all  their 
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anxieties ;  and  hovV,  dismantled  of  all  hit 
youthful  innocence,  and  with  all  purity 
fled  from  his  frractice  and  all  tenderness 
from  Ms  heart,  he  was  widening  every 
day  his  distance  from  that  God,  at  whose 
word  he  had  been  taught  to  tremble,  and 
whose  sabbaths  he  had  been  taught  to 
remember  and  to  keep  thent  holy.  But 
Why  need  We '  talk  of  his  conscience, 
when 'In  fact  it  was  the  pure  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  who  5)rompted  her 
eveiry  admonitioh,  and  gave  its  emphasis 
tb  every  lifttng^  of  her  voice.  This  Spirit 
kept  by  him;  and  gave  him  (he  fairest 
arnd  tnost  frequ^^nt  trials;  and,  grieved 
though  He  was  by  the  bitterest  provbca- 
tlbns  did  not-  fbr  long  abandon  him ;  and 
went  along  with  him  t6  those  haiii^ts  of 
ihiqufty.  Where  pure  ds  He  was.  He  had 
16  bear  with  aH  the  impurities  and  all  the 
execrations  which  are  acted  in  these 
Scenes  of  wickedneafe,  and  even  then  did 
He  attem[!)t  to  reclaim  him  to  Serious- 
ness: But  afl,  all  Was  stifled  ;  and  after 
a'  patience  exercised  to  the  uttermost — 
aftej^  the  discouragement  of  many  refusals 
— after  being  quenched  and  resisted  in 
many 'thousand  ways — ^then  and  not  till 
then  did  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  against 
whom  he  is  now  venting  forth  his  mur- 
murs of  discontent,' abandon  him  to  his 
own  infatuation. 

And  even  still,  if  there  be  any  indi- 
vidual of  the  description  we' d hide  to 
within  the 'reach  of  our  hearing,  and 
whose  conscience  has  been  at  all  touched 
or  his  feelingts  at  all  arrested,  by  the  in 
strumentality  of  our  f<^ble  voice— then 
there  has  been  another  agent  between 
him  and  us,  than  the  mere  sound  by 
which  the  words  of  truth  are  conveyed  to 
hi*  hearing.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  lent 
His  presehce  to  the  sotmd.  And  after 
tb€f  lohg  and  dreary  absence  of  those 
years  which  have  been  spent  at  a  distance 
from  all  that  wisis  serious  in  principle, 
tfnd  All  that  was' ptrre  and  righteous  in 
conduct,  has  He  now  CoiAe  baclr  upon 
him;  imd  made  another  reappearance; 
and  ^ven  him  another  sight  of  His 
rebnkmg  countenance ; '  and  is  inaking 
anothier  trial  to  find  a'  way  into  his  bosom, 
and  forgetful  df  every  provocation,  and 
of  every  wrong  that  He  ha^  gotten  f^orti 
his  hands,  is  He  telling  him  that  here  is 
another  opportunity ;  and  lifting  His 
friendly  conntenance,  that,  if  possibiei  H« 
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may  still  rebtram  him  from  the  fate  of  a 
desperado  in  rebellious  iniquity  against 
God.  He  is  pointing  to  him,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  terrors  of  that  sentence  which 
is  awaiting  him,  if  he  will  turn  him 
away  from  the  reproof  that  He  is  now 
laying  upon  His  conscience ;  and,  on  the 
other.  He  is  trying  to  lure,  him  to  his 
safety,  by  holding  forth  to  the  eye  of  his 
mind  the  arms  of  an  inviting  lawgiver, 
who,  even  in  this  late  hour  of  his  dalrk 
and  deceitful  day,  still  says,  That  if  he 
will  only  return  to  Him  and  make  his 
peace  with  Him  through  the  bloo4  of  an 
everlasting  covenant,  and  be  willing  to 
live  no  longer  to  himself  but  to  the  new 
law  of  Him  who  has  taken  upon  Him  the 
burden  of  his  iniqinties — ^that  He  is  wil- 
ling to  forgive  all  and  to  forget  all.  If 
any  thing  will  touch  the  heart  of  him 
who  has  driven  at  a  long  career  of  hard 
and  obstinate  impenitency,  this  should. 
And  if  it  do  not,  who  does  not  see  that 
God  has  wiped  His  hands  of  him  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that  He  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  and  has  plied  him  throug^h  life 
with  so  many  warnings  of  proclaimed 
danger  and  so  many  messages  of  insulted 
tenderness,  has  acquitted  Himself  of  all 
harsh  and  unrighteous  severity  ?  Who 
does  not  see,  that  the  blood  lieth  on  the 
head  of  him  who  has  thus  abandoned 
himself;  and  that  it  is  by  his  own  re- 
peated sins  a^inst  the  imploring  and 
beseeching  and  expostulating  Spirit,  that 
this  Spirit  tempted  and  exercised  to  the 
uttermost,  has  taken  its  final  flight,  and 
put  on  its  inflexible  purpose  of  never 
returning  to  this  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for 
destruction. 

Now  the  appeal  we  have  made  to  the 
hoary  and  the  habitual  and  the  hack- 
neyed offender  is  applicable  to  you  all. 
If  there  have  come  near  the  hearts  of  any 
one  of  you  this  day,  a  single  impulse 
towards  the  repentance  that  is  unto  salva- 
tion, it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  brought 
the  impulse  home  to  your  conviction: 
and  you  inflict  upon  Him  a  wound  ana 
a^provocation,  if  you  let  it  be  smothered 
among  the  levities  or  the  pro&nenesses 
or  the  cold  and  blasting  secularities  of 
this  alienated  world.  You  have  made 
this  one  otber  attempt  in  the  work  of 
striving  with  you  fruitless ;  and  you  are 
tempting  Him  to  desist  from  striving 
ahogoti^r.    O  what  a  fearful  importance 


it  gives  to  every  suggestion  of  right  or  of 
wjong  by  which  you  are  visited !  En- 
courage the  suggestion  and  follow  it; 
and  you  encourage  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  persevere  with  you,  in  the  exercise  of 
all  His  offices.  Stifle  the  suggestion, 
and  resist  it,  and  sufier  it  to  be  quenched 
and  forgotten  amid  the  tumults  of  a  noisy« 
headlong,  and  worldly  career ;  and  you 
set  up  a  contest  from  which  God  declares^ 
that  His  Spirit  will  at  length  retire.  His* 
patience  has  a  limit  beyond  which  it 
will  not  pass.  And  by  this  one  and  that 
other  act  of  resistance,  to  the  call  of  Turn 
and  repent  and  live — by  this  wretchec* 
postponement  one  day  after  another  ir. 
which  you  have  persisted  so  long — by 
this  deceitful  carrying  forward  of  the 
purpose,  to  some  distant  period  of  your 
anticipated^  history — by  this  delusive  mis- 
calculation upon  the  eleventh  hour — ^you 
are  every  day  bringing  nearer  to  you 
that  awful  consummation,  when  it  might 
be  sai(f  of  you,  what  our  Saviour  said 
with  teirs  over  the  devoted  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, <'  Hadst  thou  known  in  thy  day 
the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace, 
but  now  they  are  forever  hid  from  thine 
eyes." 

May  the  Spirit  of  God  press  home  this 
interesting  arfument  resist lessly  upon 
you  ;  and  by  the  working  of  that  power 
of  His,  by  which  He  is  mighty  to  the 
pulling  down  of  strongholds,  may  all 
your  feelings  and  all  your  purposes  be 
overborne.  May  the  call  of  immediate 
repentance  force  its  way  through  the 
withstanding  ))9rriers  of  every  heart, 
that  is  now  trenched  in  the  depths  of 
alienation.  In  the  striving  of  this  day, 
may  He  make  a  conquest  over  you. 
And  working  in  you  faith  with  power — 
and  making  through  this  faith  your  souls 
a  fit  habitation  for  Himself — and  stirring 
up  within  you  the  immediate  resolution 
of  giving  up  all  that  you  know  to  be  sin- 
ful in  your  conduct — and  plying  you 
with  suggestions,  which,  listened  to  and 
obeyed,  may  open  an  inviting  access  into 
your  heart  for  ail  His  communications — 
May  He  thus  obtain  within  you  a  firm 
and  inviolable  lodgment — That  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  His  purifying  aad 
sanctifying  and  perfecting  infiuencesf  ii 
may  be  seen  of  you,  that  you  are  indeed 
born  again  by  the  word  of  God,  brough 
home  to  your  consciences  with  power  by 
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the  Spirit  of  Qod ;  and  have  embarked 
all  your  energies  and  all  your  desires 
upon  that  new  track  of  obedience,  .which 


carries  forward  to  the  glories  of  immor* 
tality,  every  new  creature  in  Jft^iis  Chrisl 
our  Lord. 


SERMON  VI. 

On  the  Nature  of  the  Sin  unto  Death. 
"  There  u  ft  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  ny  that  he  shall  praj  for  it." — 1  John  ▼.  16. 


If  we  assume  that  the  sin  unto  death 
IS  the  same  with  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost — then,  from  what  has  been  said  in 
a  previous  discourse,  it  will  follow  that 
we  regard  those  people  to  be  on  a  wrong 
track  of  inquiry,  who,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain whether  they  have  Committed  this 
sin,  look  back  to  their  by-gone  history ; 
and  rummage  the  depositories  of  their 
past  remembrance ;  and  try  to  find, 
among  all  the  deeds  they  have  ever  com- 
mitted, that  one  deed  of  particular  enor- 
mity, to  which  the  forgiveness  of  the  gos- 
pel will  not  and  cannot  be  extended. 
There  is,  in  truth,  tio  such  deed  within 
the  reach  of  human  performance.  The 
*  blood  of  Christ  can  wash  away  the  gnih 
of  all  the  sins  of  al)  the  individuals  in  the 
assemblage  before  us ;  and,  in  the  hear- 
mg  of  every  one  of  you,  do  we  make  this 
free  and  open  announcement  of  the  gos- 
oel  remedy,  in  all  the  power  and  pre- 
ciousness  which  belong  to  it  It  is  a 
matter  of  rare  occurrence,  but  it  does  oc- 
cur, that  the  imagination  of  this  sin  fills 
the  heart  of  some  melancholy  patients, 
with  the  agitations  of  despair :  and 
spreads  a  dark  and  mournful  complexion 
over  the  secret  history  of  him  who  is  the 
nctim  of  it ;  and  keeps  the  comfort  of  the 
gospel  far  away  froin  him ;  and  fixes  in 
his  mind  the  obstinate  delusion,  that  there 
is  a  something  about  himj  whibh  renders 
him  an  exception  to  those  wide  and  uni- 
versal calls,  which  are  made  to  circulate 
at  latge  among  all  the  other  sons  and 
daugnters  of  the  species.  Now  this  is  a 
misapprehension.  The  offer  is  still  unto 
all,  and  upon  all  who  believe ;  and  he  is 
not  excluded  from  the  offer.  And  there 
is  not  a  single  iniquity  of  his  past  life  that 
to  excludes  him.  And  if  he  will  only 
eorae  to  Christ  in  His  appointed  way; 


and  do  honour  to  the  power  of  His  sacn* 
fice,  by  resting  on  it';  and  show  respect 
to  His  authority,  by  putting  forth  all  the 
energy  that  is  in  him  to  act  up  to  its  re« 
quirements ;  and  evidence  his  humble 
submission  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
by  praying  for  Him  in  faith ;  and  give 
proof  of  the  general  honesty  which  runs 
through  all  his  principles  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  religion,  by  his  diligent 
use  of  every  revealed  expedient,  in  the 
way  of  readung  and  acting  and  devoutly 
observing  the  appointed  ordinances- 
then  do  we  say  to  him  what  We  say  to 
you  all — that  you  have  taken  suck  a 
step,  and  entered  upon  such  a  career,  and 
committed  yourself  to  such  an  infalli  ' 
^idance,  as  in  spite  of  all  the  manifoL 
deformities  of  your  past  life,  and  under 
all  that  guilt  of  rebelliousness  which  now 
lies  upon  you,  will  translate  you  into  ac- 
ceptance with  the  God  whom  you  have 
so  deeply  ofiended ;  and  carry  you  for- 
ward by  the  ascending  march  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  ever-advancinsf  sanctifica* 
tion,.to  all  the  glories  and  all  the  perfec- 
tions  of  a  blissful  eternity. 

But  though  this  retrospective  examina^ 
tion  of  the  past  is  not  the  way  of  ascer- 
taining whether  you  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  there  is  a  way,  not 
perhaps  of  ascertaining,  but  of  gathering 
much  both  of  probability  and  of  most 
valuable  and  important  information  re- 
specting it  The  question  we  put  to  you 
is,  not  what  you  have  done  through  the 
life  that  is  past,  but  what  do  you  feel  at 
present  ?  How  is  the  call  we  have  now 
sounded  in  your  ears,  telling  upon  your 
purposes  ?  How  is  this  wondrously  free 
invitation  of  the  gospel  entertained  b]f 
you  at  this  moment?  Tell  us,  if  the 
proclamation  of  an  open  path  to  return 
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to  ^  God  from, whom  yiou  w^re  aliedia- 
ted,,  is  at  all  disppfiog  you  lo  bestir  your- 
selves and  moTing'  you  towards  Him? 
Let  us  know,  if  it  be  your  intention  now, 
to  abandon  every  one  of  the  things  which 
you  know  to  be  the  will  of  Christ  that 
you  should  abandon ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  turn  ye  from  all  your  iniquities.     Let 
us  know,  if  you  wish  to  submit  your 
hearts  to  the  power  and  the  vitality  of 
His  spiritual  law.     Let  us  know  if  you 
wish  for  acceptance  on  the  simple  footing 
of  His  righteousness  \  and  if  you  wish 
for  holiness  throus^h  the  operation  of  that 
Spirit,  whioh  is  alone  able,  to  revolution- 
ize your  inner  man,  and  bring  it  into  an 
entire  and  an  altogether  devoted  confonti- 
i^  to  the  \vill  of  a  heart-searching  God. 
Tell  us  whether  the  earnest  aspiration 
and  the  honest  intention  towards  all  this 
be  in  you ;  or  tell  if  the  urgency  of  these 
invitations  b^  now  falling  without  power 
and  without  fruit  upon  your  unstimula- 
ted consciences,     Then  know,  that,  if,  in 
the  struggle  of  your  opposing  purposes 
and   you^    conniaing  inclinations,  the 
world  shall  prevail — we  wiU  not  say,  if 
you  hav^  yet  so  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  as  to  determine  Him  to  leave  you 
for  ever :  But  you  have  at  least  height- 
ened the  provocation,  and   brought  it 
nearer  to  the  point  of  His  final  abandon- 
ment    We  cannot  say  of  any  of  you, 
that  you  have  come  this  length  already. 
But  we  can  say  of  all.  who  retire  from  us 
this  day,  without  an  effective  purpose  of 
immediate  repentance-— that,  by  tiiis  sin- 
gle act  of  resistance,  you  have  brought 
yourselves  nearer  to  it.     The  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  a  point  of  myste- 
rious speculation.     It  is  a  point  of  prac- 
tical importance.     It  is  a  point  of  plain 
and  impressive  application  to  every  ordi- 
nary conscience.     And  what, a  fearful 
importance  does  it  confer  on  every  call 
to  turn  unto  God — what  a  mighty  rein- 
forcement to  every  argument  that  can  be 
addressed  to  you  ior  turning  immediately 
— that  by  every  resistance  to  every  single 
impulse  that  is  made  upon  you,  you  are 
working  up  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  nearer  and  nearer  to. that  point  oi 
aggravation,  at  which  He  takes  His  final 
departure  away  from  you ;  that  you  are 
making  farther  approaches  to  a  state  of 
desperate  impenitency ;  that  you  are  get- 
tmg  forward  to  such  a  pitch  of  hardened 


oppoftttion,  as  constitutes '  the  sin  ume 
death — a  sin  ibr  which  1.0  iniercessioa 
will  avail ,'  no  prayer  oi  weeping  rda 
tive  will  be  lifted  with  efficacy  to  heaven ; 
no  earthly  expedient  will  ever  v^'oo  that 
Spirit  bacic  again,  whom  your  manifold 
provocations  and  your  oft  repeated  con* 
tempt  have  determined  to  let  you  for  ever 
alone. 

The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
some  obscure  and,  useless  doctrine,  which 
occupies  its  hidden  corner  in  the  field  of 
4revelation ;  &nd  forms  a  legitimate  topic 
of  speculation  only  to  those,  who  have 
attained  aome  rare  and  monstrous  distinc- 
tion by  a  xiariag  feat  of  impietv*    It  car- 
ries a  leason  along  with  it  whfch  appties 
to  you  all  at  this  very  moment     U  tnere 
be  some  old  among  you,  upon  the  obdu- 
racy of  whose  hackneved  consciences, 
the  call  we  have  now  liAed  in  your  hear- 
ing makes  no  practical  ^  impression — 
then,  look  not  for  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  any  guiky  act  by  which 
some  passage  of  your  former  history  is 
deformed.     It  consists  in  that  repeated 
act,  by  which  you  have  turned  the  every 
call  of  the  gospel  away  from  you ;  and 
the  evidence  of  it  does  not  lie  in  any 
thing  that  memory  can  furnish  you  with, 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  history  that  is  * 
past     The  evidence  of  it  lies  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  your  soul,  as  to  its  moral 
and  religious  sensibility ;  and  if  that  sen- 
sibility is.  so  far  derang^,  as  to  beget  in 
you  at  this  moment  no  impulse  towards 
your  turning  unto  God,  in  that  way  ot 
appointed    mediatorship    that    is   made 
known  to  us  in  the  New  Testament — 
this  is  a  fell  and  an  alarming  symptom 
as  to  you,  and  well  have  you  reason  to 
suspect  and  to  anticipate  and  to  tremble. 
Again,  if  there  be  some  old  among  you, 
who,  after  a  sleep  so  long  and  so  pro- 
found that  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
irrecoverable  sleep  of  death,  are  now  vis- 
ited with  a  movement  and  a.  desire  and 
a  concern  after  these  things ;  and  feel  a 
readiness  in  you  to  be  all  that  Christ 
would  have  you  to  be ;  and  are  looking^ 
earnestly  towards  the  way  of  His  salva* 
tion ;  and  long  to  be  established  upon  it 
— then  we  have  no  power  of  divination 
into  the   way  or  the  mind  of  the    un- 
searchable Spirit     All  that  we  can  do  is 
to  put  a  fair  interpretation  upon  the  facts 
that  are  before  us.     And  the  £ia  of 
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arroated  coBScieace  even  on  the  eleventh 
hour  of  an  indolent  and  a  rebellious  day, 
speaks  for  itself)  and  tells  you  that  He 
has  not  yet  left  you.  And  \ye  feel  not 
that  we  are  exceeding  our  warrant  by  a 
single  inch,  when  we  try  to  cheer  you  on 
by  the  language  of  encouragement ;  asyd 
call  upon  you  not  to  quench  the  Spirit — 
not  to  let  this  movement  in  yc^r  hear( 
pass  unproductive  away  from  you— not  to 
make  of  it  but  one  transitory  glimpse, 
previous  to  an  everlasting  departura-^ 
But  do  follow,  out  the  impulse  that  you 
have. gotten;  and  drin^  in  all  the  com- 
fort that  the  free  grace  of  tb^  gospel  is 
fitted  to  inspire^;  and  a«pii;e.$ifter  4l  the 
strictness  *of  walk  and  .  conversation, 
which  becomes  the  profession  of  it  j  and 
let.  not  the  imploring  cry  for  the  clean 
heart  and  the  ivight  spirit  ceaEte  to  ascend 
to  the  throne  of  Gqd  through  the  channel 
of  His  Son,  ,tjll  the  answer  come  down 
uppn  you  in  all  its  fulness,  and. your  re- 
pentance be  perfected. 

But  let  the  youngest  also  among  you,, 
(and  by  addressing  ourselves  both  to  .old 
and  young  we  comprehend  all  whonow 
hear  us),  learn  what  a  fearful  thing  k  is 
to  tamper  with  conscience — to  stide  any 
of  its  movements-r-to  suppress  the  dic- 
tates of  your  inward  monitor  on  any 
temptation  whatever-^or  to  suffer  the 
small  still  voice  within  you  to  bei  deafen- 
ed and  overborne,  by  the  maddening  out- 
cry of  those  lawless,  those  deriding,  those 
profligate  scorners  with  whom  you  may 
nave  unhappily  associated.  By  so  doing 
you  commit  an  off^n^^e  against  the  light 
of  conscience.  ■  You  commit  an  ofienqe 
against  that  present  agent,  who  makes 
the  light  to  shine  upon  it  And  one  sucb 
offence  facilitates  the  way  to  another. — > 
And  you  eater  on  a  career  of  defiance  to 
principle.  And  the  matter  aggravates. 
And  the  sin  accumulates  upon  you  till  it 
arrives  at  that  fatal  point  in.the  history  of 
every  man  who  walks  the  whole  of  the 
broad  way  which  leadeth  to  destruction — 
even  to  that  point  where  the  Holy  GhpQt 
abandons  him  for  ever ;  and  that  just  be- 
cause ^he  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  is 
now  wrouffht  up  to  that  degree  of  enor- 
mity, which  provokes  Him  to  take  His 
final  and  irrecoverable  leave  of  you, — > 
Every  slighted  call  brings  you  nearer  to 
this  point  Every  neglected  warning 
brings  you  nearer  to  it     Every  sermon 


however  much,  it  may  be/  talked  K>f,  o^ 
liked,  and.  acquiesced  in ^  by  the  under* 
standing,  if  it  tell  no(  on  the  p^actica': 
powers,  brings. you  nearer  to  it  The 
history  of  this  very  day  may  bring  you 
Bearer  it.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  we 
never  can  consent  to  repentance; on  any 
other  terms  than. repentance  now.  We 
never  can  listen  without  filarm  to  aU  the. 
misapplied  phraseology  about  the  eleventh 
hour.  We  <aever  can  speak  to  you  in 
any  other  language,  than  ^4o-day  while 
it  IS  called  ioSaky."  We  never  can  lay 
before  you  the  gilt  of  an  offered  Saviour^, 
but  we  must  speak  of '^  now  as  ypur  ac^ 
oepted.time,  and.  now  as  the  day  of  you? 
salvation.'.'  Aad  we  have  but  one  object,, 
and  all  our  explanation  has  been  thrown 
away  ob  hi^  who  retires,  frpn^  us  this 
evening ;  and  tV^ho,  if  hitherto  a  stranger 
to,  the  power  And  significaucy  of  these 
things,  does  not,  fcom  this  time  forward, 
begin  and  carry  on  that  good  work  ol 
turning  unto  the  Lord,  which  shall  ter- 
minate in  the  secure  and  everlasting  en- 
joyiment  of  His  presence  in  paradise... 

Now,  to  turn  all  this  to  the  practical 
account  of  regulating  our  intercessions  in 
behalf  of  others — suppose,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, th^t  I  possessed  in  a  perfect  de- 
gree, a  gift. that  we  know  to. have  been 
miraculously  conferred  in  the  first  age  of 
Christianity — the  discerning  of  spirits.—* 
Suppose  me  endowed  yrith.the  faculty  of 
looking  to  another  man ;  and  taking  as 
accurate  a  note  of  the  movements  of  his 
heart,  as  if  I  could  perceive  through  a 
window  the  secrecy  of  all  its  operatiops. 
Give  me  the  power,  in  particular,  of  esti- 
mating all  the  degrees  of  his  actual  re* 
sistance  to  the  voice  of  conscience  ;  and 
furnish  me  at  the  same  time  with  the 
knowledge  at  what  point  of  resistance  it 
is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  up  the  man 
with  whom  he  has  been  striving  to  the 
infatuation  of  his  own  perverse  and  de- 
termined wilfulne^9 — and  then  would  I 
know  at  what  instant  of  time  it  was  that 
he  had  committed  the  sin  unto  death.-^ 
Then  I  would  know  how  long  he  r©» 
mained  the  hopeful  subject  of  juy  inter* 
cessions ;  and  then  would  I  know  the 
time  of  his  arrival,  at  that  point  in  the 
history  of  impenitence,  when  the  inspir* 
ed  Apostle  of  our  text  withdraws  his  po8« 
itive  sanction  from  my  prayers.  It.  as  to 
be  observed,  that  he  df«B8  not  ^peak  upon 
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Lhifl  subject  with  the  tone  and  in  the  terms 
of  decision.  He  does  not  peremptorily 
forbid  prayer.  He  speaks  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  man  who  had  received  no  posi- 
tive commission  upon  the  subject.  He 
leaves  it  on  the  footing  of  a  point  of 
doubtfalncss,  whether  a  man  should  pray 
or  not  for  an  acquaintance  in  these  cir- 
cumstances. He  announces  himself  to 
his  readers,  very  much  in  the  same  way 
in  which  Pttal  announced  himself,  when 
he  ventured  to  speak  in  his  own  person, 
and  not  with  the  authority  of  an  inspired 
messenger.  « I  speak  as  a  man."  I 
give  you  my  own  judgment,  Says  Paul, 
m  a  matter,  in  which  God  has  not 
thought  fit  to  favour  me  with  any  revela- 
tion. In  the  verse  before  us,  John  does 
not  even  venture  to  give  us  his  own 
judgment.  He  goes  no  further  than  to 
express  his  opinion  of  the  inefficacy,  and 
therefore  his  doubtfulness  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  intercession,  when  it  was  made 
m  behalf  of  one  who  had  sinned  the  sin 
unto  death.  But  he  at  least  supposes  that 
some  of  those  whom  he  addressed,  had 
the  means  of  knowing  when  a  profq^sing 
Christian  committed  this  sin.  Suppose 
them  then  to  have  this  knowledge. — 
Suppose,  that,  in  virtue  of  the  miraculous 
gifi  of  discerning  spirits,  they  were  made 
mire  of  the  irrecoverable  state  of  some 
member  of  their  society.  Then  they 
could  not  pray  for  his  recovery  in  faith. 
They  could  not,  along  with  such  a  pray- 
er, present  that  offering  to  God  which  is 
essential  to  its  acceptance.  They  could 
not,  in  this  instance  comply  with  the  in- 
junction of  the  Saviour,  who  tells  His 
disciples,  that  whatever  they  ask  in  pray- 
er, let  them  believe  that  they  are  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  they  shall  receive  it.  They 
could  not  believe  that  they  were  to  obtain 
by  the  power  of  their  supplications,  the 
recovery  of  the  soul  of  him,  whom  they 
knew  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  irrecover- 
ably abandoned.  They  could  not  there- 
fore do,  what,  in  the  verses  immediately 
preceding  the  text,  they  were  told  would 
give  an  unfailing  success  to  all  their  pe- 
titions— they  could  not  ask  for  this  thing, 
knowino-  at  the  same  time  that  it  w&s 
agreeable  to  the -will  of  God  ;  and  there- 
fore knowing  that  they  should  have  the 
petitions  that  they  desired  of  Him.  And 
m  th<%e  circumstances  does  John,  by  ex- 
prasjing  his  doubtfulness  \i  hether  such  a 


prayer  was  right,  withdraw  at  least  the 
sanction  of  a  positive  authority,  from  any 
intercessions  delivered  for  an  object  so 
hopeless  and  so  unattainable. 

This,  then,  is  the  practical  result  that 
would  come  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
th«   first  Christians.      Those  of  whom 
they  did  not  know,  that  they  had  com- 
mitted l^e  sin  unto  death,  they  would 
make  the  subjects  of  their  intercession 
before  God]  and  as  to  those  of  whom 
they  did  know  that  they  had  been  guilty 
of  this  sin,  they  would  feel,  from  the 
want  of  faith  in  the  possibility  of  the  ob- 
ject, and  from  the  discouragement  they 
received  at  the  mouth  of  an  apostle,  that 
they  could  not  pray  for  them 'with  any 
efficacy.     Now  just  conceive  them  to 
have  no  certain  way  of  knowing  at  all, 
whether  any  had  committed  this  sin  or 
not — what  effect  should  this  have  on  the 
practice  of  intercession  ?    Why,  it  would 
bring  the  whole  human  race  within  the 
circle  of  their  prayers.     It  would  enable 
them  to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  "  pray  for 
all  men,"  without  laying  any  such  modi- 
fication on  this  precept  as  is  pointerl  out 
by  the  apostle  in  the  text.    Those  whom 
they  thought  hopefully  and  well  of,  they 
could  of  course  pray  for  with  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence  before  God,  than 
those  of  whom  they  were  ignorant  or 
doubtful.    But  still  there  was  no  positive 
knowledge  of  their  case  being  irrecover- 
able, that  ought  at  all  to  restrain  them 
from  such  petitions,  as,  "  Lord,  if  it  be 
thy  will,  do  thou  work  feith  with  power 
in  the  heart  of  this  particular  acquaint- 
ance"— "  Lord,  if  it  be  possible,  that  the 
obstinate  enmity  to  the  truth  which  fes- 
ters in  the  heart  of  another,  can  be  made 
to  yield  to  the  influences  of  thy  Divine 
Spirit,  do  thou  cause  it  to  pass  away  from 
him" — "  Lord,  do  thou  recal  my  unhappy 
relative  from  those  depths  of  alienation 
in  which  he  is  sunk,  and  raise  him  from 
his  death  in  trespasses  and  sins  to  the 
new  obedience  oi  a  spiritual  resurrec- 
tion."    Yes,  and  though  his  depravities 
should  accumulate  upon  him  by  every 
hour  of  his  earthly  existence ;  thoug^h 
the  hardness  of  an  impenitent  heart  should 
be  ever  gatheiing  into  a  temper  of  still 
more  settled  obstinacy  than  before ;  though 
habit  should  be  compassing  him  rounds 
within  the  enclosure  of  a  tighter  and  xnor^ 
inextricable  bondage ;  nay,  though  in  th« 
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lecrec  counsels  of  heaTen  his  die  should 
be  cast,  and  months  or  seasons  may  have 
rolled,  since  the  Spirit  made  His  last  at- 
tempt upon  him,  and  then  died  away  into 
a  final  and  irremediable  separation — yet 
80  long  as  this  counsel  is  a  secret  to  you 
— so  long  as  in  your  mind  this  question 
has  a  slight  uncertainty  to  rest  upon  it — 
then,  you  are  not  released  from  the  duty 
that  lies  upon  you :  and  acting,  as  it  is 
your  humble  and  becoming  part  to  do, 
Dn  the  revealed  things  which  belong  to 
you  and  to  your  children — ^you  are  at 
your  post  when  you  pray  for  the  man  of 
whose  fi&te  you  are  m  the  dark,  though 
his  fate  may  have  long  been  fixed  and 
determined  on. 

Now  this  exhibits  to  us  the  kind  of 
intercourse  which  goes  on  very  exten- 
sively between  earth  and  heaven — ^the 
intercourse,  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, of  praying  at  a  venture.  It  is  a 
kind  of  mtercaurse  warranted  by  scrip- 
tural example.  Did  not  our  Saviour 
pray,  that,  ii  possible,  the  cup  might  pass 
h'om  Him  ? — and  He  had  to  drink  it 
to  the  very  dregs.  Did  not  Peter  tell 
Simon  Magus  to  pray  God,  if  perhaps 
the  thought  of  his  heart  nii^t  be  for- 
given him  ?  And,  rn  the  Old  Testament, 
have  we  not  examples  of  this  uncertainty, 
as  to  the  result  both  of  prayins^  and  of 
doing?  Does  not  God  call  on  the  people 
to  prove  Him — to  put  Him  to  the  trial 
by  their  prayers  ?  And  does  not  the  ex- 
pression repeatedly  occur,  "  Let  us  return 
unto  the  Lord"— at  one  time  in  the  way 
of  supplication,  at  another  in  the  way  of 
obedience  ? — And  it  is  stated  as  the  effect 
of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  Lord  will  be 
gracious. 

What  then  should  bo  the  practice  of 
the  present  day  ?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  have  put  the 
final  seal  'ipon  their  own  condemnation. 
But  the  question  is,  are  there  any  upon 
whom  th^it  seal  is  legible  to  us  ?  Is  there 
1  single  individual  of  our  acquaintance, 
•ipon  v/»iose  forehead  we  can  read  the 
inscription,  that  he  is  undone  ?  Is  there 
p  mark  set  upon  him,  by  which  we  can 
*earn«  that  he  has  rendered  himself  a 
•ugitjvc  and  a  vagabond  from  the  mercy 
of  GM  ?  Is  there  any  such  index,  that 
%t  al*  otfers  itself  to  the  eye  of  our  senses ; 
■nd  if  there  be  none,  then,  is  there  any 
»ne  '%(  us,  who  can  so  weigh  the  secrets 


of  the  heart,  and  so  penetrate  into  the 
counsels  of  God,  as  to  determine  of  one 
single  human  being  who  walks  abroad 
on  the  scene  of  life  and  population  around 
us,  that  he  is  an  outcast  from  prayer  ?  In 
those  days  of  miracle,  when  the  discern* 
ing  of  spirits  was  given  to  apostles  and 
to  priniitive  teachers,  there  may  have 
been  individuals,  in  behalf  of  whom  the 
duly  of  prayer  ouffht  to  be  suspended — 
who  had  not  only  thrown  themselves 
irrecoverably  out  from  the  mercies  of 
God,  but  who,  certainly  known  to  be  so, 
had  arrested  that  voice  of  supplication, 
which  wont  to  ascend  for  them  from  their 
fellow-men.  In  those  days  of  wide  and 
visible  distinction  betwcfen  the  church 
and  the  world,  when  the  very  profession 
of  Christianity  proved  a  certain  degree 
of  sincerity  and  earnestness — when,  by 
the  very  act  of  being  admitted  into  the 
society  of  disciples,  it  was  made  evident, 
that  there  was  a  certain  liking  for  their 
doctrine;  and  a  certain  sympathy  in  their 
feeling,  and  in  their  faith ;  and  a  certain 
participation  in  the  hopes  of  the  gospel ; 
and  a  certain  tasting  of  the  word  of  life ; 
and  a  certain  habit  of  living  by  the  powers 
of  a  coming  world — In  those  days,  when 
men  by  their  very  profe.*-?»ion  proved  that 
they  were  so  far  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — ^that  to  throw  him  off,  after  all 
their  experience  of  the  power  and  pre- 
ciousness  of  His  teaching — that  to  throw 
Him  off,  after  all  the  fellowship  they  had 
with  Him,  and  all  the  favours  of  light, 
asd  direction  .and  joy  they  had  gotten 
from  His  hand — argued  a  degree  of  re- 
sistance more  hardened  and  more  irre- 
coverable, than  even  to  hold  out  against 
His  first  and  His  earliest  instigations — 
In  such  days,  and  with  such  a  visible 
landmark  llefore  them,  as  the  withdraw- 
raent  of  an  apostate  from  their  commu- 
nion, w^e  know  not  but  that  even  ordi- 
nary and  unendowed  Christians  may 
have  been  able  to  judge  of  some  of  them, 
that  they  had  so  fallen  away,  and  so  cru- 
cified to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  so  put  Him  to  an  open  shame — ^that 
they  had  committed  the  sin  unto  death, 
and  were  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
prayer,  because  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
new again  unto  repentance.*  But  tell 
us,  if  you  have  attained  this  certainty  of 
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posed;  and  defeated  all  their  'policy,  and 
overthvown  all  the  iDijrht  of  tnat  fearful 
eombination  that  was  leagued  to  destroy 
Him :  And  had  there  been  nothing  bat 
power  in  the  case,  and  a  simple  desire  to 
ti'ard  off  from  the  Son  of  God  all  the  dis- 
g^ce  and  humiliation  and  misery  He 
Mtis  about  to  endure — how  readily  would 
twelve  legions  of  angels  hare  palsied  the 
every  arm,  and  sent  consternation  into 
the  every  heart  of  His  persecutors  I  But 
here  lay  the  necessity,  and  a  necessity 
(00,  which,  according  to  our  Saviour's 
own  account  of  the  remitter,  constituted  an 
invincible  barrier  in  the  way  of  His  de- 
liverance—This cannot  be,  says  He, 
"  for  how  then  should  tke  Scriptures  be 
fiilMled  ?"  The  truth  of  God  behoved 
to  be  accomplished.  .The  prophecies  of 
God  must  obtalft  their  vindication.  And 
dire  as  the  spectacle  was,  to  see  perfect 
innocence  so  cruelly  borne  down,  it  was 
ail  forced  to  give  way  before  a  great  and 
unchangeable  principle  in  the  Divine 
adminis^ation.  Now  apply  this  to  the 
matter,  before  us.  Take  into  account  only 
the  power  of  the  Saviour  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  strength  of  His 
kind  and  affectionate  desires  towards  it ; 
and  you  might  think  that  there  lay  before 
Him  a  plain  and  practicable  way  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  object.  But  there  was 
another  principle  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration which  overruled  the  whole  of  this 
matter  ;  and,  without  attempting  to  dive 
into  the  reasons  of  the  counsel  of  God, 
or  to  inquire  why  He  has  adopled  such 
a  principle— -enough  for  us  the  bare  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  He 
has  found  out,  and  He  has  published  a 
way  of  salvation  ;  and  a  message  of  peace 
is  made  to  circulate  round  the  world; 
and  all  who  wiU  are  made  welcome  to 
partake  of  it;  and  the  Spirit,  urging 
every  one  to  whom  the  word  of  salvation 
is  sent  to  turn  unto  Christ  from  their  ini- 
quities, plies  them  with  as  much  argu- 
ment, and  holds  out  to  them  as  much 
light,  and  afiects  the  conscience  of*  one 
and  all  of  us  with  as  much  power — as 
ought  to  constrain  us  to  the  measure  of 
accepting  the  Saviour,  and  relinquishing 
for  Him  the  idol  of  every  besetting  sin 
and  of  every  seducing  vanity.  But  if 
WG  will  not  be  constrained,  it  is  the  mode 
of  His  procedure  with  every  human  soul, 
giaduaily  to  cease  from  His  work  of 


contesting  with  them.  And  He  will  noK 
alwa3r8  strive.  And  to  him  who  hath 
the  pVoperty  of  yielding  to  His  first  in- 
fluences, more  will  be  given.  And  to 
him  who  hath  not,  there  will  even  be 
taken  away  from  him  such  infiaences  as 
he  may  have  already  had.  And  thus  it 
is  that  the  way  of  the  Spirit  with  the  con- 
science  of  man,  harmonizes  with  all  that 
we  feel  and  all  that  we  experience  of  the 
workings  of  this  conscience.  If  often 
stifled  and  repressed,  it  will  at  length 
cease  to  meddle  with  us.  And  enough 
for  every  practical  purpose  that  we  know 
this  to  be  the  feet.  jSnough  that  it  is 
made  known  to  us  as  a  principle  of 
God's  administration,  thoug^n  .we  know 
not  the  reason  why  it  should^  be  so. 
Enough  to  alarm  us  into  an  immediate 
compliance  with  the  voice  of  our  in^i^ard 
monitor,  that,  should  we  resist  i^  any 
longer,  the  time  may  come,  when  even 
Omnipotence  itself  v«ill  not  interpose  to 
save  us.  Enough  to  compel  our  instan 
taneous  respect  fof  all  its  suggestions, 
that,  should  we  keep  unmoved  and  un 
awed  by  them,  even  the  God  of  love, 
who  wills  the  happiness  of  all  His  chil- 
dren,  may  find  that  the  wisdom  and  the 
purity  and  the  justice  of  His  government 
require  of  Him  our  final  and  everlasting 
abandonment.  And  O  how  we  should 
tremble  to  presume  on  the  goodness  of 
God — when  we  see  the  impressive  atti- 
tude of  Him,  who,  though  the  kindest 
and  gentlest  and  best  of  beings,  looked 
to  the  great  mass  of  His  countrymen,  and 
foresaw  the  wretchedness  that  was  in'r**.- 
serve  for  them  ;  and,  instead  of  ofiTering 
to  put  forth  the  might  of  His  resistless 
energy  for  their  deliverance,  did  nothing 
but  give  way  to  the  tenderness  of  His 
nature,  and  ^eep  for  a  distress  which 
He  would  not  remedy. 

They  had  got  beyond  that  irrecovera- 
ble point  we  have  so  much  insisted  on. 
They  had  tried  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the 
uttermost,  and  He  had  ceased  to  strive 
with  them.  At  that  time  of  their  day, 
when,  had  they  minded  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  peace,  they  would  have 
done  it  with  effect — ^they  put  away  from 
them  His  every  admonition,  and  His 
every  argument;  and  now  there  lay 
upon  them  the  stern  and  unrelenting 
doom,  that  they  were  for  ever  hid  from 
their  eyes.     Let  us  once  more  make  the 
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application.  The  goodness  of  God  lies 
in  the  freeness  of  that  offer  wherewith 
He  urges  yo.u  now.  And  He  backs  this 
ofier  by  the  call  of  repentance  now.  And 
He  tells  you,  that,  to  carry  forward  and 
to  perfect  this  repentance,  He  is  willing 
to  minister  help  to  all  your  infirmities 
now.  And  on  this  your  day,  He  calls 
you  to  mind  these  things  and  to  proceed 
Qpou  these  things  now.  But  should  this 
goodness  not  lead  you  to  repentance- 
then  it  is  not  a  goodness  that  you  have 
any  warrant  to  calculate  upon,  at  any 
future  stage  of  your  history.  And  the 
time  may  come  when  all  these  things 
shall  be  hid  from  your  eyes.  The  good- 
ness of  God  is  perfect,  as  all  His  other 
attributes  arc' ;  but  then  it  is  a  goodness 
eTercised  in  that  one  way  of  perfect  wis- 
dom which  He  has  thought  fit  to  reveal 
to  us.  I^  is  a  goodness  which  harmo- 
nizes,  in  all  its  displays,  with  such  max- 
inas  and  such  principles  in  the  way  of 
Ood's  administration,  as  God  has  thought 
fit  to  make  known  to  us.  It  is  a  good- 
ness that  will  not  survive  all  the  resist- 
ance and  all  the  provocation  that  we 


may  choose  to  inflict  upon  it  It  is  a 
goodness,  in  virtue  of  which,  every,  one 
of  us  now  may  turn, to  the  God  whom 
we  have  offended ;  and  be  assured  of  His 
abundant  forgiveness;  and  be  admitted 
into  ail  the  privileges  of  his  reconciled 
children ;  and,  rejoicing  in  the  blood 
that  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  stand  with  all 
the  securities  of  conscious  acceptance  be- 
fore Him ;  and  be  established  in  that 
way  of  new  obedience,  for  which  He  is 
both  able  and  willing  most-  abundantly 
to  strengthen  us.  All  this  now,  all  this 
to  day  while  it  is  called  to  day,  should 
you  harden  not  your  hearts.  All  this  on 
that  critical  and  interesting  now,  which 
is  called  the  accepted  time  and  the  day 
of  salvation,  fiut  O  forget  not,  that  the 
same  Saviour,  who  sounded  just  such 
calls  in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  and 
would  have  gathered  them  together  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  ere  a  few  year's  more  had 
rolled  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  wept 
when  he  beheld  it,  and  thought  of  the 
•stern  and  unakerable  necessity  of  its  aj^ 
proaching  desolation. 


SERMON  VIL 


Tk€  Ckrisiianily  of  ike  SabbaiJk. 

*  r  thoa  torn  away  thy  foot  ironi  the  Sabtmth,  from  doing  thy  pletura  on  my  holy  day ;  and  cadi 
ihe  3abbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and  jhaJt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine 
ovi^  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words  j  then  shalt  thou  de- 
tgtx  thyielf  in  the  I«ord,  and  I  wul  cadso  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and 
Tied  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  Ather :  for  the  mouth  of  Uie  Lord  hath  'spoken  it."-- 
IsiiAH  IviiL  13,- 14. 


Thkre  are  some  who  are  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  Sabbath  the  same  rank  with 
the  positive  and  ceremonial  observances 
of  Judaism;  and  who  think  that  the 
authority  of  its  obligations  has  ceased, 
with  the  rigours  and  the  burdens  of  that 
grosser  iiconomy  which  has  now  gone 
by ;  and  who  make  the  spirituality  of  our 
own  more  enlightened  dispensation  the 
argument  on  which  they  would  found  the 
relaxation,  if  not  the  uuer  neglect,  of  this 
ordinance;  and,  in  all  this,  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  very  much  confirmed 
by  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament, 
whieh  never  recognises  the  institution 


but  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  aus- 
terities which  had  of  old  been  thrown 
around  it     And,  therefore,  would  they 
I  assimilate  the  keeping  of  this  day  to  the 
performing  of  any  of  those  riles  that  have 
no  place  in  Christianity ;  and  bear  to  it 
\  no  more  regard  than  they  would  to  any 
;  of  those  Hebrew  festivals,  which,  since 
.  the  destruction   of  the  temple,  and  the 
I  coming  in  of  another  system  of  worship, 
j  has  fallen  into  total  and  irrecoverable 
desuetude. 

For  the  permanency  of  the  Sabbath, 
however,  we  might  argue  ita  place  in 
the  decalogue,  where  it  stands  enshrined 
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posed;  and  defeaied  all  their '  policy,  and 
overthyown  all  the  roiffht  of  tnat  fearful 
combination  that  was  leagued  to  destroy 
Him :  And  had  there  been  nothing  btit 
power  in  the  case,  and  a  simple  desire  to 
tt'ard  off  from  the  Sod  of  God  all  the  dis- 
g^ce  and  humiliation  and  misery  He 
^118  about  to  endure — how  readily  would 
twelve  legions  of  angels  hare  palsied  the 
every  arm,  and  sent  consternation  into 
the  every  heart  of  His  persecutors  !  But 
here  lay  the  necessity,  and  a  necessity 
too,  which,  according  to  our  Sariour's 
own  account  of  the  mittter,  constituted  an 
invincible  barrier  in  the  way  of  His  de- 
liverance— This  cannot  be,  says  He, 
"  for  how  then  should  the  Scriptures  be 
fiul&lled  ?"  The  truth  of  God  behoved 
to  be  accomplished.  .  The  prophecies  of 
God  must  obtain  their  vindication.  And 
dire  as  the  spectacle  was,  to  see  perfect 
innocence  so  cruelly  borne  down,  it  was 
ail  forced  to  give  way  before  a  great  and 
unchangeable  principle  in  the  Divine 
adminisHation.  Now  apply  this  to  the 
niattcr.  before  us.  Take  into  account  only 
the  power  of  the  Saviour  to  deliver  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  strength  of  His 
kind  and  affectionate  desires  towards  it ; 
and  you  might  think  that  there  lay  before 
Him  a  plain  and  practicable  way  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  object.  But  there  was 
another  principle  of  the  Divine  adminis- 
tration which  overruled  the  whole  of  this 
matter  ;  and,  without  attempting  to  dive 
into  the  reasons  of  the  counsel  of  God, 
or  to  inquire  why  He  has  adopted  such 
a  principle— enough  for  us  the  bare  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  that  it  is  so.  He 
has  found  out,  and  He  has  published  a 
way  of  salvation  ;  and  a  message  of  peace 
is  made  to  circulate  round  the  world ; 
and  all  who  will  are  made  welcome  to 
partake  of  it ;  and  the  Spirit,  urging 
every  one  to  whom  the  wora  of  salvation 
is  dent  to  turn  unto  Christ  from  their  ini- 
quities, plies  them  with  as  much  argu* 
ment,  and  holds  out  to  them  as  much 
light,  and  affects  the  conscience  of*  one 
and  all  of  us  with  as  much  power — as 
ought  to  constrain  us  to  the  measure  of 
accepting  the  Saviour,  and  relinquishing 
for  Him  the  idol  of  every  besetting  sin 
and  of  every  seducing  vanity.  But  if 
wc  will  not  be  constramed,  it  is  the  mode 
of  His  procedure  with  every  human  soul, 
gradually  to  cease  from  His  work  of 


contesting  with  Aem.  And' He  will  n 
alwa3rs  strive.  And  to  him  who  hal 
the  property  of  yielding  to  His  first  ii 
ilnences,  more  will  be  given.  And 
him  who  hath  not,  there  wilt  even  1 
taken  away  from  him  such  inflaences  i 
he  may  have  already  had.  And  thus 
is  that  the  way  of  the  Spirit  with  the  coi 
science  of  roan,  harmonizes  with  all  th 
we  feel  and  all  that  we  experience  of  tl 
workings  of  this  conscience.  If  oft€ 
stifled  and  repressed,  it  will  at  lengl 
cease  to  meddle  with  us.  And  enoug 
for  every  practical  purpose  that  we  kno 
this  to  be  the  &ct.  Enough  that  it 
made  known  to  us  as  a  principle  c 
God's  administration,  though  .we  kno 
not  the  reason  why  it  snould'  be  si 
Enough  to  alarm  us  into  an  immedial 
compliance  with  the  voice  of  our  inwai 
monitor,  that,  should  we  resist  i(  an 
longer,  the  time  may  come,  when  eve 
Omnipotence  itself  will  not  interpose  1 
save  us.  Enough  to  compel  our  instai 
taneous  respect  fof  all  its  susfgestion 
that,  should  we  keep  unmoved  and  ui 
awed  by  them,  even  the  Grod  of  lovi 
who  wills  the  happiness  of  all  His  chi 
dren,  may  find  that  the  wisdom  and  th 
purity  and  the  justice  of  His  govern mei 
require  of  Him  our  final  and  everlastin 
abandonment.  And  O  how  we  shoul 
tremble  to  presume  on  the  goodness  o 
God — when  we  see  the  impressive  att 
tude  of  Him,  who,  though  the  kinder 
and  gentlest  and  best  of  beings,  lookei 
to  the  great  mass  of  His  countr3rmen,  an 
foresaw  the  wretchedness  that  was  in  r* 
serve  for  them  ;  and,  instead  of  offerinj 
to  put  forth  the  might  of  His  resistles 
energy  for  their  deliverance,  did  nothinj 
but  give  way  to  the  tenderness  of  Hi 
nature,  and  ^eep  for  a  distress  whici 
He  would  not  remedy. 

They  had  got  beyond  that  irrecovern 
ble  point  we  have  so  much  insisted  or 
They  had  tried  the  Spirit  of  God  to  th 
uttermost,  and  He  had  ceased  to  striv 
with  them.  At  that  time  of  their  da} 
when,  had  they  minded  the  things  whicl 
belong  to  their  peace,  they  would  havi 
done  it  with  effect-— they  put  away  fron 
them  His  every  admonition,  and  Hi 
every  argument;  and  now  there  lai 
upon  there  the  stern  and  unrelenting 
doom,  that  they  were  for  ever  hid  fron 
their  eyes.     Let  us  once  more  make  thi 
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application.  The  goodness  of  God  lies 
in  the  fceeness  of  that  oflftir  wherewith 
He  urges  you  now.  And  He  backs  this 
ofier  by  the  call  of  repenuince  now.  And 
He  tells  you,  that,  to  carry  forward  and 
to  perfect  this  repentance,  He  is  willing 
to  minister  help  to  all  your  infirmities 
now.  And  on  this  your  day,  He  calls 
you  to  mind  these  things  and  to  proceed 
apou  these  things  now.  But  should  this 
goodness  not  lead  you  to  repentance- 
then  it  is  not  a  goodness  that  you  have 
any  warrant  to  calculate  upon,  at  any 
future  stage  of  your  history.  An4  the 
time  may  come  when  all  these  things 
•hall  be  hid  from  your  eyes.  The  good- 
ness of  God  is  perfect,  as  all  His  other 
attributes  arc' ;  but  then  it  is  a  goodness 
CTercised  in  that  one  way  of  perfect  wis- 
dom which  He  has  thought  fit  to  reveal 
to  us.  I^  is  a  goodness  which  harmo- 
nizes,  in  all  its  displays,  with  such  max- 
inas  and  such  principles  in  the  way  of 
Ood's  administration,  as  God  has  thought 
fit  to  make  known  to  us.  It  is  a  good- 
ness that  will  not  survive  all  the  reaist- 
anca  and  all  the  provocation  that  we 


may  choose  to  inflict  upon  it  It  is  a 
goodness,  in  virtue  of  which,  every,  one 
of  us  now  may  turn, to  the  God  whom 
we  have  offended  ;  and  be  assured  of  His 
abundant  forgiveness;  and  be  admitted 
into  all  the  privileges  of  his  reconciled 
children;  and,  rejoicing  in  the  blood 
that  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  stand  with  all 
the  securities  of  conscious  acceptance  be- 
fore Him ;  and  be  established  in  that 
way  of  new  obedience,  for  which  He  is 
both  able  and  willing  mo8t<  abundantly 
to  strengthen  us.  All  this  now,  all  this 
to  day  while  it  is  called  to  day,  should 
you  harden  not  your  hearts.  All  this  on 
that  critical  and  interestiog  now,  which 
is  called  the  accepted  time  and  the  day 
of  salvation,  fiut  O  forget  not,  that  the 
same  Saviour,  who  sounded  just  such 
calls  in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen,  and 
would  have  gathered  them  together  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under 
her  wings,  ere  a  few  years  more  had 
rolled  over  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  wept 
when  he  beheld  it,  and  thought  of  the 
stern  and  unalterable  necessity  of  its  aj^ 
proaching  desolation. 


SERMON  VIL 


The  Ckrisixanity  of  ike  Sabbath. 

r  thoa  tank  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleafluro  on  my  holy  day ;  and  calf 
ihe  3abbath  a  deliffht,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable ;  and  jhalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine 
4Wi«  ^*>y8)  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words ;  iben  shah  thou  de- 
t'lrit  thjaelf  in  the  I«ord,  and  I  wul  cadso  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and 
Tied  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy  Ather :  for  the  mouth  of  ue  Lord  hath 'spoken  it."-- 
IsiiAB  IviiL  13,- 14. 


Thkae  are  some  who  are  disposed  to 
assign  to  the  Sabbath  the  same  rank  with 
the  positive  and  ceremonial  observances 
of  Judaism ;  and  who  think  that  the 
authority  of  its  obligations  has  ceased, 
with  the  rigours  and  the  burdens  of  that 
grosser  ^Konomy  which  has  now  gone 
by ;  and  who  make  the  spirituality  of  our 
own  more  enlightened  dispensation  the 
argument  on  which  they  would  found  the 
relaxation,  if  not  the  utter  neglect,  of  this 
ordinance;  and,  in  all  this,  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  very  much  confirmed 
by  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  never  recogoisea  the  institution 


but  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  aus- 
terities which  had  of  old  been  thrown 
around  it.  And,  therefore,  would  they 
assimilate  the  keeping  of  this  day  to  the 
performing  of  any  of  those  riles  that  have 
no  place  in  Christianity  i  and  bear  to  it 
no  more  regard  than  they  would  to  any 
of  those  Hebrew  festivals,  which,  sinee 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the 
coming  in  of  another  system  of  worship, 
has  fallen  jnto  total  and  irrecoverable 
desuetude. 

For  the  permanency  of  the  Sabbath, 
however,  we  might  argue  ita  place  in 
the  decak>gue,  where  it  stands  enshrined 
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amohg  t*e  moralities  of  a  rectitude  that 
k  iimnatable  and  everhreting- ;  tend  we 
'  might  argue  the  traditional  homage  and 
lobservancy  in  which  it  has  been  held 
since  the  dayd  of  the  Apostles ;  and  we 
might  argae  the  undoubted  and  experi- 
mental faet,  that  where  this  day  is  best 

•  kept,  there  alt  th*  other  graces  of  ChrisJ- 
tianity  are  in  most  healthful  exercise  and 
preservation.  But  we  mther  Waive,  for 
the  present,  all  the$e  considerations ;  and 
wotild  rest  the  perpetuity  of  the  Sabbath 

'  ta\v  on  this  aHirmiEition,  that,  while  a  day 
of  unmeaning  drudgery  to  the  formalist, 
it  is,  ta  every  real  -Ghristiaii,  a  day  of 
holy  and  heavenly  delight,— ^-that  he  loves 
the  law,  and  so  has  it  graven  on  the  tablet 
of  his  heart,  with  a  power  of  sovereignty 
upon  his  actions,  which'  it  never  had 

•  when  it  was  only  engraven  ^n  a  tablet 
'  of  stbne,  or  on  the  tablet  of  an  oatWard 

revelation, — ^that,<whereTerthereis  a  true 
principle  of  religion, the  consecration  of 
the  Sabbath  is  f<dlt,  not  as  a  bondage;  but 
is  feh  to  be  the  very  beatitode  of  the  soul, 
— ^and  that,  therefore,  the  keeptfiig'of  it; 
instead  of  being  to  be  *viewcA  as  a 'slavish 
exaction  on  the  time  and  services  of  the 
outer  man,  is  the  direct  and  genuine  fruit 
of  a  spiritual  impulse  on  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  inner  man. 

Christianity  does  not  dispense  with 
service  on  the  part  of  its  disciples.  '  It 
pnly  animates  this  service  with  another 
principle,  substituting  what  itself  calls  the 
newness  of  the  spirit  for  the  oldness  of 
the  letter.  Now,  the  qtiestion  is^  Oan 
such  a  substitution  be  mhde  to  pass  upon 
the  services  of  the  Sabbath  ? — for,  if  not^ 


c^ervancy  j  in  which  case,  we  hare  noi 
to  abolish  this  institution,  but  only  'to 
transfuse  into  its  services  the  same  Spirit 
which^the  Gospel  transfuces  into  all  other 
services.  Let  the  Sabbath  be  altogether 
done  away,  as  out  of  keeping  with  Chiis- 
tianity,  if  only  siffnaltsea  from  all  other 
days  by  the  bodiTy  exercise  which  pro- 
fiteth  little  ;  and  if  it  admit  not  of  b^ing 
so  signalized'  by  that  godliness  which  iis 
profitable  unto  all  things.  It  were  a 
most  unseemly  appendage  to  the  disciple- 
'ship'  of  the  gospel,  could  it  not  be  deli- 
vered from  the  aspect  of  a  morose  arid 
unbending  Pharisee;  and  be  softetted 
and  transiormed  into  the  aspect  of  a  free, 
and'  joyful,  and  afl^ctionate  worshipper 
of  the  Grod  of  lore.*  We  are  willing  to 
rest,  upon  this  condition,  the  claikhs  t>f 
fiabbatn  to  the  homage  and  observation 
of  Christians ;  and,  should  it  net  be  "pos- 
sible to  make  the  condition  good,  we  are 
willing  that  the  Sabbath  should  pass 
away  with  the  feasts  and  the  holidays  of 
a  ritual  that  is  new  superanhdated.  ' 

'Certain  it  is;  that  the  Sabbath  iiay  may 
be  made  to  wear-an  aspect  ^gi^eat  gtoohi 
and  great  ungainliness,  with  each  hour 
having  its  own  irksome  punctuality  at- 
tached to  it ;  and  when  the  weary  formal 
ist,  labouring  to. acquit  himself  in  fub 
tale  and  measure  of  all  his  manifolu 
observations,  is  either  sorely  fatigued  vh 
the  work  of  filling  up  the  unvaried  rou- 
tine, or  is  sorely  oppressed  in  conscience^ 
should  there  be  the  slifi^htest  encroach* 
ment  either  on  its  regularity,  or  bn  its 
entirtness.  We  may  follow  nim  throu;^h 
his  Sabbath  history,  and  mark  bow,  m  the 


to  demand,  that  we  should  be  rid  of  the 
Sabbath  altogether,  which  ought  not  to 
retained,  unless  it  can  be  brought  into 
accordancy  with  the  style  and  character 
of  the  new  religion.  But  M",  on  the  othter 
hand,  the  Sabbath  is  really  capable  of 
being  translated  from  the  oldness  of  the 
letter  to  the  newness  of  th^  spirit-^there 
may  be  no  need,  under  the  economy  of 
the  Gospel,  for  the  Sabbath  being  dis- 
carded— ^it  were  quite  enough,  that  it 
should  be  accommodated  to  our  more 
enlightened  dispensation.  .  There  is  a 
Judaical  style  gf  Sabbath  observancy,  and 
this  ought  to  give  place  to  the  genius  of 
our  better  economy.  But  there  may, 
siso,  be  a  Christian  *  style  of  Sabbath 


the  genius  of  Christianity  would  appear  spirit  of  boftdage^  tbis  drivelHng  slave 


plies  at  an  unceasing  task,  tof  vthich,  ^11  the 
while,  there  is  a  secret  dissatisfaction  m 
his  own  bosom,  and  with  which  he  lays 
an  intolerable  penance  on  his  whole 
family.  He  is  clothed  in  the  habiliments 
of  seriousness,  and  holds  init  the  aspet^t 
of  it ;  but  never  was  aspect  more  unpro- 
mising or-n:*ite  unlovely.  And,  in'  this 
very  character  of  severity,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  move  througfh  all  the  -stagfes 
of  Sabbath  observancy — first,  to  eke  oirt 
his  morning  hour  of  Sblitary  ifetolibn  • 
and  then  to  assemble  his  household  to 
the  psalms,  and  the  readings,  and  the 
prayers,  which  are  all  set  forth  in  due 
ahd  regular  celebration  ;  and  then,  u-ilh 
stern  parental  authority,  to  master  in  fuli 
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attendance  for  church,  all  the  children 
and  d'^mestics  who  belong  to  him  ]  and 
then,  in  his  compressed  and  croiyded 
pew,  to  hold  out,  in  complete  array,  the 
oemureness  of  spirit  that  sits  upon  hi? 
own  countenance,  and  the  demureness 
of  Constraint  that  sits  on  the  general  face 
9f  his  fami1)i;  and  then  to  follow. up  the 
public  services  of  the  day  by  an  evening, 
the  reigning  expression  of  which  sh^I 
oe,  that  of  strict,  unbending  austerity — 
when  the  exercises  oi*  patience,  and  the 
exercises  of  memory,  and  a  confinement 
that  must  noi  be  broken  from,  evea  for 
the  temptmg  ali  and  beauty  of  a  garaen, 
and  the  manifold  other  jnierdlcbS  that  arfs 
laid  on  the  vivacity  of  chilahood,  may 
truly  turn  every  sabbath  as  it  comes 
round  into  a  periodical  seasoi()t  uf  »ufier- 
ance  and  dejection :  And  thus,  ius>cad  of 
being  a  preparation  of  love  and  joyior  a 
heaven  of  its  own  likeness,  rtiay  all  the^ 
proprieties  be  discharged^  for  no  otuex 
purpose,  than  that  of  pacifying  the  jea- 
lousies of  a  God  ot  vengeance,  and  work- 
ing out  a  burdeh^ome  acquittal  from  the 
exactions  of  tiitj  nard  and  unrelenting 
task-master. 

Now,  it  must  bA  quite  evident,  that 
ouch  a  Sabbath. is  characterized  through- 
out by  the  oldneds  of  the  ItiUer..  The 
tear,  and  the  disquietude,  ana  even  that 
sense  of  the  meritoriousness  of  works, 
which  all  issue  from  the  spirit  of  legality, 
may  easily  be  witnesseci  m  it^  various 
services.  And  nothing  can  be  more  pal- 
pable than  the  want  of  heart  and  of  good 
will  in  its  whole  style  of  observatipn.  It 
IS  an  affair,  not  of  love,  but  of  ISbour-r- 
not  the  homag'e  of  spontaneous  affection, 
but  a  mere  thing  of  handiwork,  and  of 
bodily  exercise.  The  very  soreness  and 
scrupulosity  of  the  man's  conscience,  on 
the  accidental  misgiving  of  any  of  his 
arrangements,  are  at  utter  antipodes  with 
the  liberty  of  one  of  the  children  of  God. 
There  is  no  one  character  of  a  free  celes- 
tial spirit  that  exists  beneath  ^his  grim 
form  and  parade  of  godliness.  It  is  like 
the  attempt  to  make  a  purchase  of  heaven 
by  the  pains  and  the  privations  of  a  rig- 
orous devoteeship ;  and  little  are  n\any 
of  our  sturdy  prpfessors  aware,  how 
much  the  ope  rose  drudgery  of  their  Sab- 
oalh  is  at  vfiriance  with  their  own  ortho- 
doxy,— how  often  it  is  prosecuted  with 
the  view  to  establish  a  rightcouBuesa  of 


theic  owp,^— and  how  there  may  mio|^ 
with  the#e  laborioua  sanctities,  both  ol 
public  worship  and  of  private  and  family 
exercise,  the  very  spirit  in  which  either 
Papist  or  Pharrsee  thinks  that  he  will 
carry  heaven  on  the  strength  of  hia.  maa- 
iibld  observations. 

But  after  all  the  sabbath  was  made  for 
man ;  and  the  worthlessness  of  such  a 
sabbath  as  the  one  we  have  now  attempt* 
ed  to  poiirtray,  is  no  argument  against 
an  institution  which  must  be  capable  of  a 
most  important  subserviency  to  the  great 
cause,  of  moral  and  religious  improve- 
ment. Thouffh  often  kept  according  to 
the  oldness  of  the  letter — that  is  no  rea- 
son yvhy  it  may  not  also  be  kept  accord- 
ing to  the  newness  of  the  spirit ;  and  if 
so,  th^n  is  it  fiiUy  entitled  to  a  place  of 
high  authority  among  all  the  other  servi- 
ces .of  an  enlightened  Christianity.  And 
accordingly  the  very  services  which  are 
rendered  by  one  roan  in  the  spirit  of 
a  couchin^^  servility  as  drivelling  and 
Pharisaical,  may,  when  rendered  by  an- 
other, be  the  genuine  emanation  of  a 
heart  that  is  altogether  .free  and  fearless 
and  affectionate  towards  God.  To  the 
eye  pf  the  world,  there  may  be  a  i^tron^ 
visible  resemblance  both  in  the  kind  and 
in  the  succession,  of  these  exerciser-— 
while  to  the  eye  of  God,  and  in  respect 
of  essential  character,  they  differ  as  wide- 
ly as  light  does  from  darkness.  It  makes 
the  utmost  possible  dissimilarity  between 
one  human  soul  qnd  another,  whether 
ihe  sabbi^th  be  like  a  fa(t  that  affect»the 
soul,  or  like  a  feast  that  yields  to  it  its 
bobt  loved  entertainment.  In  the  one 
case,  it  is  certainly  possible  to  be  most 
sternly  resolved  on  the  drudgery  of  all  its 
sarvices-^ven  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
olthe  world,  on  the  mere. strength  of  an 
obstinate  determination,  to  stand  out  for 
hours  together  the  hallowed  air  of  a  con* 
venticle  of  piejty  however  hateful  it  may 
be  to  him.  But  ijt  argues  a  man  of  a  dis* 
tinct  moral  species  ^together,  and  to  be 
endoured  as  it  were  with  such  organs  o.. 
moral  respiration  as  the  other  does  not 
possess^  wno  can  breathe  in  that  air  with 
delight,  and  feels  it  to  be  the  very  ele* 
ment  by  \v\^\c\\  he  loves  most  to  be  sur« 
rounded.  So  that  the  wretched  sabbath 
history,  which  we  have  already  offered 
to  your  notloe,  is  quite  another  thing, 
from  a  history  whicn  bears  to  it  a  very 
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•troTig  external  re«cr;.\iance ;  but  is  im- 
pregnated by  wholly  another  spirit,-  and 
ts  sustained  throughout  all  the  stages  of 
it  by  another  principle — The  history  not 
of  a  sabbath  drudge,  but  of  a  sabbath  am- 
atour,  who  rises  with  alacrity  to  the  de- 
light of  the  hallowed  services  that  are  be- 
fore him — who  spends  too  his  own  hour 
of  morning  communion  with  his   God, 
and  from  the  prayer-opened  gate  of  heav- 
ien  catciies  upon   his  soul  a  portion  of 
heaven's  gladness — who  gathers  too  his 
family  around  the  household  altar,  and 
there  diffuses  the  love  and  the  sacred  joy 
which  have  already  descended  upon  his 
own   bosom — who  walks    along    with 
them  to  the  house  of  prayer;  and,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  fills  them  with  his  own 
spirit,  so  does  he  make  the  yoke  of  con- 
finement easy  and  its  burden  light  unto 
them — who  plies  them  with  their  even- 
ing exercise,  but  does  it  with  a  father's 
tenderness,  and  studies  how  their  task 
shall    become    their    enjoyment — who 
could}  but  for  example's  sake,  walk  fear- 
I'^ssly  abroad  and  recognise  in  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  the  hand  that  has  graced 
and  a  ior^ed  it ;   but  that  still  a  truer 
eharn;  awaits  him  in  the  solitude  of  his 
own  chamber,  where  he  can  hold  con- 
verse with  the  piety  of  other  days,  with 
some  worthy  of  a  former  generation  who 
being  dead  still  speaketh,  with  God  him- 
self in  the  book  of  His  testimony,  or  with 
God  in  prayer  whom  he  blesses  for  such 
happy  moments  of  peace  and  of  precious- 
ness.     And  so  he  concludes  a  day,  not 
in  which  his  spirit  has  been  thwarted,  but 
in  which  his  spirit  has  been  regaled — a 
day  of  sunshine  to  the  recurrence   of 
which  he  looks  onward  with  cheerful- 
ness— a  day  of  respite  from  this  world's 
cares — a  day  of  rejoicing  participation  in 
the  praises  and  spiritual  beatitudes  of  the 
/uture  world. 

Now  if  you  have  no  taste  for  such  a 
sabbath  as  this,  you  have  no  taste  for 
heaven.  If  these  services  be  a  weariness^ 
to  your  heart,  then  the  services  of  the 
blest  in  eternity  were  also  a  weariness  to 
your  heart.  You  are  still  of  the  earth 
and  earthly;  and  when  this  world  is 
burnt  up,  and  the  whole  universe  is 
thrown  into  two  great  departments — of  a 
sabbath  and  sainted  territory  on  the  one 
hand,  where  the  redeemed  and  the  un- 
^en  alike  rejoice  in  the  prayers  and 


praises  of  the  Eternal ;  and  a  doleful  re 
gion  of  blasphemy  on  the  other,  where 
be  those  accursed"  outcasts  who  bear  nc 
love  to  God  and  have  no  delight  in  the 
exercises  of  godliness — Then  recollect, 
that,  beside  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
dominions,  there  is  not  one  spot  of  ground 
like  this    temporary  and    intermediate 
earth  that  you  will  fiave  to  stand.upon. — 
And,  distasteful  as  you  are  of  sacredness 
here,  and  with  no  other  alternative  there 
than  sacredness  for  ever  or  suffering  for 
ever,  what  other  doom  is  left  for  us  to 
pronounce  upon  you,  who  so  love  the  oc- 
cupations of  this  week-day  world,  and  so 
droop  and   languish   under  the   weary 
routine  of  sabkNEith  prayers  and  sabbatn 
services,  than  that  when  the  world  is  dis- 
solved and  no  place  is  found  within  the 
limits  of  creatioor  but  one  abode  for  the 
celestial  and  another  for  the  damned — 
then  will  this  your  dislike  to  the  fourth 
commandment  be  indeed  the  fellest  in- 
dication of  your  unmeetness  for  a  seat 
of  glory,  of  your  being  a  vessel  of  wrath 
and  fitted  for  destruction. 

You  will  perceive  then  a  very  striking 
peculiarity  in  this  sabbath  law — that,  per- 
naps  of  all  others,  it  is  best  fitted  to 
exemplify  the  distinction  between  the  old- 
ness  of  the  letter  and  the  newness  of  the 
spirit ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  abun- 
dantly capable  of  being  kept  in  the  latter 
style  of  observation,  as  most  abundantly 
entitles  it  to  its  old  place  in  the  decalogue 
even  under  the  pure  and  enlightened 
economy  of  the  gospel.  In  one  way  of 
it,  it  may  be  nothing  better  than  an 
elaborate  ceremonial,  a  lifeless  body  of 
religiousness  without  the  breath  of  ita 
warm  and  animating  spirit,  and  whereby 
the  starch  and  unbending  formalist  of  our 
day  can  still  exhibit  the  very  gait  and 
character  of  grossest  Judaism.  In  the 
other  way  of  it,  it  may  have  all  the  refine- 
ment and  rationality  of  a  service  that 
is  altogether  celestial ;  and  be  the  efflo- 
rescence of  a  heart  that  is  touched  with 
fire  and  feeling  from  the  upper  sanctuary  i 
and  be  the  truest  symptom  that  can  possi* 
bly  be  given  of  a  spiritual  taste  and  a 
spiritual  aff^ection ;  and  with  all  iuf  out- 
ward resemblance  to  the  sabbath  of  a 
formalist,  stand  as  much  apart  from  it  in 
essential  character  as  the  devotion  of 
a  seraph  from  the  drivelling  of  a  sla^e  ; 
and,  80  far  from  savouring  of  that  earthlj 
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Jerusalem  where  Pharisees  of  old  heaped 
their  laborious  offerings  on  the  altar 
of  legality,  may  the  Sabbath  of  a  Chris- 
tian be  the  very  nearest  specimen  that 
oceurs  in  our  world  of  that  Jerusalem 
above  where  all  is  freedom  and  confi- 
dence and  good  will.  And  distaste,  we 
repeat  it,  for  the  services  of  such  a  sab- 
bath as  this,  is  just  distaste  for  the  services 
of  eternity.  The  very  commandment, 
which,  when  kept  in  the  spirit  of  a  fear- 
ful scrupulosity,  argues  you  to  Be  still 
in  beggary  and  bondage,  is  the  com- 
mandment that,  when  kept  in  the  willing- 
ness of  a  spontaneous  heart,  argues  you 
to  have  the  exalted  taste  and  liberty 
of  one  of  God's  children :  And  it  is  in- 
deed a  striking  sinc^ularity  of  this  ob- 
servance, that  though  when  punctually 
rendered  against  the  grain,  it  is  but  the 
drudgery  of  a  worthless  superstition — yet 
when  pleasantly  rendered  and  because 
with  the  grain,  it  becomes  kindred  in 
quality  with  all  that  is  most  pure  and 
ethereal  in  sacredness ;  and  the  best  evi- 
dence that  can  be  given  of  the  regenerat- 
ing touch,  whereby  earth-born  man  is 
assimilated  to  an  angel,  and  becomes  a 
new  creature  in  Christ  our  Lord. 

We  have  now  only  to  say  in  conclu- 
sion of  this  part  of  our  argument,  that 
something  more  ou^^ht  to  be  gained  by  it, 
than  the  mere  specific  object  of  evincing 
\he  Sabbath  to  be  in  full  harmony  with 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  Grospel. 
We  should  like,  if,  in  the  course  of  these 
observations,  any  thing  may  have  been 
said  that  is  fitted  to  arrest  the  conscience 
of  hearers.  We  think  that  the  Sabbath 
may  be  turned  into  a  very  palpable  and 
powerful  instrument  for  the  discovery  of 
your  real  spiritual  condition.  You  will 
know  surely  whether  its  peculiar  servi- 
ces are  felt  by  you  to  be  a  pleasure  or  an 
annoyance — woether  there  be  dulness  or 
delignt  in  its  psalmody — whether  the 
longing  of  the  soul  be  towards  its  retire- 
ments, or  towards  a  relief  from  them — 
whether  the  morning  be  most  rejoiced  in, 
because  it  ushers  in  a  day  of  sacredness, 
or  the  evening  because  it  terminates  the 
irksome  round,  and  brings  you  again  to 
the  margin  of  that  element  in  which  you 
most  love  to  expatiate.  You  will  be  able 
to  tell  whether  you  are  most  at  home 
in  your  closets  or  in  your  countinghou- 
r  68  ?     You  have  spent  .-nany  SabbaSis  in 


the  world ;  and  you  may  at  least  say 
from  the  recollection  of  them,  whether 
your  taste  is  for  communion  with  Qod, 
and  how  far  the  spirit  that  is  in  you  con- 
genializes  with  the  feelings  and  the  exer* 
cises  of  piety.  We  are  not  aware  ol  a 
better  test,  or  of  one  that  can  be  turned  to 
readier  use  and  application;  and  we 
therefore  urge  it  upon  you,  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  upon  the  qtiestion — whether 
your  heart  be  more  set  upon  the  things 
of  the  world  among  which  you  move 
and  are  busily  conversant  through  the 
six  days  of  the  week ;  or  on  those  things 
that  are  above,  and  to  which  the  duties 
and  opportunities  of  the  seventh  day 
give  you  the  power  of  a  nearer  and  more 
affecting  approximation — whether  you 
like  it  best,  to  be  immersed  in  the  business 
and  the  pleasure  and  companionship  of  a 
scene  that  is  speedily  to  pass  away; 
or  to  stand  as  it  were  at  the  gate  and  on 
the  confines  of  that  inheritance  which 
is  in  heaven,  and  there  catch  a  glimpse 
of  its  coming  glories,  and  be  refreshed  by 
a  sample  and  a  foretaste  of  its  coming 
blessedness?  Tell  us  which  is  the  drift  of 
your  prevailing  inclinations?  Whether 
be  they  towards  the  secularities  of  com- 
mercial or  festive  or  fashionable  life, 
or  be  they  towards  the  serenities  of  faith 
and  prayer  and  spiritual  contemplation  ? 
We  ask  you  not  to  lie  overwhelmed 
in  utter  hopelessness,  if  heretofore  it  is 
too  plain  that  you  have  been  a  child 
of  the  present  world — ^without  the  taste 
for  sacredness,  and  with  scarcely  an 
aspiration  after  it  But  we  do  ask  you 
to  mark  by  the  intelligible  appeal  that 
we  have  now  made  to  you,  how  wide  the 
transition  is  from  the  atmosphere  of  na- 
ture's every-day  pursuits  and  every-day 
propensities,  to  the  atmosphere  of  all  that 
grace  and  goodness  in  which  if  you  can- 
not breathe  w^ith  comfort  here,  you  will 
never  breathe  in  heaven  hereafter.  We 
bid  you  reflect  what  a  vast  and  untrodden 
distance  you  have  still  to  walk,  ere  you 
reach  a  meetness  for  the  joys  and  a  taste 
for  the  sanctities  of  the  upper  paradise. 
We  crave  your  attention  to  the  vas* 
immeasurable  space  by  which  humanity 
has  receded  from  the  ground  which  i* 
once  occupied,  and  become  as  an  alien 
and  an  outcast  in  a  far  country  from  the 
great  &mily  of  holiness ;  and  we  would 
put  you  the  question,  whether  to  the  tiuth 
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otrScri^nr^AhfiXidAs  not  aii:ecfa.a  in. your 
QWH  experience-n'-wheii  you  read  how 
total  the  revolution. of  character  must  be 
•-rrtow  a  SQiaething  tantamoiuU  to  a  new 
biriii  and  a  neiy  CiEeation  must  take  effect 
upon  the  soul,  ere  you  shall  become 
an  heir  of  the  everlasting  kingdomyor 
have  entered  on  that  course  of  grace 
which  leads  to  a  consummation  of  full 
and  finished  glory  7 

'  But  how  shall  this.'  transition  be 
efllecteill  HowshaU  the  aoul  be. made 
to  gather  upon  it  a  taste  and -a  temper  so 
oppoaite  to  that  of  its  iSrst  nature  7  How 
ahaU  it  he  made/to  relish  as  its  best  loved 
enjoyment,  that  w;hich  it  has  hithevto  felt 
to. the  irksome  and  unsavoury?  Won« 
derfu I  change  in  the  habit  oi  the  afiec- 
tionit  you  will  laliow,  if -lie.  who  at  one 
time  nauseated  the  air  of  the  public  or 
private  sanctuary^  shall  now  breathe 
therein  with  delight,  as  in  the  element 
that  is  best  suited  to  him — and  the  Sab- 
bath from  a  service  of  weariness  shall 
become  a  service  of  willingness*  This 
would  imply  a  change  equivalent  to  that 
by  which  the  old .  man  is  transformed 
into  the  new  creature — and  k  will  be  seen 
that  our  present  topic  though  in  regard 
k^  the  matter  of  it  it  be  but  one  solitary 
and  specific  observation,  yet  w^hen  viewed 
in  its  proper  *bearinff  it  rises  into  a  ques* 
tion  of  general  and  paramount  impor* 
tance — ^for  the  question  how  shall  I  learn 
toi  love  the  Sabbath  is  commensurate 
to  the  question  how  shall  I  be  so  renewed 
in*  the  spirit  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  who 
haT^e  been  heretolbre  carnal,  and  whose 
affections  wece.only  kindred  with  the 
objects  of  sense,  aiid-.of  intellect,  shall 
now  becoiae  spiritual,  and.  havta  a  kin^ 
dred  pleasure  in  the  objects  and  the  con- 
templations of  sacredness  1 

.  It  may.  serve/  to  throw  4ome  light  on 
the  real  diffioulties  of  this  transition, 
when  we  reflect  <m  what  that  is  which 
we  can  do,  and  what  that  is  which  we 
oannot  do  in  reference  to  Sabbath  obser- 
vation. .We  can  task  ourselves  with  the 
manifold  varieties  of  bodily  exercise. 
We  can  forcibly  withdraw  our  presence 
from  ithe  fields,  and  constrain  our  pres« 
enoe  either  to  church  or  to  our  closets. 
We  can  by  dint  of  mere,  strenuousness 
endure  a  Sabbath  confineroent  however 
irksome,  and  breathe  a  sa battle  atmos* 
phere  however  dull ;  but  to  turn  ihe  irk-' 


some  into  the  agreeable,  and  what  is  dull 
in  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  to  feel  it  a  de- 
light and  honourable — in  attempting  this, 
with  only  the  resources  and  the  energies 
of  Nature  at  command,  man  feels  himself 
at  the  limit  of  his  helplessness.     He  can 
no  more  change  the  taste  of  his  heart 
from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  than  he 
can  change  his  organic  taste  for  the 
kinds  of  food  that  are  set  before  him. 
He  may  force  himself  to  that  which 
is  uadseous  to   his  animal  palate,  but 
he  cannot  divest  it  of  its  nauseou;3ness ; 
nor  can   he  bid   his  spiritual  palate  to 
relish  the  hallowedness  of  Sabbath,  how* 
ever  much  he  may  compel   himself  to 
the  drudgery  of  its  manifold  observations. 
The  anatomy  of  his  moral  frajne  wouki 
need  to  be  reconstructed,  ere  such  a  rev- 
olution of  taste  could  be  made  to  take 
efiect  upon  it ;    and  this  he  can  no  more 
do,  than  he  can  newmodel  the  anatomy 
of  his  morbid  frame :  And  thus  it  is,  that 
while  quite  a  possible  thing  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  in  the  style  of  a  most  sour  and 
unbending  formalist — it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible for  man  to  keep  it  in  the  atyle  of  a 
free  and  joyful  and  affectionate  worship* 
per,  than  it'  is  for  a  man  at  his  own 
biddingto  make  all  things  new,  or  for  man 
to  be  the  author  of  his  own  regeneration. 
It  all  resolves  itself  into  the  distinction 
between  the  spirit  of  love  and  the  spirit 
of  legality.      Could  you  exchange  the 
one  spirit  for  the  other,  then  would  you 
turn  Sabbath  from  a  day  of  constraint 
into  a  day  of  cheerful  new.     You  never 
will  get  the  better  of  your  distaste  for 
the  r^igiousness  of  Sabbath — ^while  you 
look  upon  God  in  the  light  of  a  jealous 
taskmaster,  and  yourselves  in  the  light  of 
bondmen  who  have  an  allotted  task  to 
perform,  and  by  rendering  all  the  items 
of  which  you  eke  out  the  fulfilment  of  a 
stimulated  contract.     It  is  this  accursed 
spirit  of  legality  which  turns  Sabbath 
service  and  every  other  service,  into  a 
heartless    thing  of  distaste  disquietude 
and  most  unproductiveanxiety ;  and  never 
will  this  day  be  kept  aright,  till,  out  of 
the  newrborn  desires  of  an  e^'anjorelized 
heart,  it  be  kept,  not  as  a  fiict  to  nfilict  llio 
soul,  but  as  a  feast  to  regale  it^-not  as  a 
service  of  deseit  for  which  you  obt|iin  tlie 
friendship  of  (jiod,  but  as  a  service  of 
grateful  commemoration  in  return  for  the 
friendship  that  has  been  alrcadv  prof 
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fered,  and  already  b^en  accepted  of. 
You  will  nol  kaotW  what  it  is  to  have  a 
religious,  aad,^  at  the  same  time  a  free 
Sabbath^  till  you  have  embraced  the  of- 
fers of  a  free  Gospel  ^  aitd  then  all  will 
be  light,  and  liberty,  and  enlargemsot ; 
and  the  cold  obetructionaiof  legality  will 
give  way : from,  the  labouring  bosom; 
aad  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  God 
as  your  undqubted  friend  will  be  prized 
and  couried-^when  the  .  opportuaitv  of. 
meeting  with  him  as  your  rigid  aad  un^ 
relenting,  exactor  would  be  looked  to 
with  feelings  of  timidity  aad.  distrust  and 
heavy  alienation.  It  is  the  >  Gospel  which 
refines  ap4  elevates  the  whole '  style  of 
our  obedienoa^  It  is  the  -Gospel  which 
turns  k  from  the  extorted.drudgery  of.  a 
crouching  fdarful  superstjuous  slave,  into 
the  ready  services  of  sttaehmenti  Aad 
as-  it  is  saying  ;aii9Qh,4>a  the  one*  hand, 
for  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  atonement 
and  righteousness  by  iaith^  that  it  is  tjaie 
acceptance  of  .these  which  forms  the  step- 
ping-stone from  service  inihe  oldness  of 
the  letter  to  service, in  the  newness  of . 
spirit— so  it  is  saying  much-  on  xhe  other 
hand  for  Sabbith,  and  for  its  titla  to  rank 
aiBCng  the  institutions  of ;  Christianity  ; 
hat,  iosiead  of  a  mere  positive  and  coire- 
monial  observance,  which  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  our  mare  enlightened 
econamy,  there  is  not  one  other  precept 
of  the  decalogue  tb-at  admits  of  being 
more  evangelized,  or  of  having  a  brighter 
and'tmora  beautiful  uradiaaea  of  celestial 
gBace  and  celestial  glory  thrown  over  it 
The  services  of  Sabbath  upon  earth,  form 
the  revY-  nearest  approximaliDn  that  can 
be  nuiie  to  the  current  and.  every-dav 
servioes  in  Heaven.  Her  who  does  aot 
love  them  bves  not .  God.  i  -He  who 
droops  in  weariness  under  the.  exercises 
of  Sabbath,  has  nought  bafcMre  him.buti^i 
jismal  prospect  of  eternity.  There  i  is 
none  admitted  -to  Heavea^  lo .  whom 
Heaven  were  a  dull  and  melancholy  im- 
prisonment;  and  there  will  be*  no  mid' 
way  territory  like  our  meflent -earth,,  be* 
tween  the  Heaven  .of  the  redeemed  and 
the  hell  of  the  rebel  lions..-  It  forms  in* 
deed  an  eoipfaatie  aigumentto  flea  from 
that  eomiag  •  wvath^'  and  to  •  flee  for  refuge 
«>she  hope  set  beft>re  you  in  the  Gospel 
->-thai  it  is  not  only  on  this  ground 
where 'fafgvreness  and  a -free  acceptance 
aie  awardmi ;  bat  oo  this  ground,  and  oo 
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it  alone,  can  we  learn  to  love  that  law 
which  WQ  aforetime  hated,  and  to  rejoice 
in  those  observations  that  we  aforetime 
resisted  and  trampled  upon.  And  if  you 
indeed  long. for  such  a  revolution  in  your 
taste  and  in  your  desires,  as  that  Sabbath 
shall  cease  to  be  an  oppression,  and  be- 
come to  you  a  day;  of  hallowed  and  hon- 
our^bie  enjoyment*— never  cease  to  fix 
your  regards  on  Christ  crucified,  <  till, 
through  Him,  all  your  legal  apprehen« 
sions  have  given  way,  and  you  can  re- 
joice in  God  as  indeed  your  faithful 
friend,  as  indited  your  reconciled  Father. 
And  this  seems  ta  be*  the  right  place 
for  adverting  to  a  very  common  aphor- 
ism that  is  ooostantly  on  the  lips  i  of 
worldly  men^-'<-at  one  time  in  the  form  of 
reproach  against  the  seriousness  of  de- 
<?ided  Christians,  and  at  another  of  vin- 
dieation  for  (their  own  levity;  and  that 
is,  that  religion  was>  never  meant  for 
gloom  but  for  enjoyment — tlmt  Christian- 
ity is  always  in  ner  best  style,  when  in 
the  style  of  cheerfulness — that,  in  her 
strict,  andgiuecise^  and  puritanical  aspect 
she  is  the  scourge  and  the  terror  of  our 
species— and  that  it  is  only  by  the  relaxr 
ation  of  this  aspect,  that  she  is  put  into 
accordancy  with  the  real  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  Him*  who  has  drest  nature  in 
smiles :  and  who,  God  of  love  as  He  it, 
can  have  no  sweeter  incense  ta  ascend  to 
Him  from  our  world  than  the  happiness 
of  a  grateiul  and  rejoicing  family.  And 
thus  it  is;,  that,  they  would  seek  for  coun- 
ten^noe  to  their  own  vain  and  giddy  gra- 
tifications-^in  pleasures  and  amusements, 
not  where  God  is  recognised,  but  in  tbe 
Qidst  of  which  God  is  utterly  forgotten ; 
to  that  merrimant  of  the  heart  wnieh  is 
inspired,  not  by  any  cheering  anl  at  the 
same  time  accurate  thouo^hts  of  their 
heavenly  Father,  but  to  that  merriment 
which  has  its  foundation  inihe  thought- 
lessnesa  of  marest  unconcern  and.  vacancy* 
The>maxim  is  a  true  one,  but  they  utterly 
misconceive  its  aj^lication.  Religion  u 
indeed  the  minister,  not  of  gloom,  buf  ol 
enjoyment  (  but  of^enjoyment  only  to  them 
whose  hearts  have  been  sotouche!i  as  to  be 
attuned  to  the  spirit  end  the  feelings  of  sa* 
credness.  The  genuine  style  of  ChristL'Ub 
ity  is  that  of  cheerfulness  ;  but  the  way  in 
which  it  breathes  cheerfulness  into  the 
soul,  is,  not  by  altering  its  own  character  for 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  itself  m  tha 
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'.astes  of  the  uueonverted,  but  by  altering 
the  tastes  o(  the  unconverted,  through 
the  renewing  process  which  they  are 
made  to  undergo,  to  its  own  uncompro- 
mising and  invariable  character.  The 
maxim  is  just ;  but  not  the  slightest  au- 
thority does  it  give  to  the  glee,  and  the 
gaiety,  and  the  joyous  companionship,  of 
Sabbath  profanation.  To  rejoice  in 
God  is  a  habit  of  the  soul,  not  merely 
different,  but  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
habit  of  him  who  rejoices  y^itkout  God  ; 
and  all  the  zest  and  vivacity  of  whose 
pleasures,  any  visitation  of  seriousness 
would  instantly  put  to  flight.  The 
maxim  most  assuredly  is  just,  and  bears 
with  emphatic  condemnation  on  the 
weary  and  ever-doing  formalist — who 
toils  at  his  Sabbath  duties,  with  a  hand 
most  punctual  to  their  fulfilment,  and  a 
spirit  fretted  and  galled  as  if  by  the  feh 
burden  of  so  many  painful  and  ponder- 
ous austerities.  The  maxim  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  free  and  indulgent  religion 
condemns  this  Sabbath  drudge,  but  it 
does  not  acquit  the  Sabbath  de^piser  ;  and 
then  only  does  it  find  its  satisfying  appli- 
cation, when  the  first  light  of  Sabbath 
morn  summons  the  affectionate  discip4e 
to  those  kindred  exercises  of  piety  in 
which  his  heart  is  most  fitted  to  rejoice 
who  goes  not  sadly  but  spontaneously  to 
that  which,  animated  as  he  is  with  the 
hreath  of  another  spirit,  he  feels  not  as  a 
painful  task,  but  as  a  precious  opportu- 
nity— and  like  the  Christians  of  old  can 
eat  his  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness  of  heart,  not  because  like  those  who 
take  shelter  in  the  maxim  that  religion  is 
averse  to  melancholy,  his  .delight  is  in 
sense  or  in  unsanctified  appetite ;  but 
because  his  delight  is  in  converse  with 
God. 

Were  heaven  a  mere  paradise  of  mu- 
sic— then,  to  attain  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ing it,  one  would  need  to  be  a  lover  of 
harmony.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  musi- 
cal festival,  held  at  short  periodic  inter- 
vals, were  the  fittest  preparation  for  ob- 
•  taining  and  fostering  the  musical  taste, 
and  so  fur  being  happy  in  such  an  im- 
mortality as  this.  Those  who  had  de- 
light in  the  beauty  of  airs  and  the  sweet 
soncord  of  voices,  would  welcome  the 
recurrence  of  every  commg  festival  as 
they  inould  a  joyful  entertainment ;  and, 
whether  in  the  ecstatic  pleasure  felt  dur- 


ing the  currency  of  the  performance  or 
in  the  grateful  emotions  that  were  \ef\ 
behind  it  would  they  bear  an  obvious 
countenan<.e  of  satisfaction  ;  and  as,  they 
sent  forth  the  beamings  of  a  regaled  and 
recreated  spirit,  might  they  impress  the 
conviction  upon  many,  that  those  men 
who  are  the  most  strenuously  bent  op 
their  education  for  Heaven  are  at  the 
same  time  the  happiest  upon  earth. — 
Others  again,  without  any  taste  for  mu- 
sic whatever,  may  give  any  unwearied 
attendance  to  the  festival ;  and  determin- 
edly support  the  whole  irksomeness  of  its 
uncongenial  confinement;  and,  utterly 
against  the  drift  of  their  own  native  ten- 
dencies, sit  out  the  oppressive  hours  of  a 
heat  and  a  noise  that  are  well  nigh  in- 
supportable ;  and  all  this  too  on  the  ima- 
gination, that  heaven  was  to  be  conferred 
upon  them^  as  the  payment  of  wages  for 
all  the  painfulness  and  self-denial  of  this 
unvaried  regularity.  But  alas  1  when 
they  get  to  the  heaven  of  our  present  sup- 
position, music  i\ill  be  the  only  reward 
that  shall  meet  them  there.  That  music 
which  so  sickened  and  fatigued  them  in 
time,  will  be  all  the  entertainment  they 
have  to  look  for  through  eternity :  And 
who  does  not  see  by  such  an  illustration 
'as  this,  that  the  Sabbath  forinalist  will 
miss  the  happiness  of  both  worlds — un- 
happy here  because  drivelling  all  his 
days  at  a  work  that  is  utterly  unconge- 
nial to  his  spirit :  and  unhappy  there,  be- 
cause, even  should  he  enter  within  heav- 
en's gate  and  it  be  shut  upon  him,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  very  ^ 
work,  which,  though  a  delicious  treat  to 
others,  was  always  to  him  a  reluctant 
task,  and  the  feeling  of  which  still  will 
turn  the  paradise  in  which  he  dwells  into 
a  dull  and  everlasting  imprisonment. — 
Now,  though  it  be  the  happy  and  not  the 
reluctant  disciple  of  music  who  can  re- 
joice in  the  musical  heaven,  that  is  not  to 
say  that  he  who  is  only  happy  in  other 
things  will  ever  reach  it — that  he  who 
prefers  the  liberty  and  fresh  air  of  the 
general  world  to  the  lessons  of  the  recur- 
ring festival,  will,  because  happy  in  his 
own  style  here,  be  in  fit  preparation  for 
the  happiness  of  another  style  hereafter. 
And  neither  does  it  follow,  ye  gay  and 
unreflecting  men  of  the  world,  because 
like  unto  the  best  and  highest  of  Christ- 
ians in  being  cheerful,  you  will  ever  so 
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down  with  them  as  the  partakers  of  a 
cheerful  etarnity.  Your  happiness  is  of 
sense,  and  theirs  is  of  spirit;  and  the 
paradise  for  which  they  are  training  by 
the  exercises  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  festi- 
val, instead  of  a  mere  paradise  of  music, 
is  a  paradise  of  sacredness.  And  think 
not  ye  men,  in  all  whose  joys  and  pur- 
suits there  is  the  secularity  of  a  world 
that  soon  fadeth  away — think  not  of  as- 


similatiog  the  reckless  hilarity  of  youi 
bosoms,  to  the  heaven-born  ioy  that  giowf 
in  the  bosom  of  a  spiritual  Christian.— > 
Or  despisers  as  ye  are  of  that  Sabbath 
which  to  him  is  the  source  of  hallowed 
and  heavenly  delight,  that  ever  you,  with 
your  present  habit,  will  realise  any  other 
condition  than  that  of  being  left  without 
pleasure  and  without  a  portion  through 
eternity. 


SERMON  Vra. 

T%e  Advantages  of  a  fixed  8ahhaih. 
**  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  yean."— Gal.  iv.  10. 


There  are  two'  distinct  grounds,  on 
which  works  in  religion  are  appraised 
at  a  low  or  rather  worthless  valuation  in 
the  Bible,  and  either  rejected  or  de- 
nounced accordingly.  The  first  is  when 
they  are  offered  as  the  price  of  our  justi- 
fication in  the  siffht  of  God  ;  as  an  equi- 
valent upon  which  the  Lawgiver  is 
challenged  for  the  honour  and  the  re- 
gard  that  are  due  to  righteousness ;  as  an 
acquittal  on  our  side  of  that  bargain 
where«  the  obedience  of  the  creature 
forms  one  part,  and  the  good  will  of  the 
Creator  forms  the  other  part  of  the  sti- 
pulation that  is  betwixt  them.  A  work 
may  be  entitled  in  certain  respects  to  the 
designation  of  good ;  but  when  this  good 
work  assumes  the  character  of  purchase- 
money  for  eternal  life,  and  in  so  doing 
assumes  that  the  thing  which  is  rendered 
by  man  is  in  the  reckoning  of  the  divine 
law,  satisfactory  value  for  the  thing  that 
is  given  to  him  by  God  in  return  for  it 
— then  does  the  Bible  utterly  hold  at 
nought,  the  most  laborious,  and,  per- 
haps, when  looked  to  in  another  view, 
the  most  holy  and  estimable  of  all  hu- 
man performances.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  the  gospel,  earnest  to  enlight- 
en man  as  to  the  worth  of  his  acceptance 
with  God,  and  as  to  the  worthlessness  in 
regard  to  merit  of  his  own  proper  pre- 
tensions to  it,  will  descend  to  no  compro- 
mise whatever  with  the  vanity  or  the 
deceitful  imaginations  of  our  mllen  spe- 
cies.     Acceptance    with  Grod  is  most 


liberally  held  forth  on  the  footing  of  a 
present  to  the  sinner ;  but  it  is  most 
ni'iiily  and  tenaciously  kept  back  on  the 
footing  of  a  purchase  by  the  sinner. 
Still,  however,  it  was  bought  for  us ;  or 
rather  after  it  had  been  forfeited,  it  was 
redeemed  for  us,  and  at  a  ransom  too, 
altogether  commensurate  to  its  value. 
There  was  a  price  given  for  it ;  but  that 
price  is  neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  the 
contribution  of  the  sinner  himself.  He 
is  welcome,  if  he  will,  to  God's  favour. 
Nay,  he  is  welcome  to  this  favour  by 
being  put  into  possession,  if  he  will,  of 
a  positive  right  to  it  \  but  then  he  must 
understand  that  it  is  not  a  right  conceded 
to  him,  because  of  any  claim  of  merit 
whatever  in  his  own  performances.  He 
must  learn  more  justly  to  estimate  the 
value  of  this  right  to  the  favour  of  a  God 
of  holiness ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  rated 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  man, 
but  according  to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ's  atonement  and  holy  services. 
To  cheapen  the  right  of  man  to  Heaven's 
reward  down  to  the  standard  of  man's 
obedience,  were  to  degrade  to  the  same 
standard  the  righteousness  of  God.  And 
thus  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  God's  char- 
acter, does  the  gospel  disown,  and  re- 
pudiate mau's  works,  when  accompinie] 
with  the  plea  for  divine  favour,  as  their 
just  and  adequate  remuneration. 

But  there  is  still  another  ground  on 
which  works  are  computed  at  a  low  va* 
luation  in  the  Bible — and  thaf  is,  wheOf 
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either  in  .'hemselves  th^y  mt  devoid  of 
true  moral  excellettcej  or  serve  not  in 
their  tendencies  to  refine  and  to  strength- 
en the  p^ciples  of  our  moral  nature. 
If  the  w6rk  in  question  carry  in  it  no 
indication  either  of  love  to  CkKl,  or  of 
love  to  man, — ^if  th^re  be  in  it  no  char- 
acter of  spiritual  worth,  or  spiritual 
rectitude,— if,  on  tracing  it  to  ha  firSrt  im- 
pulse from  a  principle  within  the  heiitTt, 
It  betoken  no  becoming  grace,  or  no 
duteous  and  incumbent  morality,  which 
should  have  its  residence  there, — if  it 
neither  flow  from  some  good  affection  of 
the  heart,  nor  be  of  any  reflex  e(&pacy 
in  making  the  heart  b^er, — in  a  woni, 
if  disjoined  from  the  virtue  of  the  inner 
maru  it  be  a  mere  muscular  OFHiechanical 
action,  which  affords  an  exercise,  and 
gives  weariness  to  the  body,*-^if  it  be 
merely  some  operose  task^  or  some  irk- 
some confinement,  laid  ttpon  the  person, 
which,  after  it  had  been  resolutely  gone 
through,  or  resolutely  endured,  terramates 
in  itself,  and  leaves  no  increase,  either  of 
godliness  or  of  humanity,  behind  it, — ^if, 
instead  of  appertaining  to  any  thing  of 
mind  that  is  devout,  or  upright,  or  gen- 
erous, it  be  a  work  that  can  be  done  by 
a  mere  putting  forth  of  the  animal  pow- 
ers, ana  which,  after  its  performance 
leaves  its  laborious  agent  as'  little  en- 
nobled, in  his  spirit,  above  the  animal  as 
before — Then,  on  this  ground,  also, 
does  the  Bible  liold  it  to  be  of  as  utter 
insignificance  as  the  Saviour  held  the 
fasts,  and  the  ablutions,  and  the  whole 
fatiguing  and  fruitless  ceremonial  of  the 
drivelling  Pharisee.  The  former  works 
were  offensive,  because,  like  many  ofthe 
works  of  Popery,  thev  assume  a  merit 
in  the  sight  of  a  hignly  exalted  God. 
The  latter  works  are  onensive,  because, 
like  many  of  the  works  of  Popery — as 
its  penances,  and  its  offerings,  and  its 
telling  of  rosaries — they  have  a  mean- 
ness in  the  sight  of  every  truly  enlight- 
ened man.  And  as,  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity of  God,  the  Gospel  holds  out  a 
countenance  of  rebuke  towards  those 
works  of  presumption  on  which  we 
would  found  the  claim  of  our  legal 
righteousness  for  reward  from  the  Law- 
giver— so,  for  the  sake  of  stamping  a 
true  dignity  upon  man,  does  the  Gospel 
also  hold  out  a  countenance  of  rebuke 
towards    those    works    of    superstition 


which  serve  not  to  exalt  <fr  to  ptlrify  the 
soul ;  and  which  varied  or  multipUed  in 
every  possible  way,  can  never  -shed  npon 
him  WTO  performs  them  either  the  grace 
or  the  lustre  of  a  true  personal  right- 
eousness. 

But  let  a  good  work  be  delivered  of 
both  these  ingredients^^let  there  be  nei- 
ther an  arrogated  merit  nor  an  inherent 
meanness  in  it — Irt  the  sinner  who  per- 
forms it  inflict  no  offence  on  the  unspotte<l 
righteousness  of  God,  by  offering  it  in 
price  for  that  which  nought  can  purchase 
for  the  guily  but  an  unsullied  obedience 
and  a  perfect  expiation  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  let  it  be  such  a  good  work  as  serves, 
not  to  degrade,  but  to  dignify,  the  per- 
former^ and  astbbth  marks  and  matures 
the  real  worth  and  growing  excellence 
of  his  charactef*— let  it-  be  fVee  of  all  pre- 
tension to  the  reward  which  has  been 
forfeited'  by  man,  and  which  a  Divine 
MediAor  ncfne  can  red^^em  to  him ;  Und. 
at  the  same  time,  let  it,  in  its  own  8ul> 
stanch,  be  free  of  all  pettiness  and  abject 
timidity — And  we  say-of  works  like  unto 
this,  that,  so  far  from  the  Gospel  lifting 
a  voice  of  hostility  or  casting  a  look  of 
discountenance  towards  them,  the  very 
aim  of  the  Gospel  is  to  raise  and  to  mul- 
tiply them  over  the  foce  of  a  new  moral 
creation.  The  ultimate  design  which  the 
Gospel  has  upon  man,  is  not  to  redeem 
his  person,  but  to  renovate  his  character 
— not  to  lift  off  from  him  the  weight  of 
condemnation,  that,  under  the  deliver- 
ance, he  may  merely  sit  at  ease ;  but 
that,  thereby,  he  may  be  free  to  enter  on 
a  course  of  activity,  along  which  he  is 
ever  approximating  to  the  worth  and 
holiness  of  the  Godhead.  For  this,  in 
fact,  as  the.  great  and  terminating  object, 
was  the  whole  peculiar  economy  of  the 
Gospel  raised.  For  this  did  Christ  die, 
that  the  men  of  nature  and  of  the  world 
might  become  men  of  God,  and  be  per- 
fect, and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.  He,  by  His  propitiation, 
hath  made  us  partakers  of  the  Divine 
approbation,  but  just  that  we  might  be- 
come partakers  of  the  Divine  nature 
The  justification,  which  He  hath  bought 
for  us,  is  only  the  door  of  admittance 
upon  the  career  of  glory  and  virtue  to 
which  He  hath  called  us.  In  the  works 
which  we  do,  let  the  merit  of  Christ  be 
fully  recognized,  and  the  example  o^ 
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Christ  free  as  it  i^  from  debasing  stxper>^ 
stition,  and  bright  as  it  is  in  all  the 
gi^aces  of  essential  refctitude,  be  fully  re- 
garded ;  and  the  declared  purpose  of  the 
Gospel  is,  upon  the  baSis  of  siich  a  hu- 
mility, to  build  Up  every  believer  accord- 
ing to  the  similitude  of  this  godlilre  pot- 
tern.  It  is  not  to  damp  his  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  good  works,  but  to  make 
him  zealous  of  them.  And,  after  rooting 
out  the  weeds,  both  of  legal  presumption 
and  of  worthless  formatitv,  ilrom  the  soil 
of  our  nature — iB  h  i3ie  dike  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  turn  it  into  a  Well-walered  garden, 
over  which  the  eye  of  Heaven  might 
rejoice  in  the  reflection  Of  its  owii  Iflce- 
ness  ]  and  even  the  best  and  holiest  of  all 
be  regaled  by  its  svveet-smelling  odoiirs, 
and  look  down  with  complacency  on  its 
fair  and  pleasant  fruits  of  righteousness. 
Nothing  can  be  more  obvi6us  in  the 
epistle  to  th^  Galatians,  than  the  express 
disinclination  and  dread  of  the  Apostle 
towards  certain  works ;  but  then  these 
were  works  t^inti?d  with  the  alloy  of 
both  the  obnoxious  ingredients — as  when 
a  justifying  merit  was  assigned  to  the 
rite  of  circumcision — and  then,  what  did 
Its  performance  avail  to  the  great  object 
either  of  purifying  or  of  elevatincf  the 
moral  character?  But  with  all  his  re- 
probation of  such  works,  and  after  it 
might  have  been  imagined  by  some  that 
he  had  extinguished  works  altogether, 
mark  how,  ere  he  finishes  his  argument, 
rhey  are  made  to  re-appear  upon  the 
Christian,  and  to  replenish  both  his  heart 
and  his  history  with  the  richest  variety 
of  excellence.  It  is,  indeed,  interesting 
to  notice  how  the  transition  is  secured  in 
the  Gospel  from  the  humble  to  the  holy, 
— ^how,  if  the  creature  will  only  renounce 
the  worth  of  his  own  services,  and  seek 
unto  God  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  the  only  price  and  the  only  plea  he 
can  offer  ror  acceptance,  how,  from  this 
abyss  of  felt  and  acknowledged  nothinff- 
ness,  Uod  will  cause  him  to  arise, — now, 
if  he  will  only  stand  denuded  of  all  that 
virtue  which  he  deemed  noble  enough 
ibr  the  rewards  of  eternity,  a  virluf^  ?hall 
be  inspired  into  his  bosom,  and  made  to 
effloresce  upon  his  life,  that  really  will 
ennoble  him.  And  thus  it  is,  that  while 
in  those  compends  of  Christianity  which 
Paul  left  behind  him,  both  the  decencies 
of  nature  and  the  drudgeries  of  supersti- 


tion are,  in  reJ^pect  of  their'  suffl^ieM^ 
with  God,  supplanted  and  set  at^de  ItV 
the  fdth  of  the  Gospel ;  yet  he  tie  vet-  faitt 
to  represent  that  fkhh  fiS  emanating'  An 
obedience  of  a  higher  order,  that  h  free 
from  "both  the  vitiatirig  adrhixtur«s — alilM 
dignifi^  itl'  its  character,  and  unj^retend- 
inginlts  claims. 

In  the  text  too,  there  is  a  certain  sent* 
pulous  observation  referred  to  by  the 
apostle,  which  his  cotivefts  adhered  to  as 
a  duty,  but  which  he  charges  them  with 
as  if  It  were  a  delinquency.  Th^y  t>!h 
served  days  and  months  and  times  and 
years,  annexing  a  religious'  importance 
to  the  stated  acts  and  exercises  of  litated 
periods ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  labonn 
ing  under  distress  of  consdence,  at  kny 
misgiving  from  the  prescVibed  and  ^tont* 
ed  regularity.  It  is  likely  enough,  that 
both  of  those  iriglredients  which  go  to 
vilify  a  work,  and  to  render  it  null  and 
wbrthless,  entered  itito  this  olitward  for- 
mality of  the  Oalatiani — ^that  it  gave  them 
a  feeling  of  security  as  to  their  meritori- 
ous acceptance  with  God,  which  bought- 
but  the  Redeemer's  merits  ought  to'  in*- 
spire ;  and  that  it  further  degraded  th^ 
cnaracter  of  manj  by  reducing  moralitj 
to  the  level  of  mechanism,  and  substitU 
ting  for  the  obedience  of  a  tightly  strung 
and  rightly  actuated  heart,  an  obedience 
like  that  of  a  galley  slave  who  plies  af  his 
unvaried  oar  and  moves  in'  the  one  and 
unvaried  circuit  that  is  assigned  to  him. 
Man  was  not  made  for  this.  He  was 
not  even  made  for.  the  Sabbath ;  and 
neither  surely  was  he  made  to  go  through 
the  seasons  of  his  existence,  like  the 
figures  upon  an  orrery.  He  was  not 
made  to  square  the  movements  of  hts  per- 
son with  the  lines  or  the  convolutions  of 
a  diagram — nor  was  it  ever  intended  of 
this  creature,  endowed  as  he  is  with  the 
noble  capacities  of  thought  and  sentiment 
and  spontaneous  aflfection,  that  time 
should  lay  her  arrest  on  the  free-born 
energies  of  his  nature,  or  subjugate  him 
to  the  dull  routine  of  her  cycles  and  her 
!  epicycles.  This  may  do  for  a  piece  of 
^  unconscious  materialism,  or  it  may  do  fot 
a  beast  of  burden  ;  and  the  cruel  task 
master  man  has  made  it  to  do  for  the 
yoked  and  harnessed  negro,  who,  day 
after  day,  toils  on  that  beaten  path-way 
of  labour,  to  which  a  stern  and  Unchan- 
ging necessity  has  compelled  liim.     But 
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ahall  the  spirit  of  km  who  knows  the 
truth,  and  whom  the  truth  has  made  free, 
be  laid  under  the  bondage  and  the  beg- 
gary  of  such  grovelling  services  7  There 
^as  something  more  than  jealousy  for 
the  prerogatives  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
which  inspired  the  apostle's  antipathy  to 
the  whole  work  and  labour  of  the  Gala- 
tians.  We  think  that  there  was  also  a 
generous  and  high-toned  ambition,  that 
while  to  Christ  should  be  awarded  all  the 
glory  to  which  he  was  entitled,  on  man 
should  be  imprinted  all  the  grace  and 
dignity  of  which  he  was  capable — ^that 
he  should  be  rescued  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  those  poor  and  meagre  and  creep- 
ing servilities,  which  were  stealing  their 
entrance  into  the  churches ;  and  that  ''for 
such  paltry  and  pitiful  rudiments,  there 
should  be  substituted  the  light  of  a  higher 
morality,  the  love  and  the  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God. 

But  then  will  not  this  expunge  the 
Sabbath  from  the  observation  of  Chris- 
tians— that  day  which  comes  as  invaria- 
.hly  round  to  us  as  a  lunation  in  the 
heavens — that  day  the  keeping  of  which 
compels  us  to  move  in  the  dull  uniform- 
ity of  a  circle ;  and  which,  instead  of 
leaving  him  to  the  free  aspirations  of  a 
a  heart  that  knows  no  control  but  that  of 
hififh  and  heaven-born  principle,  would 
still  reduce  the  man  to  an  automaton  ? 
And  does  not  Paul  in  the  parallel  epistle 
of  Colossians,  turn  his  argument  to  this 
very  application  ?  "  Let  no  man  there- 
fore judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  Sabbath  days."  Does  not 
he  here  set  them  utterly  at  large  from  all 
the  prescriptions  of  the  ritualist ;  and 
fearlessly  commit  them  to  the  guidance 
of  such  principles,  as  are  drawn  from  a 
loftier  morality,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
nobler  feelings  and  the  higher  facuhies 
of  our  species  ?  Does  not  he  call  upon 
us  to  abandon  altogether  the  \vMi  of 
ceremonial  observation  for  the  walk  of 
spiritual  exercises ;  and  is  not  the  Sab- 
bath levelled,  and  laid  under  the  same 
interdict,  with  all  the  other  drudgeries  of 
the  Pharisee  or  the  formalist  ?  Were  it 
not  accordant  then  with  the  character, 
nav,  even  with  the  demands  of  the  gos- 
pel that  this  institution  should  be  hence- 
*orth  iwepl  away  ;  and  will  not  enough 


be  left  in  its  room,  if  the  regenerated 
spirit  when  broken  loose  from  its  im- 
prisonment, shall,  in  the  genius  of  oui 
better  economy,  expatiate  without  ob- 
struction on  the  more  ethereal  field  of  its 
own  fellowship  with  the  upper  sanctuary, 
and  of  its  own  secret  but  seraphic  con 
templations  ? 

Now  though  it  be  true  that  man  was 
not  made  for  the  Sabbath,  yet  let  it  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man.     Man  was  not  made  to  move  in 
a  precise  orbit  of  times  and  seasons ;  yet 
times  and  seasons  may  be  arranged,  so 
as  to  subserve  his  use,  and-  be  the  minis- 
ters of  good  both  to  his  natural  and  moral 
economy.     Were  the  keeping  the  Sab 
bath  a  mere  servitude  of  the  body  whicn 
left  the  heart  no  better  than  before,  it 
would   be  a  frivolous  ceremonial  and 
ought  to  be  exploded.     But  if  ft  be  true 
that  he  who  sanctifies  the  Sabbath  sancti- 
jQes  his  o\yn  soul,  then  does  the  Sabbath 
assume  a  spiritual  importance,  because 
an  expedient  of  spiritual  cultivation.  The 
suspension  on  this  day  of  the  labour  or 
business  of  the  world — its  scrupulous  re- 
tirement from  the  converse  or  the  fesdvi 
ties  of  common  intercourse — its  solemn 
congregations  and  its  evening  solitudes — 
I'hese  singly  and  in  themselves,  may  not 
be  esteemed  as  moralities ;  and  yet  be  en- 
titled   to  a  high  pre-eminence   among 
them,  from  the  impulse  they  give  to  that 
living  fountain  of  piety,  out  of  which  the 
various  moralities  of  life  ever  come  forth 
in  purest  and  most  plenteous  emanation. 
It  is  not  that  the  virtue  of  man  consists  in 
these  things,  but  that  these  things  are  de- 
vices of  best  and  surest  efficacy  for  up- 
holding the  virtue  of  man.     Were  it  not 
for  this  subserviency,  tht  Sabbath  mi^ht 
well  be  swept  away ;  but  because  of  this 
subserviency,  it  not  only  takes  its  place 
among  the  other  obligations  of  Christian- 
ity, but  is  entitled  to  that  reverence  which 
is  due  if  not  to  the  parent  at  least  to  the 
foster-mother  of  them  all.     If  the  Sabbath 
of  any  one  of  the  primitive  churches  ob- 
tained not  this  homage  from  the  apostle, 
it  must  have  been  because  a  Sabbath  oi 
ceremonial  drudgery  and  not  of  spiritual 
exercise.     And  you  have  only  to  com- 
pute the  worth  and  the  celestial  charac* 
ter  of  all  those  graces,  which  have  shel- 
tered and  fed  and  reared  to  maturity 
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the  bosom  of  this  institution,  that  you  may 
own  the  high  bearing  and  dignity  whicn 
belong  to  it. 

If  it  be  true  of  man,  that  he  can  attain 
X  loftier  communion  with  his  God,  at 
:hose  hours  when  the  din  and  urgency  of 
the  world  are  away  from  him ;  and  that 
a  season *of  reading, -and  contemplation, 
and  prayer  acts  as 'a  restorative  to  the 
embers  of  his  decaying  sacred ness  ;  and 
that  the  voice  of  a  minister,  when  prompt- 
ed by  the  Spirit  from  on  high,  and  aided 
by.  the  sympathies  of  all  who  are  around 
him,  can  often  send  the  elevation  of  heav- 
en into  his  soul ;  and  that  it  is  on  those 
evenings  of  deep  and  lengthened  tran- 
quillity which  the  footstep  of  intruding 
companionship  does  not  folate,  when  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  can 
descend  more  abundantly  on  the  hearts 
of  his  children,  and  when  the  calm  and 
the  unction  of  a  holy  influence  may 
be  most  felt  in  his  dwelling-place — then 
Sahhath,  which,  from  one  end  to  the  oth- 
flr  of  it,  teems  with  these  very  opportuni- 
ue:i,  instead  of  ranking  with  the  holidays 
of  idle  superstition,  will  be  dear  as  piety 
ita^lf  to  every  enlightened  Christian  ;  and 
to  it,  in  tne  most  emphatic  sense  of  the 
term,  will  he  award  the  obeisance  of 
a  divine  and  spiritual  festival. 

And  on  this  principle  too,  may  the 
Sabbath  be  rescued  from  that  contempt 
which  the  text,  in  denouncing  the  obser- 
vation of^days  and  of  times,  would  appear 
to  cast  on  it.  It  is  true,  that  it  is  a  peri- 
odic festival,  and  that  man  was  not  made 
for  periods.  But  this  does  not  hinder 
that  periods  may  be  made  for  man.  We 
have  already  amrmed,  that  Sabbath  work 
is  good  for  man  to  be  engaged  in,  be- 
cause it  is  a  work  of  sacredness ;  and  the 
remaining  question  is  simply  this,  Wheth- 
er will  man  do  more  of  that  work,  if  left 
every  day  of  his  life  to  the  waywardness 
of  his  own  desultory  inclinations,  or  if  a 
ce^in  recurring  day  shall  be  cleared  of 
this  world's  concerns  dnd  companies,  and 
he  be  reminded,  that  the  business  of  reli- 
gion is  its  peculiar  destination  ?  .  It  is  a 
sound  though  homely  maxim,  that  what 
may  be  done  at  any  time  is  never  done ; 
and.  on  this  principle  alone,  it  is  good  that 
a  day  shall  be  fixed  upon — casting  up  at 
equidistant  intervals,  and  on  which  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  feel  themselves 
niore  strictly  and  pointedly  sui  imoned  tp 


the  work  of  intercourse  with  Go^l  and  ot 
preparation  for  eternity.  It  is  good  for 
man  that  he  is  not  left  in  this  matter 
to  his  own  caprice  and  his  own  listless- 
ness — that  whether  he  wills  it  or  not, 
Sabbath  should  recur  upon  him  at  its  own 
periods,  and  proclaim  an  authoritative 
halt  on  the  business  of  the  woild — that 
this  day,  ushered  in  if  you  like  with  the 
sound  of  bells,  should  announce  itself  to  . 
his  very  senses  as  a  day  of  sacredness— 
that  it  should  gfive  out  another  echo  than 
that  which  falls  upon  the  ear  from  the 
general  buzz  and  action  of  week-day 
employment— or  even  that  in  the  morn- 
ing silence  of  our  streets,  and  that  hal- 
lowed peacefulness  which  overspreads 
the  landscape,  it  should  have  its  own 
mementoes  to  characterise  it.  We  put  it 
to  the  plainest  understanding,  whether, 
with  svlth  an  arrangement,  more  of  busi- 
ness will  not  be  transacted  \^h  Heaven, 
than  if  man  were  left  to  steal  to  the  hour 
he  chose  from  the  bustling  urgencies  oi 
his  business  in  the  world.  And  on  this 
ground  singly,  though  there  were  none 
beside,  wpula  we  say  of  our  Sabbath, 
that,  unlike  to  the  days  and  times  which 
were  observed  by  the  crouching  devotees 
of  Galatia,  it  is  worthy  of  the  homage  oC 
the  most  enlightened  ages,  for  its  wise 
and  merciful  adaptation  to  the  laws  <rf 
our  moral  nature. 

And  the  maxim  that  what  may  be 
done  at  any  time  is  never  done,  applies 
with  peculiar  emphasis  to  every  work 
against  which  there  is  a  srong  constitu- 
tional bias — where  there  is  a  reluctance 
to  begin  it,  and  the  pitching  of  a  strenu- 
ous effort  to  overcome  that  reluctance, 
and  the  pleasant  deception  all  the  while 
that  it  wiU  just  do  as  well  after  a  little 
more  postponement — a  deception  which, 
as  it  overspreads  the  whole  of  life,  will 
lead  us  to  put  otf  indefinitely  ;  and  this  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances  is.  tanta- 
mount to  the  habit  of  puUing  off  irrecov- 
erably and  for  ever.  Now  this  would 
just  be  the  work  of  religion  when  shorr. 
of  its  Sabbath — a  work  to  embark  upon 
which  Nature  has  to  arrest  her  strongest 
currents ;  and  to  shake  her  out  of  her 
lethargies :  and  to  suspend  those  pursuits 
to  which  by  all  the  desires  of  her  exis'« 
tence  she  is  led  most  tenaciously  to  cleave  j 
and  to  struggle  for  the  ascendancy  of 
faith  over  sight,  and  of  a  love  to  the  onr 
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seen  God  whom  the  mind  with  all  the 
aids  of  solitude  and  prayer  so  dimly  ap- 
prehendeth,  over  the  love  of  those  things 
that  are  in  the  world,  and  whose  power 
and  whose  presence  are  so  constantly 
and  so  importunately  bearing  uponus.»-->- 
And  will  any  say  that  in  these  circnm- 
stances,  the  cause  of  religion,  is  not  bet- 
tered by  Sabbath,  that  weekly  visitor 
coming  to  our  door,  and  sounding  the  re- 
treat *of  every -seventh  day  from  the  heat 
and  the  hurry  and  the  onset  of  such  man- 
ifold temptations  ?  It  is  not  with  dissipa- 
tion's votaries  that  we  are  pleading  ihia 
cause.  But  let  us  know,  ye  votaries  of 
business,  are  ye  able  to  preserve  in  your 
spirits  through  the  week  such  a  flavour 
of  God  and  godliness,  as  to  make  you  in- 
dependent of  any  recruits  that  a  Sabbath 
might  afford  you  ?  Does  sacred  ness  so 
keep  at  all  times  its  undistvrbcid  place 
and  pre-eilAience,  amid  the  turmoil  of 
those  many  secularitieS'  by  which  you 
are  surrounded,  that  any  one  set  and  spe- 
cific time  is  not  needed,  on  which,- at  a 
distance  from  the  besetting  world,  you 
might  relume  that  lamp  of  heaven  in  the 
•oul  which  was  ready  to  expire  ?  Or  if 
the  time  were  left  to  your  own  discretion, 
arc  such  your  longings  afler  a  spiritual 
atmosphere,  that  you  would  be  ever  sure 
to  make  your  escape  to  it,  when  like  to 
be  lulled  or  overborne  in  an  atmosphere 
of  earthliness?  It  is  true  you  may  lift  up 
your  hearts  to  God  when  you  please — 
and  even  amid  the  thickening  occupations 
of  the  market  and  the  counting-house,  is 
it  possible  that  many  a  secret  aspiration 
may  arise  to  Him.  But  how  often  is  it 
that  you  would  so  please,  and  tell  us  on 
your  experience  of  the  past,  what,  if  all 
days  were  alike,  would  be  the  fervour,  or 
the  frequency  of  such  aspirations  ?  How 
often  does  the  sense  of  God  intrude  upon 
your  hearts  in  company ;  and  how  much 
of  it  do  you  carry  abroad  in  the  walks  of 
merchandise ;  or  if  there  must  be  occa- 
sional retirement  for  the  keeping  up  of  re- 
ligion in  the  soul,  and  the  time  and  the 
opportunity  were  left  altogether  to  your- 
selves, would  there  be  actually  as  much 
through  the  week  of  the  work  and  pre- 
paration of  the  sanctuary  as  a  Sabbath 
could  comprise  ? 

We  appeal  to  every  practical  under- 
standing, whether  it  is  not  better,  that 
a  time  has  been  appointed,  than  that  the 


time  should  'have  been  wiioily  alMuido&eo 
to  our  random  determinations ;  and  that 
God's  Sabbath  should  come  to  us,  than 
.that  we  should  be  trusted  to  find  our 
spontaneous  way  to  sabbaths  and  parti 
of  sabbaths  of  our  own?  If  in  some 
iboar  of  frenzied  innovation  our  week 
were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  Our  whole 
remembrance  were  obliterated  of  that 
day  which  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
observance  of  former  generations — all 
the  piety  would  depart  from  the  land, 
along  with  all  the  Sabbath  punctuality 
of  our  veneraible-  forefathens.  If  this 
sanctuary^ which  has  hitherto  been  fenced 
arouni  from  the  enter  court  of  week-day 
empkymenis,  were  ever  trodden  under 
feet  by  the  G^^tiles,  it  would  not  be  the 
sacredness  wilhin  that  should  spread 
itsdf  abroad  over  the  whole  mass  of  hu- 
man existence;  but  the  secularity  from 
without  would  rush  through  the  broken 
wall,  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  territory 
of  holiness.  The  spi/it  of  the  world 
would  engross  and  aomineer  over  those 
last  remnants  of  time  which  it  had  vio- 
lated. ^  The  Sabbath  of  human  life  may 
be  like  the  fleece  of  Gideon,  when  it  was 
dry  on  all  the  earth  beside,  and  the  dew 
of  heaven  was  upon  it  only.  But  we  ar« 
not  to  expect,  till  the  millennium  perhaps 
lias  aome  upon  our  world^  that  it  shall  be 
dry  only  upon  the  fleece  while  the  dew 
is  upon  all  the  ground  :  nor,  should  this 
day  of  solemn  services  oe  expur^g^^d  from 
the  hifltory  of  man,  are  we  to  think  that 
it  shall  ofier  any  other  aspect  than  one 
wide  and  unalleviated  waste  of  earthli- 
ness. 

We  have  already,  though  but  briefly 
and  incidentally,  adverted  to  another 
benefit  arising  from  a  fixed  and  regular 
day  for  the  services  of  piety.  It  brings 
a  concert  and  a  common  understanding 
alonflf  with  it.  And  this  shields  every 
family  retreat  from  the  inroads  of  bois- 
terous acquaintanceship;  and  lays  the 
alone  effectual  interdict  on  the  calls  and 
distractions  of  business;  and  not  only 
throws  a  canopy  of  defence  over  the 
solitude  of  our  private  exercises,  but 
affords  to  us  a  public  and  a  social  religion, 
and  enlists  the  very  sympathies  of  onr  na 
ture  on  the  side  of  sacredness,  by  impress 
ing  upon  whole  muhitudes  one  consen- 
taneous movement  to  the  house  of  prayer. 
And  there  is  a  touching  power  even 
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in  the  visible  insignia,  wberewith,  from 
this  circumstance^  alone,  the  sabbath  of 
Christians  is  decked  and  siglialized — in 
the  holiday  costunxe,  which  is  worn  like 
a  dress  of  ceremony  to  her  honour^ — 
in  that  shut  and  barricadoed  covering, 
which  stretches  along  all  the.  dpors  and 
windows  of  merchandise — in  the  suspen- 
sion of  human  labour,  and  that  general 
hush  over  the  &ce  of  the  world  which 
marks  the  season  of  its  deep  and  serious 
repose.  This  is  all. the  fruit  pf  a  conven- 
tional understanding  among  men,  which 
nought^ut  the  authority  of  a  sabbath 
law  could  have  rendered  universal ;  ao^d 
K  is  a.  fine  poetical  delusion,  that  even 
the  iower  animals  of  creation,  together 
•  with  its  mute  and  inanimate  thing?,  par- 
take in  the  stillness  and  nolemnity  of  this 
hallowed  day.  It  is  indeed  a  most  pleas; 
ing  and  allowable  fancy — nor  can  we 
refuse  our  admiration  to  the  lines  which 
have  so  beautifully  and  with  such  tender- 
ness expressed  it : — : 

CalmiuMs  fits  tbpin'd  on  yon  nnmoving  cloud* 
To  him  who  wanders  o'er  the  upHnd  Jew, 
The  black  bird's  note  comes  mdlow*r  from  the  dale ; 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  the  heaven-tiuiedsong;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gently  down  the  deop-worn  glen ', 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
(yermounts  the  mist,  i<<  heard  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psalms,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

But  our  rhain  desire  ought  ever  to  be, 
not  to  regale  with  beauty,  but  to  urge 
you  with  a  sense  of  obligation.  And, 
now,  having  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
^  sabl^ath  law  from  the  imputation  of  its 
being  a  paltry  ceremonial  ]  and  to  re- 
commend it  to  the  homage  of  enlightened 
minds ;  and  to  establisn  it  in  a  rank 
co-ordinate  with  the  highest  principles  of 
our  moral  nature ;  and  to  prove,  in  ex-; 
«eption  to  the  apostolic  censure  passed  on 
the  scrupulosity  of  the  Qalatians  about 
days  and  months  and  times  and  years, 
that  our  sabbath,  punctually  though  it 
does  come  round  as  clock-work,  stands 
nobly  and  liberally  aloof  from  all  the  ig- 
noble characteristics  of  a  drudging  and 
mechanical  observation — what  now  re- 
mains aAer  the  argument  is  finished,  but 
K)  press  it  home  upon  your  conscience, 
that  you  turn  this  day  to  all  the  high 
uses  and  facilities  of  which  it  is  so  abun- 
dantly capable?  If  it  secure  the  retire- 
ment of  your  person  from  the  world — let 
this  be  followed  np  by  the  escape  of  your 


spirit  from  the  world's  cares  and  the 
world's  vanities,  and  Ly  its  busy  exercise 
with  those  eternal  reabties  which  in  the 
throng  of  ordinijry  life  are  so  little 
thougnt  of  If  it  opep  for  you  the  place 
of  solemn  congregation — see  that  you 
farsake  not  the  assembling  of  yourselves 
together,  and  let  the  intense  devotedness 
of  your  hearts  through  the  week  to  all 
that  goetb  on.  in  the  haunts  of  business, 
rebuke  its  many  j9ights.and  wanderinos 
on  the  sabbath  f^om  all  that  goeth  on  m 
the  house  of  prayer.  If  it  afl^rd  you  the 
quiet  leisure  of  evening  with  your  house- 
bold-:-let  it  be  your  care  to  redeem  the 
sacred  opportunity ;  «and  let  not  the  neg- 
lected souls  of  your  children,  be  so  many 
frightful  vouchers  on  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing, of  the  :many  neglected,  sabbatlis  that 
yoM- have  spent  upon. earth.  To  whom 
much  is  given,  of  them  much  will  be 
required ;  and  on  this  principle  your 
sabbaths,  these  precious  gifts  of  God  to 
man  will  have  to  be  accounted  for.  And 
0,  forget  not,  that  \f  these  have  been 
nauseated  in  time.  Heaven,  if  you  e'er 
were  admitted  there,  would  be  nauseated 
through  all  eternity.  Sabbath  is  that 
station  on  the  territory  of  human  life, 
from  which  we  can  descry  with  most 
advantage  and  delight  the  beauties  of  the 
promised  land ;  ,and  it  is  there,  as  if  9l 
the  gate  of  the  iipper  sanctuary^  where 
we  can  commana  one  of  the  nearest 
approaches  whereof  our  nature  is  capable, 
to  the  contemplations  and  the  doings 
of  the  saints  in  blessedness.  There  is 
nothing,  else  but  sabbath  in  heaven,  and 
in  hell  there  is  no  sabbath.  Such  is  the 
character  of  these  two  realms  ;  and  judge 
for  yourselves  the  state  of  human  charac- 
ter that  ia  suited  to  them — which  is  the 
likely  abode  of  him  who  delights  in  sab- 
bath, and  altogether  changed  with  its 
spirit,  therewith,  impregnates  and  sancti- 
fies the  week ;  and  which  is  the  likelier 
abode  of  him  whose  taste  the  business  of 
the  week  monopolizes,  and  who  alto- 
gether charged  with  its  spirit,  therewith  • 
pollutes  and  desecrates  the  sabbath. 

And  if  it  be  true,  that  to  set  apart  a 
day  in  the  week  fox  the  business  of 
Christianity,  both  provides  a  greater  se- 
curity and  adds  a  greater  amount  to  that 
business — it  is  no  less  true  that  the  cause 
is  essentially  served,  by  setting  apart  to 
the  same  object  certain  portions  of  each 
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successive  day.  The  great  use  of  sab- 
bath is  to  Christianize  the  whole  life  of 
man  ;  but  for  this  purpose  something 
more  is  required  than  a  weekly  festival 
There  must  be  a  daily  repast ;  and  we 
would  extend  the  principle  by  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  advocate  the  sabbath, 
into  an  advice,  that  each  day  should  have 
its  specific  hoUrs  for  the  readings  and 
the  prayers,  and  the  various  exercises  of 
sacredness.  We  know  that  this  is  a  pro- 
cess which  may  be  superstitiously  gone 
through,  and  just  as  if  man  were  made 
for  the  hours  like  a  time-telling  piece  of 
mechanism — and  then  would  he  come 
under  the  denunciation  of  my  text  on  the 
churches  of  Qalatia,  or  under  that  high- 
minded  contempt  which  is  now  feh  for 
the  mummeries  and  the  paternosters  of  a 
more  modern  ritual.  But  we  alro  kaow 
that  this  is  a  process  which  may  be  most 
spiritually  and  intelligentlj'^  gone  through, 
and  at  given  hours  too,  because  hours 
were  made  for  man  ;  and  he  acting  with 
the  authority  of  an  enlightened  Judge 
over  the  habits  and  tendencies  of  his  own 
moral  nature,  and  experimentally  aware 
that  what  may  be  done  at  any  time  is 
never  done,  counts  it  the  best  oi  arrange- 
ments for  the  best  of  objects  to  have 
solemn  hours  for  solemn  performances. 
It  is  not  that  we  want  to  lay  you  under 
stop-watch  regulation-*a  matter,  most 
assuredly,  against  which  Paul  and  every 
sensible  Christian  after  jiim  would  pro- 
test, as  quite  incpmpatible  with  the  reli- 
gion of  liberty.  But  we  want,  and  on  a 
survey  of  the  known  laws  and  principles 
of  our  nature,  to  devise  fittest  and  most 
effectual  expedients  for  keeping  the  free 
and  elevated  spirit  oT  this  religion  alive. 
It  is  surely  a  good  thing  to  make  use  of 
such  expedients ;  and  our  anxiety  js,  not 
that  you  do  this  thing  at  a  given  time, 
but  to  strengthen  and  to  multiply  the 
guarantees  for  its  beihg  done  at  all. 
The  style  of  observation,  which,  if  ter- 
minating in  itself,  would  be  the  grovelling 
•  of  slavisn  and  sordid  devoteeship,  might, 
viewed  in  its  consequences,  be  generous 
and  noble,  and  altogether  accordant  with 
that  higher  cast  of  morality,  which  speaks 
the  air  and  the  spirit  of  our  better  dispen- 
sation. And,  it  is  on  this  account,  and 
on  this  alone,  that  we  lay  the  stress  even 
of  a  religious  importance  on  yotir  morn- 
mg  and  your  evenirg  sac  rifices— that  we 


bid  you  to  the  resolute  observance  of  cer- 
tain select  portions  of  the  day  which  you 
appropriate  to  sacredness,  and  which 
nought  but  overbearing  necessity  should 
ever  tempt  you  to  violate^-that  like  those 
regular  meals  which  recruit  the  body 
from  the  fatigues  of  business,  you  have 
also  your  regular  occasions  of  fellowship 
with  God,  through  prayer,  or  through 
the  Bible,  for  that  spiritual  aliment  which 
might  recruit  the  exhaustion  of  your 
hearts,  when  the  urgencies  of  business 
have  weir  nigh  driven  the  sense^f  judg- 
ment and  eternity  out  of  them.  On  the 
principle  that  man  was  not  made  for  tra- 
versing in  regular  step  and  order  the 
successive  spaces.-  of  a  diary,  but  for  a 
nobler  purpose — we  forbear  to  assign 
either  the  length  or  the  frequency  of 
these  holy  exercises.  But  on  the  prin- 
ciple again,  that  time  and  all  its  various 
successions  were  made  for  man,  would 
we  ask  you  in  practice  thus  to  divide  and 
thus  to  journalise  it — and  that  just  for 
the  ncble  purpose  of  sustaining  in  life  aU 
the  functions  of  man's  spiritual  economy, 
of  upholding  his  perseverance  in  that 
lofty  path  of  well-doing,  which  leads  to 
g*ory,  and  immortality,  and  honour.  , 
And  again  do  we  confidently  put  it 
to  our  men  of  business,  whetlier  if  there 
were  not  set  times  for  God  and  nis  bible, 
there  ever  would  be  any  time — whether 
the  spirit  of  man  can  thus  be  trusted  to 
its  own  spontaneous  cravings  for  the 
bread  and  the  water  of  life — or  if  thert  / 
be  any  such  periodic  hunger  in  the  soul 
as  there  is  in  the  body,  that  demands  at 
short  and  frequent  intervals  of  the  aliment 
which  is  suited  to  it  ?  The  disease  of  a 
patient  may  call  for  regular  air  and  exer- 
cise, and,  such  may  be  his  indolence, 
that  the  stated  hours  must  be  prescribed 
to  him,  and  the  very  assignation  of  the 
times  may  be  the  stimulus  that  secures 
his  observance  of  them.  And  we  all 
labour  under  a  disease  of  the  heart  that 
calls  for  its  frequent  exposure  and  exer- 
cise in  a  spiritual  atmosphere ;  and  one 
sad  accompaniment  of  the  disease  is  its 
disinclination  to  the  whole  breadth  and 
feeling  of  heaven's  temperament;  and  to 
overcome  this,  there  may  be  a  weigh! 
of  authority  in  the  very  hours  which  the 
patient  has  laid  out  for  his  own  observa- 
tion. And,  it  is  most  rational  and  fair 
to  bring  in  this,  as  an  auxiliary  influenco 
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on  the  side  of  religion.  The  theologian 
has  as  good  a  warrant  for  his  punc- 
lualities  on  this  matter,  as  the  ph37sician 
has  lor  his.  And  thoroughly  aware, 
therefore,  though  we  be,  that  boclily  exer- 
cise profiteth  little  in  Christianity,  while 
it  is  godliness  alone  which  is  profitable 
unto  all  things — yet  still  do  we  press 
upon  you  the  religious  keeping  of  a  cer- 
tain day  every  week,  and  of  certaiA  hours 
or  parts  of  these  hours  every  day ;  and  for 
this  single  reason  too,  not  that  thy  body 
may  go  through  its  set  and  regular  pro- 
strations, but  that  thy  soul  may  prosper 
and  be  in  health. 

And,  think  not  that  business  will  suffer 
by  the  encroachments  which  we  are  now 
proposing  to  you.  Think  not  that  the 
elevation  which  a  closet- prayer  leaves 
behind  it  nn  the  heart,  will  transport 
away  your  attention  from  the  manifold 
cares  and  operations  of  the  counting- 
house  ;  or  that  you  will  come  forth  from 
the  exercises  of  the  one,  indolent  and  dis- 
tasteful, and  alienated  from  the  exercises 
of  the  other.  The  bible  recognises  no 
such  disjuriction.  On  the  contrary,  it 
supposes  that  he  who  is  fervent  in  spirit 
may  be  not  slothful  in  business,  and  that 
in  the  departments  both  of  work  and  of 
worship  he  alike  serveth  the  Lord. 

A  religionist  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
a  visionary,  who  is  in  hazard  of  dream- 
ing when  he  ought  to  be  doing ;  and 
who  must  find  it  ill  to  combine  his  monk- 
ish propensities  to  devotion  with  the  alert 
and  wakeful  and  ever-varying  activities 
of  merchandise.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
perimentally hold.  The  very  power 
and  taste  for  order,  which  has  led  him 
to  apportion  his  day  between  the  labours 
of  the  sanctuary  and  those  of  ordinary 
life,  he  will  carry  with  him  into  all  his 
subordinate  arrangements  ;  and  the  stren- 
uoQsness  wherewith  he  abides  by  his 
hours  of  sacred ness,  will  also  keep  him 
most  pointedly  faithful  and  alive  to  the 
discharge  of  all  his  incumbent  secula- 
rities  ;  and  that  sense  of  duty  •  which 
impels  him  to  the  observations  of  his  pri- 
vacy, so  far  from  being  stifled  by  them, 
will  be  strength^ened  and  recruited  for 
the  affairs  of  society  ;  and  the  very  ala- 
crity of  feeling  which  these  spiritual 
communions  have  given  to  him,  will  im- 
part a  satisfaction  and  celerity  and  suc- 
cess to  the  miscellaneous  agencies  that 


are  before  him  ;  nor  will  his  ever  obtru 
sive  consciousness  of  the  eye  that  is  above, 
disturb,  but  rather  urge  and  exhilarate 
his  industry  the  more — for  he  knows  il 
to  be  an  eye  which  has  respect  to  his 
performances  as  well  as  to  his  prayers, 
and  that  the  genuine  spirit  which  cometh 
to  him  from  heaven  is  a  spirit  wherewith 
the  whole  of  human  life  ought  to  be  im- 
pregnated. It  is  thus  that  the  time 
which  is  laid  out  on  the  work  that  goeth 
on  in  the  chamber  of  retirement,  so  far 
from  being  lost  to  the  work  that  goeth  on 
in  the  chamber  of  common  merchandise, 
may  prove  a  great  and  positive  accession 
to  it  It  excites  instead  of  exhausting  ; 
and  acting  on  the  recorded  precept  of 
diligence  in  our  callings,  the  spirit  that 
we  fetch  down  upon  the  world  from  the 
mount  of  fellowship  with  God,  add3  a 
momentum  to  the  wheels  of  ordinary 
business,  and  not  only  stimulates,  but  me- 
thodises all  its  managements.  A  kin- 
dred influence  is  caught  from  Him  who 
is  the  author  of  order  and  not  of  confu- 
sion, and  to  whom  the  morning  has  been 
consecrated.  The  light  by  which  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper  is  thus  visited,  is 
not  lost  on  his  transition  to  this  world's 
familiarities ;  but  remains  with  him  to 
guide  the  history  of  his  day,  and  to  shed 
a  useful  and  pleasing  distribution  over  all 
the  doings  of^  it. 

And  while  we  thus  would  propitiate 
the  man  of  active  life  to  a  set  time  for 
the  duties  and  the  preparations  of  sacred- 
ness,  we  should  also  like  the  religionist 
to  understand  that  the  business,  whether 
of  his  profession  or  his  family,  has  its 
times  and  its  seasons  too  ;  and  he  is  not 
to  practise  any  hurtful  inroad  upon  these, 
even  though  tempted  so  to  do  by  the 
stjrength  of  his  spiritual  appetite  for  spi- 
ritual joys  and  ^contemplations.  It  is 
doubtless  a  case  of  exceeding  rarity  j 
but  some  there  are  of  more  ethereal 
mould,  who,  for  hours  together,  can  hold 
converse  with  God  and  be  all  the  while 
in  ecstasy — who,  as  if  broken  loose 
from  the  fetters  of  earthliness,  and  evolved 
on  a  beauteous  field  of  light  and  liber ty^ 
can  feel  such  transports,  and  breathe 
such  ineffable  delights,  as  if  all  the 
glories  of  Heaven  had  descended  upon 
them — who,  as  if  already  borne  up- 
ward to  paradise,  can,  even  in  the 
body,  taste  of  the    serapbx  joy   thai 
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flows  throug'hout  that  bright  domain 
of  love  and  of  holiness;  and  who, 
feeling  with  Peter  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  that  it  is  good  to  be  here, 
could  fondly  linger  in  the  midst  of  a 
beatific  imagery,  at  the  sight  of  which 
all  the  cares  and  employments  of  this 
vulgar  world  were  forgotten!  The 
American  missionary  Brainerd,  of  all 
our  modern  devotees,  could  keep  the 
longest  and  the  loftiest  on  the  wing: 
And  from  him  therefore  it  is  a  testimony 
of  exceeding  weight  to  th«  lesson  we 
have  been  labouring  to  inculcate,  when 
he* vouches  for  a  regular  distribution  of 
hours,  in  which  the  business  of  the  low- 
er world  might  be  provided  for,  and  be 
made  to  a^ltemate  with  spiritual  exercises 
—when  he  vouches  fbr  this  as  condu- 
cive even  to  the  prosperity  of  religion  in 
the  soul — when  he.  tells  us,  that  were  it 
for  nothing  more  than  the  health  of  our 
personal  Christianity,  it  is  well  that  the 
aflTairs  of  earth  should  have  their  turn, 
even  in  the  history  of  him  whose  en- 
grossing care  is  so  to  advance  his  sa'ncti- 
ncation,  as  that  he  may  Stand  perfect  and 
complete  in  the  whole  will  of  God. 

After  conceding  thus  much  to  the  do- 
ings and  the  business  of  the  world — ^f- 
ter  giving  to  the  work  of  your  merchan- 
dise, and  to  the  work  of  your  families, 
the  benefit  of  the  principle  that  there  is 
a  time  for  every  thin? — suffer  us  to  Come 
back  upon  you  who  have  hitherto  occu- 


pied all  your  week-day  himrs  Vkith  th« 
throng  and  the  thickening  multiplicitv 
of  your  week-day  affairs  ;  and  demand, 
in  the  name  of  your  best  and  highest 
interest,  that  not  a  day  shall  pass  over 
your  heads  without  its  allottea  time  for 
the  concerns  of  your  eternity.  We  re- 
peat it,  that  business  will  not  suffer  by 
your  morning  and  evening  sacrifice- 
that  your  ledgers  will  not  run  into  con- 
fusion, though  you  should  tie  your  un- 
varied half-hour's  attention  every  day 
to  the  Bible-r— that  your  correspondence 
of  penmanship  with  man  will  not  run 
into  a  heavier  ar rear,  because  you  have 
now  instituted  a  regular  correspondence 
of  prayer  with  God.  Time,  in  fact,  is 
a  tallent  given  largely  and  liberally  to 
us  all ;  and  it  only  depends  on  our  own 
use  and  distribution  of  it,  that  we  find 
in  it  an  ample  sufficiency  for  every 
thing.  Be  but  resolute  and  orderly ; 
and  if,  •n  the  pretence  of  an  over- 
whelming business,  you  have  hurt  or 
neglected  the  readings  aAd  the  devotions 
of  sacredness,  summon  up  now  such  a 
principle  of  arrangement  as  shall  pro- 
vide for  your  daily  converse  with  Hea- 
ven ;  and  you  will  find,  that  under  the 
prolific  virtue  of  such  a  principle,  you 
will* subordinate  to  your  power  all  those 
complexities  that  are  now  so  oppressive 
to  you,  and  acquire  a  thorough  mastery 
over  that  business  of  which  you  are  now 
the  jaded  and  the  overdriven  slaves. 


SERMON  IX. 

TAtf  accommodating  Spirit  of  Christian  charity  to  the  scruples  of  the  Wen,^ 

"  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to  o^end,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  leit 

I  make  my  brother  to  oflend." — 1  Cor.  viii.  13. 


Wr  have  already  affirmed  ivhat  the 
two  principles  are,  on  which  it  is  that  a 
human  work  is  held  to  be  of  low  or 
worthless  estimation  in  Christianity. 
The  first  is-  -when,  offered  as  the  price 
ef  our  justification,  it  tends  to  bring  down 
the  honour  of  the  divine  law,  by  calling 
»pon  it  to  acknowledge,  and  to  reward 
an  imperfect  obedience.  The  second  is 
— when,  destitute  in  itself  of  any  moral 
or  spiritual  character,  it  tends  personally 


to  degrade  man  by  substituting  points  in 
the  r60m  of  principles;  and  loading  him 
with  tRe  observations  of  a  paltry  ceremo- 
nial, rather  than  infusing  into  his  heart 
the  essence*  of  substantial  virtue.  It  is 
worthy  of  being  remarked  however, 
that  the  first  of  these  ingredients  is 
greatly  more  obnoxious  to  the  Gospel 
than  the  second — ^that  it  can  tolerate  no 
infringement  on  the  ground  of  ciur  meri* 
torioaS  acceptance  with  God;   and  bo 
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Paul  resistciti  to  the  uttermost  the  prafctice 
of  circumcision,  when  proposed  by  cer- 
tain teachers  to  the  church  of  Gralatia,  as 
indispensable  to  salvation.  Yet  the  same 
Paul  could  tolerate  this  very  rite,  nay 
even  himself  inflicted  it  upon  Timothy, 
when  the  great  doctrine  of  the  righteous- 
ness that  is  through  faith  was  not  endan- 
gered by  it.  What  he  resisted  when  it 
trenched  on  a  fundamental  principle,  he 
could,  were  this  principle  kept  inviolate, 

five  way  to,  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
iency.  The  very  same  thing  which  fc 
opposed  with  all  his  might,  when'  tnade 
to  usurp  the  place  of  merit  •  beside  the 
righteousness  of  Christ-^he  was  on  cer- 
tain occasions  content  to  let  alone,  when^ 
only  made  to  usurp  a  place  of  simple  oc-* 
cHpancy  beside  those  other  attributes  of 
conduct  Of'  character,  which  make  out 
the  personal  righteousness  of  man. 
When  admitted  on  the=  first  footing,  it 
thwarts  the  whole  spirit  arid  design  of 
Heaven's  jurisprudence,  that  will  not  stoop 
to  the  recognition  of  any  human  work, 
whatever,  as  being  of  any  avail  towards 
the  acceptance  of  the  guilty,  rtnd  will  be 
challenged  on  no  other  plea,than  the  one 
and  unmixed  righteousness  which  Christ 
hath  brought  in.  Whereas  when  some 
little  matter  of  outward  or  circumstantial 
obeervancy  is  admitted  on  the  second  foot*- 
ing-*it  may  at  least  be  borne  w^ith  as  a 
harimess,  though  not  esteemed  as  a  very 
honourable  visitor.  Its  presence,  though 
it  could  well  be  dispensed  withj'Vnay  not 
exclude  the  presence  of  what  is  really 
good  and  graceful  and  desirable  upon  the 
character — ^just  as  the  garb  of  €lua^ 
kerieni  may  be  worn  by  the  same  indivi- 
dual, who  wears  along  with  it  the  piety 
and  the  patience  and  the  uprightness  and 
the  primitive  worth  of  Q,uakerism,  with 
all  the  ornaments  of  its  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  which,  in  the?  sight  of  Gbd  are  of 
great  price.  One  may  smile,  or  perhaps 
one  may  regret,  that  the  stress  of  any  re- 
ligious importance  at  ail  should  be  laid 
either  on  the  hue  or  on  the  pattern  of 
vestments — ^and  think  that  this  question 
of  bodily  apjfnrel,  like  that  of  bodily  ex- 
ercise, signifies  but  little.  But  who 
would  ever  think  <^  any  serious  contro- 
ytnj  about  so  downright  a  bagatelle  ;  or 
who  would  not)  if  it  softened  antipathies 
or  added  to  the  amount  of  charity  and 
good  will  between  man  and  man*,  put  on 


those  very  habiliments  which  have  given 
so  pleasmg  and  picturesque  a  variety  to 
this  denomination  of  Christians  ?  Did 
they  assume  to  their  peculiar  dress  the 
merit  or  the  power,  which  belongs  to  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  righteousness,  then 
Paul  himself  would  have  resented  it  as 
an  aggression  on  the  very  foundation  of 
our  faith.  But  if  it  be  only  a  way  in 
which  they  think  to  adorn  tliat  doctrine, 
and  a  way  that  looks  comely  to  their 
eyes,  we  believe  that  Paul  would  hare 
let  their  taste  and  their  peculiarity  alone. 
He  might  have  regarded  It  as  hay  or 
stubble  lying  on  the  foundation,  along 
with  the  gold  and  silver*  and  precious 
stones  which  had  been  deposit^  there, 
by  men  rich  in  the  substantial  graces  of 
Christianity.  But,  instead  of  stooping 
to  controvert  the  singularity,  he,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  have  postponed  the 
question  to  that  day,  which  shall  try  and 
declare  every  man's  work,  and  mani- 
fest its  real  worth,  whatever  it  may 
be.  The  man  himself,  standing  as  he 
does  on  the  foundation,  shall  be  saved. 
Yet  all  that  was  insignificant  in  any  of 
his  practices  shall  be  consumed  away 
into  oblivion;  and  only  that,  which 
has  the  attributes  of  enduring  excellence 
shall  stand — for  only  that  is  capable  of 
being  translated  into  the  great  and  abid- 
ing society  of  Heaven,  where  nought 
other  worth  is  recognised  than  what  is 
lasting  as  the  soul,  and  dignified  as  are  the 
faculties  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
So  that  the  very  same  observance 
which,  in-  one  view,  is  of  such  perni- 
cious import,  as,  if  admitted,  would  prove 
fatal  to  Christianity  by  sapping  its  foun- 
dations, might,  in  another  view  of  it,  be 
a  mere  innocent  peculiarity,  which  could 
either  be  dispensed  with  or  tolerated  ac- 
cording ior  circumstances.  This  will  e3[- 
plain  all  that  might  have  else  appeared 
mcongruous  or  veering  in  the  conduct  of 
our  Apostle.  In  his  fourteenth  chapter 
to.  the  RSmans,  you  will  find  the  whole 
force  and  spirit  of  iiis  understanding,  put 
forth  on  the  casuistry  of  points  and  scru- 
ples ;  and  we  have  often  done  homage  to 
the  rare  and  admirable  sagacity  where- 
with he  has  delivered  himself  in  a  que»» 
tion,  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  apt  to 
elude  oor  efforts  to  un rival  it ;  and  that, 
just  from  the  very  unimportance  of  its 
materials,  rendering  it  difficuh  to  briny 
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the*  light  of  any  decisive  or  commanding 
prmcifle  to  bear  upon  it.  He  was  most 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  frivolity,  in  re- 
gard to  substance,  of  all  those  doubtful 
disputations  that  related  to  meats  or  days 
or  ceremonies  ;  but  never  lifted  the  voice 
either'  of  alarm  or  of  authority  on  one 
side  or  other,  save  when  an  invasion  was 
threatened  on  the  ground  of  a  sinner's 
acceptance.  After  having  repelled  this 
mischief,  he  looked  to  these  various  nice- 
ties,  very  much  as  a  man  of  full  stature 
and  exercised  discernment  \yould  look  to 
the  peculiarities  of  grown-up  children — 
in  which,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  good 
humour,  he  might  benevolently  indulge 
them^-or  in  which,  for  the  still  higher 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  ascendancy 
of  his  Christian  kindness  over  their  spi- 
rits, he  most  wisely  and  most  willingly 
might  share. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  opinion 
of  Paul,  as  to  who  was  the  more  enlight- 
ened Christian — he  who  for  himself  sat 
.oose  to  the  punctualities  in  question,  or 
he  who  was  the  slave  of  them.  It  is, he 
who  is  strong  that  eatelh  all  things  >  It 
:s  he  who  is  weak  that  eateth  herbs. 
Yet  we  never  saw  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  of  principle  in  more  beauteous  com- 
bination ;  nor,  do  we  conceive  how  the 
vigour  of  masculine  intellect  can  be  more 
-finely  attempered  with  the  mild  and  mer- 
ciful and  condescending  spirit  of  the 
Gospel — ^than  when  the  apostle  lets  him- 
self down  from  that  high  region  of  liberty 
whither  he  had  been  borne  on  the  pinions 
of  a  noble  and  emancipated  spirit ;  and 
when  he  who  could  roam  with  a  free 
conscience  over  the  w!de  domain  of  na- 
ture, and  fearlessly  partake  of  all  its 
bounties,  recollected  the  tenderness  of  a 
brother  yet  labouring  in  the  distress  and 
-inprisonraent  of  many  difficuhies,  and 
protested  that  he  would  not  eat  fiesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he  make 
his  brother  to  offend. 

And  there  is  a  twofold  mischief  which 
the  apostle  avoids  by  this  generous  com- 
pliance with  another's  principle,  even 
though  he  himself  regards  it  in  the  light 
of  a  weak  peculiarity.  Should  this  bro- 
ther be  quite  decided  and  tenacious  of 
the  scruple,  that  he  has  raised  in  his  own 
mind  to  the  dignity  of  an  essential  obli- 
gation, then  will  another's  liberty  be  mat- 
jdi  of  sorrow  or  concern  to  him;  and  the 


infliction  of  this  painful  feeling  ought  t« 
be  avoided,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with 
propriety — ^for,  says  Paul,  if  thy  brothei 
be  grieved  with  thy  meat,  now  vvalkest 
thou  not  charitably.     Or,  if  he  be  not 
quite  decided — if,  diffidtint  of  himself,  he 
be  readily  overborne  by  the  authority  of 
another — if,  in  deference  to  the  judgment 
of  the  strong'^r  Christian,  he  imitate  him 
in  certain  freeaoms  of  observation,  aboui 
which,  however,  he  has  not  altogether 
obtained  satisfaction  in  the  light  of  his 
q^n  mind,  then,  there  is  still  a  struggle 
between  the  power  of  conscience  and  the 
power  of  example  ;  and  should  the  latter 
prevail,  the  man  is  led  to  do  a  thing,  not 
from  the  impulse  of  his  clear  convictions, 
*but  in  opposition  to  his  labouring  doubts, 
and  thus  suffers  himself  to  be  hurried 
into  a  transgression  against  his  own  sense 
of  moral  rectitude.     And  thus  it  is  that 
a  weak  conscience  is  wounded — for  on 
seeing  him  who  hath  knowledge  sit  at  a 
kind  of  meat  which  he  deems  unlawful^ 
his  conscience  is  emboldened  to  take  the 
same   liberty ;   and  through  the  know- 
ledge of  him  who   is  enlightened,  the 
weak  brother  perishes  for  whom  Christ 
died.   For  though  he  has  given  way  to  the 
indulgence,  it^  is  not  with  his  own  Aiith, 
but  in  the  mere  following  of  another's 
practice  ;   and   he  secretly  condemneth 
himself  in  that  which  he  allowelh  ;^and 
whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,  whence  he 
that  doubteth  is  condemned  if  he  eatelh. 
because  he  eateth  not  of  faith :  And,  so  it 
is  good,  both  on  the  principle  of  follow- 
ing after  those  things  which  mako  for 
peace,  and  those  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another — ^it  is  good  neither  to 
eat  flesh  nor  to  drink   wine,  nor  any 
thing  whereby  thy  brother   stumbleth, 
or  is  offended,  or  is  made  weak      It  i$ 
this  which  may  invest  with  a  character 
of  very  high  principle,  what  else  would 
have  seemed  a  weak  and  wretched  scru- 
pulosity.    It  is  this  which  may  stamp 
upon  it  the  dignity  of  the  second  law 
that  is  like  unto  the  first,  and  give  the 
grace  and  the  loveliness  of  charily  even 
to  the  imbecilities  of  superstition.      On 
the  person  of  him  who  is  its  trembling 
votary,  they  may  look  siHy  enough ;  but 
they  gather  into  an  aspect  of  nobleness 
on  the  person  of  him,  who,  instead  of 
frowning,  as  some  would,  the  drivellei 
away,  walketh  by  his  side;  and,  tolei 
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\ting  the  weakness  for  sake  of  the  worth 
wherewith  it  is  associated,  can  descend 
from  the  level  of  his  own  superiority,  and 
stretch  forth  to  this  humhle  Christian  the 
courtesy  of  his  kind  and  respectful  accom- 
modations. 

This  suggests  another  principle  in  aid 
of  all  the  others  which  have  already  been 
adduced  on  the  side  of  Sabbath  observa- 
tions. You  know  that  there  is  a  certain 
style  of  Sabbath  keeping,  which  is  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  best  and  most 
appropriate ;  and  that  this  style  varies  in 
different  countries  ;  and  that,  in  some  of 
these  countries  there  is  a  strong  popular 
feelino^  of  what  the  things  are  which  are 
essential  to  the  becoming  sanctity  of  this 
day,  and  what  the  things  are  whereby 
this  sanctity  would  be  violated.  Some 
could  not  without  distress  of  conscience 
walk  abroad  upon  the  fields  ;  and  some 
could  not  reduce  their  double  to  a  single 
attendance  upon  the  house  of  prayer ; 
and  some  could  not  cast  their  eye  over 
.he  columns  of  a  newspaper  ;  and  some 
could  not  spend  an  hour  upon  a.  worldly 
visit,  or  so  much'  as  one  moment  upon 
worldly  conversation.  We  have  already, 
as  we  think,  alleged  enough  of  substan- 
tial argument  for  the  solemn  observation 
of  this  day,  inasmuch  as  it  is  one  of  the 
unexpunged  precepts  of  the  decalogue — 
and  inasmuch  as  every  man  of  genuine 
Christian  affections  will  love  such  a  day, 
instead  of  feeling  it  a  load  upon  his  spi- 
rit-r-ond  inasmuch  as  a  set  and  specific 
time  for  the  exercises  of  piety  insures  a 
far  larger  amount  of  these  exercises,  than 
if  they  had  been  left  at  random  to  the 
spontaneous  and  desultory  movement  of 
one's  own  inclinations.  And,  to  supple- 
ment all  these  considerations,  does  the 
text  supply  us  with  one  more,  the  force 
of  which  must  be  felt  by  every  man  who 
is  at  all  endowed  with  the  philanthropy 
of  the  Gospel — and  just  felt  the  stronger, 
if  by  the  lustre  of  his  unquestionable  vir- 
tues he  has  earned  a  confidence  among 
men,  and  has  the  homage  awardecf^to 
him  of  being  both  an  ornament  and  an 
example  of  Christianity.  He  may  with- 
out offence  to  his  own  conscience  go  forth 
on  Sabbath  among  the  beauties  of  nature. 
He  may,  endowed  as  he  is  with  the 
glorious  and  generous  law  of  liberty,  to 
quell  some  anxiety  that  oppresses  him, 
■earch  for  the  article  of  news  after  which 


he  is  longing.  It  is  even  conceivable, 
that  the  withdrawioent  of  himself  from 
church  into  his  own  chamber,  during 
the  whole  or  the  half  of  that  time  that  is 
spent  by  others  in  its  nublic  services, 
might  on  some  particular  occasion  be 
good  for  his  spirit ;  and  that  he,  without 
one  remonstrance  fron>  his  own  hearty 
could  then  fearlessly  be  absent  from  the 
house  of  God.  Nay,  there  might  even 
occur  to  him  in  the  train  of  accidents^ 
such  unlooked  for  urgencies  of  call  oi 
of  intercourse,  as  would  amount  in  his 
situation  to  a  valid  demand  for  worldly 
and  secular  converse— ^and  that,  too,  on 
an  hour  that  he  else  would  have  given 
to  prayer  and  heavenly  contemplation. 

Throughout  all  these  deviations  from 
the  letter  of  many  a  rigid  formalist, 
mig^t  this  enlightened  Christian  be  able 
to  clear  his  way,  with  a  spirit  unhurt,  be- 
cause with  a  conscience  un violated  ;*and 
had  he  only  his  own  things  to  look  at, 
then  with  love  to  the  Sabbath  in  his 
heart,  might  he  still  take  the  liberty  of  a 
son  of  God  with  Sabbath  in  his  practice. 
But  this  very  love  teaches  him  to  look  to 
the  things  of  others  also — teaches  him, 
while  at  perfect  freedom  in  his  own  con- 
science, to  be  the  servant  even  of  the 
weakest  of  his  brethren.  And  should  he 
know  that  his  Sabbath  walk  ;  or  his  Sab- 
bath converse  with  the  world  ;  or  his 
Sabbath  indulgence,  thou.-jh  on  rare  oc- 
casions, in  the  news  and  t  iif  business  and 
the  secularities  of  the  week  ,  or  even  his 
disappearance  from  church  in  any  one  ol 
its  services,  though  the  time  were  conse- 
crated to  the  secret  labour ings  of  his 
heart  with  God — should  he  know  that 
any  one  of  these  freedoms  would,  under 
the  cover  of  bis  revered  example,  em- 
bolden another  to  trespass  against  the 
light  of  his  own  mind,  and  so  wound 
that  spirit  which,  not  yet  strengthened  to 
the  discernment  of  what  was  substantially 
good  and  evil,  is  still  over  scrupulous  and 
over  sensitive  about  the  externals  oi 
Christianity — Then  in  the  spirit  of  our 
text  would  he  feel,  that  what  might  else 
have  been  a  mere  insignificancy,  was 
now  impreonated  with  the  very  ef^f^nc^ 
of  g^ospel  charity  and  gospel  obligation — 
and,  taking  up  the  language  of  Paul, 
would  he  resolve  to  do  none  of  those 
things  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  he 
should  make  his  brother  to  offend. 
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"You  vrWl  Au&  perceive  that  the  pre- 
cise  style  and  etiquette  of  Sabbath  dbser- 
vation  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  qaestion 
of  geography.  The  Christians  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  have  aUogether  a  freer 
and  more  negligent  Sabbath  exterior 
than  those  of  Scotland  ;  ahd  this  is  per- 
fectly consistent  vvith  a  substantial  unity 
of  spirit  and'  of  principle  among  them 
l^h.  A  S(  ottish  religionist  might  on 
visiting,  or  on  ishifting  his  residence  to 
the  south,  maintain  without  prejudice, 
either  to  himself  or  others,  all  the  rigidi- 
ties of  his  accustojned  practice.  But  the 
English  religion''::,  on  coming  amongst 
us,  could  not  without  the  hazard  of  dam- 
aging the  principles  of  his  new  vicinity, 
retain  the  laxities  of  his.  If  the  mind 
have  long  associated  with  a  certain  habit 
r  feeling  of  deep  and  serious  obligation, 
then  the  surrender  of  that  habit  were  tan- 
tamount to  a  surrender  of  principle,  and 
the  conscience  is  vitiated.  Higher  elc« 
ments  are  at  stake  upon  the  issue  of  such 
a  contest ;  and  though  the  scruple  may 
be  a  downright  futility  in  itself,  yet  the 
whole  religion  of  him  who  entertains  it, 
may  by  its  violation  be .  shaken  to  an 
overthrow.  It  may  be  so  implicated  in 
his  heart  with  all  the  feelings  of  sacred- 
ness,  that  the  scruple  cannot  be  torn 
away  without  the  sacredness  coming  up 
along  with'  it ;  and  so  the  same  authority 
which  conjures  a  man  out  of  his  frivol- 
ous punctuality,  might  conjure  him  out 
of  his  faith  altogether.  The  very  sanie 
example  which  left  untouched  the  Chris- 
tianity of  one  neighbourhood,  mi^t  shed' 
a  deleterious  blight  over  the  Christianity 
of  another.  So,  that  while  without  det- 
riment to  any  passing  observer,  Wilber- 
force,  froni  the  lofty  and  exposed  terrace 
of  his  habitation,  might,  in  unison  with 
every  Sabbath  feeling,  inhale  the  fresh- 
ness of  its  summer  evens,  and  verily 
catch  a  sweeter  ipfluedce  from  Heaven 
jpon  his  heart,  when  he  looked  abroad 
'n  th6  peaceful  glories  of  the  landscape 
bei.re  him-^yet  might  the  same  exhibi- 
tion spread  a  pestilential  virus,  through 
Ihc  atmosphere  of  many  of  our  northern 
parishes  :  And  we  leave  yo  i  to  estimate 
for  yo\crselveS  what  the  cast  of  that  deli- 
cacy is,  which  would  lead  this  miost  ten- 
der yet  most  liberal  of  Christians,  to 
forego  the  much  loved  liberty  in  which 
his  o\«-n  spirit  <^ould  mobf  fearlesslj  have 


expatiated — and  tell  us,  whether  it  were 
narrower  it  were  noble,  if,  in  his  tour  of 
recreation  through  our  romantic  territo- 
ry, he,  for  the  sake  of  the  people's  holi- 
ness, dearer  to  his  heart  than  even  the 
fond  enthusiasm  wherewith  the  face  of 
nature  is  surveyed  by  him,  he  did  on 
every  seventh  day  suspend  the  enjoyment 
of  her  lakes  and  her  mountains,  and' 
turn  his  Sabbath  inn  into  a  hermitage, 
rather  than  make  the  meanest  of  her  peas- 
antry to  offend. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  you  ought  to  act 
Beside  all  the  previous  considei-ations  on 
behalf  of  Sabbath,  you  must  compute  the 
force  of  your  example  upon  others — and 
each  should  contribute  the  decorum  of 
his  own  grave  and  regular  observritions, 
even  though  at  the  expense  of  self-denial 
to  his  own  tastes,  that  he  may  help  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence  to  arrest 
the  declining  piety  of  our  age.     It  is  wo- 
ful  to  think  at  thfs  period  of  benevolent 
forthgoing,  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes  among  the  habitations  of  the  poor 
— how  listless  after  all  they  are  of  the 
Christianity  of  our  city  multitudes — and 
what  woful  havock  tney  do  make,  by 
their   conspicuous    departure   from   the 
gravity  of  the  olden  times,  on  the  best 
and  dearest  principles  of  our  land.     And 
the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  its  opera- 
tion upon  the  brethren,  or  upon  those 
who  are  already  Christians,  in  causing 
them  to  offend,  and  so  speeding   them 
downward  along  the  career  of  degenera- 
cy.     For  this   growing  obliteration   of 
Sabbath,  and  of  all  those  solemn  and  im- 
pressive vestiges  which  wont  to  charac- 
terise it,  tell   with  malignant  eflfect,  io 
perpetuating  and  confirming  the  heathen- 
ism of  ouf  outcast  population.     It  were 
well,  for  the  sake  of  those  in  whom  the 
power  of  reflection  is  so  nearly  extinct, 
as  to  leave  almost  nothing  but  the  exter- 
nal senses,  by  which  to  find  a  convey- 
ance for  serious  or  pathetic  emotion  into 
thabr  hearts — it  were  well  for  them  t^iat 
Sabbath  should  be  upholden  in  all  its 
venerable  distinctions,  and  should  stand 
visibly  out  with  the  aspect  of  religious- 
ness on  its  very  forehead.     It  is  not  we 
think  in  the  spirit  of  a  bli«d  fanaticism^ 
but  rather  in  the  spirit  of  a  philosophy 
which  can  look  into  the  secret  mechan- 
ism both  of  our  moral  and  sentient  nature, 
that  the  opening  on  the  Sabbath,  whethei 
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of  public  rooms  or  of  poblic  gardens, 
should  be  Resisted  as  a  measure  of  deadly 
import  to  the  religion  of  the  community 
It  large;  and  on  the  same  principle 
^puld  we  advocate  that  Sabbath  police, 
tetiich,  without  oppression  and  without 
nolence,  puts  to  flight  those  many  dese- 
trations  by  which  the  hallowed  aspect  of 
iliis  day  has  been  overborne.  But  our 
.nore  immediate  business  is  with  you ; 
and  our  present  aim  is,  to  lay  the  respon- 
sibility ot  the  principle  that  we  have  now 
urged  upon  your  consciences.     Look  not 


merely  to  your  own  things  but  to  the 
things  of  others  also ;  and  fail  not  to  keep 
up  both  a  congregational  regularity  in 
the  eye  of  your  fellow- worshippers,  and 
a  household  regularity  in  the  eye  of  your 
family.  These  are  sensible  memorials 
which  serve  both  to  grace  and  to  signal- 
is^' this  day  of  sacredness  ;  and  so  multi- 
ply the  influences,  in  favour  of  that  great 
Christian  institution,  a  reverence  for 
which  seems  to  be  identified  with  a  rever-- 
ence  for  Christianity  itself. 


SERMON  X. 
On  the  Amustmenls  and  Companies  'of  the  World. 

*  3«  ^e  hot  unequally  yoked  together  with  unbelievera :  for  what  fellowship  hath  righteousneM 
Ymn  unrighteousness  1  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what  concord  bath 
Christ  with  Belial  7  or  what  psM  hath  he  that  lielieveth  with  an  infidel  1  And  what  agreement 
hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idob  1  for  ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God ;  as  God  hath  said, 

1  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them;  and  I  will  be  their  God-  and  uiey  shall  be  my  people/'--- 

2  Ccb.  vi.  14— la 

Perhats  on  no  occasion  does  the  Apos- 
tle evince  a  more  delicate  and  discerning 
eye,  than  when  pronouncing  on  the 
question  of  meet  and  allowable  inter- 
course between  his  recent  converts  and 
those  idolaters,  who  composed  the  great 
raass  Of  the  society  around  them,  and 
with  whom  they  were  still  connected  by 
the  ties  both  of  neighbourhood  and  rela- 
tionship. You  'see  at  once,  how,  strong 
in  the  important  principles  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  could  stand  his  own  individual 
ground  aorainst  all  the  scrupulosities  of  a 
weak  and  sensitive  conscience.  He  for 
himself  could  eat  the  meat  that  had  been 
offered  to  an  idol^^he  could  even  have 
eaten  it  in  the  very  temple  of  idolatry, 
and  perhaps' at  the  same  table  too  with  its 
"deluaed  worshippers.  Wnat  another 
Christian  would  have  shuddered  at  as  an 
abomination,  he  could  fearlessly  have 
done ;  and  it  was  not  any  conscientious 
tenderness  about  the  matter  in  itself,  1)ut 
1  charitable  tendef ness  for  the  points  and 
perplexities^  of  the  feeble-minded  among 
the  brethren,  whitth  led  him  to  abstain 
firom  it.  The  act  he  regarded  as  no- 
thing, or  truly  as  much  too  insignificant 
fer  any  strenuous  or  imperative  def  iver- 
uiee  from  him  upon  its  own  account. 
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But  he. took  into  account  the  effect  of  it, 
in  the  way  of  exhibition  to  other  disci- 
ples ;  ancf  how  it  might  be  matter  of  dis- 
tress and  difficuhy  to  their  hearts ;  and 
how  it  might  embolden  them  to  iiphs- 
gress  against  the  light  of  their  own  cou 
science,  and  so  be  matter  of  defilement 
as  well  as  of  distress ;  and  how  it  mi^ht 
be  the  means  of  bringing  them  more  fre- 
quently into  contact  and  exposure,  with 
people  who  had  no  kindrea  quality  of 
Spirit  or  sentiment  with  themselves  ;  and 
under  the  foVce  of  these  considerations, 
does  this  free  and  firm  and  most  intelli- 
gent casuist  come  forth  with  the  expres- 
sion of  a  resolve,  the  principle  and  appli- 
cation of  which  we  have  already  tried  to 
elucidate — "  Wherefore,  if  meat  make 
my  brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  it  make 
my  brother  to  ofTend." 

In  the  text  that  has  now  been  submit- 
ted to  you,  the  apostle  looks  to  the  ap- 
proximation in  qj^estion  between  his  dis- 
ciples and  idolaters  under  another  aspect 
Viewed  as  a  mere  bodily  or  external  act, 
the  eating  with  them  of  the  same  food, 
or  sitting  witn  them  at  the  same  table, 
he  seems  to  regard  as  a  point  of  indiffer 
ency,  and  to  number  with  the  all  thingi 
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which  are  lawful.  But  viewed  not  as 
the  juxtaposition  of  different  persons,  but 
as  the  juxtaposition  of  different  minds  or 
of  different  principles,  he  looks  to  the 
spiritual  character  and  contemplates  the 
spiritual  result  that  is  likely  to  come  out 
01*  such  a  companionship,  and  seems  at 
once  to  number  it  among  the  things 
which  are  not  expedient.  He  seems  to 
regard  it  as  a  most  unequal  and  unseemly 
assortment  of  people,  who  are  wholly 
unsuitable  and  heterogeneous  the  one  to 
the  otlier.  Their  mere  presence  together 
in  the  same  apartment,  and  their  mere 
sitting  together  at  the  same  board,  and 
their  partaking  together  of  the  same 
dishes  and  the  same  viands — these  deeds 
and  these  circumstances  of  materialism, 
would  argue  in  the  relio^on  of  Christ, 
the  gross n  ess  and  the  littleness  of  mate- 
rialism, did  it  lay  dovyn  its  sJ3ecifications 
and  its  categories  for  things  of  such  frivo- 
lous observation.  But  when  we  think 
of  the  kind  of  moral  atmosphere  that  is 
sure  to  gather  and  be  formed  around 
every  assembled  company ;  and  how 
each  individual  spirit  that  is  there,  con- 
tributes a  something  of  its  own  character 
by  wh'ch  to  tinge  and  to  peculiarise  it; 
and  that  person  cannot  be  approximated 
to  person,  without  mind  reciprocating  on 
mind ;  and  that  there  be  manifold  ave- 
nues of  transition  from  one  heart  to  ano- 
ther, W'hether  by  the  utterance  of  direct 
sentiment,  or  by  the  natural  signs  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  voice,  or  what  perhaps  is 
most  insiduous  of  all,  by  a  certain  tact  of 
sympathy  with  the  general  pulse  of  those 
who  are  near  us  and  about  us,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  tone  and  habit  of  a  party 
have  a  certain  power  of  diffusiveness  that 
tends  at  least  to  a  community  of  feeling 
among  all  the  members  of  it — when  we 
think  that  from  these  causes,  there  is  a 
hazard  that  sacredness,  by  moving  too 
near  to  the  temperament  of  the  region 
which  is  opposite,  may  sustain  a  blight 
from  the  withering  influences  of  the  con- 
tiguous secularity — then  must  we  see 
that  the  topic  on  hand,  instead  of  apper- 
taining to  the  casuistry  of  mere  circum- 
stantials, holds  by  an  immediate  tie  on 
the  clear  and  intelligent  morality  of  prin- 
ciple :  And,  we  must  again  award  to  our 
apostle,  :he  homage  of  a  high  and  pow- 
erful illumination— when,  saying  at  one 
lime  that  an  idol  is  nothiDfirand  the  meat 


offered  to  an  idol  is  nothing ;  he  couU 
say  at  another,  that  it  was  both  hurtful 
and  unseemly  for  Christians  to  associate 
with  idolaters — between  whom,  in  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  inner  man, 
there  was  no  fellowship  and  no  agree- 
ment and  no  communion. 

There  seem  to  be  two  capital  reasons 
why  the  men  of  a  Christian  spirit  should 
not  by  choice,  and  as  if  prompted  thereto 
by  a  spontaneous  ijTipulse  of  their  own 
associate  with  those  of  a  worldly  or 
idolatrous  spirit.  The  first  is,  that  there 
is  really  no  congeniality  between  the  two 
spirits.  As  there  is  the  want  of  a  com- 
mon taste,  so  there  is  the  want  of  common 
topics.  The  children  of  this  world  nau- 
seate the  favourite  themes  of  the  children 
of  light ;  and  the  children  of  light  hold 
to  be  insipid  at  least  the  ^ivourite  themes 
of  the  children  of  this  world.  For  a  man 
then  to  delight  m  the  air  and  conver- 
sation of  an  irreligious  party,  bears  on  it 
the  evidence  of  his  own  irreligion.  It 
proves  him  to  be  of  a  kindred  quality, 
with  those  who  have  nothing  in  them 
that  is  akin  to  sacredness :  And  the  very 
facility  wherewith  his  spirit  can  amalga- 
mate >^ith  their^ — ^the  very  comfort  -and 
pleasure  wherewith  be  can  breathe  in  an 
atmosphere  altogether  tainted  with  un 
godliness — the  very  circumstance  of  him 
not  feeling  out  of  his  element,  though  in 
an  element  in  which,  for  hours  togethei 
there  has  not  been  one  sentiment  ex 
changed  that  bears  on  the  things  of  faith 
or  of  eternity — This  ought  to  alarm  him 
for  his  own  state,  as  carrying  m  it  the 
indication  of  its  being  a  state  in  which 
nature  still  maintains  great  force,  if  it  do 
not  maintain  the  entire  predominancy : 
And,  if  it  be  the  apostolical  symptona 
of  havinor  passed  from  death  unto  life, 
that  we  love  the  brethren,  or  love  the 
society  of  Christian  disciples — then  may 
the  love  of  another  society,  at  utter  anti  - 
podes  with  the  former,  administer  the 
suspicion  of  a  still  un  regenerated  heart, 
of  a  still  unsubdued  worldliness. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason,  dis- 
tinct from  the  former,  why  there  ought  to 
be  no  gratuitous  fellowship  between  the 
pious  and  the  ungodly.  The  former 
reason  is,  that  for  a  man  tc  consort,  aud 
by  choice,  with  the  ungodly^  argtles  thai 
there  is  in  him  still  a  strong  leaves 
or  remainder  of  ungodliness.     The  othei 
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reason  is,  that  so  to  consort  with  the 
Ungodly  not  only  proves  the  existence  of 
a  kindred  leaven  in  our  spirit,  but  tends 
^o  ferment  it — not  only  argues  the  H|i- 
godliness  which  yet  is  in  the  constitution, 
*  but  tends  to  promote  and  to  strengthen  it 
the  inore.  The  one  reason  why  it  is 
desirable  that  a  man  in  quest  of  spiritual 
health  should  shun  an  intercourse  wilh 
corruption,  is,  that  his  very  delight  in 
that  intercourse  is  in  itself  a  most  infalli- 
ble symptom  of  spiritual  disease ;  and  the 
other  reason  is,  that  it  only  indicates  the 
disease,  but  serves  to  aggravate  and  to 
confirm  it.  And  who  can  doubt  of  the 
blight  and  the  barrenness  that  -are 
brought  upon  the  spirit  by  its  converse 
with  the  world  ?  Who,  that  ever  looked 
on  human  life  with  an  observant  eye,  can 
question,  the  might  and  efficacy  of  that 
assimilating  power,  which  every  circle 
of  society  has  on  the  individuals  who 
mingle  with  it?  Such,  even  among 
those  who  have  beon  long  under  a  pro- 
cess of  saiictification — such  is  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  heart,  that  it  is 
indeed  a  work  of  strenuousness  to  uphold 
its  spiritual  frame  for  a  single  hour  ;  and 
the  hazard  is,  that,  on  being  laid  open  to 
the  full  tide  of  that  worldly  influence 
which  descends  upon  it  from  an  alienated 
company,  the  whole  unction  of  its  sacred- 
ness  will  take  flight  and  be  dissipated. 
It  is  altogether  with  the  gtain  and  ten- 
dency of  our  old  nature,  to  fait  in  with 
the  prevalent  tone  of  nature's  unrenewed 
children  ;  and  this  old  nature,  though 
subordinated  by  grace,  is  not  extin- 
guished ;  and  so,  there  is  ever  present  in 
us,  a  principle  of  ready  coalescence  with 
the  taste  and  spirit  !ind  affections  of  men 
who  have  not  God  in  all  their  thoughts ; 
and  thus  to  bring  this  earthly  ingr^ient 
of  our  constitution  into  voluntary  contact 
with  such  men,  is  tantamount,  in  fact,  to  a 
voluntary  exile  or  departure,  on  our  part, 
from  the  living  God.  It  is  as  if,  by  our. 
own  proper  choice,  we  left  the  tabernacle 
of  God,  that  we  might  dwell  for  a  season 
in  the  tents  of  iniquity;  and  as  this, 
by  our  first  consideration,  bespeaks  where 
the  liking  of  the  heart  lies,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  deplored — so,  by  our  second,  it 
is  equally  to  be  deplored,  as  carrying  in 
it  a  most  pernicious  reflex  influence  upon 
the  heart    tending   most   assuredly  to 


deteriorate  the  gracious  principle  that 
is  therein,  if  not  to  destroy  it. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these 
considerations  are  directly  applicable 
touchstones  by  which  to  try,  we  will  not 
say  the  lawfulness,  but  at  least  the  expe- 
diency, both  of  the  theatre  and  of  all  pub- 
lic entertainments.  Think  of  the  degree 
of  congeniality  which  there  is  between 
the  temperament  of  sacredness,-  and  the 
temperament  of  any  of  those  assemblages 
which  are  now  referred  to.  Compute, 
though  it  be  only  in  a  general  way,  the 
distance. and  dissimilarity  that  do  actually 
obtain  between  the  prevalent  spirit  of  this 
world's  amusements  and  the  spirit  of 
godliness.  Bethink  yourselves  of  any 
such  tests  as  may  help  to  clear  and  ascer- 
tain this  matter ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  effectual  is,  to  recollect  that  one 
individual  of  all  your  acquaintanceship, 
to  whom  you  would  most  readily  award, 
and  that  in  the  most  pure  and  noly  ana 
reverend  sense  of  the  tenn,  the  character 
of  a  saint ;  and  on  whose  aspect,  there 
stands  out  to  your  eye  the  most  decided 
and  unequivocal  expression  of  saintliness. 
Then  make  an  effort,  and  conceive  of 
this  very  personage — either  that,  as  one 
of  the  most  delighted  spectators,  he  drinks 
in  the  whole  fascination  of  a  scenic  pei- 
formance  on  the  stage,  and  shares  in  the 
loudest  peals  of  the  merriment  that  is 
awaken^  by  it;  or  that,  with  all  the 
ecstatic  glee  of  the  most  youthful  in 
attendance,  he  plays  off  his  agility  and 
elegance  in  the  eddying  circles  of  an 
assembly.  We  do  not  ask  you  of  any 
unseemliness  in  all  thiis  arising  out  of 
age  ;  but  we  ask,  if  there  be  not  palpable, 
even  to  yourselves,  a  most  violent  un- 
seemliness arising  out  of  the  profession 
and  the  character  ?  Do  you  not  feel  im- 
mediately awake  to  the  utter  discordancy 
that  there  is  between  the  imagined  exer- 
cises of  the  man  in  secret,  and  the  public 
exhibition  that  he  now  makes  of  himself? 

On  your  own  impressions  of  human 
nature  do  you  hold  it  possible,  that  a  re- 
lish so  decisive  for  the  actings  which  an; 
carried  on  in  the  temples  of  fashion,  can 
dwell  in  the  same  bosons  with  a  relish 
equally  determined  for  the  aptings  which 
are  carried  on  in  a  temple  pf  piety  ? 
Would  you  believe  it  of  the  man,  thus 
the  gayest  of  the  gay,  that  he  had  8i)en< 
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Im  mornings  hcmi  m  rapt  and  hallowed 
converse  with  Heaven ;  or  do  you  ever 
ihink,  that  he  who  bears  in  his  heart  a 
cherished  love  for  theatric  declamation 
and  Bong,  carries  in  it  also  love  for  the 
pealoiodv  of  Christian  worshippers  ?  Is 
It  not  then  your  feeling,  that,  by  the 
transition  he  has  made,  from  the  cham- 
ber of  prayer  to  the  concourse  of  fash- 
bnable  ^iety,  his  character  has,  even  in 
your  eyes,  sustained  a  grievous  desecra- 
tion 1  And  w]^at  is  this  to  say,  biit  that 
you  hold  the  atmosphere  of  the  one  place 
to  be  of  diverse  quality  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  other? — that,  yourselves 
being  judges,  there  is  a  real  and  substan* 
tial  opposition  between  the  temperament 
of  piety  and  tlie  temperament  of  a  dis- 
sipation, which,  however  refined,  is  at 
least  utterly  devoid  of  the  breath  and  the 
being  of  godliness ;  that  there  is  a  cer^ 
tain  want  of  assortment  between  the  two 
things,  in  virtue  which  you  cannot  ima- 
gine a  gre^t  delight  in  the  one,  without 
some  distaste  or  aversion  for  the  other ; 
and  that,  therefore,  and  of  necessary 
consequence,  the  abandonment  of  oneself 
to  the  rounds  of  fashionable  life,  while  it 
may  imply  no  infraction  in  the  outward 
act  of  single  specific  requirement  to  be 
found  in  sacred  writ,  may  yet  most  de- 
cisively imply  an  utter  alienation  of  the 
heart  from  all  sacredness. 

Thus  much,  then,  for  the  act  of  de- 
lighted aUendance  on  public  entertain- 
ments, viewed  as  the  symptom  of  a  state 
of  spiritual  disease ;  and  then,  as  to  the 
second  point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be 
regarded,  that  is,  as  a  course  by  which 
the  disease  may  gather  strength  and  be 
aggravated — this  also  may  safely  be  re- 
ferred, we  think,  to  your  feelings  and 
your  own  experience.  We  have  ^ready 
presumed  on  the  fact  of  your  voluntary 
presence  in  the  theatre  or  ball-room,  and 
eager  participation  in  their  amusements, 
as  being  itself  an  indication,  that  on  the 
morning  of  that  day,  you  had  not  reached 
in  yout-  closet  to  the  heights  of  saintly  or 
seraphic  communion  with  the  God  of 
holiness.  And  the  question  remains, 
whether  the  glee  and  the  giddiness  and 
and  the  splendour  that  you  have  wit- 
nessed and  have  shared,  will  send  you 
back  agam  to  your  closets  in  the  even- 
ing, in  better  trim,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the   expression,  for  another  and  more 


successful  attempt  on  Heaven's  sanctuary 
than  before?  The  simple  matter  to  be 
dotermtned  is,  will  the  danee,  and  the 
i]|ja3ic,and  the  merriment,  and  the  repre- 
sentation, and  the  whole  tumult  of  that 
vanity  through  which  you  have  passed, 
and  in  full  sympathy  too,  it  is  to  bo  pre- 
sumed, with  the  joyous  multitude  around 
you — will  these  attune  the  consent  of  the 
spirit  to  the  feelings  and  the  exercises 
of  sacredaess  ?  Would  you  say  of  any 
one  place  of  fiishionable  gaiety,  that  i( 
makes  a  good  antichamber  of  preparation 
for  that  house  of  solemn  interview,  in 
which  converse  is  held,  either  with  the  still 
small  voice  that  is  within,  or  with  that 
€rod  above  who  bids  you  sanctify  Him 
at  all  times  in  your  heart,  and  do  all 
things  to  His  glory.  These  are  experi- 
mental qaestions ;  and  perhaps  the  me- 
mory of  some  who  are  •  here  present 
may  serve  for  the  solution  of  them. 
And  if  their  recollection  be,  that  the  al- 
most unfailing  result  of  an  evening  of 
gaiety,  was  to  be  bustled  and  jaded  out 
of  all  their  spirituality — that  the  whole 
unction  of  religiousness  had  (led ;  and, 
if  prayers  were  uttered  at  all,  they  were 
lif\ed  up  in  the  mockery  of  meagre  and 
downright  heartlessness — that,  in  truth, 
there  was  a  general  riot  or  restlessness 
of  their  internal  feelings,  which  nought 
could  compose  but  sleep,  and  sleep  held 
under  the  uAacknowledged  eye  of  Him 
who  never  slumbers,  and  still  kept  His 
wakeful  guardianship  over  the  uncon- 
scious moments  of  that  creature,  who, 
for  a  season  had  chosen  to  disregard  Him 
— Oh,  is  it  needful  for  us  to  suspend  you 
any  longer  on  the  issues  of  a  deep  and 
doubtful  casuistry— or  will  we  not  be 
helped  forward  by  the  responding  of 
your  own  bosoms,  when  we  say,  that 
this  cannot  be  the  habit  of  one  who 
knows  himself  to  be  a  stranger  and  a 
pilgrim  on  the  earth— ^cannot  be  the 
habit  of  one  who  has  tasked  himself  to 
the  work  of  nursing  up  his  spirit  for 
eternity  ? 

We  have  all  along  assumed  these 
places  of  public  and  fashionable  resort, 
to  be  innocent  of  any  specific  or  tangible 
offence  against  the  proprieties  of  human 
life,  or  the  delicacies  of  human  sentiment ; 
and,  on  this  assumption,  the  most  &vour- 
able  for  them,  have  we  nevertheless  at 
templed  to  demonstrate,  how  utterly  af 
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antipodes  they  are  with  the  soul  and  ha- 
bit of  one,  who  is  sins^ly  aspiring  after 
immortality.  But  should  this  assumption 
not  be  true — should  it  be  found  that  in 
these  haunts  of  assembled  .elegance,  a 
regardless  impiety  is  sometimes  con nivjed 
at,  and  sometimes  a  sensitive  and  high- 
toned  delicacy  is  laughed  out  of  coun- 
tenance— should  there,  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  disguise  and  decorum  which  aignal- 
ises  the  present  above  the  former  genera- 
tion, should  there  be  the  hazard  of  so 
much  as  one  sportive  effusion  by  which 
•be  most  pure  or  the  most  piou»  ear  could 
possibly  be  offended — Then  the  question 
instantly  emerges  out  of  all  its  difficul- 
ies ; '  and  the  Christian,  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  grope  his  way  through  the  am- 
bip^ities  ot  a  yet  unsettled  controvecsy, 
will  recoil  from  the  poisoned  insidious- 
ness,  with  the  promptitude  of  as  quick 
an  alarm,  as  he  would  from  the  most  di- 
rect and  declared  abomination. 

Nowj  what  is  true  of  this<  world's 
itfnusements  is  also  true  of  this  world's 
companies.  If  there  be  risk,  either  with 
the  one  or  the  other,  of  being  exposed  to 
the  language  of  profaneness  or  the  lan- 
guage of  impurity,  this  were  reason  en- 
ough, without  any  lengthened  or  recon- 
dite argumentation,  why  a  Christian 
should  maintain  himself  at  the  most 
acrapulous  and  determined  -distance  from 
them  both.  But  it  so  happens,  that  like 
as  the  theatre,  for  example,  has  been  re- 
fined out  of  much  of  its  original  coarse- 
ness, so  a  similar  process  of  refinement 
has  taken  undoubted  effect  on  the  con- 
versation of  private  society.  And  when 
the  public  representation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  household  party  on  the 
other,  have  thus  been  delivered  of  every 
speci^c  transgression — where  is  the 
harm,  and  where  is  the  hazard,  it  may 
be  asked,  of  our  most  faithful  and  re- 
peated attendance  on  them  ?  It  is  when 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  distinct  or 
definite  impropriety  is  cleared  away,  that 
many  feel  as  if  the  cause  of  liberty,  both 
as  to  fashion's  entertainments  and  fash- 
ion's visits,  were  restored  to  an  impreg- 
nable standing-place.  It  is  thought, 
that  when  the  enemies  of  any  indulg- 
ence have  nothing  specific  to  allege 
against  it,  they,  on  that  account  have  no- 
thing substantial  to  allege  against  it; 
that  in  the  lack  of  solid  materials  they 


have  recourse  on  imaginative  phantoms  4 
and  with  their  plea  attenuate!!  to.  airy, 
nothing,  all  which  remains  to  them,  is 
the  fierceness  of  an  irrational -and. in temr 
perate  bigotry^  or  a  certain  subtlety  of 
argument  that  is  far  too  ethereal  for  the 
grasp  of  an  ordinary  understanding. 

Now,  you  will  recollect,  that  on  the 
question  of  public  entertainmerus,.  our' 
reasoning,  in  the  main  amount  of.it,  was 
directed,  not  against  any  specific  violar 
tions  of  propriety  wherewith  they  were 
chargeable — but  against  them  on  account 
of  their  spiritual  character  and  spiritual 
tend^ocy.  We  affirmed,  that,  in  virtue 
>of  that  change  which  Christianity  in- 
duced upon  its  converts^  the  once  passion- 
ate votary  of  fashion  would  cease  to  be 
any  longer  enamoured  of  its  dissipations 
and  its  gaieties;  and  that, simply  from 
the  willing  impulse  of  his  new  taste, 
these  old  things  would  go  into  desuetude 
and  then  pass  away.  And  then  might 
this  worlds  amusements  be  abandoned 
without  any  imperative  deliverance  at 
all  upon  the  subject  of  them — ^not  given 
up,  because  of  any  precept  of  Christian 
ity  that  required  the  specific  action  ;  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  given  up,  because 
of  the  power  of  Christianity  over  the  af- 
fections. And  one  reason  why  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  behold  a  professing  disci- 
ple as  intent  as  before  in  pursuit  of  gaiety^i 
18,  that  it  is  the  symptom  not  only  of  no 
change  in  his  habits  ;  but  much  there  is 
room  to  fear  it  as  the  symptom  of  there 
yet  being  no  change  in  his  heart.  And 
another  reason  of  its  being  undesirable, 
is  that,  besidj^s  a  taste  for  the  amusements 
of  the  world  being  the  symptom  or  the 
indication  of  a  worldly  spirit — the  indul- 
gence of  this  taste  seems  to  fix  and  to 
strengthen  this  world liness  the  more. 
We  are  not  conscious  of  any  thing  mys- 
tic or  unintelligible  in  all' this.  Inhere 
may  be  a  difficulty  in  replying  to  the  in- 
terrogation— What  is  the  crime  of  mu- 
sic ?  Yet  would  you  feel  yourself  enti- 
tled to  rebuke  the  scholar  whose  love  for 
music  dispossessed  his  love  of  study, 
and  whose  gratification  of  this  appetite 
dissipated  his  mind  away  from  all  the 
preparations  that  were  indispensable  to 
nis  professional  excellence.  And  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  difficuh  to  state  what 
that  specific  thing  is  ifx  which  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  theatre  or  the  ball-room  lier 
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— and  Hipre  particularly, .  if  refined  out 
of  all  that  is  literally  or  outwardly  ex- 
ceptionable. And  yet  without  any  re- 
mote or  scholastic  process  of  ratiocina- 
tion—may it  be  clearly  made  out,  that 
theso  are  among  the  earthly  things,  the 
liking  of  which  is  at  diametric  variance 
with  the  habit  of  him  who  has  his  con- 
versation in  heaveij — that,  without  any 
^departure  from  the  wisdom  which  is  so- 
berly and  strictly  experimental,  they  may 
be  denounced  as  a  nuisance  and  an  ob- 
stacle m  the  path  of  spiritual  education 
— reprobated,  not  dogmatically  but  repro- 
bated intelligently,  by  him  who  with  an 
eye  fresh  fiom  the  lights  of  observation, 
and  well  exercised  in  the  phases  and 
phenomena    of  human  character,    can 

Eronounce  on  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
ishion  as  being  pervaded  with  the  breath 
of  a  diverse  spirit  from  the  atmosphere 
of  godliness :  and  lift  up  a  true  warning 
when  he  says,  that  the  more  you  prose- 
cute of  this  world's  gaieties,  the  more 
you  darken  the  hopes  and  enfeeble  the 
preparations  of  eternitv- 

And,  as  it  is  with  this  world's  amuse- 
ments, so  it  may  be  with  this  worjd's 
companies.  It  may  not  be  possible  to 
single  out  that  one  enactment  of  the  sta- 
tute-book which,  by  any  specific  act,  or 
by  any  specific  expression  has  been  tram- 
pled upon.  There  may  be  none  of  the 
excesses  of  intemperance.  There  may 
be  none  of  the  execrations  of  profanity. 
There  may  be  none  of  the  sneers  of  in- 
fidelity. There  may  be  none  of  that 
foolish  talking,  which  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  is  not  seemly  or  i 
convenient.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the 
doctrine,  nor  the  devotional  spirit  of 
Christianity,  may  have  contributed  one 
ingredient  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
evening's  conversation.  Yet  all  may 
have  been  pure,  and  dignified  and  intel- 
lectual^-or  if  not  a  very  enlightened  so- 
ciety, all  at  least  may  have  been  afl^ection- 
ate  and  kind,  and  free  from  any  thing 
more  obstreperous  or  jovial  than  what  a 
simple  light-heartedness  would  inspire. 
And,  then,  the  gravelling  question  is  put 
— where  is  the  miffhty  and  mysterious 
harm  of  all  this  7  By  what  magic  of  so- 
phistry, will  you  fasten  on  such  a  fami: 
liar  and  oft-acted  companionship,  the  atro- 
cious characters  of  carnal  and  ungodly 
and  anti-christian  ?     What  are  the  prin- 


ciples on  which  so  bland  and  amiable 
and  domestic  a  looking  party  are  to  be 
stigmatized  as  a  party  of  un regenerates  f 
And  are  we  to  be  shocked  with  an  affir- 
mation, in  every  way  so  transcendently 
revolting — as  that  in  a  scene  often  real- 
ised at  our  own  tables ;  and  enlivened 
by  the  humour  and  hilarity  of  our  own 
choicest  acquaintances ;  and  still  more 
endeared  by  the  smile  and  the  sparkle, 
and  the  engaging  loqacity  of  our  own 
children — there  is  nought  but  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  corruption ;  and  that  we 
must  shun  the  infection  of  such  a  circle, 
as  we  would  that  of  so  many  reprobates 
or  unbelievers  who  are  ripening  for  the 
society  of  the  damned. 

The  intelliff'ent  Christian  will  not  fail 
to  recognise  m  all  his  vehenience,  the 
very  repugnance  that  is  felt  in  the  heart 
of  a  worldly  yet  respectable <man,  when 
the  minister  tries  to  pursue  him  with  the 
demonstration  of  his  utter  sinfulness.  It 
is  a  thing  not  felt  and  not  understood,  by 
the  conscience  that  has  not  been  spiritu- 
ally awakened,  to  the  rightful  ascendancy 
of  Heaven's  laws  over  all  the  desires  o? 
the  heart,  and  all  those  afiTections  which 
it  charges  with  revoh  and  idolatry, 
simply  because  the  things  of  sense  have 
seduced  them  from  God. 

There  may  not  be  one  member  of  an 
assembled  company,  who  has  not  much 
that  should  endear  him  to  our  most  kind 
and  complacent  regards — whether  as  the 
honourable  citizen  ;  or  as  the  benignant 
matron  of  the  party ;  or  as  the  joyous 
and  free-hearted  companion,  whose  very 
presence  lights  up  the  expectation  of 
pleasure  in  every  countenance ;  or  as 
the  son,  who  though  now  verging  upon 
manhood,  has  never  yet  cost  his  parents, 
or  his  sisters,  a  sigh,  but  who  all  of  them 
rejoice  in  the  opening  anticipations  both 
of  his  prosperity  and  his  worth  ;  or 
finally,  and  to  complete  our  sketch  of 
this  happy  and  harmonious  assemblage, 
may  we  advert  to  those  lovely  infants, 
who  are  permitted  for  a  season  to  shed  a 
beauteous  halo  of  innocence  and  delight 
over  the  scene  of  enjoyment.  And  again, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  the  mandate  of 
stern  and  unrelenting  theology  that  all 
this  shall  be  broken  up  ;  or  at  least,  that 
it  shall  be  shrunk  from  by  its  own  vo 
taries,  as  if  charged  with  the  noxioui 
elements  of  a  moral  or  a  spiritual  pesti* 
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lence  ?  Is  it  for  Gkriatianity  to  look  with 
the  hard  eye  of  a  Gorgon  on  this  living' 
scene — peopled  as  it  is  with  the  best 
family  affections,  and  with  all  those  feel- 
ings which  flow  in  grateful  circa lation 
around  a  gay  and  generous  companion* 
ship  ?  Or  can  it  at  all  be  endured  that 
the  gi-ace  and  embellishment  and  heart- 
felt charms  of  society  shall  thus  be  scared 
away  ;  and  that  too,  at  the  bidding  of  a 
principle  the  reason  and  authority  of 
which  we  cannot  comprehend  1 

You  will  thus  perceive,  that  by  meet- 
ing our  antagonist  in  all  his  plausibility, 
and  in  all  his  force,  we  have  landed  our- 
selves in  what  some  may  regard  as  a 
task  of  no  common  difficulty — which  is, 
to  steer  our  way  between  the  truth  of 
what  Christianity  affiVms  regarding  our 
nature,  and  the  tenderness  which  Chris- 
tianity feels  towards  every  individual 
who  wears  it ;  or  to  prove  of  orthodoxy, 
that  it  is  not  only  sound,  but  amiable. 
You  will  further  perceive,  that  we  can- 
not advance  a  step  upon  this  subject, 
without  taking  the  essential  principles 
uf  the  gospel  along  with  us.  And  it 
ought  to  reconcile  the  hearer  to  a  greater 
leni2:th  of  disquisition  on  the  one  topic  of 
conformity  to  the  world  than  might  else 
have  been  tolerated,  that  thereby  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  of^onr  faith  might 
obtain  a  new  enforcement^  when  thus 
carried  out  to  a  new  and  generally  in- 
teresting application.  Think  not,  then, 
that  we  are  lavishing  an  emff-mons  amount 
of  time  and  labour  barely  on  one  of  the 
subordinate  moralities  of  the  Ne iv  Testa- 
ment— ^for,  in  truth,  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stantial or  satisfactory  management  of 
the  question,  without  settling  it  deeply 
upon  an  evangelical  basis,  and  repeatedly 
appealing  therefr-^m  to  the  highest  and 
most  peculiar  principles  of  the  evangeli- 
cal system. 

It  must  not  be  disguised  then,  that, 
with  ail  the  attractive  qualities  which 
each  member  of  the  company  referred  to 
may  personally  realise — it  is  quite  a 
possible  thing  that  thera  be  not  one  trait 
or  tincture  of  godliness  on  the  character 
of  any  one  of  ihem.  They  may  all  be 
living  without  God  in  the  world ;  and 
deriving  though  they  do  all  the  moral 
and  all  the  physical  gracefulness  which 
belong  to  them  from  the  hand  of  the  great 
Imraan  &i7hitect)  He  may  be  utterly  for- 


gotten.; and  by  a  tacit  but  faithful  com- 
pact during  the  whole  process  of  tLis 
conviviality,  all  thought  and  all  talk  of 
the  ever  present  Deity  may  for  the  season 
be  abandoned.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the 
old  prophets,  that  they  who  feared  thin 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ;  and 
the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it ;  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  be- 
fore Him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord, 
and  that  thought  upon  His  na'me.  Now, 
how  we  ask,  would  the  topics  of  any  of 
our  every-day  companies  appear  in  'the 
book  of  Heaven's  remembrance  ?  What 
sort  of  document  would  you  frame,  by 
taking  a  full  and  a  ^ithful  record  of  its 
conversation  ?  It  may  not  be  licentious, 
it  may  not  be  profane,  it  may  not  be  en- 
livened by  so  much  as  one  touch  of  scan- 
dal ;  and  yet  withal  be  just  as  remote  as 
possible  from  sacredness.  If  it  be  from 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  that  the  mouth 
speaketh,  and  out  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  utterance  that  has  been  poured  forth, 
not  one  sentence  was  heard  that  bore 
upon  religion  or  eternity — what  can  we 
infer  but  that  religion  or  eternity  has  noi 
been  in  all  their  thoughts?  God,  by 
cothmon  consent,  has  been  shut  out  from 
the"  party  altogether,  and  has  been  as 
littfe  regarded,  and  as  little  recognised, 
as  He  would  have  been  in  a  region  of 
atheism. 

So,  you  will  observe,  that  it  is  just 
with  our  feshionable  parties,  as  it  is  with 
our  fashionable  amusements.  Both  have 
been  much  purified  of  late  years  from  all 
that  is  directly  revolting  or  abominable. 
Both  may  be  animated  with  that  play  of 
heart  and  of  humour,  which  is  quite  ac- 
cordant with  the  kindliness  of  nature. 
All  the  feeling,  and  all  the  fancy  which 
circulate  there,  may  be  in  perfect  unison 
with  those  best  sympathies,  which  go  to 
cement  and  to  sweeten  the  intercourse 
of  human  society.  And  yet,  the  whole 
breath  of  this  fair  society  on  earth  may 
be  utterly  distinct  from  the  breath  of  the 
society  in  Heaven.  In  the  very  propor- 
tion of  its  freedom  from  that  which  would 
alarm  or  repel  a  sensitive  delicacy,  may 
it  in  truth  be  the  more  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  souls  of  the  unwary.  It 
may  only  engage  them  the  more  to  the 
things  that  are  beneath^  and  alienate  them 
the  more  from  the  things  that  are  above 
And  thus  it  is  a  very  possible  thing,  that 
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in  cimply  prosecuting  your  round  of 
invitations  among  this  world's  amiable 
friends  and  hospitable  families,  you  may 
be  cradling  the  soul  into  utter  insensi- 
bility against  the  portentous  realities  of 
another  world — ^a  spiritual  lethargy  may 
ffTow  and  gather  every  year  till  it  settle 
down  Into  the  irrevocable  sleep  of  death 
— and,  without  one  specific  transgression 
that  can  be  alleged  of  the  companies 
among  whi6h  you  move,  still  may  you 
be  inhaling  in  the  midst  of  them  an  at- 
mosphere that  makes  you  as  oblivious 
of  judgment,  and  as  oblivious  of  eternity, 
as  if  you  had  drunk  of  the  waters  of  for- 
getfulness.  It  may  not  be  the  air  of  vul- 
gar profligacy,  or  abandoned  licentious- 
ness, but  it  may  be  still  the  air  of  irreli- 
gion ;  and  you,  assimilating  more  and 
more  to  the  temperament  by  which  you 
are  surrounded,  m  confirmed  irreligion 
may  expire. 

This  is  the  leading  principle '  that  is 
npplicable  to  the  question  of  mdiscrimi- 
nate  converse  with  the  society  of  this 
world.  The  love  of  it  is  opposite  to  the 
love  of  God  ;  and  the  indulgence  of  the 
love  of  it  serves  to  confirm  and  strength- 
en our  enmity  to  sacredness  the  more.' — 
In  as  far  as  it  goes  to  indicate  the  disease 
of  a  worldly  spirit,  it  is  to  be  regretted; — 
In  as  far  as  it  goes  to  cherish  or  to  ag- 
gravate that  disease,  it  should  be  forth- 
with relinquished  by  all  who  have  at 
heart  their  preparation  for  the  upper 
Sanctuary-  We  do  not  say  that  even  the 
most  wakeful  feeling  of  its  danger,  will 
lead  in  fact  to  a  total  abstinence  from  gen- 
eral company ;  or  even  that  it  ought  to 
do  so.  But  sure  we  are  that  it  will  very 
much  abridge  the  intercourse ;  and  that 
in  every  specific  instance  when  it  is 
diought  right  or  allowable  to  venture 
upon  it,  it  will  lead  to  the  most  vigilant 
guardianship — to  the  jealousy  of  a  spirit 
that  forewarns  and  forearms  itself  against 
the  hazards  of  the  coming  parly — to  the 
strictest  maintenance  of  Christian  humili- 
ty and  holiness  and  love,  during  the  cur- 
rency of  its  dissipations  and  its  blandish- 
ments— and  finally,  to  a  solemn  reckon- 
ing upon  its  effects  and  its  influences, 
after  that  the  season  of  its  exposures  has 
gone  by. 

We.  ihink  it  right  in  stating  our  com- 
parison between  the  influence  of  this 
world's    amusements,   and   that  of  this 


world's  companies — as  we  have  not  dis 
guised  or  extenuated  the  former,  aa  little 
to  shrink  from  giving  a  picture  of  the 
latter  equally  aggravated  and  equally 
alarming.  5lay,  we  are  n«»t  sure  but  that 
it  has  greater  power  than  the  other  to 
confirm  the  spiritual  lethargy,  and  to 
steal  away  the  heart  into  a  pleasing  ob- 
livion of  Grod  and  godliness.  The  show, 
and  the  festival,  and  the  great  public  en- 
tertainment may  more  violently  discom- 
pose the  spirit  out  of  its  religiousness  for 
the  time;  and,  acting  by  successive  .as- 
saults upon  the  frame  of  our  personal 
Christianity,  may  at  length  demolish  it 
altogether.  But  we  can  conceive  the 
disciple  to  be  more  upon  his  guard  against 
a  danger  so  direct,  and  so  palpable — and 
thus  better  able  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
a  hostility,  that  renews  its  attacks  upon 
him  at  given  periods,  and  does  so  with 
the  full-blown  note  and  circumstance  ol 
preparation.  We  can  conceive  of  him, 
that,  even  though  present  among  the 
tumuhs  and  the  gaieties  of  the  public  en- 
tertainment, he  may  come  oflf  more  un- 
hurt,  than  from  the  polite  and  placid  cir- 
cle of  a  very  kind  yet  wholly  unchristian 
society — when  mind  comes  vastly  nearer 
to  mind  ;  and  so  the  assimilating  power 
of  man  upon  his  fellows,  acts  with  tenfold 
advantage  and  eflR^ct ;  and  is  besides  in- 
conceivably heightened  by  that  rapid 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  fcelingSL 
which  takes  place  in  conversation.  And 
complaisance  lits  in  smiling  supremacy 
there.  And  cheerfulness  which  the  in- 
troduction of  an  ungenial  topic  would  at 
once  put  to  flight,  has  her  post  of  long 
and  well  established  occupancy  there. — 
And  who  can  withstand  the  pleasing 
illusions  of  all  the  glow,  and  of  all  the 
graciousness,  which  are  current  there  9 
And  thus  it  is,  that  the  very  kindliness 
of  nature  may  beguile  the  spirit  into  a 
sweet  forgetfulness  of  the  ever  present 
Deity.  All  sense  of  religion  is  canned 
away  from  the  heart,  soothed  and  satisfi- 
ed as  it  is  amid  the  sweets  of  youth  or 
generous  companionship:  And  if  it  be  h 
likely  thing  that  the  occasional  atmos« 
phere  of  a  pLiyhouse,  pealing  aloud  with 
the  thunders  of  merriment  and  applause, 
shall  storm  the  human  bosom  for  a  sea- 
sorf  out  of  all  its  piety — then  kiiow  it  to 
be  a  still  more  likely  thing  of  the  daily 
atmosphere  of    many  a  parlour,  tha«, 
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fighted  up  as«£  is  with  smiles  and  per- 
fumed with  the  incense  of  mutual  rever- 
ence and  regard,  it  may  stifle  into  irre- 
coverable death  that  piety  which  the 
otlier  might  only  at  intervals  scare  away. 
And  what  gives  additional  soreness  as 
well  as  subtlety  to  this  oA  recurring  mis- 
chief, is,  that  It  may  not  only  injure  the 
Christian,  but  may  cause  him  to  reflect 
tbe  injury  back  again  on  those  who  are 
aroand  him.  L^  him  have  but  the 
name  and  the  authori^  of  religiousness 
*— let  it  be  held  enough  by  the  many  that 
they  reach  the  standard  of  his  obeerva- 
tiona — let  his  example  be  quoted  as  the 
measure  of  a  safe  and  sufficient  imitation ; 
and  then  let  them  witness  with  what 
kindred  delif  ht,  he  can  give  himself  up, 
and  that  for  hours  together,  to  a  scene  of 
unmingled  earthliness.  Let  him  there 
exhibit  a  full  and  approving  sympathy 
with  the  joy  of  creatures  who  have  no 
joy  in  God,  and  share  in  all  the  busy  in- 
terest they  feel,  about  topics  more  paltry 
and  ephemeral  still,  than  is  the  passing 
world  they  tread  upon.  Let  it  be  seen 
how  wilhngly  he  can  disport  himself 
among  fellow  men,  who,  if  his  Christian- 
ity be  true,  are  on  the  brink  of  a  fearful 
lake,  from  whose  devouring  billows  there 
is  no  other  way  of  escape,  than  by  the 
living  fiiith  and  thorougn  regeneration 
of  the  gospel.  And  after  all  this,  will  it 
be  said  that  do  damage  is  sustained  by 
human  souls,  from  this  man's  easy  con- 
nivance at  the  ungodlinefti  of  the  world  ; 
or  from  his  complacent  toleration  of  those 
parties  by  whom  a  sacred  or  scriptural 
utterance  would  be  felt  as  a  most  un- 
seemly and  most  unwarranted  intrusion, 
and  so  put  a  sudden  arrest  on  all  that 
hilarity  which  they  had  met  to  indulc^e 
^  in  ?  Think  you  not  that  the  cruel  deli- 
cacy of  this  man's  silence  about  the  cares 
and  concerns  of  eternity ;  and  the  coun- 
tenance that  he  sheds  by  his  presence  on 
those  meetings  of  conviviality,  from 
which  by  tacit  but  unviolated  compact 
religion  is  alienated ;  and  the  free  aban- 
donment of  himself  to  the  trifles,  or  at 
least  to  the  temporalities  which  form  the 
all  wherein  the  carnal  and  the  unbeliev- 
er can  expatiate — think  you  not  that 
these  will  serve  to  reduce  still  farther  in 
the  eyes  of  men  the  high  ti^pics  of  immor- 
cality  ?— -and  will  they  not  foster  the  de- 
huions  of  that  practical  infidelity  which 
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so  abotmds  among  us  ?— and  do  thev  nol 
tend  to  satisfy  that  heart,  which,  did  it 
feel  as  ii  ought,  would  be  all  awake  and 
in  disquietude  about  its  state  of  condem- 
nation?— and  do  they  not  lend  a  most 
pernicious  sanction  to  the  whole  habit 
and  history  of  creatures,  who  have  taken 
up  with  the  world  as  their  resting-place; 
and,  engrossed  with  the  bustle  of  its  com- 
panies and  its  joys,  never  cast  one  look  o( 
earnestness  to  the  eternity  that  is  beyond 
it? 

And  now  is  it  time  for  the  question-— 
that  if  an  unbridled  indulgence  in  this 
world's  companies  be  to  the  full  as  dele- 
terious as  an  unbridled  indulgence  in  this 
world's  amusements — bow  comes  it  that 
in  point  of  fact,  a  Christian,  and  of  most 
entire  and  decided  character  too,  may 
not  unfrequently  be  seen  to  mingle  with 
the  one,  and  need  never  in  a  single,  in- 
stance lend  his  presence  to  the  other  ? — 
How  comes  it  that  the  same  individual, 
whom,  because  of  his  spiritual  taste,  you 
will  never  once  detect  within  the  walls 
of  a  theatre,  you  may,  and  without,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  any  compromise  of  his 
taste  or  his  principle,  often  meet  even  in 
a  carnal  or  common-place  household 
party  ?  By  what  clue  of  reasoning  is  it, 
that  we  shall  maka  out  the  consistency 
of  the  feeling  that  tne  atmosphere  of  the 
latter  is  just  as  tainted  with  ungodliness, 
as  the  atmosphere  of  the  former — with 
the  fact  that  he  is  never  known  to  enter 
within  the  limits  of  the  one,  while  he  oft 
is  compassed  round  with  the  other,  and 
breathes  it  for  hours,  not  perhaps  with 
great  positive  satisfaction,  but  at  least  with 
toleration  or  even  with  comfort?  Surely 
if  the  element  of  this  world's  companion- 
ship be  as  uncongenial  with  that  of 
Christianity,  as  is  the  element  of  this 
world's  more  public  and  fashionable  fi^ai- 
eties — then  should  not  a  disciple  be  just 
as  much  out  of  his  element  in  the  one 
situation  as  in  the  other ;  and  let  us  know 
therefore,  how  you  count  it  an  unlikely 
thing  that  a  Christian  should  ever  be 
found  to  take  part  among  the  diversion* 
of  earthliness,  when  you  affirm  of  hint, 
that,  actually  and  historically,  he  may  at 
times  be  found  among  the  societies  (A 
earthliness  ? 

The  great  principle  by  which  this 
whole  obscurity  is  unravelled  is,  that 
there  is  a  mighty  difference  between  tkt 
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act  of  youT  goin^  volantaFily  forth  upon 
temptation,  and  the  circumstance  of  temp- 
tation coming  unsought  and  unasked  for 
upon  you.  The  first  sort  of  encounter  is 
by  your  own  wiW ;  and  you  have  no 
warrant  for  believing  that  you  will  be 
upheld  in  safety,  against  a  hazard  which 
you  have  presumptuously  dared.  The 
second  sort  of  encounter  is  by  the  will  of 
Him  who  has  placed  us  among  the  duties 
and  events,  each  of  his  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  we  do  have  the  warrant  for 
believing,  that  we  shall  be  upheld  in 
safety  against  a  hazard  into  which  we 
have  been  providentially  brought.  The 
man  who  looks  with  heedful  jealousy  to 
his  way,  will  not  rush  upon  temptation. 
But  still  God  may  i^ufier  him  to  be 
tempted,  though  not  bejrond  that  which 
He  will  enable  him  to  bear. 

IJIow  this,  generally  speaking,  is  the 
difference  between  a  public  amusement, 
and  a  private  company.  Both  may  be 
alike  uncongenial  with  godliness — ilor 
mav  it  be  possible  to  inhale  the  spirit, 
and  catch  the  prevalent  tone  and  sympa- 
thy of  either,  without  dispossessing  the 
heart  of  all  sacredness.  But  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  one,  you  have,  speaking 
m  the  general,  to  make  the  originating 
movement.  To  brinf  you  into  contact 
with  the  other,  there  are  a  thousand 
foreign  urgencies  that  have  their  origin 
without,  and  which  come'  upon  you  in 
the  attitude  of  passiveness.  That  you  be 
.'n  the  theatre,  there  must  be  a  spontane- 
ous forth-going  on  your  part ;  or  if  you 
did  not  originate  the  proposal,  you  could 
easily,  still  speaking  in  the  general,  and 
without  offence  havo  made  your  escape 
from  it — so  that  if  there,  you  are  there 
because  you  choose  ;  and,  whatever  sedu- 
cing influence  may  be  in  this  place  of 
entertainment,  you  have  voluntarily  ap- 
proached or  presumptuously  braved  it. 
That  you  be  in  the  private  Society,  may 
be  the  effect  not  of  choice,  but  of  circum- 
stances— a  trial  not  of  your  own  making, 
but  a  trial  brought  upon  you  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  Providence — an  exposure 
which  in  itseK  ma""  he  fully  as  hazard- 
ous as  the  other,  but  still  an  exposal  re 
that  instead  of  courtino',  you  rather 
would  have  shrunk  from,  had  it  not  been 
for  some  call  of  necessity,  or  even  some 
call  of  obligation  which  you  could  not 
olheiwiiie  have  conscientiously  disposed 


of  For,  take  notice — thfere  is  all  the 
difference  poss.ble  as  to  indication  of 
character,  and  all  the  difference  as  to 
security  against  any  perhicious  opera- 
tion on  the  character,  and  all  the  differ- 
er\pe  as  to  the  will  and  countenance  of 
Him  with  whom  in  every  footstep  of 
your  history  you  have  to  do,  between  tha 
movement  adopted  by  one  who  at  his 
own  bidding  goeth  out  of  his  way,  and 
the  movement  impressed  upon  one  by 
the  manifold  besetting  itifluences  which 
meet  him  on  his  way.  And  who  shall 
say,  that,  by*  one  sweeping  and  summary 
act  of  rejection,  all  these  influences  are 
to  be  cast  aside  ?  Who  shall  say  that  it 
is  the  part  of  the  Christian,  to  shut  his 
door  against  the  stranger  that  has  been 
thrown  upon  his  courtesies? — or  dis- 
tantly to  scowl  on  all  the  convivialities 
which  take  place  within  the  circle  of  his 
unconverted  relationship  ? — or  even  fear- 
fully, as  if  in  Superstition,  to  absent  him- 
self from  those  festivities  which  are  made 
subservient  to  the  plans  and  the  consul- 
tations of  merchandise?  The  path  of 
every  heavenward  traveller  is  beset  with 
difficulties — ^yet  it  is  not  his  part  to  vault 
them,  by  one  single  act  of  rapid  and  reso- 
lute energy ;  but  to  walk  and  to  feel  hit 
way  through  them,  with  wisdom  and 
prayer  to  Qod  and  much  circumspection : 
And  most  assuredly  of  all,  has  he  failed 
of  hitting  the  exact  proprieties  of  his  con- 
dition— if  the  aspect  he  bear  among  his 
fellows,  be  that  of  a  morose  and  repulsive 
and  unconcfKating  gruflness ;  or  if  he  so 
wear  the  badge  of  his  profession,  as  to 
disguise  from  the  eye  of  the  world  the 
great  characteristics  of  Christianity,  as 
the  religion  of  kindness  and  the  religion 
of  liberty. 

It  is  no  infringement  upon  a  man's  • 
liberty,  that  he  is  led  by  the  impulse  of 
his  own  taste  ;  And  so,  with  a  taste  that 
disinclines  him  from  the  society  of  the 
world,  does  a  Christian,  in  the  ftill  exer- 
cise of  freedom,  keep  aloof  as  much  as 
he  may  from  companies,  with  whose 
spirit  and  with  whose  favourite  themec 
he  cannot  amalgamate.  Neither  is  it 
any  infringement  on  a  man's  liberty,  that 
he  is  led  by  the  impulse  of  his  own  fears, 
to  shun  an  exposure  by  which  he  may 
huit  or  hazard  the  very  dearest  interest 
that  hv)  heart  is  set  upon  ;  and  so,  stiU 
in  the  full  exercise  of  freedom,  may  he 
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cultivate  to  the  uttermost  his  distance 
from  a  society,  the  very  hreath  of  which 
serves  to  taint,  and  to  reduce  the  spiritu- 
ah'ly  of  all  his  affections.  Thus  far,  you 
vnll  allow  that  he  keep  on  the  high  walk 
of  reason  and  principle — not  at  all  recoil- 
ing like  a  man  of  points,  and  with  slavish 
or  superstitious  fearfulness,  from  the  mere 
act  01  worldly  association  ;  but  reflecting 
like  a  man  of*  sense  and  observation  on 
the  spirit  or  tendency  of  the  act,  and  lay- 
ing down  the  general  habit  of  his  life  ac- 
cordingly. And  it  is  thus,  that  wherever 
he  can,  he  will  of  his  own  independent 
choice  seek  for  his  companionship  among 
the  godly  rather  than  among  the  un- 
godly ;  among  those  who  are  traveJlmg 
to  Heaven,  rather  than  among  those  who 
grovel  in  the  dust  of  this  perishable  earth ; 
among  the  generous  aspirants  after  the 
holiness  of  a  divine  nature-r-rather  than 
among  those  who  care  for  nothing  higher 
in  grace  or  in  virtue,  than  the  equities  of 
human  business  or  the  civilities  of  human 
neighbourhood. 

Yet  it  may  oflen  happen,  that,  instead 
of  him  seeking  after  the  companionship, 
it  is  a  companionship  which  has  beset 
and  closed  around  him-^instead  of  a 
temptation  upon  whicl^he  has  voluntarily 
gone  forth,  it  may  be  a  temptation  into 
which  he  has  been  providentially  brought, 
a  thing  not  of  will,  but  of  circumstances ; 
which,  though  he  had  no  call  of  duty  to 
create  for  himself,  yet,  now  that  they  are 
created  for  him  by  another,  he  has  no 
call  of  duty  to  make  his  escape  from — 
but  the  contrary.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
strength  and  the  sacredoess,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  Christian  spirit,  will 
come  into  manifestation;  and  he  will 
prove  how  nobly  he  stands  exempted 
from  any  wretcheil  scrupulosity  about  the 
act,  anq  that  all  which  concerns  him 
is  the  enlightened  guardianshipof  hisown 
iieart  against  the  consequences  ;  and  most 
gratefully  will  he  mingle  with  the  society 
to  whic|^  the  hand  of  some  fortuitous,  or 
perhaps  some  duteous  necessity,  has 
brougnt  him  ;  and  decorate  the  scene  not 
upon  which  he  has  enter^,  but  rather  to 
wlrich  he  has  been  carried,  by  the  living 
light' of  his  own  Christianity  and  the 
loveliness  of  its  moral  accomplishments  ; 
and,  walking  to  those  who  are  without 
in  a  wisdom  that  he  has  already  prayed 
foi,  will  he  be  upholden  througb  all  the 


delicacies  of  an  intercourse,  which,  at 
timef,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have, 
but  which  he  knows  it  were  most  hazard- 
ous to  indulge  in.  And  thus,  while  called 
upon  to  lovQ  not  the  world,  and  to  dread 
a  contamination  to  his  own  spirit,  should 
he  for  the  sake  of  its  gratifications,  volun- 
teer his  presence  among  its  companies  ; 
yet,  through  these  very  companies  will 
he  pass  unhurt,  when  either  the  calls  of 
duty  or  the  necessities  of  business  have 
so  involved  him.  That  world  which,  at 
all  times  it  were  unlawful  to  court,  ceases 
at  these  times  to  be  a  forbidden  territory ; 
and,  teeming  though  it  does,  with  the 
elements  of  moral  evil,  it  is  often  by  the 
arrangements  of  Providence  the  field  of 
Christian  warfare — ^that  appointed  scene, , 
amon^  the  duties  and  the  dangers  and 
the  difficulties  of  which,  the  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  trained  and  disciplined  for 
the  services  of  eternity. 

The  apostle  Paul  seems,  in  one  of  hrs 
epistles  to  the  disciples  at  Corinth,  to 
look  on  their  occasional  convivialities 
with  the  men  of  the  world  as  unavoida- 
ble ;  and  that  it  was  not  possible  entirely 
to  give  these  up,  without  going  out  of  the 
world  altogether.  The  honest  experi- 
ence of  those  who  now  hear  us,  will  be 
the  best  authority  which  they  can  consult 
upon  the  question — whether  this  is  or  is 
not  in  some  measure  still  the  pliice  and 
the  predicament  of  Christians — whether 
it  were  possible  or  even  right,  to  cut  with 
the  intimacies  of  relationship — or  if  the 
urgencies  of  busin'ess*do  not  indispensa- 
bly require  the  acts  of  festivity,  as  well  as 
of  fellowship,  with  unconverted  men — or 
if  it  were  doing  a  service  either  to  one's 
own  spirit  or  to  the  cause  of  that  gospel 
which  he  is  bound  to  adorn,  did  he  keep 
morosely  aloof  from  the  traveller  who 
has  been  recommended  to  the  protection 
of  his  roof  or  the  politeness  of  his  courte- 
sies. Bring  a  free  and  a  fearless  spirit 
to  these  investigations.  Never  lose  sight 
of  Christianity,  as  being,  not  a  religion  of 
acts,  but  a  religion  of  principles ;  and 
that  whenever  the  latter  can  be  guaranteed 
from  injury,  it  regards  the  former  wiih  a 
most  smiling  and  benignant  toleration. 
Be  very  sure  that  there  is  a  wayof  uviug 
rightfully  acquitted  of  all  this  casuistry, 
without  escaping  from  it  into  a  cell  oi 
a  hermitage.  This  is  an  alternative  from 
which  our  great  apostle  most  evideiul| 
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leclmcs  \  and  it  is  in  striking  conijprTnity 
with  his  deliverance*  that  our  Saviour 
prays  on  behalf  of  his  disciples — not  that 

*  Sm  I  Cor,  V.  10.1 


they  should  be  taken  out  Oi  the  world. 
He  only  prays  that  they  should  be  kepi 
from  the  evil  of  it. 


SERMON  XL 

On  Christian  Conversation, 

'*  Walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time.  Let  your  speech  be  alwa5 
with  grace,  seasonedwith  salt,  that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man.''— CoLOs« 
BUNS  iv.  5,  6. 


We  trust,  we  may  'have  now  made 
It  abundantly  palpable,  that  a  man  of 
truly  spiritual  taste  will  not  cultivate  a 
voluntary  and  habitual  companionship 
with  the  children  of  this  world,  save  from 
an  impulse  of  duty,  or  from  the  design  of 
rendering  to  them  a  Christian  benefit. 
But  whether  he  move  forward  to  their 
society  or  not,  their  societj*"  will  often 
close  around  him  ;  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  opportunities  which  he  ought  not  to 
decline,  and  under  providential  arrange- 
ments that  he  neither  can  •  nor  ought 
to  control.  •  And,  when  thqs  implicated, 
the  question  is,  how  shall  he  acquit  him- 
self so  as  to  walk  in  wisdom  to  those  who 
are  without  ? 

In  the  observations  which. follow,  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  wisdom  of 
speech  as  distinct  from  the  wisdom  of  con- 
duct ;  and  that  the  apostle  had  the  former 
chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  his  eye, 
we  hold  to  be  apparent,  from  the  second 
of  these  two  verses — "  Let  your  speech 
be  alway  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt, 
that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to 
answer  every  man." 

From  this  passage  it  would  appear, 
first,  that  mere  sincerity  and  strength  of 
Christian  afliection  are  not  enough  of 
themselves,  to  carry  us  aright  in  our  walk^ 
and  conversation  to  those  who  are  with-* 
out.  There  is  much  to  be  gath'^red  from 
the  selection  which  the  apostle  here 
makes  of  that  one  attribute,  by  which  he 
would  have  the  deportment  of  Christians 
towards  those  who  are  without,  to  be 
ciiaracterized.  It  is  the  attribute  of  wis- 
dom. It  would  appear  that  zeal  is  not 
enough, -^liat  affectionate  earnestness  is 


not  enough, — ^that  the  fervency  of  our  de- 
sires for  the  glory  and  interest  of  religion, 
is  not  enough.  Had  we  nought  to  do  but 
to  resign  ourselves  to  the  impulse  of  these,^ 
as  the  sole  actuating  principles  of  our 
converse  with  the  world, — then  might 
we  just  give  unrestrained  and  unregu- 
lated vent  to  that  abundance  of  the  heart, 
out  of  which  the  mouth  speaketh.  And 
thus,  many  would  be  the  efiusions  of 
warmth  and  of  vehemence  that  should 
break  in  upon  the  ear  of  general  society: 
and  daring,  as  well  as  frequent,  would 
be  the  inroads  of  Christianity  on  those 
festive  boards,  where  now,  the  topic  were 
a  very  strange  and  before  unheard-of 
novelty ;  and  often,  wt)uld  there  come 
forth  at  random,  from  the  lips  of  some 
honest  and  desirous  believer,  such  an 
utterance,  as,  in  our  present  habits  of  in- 
tercourse, would  lay  a  freezing  arrest  on 
the  whole  current  of  the  foregoing  con- 
versation, and  leave  the  adventurous 
zealot  to  fill  up,  as  he  may,  the  pause  of 
silence  and  astonishment  that  he  himself 
had  created.  Such  eruptions  were  cer- 
tainly more  frequent  amongst  us,  but  for 
the  delicacy,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  cow 
ardice  of  Christians.  Yet  there  is  a 
higher  principle  than  either  of  thede, 
which  should  po  a  certain  length  to  re- 
press them.  The  words  that  are  uttered 
should  be  words  in  season.  'I'he  man 
who  speaks  them  should  know  how  he 
ought  to  speak.  So,  that  the  apostle  does 
not  confide  the  matter  of  reliqfious  con- 
versation  to  zeal  or  earnestness  alone. 
And,  accordingly,  in  the  text,  he  singles 
out  wisdom,  if  not  as  the  impelling,  at 
least  as  the  guiding  principle,  that  should 
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fireside  over  this  important  occasion  of 
requent  and  almost  daily  occurrence  in 
the  walk  of  Christians. 

Secondly,  there  might  be  an  excess  of 
tulk  upon  Christian  subjects  to  those  who 
are  without.  If  there  be  any  wisdom 
that  is  moro  specially  meant  than  another 
m  this  passage,  it  must  be  the  wisdom  of 
winning  souls.  Now,  the  zeal  that  would 
urge  you  onward  to  ceaseless  and  indis- 
criminate loquacity  about  religion,  were 
directly  in  opposition  to  such  wisdom. 
Whenever  disgust,  or  irritation,  or  any 
feeling  of  annoyance,  is  manifested  at  the 
topic,  there  must  be  a  material  damage 
inflicted  upon  the  hearer  by  persisting  in 
it.  For  it  is  very  possible  thus  to  arm 
him  into  a  more  resolute  and  stout-hearted 
defiance  of  the  whole  subject ;  and  to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  unpleasant 
recollections  wherewith  in  his  mind  it 
stands  associated ;  and,  in  a  word,  to 
make  serious  Christianity  more  the  topic 
of  his  ridicule  or  his  resentment  than  be- 
fore. That  there  lies  a  limit  somewhere 
CO  the  freedom  and  the  copiousness  of 
Dur  speech  on  the  topics  of  sacredness 
is  evident,  from  such  injunctions,  aS; — 
•*  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs" 
— and,  "  Cast  not  your  pearls  before 
swine" — and,  "  If  they  will  not  hear  you, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet  as  a  testi- 
mony against  them."  It  is  thus,  we  be- 
lieve, that  many  a  Christian  conversation 
is  repressed  in  embryo — even  in  com- 
panies where  there  may  be  a  few  indi- 
viduals whose  heart  is  wholly  toward 
these  things.  By  means  of  a  delicate 
and  discerning  tact,  the  surrounding, 
taste  and  disposition  may  very  speedily 
be  ascertainea ;  and  the  way  may  have 
been  sounded  to  an  opening,  and  found  to 
be  impracticable  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
concluded,  and  most  rightly  concluded, 
that  there  was  something  in  the  general 
puly  of  those  about  you,  that  was  un- 
suited  to  serious  conversation,  and  for- 
bade the  introduction  of  it :  And,  thus  it 
is  possible,  that  the  man  who  never 
breathes  more  congenially  than  in  the 
free  circulation  of  Christian  feelings  and 
Christian  experience,  may  hold  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  the  aspiring  tendencies  of 
his  bosom  in -r heck  or  in  inaction  ;  and 
that  bent,  though  he  is  on  the  honour  of 
lus  Master    name,  he  may  still  in  such 


circumstances  count  his  best  and  fittest 
wisdom  to  be  the  wisdom  of  silence. 

There  are  many  reasons,  why  the 
topics  of  Christianity  should  not  be 
pressed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  on  those 
who  refuse  to  entertain  them.  It  may 
oden  be  distinctly  seen,  whether  the 
efiect  may  not  be  icr  harden  their  con- 
science the  more  ;  and  to  aggravate  the 
'^uilt  of  all  theur  previous  resistance  to 
tne  gospel ;  and  to  encourasfe  those  who 
are  beside  them,  and  perhaps  not  so 
established  in  impiety  as  themselves,  to 
join  forces  against  the  man  who  has  thus 
gratuitously  offered  to  jar,  and  discom- 
pose the  society,  and  thus  to  cause  that 
which  is  good  to  be  evil  spoken  of,  by 
transforming  a  thing  of  high  benevo- 
lence, into  a  thing  of  offensive  contro- 
versy. All  these  evils  might  be  Incurred 
by  the  heedless  and  premature  introduc- 
tion of  this  great  concern  as  a  topic  of 
conversation.  You  must  be  aware  of 
many  companies,  where  the  whole  mis- 
chiei  which  we  have  now  specified,  and 
much  more,  would  be  a  certain  result  of 
the  experiment  in  question :  and  this 
might  serve  to  prove  that  along  with  a 
spirit  of  zeal  .prompting  to  the  utterance 
of  religious  feelii^s,  ther^  should  also 
be  the  vigilance  of  an  enlightened  wis- 
dom to  regulate,  and  sometimes  to  re- 
strain it. 

But,  additional  to  this,  there  is  a  very- 
wide  gradation  in  the.imount  of  that  wel- 
come, which  different  people  will  give  to 
Christianity,  and  in  the  kind  of  tonics 
they  are  prepared  to  listen  to  with  plea- 
sure, or  at  least  with  toleration.  Some 
will  bear  to  be  addressed  on  the  highest 
mysteries  of  a  Christian's  experience, 
and  can  sympathise  with  the  utterance 
of  his  most  saintly  and  spiritual  affections. 
Others,  without  much  experience,  but 
with  much  eafnestness,  can  suffer  to  be 
spoken  to  of  the  urgent  and  awful  im- 
portance of  the  gospel,  and  to  be  told  of 
its  high  demands  on  the  attention  of 
guilty  creatures — who  are  so  fast  speed  • 
ing  their  way*  to  death  and  ro  the  judg* 
ment-seat.  Others,  who  would  recoil 
from  any  personal  exhibition  either  of 
their  feelings  or  their  fears,  would  not 
refuse  to  take  up  Christianity,  with  that 
calmer  sort  of  interest  which  attaches  to 
a  matter  of  intellect,  or  a  matter  of  spe 
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eulation^-and  thu$  an  opening  may  be 
had,  and  room  for  conversation  may  be 
fcnind,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  in 
the  meaning  of  its  passages,  in  the  evi- 
dence that  there  is  for  its  authority  and 
inspiration. 

Many  more  there  are,  who  would  de- 
cline from  such  an- argument  as  this,  but 
who  would  give  their  attendance  through- 
out all  those  outworks,  of  the  subject, 
which  might  be  denominated  the  environs 
of  Christianity  ;  and  the  man  who  is  all 
things  to  all  men,  might,  at  certain  mo- 
ments of  this  excursion,  along  with  the 
topics  of  p:)tronage,  or  pauperism,  or  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  give  his  timely  i 
thrust  to  the  conscience,  and  make  his . 
skilful  transition  to  the  very  essentials  of  | 
that  question,  on  which  there  turns  the 
good  of  a  sinner's  eternity.  Sut  still  you  | 
must  perceive  there  is  need  for  wisdom, 
as  well  as  zeal  in  the  whole  management 
of  this  intercourse  with  human  beings ; 
and  that  it  is  not  enough  for  the  heart  to 
be  full  of  -sacred  affections,  but  that 
further  than  this,  the  way  in  which  its 
abundance  shall  be  discharged  upon 
others,  should  be  intelligently  gone  about. 
It  must  be  quite  evident  .that  no  good 
is  done  by  th%  effusion  of  this  Christian 
adventurer,  unless  he  carry  the  willing 
regards  of  his  company  along  with  him, 
unless  he  have  felt  this  way  to  a  certain 
measure  of  acceptance  for  those  high 
themes  on  which  his  heart  is  set  most 
desirously ;  and  that  there  are  distinct 
intimations  in  the  awkwardness  or  rest- 
iveness  or  embarrassed  silence  of  the 
party,  against  which  it  were  utterly  vain 
to  attempt  their  religious  good  by  talking 
of  religion,  as  it  would  be  to  proselyte  the 
stones  of  the  field,  or  preach  among  the 
rocks  of  the  desolate  wilderness. 

Thirdly,  there  may  be  silich  a  difficulty 
of  management  in  this*  matter,  as  to 
justify  the  cultivation  of  an  assiduous 
distance  from  the  world.  And  you  may 
now  see  perhaps  more  strongly  than  be- 
fore, the  principle  which  may  be  expected 
to  regulate  the  fellowship  of  a  Christian 
with  the  children  of  this  world.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  him,  that  he  will  by  the 
impulse  of  his  own  proper  taste  move 
himself  towards  a  society,  where  he  has 
no  hope  either  of  doing,  good  or  receiving 
it— that  he  should  love  to  mingle  in  per- 
for  hours  together,  among  those  with 


whom  there  is  no  responsive  mingling 
of  hearts  at  the  utterance  of  that  name, 
which  is  most  dear  to  him — ^that  h« 
should  not  feel  in  a  state  of  exile,  oi 
of  abandonment,  when  fated  to  a  condition, 
where  no  doc  r  of  access  is  to  be  found  for 
those  themef ,  which  stand  linked  to  his 
imagination  with  the  fondest  hopes  and 
the  highest  glories  of  his  existence.  In 
every  other  department  of  human  life, 
you  see  how  they  are  men  of  kindred 
profession,  and  kindred  pursuit,  who 
draw  most  frequently  together — how  dull 
ai)d  listless  a  thing  conviviality  is  with 
those,  between  whom  there  is  no  commu- 
nity of  feeling  or  of  interest — how  the 
scholar  of  al^tract  and  abstruse  medita 
tioti,  would  droop  as  if  out  of  his  element 
at  some  joyous  festival  of  gay  and  gallant 
rnilitary — or  the  mariner  would  sink  into 
(iown right  apathy  and  weariness,  at  a 
meeting  of  agriculturalists.  It  is  thus,  in 
fact,  that  the  various  orders  of  acquaint- 
apceship  are  formed — that  likeness  of 
habit  and  of  condition  is  the  great  assinv 
iiating  tie,  which  associates  men  into 
intimacy  together — that  wherever  there 
is  the  greatest  alliance  of  taste,  or  of  cir- 
cumstances, then  also  there  is  the  most 
frequent  interchange  of  hospitality:  Ajid 
all  we  ask  is  allowance  for  tht»  satne 
peculiarity  among  the  people  called 
Christians — that  on  the  universal  princi- 
ple of  men  ranging  themselves  according 
to  the  sympathies  of  their  kindred  condi- 
tion or  character,  it  shall  not  be  thought 
unnatural,  if  they,  who  are  dying  unto 
the  world,  shall  often  be  found  in  close 
and  separate  companionship  among  them* 
selves,  and  standing  aloof  from  those 
who  cling  to  the  world  as  their  only  rest- 
ing place.  Let  some  hopeful  and  distant 
adventure  be  held  out  to  our  people;  and 
a  hundred  families  be  tempted  thereby  to 
a  purpose  of  emigation — you  will  in- 
stantly perceive  a  busier  and  more  exclu- 
sive intei  course  among  them  than  beior& 
They  will  leave  to  others  the  whole  argu- 
mentation of  home  prices  and  home 
politics,  and  all  that  variety  of  home  in- 
telligence, from  the  feeling  of  which, and 
the  interest  of  which,  they  are  now  upon 
the  eve  of  a  final  disruption ;  and  the 
urgent  topics  of  the  preparation,  and  the 
outfit,  and  the  voyage,  and  the  empioy* 
ments  or  the  gains  of  that  foreign  terri* 
tory  on  which  they  are  to  spend  thi 
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remajuoder  of  their  eajrthly  existence-^ 
these  will  groupe  our  adventurers  to- 
gether into  many  a  keen  and  separate 
conversation.  And  who  would  ever  think 
of  romarking  this  as  an  oddity  that  was 
at  a/1  unaccountable  ?  And  yel  it  is  just 
on  the  working  of  the  very  same  human 
propensities,  thut  we  can  vindicate  all  the 
exclusion  and  all  the  illiberality  which 
ar«;  charged  upon  Christians.  Mo^t 
happy  would  they  be,  that  the  whole 
species  were  to  embark  on  the  same  en- 
terprise for  heaven  with  themselves.  But. 
if  otherwise,  you  are  not  to  wonder  that 
these  voyagers  of  inmiortality  have  much 
to  say,  ihat  will  be  of  mighty  interest  to 
one  another,  and  of  ho  interest  to  the 
world — that  engrossed  as  thev  are  with 
the  preparation,  and  the  out^t,  and  the 
splendours  of  that  eternal  city  whither 
they  are  bound,  they  who  thus  walk  by 
faith,  and  not  by  sight,  should  taltc  ofl^i 
together — that,  save  when  the  leadings  of 
duty  or  of  Providence  are  upon  them, 
they  should  never  feel  moved  to  a  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  those  who  are 
without,  by  the  leadings  of  their  own 
mcliorition — and  that  but  to  gain  more 
recruits  to  the  expedition  on  which  they 
have  entered,  they  should  seldom  mingle 
m  those  societies  where  God  is  forc^otten, 
and.  where  all  sense  of  eternity  is  sus- 
pended. 

Fourthly,  what  adds  to  the  difficulties 
of  our  walk  among  those  who  are  with- 
out, is  th&t  while  an  excess  of  talk  on 
Christian  subjects  may  disgust  them-*- 
Jbere  may  be  such  a  deficiency  of  talk  as 
is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  Christ. 
And  what  adds  to  the  perplexities  of  a 
Christian  disciple  upon  this  subject  is^- 
that,  whereas,  if  in  general  company  he 
should  say  too  much,  he  may  injure  the 
cause  that  he  should  labour  to  recom- 
mend—-yet^  if  in  the  same  company  he 
should  say  too  little,  he  may  incur  the 
^ilt  of  denying  the  Saviour.  He  may 
deny  Him  by  his  silence.  He,  at  le^t, 
if  silent,  abstains  from  confessing  Him — 
and  then  to  think  of  the  appalling  denun- 
ciation that  whosoever  coniesseth  not 
Christ  before  men,  neither  shall  Christ 
confess  him  before  the  angels  which  are 
in  heaven.  And  it  is  ofien  shame,  too, 
that  restrains  his  utterance — that  shame 
of  the  Saviour  ae  his  Lord,  which  shall 
make  the  Saviour  ashamed  oT  him  as 


His  disciple**-4hat  fear  of  man  which  ii 
a  snare — that  delicacy  which  recoils  from 
such  an  exhibition  of  his  feelings  or 
of  his.  faith,  as  causes  him  to  falter  from 
the  intrepidity  of  a  firm  and  consistent 
profession — that  cowardice,  which  might 
not  have  shrunk  from  a  gospel  testimony 
under  the.  threats  of  an  inquisition  in 
ancient  Rome,  but  which  will  shrmk 
from  the  same  testimony  under  the  terror 
or  the  tenderness  or  the  undescribable 
restraints  of  a  drawing-room  in  modern 
Christendom— -that  nervous  imbecility 
which  would  not  have  succumbed  at 
sight  of  the  grim  apparatus  of  martyrdom, 
but  which  does  succumb  to  the  might 
and  the  mystery  of  that  spejl,  wherewith 
the  fashion  of* this  world  hath  subor- 
dinated all  its  votaries. 

It  is  the  dread  of  his  own  treachery 
to  Christ — it  is  the  secret  consciousness 
of  a  misgiving  from  His  cause  in  the 
presence  of  its  enemies — it  is  the  felt 
urgency  of  the  obligation  to  do  all  and 
to  say  all  in  His  name,  contrasted  with 
that  fearfulness  by  which  he  knows  that 
he  is  actuated — These  are  what  might 
often  impel  him  to  disburden  his  con* 
science,  by  breaking  forth  on  the  ears  of 
an  astonished  paity,  with  the  uUerance 
of  his  distaste  for  the  world  and  the 
world's  vanity.  But  aware  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  of  mightier  importance  to 
win  others  than  to  relieve  himself;  and 
that  he  is  bidden  to  be  wise  as  well  as 
courageous ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  out- 
rage the  feelings  which  he  can  possibly 
conciliate;  and  that  his  way  is  not  clear 
through  the  mazes  of  a  dilemma  which 
he  still  finds  to  be  inextricable — It  is 
under  the  contest  of  these  deeply  felt 
and  oft  experienced  difficulties,  that 
many  a  conscientious  disciple  has  retir* 
ed  to  as  great  a  distance  from,  this 
world's  majorities  as  he  may--K]eclining 
the  general  society  that  caa  be  avoided, 
just  as  he  would  some  missionary 
ground  that  is  found  to  be  imparacti  sable 
— and  praying  for  the  guidaiice  of  the 
wisdom  that  is  from  oik  high;  through 
all  that  society  which  he  neithor  ought| 
nor  is  able  to  abandon. 

Fifthly^  we  must  not  abandon  in  des* 
pair  the  cause  of  making  a  general  im- 
pression on  the  world)  even  through  the 
medium  of  this  world's  companies.  And 
in  the  midst  of  all  thia  helplessnepii 
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there  is  one  thing  which  the  Christian 
never  miut  ahandon — the  cultivation  of 
every  opening  for  the  Christian  good  of 
his  fellow  men.  If  in  pursuit  of  this  ob- 
tect,  he  have  hitherto  knocked  in  vain  at 
the  door  of  general  society,  he  may  retire 
for  a  season,  but  to  arm  himself  with 
strength  and  wisdom  for  a  fresh  attempt 
on  that  which  he  yet  has  found  to  be  im- 
pregnable. It  is  possible  that  he  himself 
may  not  be  ripe  for  such  an  experiment — 
not  yet  enough  of  Christian  decision — 
not  yet  enough  of  simple  dependence 
upon  God — not  yet  enous^h  of  sacred 
benevolence  in  his  own  heart,  which 
beaming  forth  in  unquestionable  evidence 
on  all  whom  he  addressed,  might  pro- 
pitiate their  respectful  hearing,  to  the 
urgency  wherewith  he  bore  upon  them — 
not  yet  enough  at  ease  in  his  religion, 
90  as  to  come  forth  spontaneously  and 
with  the  full  command  of  all  his  resour- 
ces in  the  face  of  resistance  and  ridicule. 
It  may  only  be  one  man  in  a  hundred, 
who  could  acquit  himself  of  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  such  a  task,  or  act  the  part  of 
a  Christian  apostle  when  seated  at  the 
board  of  hospitality.  But  though  there 
should  be  only  of  such  a  very  few  who 
are  now  hearmg  us,  yet,  let  us  give  these 
to  understand,  that  the  vocation  for  which 
God  hath  accomplished  them,  is  o."  im- 
portance as  hio^h,  as  that  of  those  hardy 
adventurers  who  bear  the  tidings  of  the 
gospel  to  distant  lands — ^that  to  carry  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  with  acceptance  into 
the  heart  of  our  alienated  companies  at 
home,  were  an'  achievement  as  much  tO| 
be  wondered  at,  as  to  carry  it  abroad 
among  the  deepest  recesses  of  Paganism 
— that  to  cross  the  sea,  and  to  penetrate 
the  desert  in  quest  of  proselytes  to  the 
faith,  is  not  an  enterprise  more  daring, 
than  to  scale  those  moral  barriers  which 
lie  around  a  polite  and  lettered  society, 
and  there  to  propound  the  terms  and  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  in  the  midst  of  an 
assembled  audience.  And,  if  one  may 
judge  from'  the  aspect  of  the  times,  the 
day  is  not  far  off  when  a  talent  like  this 
will  find  scope  and  matter  for  its  exer- 
cise— when  the  demand  for  Christian  in- 
formation will  become  more  intense  and 
the  realities  of  the  gospe^  wiL  challenge 
a  larger  space  in  the  afikirs  and  the  con* 
▼ersation  of  men — when  the  veil  shall  be 
lifted  off  from  many  eyes,  and  the  things 


of  eternity  shall  be  revealed  in  all  the 
commanding  magnitude  which  belongs 
to  them — and  in  return  for  the  wisdom 
of  those  who  are  the  friends  of  Christian- 
ity,  the  Spirit  shall  subdue  under  them 
the  will  of  its  enemies. 

Lastly,  much  is  to  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  private  and  afiectionate  con- 
verse. For  meanwhile,  and  in  defect  of 
the  talent  or  the  hardihood  that  may  be 
requisite  for  tabling  the  matter  amidst 
the  collisions  of  general  society — it  were 
well  if  every  devoted  Christian  laid  him- 
self out  to  Christian  usefulness,  on  every 
occasion  that  he  feh  himself  able  for ; 
and  more  particularly,  if  unfit  to  brav€ 
the  exposure  of  himself  on  a  wider  and 
more  conspicuous  arena,  that  he  distilled 
the  sacredness  of  his  affections  through 
the  privacies  of  individual  acquaintance 
ship.  Here  too,  often  is  there  the  barrier 
of  a  formidable  delicacy  in  the  way  of  a 
full  and  explicit  communication  ]  and 
never  at  times  is  it  felt  to  be  stronger  than 
between  the  nearest  of  kindred  j  and  it 
absolutely  looks  as  if  withheld  by  infer- 
nal sorcery,  the  man  cannot  though  he 
would  unbosom  himself  to  those  of  his 
own  blood,  on  the  topic  of  their  hio'hest 
and  mightiest  concernment  And  yet 
were  this  accursed  incantation  only 
broken ;  and  did  each  mind  step  forth 
from  its  obstinate  hiding-place ;  and  could 
the  one  friend  burst  loose  from  all  the 
restraints  which  heretofore  had  held  him, 
and  pour  of  his  Christian  fervency  into 
another's  ear — may  it  be  found  that  the 
man  whom  you  never  could  have  ar- 
rested in  the  midst  of  other  company, 
will  when  spoken  to  alone,  offer  a  glad 
and  grateful  welcome  to  your  message : 
And,  precious  reward  of  intrepidity  and 
faithfulness,  may  we  reclaim  a  brother 
from  the  error  of  his  way,  and  cause 
Heaven  to  rejoice  on  a  new  accession  to 
the  great  spiritual  family. 

And  here  we  must  remark,  as  an  en- 
couraorement  to  more  frankness  and  free- 
dom than  at  present  do  obtain  through- 
out society  in  the  utterance  of  religious 
sentiment;  that  often,  in  quarters  where 
it  was  least  expected,  is  it  found  to  be 
met,  not  with  toleration  merely,  but  even 
with  thankfulness.  It  is,  therefore,  wor- 
thy of  an  ^occasional  experiment,' though 
it  should  be  hazarded  in  companies  which 
you  fear  to  be  most  alienated.    It  ir>  bard 
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ihat  whLe  trade,  and  agriculture,  and 
politics,  and  science,  all  find  such  ready 
and  respectful  acceptance  in  the  converse 
of  society — ^no  place  and  no  entertain- 
naent  should  be  found  for  Christianity ; 
but,  for  ought  that  is  known  previous  to 
an  attempt,  this  may  be  as  much  due  to 
the  despair  of  her  friends,  as  it  is  to  the 
dislike  or  resistance  of  her  enemies.  It 
were  too  much  to  try  the  establishment 
of  a  monopoly  in  her  favour ;  but  why, 
amid  the  free  and  abundant  circulation 
of  other  articles,  should  this  alone  be 
treated  as  contraband  ?  And  therefore  it 
were  not  amiss,  that  a  man  of  sense,  and 
colloquial  firmness,  should  at  times  re- 
connoitre the  party  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  actually  propounding  that 
theme  which  is  dearest  to  his  bosom, 
should  adventure  himselfon  the  currency 
and  reception  that  it  may  meet  with.  Let 
it  be  done  with  ease — ^let  it  be  done  with 
breeding — let  it  be  done,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  fearfulness  as  if  for  the  relief  of  an  op- 
pressed conscience,  but  done  in  the  more 
generous  style  of  one  who  loves  the  fel- 
lowship of  his  species,  and  should  like 
to  raise  every  member,  of  it  to  the  delight 
of  hi&  own  exercises,  and  the  dignity  of 
hiA  own  contemplations.  We  are  aware 
that  with  all  this  to  recommend  it,  the 
attempt  may  misgive,  and  a  sudden  ar- 
rest be  laid  by  it  on  the  flow  and  facility 
of  conversation,  and  the  adventurer  bie 
instantly  made  to  feel  as  if  the  door  of 
access  was  dhut  against  him.  But  there 
are  times,  and  there  are  place's  where  it 
is  otherwise ;  and  where  unexpected  wel- 
come is  given  to  the  utterance  of  serious- 
ness ;  and  where  a  responsive  feeling  is 
awakened,  and  room  afibrded  for  the 
lifting  up  of  a  gospel  testimony;  and  de- 
light both  courteously  expressed,  and 
cordially  felt  at  this  novel  style  of  enter- 
tainment ;  and  the  discovery  made,  that 
the  general  silence  of  this  world's  com- 
panionship on  the  high  topics  of  eternity, 
nay  be  sometimes  as  much  due  to  the 
want  of  intrepidity  in  the  one  party,  as  to 
the  want  of  disposition  in  the  other.  So 
that  on  this  untrodden  walk  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  something  may  be  achiei'ed. 
"  The  field  is  the  world ;"  and  there  may 
oe  places  on  t}\e  civilized  region  of  it, 
more  iAaccessi'de,  than  on  the  most  re- 
mote countries  of  its  savage  and  unknown 
territory ;  and  the  ocean  or  the  wilder- 
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nes8  which  separate  from  the  latter,  may 
not  be  of  more  difficult  transition,  than 
are  (he  thousand  artificial  *  delicacies 
which  obstruct  the  pathway  of  communi- 
cation to  the  former..  And,  thus  the  zeal 
and  the  devotedness,  and  withal  the  wis- 
dom  of  a  most  accomplished  missionary, 
may  be  as  indispensably  called  for,  in  a 
service  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
as  altogether  Unpromising ;  and,  in  the 
face  even  of  its  many  discouragements^ 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned  in  despair. 

And  let  us  specify  one  thing,  which 
would  do  much  to  clear  and  facilitate  the. 
way  to  such  an  enterprise  as  we  are  now 
recommending.  Its  Heaviest  obstacle  by 
far,  is  the  deepandthefleadening  silence 
that  often  ensues  on  the  first  utterance  of 
a  religious  sentiment  The  adventurer 
must  be  supported  by  the  co-operation  of 
your  replies,  or  the  experiment  is  abor- 
tive. That  he  should  oe  left  to  sermon- 
ize at  the  board  of  free  and  equal  com- 
panionship, is  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  *  \a  not  a  dissertation  that  is 
wanted,  but  a  dialogue— a  thinp  ihat  is 
sustained  by  the  play  and  the  colloquial 
interchange  of  human  sentiments — ^ihe 
reciprocation  of  mind  with  mind,  inso- 
much that  a  contesft  with  well-bred  in- 
fidelity, were  not  half  so  insupportable, 
as  this  formal  and  m'inisterial  harangue 
in  the  midst  of  a  dumb-struck  auditory. 

Were  it  but  a  question  that  marked 
the  interest  of  the  hearers,  it  might  serve 
as  a  stepping-stone,  and  an  encourag^e- 
ment  to  the  process  :  and  you  cannot  but 
perceive,  how  much  out  of  keeping  it 
were  with  the  whole  character  and  com- 
plexion of  a  party,  if  the  speaker  shall  be 
abandoned  to  work  his  long  and  solitary 
passage  through  the  still  medium  of  a 
fieezingand  hopeless  taciturnity.  The 
thing  in  short  demanded  and  felt  to  be 
necessary  is,  that  a  topic  connected  with 
Christianity,  shall  be  taken  up  as  easily 
and  fallen  m  with  as  readily  and  prose- 
cuted as  freely,  as  any  other  topic  of  hu- 
man interest  or  speculation  :  And  just  as 
the  politeness  of  genteel  and  cultivated 
men  forms,  in  general,  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee against  the  disturbance  that  might 
be  excited  by  the  acrimony  of  a  heated 
partizanship  m  politics— so,  under  the 
shelter  of  the  same  guarantee,  religion  in 
its  piety,  or  religion  in  its  great  and  en- 
sential  principles,  may  be  talked  of,  withf 
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out  ijivolrlng  the  circle  in  the  offence  or 
:rritation  of  its  controversies.  The  thing 
may  be  atlonpted  ;  but  without  the  contri- 
bution of  some  such  welcome  and  *accep- 
tancy  as  this,  the  thin^  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable. The  very  feeling  of  such  a  barri> 
or,  is  intimation  enough  of  the  topic  being 
a  fruitless  qne ;  and,  just  because  the  moral 
'  clime  is  unsuited  to  it,  that,  to  be  produc- 
tive of  a  blessing,  it  must^be  borne  away 
to  a  soil  which  is  open  to  receive  it,  where 
it  may  find,  the  harbour  of  another  circle  of 
acquaintanceship,  and  b^  made  to  thrive 
in  the  atmosphere  of  another  society. 

Now,  this  were  one  good  efiect*that 
should  result  from  a  more  free  and  intre- 
pid utterance  on'^he  part  of  Christians. 
There  would  then  be  a  more  clearly  as- 
certained line  of  distinction  between  4bose 
who  inclined  to  religious  conversation, 
and  those  who  disrelished  it.  There  is 
nothing  that  one  nauseates  more,  than 
the  companionship  of  those  who  have 
their  own  favourite  topics— r-for  which  he 
feels  no  taste,  and  upon  which  he  x^n 
hold  no  intelligent  sympathy  whatever 
with  those  who  are  around  him.  Many 
of  you  must  recollect  how  tiresome  and 
disgustful  It  is — when  the  attentions  of  a 
whole  party  are  monopolized  by  a  few, 
whose  peculiar  likings  or  peculiar  tLO 
quirements,  invariably  lead  them  to  one 
walk  of  remark  or  argument,  that  is  just 
as  insipid  to  all  the  others,  as  would  be 
the  gibberish  of  an  unknown  tongue : 
and,  be  it  for  example,  the  jockeyship  of 
field  sportster  the  poUtics  of  fL  city  cor- 
poration, or  some  rare  topic  of  connois- 
seurs hip  that  none  but  themselves  can 
either  value  or  comprehend— >you  both 
see.  what  a  ready  and  rejoicing  coales- 
cence  they  have  with  each  other^and  at 
the  same  time,  how  ill  they  are  fitted  to 
amalgamate  with  general  society;  And 
it  is  thus  that  the  intimacies  of  social  life 
are  formed ;  and.  just  as  it  should  be, 
that  the  spectacle  is  held  forth  of  men 
drawn  into  more  close  and  separate  as- 
sociation together,  by  the  tie  of  their  sim- 
ilar pursuits  or  similar  predilections :  and 
all  we  want  is,  that  Christianity  shall  not 
be  smothered  under  the  weight  -of  those 
many  delicacies,  which  have  interred 
her  in  deep  concealment  from  the  notice 
of  society,  and  in  virtue  of  which  her 
friends  remain  unknowing  and  unknown 
to  each  other.    It  were  right,  that  they, 


too,  should  feel  their  way  to  a  commot 
understanding;  and  be  indclged  in  thfl 
free  and  frequent  participation  of  their 
mutval  sympathies ;  and  should  be  seen 
aggregating  together  in  clusters — even 
as  you  see  men  of  a  kindred  character  or 
kindred  profession  in  all  the  other  walks 
of  the  community.  It  is  most  true^  that 
if  they  give  wny  to  the  abundance  of 
their  heart  in  general  conversation,  they 
will  leave  many  at  a  distance,  ana  per- 
haps many  as  impatient  and  as  distasteftb 
of  their  presence,  as  you  would  be  of 
those  who  are  ever  deafening  their  com- 
pany with  topics  that  no  one  savours,  or 
no  one  cares  for.  But  thus  it  is  that  the 
needful  discoveries  are  made :  and  the 
men  of  a  common  taste  find  out  one  an* 
other ;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse 
of  it,  they  naturally  and  freely  resolve 
themselves  into  distinct  circles  of  com- 
panionship ;  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  decided  and  the  adverse 
comes  forth  into  visibility ;  and,  precious 
fruit  of  that  more  frank  and  fearless  ex- 
hibition of  our  Christianity  which  we 
now  recommend,  would  they  who  are 
hostile,  spontaneously,  and  of  themselves, 
fall  away,  and  they  who  are  friendly,  aj 
spontaneously  s^roupe  themselves  into  as- 
sociations of  willing  and  coilgenial  inter 
course. 

And  lest  this  should  appear  like  rais- 
ing a  barrier  of  everlasting  separation 
between  the  church  and  the  world,  let  ui 
here  shortly  evince  the  style' of  manage- 
ment thaf  obtains,  we  have  heard  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  metropolis  of  British 
society.  There,  devoted  Christians  do 
associatemore  exclusively  with  each  other 
and  keep  far  more  distinctly  and  de- 
cidedly aloof  from  the  minglings  of  gen- 
end  acquaintanceship,  and  maintain  a 
sort  of  hallowed  and  secluded  ground 
that  does  not  lie  open  to  the  random  in- 
vasions o(  those  who  are  without ;  and 
yet  is  not  closed  round  by  a  fence  that  is 
utterly  impregnable.  For  ihe  practioe, 
as  we  understand  it.  is  so  to  arrange  the 
festive  of  the  social  party,  as  to  compre- 
hend a  few  from  among  the  wide  and 
general  outfield  of  humanity,  though  not 
90  many  as  to  overbear  its  character  ol 
sacredness.  Let  but  the  preponderancy 
be.  secured  for  the  Christian  spirit  and 
conversation  of  the  meeting ;  and,  up  to 
this  indispensable  object,  may  admitlanc% 
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be  granted  ereti  to  the  farthest  off  in 
alienation  from  the  conjcerns  of  eternity. 
The  experience  is,  that,  however  difficult 
for  the  ffiends  of  the  gospel  to  face  this 
world's  majorities,  with  an  incorrupt  tes- 
timony and  a  pure  or  consistent  exhihi- 
lion  in  its  fav^r — it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
eharm,  or  even  to  assimilate  the  loose 
and  scattered  minorities  of  the  world; 
when  the  collective  influence  of  a  num- 
ber of  Christians  is  brought^  as  it  were, 
separately  and  piecemeal,  to  bear  upon 
them.  The  very  fact  of  their  presence^ 
their  very  acceptance  of  the  issued  invi- 
tation, may  argue  a  degree  of  predisposi*- 
tion,  which  only  needs  to  be  fostered  by 
the  delicacies  of  j  adioions  kindness,  into 
an  established  attachment  for  the  ways  of 
peace  and  of  true  wisdom.  So  that  it  is 
»oi  necessary  to  abandon  the  world  to 
itself,  or  ea  lay  a  stern  interdict  on  all  its 
approximations.  There  is  a  way  in 
which,  consistently  with  all  that  has  been 
urged  or  advanced  by  us,  the  very  hos- 


pitalities of  human  intercourse  may  be 
made  subservient  to  the  evangelization  of 
our  species ;  and  often  when  the  voice 
of  expostulation  has  fallen  from  the  pulpit 
without  efficacy,  has  it  been  found  ot 
Christianity  that  she  has  other  graceful 
and  happy  exhibitions  at  command, 
wherewith  to  soften  the  heart  of  man  out 
of  all  its  prejudices ^that  what  cannot  be 
done  by  the  verbal  demonstrationa  of  the 
minister,  may  be  done  by  the  personal 
exhibitions  of  worth  and  mildness  that 
are  frequently  held  out  in  the  converse  of 
private  society.  And  when  religion  is 
thus  blended,  as  it  sometimes*  is  in  the 
upper  wvlks  of  life^  ^nth  the  fascinations 
of  taste  and  elegance  anil  literacy  accom- 
plishment—such a  union  of  saint-like 
piety  on  the  one  hatid,  with  the  polish 
and  the  ornament  of  finished  cultivation 
on  the  other,  has  often  sent  forth  an  in* 
flaence  upon  the  beholder  on  the  side  of 
tifat  gospel  he  wont  to  despise,  which  he 
has  felt  to  be  utterly  irresistible. 


SERMOK  Xn. 

On  Christian  Casuistry. 
'*L6t  every  man  be  taXiy  persuaded  in  his  own  ihind." — ^Romans  xIt.  b. 


There  is  a  kind  of  minuter  casuistry 
which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  handle 
from  the  mere  want  of  something  very 
distinct  or  tangible  to  hold  by;  and 
^bout  which  there  is  the  greatest  decree 
of  indecision,  and  that  just  from  the  loss 
at  which  we  feel,  to  get  any  decisive 
principle  of  unquestioned  evidence  and 
authority  to  bear  upon  it — And,  so  it  is, 
that  even  the  Christian  mind  fluctuates 
thereanent,  and  exhibits  itself  upon  this 
subject  in  a  state  both  of  vacillation  and 
variety.     For   while   one  class  of  the 

SrtJfessors  are  heard  to  declaim,  and  to 
ogmatise,  and  most  strenuously  to  as- 
severate with  all  the  readiness  of  minds 
that  are  thoroughly  made  up  on  the 
matters  alluded  to — ^there  is  another  class 
of  them  who  caniiOt  assume  this  certain- 
ty without  jause  being  shown,  who 
must  have  something  more  to  allege  for 
lie  Tindication  of  their  peculiarities  than 


the  mere  conventional  Shibboleth  of  a 
party,  and  who  wait  till  a  clear  reason 
approve  itself  to  their  judgments,  ere 
they  can  uttft  with  their  mouths  a  clear 
and.  confident  deliverance. 

Some  may  have  already  guessed  what 
the  questions  are  to  which  we  are  now 
adverting.  They  relate*  to  the  degree 
of  our  conformity  with  the  world,  and 
to  the  share  which  it  were  lawful  to  take 
in  its  companies  and  amusements.  You 
must  be  aware  on  this  topic  of  a  certain 
unsettledness  of  opinion ;  while  we  know 
of  none  that  wakens  a  more  anxious  de- 
gree of  interest  and  speculation  among 
those  who  are  honestly  aspiring  afttr 
thof right,  and  are  most  fearfully  sensi- 
tive of  the  wrong  in  all  their  conversa- 
tion. And  if  to  tenderness  of  con- 
science, they  add  a  certain  force  of  intel 
ligence,  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  b 
mere  oracular  response  from  those  ^hc 
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leem  to  be  tomewhat,  and  who  speak 
as  if  from  the  vantage  ground  of  their 
long  initiation  into  higher  mysteries. 
They  are  prepared  for  every  surren- 
der,  and  are  in  readiness  to  follow  ful- 
ly wherever  the  light  of  scripture,  or 
of  argument  may  carry  them ;  but  this 
light  is  the  very  thing  they  want,  and 
are  m  quest  of.  •  It  is  their  demand  for 
the  rationale  of  this  matter,  with  the 
difficulty  they  feel  in  reaching  it,  that 
has  thrown  .them  into  a  kind  of  harass- 
ment about  the  whole  affair  from  which 
they  long  to  be  extricated.  And  neither 
in  the  magisterial,  but  unapproved  dicta- 
tion of  one  set  of  Christians  ;  nor  in  the 
yet  unstable  pmctice  of  another  set  of 
Christians,  who  are  hoverin?  about  the 
margin  that  separates  ^e  church  from 
the  world,  and  ever  tremulously  veering 
between  the  sides  of  accommodation' and 
non-conformity  therewith — from  neither 
of  these  parties  in  the  great  professing 
public  of  our  day  can  they  and  repose 
to  their  spirits,  because  from  neither, 
they  have  found  effectual  relief  to  the 
paihful  ambiguity  under  which  they  are 
labouring. 

What  has  now  drawn  our  attention 
more  especially  to  this  subject,  is  its 
strong  identity  in  regard  to  principle 
'with  that  question  of  Sabbath  observa- 
tion, which  we  have  recently  attempted 
to  elucidate.  The  elements  of -Christian 
liberty  and  expediency,  and  charity,  ap- 
pear to  be  similarly  involved  in  both,  so 
as  that  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the 
same  guidance  as  before,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  apostle  fiath  cleared 
and  discriminated  his  way  through  the 
controversy  that  arose  in  his  time  about 
meats  and  days  and  ceremonies.  In- 
stead, however,  of  going  the  whole 
ground  over  again,  we  shall  barely  state, 
rather  than  argument,  many  of  our  posi- 
tions— trusting  for  your  concurrence  tothe 
recollection  of  what  you  may  before  have 
heard,  and  before  have  acquiesced  in. 

First,  then,  when  the  givin?  up  of  the 
theatre,  and  the  giving^  up  of  puolic  places, 
and  the  giving  up  oi  the  festive  and  the 
fashionable  parties  of  this  world,  are  laid 
down  for  the  observance  of  the  young 
disciple  in  the  shape  of  so  many  distinct 
and  categorical  impositions — it  is  a  very 
possible  thing  that  he  may  be  thereby 
misled  into  an  utter  misconception  of  the 


design  and  nature  of  Christianity.    Fei 
these  acts  of  rigid  abstemiousness  occapy 
the  place  of  works ;  and  the  punotua) 
fulfilment  of  these  may  minister  the  com- 
placency  of  self-righteonsness,  and  so 
land  us  in  the  capital  error  of  transfer 
ring  our  plea  for  God's  merttorious  favom 
from  the  ground  of  Christ's  obedience,  to 
the  ground  of  our  own  obedience.    And 
besides,  they  are  such  acts  as  do  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  any  graceful  or  elevated 
morality  in  the  individual  who  has  per- 
formed them.     With  him  they  -may  be 
the  mere  heartless  austerities  of  formal 
or  Pharisaical  devoteeship— the  morose 
penances  and  self-inflictions  of  one  who 
resolutely  denies  to  his  taste,  that  gratifi- 
cation which  he,  nevertheless,  is  still  most 
desirously  set  upon — the  stated  sacrifices 
which  are  offered,  not  with,  but  against 
the  entire  current  of  the  soul,  ihat  pines, 
perhaps,  in  secret  mortification  after  those 
jubilees  of  mirth  or  of  splendour,  which, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  stern,  rigid,  and  un- 
compromising puritanism,  he  has  been 
taugnt  to  put  utterly  away.    It  is,  indeed, 
a  very  possible  thing,  tnat  Christianity 
may  tnus  be  made  to  wear  another  as- 
pect than  that  in  which  she  smiles  so 
benignantly  upon  us  from  the  New  Tes 
tament — that  instead   of  a   religion  of 
freedom,  because  her  only  control  is  that 
of  heavenly  and   high-born    principle, 
wherewith  she  rules,  and  by  moral  as- 
cendancy alone,  over  her  willing  and 
delighted   votaries,  she  may  be   trans- 
formed into  a  narrow  system  of  bigotry, 
whose  oppressive  mandates  of  touch  not, 
and  taste  not,  and  handle  not,  bear  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  spiritual  .depart- 
nrnnt  of  our  nature — only  galling  and 
subordinating  the  outer  man,  while  they 
leave  the  inner  man  as  remote,  both  in 
principle  and  affection  from  the  likeness 
of  God,  or  the  character  of  godliness  as 
before. 

It  is  for  this  reason  |hat  we  think  it 
greatly  better^  with  every  young  inquirer, 
at  least,  to  begin  at  the  beginning — ^to  aim 
a  blow  at  the  Iroot  of  his  corruption^  in- 
stead of  mangling  and  lacerating  at  one 
of  its  branches — to  go  at  once  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  controversy  between. him 
and  God,  even  that  he  idolizes  the  crea* 
ture,  and  with  a  heart  set  upon  its  enjoy- 
ments, has  cast  the  love  and  homage  of 
the  Creator  away  from  hirr  -^instead  d 
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char|ring  him  with  a  matter  of  doubtful 
criminality,  to  put  it  direct  to  his  coa- 
science,  whether  the  world,  or  He  who 
made  the  world,  have  the  most  permanent 
and  practical  hold  of  ascendancy  over 
him.  After  having  r^ched  his  convic- 
tions on  this  point,  and  laid  open  to  him 
the  nakedness  of  his  spiritual  condition, 
we  would  tell  him  that  the  thing  for  ad- 
justment at  present  was  not  the  habitual 
attendance  of  his  person  upon  places  of 
public  amusement;  but  the  devoted  at- 
tendance of  his  heart  on  the  high  places 
of  a  far  more  stupendous  and  eng-rossing 
idolatry,  to  which  he  was  wholly  given 
over.  We  should,  in  all  these  cases,  feel 
inclined  to  forbear  the  casuistry  of  theatres 
and  assemblies,  and  the  various  resorts 
of  fashionable  gaiety,  as  being  really  not 
the  matter  on  hand.  To  make  use  of 
parliamentary  language— we  should  be 
disposed,  on  the  starting  of  this  topic,  to 
move  the  previous  question — or  borrow- 
ing another  expressive  phrase  from  the 
same  quarter,  we  should  proceed  to  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  point  of  imme- 
diate urgency,  and  that  should  be  first 
taken  up,  is  his  general  state  with  God. 
The  charge  to  be  first  brought  home,  is 
not  that  he  is  occasionally  seen  in  a  room 
of  public  entertainment ;  but,  of  far  more 
tremendous  import,  that  the  ground  which 
he  constantly  occupies  is  a  ground  of 
alienation  from  God,  and  from  godliness. 
The  quarrel  is,  not  that  he  may  some- 
times oe  detected  in  one  of  this  world's 
^vourite  haunting  places — but  that  the 
world,  with  the  full  power  of  its  seducing 
influences,  has  at  all  i]fae8  the  possession 
of  his  heart,  that  his  only  portion  is  there, 
and  that  there  he  has  been  living  up  to 
the  present  hour  without  any  prevailing 
sense  of  God,  or  of  eternity. 

In  a  word,  we  should  like  for  the  time 
being,  to  decline  with  hhn  the  ambigu- 
ous controversy  about  public  festivals 
and  public  entertainments — and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  sounding  in  his  ears  the 
alarm  of  an  actual,  and  a  greater  contro- 
▼ersy  that  is  still  more  appalling.  In 
short,  our  indictment  against  him  has 
only  one  article — not  that  he  has  been  in- 
cidentally seen  in  places,  which  lie  with- 
out the  territory  of  sac  redness  ;  but  that, 
from  that  territory,  he  is  wholly  an  out- 
cast and  a  wanderer.  With" such  an  en- 
quire *  we  should  prefer  dealing  f6r  the 


present  among  those  solemn  and  un* 
doubted  realities,  the  very  magnitude  of 
which,  both  gives  them  an  imperative 
power  over  the  attention,  and  causes 
them  by  the  eye  of  his  mind  to  be  more 
distinctly,  because  more  forcibly  appre- 
hended. Thus,  instead  of  trying  to  clear 
our  way  through  the  ambiguities  of  any 
8ubor,dinate  question,  wb  should  like  to 
reduce  him — an  arrested  and  a  con- 
science-struck sinner  to  the  question,  what 
shall  1  do  to  be  saved  ? — and  would  ad- 
mit nothing  else  into  our  solution  of  it, 
than  the  mighty  elements  of  his  exile 
from  God,  and  the  way  that  God  has 
taken  to  reconcile  and  to  recall  hint 

Now,  it  is  on  the  personal  .settlement 
of  this  question*,  that  a  great  personal 
ohange  takes  place  upon  the  enquirer — 
that  a  vista  is  openea  up  through  which 
desires  and  delights  that  were  before  un- 
known are  let  in  upon  the  soul — that 
there  ensues  a  great  moral  revolution,  in 
virtue  of  which,  what  was  before  shrunk 
from  either  with  dislike  or  with  terror, 
becomes  the  object  of  a  roost  attractive 
tenderness  ;  and  what  was  before  theob- 
ject  of  eager  pursuit  and  of  much  loved 
indulgence,  is  now  regarded  with  uncon- 
cern, if  not  with  positive  detestation. 
Many,  it  is  true,  who  profess  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  evince  no  such  translation  into 
another  habit  and  another  history :  But 
there  are  none  who  actually  acquire  the 
faith  of  the  gospel — the  tendencies  of 
whose  inner  man  are  not  thereby  shifled, 
so  as  to  point  either  in  a  diverse  or  op- 
posite direction  from  that  they  did  before. 
Other  glories  than  those  of  this  world's 
splendour  now  engage  the  affections ;  and 
other  paths  than  those  of  this  world's 
dissipations,  are  now  the  paths  of  peqce 
and  the  ways  of  pleasantness.  The  man 
who  before  was  of  the  earth  and  earthly, 
now  breathes  with  his  spirit  of  the  air  of 
heaven ;  and  ioflier  to  him  than  the 
highest  earthly  flights  of  poetry  or  song 
is  the  music  of  Heaven's  psalmody.  He 
now  feels  his  kindred  atmosphere  to  be 
in  the  house  of  prayer;  and  that  time 
which  wont  to  be  an  oppressive  load 
upon  the  heart  that  ever  sighed  for  relief 
from  the  burden  of  its  own  vacan<^,  he 
can  now  fill  up,  and  most  congenially 
too,  with  the  labours  of  love  and  the 
works  o^  righteousness.  It  may  not, 
however   be  with  the  fierce  intolerance 
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■f  it  bigot,  tbat  he  looks  on  the  amuse* 
menti  of  other  days,  but  simply  with  the 
indifference  of  one  who  has  found  his 
way  to  higher  and  hetter  amusements. 
In  the  new  tract  to  which  ho  has  betaken 
himself,  all  that  we  behold  is  the  spon- 
taneous emanation  of  a  new  taste — and 
not  a  rigorous  or  reluctant  compliance, 
with  any  of  the  rigorous  proprieties  of 
formal  and  common-place  professorship. 
And  should  the  result  be,  that  he  keeps 
himself  from  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre, 

4 

this  result  is  only  one  anwng  the  many ; 
and  but  an  humble  corollary  out  of  the 
operation  of  great  and  noble  eleinents. 
Along  the  Avhole  of  that  march  by 
which  he- has  been  conducted,  we  see 
nought  but  the  impulse  "of  generous  af- 
fections and  elevated  principles — ^nor  in 
any  step  of  the  process,  whereon  the 
passionate  devotee  of  this  world's  gaieties, 
has  at  length  utterly  and  conclusively  re- 
nounced them,  is  there  one  such  character 
of  moroseness  or  constraint,  as  would  ill 
become  the  religion  of  liberty. 

Secondly,  this  forms  another  reason 
why  we  feel  so  much  disposed  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  a  dogmatic  deliverance  on 
the  subject  of  this  world's  entertainments. 
It  gives  to  the  genera,  eye  an  appearance 
of  narrowness  to  our  reAgion  which 
really  does  not  belong  to  it.  Better 
surely  to  impregnate  the  man's  heart, 
first  with  the  taste  and  spirit  of  our  reli- 
gion ;  and,  then,  if  this  should  supersede 
the  taste  and  aflf^tion  he  before  nad  for 
the  frivolities  of  life,  it  impresses  a  far 
nobler  character  of  freeness  and  great- 
ness on  the  change  of  habit  that  has  taken 
place,  when  thus  made  to  emanate  from 
a  change  of  heart — than  when  it  appears 
in  the  light  of  a  reluctant  compliance 
with  the  rigid  exaction  of  intolerance, 
the  rationality  and  rightness  of  which 
are  at  the  same  time  not  very  distinctly 
apprehended.  Let  the  reformation  in 
question,  if  reformation  it  be,  come  forth 
upon  the  habit  of  the  man  in  this  way — 
as  the  final  upshot  of  a  process  by  which 
the  heart  has  been  reformed,  as  the  fruit 
of  an  internal  change  that  has  taken 
place  on  the  taste  and  on  the  afiections, 
through  the  power  of  the  truth  that  is  in 
Jesus,  and  whereby  all  old  things  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become 
new.  Better  thus,  than  by  a  mandate  on 
the  8ubj<H:t   isMiod  from  the  chair  of  au- 


thority. Better  that  it  spring  up,  in 
kindly  vegetation  from  the  soil  of  the  new 
nature,  than  that  it  be  forced  and  driven 
forward  at  the  stern  call  of  ah  uncom- 
promising or  unmeaning  dogmatism. 
Batter  that  it  con\e  at  will  as  the  spon 
laneous  effibrescence  of  a  previous  change 
upon  the  inner  man,  than  that  without 
choice  and  without  consent,  it  be  laid  as 
a  yoke  of  bondage  upon  the  outer  man 
You  have  heard  of  the  new  wine  that 
was  put  into  old  bottles.  The  wine  had 
not  yet  done  with  its  fermentation  ;  and 
the  leathern  bottles  of  these  days,  that 
had  lost  their  elasticity  and  were  aUoge- 
ther  hard  and  unyieldmg,  did  not  expand 
to  the  process,  but  were  rent  asunder 
and  burst,  so  that  both  wine  and  bottles 
were  destroyed.  And  the  same  may 
often  be  the  result  of  prematurely  putting 
into  an  old  and  yet  unregenerated  man 
those  new  observations,  which  are  in 
nH>st  pleasing  accordancy  with  the  whol<* 
desire  and  habit  of  an  altogether  Chris- 
tian. The  current  maxims  of  professor- 
ship, about  the  total  abstinence  of  hif 
person  from  this  world's  gaiety  and  com- 
panionship, lock  to  him  as  so  many 
senseless  and  arbitrary  impositions.  The 
light  of  his  mind  does  not  yet  go  along 
with  them.  The  high  and  tumultuating 
spirit  of  the  man  is  stirred  up  to  a  revolt, 
against  an  intolerance  for  whicli  he  can- 
not see  the  authority  of  the  rooson.  He 
is  galled  and  restive  under  the  shackles 
in  which  he  has  been  made  to  fester  j 
and  for  no  purpose  which  he  can  under- 
stand, as  at  all  worthy  of  the  self-denial 
that  has  been  laid  upon  him.  He  will 
positively  not  bind  himself  down  to  the 
attitude  of  being  so  beset  and  harassed  \ 
and  the  danger  is,  that,  in  some  fit  of  ex- 
plosive impatience,  he  casts  Christianity, 
along  with  the  lessons  of  this  injudicious 
Christian  tutorship,  away  from  him. 
This  new  wine  should  be  put  into  new 
bottles,  which,  without  being  torn,  can 
stretch  and  accommodate  their  capacity 
to  the  ebullitions  of  the  new  liquor 
that  has  been  deposited  therein.  In  other 
words  the  man  should  be  renovated. 
The  mighty  transition  from  nature  to 
grace  should  take  efi^ct  upcm  him.  The 
great  and  elementary  principles  on  which 
there  hinges  the  conversion  of  the  heart, 
should  have  told  upon  his  conscience ; 
and  he,  being  ushered  by  the  Chritttao 
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ftuth  into  the  joys  of  the  divine  counte- 
nance and  the  hopes  of  eternity,  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  this  world  should  haTe  al- 
ready  given  place  to  those  high  and 
heavenly  affections  hy  which  it  is  dispos- 
sessed. When  the  new  wine  is  thus  put 
into  a  new  hottle,  both  are  preserved. 

The  commandment  to  renouiice  the 
amusements  of  the  world  ceases  to  be 
grievous,  or  rather  the  commandment 
itself  ceases  to  be  necessary.  The  man, 
in  all  likelihood,  may,  after  this  change, 
never  once  be  seen  at  any  one  indiscrim- 
inate intercourse — ^where  fashion,  and 
finery,  and  pleasure,  form  into  one 
blended  and  brilliant  attraction  for  the 
assembling  together  of  this  world's  mnlti- 
mdes.  Yet  it  is  not  the  scowl  of  monkery 
(hat  he  casts  at  them.  It  is  not  in  :the 
grim  and  ghastly  spirit  of  antiquated 
puritanisro,  that  he  Jceeps  his  distance 
from  them.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
matter  is,  that  he  is  otherwise  employed. 
He  is  taken  up  with  something  else  that 
he  likes  belter.  He  does  not  ask  them  to 
withdraw  their  presence  from  the  place 
where  their  heart  is.  And  they  surely 
should  not  expect  him  to  lend  his  pres- 
ence to  a  place  where  his  heart  is  not 
Let  your  tneatres  be  puriiied  of  all  blas- 
phemy and  grossness — let  the  gossip  of 
your  parties  be  free  of  the  venom  of 
calumny — let  your  games  be  unruffled 
by  the  fierce  and  frenzied  agitations  of 
desperate  adventure— -and  let  your  assem- 
blies be  chastened  out  of  all  but  the 
thoughtless  vivacity  of  light  and  emanci- 
pated spirits,  that  love,  at  the  impulse  of 
music,  to  expatiate  in  fJEiiry  circles  on  an 
illuminated  scene  of  gracefulness'  and 
gaiety :  «nd  we  are  not  aware  upon  what 
ground  he  can  single  out  and  stigmatise 
as  a  monstrous  abNDmination  any  one  of 
these  varieties.  And,  yet  he  may  look 
upon  them  all  as  so  many  varieties  of 
earthliness — as  the  occupations  of  a  moral 
region  distinct  from  the  one  through 
which  he  is  travelling — and  the  delights 
of  a  clime  of  diverse  air  and  quality,  from 
that  in  which  he  can  breathe  with  com- 
fort or  satisfaction.  It  may  be  true  that 
he  has  abandoned  them,  yet  not  at  the 
bidding  of  a  capricious  intolerance,  but 
in  the  unforced  and  unf<<ttered  exercise 
of  his  own  liberty.  As  the  new  wine  is 
suited  to  the  new  bottle,  so  are  the  present 
MbitB  to  the  p'esent  heart  of  the  new 


creature  in  Feeus  Christ  our  Lord.  In 
the  act  of  giving  up  the  fashions  or  the 
frivolities  of  a  passmg  world,  he  only 
follows  the  high  behests  of  the  judgnient 
and  the  taste  and  the  affection  that  are 
freely  operating  within  his  own  legener- 
ated  bosom — he  only,  in  this  instance, 
exemplifies  one  of  the  many  exhibitions 
that  come  forth  of  their  own  accord,  from 
the  feelings  and  the  faculties  of  his 
spiritual  nature. 

^he  reply  that  was  once  given  by  an 
aged  Christian  to  the  question  of  an  anx- 
ious beginner  at  the  work  of  Christianity, 
is  Guite  in  the  zest  and  spirit  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  we  now  advocate.  He  saw  his 
young  friend  to  be  on  a  hopeful  career 
of  enquiry,  and  had  no  doubt  of  the  final 
result  of  all  his  conscientiousness;  and 
perceived  that  he  was  moving  aright 
among  the  great  elementary  feelings  that 
relate  to  sin  and  repentance  and  faith-; 
and  when  the  question  was  put  by  him, 
whether  he  should  now  continue  to  go  to 
the  theatre,  the  answer  was,  that  he  might 
go  as  long  as  he  could — an  answer,  we 
own,  very  much  to  our  taste,  and  appear* 
ing  to  us  as  if  replete  with  wisdom  of  a 
very  high  order:  And,  we  appeal  to 
yourselves,  whether  it  was  not  greatly 
Detter,  that,  instead  of  admitting  nim  to 
this  doubtful  disputation,  he  was  left  to 
the  wholesome  exercise  of  his  spirit  on 
the  leading  essentials  of  our  faith,  and,  at 
length  found  his  own  way  to  that  lofty 
vantage  ground,  whence  he  could  descry 
such  unfading  glories  as  gave  to  his 
heart  its  full  entertainment,  and  whence 
he  could  turn  him  from  the  now  tasteless 
enjoyments  of  the  world,  to  purer  and 
nobler  gratifications. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  not  true 
of  all  the  ami^sements  referred  to,  and  to 
which  so  many  immortal  creatures  have 
devoted  themselves,  that  in  them  the 
spirit  of  earthliness  has  the  undoubted 
predominancy ;  and  that  the  places  wheie 
they  are  held,  leave  their  company  on 
the  broad  way,  and  not  on  the  narrow 
path,  which  leadeth  to  life  everlasting? 
Grant  this  to  be  true,  and  that  all  these 
obnoxious  assemblages  were  broken  up 
and  dispersed  of  their  visitors — these 
visitors  may  still  keep  on  the  broad  way, 
and  we  cannot  distinctly  see  what  is 
gained  by  drawing  thousands  away  from 
the  theatre  and  ball-room,  if  in  the  move 
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meet  thai  w«  ham  impreised  apon  them, 
they  f  hall  all  tairy  at  any  point  Chat  is 
•hiMTt  of  the  conv^raioa  of  thair  aoula. 
There  Is  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  two  great  regions  of  the  carnal  and 
the  apiritual ;  and  though  to  the  former 
jou  assign  ail  the  houses  of  public  eater- 
teiameot  that  'OTar  had  been  reared,  and 
ae  Ailminate  againt  them  till  they  are 
levelled  to  the  dust,  yet  we  see  not 
the  profit  that  accrues  to  Cbristiaoity,  if 
all  the  worshippers  of  these  concerned 
abominations  atill  keep  that  side  of  tae 
line  of  demarcstion  which  they  wont 
to  occupy.  In  these  circumatances,  we 
would  not  like  to  address  a  worldly 
assemblage  on  the  vanity  of  public  places 
and  public  entertainments.  We  ahould 
take  a  lolUer  aim.  We  diould  feel  as  if 
nothing  had  been  effected  by  pulling  any 
one  of  these  conclusively  away  from  the 
theatre,  if  we  had  not  polled  them  acrom 
the  mighty  line  of  separation  thnt  marks 
off  the  region  of  grace  from  the  pegien 
of  sinfal  and  unconverted  nature.  To 
the  achievement  of  this  great  transition 
then,  would  we  gire  our  jSrst  earnestness 
and  «ur  first  energies ;  and,  meanwhile, 
holding  the  subordinate  qnestion  in  abey- 
ance, would  we  try  to  find  a  way  to  their 
conscience  with  the  appallmff  thoughts  of 
a  yet  anchristianiaed  soul,  of  a  yet  nnpro- 
Tided  eteriyty. 

Some  of  you  may  hava  read,  in  tike 
life  of  the  celebmted  Whitfield,  of  the 
well-^nown  attempt  that  he  made  at  one 
of  the  great  London  fttirs,  when,  amid 
all  the  ^ntastic  and  gratesqae  erectioos 
of  SQch  an  occasion,  he  oontriTed  to  in- 
troduce a  pulpit ;  and,  braving  the  whole 
uproar  of  riot  and  ridicule  eiEcitod  by  his 
appearance,  actually  ptnaehed  for  days 
together  to  the  assembled  mukitnde. — 
We  know  not,  particularly,  what  was 
the  subject  of  his  addresses.  But  sore 
we  are,  that  there  was  a  something  in 
thmn  of  &r  more  comprehensive  import, 
than  that  of  denouncing  with  ifStemperalB 
and  untimely  zeal  as  a  gross  abomina* 
tion,  the  scenes  of  raadMSS  and  merri- 
ment and  festivity  wherewith  he  was 
aiurroimded.  He  went  theve  charged 
with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ :  and  hie 
errand  was  not  to  put  down  one  of  the 
modsfications  of  worldinea,  but  all  woiid- 
liness.  And  if,  <m  the  etrenffth  of  the 
great  and  emential  truths  of  Christianity, 


I  he  gmned  imt  tii^entf  converts  boat 
\  darkness  to  Mght,  he  did  a  higher  achieve' 
ment,  than  ii^  witiiout  Chzuftianiaung  one, 
be  had  dispemed  the  assemblage  oi 
twenty  thousand — frighltened  by  his  me 
nacas,  but  not  led  by  the  power  o(  hii 
ministrations  to  that  following  of  the 
Lord  &lly  on  earth,  which  terminates  in 
His  approval  of  them  at  the  judgment- 
aeat,  nod  their  wek^ome  to  His  everiast* 
iag  habtlations.  He  did,  it  is  said,  aa  the 
rewiurd  of  his  noble  intnefudity,  secure  a 
goodly  nnmber  of  converts  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  did  not  break  iq>  the  fair,'  for 
it  is  still  upholden ;  hut  he  did  a  great 
deal  better,  he  gathered  out  of  it  a  har- 
vcat  ibr  eternity.  He  did  more  by  the 
conquest  he  made  over  a  few  hearts, 
than  if  be  had  only  put  to  flight  the  per- 
sons of  all  this  mighty  multitude.  The 
sons  and  daughters  whom  he  turned  unto 
righteousness,  he  withdrew  from  their 
former  amusements,  not  by  a  movement 
of  superstitioiis  iear,  but  by  a  high  move- 
ment of  affection  aod  principle — their  fa- 
vourite haunting-place  having  now  be- 
come the  house  of  prayer — ^their  best-lov- 
ed resort  the  companionship  of  the  saints 
the  conventicles  of  praise  and  piety. 

It  would  need  more  than  the  nerve 
and  the  intrepidity  of  a  Whitfield,  tc 
force  a  sermon  into  any  of  those  places 
ef  public  amuseiBent  which  we  have  had 
occasion  to  specify  in  the  course  of  our 
present  argument.  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible, and  could  not  be  tolerated.  But 
the  hci  is  undoubted,  both  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  world's  gaiety,  that, 
among  the  other  sportive  caprices  which 
fitshion  has  been  known  to  indulge  in, 
she  eooNcdmes  sends  her  votaries  to 
church ;  and  varies  by  a  sermon  on  the 
Sabbath,  the  giddy  round  of  her  week- 
day entertainments.  And  should  any  ot 
her  enamoiured  followers  be  now  listen- 
ing, we  would  have  them  to  know,  that 
it  IS  not  at  present  with  any  one  of  those 
eateitainments  that  we  are  now  holding 
controversy.  But  we  are  charged  with 
a  controversy  of  import  fer  more  tremen- 
dous. Our  impeB(ament  of  them  is,  be- 
catHe  of  their  ungodliness.  Our  direct 
affirmation,  and  let  them  carry  it  to  their 
consciences  and  try  it  there,  is,  that  they 
livo  without  God  in  the  world  ;  that,  to 
the  purpose  of  any  pnctical  influence  on 
their  hearts  and  on  their  habits,  He  is 
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not  in  all  their  Cboughts ;  and  that  ia  the 
f^hirl  of  tiine'0  flpratuicauoiiB  and  of  lime's 
eoDcerns,  tbey  liave  buried  ail  efTectire 
consideration  of  eternity.  We  say  tiiat 
ibe  €lein«ent  jun  which  they  live  and  moire 
and  have  iheir  being,  is  an  element  ^f 
earthline3S — which,  seejagr  that  it  is  xaally 
in  Ood  that  diey  live  and  ipove  ai&d  have 
their  beiQSf  is  tantamount  to  the  element 
of  a.wilfiu  and  rebellious  atheism.  We 
would  vi'arn  them,  that,  ihEough  that 
pleasing  atmosphere  x)f  deceit  by  which 
they  are  encompassed,  the  ey^  of,  Him 
who  sitteth  on  the  thixime  of  Heaven, 
now  looketh  wiUi  an  eye  ot  clear  sad 
penetrating  intelligence  ;  and  beholds  ia 
them  so  many  imperishable  creatures, 
who  forgetful  of  their  high  desUAatiou, 
are  pursuing  the  follies  and  the  frivolities 
of  a  short-lived  day  to  the  ruin  of  their 
souls.  And,  it  is  not  upon  this  one  folly, 
or  upon  that  other  frivolity,  that  we 
would  enter  our  protest  against  them ; 
but,  pointb^  direct  to  the  citadel  of  their 
hearts,  garrisoned  to  very  fulness  with 
no  other  than  earthly  desires,  we  would 
call  their  parties  of  pleasure  ^nd  of  pub- 
lic amusement,  not  so  much  the  acts  as 
the  insigniaof  their  rebeMioa — as  indica^ 
tions  of  the  state  of  an  inner  man  that 
had  deeply  revolted  against  God.  It  is 
to  heal  this  mighty  breach  that  the  gos- 
pel is  declared  to  them — ^not  to  achieve  a 
tew  circumstantial  r^eformatioas  in  their 
history,  but  wholly  to  regenerate  their 
hearts  ;  and  from  the  habit  of  those  who 
mind  earthly  things,  so  to  make  all  old 
things  pass  away,  and  all  things  to  be- 
come new^  as  that  their  conversation  shall 
be  in  Heaye»,'and  their  ti«asure  t^re. — 
Be  first  Christians,  and  then  we  may  sat- 
isfy your  curiosity  abotft  the  lawfulness 
or  the  unlawfulness  of  theatres.  Give 
up  the  love  of  the  world  for  the  lovie  of 
Uody  and  then  may  w»  say  in  hov  jEar 
this  woiid  might  be  used  without  aUis^ 
ing  it  Let  the  balance  be  fairly  struck 
between  time  and  eternity ;  and  after  this 
mighty  calculation  is  over,  then  may  we 
ha'^'e  heart  .and  leisure  for  pettier  calcula- 
tions, and  say  what  of  time  may  be  given 
to  recreation,  and  what  of  it  to  those  sol- 
emn exercises  which  have  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  eternity.  Consider  your  ways. — 
Try  your  hearts  by  the  standard  of  God*s 
spiritual  law.  Look  to  Christ  as*the  Me- 
diator, who,  by  His  sacrifice  and  right- 
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eousness  can  alone  s^ie  all  your  defi- 
ciencies. Turn  from  fbily  and  iniquity 
unto  Him,  and  He  will  usher  you  unto 
the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  the  paths  of 
peace. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  have  done  with 
this  long  excursion,  among  the  details 
and  the  dificuhies  of  a  casuistry,  by 
wMc^  tha  Christian  mind  has  oft  been 
«xepci6ed.  For,  1st  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  a  heart  with  rightly-set  afiections 
and  desires  is  after  all  the  best  of  casuists. 
If  the  heart  in  its  various  regards  be  as  it 
ought,  this  is  our  eeourest  guarantee  thai 
the  history  in  its  various  manifestations 
will  he  as  it  ought  The  man  who  is 
stationed  at  the  fountain,  and  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  keep  it  in  living  play,  may 
abandon  it  for  a  time  to  clear  and  trace 
out  through  y their  proper  windings  the 
channels  by  which  the  water  ought  to 
run.  But  it  is  possible  that  while  he 
tarries  at  this  employment,  the  fountain 
may  run  dry — and  of  what  avail  are  all 
his  conduits,  and  all  his  lines  of  accurate 
a«d  well-drawn  conveyance,  if  there  be 
nothing  to  flow  through  them?  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  his  main  and  impor* 
tant  office  is  to  keA  and  stimulate  the 
fountaao-^-that  there  his  presence  is  roost 
frequently^  and  most  urgently  required 
.-^at  it  IS  the  poet  from  which  he  ought 
never  to  prolong  his  absence  beyond  the 
rigid  neeeesities  of  the  case — and  that  it 
for  the  perfeoticu  of  the  whole  apparatus, 
it  be  at  any  time  expedient  that  he  should 
move  away  to  its  subordinate  parts,  or 
even  its  mo)re  distant  extremities,  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  whole  use  and  purpose 
of  the  apparatus,  thai  he  >ever  and  anon 
reiterate  on  the  well-spring,  where  the 
whoie  being  and  activity  ^f  the  opera- 
tion are  4ipholden.  And  how  much 
more  true  is  this,  if  in  U^t  the  impetus  of 
the  waters  shall  force  a  ridoit  descent  and 
durection  for  tbemteivt^ ;  u,  by  the  might 
of  itheir  lown  cMUvenciy^  they  can  wear  a 
deep  channel,  and  clear  away  all  the  ob- 
stacles to  their  progress ;  if  without  arti« 
ficial  guidance,  they  can  spontaneously 
and  by  the  pure  weight  of  their  own  na 
tive  momentum,  find  their  own  way  to 
their  best  and  their  fittest  destination. 

Now,  we  must  not  forget,  while  linger- 
ing among  the  turns  and  the  windings  of 
Christian  casuistry,  that  there  is  a  plac^ 
whence  the  impulse  may  proceed  of 
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Strength  enough  to  overbear  its  difficul- 
ties, and  to  force  a  way  through  all  its 
dark  and  ambiguous  passages — ^that  the 
new-born  desire  of  a  Christianized  heart 
is  worth  the  catalogue  of  a  thousand  so- 
lutions to  a  thousand  perplexities — ^that 
the  best  way  of  restoring  to  light  and  to 
liberty  the  conscience  of  man,  is  to  en- 
throne love  in  his  bosom — and  that  in 
wilhng  discipleship  to  this  gentlest,  yet 
most  persuasive  of  masters,  will  every 
new  creature  find  the  best  and  readiest 
outlet  from  all  the  bewilderments  that 
meet  him  in  his  progress,  throuc^b  this 
great  labyrinth  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Give  us  but  once  a  taste  for  sacredness — 
and  we  need  scarcely  speak  on  the  de- 
tails of  sabbath  observation  to  him  who 
already  loves  that  hallowed  day,  to  whom 
all  its  exercises  are  sweet,  ^nd  all  its  op- 
portunities are  precious.  Give  us  a  heart 
set  on  the  things  that  are  above ;  and 
what  calls  for  warnin?  against  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  tne  man  who  in  the 
midst  bf  higher  and  better  engagements 
feels  their  utter  insipidity  ?  Or  gives  us 
an  affection  for  Gocl  in  Heaven,  or  for 
the  likeness  of  God  in  those  who  are 
under  a  process  of  renovation  to  His 
image'  upon  earth — and  we  are  already 
anticipated  in  all  our  dissuasions  against 
a  preference  for  this  world's  companion- 
ship, or  an  indiscriminate  converse  with 
its  festive  and  fashionable  societies.  Ame- 
rica, said  Lord  Chatham,  must  be  con- 
2uered  in  Germany.  The  way  to  subor- 
inate  the  human  history,  is  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  human  heart — and  bet- 
ter than  this  continued  skirmishing  among 
the  details  and  outposts  of  casuistry,  would 
it  be  to  ply  with  the  right  engine,  that 
central  and  commanding  fortress,  which 
looks  down  with  imperial  sway  over  the 
whole  territory  of  this  extended  war&re. 
So  that,  after  all,  we  may  have  lingered 
for  too  many  sabbaths  on  those  details  of 
pious  or   priulentia.   observatioii|  over 


which  the  single  principle  of  love  in  the 
heart  might  have  given  the  entire  mas- 
tery. Only  let  this  fountain  be  replen- 
ished with  sacred  aflfection,  and  there  u 
no  fear,  it  may  well  be  thought,  of  tlie 
uniform  sacredness  that  will  emanate 
therefrom  on  all  the  diversities  of  human 
conduct  and  experience.  To  this  object, 
then,  ought  the  main  force  of  every  Chris* 
tian  teacher  be  directed — and  could  he 
only  enlist  'the  will  of  his  hearers  on  the 
side  of  God,  then  may  we  be  sure,  that 
though  he  should  trace  in  description  of 
all  the  varieties  of  their  outward  way,  it 
will  mainly  and  substantially  be  a  way 
of  godjiness. 

And  we  trust  that  this  observation  will 
serve  as  another  argument,  for  the  mighty 
importance  of  our  much  and  urgently 
insisting  on  the  fundamental  Articles  of 
Christianity.  The  great  achievement  is 
to  possess  your  hearts  with  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
possessing  your  understanding  with  the 
truths  of  the  gospel.  We  know  not  how 
to  win  your  regards  to  God,  but  by  re- 
presenting Him  as  God  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world.  We  know  not  how 
He  can  become*the  objeci  of  your  tender 
ness,  but  by  His  ceasing  to  become  the 
object  of  your  terror.  We  know  not  how 
your  fond  affection  to  Him  can  be  made 
to  arise,  but  by  your  fearful  apprehensions 
of  Him  being  made  to  subside.  In  other 
words,  the  patent  way  of  finding  access 
for  love  into  your  bosoms,  is  to  find  access 
for  faith — ^and  could  we  only  obtain  cre- 
dit for  the  message  of  peace  with  God, 
through  the  blood  of  a  satisfying  atone* 
ment,  then,  by  the  moving' forces  of  gra- 
titude and  good  will  should  we  reach  a 
far  more  eSecti^  mastery  over  all  the 
details  of  the  Christian  life,  than  all  the 
skill  of  cunning  men,  all  the  wisdom  of 
learned  moral  artificers  could  jkamuoIj 
obtain  for  as. 
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SERMON  Xra. 
Of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit. 

"  Pot  ut  tbftt  towfth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corraptioni  bat  he  that  sovreth  to  the  sphi* 

shall  of  the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting." — Oalatians  vi.  8. 


The  term  "  flesh"  has  obtained  a  wider 
signification  than  it  previously  had ;  and, 
corresponding  to  this,  the  phrase  of  our 
text,  ^*  the  desires  of  the  flesh"  has  ob- 
tained a  proportionally  wider  range  of 
application.  These  desires,  in  fact  em- 
brace one  and  all  of  the  enjoyments  which 
are  competent  to  the  natural  man  while 
he  is  in  the  body!  Had  the  species  re- 
mained innocent,  there  would  have  been 
nothing,  either  in  these  desires  or  enjoy- 
ments, that  would  have  either  thwarted 
the  will  of  God,  or  carried  any  forgetful- 
ness  or  disinclination  towards  God  along 
with  them.  But  as  the  matter  actually 
stands,  it  is  far  otherwise.  With  the  de- 
sire that  we  have  for  what  is  agreeable, 
there  mingles  no  desire  and  no  liking 
towards  God.  With  the  enjoyment  that 
we  have  in  it,  there  mingles  no  remem- 
brance and  no  pleasure  in  God.  The 
thing  is  desired  for  itself;  in  itself  the 
heart  rests,  and  terminates,  and  has  full 
complacency ;  and  the  enjoyment  is  in 
every  way  as  much  detached  from  the 
thought  of  God,  as  if  the  belief  of  God 
had  DO  place  in  his  creed,  or  as  if  God 
Himself  had  no  place  in  creation.  Now 
this  is  not  merely  true  of  the  grosser  ap- 
petites of  nature.  It  is  true  of  every  ap<- 
petite  which  has  for  its  object  son^thing 
separate  from  God;  of  every  appetite 
which  points  to  any  one  thing  that  the 
world  has  to  offer,  while  God  is  not  re- 
cognised as  the  giver  of  it,  or  as  having 
that  superior  claim  upon  our  affections 
which  the  (dver  has  over  the  gift ;  of 
every  appetite  in  the  prosecution  of  which 
and  the  indulgence  of  which,  the  mind 
may  all  the  while  be  away  from  the  con- 
sideration of  God.  Now  this  applies,  not 
merely  to  the  desires  of  the  epicure,  and 
of  the  voluptuary.  It  belongs  as  essen- 
tially to  all  the  other  desires  of  unre- 
newed nature.  There  may  be  as  little 
of  Grod,  fi?r  example,  in  the  delights  of 
eratnib,  as  there  is  in  the  delights  of  ^ 


sensuality.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is  He 
alone  who  doeth  the  will  of  God  that  en- 
dureth  for  ever,  the  one  may  be  as  little 
connected  as  the  other  with  the  eternal 
life  of  our  text.  Both  may  be  equally 
fleeting  in  their  duration  ;  and  both  may 
pass  away  with  the  vapour  of  our  present 
life,  when  it  passeth  away.  They  may 
end  when  the  body  ends ;  and  thus  it  is, 
that  many  generous  as  well  as  many 
grovelling  desires,  that  the  propensity  of 
the  heart  to  power  and  glory  or  to  the 
objects  of  lofty  ambition,  may,  as  well  as 
the  lowest  propensities  of  our  animal  na- 
ture, come  under  the  brief  but  compre- 
hensive description  of  "  the  desires  of  the 
flesh." 

Recollect  then  that  in  this  extended 
sense,  we  employ  the  term  flesh  through- 
out the  whole  of  our  discourse.  All  the 
desires  which  it  is  competent  for  a  man 
to  feel,  who  has  no  care,  and  takes  no 
interest  about  the  things  of  God  or  of 
another  world,  are  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 
All  the  enjoyments  of  which  man*  is  ca- 
pably apart  either  from  the  duties  or  the 
delights  of  religion,  are  the  enjoyments 
of  the  flesh,  lliey  may  or  they  may  not 
be  the  enjoyments  of  a  shameless  and 
abandoned  profligacy.  The  line  of  de* 
marcation  between  flesh  and  spirit,  is  no* 
that  by  which  the  dissipations  of  life  arc 
separated  from  its  decencies — but  that  by 
which  all  the  desire  that  we  have  towarcu 
the  enjoyments  of  our  present  life,  in 
sense  and  in  the  creature,  but  apart  from 
God,  is  separated  from  the  desire  that  we 
have  towards  the  enjoyments  of  the  spirit- 
ual  hfe  with  God  in  Heaven.  A  man 
may  be  wholly  occupied  by  the  former 
desire,  and  be  wholly  devoid  of  the  latter 
— in  which  case  he  is  of  the  flesh  and 
not  of  the  spirit;  or,  to  make  use  still 
more  of  the  phraseology  of  scripture,  he 
is  carnal  and  not  spiritual ;  or  he  walks 
by  sight,  and  not  by  faith  ;  or  he  is  one 
01  the  children  of  this  world,  and  no^ 
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one  of  the  children  of  light ;  or^  finally, 
he  minds  earthly  things,  and  neither 'his 
heart  nor  his  conversation  is  in  Heaven. 
Now  to  answer  this  description  of  aharac- 
ter,  it  is  not  necessary,  that  he  should  be 
ii^mersed  in  vice  and  in  voluptuousness. 
He  may  recoil  from  these  ;  and  yet  the 
world  in  some  other  of  it»  vatieties  maty 
have  the  entire  mastery  of  his  afiections, 
and  it  be  the  alone  theatre  of  his  hop)es 
and  his  interests  and  his  wishes.  What 
the  earthly  thing  is  which  engrosses  him, 
we  may  not  be  able  to  specify ;  and  yet 
It  may  be  very  sure  that  earthly  things 
are  all  which  he  minds,  and  that  to  the 
pleasure  and  the  pursuit!  of  them  he  is 
wholly  given  over.  In  the  judgment  of 
an  earthborn  morality  he  may  not  be  at 
all  criminal ;  and  yet,  in  his  tastes  and 
(endencies  and  practical  habits,  be  may 
be  altogether  carnal. 

The  next  thin  or  which  requires  to  f>e 
understood,  is  what  is  meant  by  *  sow- 
ing to  the  flesh."  Lfet  it  be  observed 
then,  that  the  act  of  indulging  its  desires 
is  one  thing,  and  that  the  act  of  provid 
ing  for  the  indulgence  of  them  is  ano- 
ther. When  a  man,  on  the  impulse  of 
suJdcn  provocation,  wreaks  his  resent- 
ful feelinors  upon  the  neighbour  who  has 
offended  him,  he  is  not  at  that  time  pre- 
paring for  the  indulgence  of  a  carnal 
feeling;  but  actually  indulging  it  He 
is  not  at  that  time  sowing,  but  reaping, 
such  as  it  is,  a  harvest  of  gratification. 
But  when,  instead  of  tastins^  the  Sweets 
of  revenge,  he  is  employed  in  devising 
the  measures  of  revenge,  and  taking 
counsel  with  the  view  of  potting  some 
•scheme  of  it  into  operation — he  is  no 
doubt  stimulated  throughout  this  process, 
by  the  desire  of  retaliation  ;  but  it  is  not 
until  the  process  has  reached  its  accom- 
plishment, that  the  desire  is  satisfied.  It 
IS  thus  that  the  towing  and  the  reaping 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
We  are  busied  with  the  one,  when  bu- 
sied with  the  preparatory  steps  towards 
some  consummation  which  we  are  aim- 
ing at ;  and  we  obtain  the  other  in  the 
act  of  consummation. 

This  distinction  may  serve  to  assist 
our  judgment,  in  estimating  the  ungodli- 
ness of  certain  characters.  The  rambling 
voluptuary,  who  IS  carried  along  by 
every  impulse,  and  all  whose  powers  of 
mental  discipline  are  so  enfeebled  that  he(, 


has  become  the  slave  of  every  propen- 
sity, lives  in  the  perpetual  harvest  of  cri- 
mmal   gratification.      If  with   him  the 
voice  01  conscience  be  ever  heard,  amid 
the  uproar  of  those  passions  which  war 
against  the  scml,  it  only  serves  to  darken 
his  intervals  of  vice — when,  on  the  as- 
sanlt  of  the  next  temptation,  an^  the  com 
ing  rciind  of  the  ne:ict  opportunity,  it  is 
again  deafened  and  overborne  as  before, 
amid  the  mirth  and  the  rtot  and  the  reck- 
lessness of  profligate  companionship.    It 
is  not  to  such  a  man  that  we  should  look 
as  our  best  example  of  one  who  sows. 
We  should  rather  fook  to  another  who  is 
eaually  immersed  in  vice,  but  with  more 
of  steadfastness  and  self-command  in  the 
prosecution  of  ft — who  can  bring  iritelli- 
gence  and  cool  dfefiberation  to  bear  upon 
Its  objects — who  can  patientir  take  his 
stand;    and  calculate  upon  nis  advan- 
tages ;  and,  after  the  disguise  and  prepa- 
ration of  many  months,  can  obtatm  the 
gratification  or  an  unhallowed  triumph 
onrer  some  victim  of  artifice.     To  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  with  the  general  oe- 
cency  of  his  regulated  habits,  he  may 
have  a  more  seemly  character  than  the 
unbridled  debauchee.     But  if  to  disobey 
conscience,  when  scarcely  heard   amid 
the  ravings  of  a  tempest,  be  an  humbler 
attainment  hi  the  school  of  impiety,  than 
to  stifle  conscience  in  the  hour  of  stillness 
and  circtimspection — if  h  be  not  so  hardy 
a  resistance  to  the  voice  of  duty,  when  she 
calls  unheeded  along  with  a  crowd  of 
boisterous  assailants,  as  when,  with  the 
cool  and  collected  energies  of  a  mind  at 
leisure,  she  is  firmly  Udden  to  the  door 
— ^then,    though    both    these?  wretched 
aliens  from  God  be  stirelj  posting  to  the 
place  of  condemnation,  if  there  be  de- 
crees of  punishment  in  hell,  even  as 
mere  are  degrees  of  glory  and  enjoy- 
ment in  heaven,  we  feave  the  question 
with  yourselves,  whether  he  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  who  has  most  been  occupied 
in  sowing,  or  he  who  has  most  been  oc- 
cupied fn  reaping,  shall  be  made  to  in- 
herit the  deepest  curse,  or  have  the  hear- 
iest  vengeance  laid  upon  him. 

But  it  is  more  useful  still,  to  eompletc 
this  distinction  in  the  walks  of  reputable 
life ;  and  for  this  purpose,  we  may  notice 
a  very  frequent  exhibition  of  it  Among 
the  members  of  a  prosperous  family.  A 
daughter,  whose  whole  delight  is  In  hei 
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npid  traiunfioiis  from  one  scene  of  ex- 
pensive brilliancy  to  snother — who  sus- 
tams  the  delirium  of  her  spirits  among 
ihe  visits  and  the  excursions,  and  the  par- 
ties of  gaiety.,  which  fashion  has  invented 
for  the  entertainment  of  its  anthinking 
generations — who  dissipates  every  care, 
and  fills  up  every  hour,  with  the  raptures 
of  hope  or  the  raptures  of  enjoyment, 
among  the  frivolities  and  fascinations  of 
her  volatile  society— rShe  leads  a  life, 
than  which  nothing  can  he  imagined 
more  opposite  to  a  life  of  preparation  for 
the  coming  judgment  or  the  coming  eter- 
nity. Yet  she  r^aps  rather  than  sows. 
It  lies  with  another  to  gather  the  money 
which  purchaseth  all  things,  and  with 
her  to  taste  the  fruits  of  the  purchase,  ft 
is  the  fither  who  sows.  It  is  he  who 
sits  in  busy  and  brooding  anxiety  over 
his  manifold  specuhrtions — wrinkled  per- 
haps with  care,  and  sobered  by  years  into 
an  utter  distaste  for  the  spleLaours  and 
insignificancies  of  fashionable  life.  He 
provides  the  elements  of  all  this  expendi- 
ture, yet  in  the  exMnd'iturs  itself  may 
have  no  enjoyment  whatever.  On  all 
his  habits  there  may  be  imprinted  one 
unvaried  character  of  reofular'ty — ^punc- 
tual in  hours,  iind  temperate  m  enjoy- 
inenls,  and  exemplary  in  all  ;he  mercan- 
tile virtues,  and  with  no  rambling  desire 
whatever  beyond  the  threshold  of  his 
counting-house,  and  engrossed  with  no- 
thing so  much  as  with  the  snug  pros- 
perity of  its  operations. 

In  the  business  of  gain,  there  is  often 
the  ruffinff  of  an  occasional  breexe  j  and 
the  one  who  so  employed  is,  to  make  use 
of  a  Bible  expression, "  sowing  the  wind." 
In  the  bifsiness  of  expenditure  there  is 
often  the  fury  and  agitation  of  a  tempest ; 
and  the  other  who  is  so  employed  is,  to 
'  *nake  use  of  another  Bible  expression, 
"reaping  the  whirlwind."  The  habit 
of  both  is  alike  a  habit  of  ungodliness. 
GKddy  and  unthinking  in  the  tatter ;  but 
certainly  not  more  hopeless,  than  the 
settled  ungodliness  of  the  former — where 
system,  and  perseverance,  and  the  delib- 
erate application  of  the  whole  heart  and 
Ae  whole  understanding,  are\iven  to  the 
interests  of  the  wprld — where  every 
thought  of  seriousness  about  the  soul,  in- 
stead of  being  lost  for  a  time  in  the  whirl 
of  intoxicating  variety,  is  calmly  and  reso* 
hitely  dispoarcssed  hy  thoughts  of  equal 


seriotzsness  about  a  provttion  for  the 
perishable  body — where  weahh  has  be« 
come  the  chosen  and  adopted  divinity  of 
the  whole  life  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  God 
who  endureth  for  ever,  every  care  atto 
every  calculation  are  directed  to  a  portiooi 
frail  as  our  earthly  tabernacles,  and  fleet- 
ing as  the  vapour  that  soon  passeth  away. 
But  there  is  still  another  word  that 
needs  explanation.  The  term  corruption 
in  this  passage  is  expressive,  not  of  moral 
worthlessness  as  it  frequently  is,  but 
of  decay  or  expiration.  The  meaning  of 
it  here  is  in  precise  contrast  to  that  of  the 
term  incorruption,  in  the  place  where  it 
is  said  that  this  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on 
immortality.  Where  it  stands  in  this, 
verse,  it  is  expressive,  not  of  a  moral  pro- 
perty, but  of  a  physical  one.  The  cor- 
ruption that  is  spoken  of  in  the  text,  n 
simply  opposed  to  the  eternal  life  that  is 
spoken  of  in  the  text.  It  is  not  here 
designed  to  affirm  the  wrongness  of  any 
carnal  pursuit,  but  the  instability  of  its 
objects.  We  are  only  translatmg  the 
text  into  pther  language,  when  we  say 
that  all  ihe  harvest  which  Is  reaped 
by  him  ^vho  soweth  unto  the  fiesh  cometh 
to  an  end — whereas  he  who  soWeih 
to  the  spirit  will  reap  a  harvest  of  plea- 
sures wnich  shall  be  for  evermore.  So 
that  the  lesson  here  is  quite  the  same  with 
that  of  the  apostle  John,  "  The  world 
asselh  away,  and  the  lust  thereof,  but 
e  that  doetli  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
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ever. 
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Now  that  we  have  fi^nished  these  vari- 
ous explanations,  the  first  lesson  which 
we  urge  from  the  text,  is  the  vanity  of  this 
world*s  ambition.  We  are  elsewhere 
told  in  plainer  language,  not  to  love  the 
world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.  To  gratify  our  affection  for  these 
things,  is  to  reap  of  the  flesh,  all  which 
the  flesh,  even  in  its  most  extended  scnsc» 
has  to  bestow  upon  us.  To  provide  again 
for  this  gratification,  is  to  sow  unto  the 
flesh.  The  man  sows,  when,  under  the 
impulse  of  a  desire  afler  earthly  thingS| 
he  plies  and  prosecutes  his  measures  lor 
the  attainment  of  them.  He  reaps  when 
he  does  attain.  Were  it  not  for  a  strange 
anomaly  in  the  moral  nature  of  man,  this 
distinction  could  not  have  been  better  ex* 
emplified,  than  by  him  who  first  labours 
with  the  whole  neait  and  strenuousneat 
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of  his  floul,  after  the  money  which  par- 
chaseth  the  objects  of  this  world's  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  then  gives  himself  up  to  the 
harvest  of  indulgence.  But  what  mars 
and  confounds  the  distinction  in  this  in- 
stance is,  that,  when  man  devote:*  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  money  which 
purchaseth  all  things,  it  is  not  always 
with  the  view  of  purchasing.  Wea)iH  is 
often  prosecuted  without  that  view.  An 
independent  charm  is  annexed  to  the 
hare  possession  of  it  Apart  altogether 
from  its  power  of  command  over  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  it  has  become  with 
many  an  object  in  itself  of  the  most  pas- 
sionate and  intense  •  ambition.  All  the 
pleasure  of  the  chase  is  keenly  felt  in 
the  pursuit  of  it,  and  all  the  triumph  of  a 
victory  as  keenly  felt  in  the  attainment  of 
it;  and  ihis  without  any  regard  to  tha<: 
harvest  of  subsequent  enjoyment,  icto 
which  it  has  the  power  of  ushermg  itc 
successful  votaries.  It  is  thus,  thai^ 
although  the  mere  shadow  and  represen- 
tative of  enjoyment,  it  has  at  lengtn  infat- 
uated its  worshippers  into  a  higher  relish 
for  itself,  than  tor  all  the  enjoyments 
of  which  it  is  the  minister — so  that, 
instead  of  a  handmaid  to  the  stratification 
of  our  other  appetites,  itself  has  become 
with  many  the  object  of  an  appetite  more 
domineering  than  them  all ;  and  wealth 
apart  from  all  its  uses  and  subserviencies, 
now  stands  to  their  imagination  in  the 
place  of  a  mighty  and  dispensing  sove- 
reign, to  whom  they  render  the  devotion 
and  the  drudgery  of  all  their  services. 

In  those  cases,  however,  where  weahh 
is  the  terminating  object,  there  is  still  the 

Srocess  of  sowing — even  that  process  of 
iligence  and  of  busy  devisings,  by 
which  the  schemes  of  tnis  earthly  ambi- 
tion are  carried  on.  Only  the  harvest, 
instead  of  consisting  in  any  ulterior  things 
which  wealth  can  purchase,  consists  in  the 
mere  acquisition  of  the  wealth  itself.  In 
the  walks  n[  merchandise,  were  we  to 
look  to  the  minds  and  the  motives  of  its 
most  aspiring  candidates,  would  we  often 
see  that  it  was  not  what  comes  after  the 
wealtl),  but  the  wealth  ntnelf  which  both 
set  them  agoing  and  keeps  them  agoing. 
They  may  be  sowing,  not  unto  the  lust  of 
the  desh,  not  unto  the  lust  of  the  eye,  not 
unto  the  pride  of  life,  all  of  tvhich  are 
opposite  to  the  love  of  the  Father.  But 
still  they  are  sowing  j   and  to  that,  too, 


the  love  of  which  is  equally  opposits 
to  the  love  of  the  Father.  .They  who 
are  seeking  treasure  for  themselves,  in* 
stead  of  seeking  to  be  rich  towards  God, 
are  in  fact  sowing  unto  the  fi^sb,  for 
they  are  sowing  unto  that  which  termi- 
nates with  the  body — They  are  sowing 
unto  that  which  is  ahogether  corrupt-* 
understanding  by  this  term  altogether 
transitory.  They  are  sowing  unto  that 
ton  which  death,  in  a  few  uttle  years, 
will  nui  it?  iu:«ve8siv«  mockery.  They 
are  rearing  th:^\r  chief  good  on  a  fouodf  • 
tion  that  is  nerjs.^ble.  They  are  labour- 
ing for  one  portion  only,  which  wi'l 
speedily  be  wrested  from  them  by  th** 
gripe  of  a  destroyer — ^who  will  leav<^ 
them  without  a  portion,  and  without  ap 
inheritance  for  ever. 

They  are  labouring  for  a  part  in  thu 
world's  substance,  ana  in  the  possession 
i  of  it,  verily  they  have  their  reward.    But 
)  i.*^  regard  to  the  substance  which  endur- 
1  €!h,  as  for  it  they  have  never  laboured,  so 
it  they  never  will  acquire.     They  have 
so'ight  to  be  array^in  perishable  glorVf 
and  perhaD&»  will  Vnd  a  little  hour  of 
magnificence  on  earth,  ere  they  bid  their 
everlasting  adieu  to  its  infatuations.    Bui 
that  hour  will  soon  come  to  its  termina* 
tion ;  and  Death  may  leave  all  the  pos- 
sessions untouched,  but  he  will  lay  his 
rude  and  resistless  hand  upon  the  pos- 
sessor.    The  house  may  stand  in  castel- 
lated pride  for  many  generations,  and  the 
domain  may  smile  for  ages  in  undimin- 
ished beauty  ;  but  in  less,  perhaps,  than 
half  a  generation,  death  will  shoot  his 
unbidden  way  to  the  inner  apartment, 
and,  without  spoiling  the  lord  of  his  pro* 
perty,  he  will  spoil  the  proparty  of  its 
lord.    It  is  not  his  way  to  tear  the  parch- 
ments, and  the  rights  of  investiture  from 
the  hand  of  their  proprietor ;  but  he  para- 
lyzes and  unlocks  the  hand,  and  they  fall 
like  useless  and  forgotten  things  away 
from  it.     It  is  thus  that  Death  smiles  in 

fhastly  contempt  on  all  human  aggran* 
izement  He  meddles  not  with  the 
things  that  are  occupied,  but  he  lays  hold 
of  the  occunjer ;  and  this  to  him  is  at 
entire  a  depRvation,  as  if  he  trampled  all 
that  belonged  to  him  into  powder.  He 
does  not  seize  upon  \Jh  wealth,  but  he  lay* 
his  arrest  upon  the  owner.  He  forces 
away  his  body  to  the  gravo^  where  it  moul- 
ders into  dust ;  and,  in  turning  the  aoui 
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•out  of  its  warm  and  well-loved  tenement, 
he  tarns  it  adrift  on  the  cheerless  waste 
of  a  desolate  and  neglected  Eternity. 

We  are  not  told  here  that  it  is  wrong 
to  sow  unto  the  flesh.  This  may  be, 
this  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  but  it  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  this  particular  verse. 
It  does  not  pronounce  on  the  criminality 
of  the  pursuit — but  just  on  the  evanes- 
cence of  its  objects.  It  dimply  telis  us, 
that  the  good  attained  by  sowing  unto 
the  flesh  is  temporal ;  and  to  this  the 
whole  experience  of  man  bears  testimony. 
He  cannot  look  upon  general  history, 
without  perceiving  the  rapid  movement 
of  one  generation  after  another.  He 
cannot  live  long  in  the  world,  without 
perceiving  the  fall  of  acquaintances  upon 
every  side  of  him.  He  cannot  have  a 
circle  of  relatives  around  him,  without 
the  lesson  of  death  being  brought  home 
to  his  feelings,  by  the  touching  incidents 
of  his  own  domestic  history.  Should  he 
still  persist  in  associating  either  durability 
or  magnitude  with  his  earthly  interests, 
— this  may  prove  a  moral  or  an. intellec- 
tual derangement  in  himself;  but  it  proves 
nothing  against  the  affirmation,  tnat,  in 
sowing  unio  the  flesh,  he  will  of  the  flesh 
reap  only  corru^.'ion.  As  he  grows  older 
in  years,  he  may  grow  more  inveterate 
in  delusign.  Ar-  he  draws  towards  the 
termination  of  his  earthly  existence,  he 
may  cling  with  more  intense  affection  to 
its  vanities.  As  the  hour  of  his  eternal 
separation  from  the  world  approaches, 
he  may  grow  in  the  estimation  of  its 
value ;  and  adhere  more  tenaciously  to 
all  its  objects,  and  to  all  its  interests. 
This  proves  him  to  be  the  child  of  infa- 
tuation ;  but  against  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
it  proves  nothing.  It  may  bespeak  the 
virulence  of  some  great  spiritual  disease, 
which  hath  overspread  our  species.  It 
may  demonstrate,  that,  in  reference  to  a 
great  and  awfully  momentous  truth,  we 
labour  under  all  the  obstinacy  of  an  habi- 
tual blindness.  But  the  truth  itself  re- 
mains unshaken  ;  and  on  every  indivi- 
dual who  IS  born  into  the  world,  it  will 
be  most  surely  and  most  speedily  realized. 

The  second  lesson,  founded  on  these 
explanations  of  our  text,  that  we  would 
propose,  is  the  unprovidedness  of  all 
those  men  for  eternity,  whose  affections 
are  settled  upon  the  world,  and  who  pos- 
ter not  one  wish  or  one  practical  in- 


terest beyond  the  limits  of  its  sensible 
horizon.  That,  indecSd,  is  a  meagre 
theology  which  would  look  upon  the 
outcasts  of  human  society,  as  the  only 
outcasts  from  Heaven ;  and  which  would 
represent  the  path  that  leadeth  unto  spi 
ritual  and  everlasting  life,  to  be  so  gentle 
and  80  accessible  that  few  do  miss  it,  in- 
stead of  representing  it  as  that  arduous 
and  narrow  path,  oi  which  our  Saviour 
hath  said  that  there  be  few  who  find  it 
It  is  a  woeful  delusion,  and  we  fear  the 
undoing  of  many  an  immortal  spirit,  that 
nought  will  shut  us  out  of  Paradise,  but 
such  literal  and  flac^rant  offences  against 
the  law  of  rectitude,  as  would  degrade 
us  beneath  the  average  character  of  those 
decent  and  respectable  and  neighbour- 
like families,  by  whom  we  are  encom- 
passed ;  and  that  if  we  but  acquit  our- 
selves with  tolerable  fairness  upon  earth, 
we  are  fit  for  being  translated  when  we 
die,  among  the  choirs  and  the  companies 
of  the  celestial.  Now,  it  is  true,  that  we 
may  stfind  exempted  from  all  gross  and 
outrageous  delinquency.  We  rnay  fulfil 
all  the  honesties  of  social  intercourse. 
We  may  even  have  more  than  the  aver- 
age share  of  its  humanities.  The  cor- 
dialities of  domestic  afifection  may,  by  the 
mechanism  of  our  sentient  nature,  flow 
through  our  bosoms,  in  a  stream  as  warm 
and  as  .kindly  as  docs  the  blood  that  cir- 
culates through  our  veins.  *  And  to  many 
of  the  graces  of  private  life,  there  may  be 
added  the  activities  of  public  life  and  of 
patriotism — the  pulse  of  bigh  and  hon- 
ourable  feeling — ^the  blush  of  unviolated 
delicacy — the  ingenuousness  of  nature's 
truth — the  sensibilities  of  nature's  tender- 
ness. And  withal,  there  may  be  a  taste 
most  finely  and  feelingly  alive,  if  not  to 
those  spiritual  beauties  which  irradiate 
the  character  of  the  Godhead,  at  least  to 
those  sensible  beauties  wherewith  the 
face  of  our  goodly  creation  hath  been 
decked  so  profusely  by  his  hand ;  and 
there  may  be  science,  and  imagination, 
and  towering  intellect,  and  sublime 
thoughts  of  truth  and  of  the  universe, 
and  all  the  virtues  which  the  happiest 
constitution  can  engender,  and  all  the  phi- 
losophy which  loftiesl  genius  can  achieve. 
Now  we  would  put  it  to  your  own 
sense  and  experience  of  our  common  na* 
ture,  if  you  think  it  impossible,  that  a 
man  so  gifted  shall  breathe  the  element 
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of  hrefiff ion  j  tha^  from  moreing  to  &igktj 
the  God,  amid  the  glories  of  whose  work- 
manship he  all  the  day  rejoices,  shall  be 
to  him  like  an  unknown  or  a  forgotten 
thing  ;  that  satisired,  and  in  fuH  occupa- 
tion with  the  business  of  the  peopleH  le- 
gion in  which  he  dwells,  he  shmM  cast 
not  one  look  beyond  the  death  to  which 
his  footsteps  are  carrying  him,  should 
heave  not  one  aspiration  through  the  illu- 
minated concave  that  is  above  his  head  ; 
and  that  thus  the  Being,  wbo  hath  graced 
and  invested  htrmanity  with  all  that  so 
proudly  or  so  plteasingfy  adorn^it,  should 
be  habitually  and  whofly  disregarded  by 
him,  whom  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
Sovereign  hath  called  forth,  and  exalted 
into  the  noblest  of  its  specimens.     And 
if  indeed  a  creature  so  accomplished, 
miffht  nevertheless  live  and  die  in  tm- 
odliness,  (hen  let  us  not  be  deceived  into 
atal  security,  by  the  virtues  of  an  average 
and  e very-day  world.     They  one  and  all 
of  them  may  consist  with  alienation  from 
God  ;  and  utter  strangers  to  the  spirit,  or 
to  the  things  of  that  spiritual  economy 
which   He    has    instituted,  they    may, 
throaghout  all  their  rounds  of  business 
or  companionship  or  pleasure,  be  sowing 
only  unto  the  nesh,  and   making  this 
earth,  this  perishable  earth,  the  srene  of 
all  their  joys  and  of  all  their  expectations. 
We  charge  them  not  with  crime^-»yct,  if 
so  immersed  in  earthliness  as  to  have  lost 
all  practical  sen:?ibility  to  God,  we  must 
refuse  their  Christianity.      The  whole 
drift  and  tendency  of  their  affections  arb 
to  the  things  which  are  beneath.     The 
eflbrt,  the  anxiety,  the  perpetual  bnging 
of  their  hearts,  are  all  toward  the  accom- 
modations and  the  interests  of  time.  They 
are  carnally  minded,  which  is  death. 
They  sow  unto  the  flesh,  and  of  the  flesh 
they  shall  reap  corruption. 

And  this  is  the  consummation  of  their 
present  being,  not  because  they  have  lived 
either  in  pro&ne  or  in  pronigate  wick- 
edness, but  simply  because  tney  have 
lived  without  God — because  they  have 
made  earth  their  resting-place ;  and,  alto- 

Sither  ploased  with  what  is  perishable, 
e  general  halnt  of  their  souls  has  mark- 
ed them  to  be  citizens  of  earth  anfd  rnrt 
6f  heaven — with  this  world  na  the  alone 
repowitory  of  their  interests  and  hopes, 
Without  one  pilgrim  sigh,  and  far  less 
pilgrim  step,  towards  t^e  land  of 


Eternity.  Were  yvra  to  pnt  it  to  diei: 
choice,  whetber,  if  all  wat  prasperoas 
here,  it  was  not  here  that  they  would 
like  to  live  for  ever — it  might  bring  the 
state  of  their  dffectioDS  to  the  test,  and  de- 
cide the  question  of  their  being  carnal  or 
sptritaal  men.  Let  the  proposal  be  made, 
that,  with  health  and  fortune  and  friend- 
ship, and  the  bloom  of  perpetual  youth, 
arKl  the  blessings  of  joyous  companion- 
ship, and  an  afiectionate  family,  there 
shouki  withal  be  the  elixir  of  immortality 
poured  into  your  cup ;  and  on  tl>e  £ice 
of  this  goodly  world,  so  fall  of  sweets 
and  of  sunshine,  you  shovld  be  permitted 
to  expatiate  for  ever.  Tell  me,  if,  on 
these  terms,  you  wouid  not  cleave  with 
fondest  tenacity  to  your  present  habita- 
tion ;  and  be  willing  to  live  ail  recklessly 
as  heretofore  of  the  God  that  wphom 
you  ?  Would  yon  not  be  glad  to  lake 
everlasting  leave  of  your  Maker ;  and, 
could  you  only  be  spared  the  encoanter 
of  that  hideous  death  which  disembodict 
the  soul  and  conveys  it  to  the  land  of 
spectres,. would  you  not  consent  far  rather 
to  sqjoum  and  to  spend  yonr  eternity  in 
this  more  congenial  kind?  In  other 
words,  would  you  not  prefer  that  God 
and  you  shouki  be  everlastingly  qoit  of 
each  other — rather  than  be  wrested  from 
your  tenements  of  clay ;  and  deprived  of 
your  footing  on  that  territory,  wherv 
alone  those  earthly  enjoyments  are  to  be 
found,  that  are  suited  to  your  earthly  na- 
ture ?  Tell  me  if  you  couki  not  fcnrego 
even  heaven  and  all  its  psalmody  to  be 
iairly  let  alone ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a 
lastin?  and  undisturbed  inheritance  in 
tRis  smiling  world,  wonkl  you  not  ag^ree 
that  God  should  wkhdraw  Himself  in 
eternal  oblivion  from  your  thoughts,  and 
that  yon  should  be  eternal  outcasts  from 
God's  spiritual  femily  ? 

Yon  may  plead  m  apology,  that,  m 
choosing  for  earth  rather  than  heaven, 
you  just  make  the  universal  choice  oJ 
nature ;  but  it  only  proves  the  truth  of 
this  great  Bible  poskion — ^ihat  Nature  i» 
in  a  state  of  exile  from  God — and  tlial 
there  is  indeed  a  wide  disruption  between 
the  planet  on  which  we  dwell,  and  the 
rest  of  God*s  unftillen  creation.  It  only 
proves  that  you  are  yet  of  the  flesh  and 
not  of  the  spirit ;  and  that  you  nave  not 
made  .hat  mighty  transition  by  which  \hm 
affections  are  carried  upward  from  the 
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(fust  of  this  perishable  world,  to  llhat 
upper  sanctuary  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  where  God 
sitteth  on  a  throne  that  is  at  Once  a  throne 
of  ffrace  and  of  righteousness.  Be  assur- 
ed if  so,  that  you  are  not  in  a  state  which 
it  will  do  to  die  in.  There  will  be  to 
loch  earth  as  the  one  that  we  inhabit — 
after  the  present  economy  is  dissolved  • 
and  succeeded  by  a  heaven  where  all  is 
sacred ness  and  seraphic  ecstasy,  and  d 
hell  where  all  is  the  defiance  'and  the 
despeiation  of  rooted,  resolved,  and  impfa- 
cable  ungodliness:  Such  a  middle  re- 
gion as  the  one  #e  at  present  occupy, 
where  the  creature  enjoys  himself  amid 
the  gifts,  and  cares  not  for  the  giver,  can- 
not long*  be  tolerated.  It  is  an  anomaly 
on  the  iace  of  creation,  and  will  as  such 
be  swept  away.  And  metfnwfaile  the 
processes  of  our  text  are  those  which  con- 
nect your  doings  here,  with  one  or  other 
of  the  two  destinies  hereafter.  "  If  you 
sow  unto  the  flesh  you  will  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption.  If  you  sow  unto  the 
spirit  you  will  of  the  spirit  reap  life  ever- 
lasting." * 

We  have  hitherto  used  the  term  cor- 
ruption in  the  sense  it  has  in  the  text — 
that  is  the  property  of  being  pertthable 
and  so  transitory  j  and,  ere  we  concltide 
in  a  few  words  whh  the  comnioti  sense 
of  the  term  as  denoting  the  moral  pro- 
perty of  being  criminal  or  fauky,  let  uS 
jUSt  make  one  remark  which  at  present 
we  cannot  afford  to  expatiate  on.  It  is 
this — that  the  man  who  soweth  unto  the 
flesh,  or  in  other  words  labours  to  secure 
tome  earthly  enjoyment,  that  he  should 
reap  only  corruption,  or  reap  only  that 
which  at  length  passes  away  from  him 
and  ceases  any  longer  to  bes—why  this 
is  IQ  perfect  keeping  with  all  the  analo- 
gies of  nature  and  human  life.  It  is  the 
proper  rcsnh  of  the  course  on  which  he 
tatfc  entered.  It  is  in  conformity  with 
all  that  takes  place  in*  other  paths  of  ac- 
tivity and  exertion — where  it  is  found 
that  as  is  the  aim  so  is  the  accomplisl)- 
ment.  The  schoolboy  seeks  for  amase- 
jnent,  and  he  flnds  it — be  gets  the  one 
thing  his  heart  is  set  upon,  but  not  anoth- 
tr  thing — he  gets  not  the  acquisition  of  a 
fortune  for  example.  The  daughter  of 
many  graces  and  many  accomplishments 
leeks  for  distinction  in  the  circle  of  fash- 
fen,  and  that  may  be  realised ;  but  you 
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would  nevei^  look,  for  the  result  of  such 
an  aim  or  such  an  enterprise,  to  dbtinc* 
tion  in  the  circle  of  politics.  The  citizen 
looks  forward  m  perspective,  and  labours 
in  the  walk  of  busy  merchandise,  for  the 
sum  which  he  thinks  will  satiate  the  am- 
bition of  his  nature — ^this  he  msry  reach, 
but  not  surely  an  eminence  of  literary 
fame.  And  so  of  every  other  landing- 
place  to  every  other  path  of  exertion.— 
As  18  the  seeking  so  is  the  finding.  The 
man  of  business  does  not  s^et  a  name  in 
philosophy.  The  man  of  Tetters  does  not 
get  to  the  pinnacle  of  affluence.  The 
man  of  victory  in  war,  does  not  obtain 
the  rfory  which  is  achieved  by  the  man 
of  discovery  hx  science.  And  so,  to  use  a 
designation  comprehensive  of  them  all, 
the  man  of  the  world  realises  some  one 
or  other  of  tihe  worM* s  objects  j  but  he 
does  not  realise  the  thiirgs  or  the  interests 
of  heaven.  Verily  he  hath  his  reward. 
He  gets  what  he  sous^ht  ibr,  and  has  no 
right  to  complafn  if  he  do  not  get  what 
he  never  sought  for.  He  reaches  the 
appropriate  termination  of  his  path.— 
Time  and  Eternity  are  both  set  before 
him;  he  made  choke  of  time,  and  he 
hath  sped  accordingly.  But  his  eternity 
is  a  blank ;  and  it  were  in  violation  of 
all  the  snaiogietf  of  humfan  experience  if 
it  were  otherwise.  It  Is  thus,  if  we  had 
time  to  illustrate  the  lesson  a  liule  farther, 
that  a  flood  of  light  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  position  that — not  because  a  man's 
actions  are  criminal,  but  simply  because 
his  affections  are  earthly — not  because  in 
the  deeds  of  hie  hand  there  has  been 
ought  of  the  violent  but  because  in  the 
desires  of  his  heart  there  has  been  nought 
of  the  spiritual — not  because  he  hath 
done  that  whkh  should  disgrace  him  in 
this  world  of  sinners  which  is  soon  to 
pass  away,  but  simply  because  he  hath 
neither  sought  after  a  place  nor  laboured 
in  the  work  of  preparation  for  that  world 
of  saints  which  is  to  remain  in  brightness 
for  ever. — On  these  grounds  alone,  and 
without  the  imputation  of  any  notorious 
delinquency  at  all,  there  is  many  a  most 
r'espectable  citizen,  who,  viewed  in  refer- 
ence to  his  capacity  as  an  immortal  crea* 
ture,  lives  all  his  days  in  a  state  of  utter 
negation  and  nakedness ;  dnd  who,  when 
overtaken  by  death,  will  find  himself  on 
the  margin  of  an  unprovided  eternity, 
with  nought  in  its  mighty  tfnd  unexpfered 
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fastness   before  him  but  tlie  dark  im- 
agery of  desolation  and  despair. 

But  the  final  issue  of  sucn  a  life  as  he 
hath  spent  in  the  world,  is  something  ad- 
ditional to  r  mere  shortness  from  heaven. 
There  is  fuither  included  in  it  the  posi- 
tive wretchedness  of  hell :  And  ere  the 
reason  and  the  conscience  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  such  a  consummation  as  this,  it 
is  not  enough  to  make  out  that  he  has 
been  all  along  sowing  to  that  which  is 
corrupt  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  tran- 
sitory ;  but  that  further,  he  is  charge- 
able with  that  which  is  corrupt  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  is  morally  reprehen- 
sible and  wrong.  The  great  difficulty 
of  a  gospel  minister  lies  in  convincing  of 
this,  our  amiable  and  virtuous  but  withal 
worldly  men.  Our  chief  encounter  in 
society,  is  with  a  meagre  and  superficial 
imagination  of  guilt.  Men  know  not 
what  they  have  done,  that  should  land 
them  in  so  frightful  a  consummation,  as 
the  hell  of  the  New  Testament  They 
understand  not  how  it  is,  that  any  sin  of 
theirs  should  have  lighted  up  those  fires 
which  are  to  burn  everlastingly.  They 
will  admit  that  they  have  failings;  but 
surely  nothing  commensurate  to  a  ven- 
geance so  relentless  and  so  interminable 
as  this.  There  may  be  seme  desperadoes 
in  wickedness — ^there  may  be  a  few  of 
stouter  and  more  stubborn  hardihood  than 
all  their  fellows — there  may  be  men  of 
fiend-like  atrocity,  whom  the  children  of 
this  world  so  little  resemble,  that  the 
world  at  large  would  shudder  at  them — 
these  may  be  the  befitting  inmates  of  that 
dire  and  dreadful  Pandnmonium,  where 
the  spirits  of  the  accursed  dwell.  But 
surely  the  kind  and  the  courteous  and 
tbexompanionable  men  of  our  own  daily 
walk  and  our  own  familiar  neighbour- 
hood, with  whom  we  exchange  the  visits 
of  hospitality  and  the  smiles  of  benignity 
and  good  will — you  would  not  assimilate 
their  guilt,  with  that  of  the  daring  out- 
cast, who  passes  through  life  in  utter 
recklessness  of  all  its  duties  and  of  all  its 
decencies.  This  cause  of  the  peace  which 
men  feel  about  their  eternal  prospects  is 
distinct  from  the  former.  It  is  a  juridical 
principle  that  is  quite  current  among  men, 
and  leads  a  mighty  reinforcement  to  the 
apathy  of  Nature.  They  are  at  peace, 
because  they  do  not  see  that  theirs  i^  at 
ill  a  giiilt  so  grievous  as  to  bring  down 


upon  it  the  burden  of  a  grit  /ous  condem 
nation — and  so  a  peace  which  we  fear  ii 
no  peace.  There  is  indeed  in  all  this  a 
very  complete  illusion.  For  a  man  to  be 
execrated  as  a  monster  in  society,  he  must 
have  outraged  the  duties  of  that  relation 
in  which  he  stands  to  his  fellow-men. 
Now  of  all  these  he  may  have  acquitted 
himself  in  a  very  tolerable  way;  and 
yet  there  is  another  and  a  distinct  rela- 
tion, to  which  also  belong  peculiar  duties 
of  its  own,  and  which  he  may  have  al- 
together nefi[lected — we  mean  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stands,  not  to  the  beings 
of  his  own  species,  but  to  the  Being  who 
made  him.  He  may  have  discharged 
himself  of  all  that  he  owes  to  his  fellows 
upon  earth,  and  yet  have  been  utterly 
unmindful  of  what  he  owes  to  God  ir 
heaven.  He  may  have  felt  the  force  of 
all  those  moral  and  sympathetic  affec- 
tions, which  bind  men  together  into  a 
community  below — and  yet  felt  no  at- 
traction whatever  to  Him  who  is  the 
great  Parent  and  Preserver  of  the  hu- 
man family.  There  might  be  many 
a  close  aiicl  kindly  reciprocation  of  mu- 
tual esteem,  and  mutual  tenderness,  and 
all  the  virtues  of  good  neighbourhood, 
among  ourselves  ;  and  yet  the  whole  oi 
this  terrestrial  society,  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  disruption  from  Him  who  is  at  once 
the  source  and  the  centre  of  the  created 
Universe.  It  is  just  as  if  a  stray  planet 
might  retain  its  cohesion,  and  its  chem- 
istry, and  all  those  laws  of  motion  and 
plastic  infiuences  which  would  continue 
to  uphold  many  of  the  processes  of  our 

f)resent  terrestrial  physics ;  but  which 
oosed  from  its  gravitation  to  the  sun 
would  drift  waywardly  in  space,  and 
become  an  outcast  from  the  harmonies 
of  the  great  mundane  system.  Now 
this  is  precisely  what  the  Bible  afiirma 
of  the  spiritual  world.  The  men  of  this 
planet  have  broken  off  their  affinity  tc 
God.  They  retain  many  of  their  wonted 
affinities  for  each  other ;  but  they  have 
made  disruption  and  a  wide  and  general 
departure  from  God.  They  have  yet  a 
terrestrial  ethics  with  the  graces  and 
moralities  of  which  some  are  so  richly 
adorned,  as  to  shine  in  beauteous  lustre 
before  the  eye  of  their  fellows ;  while 
others  even  in  reference  to  these  earth« 
born  virtues,  are  so  marred  and  mutila* 
ted,  that  they  are  looked  upon  by  all  as 
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Jie  objects  of  a  revolting  deformity.  Of 
the  great  principle  of  the  celestial  Ethics, 
ooth  may  at  the  same  time  be  alike  des- 
titute. It  is  experimentally  true,  that  the 
man  of  compassion  and  the  man  of  cru- 
elty, with  hearts  so  difieremly  affected 
by  the  sight  ef  distress,  may  be  in  the 
same  state  of  practical  indiiference  to- 
wards God.  It  is  the  spirit  of  a  sound 
philosophy,  as  well  as  oi  a  sound  faith, 
;o  affirm  that  Humanity,  with  all  her 
complexionai  varieties  of  *  character  be- 
tween one  specimen  and  another,  may 
be  throughout  impregnated  with  the  deep 
spirit  of  ungodliness. 

This  is  the  representation  of  that 
scripture  which  speaketh  to  us  from 
heaven ;  and  to  this,  we  believe,  that 
every  enlightened  conscience  upon  earth 
will  re-echo.  It  charges  not  injustice 
upon  all.  It  charges  not  gross  and 
abonunable  licentiousness  upon  all.  It 
charges  not  open  or  scandalous  pro- 
faneness  upon  all.  But  it  charges  un- 
godliness upon  all.  When  brought  to 
the  bar  of  civil  or  criminal  law,  when 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  when 
brouffht  to  the  bar  of  social  or  conventional 
morsdity  amoiigst  men,  you  may  be  most 
fully  and  honourably  acquitted.  Yet 
when  brought  to  the  biair  of  a  higher  ju- 
risprudence, there  may  be  laid,  and  most 
rightfully  laid  upon  you,  the  burden  of 
an  overwhelming  condemnation.  It  is 
then,  and  then  only  that  ungodliness 
stands  forth  as  an  article  of  the  indict- 
ment against  you.  It  is  then  that  the 
Being  who  made  you  takes  up  His  own 
cause,  and  appears  in  support  of  his 
Dwn  controversy.  It  is  then  that  ques- 
tion is  made,  not  of  the  claims'^  which 
men  have  upon  you,  but  of  those  pe- 
culiar and  transcendental  claims  which 
God  has  upon  you.  It  is  then  that  you 
are  met  with  the  question-*-"  What  have 
you  done  unto  God  ?"  In  reference  to 
the  moralities  of  your  human  companion- 
ship below,  th'ere  is  perhaps  not  one 
earthly  tribunal  before  which  you  might 
not  stand  in  the  attitude  of  proud  integ- 
rity. In  reference  to  that  transcendental 
morality,  which  relates  the  thing  that  is 
formed  to  Him  who  hath  formed  it — 
there  is  the  overthrow  of  every  preten- 
sion, and  man's  boasted  righteousness 
melteih  utterly  away. 

Now  it  is  man's  blindness  to  this  prin- 


ciple, which  forms  one  main  ingredient 
of  the  false  and  the  fatal  peace  that  is  so 
general  in  our  world.  There  is  blind- 
ness to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  upper 
sanctuary,  as  well  as  blindness  to  the  fu- 
turities of  the  unseen  state.  The  twc 
together  have  the  effect  of  a  most  deadly 
opiate ;  nor  are  we  to  wonder  if  our  spe- 
cies have  been  charmed  thereby,  into  so 
profound  a  spiritual  lethargy. — ^And  thus 
It  is,  that  though  the  creatures  of  a  fleet* 
ing  and  fantastic  day,  we  tread  on  earth 
with  as  assured  footsteps,  as  if,  instead  of 
its  shortlived  tenants  we  were  to  be  ever- 
lastingly its  lords.  And  the  laugh,  and 
the  sone,  and  the  festive  gaiety,  and  the 
busy  schemes  of  earthliness,  all  speak  a 
generation  fast  locked  in  the  insensibility 
of  spiritual  death.  Nor  do  the  terrors 
of  the  grave  shake  this  tranquillity — nor 
do  the  still  more  awful  terrors  of  the 
judgment-seat  That  day  of  man's  dis 
solution  which  is  so  palpably  at  hand, 
and  which  sends  before  it  so  many  inti- 
mations, fails  to  disturb  him.  That  day 
of  the  world's  dissolution,  when  the 
trumpet  shall  be  sounded,  and  the  men 
of  all  generations  shall  awake  to  the 
high  reckonings  of  eternity,  and  this 
earth  and  these  Heavens  shall  be  in* 
volved  in  the  ruins  of  one  mighty  con- 
flagration, and  the  wrath  that  now  if  sus- 
pended in  this  season  of  offered  mercy 
shall  at  length  break  forth  into  open 
manifestation  on  all  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  ungodliness — this  day,  which 
when  it  cometh,  will  absorb  every  heart 
in  one  fearful  and  overwhelming  interest 
— now  that  it  only  is  to  come,  and  is  seen 
through  the  imagined  vista  of  many  suc- 
cessive centuries,  has  no  more  effect  than 
a  dream  of  poetry.  And,  whether  from 
the  dimness  of  nature's  sight  to  all  the 
futurities  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  from 
its  slender  apprehension  of  that  guilt 
which  in  the  sacred  eye  of  heaven  is  so 
enormous — certain  it  is,  that  men  can 
travel  onward  both  to  the  death  and  to 
the  judgment,  and  say  peace,  peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace. 

The  awtulness  of  the  first  of  these 
events,  even  death,  bears  in  it  experimen- 
tal proof  to  God's  intolerance  of^  sin.  If 
He  indeed  felt  our  guilt,  as  little  as  we 
feel  our  danger — if  His  displeasure  v/ero 
a  thing  as  slight  and  as  gentle  af  our 
alarm — ^why  so  dreadful  a  visitation  jpcHS 
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our  specie*  m  deetb  ?<-«<«  ihi&g  unknown 
to  Hugels,  and  from  wfaieli  the  whole  of 
sentient  nature  shrinks  as  at  the  ap- 
prosch  of  most  nnnatnml  violence.  If 
God  be  as  much  at  peace  with  the  worlds 
as  the  world  is  at  peaceful  oomplaccBcj 
with  itself-*-why  keep  up  eo  hard  and  so 
hostile  A  dis^neation  against  it  ?--^r  if 
sin  be  of  as  trivial  acoount  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Heaven,  as  it  is  in  the  estimation 
of  human  society — bow  ishoiild  k  have 
brought  down  such  a  vengeance  upon 
earth,  as  to  have  smitten  k  with  a  pli^e 
of  mortality  throughout  all  its  bonjers ; 
and  swept  off  to  the  hideousaess  c^  the 
grave,  all  the  life  and  beauty  and  intelJi* 

fence  of  ils  successive  floneraUons. 
^hat  surely  is  no  trifle,  which  has  turned 
this  brighl  and  blooming  world  into  a 
vast  sepulchml  abode  for  the  men  of  all 
ages,  its  moaning  death-beds,  and  its 
weeping  &milies,  and  its  marred  and 
bcoken  companion8hips-*4hese  are  all 
emphatic  testimonies  of  God's  hatred  of 
moral  evil ;  for  thai  ain  bronght  all  this 
calamity  upon  tibe  world,  is  a  principle 
announced  to  us  in  scrij3ture--*and  it  is 
the  only  principle  whicL  resolves  to  us 
the  mystery  of  death.  And  when  the 
same  scripture  announces  that  after  death 
Cometh  the  judsment— *0  let  us  not  give 
in  10  the  treacherous  imngination :  tiiat 
He  who  hath  made  such  fell  exhibition 
of  severity  in  the  one,  will  in  the  other 
but  mani&st  and  indulge  his  tenderness. 
But  let  us  be  very  sure,  that,  as  death  is 
to  every  unrepentant  sinner  but  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  sorrows,  so  judgment 
will  be  to  him  as  a  second  death. 

We  shall  be  happy,  if,  as  the  fruit  of 
these  observations,  we  can  convince  any 
of  you,  that,  apart  from  crime,  apart 
from  literal  IransgressionB  of  the  di 


law,  there  may  be  the  utawst  spriiaal 
deetitutioo  in  the  mere  earthliaess  of  «tt 
a&ctions — the  most  entire  unfitaess  kt 
heaven  above,  simply  because  our  heaiff 
delight  and  deeine  sure  set  upon  the  world 
that  is  below— ^an  elernity  wholly  uDpio> 
vided)  because  the  pleasures  and  the  prO" 
vision  of  fane  are  all  that  we  seek  anil 
all  that  wa  care  for.  There  is  a  juridi- 
cal principle,  that  nothing  will  coaaeBia 
us  at  the  bar  of  our  final  reckonin^r,  but 
crime;  and  then  that  mere  cainalitjr,  io 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  »  no 
crime.  Now  it  is  not  a  crime  in  the  eye 
of  human  jurisprudence ;  but  in  the  ejt 
of  the  divine  jnrisprudenoe  it  is  the  most 
enormous  of  all.  It  is  the  preference  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  will  le^ 
minate  in  the  gloom  of  eaerlastiag  depri* 
yation  and  despair,  aiter  thnt  GpeatJOB, 
in  its  present  power  to  engage  and  to 
gratify,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  in 
shall  have  to  do  with  the  rebuke  too 
the  reseMment  of  Creation's  Lord  who 
endureth  for  ever.  O  be  persuaded, 
then,  of  your  need  of  a  gosoel ;  and 

five  up  from  this  tame  forimxi  your  id* 
ifierence  and  contempt  for  it  Be  ai- 
sured  that  the  great  apparatus  of  a  Me* 
diator,  and  a  Sacrifice,  and  a  risen  Hijrb 
Priest,  and  an  Inteircession  to  reconcile, 
and  a  Spirit  to  sanctify — ^be  assured  that 
all  this  vras  not  uncalled  for :  and  now 
aeek  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  change 
you  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual,  to 
crucify  those  affections  which  have  tbeir 
obieots  on  earth  and  are  now  so  vigor 
ously  aUve,  and  to  quicken  vrkhm  jfM 
such  new  affections  as  have  their  objects 
in  Heawen,  and  without  which  heaves 
can  never  be  the  place  of  our  abode,  aad 
just  because  it  cannot  be  the  place  or  ear 
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On  ike  KmnUedgt*  of  Ckritt  ami  Him  eruc^UtL 


*For  I  detonnined  not  %d  kaom  any  thing  anong  tmi,  mm  ienm 

ciAed."— 1  CoA.  ii.  SL 


nd 


Yov  axe  aware  that  Chrktian  truth 
consists,  not  of  one  article,  but  of  many 
articles ;  that  kk  the  treaaury  of  aacrea 
wisdom,  there  ara  things  both  new  and 
old,  and  all  of  which  ought  to  be  brought 
forth  and  unfolded  \o  the  view  q{  those 
who  are  attendi&g  the  lessons  of  prefmr- 
ation  for  eternity  ;  that  just  as  in  a  land- 
scape of  natatne,  so  it  is  not  one  single 
object  which  either  by  its  magnitude  oc^ 
cupies  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  land- 
scape, or  «ven  by  the  lustre  of  its  ovar- 
bearing  worth  and  importance  ought  to 
engross    oux    aacbiaive    vegards'  to  it 
There  is  not  one  object  in  the  whole 
field  of   revaktion,   which   ahould   so 
fasten  and  concentrate  our  ofaservatioa 
upon   it,  as  io  detach  us  from  all  the 
othert  that  stand  out  there  in  the  visible 
exhibition  ;   nor  one  of  such  exceeding 
size  and  piwninency,  as  should  cause  us 
ID  overloc^  the  variety  of  lesser  objects 
that  are   strewed  around  its    pedestal. 
But  still  aes  you  may  liave  often  noticed 
on  some  scene  or  Tepresentation  af  visi- 
ble beauty,  that,  all  crowded  though  it 
be  with  traits  of  loveliness,  there  is  some 
one  figure  in  the  groupe  bearing  itaetf 
so  nobly  and  so  commandingly  over  the 
rest,  as  to  be  ever  deawing  the  eye  and 
the  admiration  of  the  spectator  towards 
it-*so,  among  all*  the  oiversities  which 
the  Bible  places  be£>re  the  spirituai  eiye, 
may  there  be  one  truth  of  auch  eclipsing 
superiority  o^v«r  all  the  others,  as  that 
ever  preaent,  or  at  least  of  constaat  re- 
currence to  the  thoughts,  it  may  be  the 
one  on   which  a  Christian  heart  shall 
dwell  with  perpetaal  fondness,  and  be 
oftenest  abaorded  in  the  contemplation 
of  it     Paul  in  the  text  points  to  such  a 
truth  ;  and  if  he  do  not  just  tell  us  that 
it  ought   to  monopolise  the  regards  of 
every  disciple,  he  at  least  tells  us  of  its 
lofty  and  superlative  claims  upon  them, 
it  is  well  that  in  this  matter  weliave  the 
gnidanoe  of  apostolical  taste  and  apostoli- 


cal discernment;  nor  can  we  do  better 
than  look  to  tha\  very  quarter  yhere  this 
ffifled  man  of  inspiration  is  so  fixedly 
lookiog,  when  he  says  I  am  determinad 
to  know  nothing  among  you  save  'Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified. 

While  so  employed,  we  should  like 
duefiy  to  confine  your  attention  to  .the 
specincation  which  the  apostle  attaches 
lo  our  Saviour,  when  he  passes  from  the 
DMntion  of  Christ  in  the  general  to  the 
mention  of  Him  crucified ;  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  title  which  this  object  so 
specialised  has  on  the  supreme  attention 
o[  ChristiaAS.  And  it  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  observations,  that, 
though  Christ  crucified  ahould  be  the 
supreme,  He  is  not  the  sole  object  of 
our  regard;  and  that,  so  far  from  the 
dignity  of  the  object  bein?  reduced  in 
consequence,  it  is  in  fact  enhanced  when 
thus  translated  from  a  place  of  solitude 
to  a  place  of  supremacy. 

The  first  tide  that  Christ,  crucified 
hath  upon  our  attention  is,  that  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  we  are  provided 
against  the  most  urgent  and  appalling 
calamity  which  hangs  over  our  species. 
If  we  abide  in  ignorance  herein,  the 
wrath  of  God  ahideth  upon  us.  Let 
the  apathy  of  man  to  his  real  condition 
be  what  it  inay — this  may  lighten  for  a 
time  his  iears,  but  it  does  not  lighten  the 
actual  burden  of  his  curse  and  his  con- 
denmation.  He  may  have  bean  seieed 
by  the  spirit  of  deep  slumber ;  but  he 
only  sleeps  on  the  eve  of  a  coming 
storm.  Bach  nay  be  the  profoundness 
of  has  spiritual  lethargy,  that  the  denun* 
ciatjins  of  vengeance  are  unheard  ;  and 
thestovehouee  of  that  vengeance  in  hea* 
vea,  even  the  breast  of  the  ofiended 
Godhead,  in  which  are  treasured  up  tha 
remembrance  o{  all  His  wrongs,  and 
His  unalterable  purposes  of  redress  and 
vindicatirin--this  may  lie  hid  in  deep 
oblivion  from  his  eye ;  and  just  because 
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our  BpeQ]e%  bs  ieaik  l-^-^thmg  unknown 
to  angeb,  and  firom  wfaieii  the  whole  of 
•entieni  nature  shrinks  as  at  the  ap- 
proach of  moat  unnatjunl  violence,  if 
God  be  as  much  at  peace  with  the  wwld^ 
as  the  world  is  at  peaceful  oompLacencj 
wkh  itself — why  keep  up  eo  hard  aad  so 
hoatile  a  dispenaation  against  it  ?-*^r  if 
sin  be  of  aa  trivial  acoount  in  the  estinaar 
lion  of  Heaven,  as  it  is  in  the  estimaticiii 
of  human  society — bow  should  ii  have 
brought  down  such  a  vengeance  upon 
earth,  as  to  hare  amiiten  it  with  a  plague 
of  fnoHnlky  throughout  all  its  bordered 
and  swept  off  to  the  hideoustteas  of  the 
grave,  all  the  life  and  beauty  and  iotaUi'^ 
gence  of  in  successive  generatione. 
That  surely  is  no  trifle,  which  has  turned 
this  bright  and  blooming  world  into  a 
vast  sepulchral  abode  for  the  men  of  all 
ages.  Its  moaaing  deathbeds,  and  its 
weeping  &railies,  and  its  marred  and 
broken  oomnanionsbips— ^hese  are  all 
emphatic  testamonks  of  God's  hatred  of 
moral  evil ;  for  thm  aia  browgiht  all  this 
calamity  upon  the  world,  is  a  principte 
announced  to  us  in  .scrjiature«-*and  it  is 
the  only  f^rinciple  which  resolves  to  ns 
the  mystery  of  death.  Aod  when  the 
same  scripture  announces  that  after  death 
Cometh  the  judgment— ^-O  let  us  not  give 
in  to  the  treacherous  imagination ;  tliat 
He  who  hath  made  such  fell  exhibition 
of  severity  in  the  one,  will  in  the  other 
but  manitest  and  indulge  his  tenderness. 
But  let  us  be  very  sure,  that,  as  death  is 
to  every  unrepentant  sinner  but  the  be* 
ginning  of  his  sorrouw,  so  judgsEkent 
will  be  to  him  as  a  second  death. 

We  shall  be  happy,  if,  as  the  fruit  of 
these  observations,  we  can  convince  any 
of  you,  that,  apart  from  crime,  aparl 
from  literal  transgressions  of  the  divinn 


law,  there  may  be  die  ntniost  spinlnal 
destitution  in  the  mere  aaithUness  of  on 
affsctions-^the  most  entire  unfitness  for 
heaven  above,  simply  because  our  heai^s 
delight  and  desine  are  set  iipon  the  wmU 
that  is  below— ^  eternity  wholly  unpro 
vided)  because  the  pleasures  and  the  pro* 
vision  of  liaie  are  all  that  we  seek  and 
all  that  we  ears  for.  There  is  a  juridi- 
cal principle,  that  notliiag  wiU  conaems 
us  at  the  bar  of  our  final  reckoning,  bat 
crime;  and  then  that  mere  carnality,  in 
the  general  sense  of  the  word,  is  no 
crime.  Mow  it  is  not  a  crime  in  the  eyt 
of  human  jurisprudence ;  but  in  the  ejt 
of  the  divine  jnrisprudenoe  it  is  the  most 
enormous  of  all.  It  is  the  preference  of 
the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  will  le^ 
minate  in  the  gloom  of  everlasting  depri* 
.vation  and  despair,  after  that  Ckeatios, 
in  its  present  power  to  engage  and  to 
gratify,  shall  have  passed  away,  and  we 
shall  have  to  do  with  the  rebuke  aod 
the  resentment  of  Creation's  Lord  who 
endureth  for  ever.  O  be  persuaded, 
then,  of  yoi\r  need  of  a  gospel ;  and 

five  up  from  this  tiiae  forward  your  in- 
ifiereoce  and  contempt  for  it.  Be  as- 
sured that  the  great  apparatus  of  a  Me- 
diator, and  a  Sacrifice,  and  a  risen  Hij?h 
Priest,  and  an  Intercession  to  reconcue, 
and  a  Spirit  to  eanotify — ^be  assured  that 
all  this  was  not  uncalled  for :  and  now 
seek  unto  Him  who  is  able  to  change. 
joa  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual,  to 
crucify  those  afiections  which  have  their 
objects  on  earth  and  are  now  so  vigor- 
ously  akve,  and  to  quicken  within  yon 
such  new  affections  as  have  their  objects 
in  Heaven,  and  without  which  heaven 
can  never  be  the  place  of  our  abode,  and 
just  because  it  caniuH  be  the  place  oi  onr 
enjoyinent. 
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''For  I  detenBiiMd  not  %d  knenr  aiiY  tfaw aaiong too, «ajr«  lenH  Chnt,  aad  faun 

cified."— 1  Cob.  ii.  SL 


Toc7  axe  aware  that  Chrktian  truth 
consists,  not  of  one  article,  but  of  many 
articles ;  that  'm  the  treasury  of  sacres 
wisdoiHi  there  are  things  both  new  and 
oldyand  all  of  which  ought  to  be  brought 
forth  and  unfolded  to  the  view  of  thiose 
who  are  attending  the  lessons  of  prepar- 
ation ibr  eternity  j  thai  just  as  in  a  land- 
scape of  nature,  so  it  is  not  one  single 
object  which  either  by  its  magnitude  oc^ 
cupies  the  whole  of  Ihe  spiritual  land- 
scape, or  «ven  by  the  lustre  of  its  ovtr- 
bearing  worth  and  importance  ought  to 
engross  oux  aJtcbisive  rogards'  to  it. 
These  is  not  one  object  in  the  whole 
field  of  ndvelation,  which  should  so 
fasten  and  concentrate  oux  observation 
upon  it,  as  to  detach  us  from  all  tha 
otheis  that  stand  out  thexe  in  the  visible 
exhibition  ;  nor  one  of  such  exceeding 
size  aiad  pFominency,  as  should  cause  us 
ID  overlo^  the  variety  of  lesser  objects 
that  are  strewed  airound  its  pedestal. 
But  still  ats  you  may  liave  often  noticed 
on  some  scene  or  representation  of  visi* 
Ue  beauty,  that,  all  crowded  though  it 
be  with  traits  of  loveliness,  there  is  some 
one  figure  in  the  groupe  bearing  itself 
so  nobly  and  so  commandingly  over  the 
rest,  as  to  be  ev«r  drawing  the  eye  and 
the  admirsition  of  the  spectator  towards 
k-*so,  among  all  the  aiversiliies  which 
the  Bible  places  before  the  spiritual  €pre, 
may  there  be  one  troth  of  such  eclipsing 
superiority  over  all  the  others,  as  that 
ever  present,  or  at  least  of  constant  re- 
currence to  the  Noughts,  it  snay  be  the 
one  on  which  a  Christian  heart  shall 
4weU  with  perpetual  fondness,  and  be 
oftenest  aboorded  in  the  contemplation 
of  it.  Paul  in  the  text  jpoints  to  such  a 
truth ;  and  if  he  do  not  just  tell  us  that 
it  ought  to  monopolise  the  regards  of 
every  disciple,  he  at  least  tells  us  of  its 
lofty  and  superlative  claims  upon  them. 
It  is  well  that  in  this  matter  weliave  the 
gmdance  of  apostolical  taste  and  apostoli- 


cal discernment;  nor  can  we  do  better 
than  look  to  that  ^^^y  quarter  yhere  this 
gifted  man  of  inspiration  is  so  fixedly 
loddog,  when  he  says  I  am  determinad 
to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus 
Cbxist  and  Him  crucified. 

While  so  employed,  we  should  like 
chiefiy  to  confine  your  attention  to  .the 
specincation  which  the  apostle  attaches 
lo  our  Saviour,  when  he  passes  from  the 
mention  o[  Christ  in  the  general  to  the 
mention  of  Him  crucified ;  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  title  which  this  object  so 
specialised  has  on  the  supreme  attention 
of  Christiaas.  And  it  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  observations,  that, 
though  Christ  crucified  should  be  the 
supreme,  He  is  not  the  sole  object  of 
our  regard;  and  that,  so  &r  from  the 
dignity  of  the  object  beiof  reduced  in 
consequence,  it  is  in  fact  enhanced  when 
thus  translated  from  a  place  of  solitude 
to  a  place  of  supremacy. 

The  first  title  that  Chrisv  crucified 
hath  upon  our  attention  is,  that  by  the 
knowledge  of  this  we  are  provided 
against  the  most  urgent  and  appalling 
calamity  which  hangs  over  our  species. 
If  we  abide  in  ignorance  herein,  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  upon  us.  Let 
the  apathy  of  man  to  bis  real  condition 
be  what  it  aoay — this  may  lighten  for  a 
time  kw  fears,  but  it  does  not  lighten  the 
actual  burden  of  his  curse  astd  his  con- 
demnation. He  may  have  been  seieed 
by  the  spirit  of  deep  slumber ;  but  he 
only  sleeps  on  the  eve  of  a  coming 
storm.  Such  may  be  the  profoundness 
of  has  spiritual  lethargy,  that  the  denun* 
ciations  of  vengeiMiee  are  unheard  ;  and 
the  storehouse  of  that  vengeance  in  hea* 
ven,  even  the  bceast  of  the  ofiended 
GkMihead,  in  which  are  treasured  up  the 
remembrance  of  all  His  wrongs,  and 
His  unalterable  purposes  of  redress  and 
vindicatifm-^this  may  lie  hid  in  deep 
oblivion  from  his  eye ;  and  just  because 
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iM  danger  is  wholly  unfelt,  the  deliver- 
ance therefrom  may  he  wholly  unprized. 
He  may  he  alike  reckless  of  sin  and  of 
the  Saviour ;  and  hecause  the  one  falls 
lightly  upon  his  conscience,  the  other 
may  oe  of  light  esteem  in  his  computa- 
tion. But  it  is  not  hi^  hlindness  that  can 
either  change,  or  can  annihilate,  the 
eternal  relationships  hy  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. He  is  within  the  domain  of 
on  eternal  government,  hcyond  which 
he  cannot  transport  himself:  He  is  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  strict  and  un- 
changeahle  law,  from  which  he  cannot 
escape.  There  is  a  throne  in  heaven, 
and  a  God  sitting  upon  that  throne,  from 
the  rehuke  of  whose  countenance  he 
cannot  flee  away — by  whom  the  mean- 
est of  His  accoutitable  family  cannot  he 
overlooked — and  all  those  dealin&^s  with 
every  creature  whom  He  has  formed, 
will  serve  to  illustirate  the  force  and  the 
purity  and  the  rectitude  of  a  high  moral 
administration.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  shut  his  eyes  and  so  extinguish 
his  preception  of  the  truth :  hut  he  can- 
not extinguish  the  truth  itself 

These  are  the  real,  and  stahle,  and 
Buhstantial  conditions  of  his  heing,  and 
he  cannot  obliterate  them.  He  hath 
broken  a  commandment,  the  awful  sanc- 
tions of  which  were  set  forth  in  the  hear- 
mg  of  men  and  of  angels  ;  and  in  their 
sight  they  must  be  executed.  There  is 
a  solemn  day  that  will  speedily  overtake 
\i8  all,  when  we  shall  be  reckoned  with 
for  our  ungodliness — when  we  shall  be 
charged  with  having  Uved  out  our  time 
in  the  world,  regardlessly  of  Him  who 
made  the  world — when  the  heart  shall 
be  taken  cognisance  of  for  all  its  stray 
affections  from  Him  to  whom  it  owed 
supreme  allegiance — when  the  question 
shall  be  put,  what  hast  thou  done  unto 
Qod ;  and  the  mighty  requirement  of 
doing  all  things  to  His  glory  shall  be  set 
up,  as  the  only  standard  of  reference  by 
which  to  try  all  pur  duties  and  all  our 
deviations.  All  this  we  may  cancel  for  a 
time  from  our  own  recollection  ;  but  we 
cannot  cancel  it  from  the  book  of  God's 
remembrance — nor  can  we  cancel  it  from 
those  certainties  which  •hall  be  fulfilled, 
on  the  person  of  every  sinner  who  dies  an 
outcast  from  reconciliation.  Truth  will 
have  its  way  upon  him.  The  jealousies 
of  an  incensed  God  will  burst  forth  into 


an  open  discharge ;  and  all  the  attributet 
of  a  nature  tliat  is  holy  and  unchangeable 
must  then  stand  out  in  their  own  propel 
demonstration.  Among  the  frivolities  of 
a  short-lived  day,  we  may  have  cradled 
our  souls  into  unconcern  ;  and  this  may 
disguise  from  us,  but  it  cannot  destroy  in 
itself,  the  reality  of  things.  The  treach- 
ery  of  this  world's  delusions,  can  nevei 
belie  the  truth  of  heaven's  declarations. 
And  still  it  remaineth,  amid  all  the  un- 
heedings  of  nature's  incredulity  and  na- 
ture's blindness — ^that  there  must  be  some 
awful  adjustment  between  God  as  th€ 
insulted  Sovereign,  and  man  as  the  rebel 
who  hath  defied  and  disobeyed  Him. 

The  direct,  and,  if  ono  may  so  term 
it,  the  natural  way  of  bringing  about  this 
adjustment,  were  by  the  infliction  of  the 
threatened  penalty  on  those  who  had  in* 
curred  it — precisely  as  the  difference  be- 
tween a  creditor  and  a  debtor  is  adjusted, 
by  enforcing  payment  It  is  thus  that 
God  might  have  eased  Him  of  his  adver- 
saries, and  swept  away  from  the  face  of 
His  creation  tnat  guilt  which  had  de- 
formed it;  and  made  full  demonstration 
of  His  justice  and  His  power,  by  lifting 
up  the  red  arm  of  an  avenger  over  the 
hosts  of  the  rebellious ;  and  as  it  were 
cleared  out  from  the  domain  of  purity, 
the  loathsome  and  ofiensive  spectacle  of 
sin,  by  dooming  all  who  were  tainted 
with  it  10  an  accursed  territory,  where 
they  should  be  for  ever  apart  from  the 
children  of  His  own  kingdom.  And  this 
is  the  very  doom  that  lie^  on  humanity — 
the  very  curse  that  adheres  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  it — the  very  sentence 
which,  whether  you  tremble  under  it  or 
not,  is  written  against  you  in  the  book 
of  condemnation.     And  could  we  only 

Eursue  each  conscience,  with  the  appre- 
ension  of  this,  as  with  an  arrow  sticking 
fast ;  and  make  known  to  its  owner,  how 
unrelenting  the  law  of  God  is,  and  how 
impossible  it  were  for  Him,  by  any  com- 
promise of  dignity  or  of  truth,  to  coimive 
at  transgression,  or  look  to  sin  witnout 
the  fuL  attestation  of  His  righteous  ab- 
horrence— then  might  every  soul,  awake 
to  the  dread  reality  of  its  own  condition, 
above  all  other  knowledge,  hold  the 
knowledge  of  a  Saviour  to  be  indeed  the 
most  precious. 

And  it  is  through  a  Saviour,  that  the 
adjustment  br?"i^n    '••^  Lawgiver  ano 
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the  sinner  has  been  made.  The  tidings 
of  this  adjustment  form  the  very  essence 
of  the  gospel.  The  debt  is  not  exatled 
from  the  principal,  because  paid  by  a 
surety.  The  penalty  is  not  laid  on  the 
transgressor,  because  laid  on  a  substitute. 
To  remove  the  oilence  of  a  dishonoured 
law,  there  needeth  not. now.  that  the 
ofiender  shall  be  borne  away  to  a  place 
of  exile  or  imprisonment— for  by  the 
price  of  a  Redeemer's  blood  hath  the 
law  been  magnified  ;  and,  grander  exhi- 
bition far  of  its  authority  than  that  the 
sinner  should  die,  is  that  he  should  pass 
under  the  covert  of  His  mediatorship 
who  gave  himself  up  a  nobler  sacrifice. 
It  is  this  which  constitutes  the  excellency 
of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  crucified. 
There  was  a  need  be,  that  the  wrath  of 
God  should  be  discharged ;  and  it  has 
been  discharged  on  the  head  of  this  illus- 
trious sufferer.  There  was  a  need  be, 
that  if  ever  mercy  should  go  forth  from 
heaven  upon  our  world,  it  should  wear 
upon  its  forehead  the  impress  of  the  truth 
and  justice  and  holiness  of  heaven  ;  and 
that  these  perfections  of  Him  who  dwell- 
eth  there  should  so  appear  in  vindicated 
majesty,  as  that  glory  to  God  in  the 
highest  might  meet  and  be  in  harmony 
vith  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  to  the 
children  of  men :  And  nowhere  but  in 
the  cross  of  Christ  ball  the  world  beheld 
so  very  peculiar  a  manifestation  of  the 
Godh^.  There  was  a  need  be,  that, 
if  ever  again  the  sinner  could  be  admitted 
into  the  august  presence  of  Him  whom 
he  had  displeased,  the  way  of  readmit- 
unce  should  be  guarded  by  such  a  cere- 
monial, as  would  announce  to  him  in 
solemn  and  emphatic  characters  the  evil 
of  sin  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  a  way  has 
been  opened,  through  the  rent  vail  of  a 
Saviours  flesh,  and  been  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  a  divine  atonement  And 
what  can  more  concern  you,  than  .to 
know  this  path  of  recall  from  your  eter- 
nal banishment  ?  WRat  more  momentous 
to  us.  than  that  there  has  been  ibund  ou^ 
another  way  for  the  descending  ven- 
geanoe  of  heaven,  than  that  it  should  fall 
on  our  guilty  and  devoted  heads  ?  What 
is  there  on  the  wide  universe  in  which 
we  are  placed,  that  should  come  more 
urgently  home  to  our  personal  interests 
and  fears,  than  when  told  of  that  mifi^hty 
%nd  mysterious  trajisfercnce,  by  which 


ihe  whole  burden  of  this '  tremondou!i 
curse  has  been  made  to  pass  away  from 
us ;  and  we  are  again  usnered  back  intn 
the  friendship  of  heaven's  family  ? 

And  let  us  have  you  all  to  understand, 
that  this  is  not  the  general  exposition  of 
.an  argument,  in  which  you  have  no  con- 
cern, and  to  which  you  may  look  from ' 
a  distance  with  an  eye  of  cold  and  intel- 
lectual speculation.  There  is  none  here 
present,  on  whom  it  does  not  bear  with 
the  specific  injport  of  one  who  is  point- 
edly and  individually  addrest  oy  it.  The 
message  of  the  gospel  is  something  more 
than  a  voice,  which  merely  reports  to  all 
what  is  good  that  all  may  hear  of  it  It 
is  in  &ct  the  bearer  of  whai  is  good,  and 
brings  the  good  nigh  unto  each  that  each 
may  lay  hold  of  it  There  is  in  it  no 
doubt  tne  testimony  of  a  great  deliver- 
ance for  sinners;  but  this  testimony  is 
just  as  good  as  an  offer  Co  all  who  are  with- 
in reach  of  the  sound  of  it — for  there  is  a 
way  of  so  receiving  the  testimony,  as 
that  the  deliverance  of  which  it  speaks 
shall  be  received  along  with  it,  and  it 
thus  be  fastened  on  by  an  act  of  appropria- 
tion. And  the  way  in  which  you  have 
to  receive  it,  is  simply  to  receive  it  with 
credit  Put  faith  in  it,  and  you  will 
have  in  your  own  person  the  full  experi- 
ence of  Its  faithfulness.  It  is  your  trust 
in  this  gospel  salvation,  which  constitutes 
your  acceptance  of  it  It  is  on  the  step- 
ping-stone of  belief  in  the  record,  that 
you  pass  from  death  unto  life.  This  is 
the  one  and  only  turning  point  of  your 
reconciliation  ;  and  did  we  know  how  to 
frame  the  intimation,  so  as  to  bring  it 
more  plainly  and  more  persuasively  to 
your  doors,  we  should  labour  to  assure 
you  of  this,  that  the  more  firm  your  re- 
liance on  the  blood  of  the  great  propitia- 
tion, the  more  certain  is  your  possession 
of  all  it  hath  wrought  and  of  all  it  hath 
purchased  for  you. 

Let  the  sinner  then  be  fairly  arrested 
by  a  sense  of  danger — let  his  conscience 
be  up  in  alarm  because  of  the  coming 
jifdgment ;  and  truth  with  its  penetrating 
becums  make  known  to  him  that  he  is  in 
the  handt  of  an  angry  God — let  him 
once  be  overtaken  by  that  fear  fulness, 
which,  under  a  just  view  of  his  exposed 
and  guilty  conditiqn,  should  sieze  upon 
his  soul ;  and,  shooting  his  anticipations 
I  across  that  barrier  of  death  to  which  he 
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n  8o  rapidly  aifproaching,  let  the  eternhv 
beyond  it  be  peopled  to  the  eye  of  his 
mind  with  the  appalling  imagery  of  yen- 
geance  and  despair-— -O  how  fondly 
would  he  desire,  and  how  highly  would 
he  appreciate  the  tidings  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied ;  and  even  join  the  apostle  in  sayings 
that  nothing  else  than  this  he  desired  to 
know,  because  nothing  but  this  could 
bring  him  relief  from  the  terrors  by 
which  he  was  occupied.  WreCched,  an^ 
wearied  out  with  attempts  to  find  the 
door  of  escape,  would  be  hail  with  rap- 
ture that  outlet  from  the  penalties  of  the 
law,  which  has  been  opened  up  hy  the 
expiatory  death  made  known  to  us  m  the 
gospel ;  and. when  he  sees  in  the  pro- 
visions of  its  wondrous  economy,  now 
by  the  noblest  of  victims  there  had  been 
rendered  to  the  justice  of  Qod  the  noblest 
of  vindications — how  it  must  rejoice  him 
to  find  that  the  Divinity  might  at  once 
be  glorified  and  he  himself  be  safe. 

But  of  what  avail  it  may  be  thought, 
is  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  when 
there  is  no  such  vivacity  of  alarm — 
when  people  immersed  m  wordliness 
have  no  care  or  concern  for  any  thin? 
beyond  it— when  these  terrors  are  all 
tmfelt,  and  the  tidings  of  deliverance  are 
therefore  all  unheeded — and  the  medi- 
cine is  m  no  demand,  just  because  the 
disease  has  excited  no  apprehension? 
This  is  very  much  the  general  condition 
of  men  in  society.  They  are  in  peace 
already,  and  therefore  need  nothing  to 
pacify  them.  Christ  has  been  called  the 
anchor  of  the  soul ;  but  ere  the  soul  go 
in  quest  of  an  anchor  must  it  not  first  be 
thrown  into  stormy  agitation  1  And 
must  there  not  be  revealed  to  the  spirit- 
ual eye  the  vengeance  that  lies  upon 
guilt,  ere  it  can  discern  or  look  with  fbnd 
complacency  on  the  worth  of  the  ofifered 
atonement  ? 

Now  it  is  very  true,  that,  were  we  to 
describe  the  religions  state  of  the  great 
majority  of  our  species,  we  should  say 
that  the  dannfe '  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
deliverance  or  the  other  are  alike  un- 
seen by  them- -that  if  they  have  no  joy 
m  the  pardon  of  the  gospel,  %ey  have 
as  little  consternation  in  the  threats  of  the 
law — and  that,  profoundly  asleep  unto 
both,  they  live  without  delight  in  Christ  as 
(heir  Saviour,  and  without  dread  of  God 
ts  thei^  Judge. 


And  thus  it  has  been  a  most  natofal 
imagination  among  Christian  writers, 
thu,  ere  men  will  seek  to  know  ChrLit 
craeified,  they  must  be  made  to  know 
themselves  as^  liable  to  the  punishment 
that  he  hath'  biyrDe--^hat  they  must  first 
be  awakened  to  a  sight  of  the  enemy 
who  pnrsites^them,  ere  they  will  flee  tc 
that  place  of  refuge  wliere  they  are  in 
safety  from  bi^  power — that  a  sense  of 
guilt  must  take  the  precedency  in  their 
hearts,  of  any  anxious  longmg  after  ab- 
solution from  it — and  that  each  must  feel 
with  pungency  he  is  a  great  siuner,  ere 
he  can  ^  the  preciousness  of  Christ  as 
a  great  Saviour. 

Of  what  use  then,  may  it  be  thought, 
is  it  -to  preach  Christ  to  a  listless  and 
lethargic  auditory?  Paul,  it  is  true,  said 
that  he  determined  to  know  nothing  else 
among  his  hearers — ^but  is  not  one  thing 
at  least  indi^ensable  to  be  previously 
known,  ere  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  can  be  it  all  appreciated  t 
Must  ncft  che  people  who  are  add  rest 
with  the  ofiler  of  salvation,  be  convinced 
of  sm,  ere  salvation  can  be  at  all  dear  to 
them  ? 
.  Let  us  attempt  to  state  ni  Ji  few  words, 
how  we  conceive  that  this  matter  practi- 
cally stands.  And  first  we  think,  that 
we  must  have  the  testimony  of  many 
consciences  when  we  say,  that  there  is 
not  much  of  grief,  there  is  not  much  of 
sensibility,  there  is  not  any  very  pungent 
or  penetrating  conviction  of  sin  in  your 
hearts — nothing  we  fear  that  amounts  to 
a  state  of  spirrtual  distress  or  spiritual 
restlessness — and  that,  bating  a  few 
week-day  forps  and  a  few  sabbath  ob- 
servations, the  successive  months  and 
years  of  your  existence  in  this  world 
pass  tolerably  away,  without  any  thins 
being  either  very  sensibly  felt,  or  very 
strenuously  done  by  you,  for  the  interest 
of  your  eternity. 

Now  it  is  not  by  the  very  same  foot- 
steps, that  all  are  led  from  their  present 
state  of  death  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to 
the  state  of  being  spiritually  alive.  Could 
we  in  the  first  instance  disturb  th^m  out 
of  their  security— could  we  lead  them  to 
see  that  gulph  of  destruction,  which  lieth 
at  the  end  of  the  broad  way,  crowded  ac 
it  is  by  a  multitude  as  heedless  as  them 
selves — could  the  frown  of  an  incensed 
lawgivei  be  made  manifest  to  their  souls^ 
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and  thpy  he  told  to  their  own  apprehen- 
sion that  by  nature  they  are  ijndone — 
his  were  a  condition  wnich  some  have 
realized;  and  weary  and  heavy  laden 
under  a  sense  of  its  terrors,  haye  at  length 
heard  the  invitation  to  rest,  and  to  their 
happiness  have  found  it«  The  terrors  of 
the  law  have  shul  them  up  unto  the  faith 
of  thp  gospel ;  and  they  have  a.rrived  at 
peace^  throus^h.  a  labyrinth  of  many  dis- 
quietudes. It  was  by  an  avenue  through 
the  dark  forebodings  of  .guih,  that  they 
at  length  reached  a  landing  place  among 
the  comforts  and  promises  ol  the  gospel  ] 
and,  as  we  pften  read  in'the  nistory 
of  conversions — the  transition  of  their 
hearts,  from  ^Jhe  ialae  peace  of  nature  to 
the  true,  p^ce  of  Christianity,  was 
through  a  long  intermediate  passage  of 
many  doubts,  and  many  agitations. 

Now. though  this  is  a  frequent  way  of 
pa^8ing[  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light.  It  is  not  the  onlv  way.  We  would 
not  ply  you  exclusively  with  the  threaten- 
ings  of  the  law— :till  we  ivdged  the  alarm 
to  be  enough  lively,  and  the  affliction  for 
sin  to  be  enpugh  deep  and  sorrowful,  and 
the  sense  of  danger  and  of  helplessness 
to  b^  enough  overwhelming,  and  the 
whole  discipline  of  legal  remorse  and 
legal  apprehensions  to  be  enough  length- 
ened out— for  then  plying  you  with  the 
overtures  of  reconciliation,  through  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified.  We  should 
rather  incline  to  mix  both  at  the  outset  of 
our  ministrations ;  and,  alike  removed 
though  many  of  you  may  be  from  the 
fears  of  guilt  and  the  consolations  of 
grace,  yet,  within  the  compass  of  single 
breathing,  should  we  like  to  tell  that 
while  by  the  one  all  has  been  lost,  by  the 
other  all  has  been  regained  for  you. 

And  our  reason  for  this,  will  perhaps 
recommend  itself  to  your  own  experience. 
No  man  likes  to  open  his  eyes  to  the 
spectacle  which  gives  him  pain ;  and, 
should  he  have  the  jpower,  he  would 
rather  turn  hiD&  away  from  it  Could  he, 
by  the  putting  forth  of  his  own  volitions, 
drown  the  remembrance  of  that  which 
hurts  or  which  disquiets  him — then  the 
temptation  will  be  felt  to  a  little  more 
sleep  and  a  little  more  slumber.  He  will 
bid  off  the  unwelcome  intruder  if  he  can ; 
and  that  for  the  sake  of  a  peaceful  or  a 
pleasing  oblivion  from  all  that  might 
narrow  up  his  soul — ^iust  as  the  mariners 
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of  a  sinking  vessel,  or  the  adventurer  on 
a  sea  of  commercial  speculation  who  finds 
that  his  coming  bankruptcy  is  inevitable, 
have  been  known  to  take  an  opiate  in 
mad  intoxication  from  the  agonising 
sense  of  the  ruin  which  impended  over 
them. 

.  Now  it  is  just  so  with  the  human 
mind  in  reffsrence  to  eternity,  and  to  Flim 
who  ha^  the  disposal  of  it  Let  a  demon- 
stration be  offered  in  the  characters  of 
terror ;  and  man's  firs^  and  natural  move- 
ment would  be  to  make  his  escape  from 
it  He  will  keep  aloof  from  a  spectacle 
that  disturbs  him ;  and  by  the  very  dis- 
tance at  which  he  stands  from  it,' may 
protect  his  conscience  from  all  violent  or 
distressful  agitation.  In  these  circum- 
stances, let  the  severities  of  the  law 
be  offered  and  nothing  else,  and  the  man 
may  seek  after  any  outlet  rather  than 
brave  a  contemplation'  so  appalling.  He 
may  never,  through  his  whole  life  long, 
have  experience  of  the  deeper  agonies  of 
horror  or  remorse — and,  just  because 
of  the  wilful  and  resolute  distance  at 
which  he  keeps  himself  from  the  whoU 
contemplation,  he,  from  the  place  he 
occupies,  may  view  religion  as  a  dull  and 
a  comfortless  system  :  and  while  perhaps 
he  acquits  himself  oi  its  outward  decen- 
cies, he  will  take  care  if  he  can  help 
it  not  to  drink  in  its  terrors. ,  And  many 
are  his  facilities  for  keeping  it  at  abey- 
ance, and  for  postponing  all  settlement 
of  the  question  to  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son— when  like  to  tremble  as  Felix  of 
old,  under  the  power  of  its  denunciations. 
How  easy  it  were  in  the  glee  of  merry 
coraplinipnship,  to  drown  the  urgencies 
of  the  last  menacing  sermon.  How 
manifold  are  the.  varieties  of  business  or 
amusement,  in  whose  whirl  he  can  dissi- 
pate every  rising  impression  of  fear  or  of 
seriousness  in  his  bosom.  With  what 
effect  can  he  lull  the  alarms  of  his  inward 
monitor,  by  any  of  the  thousand  sopori- 
fics, which  sense  and  time  and  the  world 
administer  to  carnality.  And  then  how 
possible  it  is  for  a  man  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  forgetfulness,  and  Co 
cradle  his  soul  in  the  repose  of  a  deep 
and  determined  insensibility.  The 
preaching  of  the  law,  though  in  all  the 
thunders  of  its  violated  majetty,  may 
have  no  more  power  to  shake  the  sinner 
out  of  his  spiritual  lethargies,  than  tlis 
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louder  fury  of  the  storm  has  to  recall  to 
duty  the  inebriated  mariner.  The  mani- 
festation of  a  coining  vengeance  to  the 
one,  may  have  just  the  effect  that  the 
manifestation  of  a  coming  shipwreck  has 
upon  the  other.  It  may  drive  both  to 
their  expedients  of  stupefaction  ;  and  the 
excess  of  an  abandoned  crew  on  the  eve 
of  their  engulphment,  is  but  the  counter- 
part to  the  insanity  of  those,  who,  in  this 
world's  oblivious  d.raughts,  hush  all  sense 
of  their  dark  and  fathomless  eternity. 

The.  way  to  rally  this  desperado  crew 
were,  not  that  the  tempest  should  blow 
more  fiercely,  but  to  cause  the  signal  be 
heard  of  relief  and  safety  at  hand  ;  and 
then  would  they  put  forth  all  their  stren- 
uousness  to  make  for  it.  And  the  way 
to  summon  back  again  from  his  plunge 
of  reckless  dissipation,  the  merchant 
who  had  lost  all  hope  of  his  affairs,  were 
not  to  astound  him  with  tho  tidings  of 
another  disaster — but  to  come  forth  with 
such  a  gift  or  offer  of  suretyship,  as 
might  cover  all  his  deficiencies,  and 
itiuke  credit  and  independence  again  to 
smile  upon  his  labours.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  voyagers  of  our  great  earthly  pilgrim- 
age ;  and  so  it  is  with  those  who  are 
debtors  to  do  the  whole  law,  and  who  are 
shortly  to  be  orought  to*the  bar  of  heav- 
en's reckoning.  Quite  in  vain  to  tell 
them  of  the  coming  storm,  if  this  be  all. 
Quite  in  vain  to  threaten  these  irrecover- 


able defaulters  with  the  eternal  imprison* 
ment  that  awaits  them,  if  they  have  no 
other  remedy  than   mad  and  insensate 
carelessness  against  the  horrors  of  des- 
pair.    The  only  way  to  recall  them  to 
the  path  and  the  attitude  of  immortal 
creatures,  is  to  clear  away  that  thick  and 
awful  darkness,  whicl?  before  sat  on  the 
prospects  of  their  immortality.     There  is 
no  other  way  of  rescuing  them  from  the 
state  of  being  without  God,  but  by  rescu- 
ing them  from  the  state  of  being  without 
hope  in  the  world.     If  you  want  to  move 
them  out  of. their  lethargy,  you  must  fol- 
low up  the  demonstration  of  their  sin,  by 
the  demonstration   of  the  S^aviour  who 
died  for  it     It  is  this  whicw  gives  such 
effect  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  and 
turns  its  peace,  and  its  invitation,  and  its 
kindness,  into  the  elements  of -a  ministry 
still  more  awakening,  than  any  whicn 
has  nought  but  the  threats  and  the  ter^ 
rors  of  legality  to  sustain  it.     And  you 
who  have  hitherto  withstood  all  that  is 
tremendous  ir  fhe  vhouffhts  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  Almighty  God — some  even  of 
you  may  be  drawn  to  do  Him  homage, 
when  you  look  to  the  embassy  of  lova 
that  He  sent  by  His  Son  into  the  world ; 
and,  more  especially,  when  you  see  that 
the  great  barrier  of  separation  is  no\r 
taken  down,  and  that  a  high  way  of  con- 
version has  been   opened   for   you    all 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crur*fied. 


SERMON  XV. 

Danger  of  neglecting  the  Gospel, 
<<How  shall  we  escape,  if  we  n^lect  so  great  salvatioii."-'HBBRBW8  ii.  3. 


We  recently  observed,  in  discoursing 
on  the  kjiowledge  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
Him  crucified,  that  some  were  visited 
with  an  alarming  sense  of  danger,  and 
were  long  kept  in  a  state  of  pain  and  of 
perplexity,  and  had  much  of  disquietude 
upon  their  Sbirits— ere  they  found  their 
Way  to  a  place  of  rest,  or  a  place  of 
enlargement.  They  had  to  describe  a 
course  of  dark  and  strong  agitation 
among  the  terrors  of  the  law,  ere  they 
ftTrived  at  their  secure  havon  among  the 


comforts  of  the  gospel  And  manifold  is 
the  recorded  experience  of  those,  on 
whose  desolate  hearts  the  light  of  the  % 
offered  reconciliation  never  beamed — till 
they  had  been  preyed  upon  for  months 
and  years,  by  the  remorse  of  a  coming 
guilt,  by  the  dread  of  a  coming  ven- 
geance. 

But  we  further  observed,  that,  though 
this  was  frequent  in  the  history  of  con- 
versions, it  was  far  from  universal.  And 
why  should  it?     There  is  a  message  of 
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pardon  from  heaven  at  our  doo^;  and  its 
very  first  demand  upon  us,  is  that  we 
should  give  credit  thereto.*  If  any  one 
claim  upon  us  be  preferable  to  another, 
surely  it  is  the  claim  of  Him  who  cannot 
lie,  that  we  shall  believe  in  His  testimony. 
Are  we  to  hold  the  truth  6f  God  at  abey- 
mce,  aye  and  until  we  have  walked  some 
round  of  mental  discipline  and  experi- 
ence, that  may  liken  the  history  of  our 
translation  from  darkness  unto  light,  to 
that  of  some  fellow-mortal  who  has  gone 
before  us  ?  Are  we  to  postpone  •ur  faith 
in  an  actual  report,  brought  to  us  from 
the  upper  sanctuary,  till  we  have  brought 
che  frame  of  our  spirits  to  its  right  adjust- 
ment, by  having  travelled  over  a  course 
of  certain  feelings  and  certain  fluctua- 
tions? Meanwhile  let  us  recollect,  that 
an  embassy  from  Heaven  is  waiting  to 
be  heard  ;  that  it  is  charged  with  the 
tidings  of  an  atonement  for  sin  where- 
with God  is  satisfied,  if  we  are  but  satis- 
fied ;  that  we  lie  unaer  a  peremptory  in- 
vitation to  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved ; 
and  that  overtures  of  peace  and  of  for- 
giveness are  before  us,  of  which  we  are 
expressly  bidden  to  entertain  and  to  close 
with  them. 

This  is  a  light,  in  which  the  gospel 
hath  dawned  upon  some  at  the  very  out- 
set of  their  religious  earnestness ;  and 
no  sooner  did  it  so  shine  upon  them  than 
they  rejoiced.  The  earliest  morning  of 
their  Christianity  arose  in  gladness — so 
that  they  were  scarcely  sensible  of  any 
tempestuous  passage  midway,  from  the 
peace  of  nature  to  the  peace  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  call  to  Believe,  they  felt  to  be 
imperative;  and  coming  as  it  did  with 
what  they  were  made  .to  recognise  as  a 
voice  of  authority,  it  permitt^  not' the 
lapse  of  a  single  day,  between  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  great  jsinners,  and 
the  consolation  that  Christ  was  a  ^reat 
Saviour.  They  felt  that  they  had  no 
right  to  suspend  their  assurance  in  the 
truth  of  what  God  said,  till  they  had 
completed  a  given  period  of  sighing  and 
of  sorrowing,  because  of  their  an  worthi- 
ness. And  so,  they  drew  almost  in- 
stantly to  the  tidings  of  great  joy,  that 
Jiere  is  salvation  for  all  who  will ;  and 
of  course  they  as  instantly  became  joy- 
ful. Their  transition  seems  to  have 
heen  immediate,  from  a  state  of  ungodli- 
ncsi  to  a  sense  of  God  as  their  recon- 


ciled Father.  Some,  in  the  process  of 
being  alive  unto  God,  are  made  first 
alive  to  Him  as  their  oifended  judge; 
and  then  alive  to  Flim  as  their  friend 
whose  anger  has  been  turned  away,  and 
who  has  nought  towards  them  but 
thoughts  of  peace  and  of  great  kindness. 
Others  again  arrive  at  this  without  any 
stepping-stone.  They  ■  are  drawn  at 
once  by  the  cords  of  love,  without  being 
driven  by  the  terrors  of  the  law.  Instead 
of  being  awakened  by  the  thunders  of 
it^  violated  authority,  they  are  awakened, 


like  the  shepherds  of  Betjilehem,  by  a 
music  of  sweeter  and  softer  utterance, 
that  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will even  to  the  guiltiest  of  all  its  gener- 
ations. 

Now  we  should  not  object  to  any  one 
individual  who  is  here  present  being 
so  awakened.  Let  the  habit  and  history 
of  his  life  up  to  this  moment  have  been 
what  they  may,  we  could  not  forbid  that 
he  should,  now  look  to  the  amplitude  and 
the  freeness  of  the  gospel  ofifer,  and 
therein  rejoice.  Though  never  visited 
till  now,  with  one  thought  -of  practical 
seriousness  towards  God — yet  even  now 
is  it  competent  for  him,  to  meet  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  spirit  and  count  on  a  Father's 
tenderness.  We  ask  not  one  moment  of 
distrust  or  despondency  at  his  hand ; 
and  should  like  it  rather,  that,  sunken 
though  he  be  in  the  depths  of  spiritual 
lethargy,  he  were  aroused  therefrom, 
not  by  the  appalling  denunciations  of 
vengeance,  but  by  the  sounds  of  jubilee. 
and  the  proclaimed  welcome  from 
Heaven  of  a  God  waiting  to  be  gracious. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  peace  where 
there  is  no  peace ;  and  better  than  this 
sleep  of  death,  where  the  disturbance  of 
loud  and  perpetual  alarm,  from  which 
there  might  bo  no  respite  to  the  sinner, 
till  forced  to  betake  himself  to  the  alone 
efiTectual  hiding-place.  But  better  most 
assuredly  still,  that  you  saw  the  hiding- 
place  to  be  open  now  ;  and  that,  without 
the  interval  of  a  single  moment,  you 
now  fled  for  refiige  there,  and  that  the 
soul  had  no  sooner  broken  loose  from, 
the  tranquillity  of  nature,  than  it  instantly 
fastened  on  the  anchor  of  a  hope  that 
was  more  sure  and  steadfast.  At  this 
rate  there  would  be  no  reason  of  inter- 
mediate dreariness.  Concerts  would  ex- 
perience now,  what  was  oft  experienceil 
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in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Their  be- 
lief would  instantly  come  in  the  train  of 
the  gospel  testimony — and  their  joy 
would  instantly  come  in  the  train  of  their 
belief.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  new 
Testament  would  have  precisely  the 
same  effect  upon  their  spirit,  with  any 
other  glad  tidings.  It  would  simply 
make  them  glad;  and  so,  without  the 
gloom  or  the  agitation  or  the  terror 
through  which  many  have  to  pass,  might 
there  be  a  direct  hold  on  the  promises  of 
scripture. — the  settled  peacefulness  of  a 
heart,  that  has  found  its  rest  and  its  de- 
pendence under  the  canopy  of  the  ac- 
cepted mediators  hip. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  who 
apprehend  a  danger  in  making  the  sal- 
vation of  the  gospel  too  accessible — who 
think  that  it  ought  not  thus  to  be  cheap- 
ened down  to  a  level  with  any  of  those 
common  beauties  of  nature,  to  the  free 
participation  of  which  all  are  welcome — 
who  would  demand  in  every  instance  a 
course  of  preceding  terror,  ere  the  disci- 
ple shall  reach  the  triumph  or  the  tran- 
2uiility  of  Faith — who  feel  as  if  it  were 
ue  to  the  vindication  of  God's  dignity 
as  a  Lawgiver,  that  every  believer  shall 
be  solemnized  into  a  more  awful  sense 
of  the  evil  of  sin,  than  he  is  likely  to  at- 
tain, by  an  easy  and  immediate  transi- 
tion from  a  state  of  wrath  to  a  state  of 
acceptance— and  who,  for  this  purpose, 
would  have  him  to  undergo  the  chasten- 
ing of  a  legal  discipline,  during  which 
he  might  taste  the  bitterpess  of  i^emorse ; 
and  be  left  for  a  season  to  mourn  or 
tremble  under  the  hidings  of  God's  of- 
fended countenance.  Now  we  dispute 
not  that  this  is  one,  and  a  very  common 
way,  in  which  the  law  acts  as  a  school- 
master for  bringing  men  to  Christ  Yet 
it  is  not  the  invariable  way.  And  still 
we  affirm,  that  the  giepel  cannot  be 
trusted  in  too  soon  ;  and  that  men  cannot 
give  up  too  early  their  doubt  and  their 
unbelief  in  the  truth  of  Heaven's  com- 
munication ;  and  that  the  more  quickly 
we  are  rid  of  all  suspense,  in  regard  to 
God's  own  testimony,  the  better— or  in  * 
other  words,  the  more  shortly  that  the  pe- 
riod of  dread  and  disturbance  comes  to 
an  end,  and  the  sooner  we  thus  arrive  at 
the  tnnquillity  of  tho  Christian  faith,  the 
re  prompt  and  therefore  the  more 


pleasing  is  the  homage  that  we  rende! 
unto  God's  feithfulness. 

And  there  is  nought  :n  the  freenest 
of  the  gospel,  that  should  cheapen  or  do' 
grade  the  honours  of  the  law.     For  in 
reference  to  those  who  do  accept  the  ofier 
of  its  immunities,  Christ  hath  made  am- 
ple provision  for  all  their  offences  and 
indignities  against  the  law  of  God,  by 
taking  upon  Himself  the  burden  of  their 
atonement     And  in  reference  to  those 
w{^o  decline  the  offer,  against  them  the 
law  still  reserves  the  right  of  its  entire 
vindication.     Those  penalties,  which,  by 
fleeing  to  Christ,  they  might  have  eva- 
ded, will  all  be  discharg^  upon  them: 
and  the  frown  of  offended  majesty  will 
^ther  into  tenfokl  darkness,  because,  to 
the  provocation  of  a  broken  command- 
ment, they  have  added  the  further  provo- 
cation of  a  despised  and  rejected  amnesty. 
Their  first  blow  was  at  the  sceptre  of 
Heaven's  authority ;  and  for  this  they 
have    incurred    condemnation.      Their 
second  blow  is  at  the  sceptre  of  Heaven's 
clemency ;  and  for  this  they  seal  their 
condemnation,  and  make  it  irreversible 
It  is  most  true,  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  gospel,  there  is  a  free  and  willinij 
dispensation  of  mercy  to  all  who  will ; 
and  the  vilest  of  sinners  may  at  the  in- 
stant, set  himself  down  under  the  shadow 
of  it,  and  be  safe.     Some  have  listened  to 
its  call,  and  the  law  has  not  been  degra- 
ded by  their  justification — for  in  the  per- 
son and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the  noblest  of 
all  indemnities  has  been  rendered  to  it 
And  many  have  b^n  unheeding  of  the 
call,  and  neither  in  them  has  the  law 
been  degraded  or  brought  to  shame— -for 
the  justice  of  God  will  only  burn  the 
more  fiercely,  because  the  voice  of  His 
compassion  has  been  liAed  up  in  vain. 
In  very  proportion  to  the  tenderness  of 
that  slighted  call  which  came  forth  from 
the  mercy-seat,  will  be  the  force  and  the 
power  of'^tliat  anger  which  shall  descend 
from  the  throne  of  judgment  on  the  still 
unreclaimed  hosts  of  the  rebellious.    The 
more  rich  the  provision  of  grace  is,  the 
more  fell  and  hopeless  will  be  the  con- 
demnation of   those  guilty,  who   have 
spurned  it  away  from  them.      If  the 
herald  of  forgiveness  have  made  full  and 
open  proclamation,  the  executiDncr  of 
vengeance  who  comes  after  him.  will  oa 
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Aat  account  break  forth  in  the  utteimiost 
of  his  fury  on  ail  whom  h^  finds  to  be 
fltill  standing  on  the  ground  of  d^anee. 
Should  the  saeredness  of  God  have  ap- 
peared to  let  itself  down  by  a  proposal 
of  fellowship  with  sinners, — tremendous 
will  be  the  reaction  of  His  offended  dig*  '■ 
nity  on  those  sinners,  who  shall  refuse 
to  entertain  it.  The  very  greatness  of 
the  oflTered  deliverance  will  be  the  sorest 
aggravation  to  the  doom  of  those  who 
have  met  it  with  repulse  and* indignity — 
for  how  can  they  'escape^  when  they 
neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ? 

Such  an  economy  is  at  one  with  the 
most  familiar  «and  recognized  principles 
that  are  current  in  human  society.  The 
man  who  has  been  insuked  and  defrauded 
by  another,  and  has  suffered  the  provo* 
cation  of  many  sore  and  repeated  inju^- 
ries  at  his  ha^d,  is  admittea  to  have  a 
direct  claim  of  redress  and  reparation* 
But  should  he  forbear  the  prosecution  of 
the  elaim — should  he,  in  the  tenderness 
of  his  nature  towards  the  individual  who 
had  aggrieved  him,  stifle  the  vindictive 
propensities  of  his  heart,  and  give  way  to  a 
pitying  sensation  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  family *^shou  Id  he,  by  a  movement  of 
generosity,  hold  out  the  right  hand-  of 
fellowship,  and  assure  the  author  of  all 
his  wrongs,  that  still  his  only  desire  was 
for  peace,  and  his  only  purposes  were 
those  of  yet  unquelle^  kindness  and  re- 
gard for  him-**-should  he,  though  the 
ofiended  party,  come  down  so  far  as  to 
entreat  a  reconciliation ;  and  to  protest, 
in  the  voice  of  a  supplicant,  his  readiness 
to  forgive  all  and  to  forget  all — Who 
among  you  does  not  feel  fjrom  the  work* 
ings  of  his  own  bosom^  ihat,  though  it 
were  possible  to  stand  out  the  provocation 
of  direct  and  multiplied  offences,  yet  to 
stand  out  the  provocation  of  trampling 
under  foot  the  despised  and  derided 
clemency  that  has  been  so  generousl}^ 
awarded  may  not  be  possible?  The 
malice,  and  the  calumny,  and  the  injus- 
ice  of  the  man,  may  all  be  borne  with  ; 
but  the  'contempt,  and  th^  carelessness 
wherewith  he  hears  of  the  offered  par- 
don, or  eyes  the  advances  of  a  wished-for 
and  attempted  reconciliation — this  cannot 
be  borne  with.  The  power  of  sufferanQe 
may  have  been  tried  beyond  the  limit  of 
that  uttermost  compression  whereof  it  is 
capikble^— but  when  at  length  it  does  bi  oak 


ibrth  m  the  might  of  its  elasticity ;  and 
overleaps  all  those  barriers  of  restraint, 
within  which  the  angry  passions  of  na* 
ture  lay  struggling,  as  m  the  bosom  of  a 
y<dcano-— who  does  not  see  that  the  pa* 
ti^ce  and  the  long-suffering,  which  were 
in  the  mind  of  the  long  unwearied  bene- 
factor, and  above  all  the  message  of  for- 
giveness which  proceeded  from  his  lijpa 
— who  does  not  see  that  these  are  the 
very  causes  which  enhance  the  guilt  of 
the  scorner,  the  very  elements  which 
bring  the  most  overwhelming  discharge 
upon  him  7 

And  this  is  the  very  evolution  which 
takes  place  under  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.  You  are  now  beseeched  by  the 
meekness  and  the  gentleness  of  Christ 
In  a  little  while,  and  you  may  run  to 
hide  yourselves  from  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.  To-day,  if  you-  will  hear  his 
voice,  the  goodness  of  God  would  lead 
you  unto  repentance.  But  if,  in  the  hard- 
ness of  thine  impenitent  heart,  the  touch 
of  a  practical  impulse  be  quite  unfelt  by 
you,  then  is  there  another  day- which  is 
called  the  day  of  the  righteous  judgments 
of  God^  There  is  not  a  hearer  now  pre* 
sent,  who  is  not  honestly  invited  to  kiss 
the  Son  while  He  is  in  the  way — ^but,  ' 
along  with  the  invitation,  he  mu^  also 
take  the  alternative,  that  time  is  short ; 
and  the  way  oC  reconciliation  will  soon 
be  closed  against  him ;  and  the  Son  of 
God,  instead  of  being  found  in  that  way, 
will  be  seated  on  a  throne  of  judgment, 
whence  His  wrath  shall  speedily  begin 
to  burn  against  all  who  have  failed  cop- 
plianoe  with  Him.  You  have  fiost  set 
at  nought  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  but 
this  is  a  controversy  tnat  might  still  be 
settled. .  But  if  you  now  set  at  nought 
the  grace  of  the  gospel,  this  will  l^e  the 
consummation  of  your  injuriousness  to- 
wards. God,  and  the  breach  between  Him 
and  you  will  be  wholly  irreparable. 
You  first  took  from  Him  the  tables  of  a 
holy  commandment,  and  these  to  your 
own  condemnation,  you  have  bj:oken. 
He  then  stretched,  forward  the  olive 
branch  of  forgiveness ;  and  you,  by  your 
unconcern,  may  now  lay  upon  it  the  most 
degrading  mockery.  It  is  this  which 
gives  the  force  and  the  operation  of  a 
two-^ged  sword  to  the  preaching. of  the 
gospel:  and,  while  the  savour  of  life 
unto  life  to  all  who  will,  it  'm  this  which 
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makes  it  the  savour  of  death  unto  death 
to  all  who  will  not.  In  proportion  as 
the  unrelenting  sinner  is  plied  now  with 
the  Ipoks  and  the  language  of  tender- 
ness, will  he  have  to  brook  then  the 
glances  of  a  fiery  indignation  ;  and  t^at 
grace  which  were  sufficient  here  to  efface 
the  whole  guilt  wherewith  his  nature  is 
90  deeply  ^nd  inveterately  tainted,  will, 
if  turned  away  from,  but  aggravate  there 
the  reproach  and  the  reckoning  of  a  God' 
o^  vengeance. 

You  may  now  see  how  it  is  that  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  instead  of  thwarting 
or  obliterating  each  other  in  the  exercise 
of  their  respective  functions,  reflect  on 
the  provinces  of  both  the  greatest  possible 
force  of  illustration.  In  looking  towards 
them,  we  may  say  with  the  apostle,  be- 
hold then  the  goodness  and  the  severity 
of  God ;  and,  instead  of  these  in  a.  state 
of  conflict,  each,  by  every  new  exercise, 
strengthening  that  wail  of  demarcation 
by  which  the  territory  of  the  other  is 
guarded  from  all  violence.  Should  a 
sinner,  pursued  by  the  terrors  of  the  one, 
take  refuge  among  the  promises  of  the 
other — he  does  not  therefore  de^ud  the 
^  law  of  it^  challengeable  rights  ;  but  ren- 
ders to  it,  in  fact,  the  greatest  possible 
homage,  by  bowing  unto  Him,  who,  in 
honour -of  the  law,  bowed  down  His 
head  unto  the  sacrifice.  Or,  if  the  sinner 
stand  out  in  defiance  to  the  threat  of  the 
law,  and  be  alike  indifferent  to  the  pro- 
mise of  the  gospel — then  does  the  latter 
still  leave  him  in  Uie  hands  of  the  former. 
T^ie  gospel  does  not  strip  the  law  of  a 
single  prerogative  ;  and,  mstead  of  har- 
bouring the  renegado  who  would  trample 
upon  both,  the  rejected  mercy  of  the  one 
unites  with  the  incensed  justice  of  the 
other,  in  giving  tenfold  force  to  the  pen- 
alties of  a  broken  commandment 

But  Nature  is  alike  blind  to  the  reality 
of  both.  In  the  gospel,  it  takes  no  de- 
light ;  and,  from  the  law,  it  finds  no  dis- 
turbance. The  voice  of  remorse,  and  the 
voice  of  mercy,  are  alike  unheeded.  The 
open  gates  of  Hell  and  of  Heaven,  which 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  death,  are  hidden, 
as  if  by  an  impalpable  screen,  from  the 
eye  of  the  senses ;  and  with  every  man 
who  is  still  una  wakened,  they  are  equally 
hidden  from  his  spiritual  eye.  One  might 
conceive,  that,  by  a  partial  unfolding  of 
the  screen,  the  way  which  leadeth  from 


this  world  to  the  place  of  the  accursed 
opened  first  on  the  view  of  the  beholder ; 
and  then  shouk  we  witness  conscious 
guilt  in  its  state  of  remorse  and  restless- 
ness and  alarm — till  the  screen  had  been 
further  unfolded ;  and  the  way  that  lead- 
eth to  the  place  of  the  redeemed,  floating 
with  the  signals  of  invitation,  and  an* 
nouncing  itself  to  b/?  accessible  to  all, 
stood  revealed  to  the  eye  of  the  earthly 
traveller.  And  this  is  a  process  that  is 
oft  exemplified  on  those,  who  are  called 
out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light 
But  often,  too,  the  intercepting  veil  is  at 
once  lifted  away ;  and  both  the  danger 
and  the  deliverance  are  fnade  palpable 
alike  to  the  soul,  now  ushered  for  the 
first  lime  into  a  scene  of  manifestation ; 
and  no  tsooner  are  the  thunders  of  an  out- 
raged law  heard  by  the  spiritual  ear, 
than  are  heard  along  w^ith  it  the  glad 
tidings  and  assurances  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  with  both  in  your  full  coritemplution 
at  once,  might  you  be  urged  to  a  choice 
between  the  death  and  the  life  that  are 
set  forth  evidently  before  you.  They  are 
both  placed  beside  each  other  in  the  text, 
which  suggests  to  the  reader,*at  one  and 
the  same  time,  the  greatness  of  the  ruin, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  deliverance 
therefrom.  It  makes  a  dread  of  the  one, 
the  instrument  for  shutting  up  unto  the 
other ;  and  urges  the  alternative  of  the 
coming  wrath,  as. the  reason  on  which 
we  ought  to  flee  to  the  hope  set  before  usl 
in  the  gospel.  For  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? 

And  it  is  observable,  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  greatness  of  the  salvation 
is  here  argued,  is  to  vindicate  a  heavier 
doom  on  all  those  who  shall  live  and  die 
in  the  negligence  thereof  After  such 
an  offer  being  rejected,  their  blood  re- 
maineth  on  their  own  heads.  God  wipeth 
His  hands  of  them  ;  and  what  more,  may 
He  well  say,  could  I  have  done  for  my 
vineyard  tliat  I  have  not  done  for  it? 
Had  there  been  no  way  of  escape  pointed 
out  to  you.  it  mic'ht  not  have  been  so 
easy  to  answer  tne  complaints  of  the 
sinner  against  God.  But  now  that  a 
way  at  once  so  palpable  and  so  free  has 
been  provided,  and  provided  too  for 
all  under  the  economy  of  the  gospel — 
when,  in  lack  of  all  righteousness  of  his 
own,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  held 
out  ever  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  that 
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he  ynay  put  it  on  and  appear  before  God 
investea  in  its  honours  and  crowned  with 
its  everlasting  rewards — when  invited,  as 
he  most  truly  and  tenderly  is,  to  wash 
out  his  guiit  in  the  blood  of  a  satisfying 
atonement ;  and  delivered  at  once  from 
the  fear  and  the  shame  of  an  accusing 
conscience,  to  walk  in  the  land  of  the 
living  with  the  erect  confidence  of  him 
who  never  had  offended — when  plied 
with  the  demonstrations  of  a  Father's 
love,  that  hath  been  made  to  beam  upon 
the  world  from  a  Saviour's  countenance, 
and  to  descend  upon  it  in  softest  utter- 
ance from  a  Saviour's  lips — when  the 
oath,  and  the  protestation,  and  the  as> 
surance  of  welcome  and  goodwill,  and 
the  widely-sounding  call  of  look  unto 
me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  and  be  saved; 
when  these  are  hung  out  to  view  in 
the  indelible  record  of  God's  own  testi- 
mony— when  He  hath  thus  embarked, 
and  m  the  sight  too  of  men  and  of  angels, 
the  credit  ( f  His  honesty,  on  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  that,  if  you  will  but 
close  with  Christ  and  accept  of  Him 
as  He  is  offe  red  to  you  in  the  gospel,  you 
will  receive  along  with  Him  an  unfailinor 
protection  upon  earth  and  a  blissful  eter- 
nity in  Heaven — when  things  of  mighty 
import  as  these  are  rung  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath  in  your  hearing;  and  everyday 
of  the  week  solicit  your  notice,  through 
bibles  or  ministers  or  the  various  remem- 
brancers of  Him  who  hath  not  left  Him- 
self without  a  witness  in  the  world — 
O  tell  us  how  you  can  pass  through  the 
ordeal  of  the  coming  judgment,  if  it  shall 
be  found,  that,  deaf  and  listless  and  wilful 
m  the  midst  of  all  these  encourafi^ements, 
you  still  would  grovel  in  the  depths  of 
your  own  sin  and  your  own  sordidness — 
moved  by  no  terror  in  the  threats  of  ven- 
geance, and  by  no  allurement  in  the 
ofiered  friendship  of  God. 

And  w^hat  is  it  that  makes  you  feel  so 
reckless  and  so  bravely  independent? 
Do  you  really  think  yourselves  in  a  state 
which  it  will  do  to  aie  in  ?  Would  no 
misgiving  sense  of  unpreparedness  come 
over  your  heart,  did  you  but  once  find 
yourselves  in  good  earnest  on  the  margin 
of  eternity  ?  Can  you  seriously  imagine 
of  God's  law,  that  its  honors  can  be  com- 
promised—or of  God  himself,  that  He 
can  be  mocked  with  impunity  by  a 
creature  who  his  whole  life  long  has 


turned  him  to  his  own  way?  Tell  us, 
honestly,  whether  the  peace  of  your  now 
deep  and  settled  unconcern,  is  that  of  a 
man  who  has  blinked  the  question  of  his 
eternity,  and  so  left  it  unresolved — or  that 
of  a  man  who  has  sifted  and  scrutinized 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  and  at  fength  placed 
it  on  the  footing  that  will  rightly  uphold 
him  in  security  through  life,  and  keep 
him  firm  and  undismayed  under  the 
agonies  of  his  death-bed  ?  What !  can 
you  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  and 
say  that  there  is  nothing^  there  which 
might  well  make  the  death  end  the  judg- 
ment and  the  eternity  to  be  thoughts 
of  fearfulness ;  or  bold  in  the  SQnse 
of  your  own  integrity,  could  you  now 
stand  the  reckoning  oi  a  Holy  God  with- 
out a  gospel  and  without  a  Saviour? 
Are  you  not  aware,  of  sin,  that  it  has  de- 
ranged the  whole  of  the  relationship 
between  you  and  God ;  and  is  it  not  true 
that  this  is  the  strong  though  secret 
jealousy,  under  which  you  would  fain 
escape  the  contemplation  of  His  presence 
or  tremble  at  the  thought  of  Him  as  of  an 
enemy  who  was  armed  to  destroy  you 
And  whether  is  it  for  Him  the  offended 
party,  or  for  you  the  offender,  to  find  out 
the  .'tdjustment  of  this  sore  controversy  ; 
and  to  dictate  the  terms  and  the  treaty  of 
rec  mciliation  ?  Or,  should  He,  in  pity 
to  our  fallen  world,  stoop  from  the  heights 
of  Hie  affronted  majesty,  and  again 
beckon  to  His  own  realms  of  love  and  of 
purity  its  hapless  wanderers — tell  me  is 
It  for  you  to  quarrel  -with  that  path 
of  access  which  He  has  prescribecf,  or 
strong  in  the  testimony  of  an  unappalled 
conscience,  to  say  that  you  want  no  sal- 
vation and  stand  in  need  of  no  mediator- 
ship. 

out  we  cannot  think  of  any  here  pre- 
sent, that,  with  minds  thus  made  up,  they 
can  bid  their  whole-hearted  defiance  to 
the  invitations  of  the  g()bpel.  They  do 
know  that  all  is  not  right  about  thcnL 
They  do  feel  that  many  are  the  bibk;  texts 
which  look  hard  at  them.  They  are 
aware  of  God  as  a  Lawgiver ;  ana  how 
it  is  that  He  can  both  be  just  and  a 
Saviour,  is  a  knot  of  difficuhy  in  their 
minds,  which,  till  resolved,  leaves  the 
question  of  their  eternity  at  abeyance. 
There  i&  the  impression  of  a  barrier  be- 
tween Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne  and 
their  own  persons,  which  to  them  at  leaar 
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li  InsuperabKe.  And  pisiiiitpff  at  one  time 
or  dther,  the  thought  may  havB  come 
over  their  hearts-^what  a  mighty  en- 
largement were  thib  barrier  done  away 
and  the  sore  burden  of  this  heavy  and 
helpless  alienation  were  disposed  of.  and 
all  remembrance  of  our  sms  were  ex- 
punged for  ever,"  and  the  gate  of  a  secure 
and  blissful  Heaven  were 'open  to  receive 
js,  and  we  heard  the  shouts  of  welcome 
gratulation  on  bending  our'  footsteps 
thitherward.  What  a  contrast  tb  the 
things  and  the  influences  which  are  now 
around  us,  could  we  find  it'ohly  thus — 
and  we,  in  full  and  confident  march  to 
immortality,  knew  the  Saviour  to  be-  our 
friend,  and  God  to  be  rejoicing  over  ui. 
Weil  then  my  brethren  ;  and  is  this  the 
translation  into  a  state  of  betterness  that 
your  fancy  ever  dwelt  upon,  and  has 
longed  to  realise  ?  This  thing  on  which 
yon  are  so  intensely  set,  is  the  very  thing 
that  the  gospel  hath  spread  out  before 
you.  By  what  mistake*  is  it,  that  you 
and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  have  not 
found  their  way  to  each  other  sooner  ? 


What  you  so  vehemently  wish,  He  hath 
accomplished.  His  right  arm  hath 
brought  for  yovi  the  whole  of  this  salva- 
tion ;  and  now  it  is  finished,  and  !ies 
ready  at  this  moment  for  yoar  accep- 
tance. Why  stand  you  thus  in  vain  and 
fruitless  aspirations,  after  a  matter  that  ii 
already  secured — and  which  now  you 
are  simply  invited  to  lay  hold  of?  Grar 
that  you  are  a  sinner  above  all  the  sin- 
ners on  the  face  of  the  earth — still  the 
blood  of  Christ  overmatches  the  virulence 
of  your  guilt ;  and  the  open  path  of  ac- 
cess that  He  has  consecrated,  you  also 
are  welcome  to  walk  upon ;  and  God 
who  waiteth  to  be  gracious,  only  waiteth 
for  your  trust  in  His  mercy  through  the 
atonement  of  the  cross,  that  he  may  treat 
you  mercifully.  And  even  now  may  you 
strike'an  agreement  with  the  God  whom 
you  have  ofiended  ;  and  make  a  final  es- 
cape from  all  future  vengeance,  and  from 
all  your  present  forebodings,  by  fleeing 
for  refuge  unto  Christ  Jesus  and  laying 
hold  of  His  great  salvation. 


SERMON  XTL 

The  rdiUion  of  the  Law  to  the  Gospel 

"  For  Chmt  h  the  end  of  the  law  for  nghteouonen  to  eveiy  one  that  believeth."— Roman*,  x.  4. 
*'  Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience  and 

of  faith  unfeigned." — 1  Timothy  i.  5. 


I.  Thb  laV^  of  God  may  be  viewed  in 
d  twbfold  aspect — ^^either  as  that  by  which, 
when  we  imbibe  the  virtues  that  it  en- 
joins, we  build  up  and  beautify  a  person- 
al character ;  or  as  that  by  which,  when 
we  satisfy  the  demands  that  it  prefers,  we 
acquire  a  title  1y)th  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  its  rewards  and  to  a  full  exemption 
from  its  penaUies.  There  is  a  distinction 
here,  which,  if  steadily  kept  in  view, 
would,  we  are  persuaded,  prove  a  safe- 
U^uard,  both  against  the  errors  of  legality, 
iind  the  equally  pernicious  errors  of  an- 
tinomianism.  Tne  subject'  is  truly  an 
important  one  ;  for  we  reckon,  that  the 
whole  economy  of  the  gfispel  is  pervaded 
by  It — nor  can  we  think  of  a  likelier  ex- 
pedient for  the  illtrstration  of- the  evan- 
gelical system,  dian  just  to  lay  bold  of 


the- distinction  that  we  have  now  an* 
nounced  in  its  principle,  and  then  follov 
it  out  into  its  legitimate  applications. 

First  then,  when  the  law  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  righteousness  which  cod* 
stitutes  the  title  to  its  rewards ;  then,  when 
we  strive  to  make  this  out  by  our  own 
obedience,  the  aim  is  to  possess  ourselves 
of  a  legal  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  is'  our  object  to  render  an  adequate 
price  for  that  glorious  inheritance ;  and 
that  the  vahie  given  in  the  worth  of  our 
performances,  shall  be  equal  to  the  value 
received,  in  the  worth  of  that  eterna! 
blessedness  which  we  labour  to  realise 
We  proceed  on  the  ithagi nation  of  a  con 
tract  between  God  and  man~^wfaereof 
the  counterpart  terms  are  a  fulfilment  of 
the  law's  requisitions  upon  the  one*  side. 
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wpd  a  Witowment  of  the  law's  rewards 
upon  the  other.  '  The  one  is  the  purchase 
money — the  other  is  the  payment.  They 
stand  related  to  each  other,  as  work  does 
to  wages.  Obedience  is  the  allotted  task 
— Heaven  is  the  stipulated  hire.  When 
this  is  the  concept2bn  present  to  the  mind, 
'.he  going  about  <to  establish  our  own 
righteousness,  is  just  going  about  to  estab- 
lish our  own  right  to  immortal  happiness. 
And  like  as  the  servant  who  hath  accom- 
plished his  term  or  hiptask,  can  challenge 
from  his  master  on  earth  the  covenanted 
recompense — so  it  is  figuted  by  many, 
that,  after  the  course  of  virtue  in  this  life 
is  ended,  he  who  hath  acquitted  himself  of 
its  achievements  and  its  toils,  may  chal- 
lenge from  his  Master  in  Heaven  that 
everlasting  life,  which  under^  the  law  of 
'*  do  this  and  live,''  lis  held  out  as  the  re- 
ward of  obedience. 

Now  this  spirit  of  legality,  as  it  is 
called,  is  nearly  the  Universal  spirit  of 
hunfianity.  It  is  not  Judaism  alone,  it'  is 
Nature.  They  are  not  the  Israelites 
only  who  go  about  to  establish  a  right- 
eousness of  their  own.  The  very  same 
thing  may  be  detected  among  the  reli- 
gionists of  all  countries  and  all  aged. 
Their  cleaving  and  constant  tendency  is 
to  bargain  for  heaven  by  their  services — 
nor  can  they  easily  nd .  themselves  of 
this  rhercantilie  itnagination.  When  they 
attempt  a  career  of  righteousness,  it  is  to 
establish  a  right,  it  is  to  wiii  their  sal- 
vation '  by  merit— just  as  any  labourer 
wins  the  remuneration  th&t  he  has 
wrought  for.  Ir  is  to  constitute  a  claim, 
which  they  might  prefer  at  the  court  of 
the  Divine  Lawgiver,  in  plea  of  pay- 
ment—and which  payment  is  held  to 
consist,  in  the  favour  of  God  ;  and  ad- 
mission to  those  realms  of  bliss,  where 
He  reigns  and  holds  unceasing  jubilee, 
among  the  choirs  and  companies  of 
the  celestial.  This  is  the  obsiinate 
tendency-  of  nature,  charged  in  the 
Apostle  s  days  on  the  ignbrance  of  the 
Isfraelites— but  certainly  stich  an  ignor- 
mce,  as  mere  doctrine  dr  rhere  iilforma- 
tion  cannot  dissipate.  There  is  in  fact  a 
legal  disposition  in  the  heart,  which 
keeps  its  ground  against  all  the  articles 
and  demonstration  of  orthodoxy ;  arid, 
long  after  that  jurispruaence  hath  made 
most  clear  and  conclusive  argument  of 
the  attfer  shortness  of  human  virtue,  yet 
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will  man  as  if  by  the  bias  of  a  constitu 
tional  necessity,  recur  to  the  old  legai 
imagination,  oi  this  virtue  being  a  thing 
of  desert,  and  of  Heaven  being  the  re* 
ward  wJiich  is  due  to  it 

And  certain  it  is,  that  for  man  to  estab- 
lish a  right  by  his  righteousness,  is  in 
the  fece  of  all  jurisprudence.  When 
this  is  the  object  after  which  he  strives, 
lie  indeed  spends  his  labour  after  that 
which  is  nought^— wearying  and  wast- 
ing himself  on  a  thing  whicj;i  is  im- 
practicable. If  there  be  one  charac- 
ter of  the  law  of  God  more  distinct 
and'  more  declared  than  another,  it 
is  the  resolute,  the  unbending  assertion 
which  it  makes  of  its  own  authority ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  will  stoop  to 
no  compromise  with  human  disobedience. 
There  id  in  this  respect,  a  high  state  and 
Sovereignty  in  the  divine  government, 
from  whicn  it  is  impossible  that  it  ever 
can  descend.  There  might  in  sbme 
other  way  be  acceptance  for  the  sinner ; 
but  never  by  the  admission  of  the  sin- 
ner's right  to  the  rewards  of  a  law  which 
he  hath  violated.  This  is  a  position, 
which,  whether  in  the  dispensation  of 
the  Old  or  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
New  Testament,  never  once  is  receded 
from.  Both  the  law  and  the  gospel 
alike  disown  man's  le?al  right  to  the  re- 
wards of  eternity  ;  and  if  he  be  too  proud 
to  disown  it  himself,' he  remains  both  a 
victim  -  of  dondeinnation  by  the  one,  and 
a  helpless  a  hopeless  outcast  frdm  the 
mercy  of  the  other. ,  If  man  will  persist, 
as  nature  strongly  inclines  him,  in  seek* 
ipg  to  make  out  a  title-deed  to  Heaven 
oy  his  own  obedience,  then  that  obedi- 
ence must  be  perfect, — else  there  is  a 
flaw  in  the  title-deed,  which  is  held  to  be 
irreparable.  It  is  tnus  that  the  law  of 
Heaven  looks  down  upon  EaTth,  in  the 
firm  the  unfaltering  aspect  of  its  own  in- 
flexibility ;  and  that  if  man  seeks,  in  es- 
tablishing a  righteousness,  to  establish  a 
right— it  fbrtluvith  becomes  a  Question  of 
equity ;  and  tne  principles  of  strict,  ab- 
solute, unchanging  equity,  are  brought 
rigidly  and  relentlessly  to  beaf  upon 
him.  On  the  moment  that  the  element 
of  a  right  is  introduced  into  the  ques- 
tion between  God  and  man ;  then  man 
instead  of  suein^  for  Heaven  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  petitioner  for  mercy,  is  de* 
!  manding  it  in  the  attitude  of  a  clairaan 
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for  justice — antl  the  law  accepts  of  his 
challenge  upon  his  own  terms.  The 
two  parties  are  confronted  together  on 
the  ground  of  equity  and  truth ;  and  the 
maUer  will  he  deciaed  on  considerations 
proper  to  that  ground,  and  upon  no  other. 
if  man,  on  the  one  hand,  have  presump- 
tuously lifted  himself  up  to  a  claim,  that 
is  above  the  merits  of  his  obedience — the 
law,  on  the  other  hand,  will  not,  on  that 
account,  let  itself  down  beneath  the  level 
of  its  own  demands  and  its  own  declara- 
tions, ^lan  hath  braved  the  combat 
upon  an  arena  of  his  own  choosing; 
and  it  is  by  the  rules  of  t|;iat  arena,  that 
his  fate  must  be  determined.  He  hath 
appealed  unto  Caesar,  and  to  CsBsar  he 
must  go.  He  hath  made  mention  of  his 
right;  and,  by  the  very  term,  he  hath 
committed  his  cause  to  a  tribunal  of  jus- 
tice. He  hath  sisted  himself  before  God 
as  a  lawgiver — even  the  God  who  says 
that  He  will  not  be  mocked ;  and  that 
the  Jaw  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth,  can  no  more  be  nullified  or 
brought  to  shame,  than  can  the  truth  and 
righteousness  of  the  Godhead. 

It  is  thus,  that,  in  seeking  to  establish 
a  right  by  his  righteousness,  he  finds 
that  even  if  he  have  but  committed  one 
sin — there  is  the  barrier  of  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  necessity  in  his  way, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  force.  The 
God  who  cannot  lie,  cannot  recall  the 
utterance    which    Himself  hath    made 

«  • 

against  the  children  of  iniquity ;  and 
He  haih  denounced  a  curse,  upon  every 
one  who  continueth  'not  in  all  the  words 
of  the  book  of  His  law  to  do  them.  And 
so  it  is  that  erery  sinner  who  goes  aboiK 
to  establish  a  righteousness  of  his  own, 
is  either  borne  down  by  the  misgivings 
of  a  conscience  which  only  serves  to 
haunt  and  paralyze  him ;  or  he  lives  at 


ease,  because  living  in  the  delusion  of  a 
vain  and  groundless  security.  For  one 
of  two  things  must  happen.  Either  with 
a  high  and  therefore  a  just  conception  of 
the  standard  of  the  law,4ie  will  be  dis- 
pirited and  sink  into  despair  ;  or  with  a 
low  conception  of  that  standard,  he, 
though  but  grovelling  among  the  niere 
decencies  of  civil  life  or  the  barren  for- 
malities of  religious  service,  will  aspire 
no  farther  and  yet  count  himself  safe. 

New  herein  lies  the  grand  peculiarity 
of  the  gospel     It  pronounces  on  the  utter 


insignificance  of  all  that  man  can  do  fof 
the  establishment  ef  his  right  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Heaven;  and  yet,  he  must  be 
somehow  or  other  provided  with  SMch  a 
right,   ere  that  he  can   find  admittance 
there.     It  holds  out  eternal  life^to  him, 
not  on  the  footing  of  a«  simple  gratuity — 
but  in  return  for,  and  on  the  consideration 
of  a  righteousness.     His  own  righteous- 
ness it  most  pointedly  and  peremptorily 
refuses  to* entertain  as  that  consideration; 
and  makes  throughout  all  its  pages,  the 
total  the  unqualified  denial  of  the  efncaey 
of  human  virtue,  when  directed  to  the 
end  of  substantiating  upon  its  own  merits 
a  title  or  a  legal  claim  to  the  rewards  ol 
immortality.     This  no  doubt   was  -one 
^reat  and  primary  end  of  the  law—- even 
that  man,  by  the  fulfilment  of  its  requisi- 
tions, might  obtain  for  himself  a  right  to 
its  rewards.     But  this  end  of  the   law, 
man  hath  hopelessly  frustrated   by  his 
own  disobedience.     He  hath  entirely  for- 
feited the  right ;  and  he  cannot  re-esmb- 
lish  it,  with  all  his  strenuousness.     And 
yet  he  would  fain  make  the  trial.      It  is 
that  to  which  nature  is  constantly  prompt- 
ing him.     There  is  an  inveteracy  in  the 
legal  spirit — so  that  it  remains  unquelled 
by  the  declarations  of  the  gospel  from 
without,    however    responded   to    from 
within,  by  the  depositions  of  a  conscience, 
thai  cannot  but  feel  the  shortness  and  the 
insufficiency  of  all  our  obedience.     It  is 
in  opposition  to  this  legal  spirit,  that  the 
worthlessness,  the  absolute  nullity  of  all 
human  virtue,  is,  in  the  records  of  the 
evangelical  dispensation,  affirmed  so  con- 
stantly '  and  that  the  same  doctrine  is  so 
zealously  repeated,  by  the  faithful  and 
orthodox  ministers  of'^that  dispensation. 
That  righteousness  of  his  own,  where- 
with man  would  proudly  array  and  set 
himself  forward  as  a  claimant  for  Heav 
en,  the  Bible,  with  all  honest  and  fearless 
expounders  of  the  Bible,  pronounces  upon 
as  filthy  rags ;  and  nothing  can  exceed 
the  terms  of  degradation,  in  which  it 
stigmatizes,  nay  vilifies  all  human  right- 
eousness, when  ought .  like  a  right  is 
founded  thereupon. 

Still  without  the  investiture  of  a  legal 
right,  man  obtains  no  part  nor  possession 
in  the  inheritance  above.  It  is  not  by  an 
act  of  mercy  alone,  that  the  gate  of  Heav- 
en is  opened  to  the  sinner.  With  his 
entry  there,  there  is  in  some  way  oi 
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other,  a  merit  associated.  *It  is  not 
enough  that  he  appears  with  a  petition  at 
the  bar  of  mercy.  He  must  be  furnished 
with  a  plea,  which  he  can  state  at  the 
bar  of  justice — not,  it  would  appear,  the 
nlea  ol  his  own  deservings,  which  we 

.  nave  already  found  that  the  gospel  holds 
no  t^rms  with  ;  and  therefore  with  a  plea, 
founded  solely  and  exclusively  on  the  de- 
servings  of  another.  Now  what  we 
reckon  to  be  the  very  essence  of  the  gos- 
pel, is  the  report  which  it  brings  to  a  sin- 
ful world  of  a  solid  and  satisfying  plea  ; 
and  that  every  sinner  is  welcome  to  the 
use  of  it.  In  defect  of  his  own  righteous- 
ness, which  he  is  required  to  disown,  as 
having  any  part  in  his  meritorious  ac- 
ceptance with  Godj  he  is  told  of  an  ever- 

•  lasting^  righteousness  which  another  has 
brought  in  ;  and  which  he  is  invited,  nay 
commanded,  to  make  mention  of  It  is 
ttras  that  Christ  becomes  the  end  of  the 
law  for  righteousness,  that  is  for  justify- 
ing righteousness,  or  for  a  righteousness 
which  gives  a  ri|;ht  to  him  who  possesses 
it.  This  end  of  the  law  we  have  fallen 
short  of;  for  we  could  have  only  achiev- 
ed it  for  ourselves  by  our  perfect  and  un- 
feiling  obedience.  Christ  therefore  hath 
achieved  it  for  us.  He  hath  for  us,' by 
his  sacrifice,  borne  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  He  hath  for  us,  by  his  obedience, 
Won  the  rewards  of  the  law.  And,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  gospel,  every  one 
who  believeth  is  on  this  nigh  vantage 
ground.  He  is  as  much  exempted  from 
the  denounced  vengeance  of  a  broken 
law,  as  if  in  his  own  person  he  had  al- 
ready borne  it.  He  is  as  much  secured 
in  the  stipulated  recompense  of  an  obser- 
ved law,  as  if  in  His  own  person  he  had 
rendered  a  full  and  faultless  observation. 
He  has  attained  an  interest  in  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  by  faith ;  and  with 
this  he  has  attained  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness. 

And  so  this  righteousness  by  faith,  is 
the  frequent,  the  favourite  theme,  of  evan- 
gelical  ministers.  It  may  indeed  be  called 
the  Shibboleth  of  their  preaching.  They 
are  men  who  exalt  to  the  uttermost  the 
righteousness  by  faith.  And  they  are 
men  who  degrade  to  the  'itternost  the 
righteousness  by  works.  But  let  it  be 
distinctly  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  in  respect 
of  its  sufficiency  for  the  establishment  of 
a  wlid  right  to  Heaven  that  they  exalt 


the  one — end  only  in  respect  of  its  m- 
sufficiency  for  the  establishment  of  this 
right,  that  they  so  depreciate  the  other. — 
And  this,  not  because,  as  many  dt>  ima- 
gine, of  the  low ;  but  truly  because  of  the 
high  estimation  in  whicn  virtue  is  held 
by  them.  They  first  look  to  the  law, 
that  pure  and  perfect  exemplar  of  all 
righteousness-^-and  there  they  learn  what 
a  noble  and  elevated  and  perfect  thing, 
is  that  morality  which  it  prescribes  to  us. 
They  then  look  to  the  actual  state  of  hu« 
man  obedience ;  and  just  in  proportion 
to  their  lofty  estimation  of  virtue  in  itself, 
is  their  lowly  estimation  of  virtue  in  man. 
It  is  just  because  so  alive  to  the  worth  of 
virtue,  that  they  are  so  alive  to  the  worth- 
ie^Amess  of  man;  and  the  higher  their 
regards  are  cast  towards  its  supreme  ex- 
cellency, the  lower  mnst  actual  humanity 
appear  in  their  eyes,  ar  beneath  the  stan- 
dard from  which  human  virtue  has  so 
immeasurably  fallen.  Th^y  have  indeed 
a  very  humble  reckoning  of  what  men 
are,  but  only  because  thej  have  a  very^ 
exalted  reckoning  of  what  men  ought  to 
.be ;  and,  so  far  irom  these  advocates  for 
the  righteousness  of  faith  having  lost  all 
sense  of  morality  or  of  its  importance, 
they  have  fled  to  this  righteousness  as 
their  only  refuse,  just  because  a  rever- 
ence for  morality  exists  so  purely  and  so 
sacredly  in  their  bosoms.  Why  is  it, 
that  they  prefer  that  righteousness  of 
Christ  which  feith  trusts  in,  as  their  only 
argument  for  Heaven,  to  that  righteous- 
ness of  man  which  is  yielded  by  the  obe- 
dience of  works,  and  on  wfiich  so  many 
would  found  as  their  pretention  and  their 
plea  for  the  rewards  of  Heaven's  blessed- 
ness ?  It  is  just  because  they  see  perfec- 
tion in  the  one  righteousness,  and  pollu- 
tion in  the  other — in  the  one  an  adequate 
tribute  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  law,  and 
therefore  a  full  and  finished  right  to  its 
rewards ;  in  the  other  all  the  worthless- 
ness  of  a  lame  and  imperfect  offering, 
and  on  which  therefore  no  right  can  be 
alleged  without  violence  to  the  law's  in- 
censed dignity.  These  SUrely  are  not 
the  men,  among  whom  all  sense  of  mo- 
rality lies  extinct  and  prostrate  in  their 
bosoms.  There  appears  rather  to  be  the 
very  strength  and  spirit  of  a  moral  es- 
sence in  that  doctrine  which  they  hold  ; 
and  it  seems  the  fruit  of  their  more  ade- 
quate homage  to  the  law,  that,  under  CL9 
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fiseling  of  their  own  diisMuice  ana  oeficien- 
cy  therefrom,  they  have  laid  hold  upon 
Christ  as  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
(X)U8ne8s. 

II.  But  this  though  one,  ji .  not  the  only 
end  of  the  law.  It  had  another  and  a 
di3tinct  object,. from  that  of  holding  out. a 
method,  by  which  we  might  acquire  a 
right  to  its  promised  rewards— even  that 
of  holding  out  a  method,  by  which  we 
might  acquire  a  righmess  of  character, 
in  the  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of  .its 
bidden  virtues.  The  legal  right  which 
obedience  confers  is  one  thing.  The 
personal  rightness  which  obedieoce  con- 
fers is  another.  For  the  first  olject  the 
law  has  now  become  useless ;  and,  hav- 
ing fallen,  short  of  personal  riffhteousness 
ourselves,  we  must  now  find  our  legal 
light  only  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
For  the  latter  object,  the  law  s^iU  retains 
all  the  use  and  all  the  importance  which 
it  ever  had.  It  is  that  written  tablet,  on 
.which  are  inscribed  the  virtues  of  the 
Godhead  i  and  we,  by  copying  these  on 
the  tablet  of  our  own  characters,  axe  ror 
stored  to  the  image  of  Hian  who  created 
us.  We  utterly  mistake  the  design  and 
economy  of  the  gospel,  if  we  thinker.- 
that,  wKiie  the  first  function  of  the  law 
has  been  superseded  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, the  second  has  been  superse- 
ded also  ;  or  because  the  penalties  of  our 
old  disobedience  are  now  done  away,  the 
precepts  of  our  new  obedience  are  there>- 
Tore  dispensed  with.  Obedience  for  a 
legal  right  is  everywhere  denounced  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  a  presumptuous 
and  vain  enterprise.  Obedience  for  a 
personal  rightness,  is  everywhere  urged 
m  the  New  Testament,  as  an  enterprise, 
the  prosecution  of  which  forms  the  maii^ 
busmess  of  every  disciple ;  and  the  full 
achievement  of  which  is  that  prize  of  his 
high  calling,  to  which  he  must  press  for- 
ward continually.  For  the  one  end,  the 
law  has  altogether  lost  its  efficacy ;  and 
we,  in  our  own  utter  inability  to  substan- 
tiate its  claims,  must  seek  to  be  justified 
only  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ  For 
the  other  end,  the  law  retains  its  office  as 
a  perfect  guide  and  exemplar  of  all  vir- 
tue; \nd  we,  empowered  by  strength 
from  on  hi^h  to  follow  its  dictates,  must 
seek  to  be  sanctified  by  the  transference 
of  its  bidden  godliness,  and  its  bidden 


charity,  ati  its  bidden  uprightness,  upon 
ou^  own  characters.  Human  virtue  hath 
ceased,  under  the  economy  of  grrace,  tc 
be  the  price  of  Heaven — lor  this  power 
it  lost, .  and  lost  irrecoverably,  bjr  its 
ceasing  to  be  perfect  But  human  virtue 
is  still  tbe  indispensable  preparation  for 
Heavea:,  and  we,  helped  from  the  sane- 
tuary  above,  to  struggle  with  all  the  im- 
perfections  of  our  corrupt  and  carnal  na- 
ture below,  must,  by.  a  life  of  prayer  and 
painstaking,  and  all  duteous  performance, 
make  way  through  the  frailties  and 
tepnptations  of  our  sinful  state  in  time,  to 
a  meetness  for  the  joys  cf  that  endless 
inheritance  which  is  beyond  it  It  is  no 
longer  the  purchase-money ,.  by  wh^ch 
to  buy  your,  right  of  entry  or  aamittance 
into  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb. . 
But  it  is  the  wedding  garment,  without 
which  you  will  never  be  seated  among 
the  beatitudes. of  that  glorious  and  im- 
mortal festival  To  be  meet  in  law,  and 
without  violence  done  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Heaven,  we  must  be  invested 
by  faith  with. the  righteousness  of  Christ 
To  be  meet,  in  character,  and  without 
ofience  or  violence  to  the  spirit  or  the 
taste  of  Heaven's  society,  we  must  be  in- 
vested with  the  graces  of  our  own  per- 
sonal righteousness. 

But  thus  it  is,  that  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  have  been  so 
grievously  misunderstood.  They  strenu- 
ously affirm  of  human  virtue,  that  it  has 
no  place  ia  our  title-deed  to  the  Jerusa- 
lem above.  And  therefore,  they  have 
been  charged  with  denying  it  that  place, 
which  it  invariably  and  essentially  has 
in  the  hearts  and  natures  of  all  who  en- 
ter therein.  Because  they  have  disjoined 
it  from  the  legal  claim,  tne  imagination 
is  that  they  have  also  disjoined  it  from 
the  persona,  character— -or  because  not 
permitted  to  be  set  forth  and  blazoned  in 
a  title-deed,  that  therefore  it  needs  not  by 
their  theology,  to  have  a  residence  or  a 
being  in  the  souls  of  believers. 

And  not  onlv '  have  these  faithful  ex- 
pounders of  the  New  Testament  been 
charfi^ed  w.th  hostility  to  the  cause  of  per- 
sonal righteousness;  but  the  New  Tes- 
tament itself  has  been  charged  with  in- 
consistency upon  this  subject  Thece  i& 
a  felt  puzzle  in  the  minds  of  men,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  apparently  opposite  repre- 
sentations on  the  importance  of  ffooi 
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wo.*l8,  and  on  the  place  and  considera* 
don  which  they  should  he  made  to  oc* 
cupy  in  the  system  of  the  gospel — de- 
nounced at  one  time  as  insignificant  and 
worthless,  demanded  at  another  as  indis- 
pensahle  to  all  true  discipleship.  The 
ex;>Ianation  is,  that  they  are  available  for 
one  end,  but  they  are  unavailable  for 
another.  They  avail  not  for  justification. 
They  are  inseparable  from  sanctification. 
They  confer  no  right  to  the  favour  of 
GoU ;  but  they  ef^ter  as  constituents  into 
that  rightness,  without  which  no  man 
shall  see  His  face.  They  now  possess 
no  importance  whatever  in  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man.  They  still  pos- 
sess a  supreme  importance  in  the  charac- 
ter of  both — the  just  and  beneficent 
works  of  the  Deity,  being  the  fruits  or 
the  emanations  of  His  mnate  personal 
righteousness;  and  our  works  of  the 
same  or  a  similar  kind,  being  in  like 
manner  the  fruits  of  that  inborn  personal 
righteousness,  which,  imprest  upon  us 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  renews  us  after  the 
image,  and  fits  us  for  the  everlasting  so- 
ciety of  Him  who  created  us.  The 
works  of  a  believer  are  short  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  therefore  short  of  that  end  for 
which  the  law  is  now  superseded,  and 
Christ  is  substituted  in  its  place — even 
the  end  of  making  good  our  right  by  our 
righteousness. 

But  the  works  of  every  believer  are 
growing  up,  and  carrying  him  forward 
to  perfection ;  and,  for  this  end,  the  law 
still  retains  the  office  of  a  guide  and  of  a 
stimulant — even  the  end  of  making  good 
a  seemly  and  a  suitable  character,  for 
that  land  of  perfect  love  and  perfect 
sacred n ess,  where  the  servants  of  God 
for  ever  serve  Him.  We  never  can  by 
our  most  strenuous  observation  of  the  law, 
arrive  at  a  juridical  or  a  forensic  right  to 
Heaven.  But  it  is  just  by  our  observa- 
tion of  the  law,  as  a  law  of  piety,  and 
purity,  and  equity,  and  kindness,  that  we 
arrive  at  that  personal  righteousness, 
which  makes  us  meet  for  Heaven's  exer- 
cises and  Heaven's  joys — ^ihe  exercises 
of  a  morality  that  is  then  faultless,  the 
joys  of  a  then  complete  and  unsullied 
virtue.     Virtue,  when  regarded  as  com- 

f)osing  that  assemblage  of  personal  qua- 
ities  which  we  must  carry  with  us  to 
Heaven,  has  all  the  paramount  import- 
aiice  whi<*h  it  ever  had.     And  so  while 


by  one  passage  of  the  N^w  Tefiam^fil^ 
the  law  m  reierence  to  the  former  end  if 
set  aside,  and  Christ  nut  in  its  room-^by 
another  passage,  the  law  in  niference  ^tq 
the  latter  ^nd  is  retained  ]  and  we  accord- 
ingly read,  that  '*the  end  of  the  com- 
mandment is  chai^ity  out  of  a^  pure  heart, 
and  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  faith 
unfeigned. 

We  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  say 
thus  much  in  vindication,  for  the  advo- 
cates and  expounders  of  that  system  whic^ 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  '^  thp 
evangelical"  They  are  still  much  mis- 
conceived and  Boisrepresented  in  general 
society — ^as  men  whose  preaching  is  in- 
jurious to  the  cause  of  good!  morals,  and 
whose  doctrine  sheds  a  withering  mil- 
dew over  the  virtues  of  our  population. 
Their  doctrine  is  manifestly  popular; 
but  the  imagination  of  many  is,  that  this 
is  because  impunity  and  indulgence  for 
sin  are  popular.  Kven  the  semblance 
of  a  pure  moral  indignation  does  mix  it- 
self occasionally  with  this  antipathy  to 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ ;  an<f  so  forms 
part  of  that  subtle  delusion,  which  alien- 
ated from,  evangelical,  preaching,  the 
respect  of  many  of  the  most  intelligent, 
as  well  as  fhe  patronage  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  our  land. 

Let  us  conclude  these  remarks  with 
two  distinct  particulars.  First,  then, 
know,  that  the  legal  right  is  what  you 
cannot  work  for  ;  out  that  in  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  freely  offered*  for 
your  acceptance.  The  very  essence,  we 
apprehend,  of  the  gospel,  lies  in  this 
offer.  -We  there  read  of  the  gift  of 
righteousness ;  or  that  gift,  by  which 
there  is  conveyed  to  you,  the  privilege 
of  a  rightful  admittance  into  Heaven. 
Be  assured  that  you  waste  your  efforts 
on  a  hopeless  impracticability,  when  you 
labour  to  win  this  privilege  for  your- 
selves. Receive  Christ  by  faith ;  and 
lay  a  confident  hold  on  the  propitiation 
made  by  that  Saviour,  who  '^  became  sin 
for  you  although  he  knew  no  sin,  that 
you  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  v 
God  in  him." 

But,  secondly — having  thus  secured 
what  the  apostle  in  one  passage  calls  tlie 
end  of  the  law ;  count  it  your  unceasing* 
business,  to  labour  for  what  the  apostle 
in  another  passage  calls  the  end  of  tht 
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commandment  Though  the  law  has 
seased  as  a  covenant,  it  has  not  ceased 
as  a  rule  of  life.  Though  it  can  no 
loAger  be  the  instrument  by  which  you 
shall  obtain  a  legal  plea  for  Heaven,  it 
is  still  the  instrument  by  which  you  shall 
obtain  that  ))reparation  which  is  as  indis- 
pensable as  a  plea — even  the  preparation 
of  Heaven's  character  and  of  Heaven's 
virtue.  Greatly  do  they  mistake  the 
whole  design  and  economy  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  think  that  it  brings  any  exemp- 
tion from  the  services  of  righteousness 
along' with  it.  There  is,  in  truth,  a  busier 
and  a  more  abundant  serv4ce  than  before; 
and  the  only  distinction  is,  that,  whereas 
under  the  one  dispensation  you  served  in 
the  qldness  of  the  letter,  under  the  other 
dispensation  you  serve  in  the  newness 
of  the  spirit.  The  obedience  now  is  of 
a  more  refined,  and  pure,  and  exalted 
character,  than  ever  was  obedience  then. 
It  is  obedience  altogether  divested  of  that 
mercenary  character,  which  never  ceases 
to  adhcre«to  it,  so  long  as  viewed  legally, 
it  is  regarded  bu^  as  the  term  of  a  bar- 
gain. Instead  of  a  constrained  stipula- 
tion, it  becomes  a  spontaneous  offering 
of  love  and  of  loyalty ;  and,  |)roceeding 
81  it  dofe?  from  the  new  taste  and  desire 
of  a  heart  now  emancipated  from  the 
bondage  and  the  terror  of  a  felt  condem- 
nation, it  is  as  unlike  to  what  it  formerly 
tmi  as  the  obedience  of  a  seraph  is  un- 


like to  that  of  a  slave.  And  le  assured 
that,  unless  this  new  obedience  is  entered 
on,  you  have  no  part  nor  interest  in  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  gospel 
which  bringeth  salvation,  bringeth  a  pre- 
sent salvation,  as  well  as  a  future  one ; 
and  they  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  are 
under  promise  of  deliverance  from  the 
power  of  sin  here,  as  well  as  have  the 
assured  prospect  of  deliverance  from  the 
punishment  of  sin  her£after.  O  let  us 
then  do  honour  to  the  faith  that  we  pro- 
fess, by  our  abounding  in  those  fruits  of 
righteousness  which  emanate  therefrom. 
And  never  let  gainsayers  have  to  allege 
of  that  holy  name  by  which  we  are  called, 
that  it  is  prostituted  by  those  who  wear 
itj  into  a  license  for  iniquity.  Let  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  approve  itself  in  our 
hearts,  to  bring  along  with  it  the  charm 
and  the  efficacy  of  a  new  moral  existence. 
And,  in  our  individual  case,  let  the  mys- 
tery be  realised  of  our  not  boasting  in 
the  works  of  the  law  as  forming  our 
rightful  claim  for  Heaven,  and  yet  of  our 
having  become  the  workmanship  of  God, 
and  our  being  created  in  Christ  Jesui 
unto  good  works — so  as  that  tLey  fornk 
the  very  business  and  ornament  of  our 
lives.  Thus  shall  our  light  shine  before 
men,  and  others  seeinjg^  our  good  works 
shall  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Hea- 
ven. 


SERMON  XVn. 


On  Faith  arid  Repentance, 

**  Testifying  both  to  the  Jews  and  ako  to  the  Greeks  repentance  towards  Qod,  and  faith  towaidf 

our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." — Acts  xx.  21. 


It  has  been  made  a  great  question 
among  theologians,  whether  faith  or  re- 
pentance comes  first?  Now  though, 
practically,  faith  on  the  one  hand  has  a 
great  influence  upon  repentance;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  repentance  has  also  a 
great  influence  upon  faith — ^yet  we  do 
not  hold  it  indispensable  to  make  a  full 
settlement,  or  a  full  statement,  in  your 
hearing,  of  th«  order  of  precedency  be- 
tween them.     Did  we  ittempt  fully  to 


propound  this  arc^ument  here,  we  should 
find  that  altogether  it  was  a  great  deal 
too  subtle  for  the  pulpit ;  and  we  there 
fore  satisfy  ourselves  for  the  present  with 
the  following  deliverance.  No  man  can 
begin  either  the  work  of  faith,  or  the 
work  of  repentance,  too  soon ;  and  he 
should  not  wait  for  the  one,  ere  the  other 
shall  be  entered  on.  There  should  bo 
no  putting  off,  for  the  sake  of  any  ad 
justment  of  this  sort     If  told  to  believe 
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ne  should  stir  up  all  that  is  in  him — 
vi'hether  much  or  little — all  that  jS  al- 
ready in  him,  that  he  might  flee  ^or  re- 
fuge to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the 
gospel.  If  told  to  repent,  he  should  also 
stir  up  all  that  is  in  him,  that  he  might 
haste  and  make  no  delay  to  keep  the 
commandment.  When  he.  hears  the 
tidings  of  great  joy,  his  duty  is  to  enter- 
tain them.  When  he  hears  the  call  of 
turning  unto  God,  his  as  instant  duty  is 
to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 
We  shall  not  therefore  discuss  the  order 
of  these  two  christian  graces ;  but,  falling 
in  with  th<^-  actual  order  set  before  us  by 
the  apostle  in  the  tett,  present  you,  first 
with  lur  observations  on  repentance 
towards  .God,  and  secondly  with  otk  ob- 
servs^ons  on  faith  towards  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chri^.  This  is  the  same  apostle, 
who,  in  describing  how  it  was  that  he 
executed  the  message  wherewith  he  had 
been  entrusted,  tells  gs  of  his  having 
showed  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
ihey  should  repent  and  turn  unto.  God 
9aA  do -works  meet  for  repentance. 

1.  To  repent  of  sin,  is  something  more 
than  to  grieve  for  it.  It  is  to  turn  from 
it  It  is  something  more  than  to  re^j^ret 
vour  sins — it  is  to  renounce  them.  Re- 
pentance  may  begin  with  sorrow,  but  it 
does  not  end  there.  Sorrow  of  itself  is 
not  repentance ;  it  only  works  repentance. 
And  he  alone  fulfils  this  work,  who  gives 
up  the  evil  of  his  doings,  and  enters  with 
full  purpose  of  heart  on  a  life  of  new 
obedience. 

We  have  just  adverted  to  the  question, 
whether  faith  or  repentance  comes  first. 
And  there  has  been  another  question 
stirred — which  part  of  repentance  comes 
first,  or  which  pait  is  it  that  comes  be- 
fore the  other.  Does  it  not  first  beffin 
with  the  heart,  and  then  take  effect  upon 
the  history?  Must  not  the  work  com- 
mence with  the  desires  of  the  inner 
man ;  and  then  go  forth  in  regular  order, 
so  as  to  tell  on  the  deeds  of  the  outer 

an? 

And  is  it  not  preposterous,  some  have 
agined,  to  urge  on  our  hearers  the  pal- 

ble  reformation  of  their  condict,  ere 

e  have  made  sure  that  a  process  of  re- 
generation within  has  really  been  entered 
jn?  We  answer,  no;  and  we  think 
that  in  this  matter  a  sensitive  and  mis- 


applied orthodoxy  has  done  ft  great  dea! 
of  mischief,  and  that  the  systems  and 
speculations  of  theology  have  been  often 
so  conducted  as  greatly  to  embarrass  and 
to  cast  entanglements  on  the  practical 
work  of  christianization.    What  we  have 
said  before,  we  say  ag^in.     As  much  as 
lies  in  them  let  every  man  believe  as  he 
can,  and  let  every  man  also  repent  as  he 
can.     It  is  not  preposterous,  il  is  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  th^re  is  nothing  coh'- 
trary  to  it  in  the  order  of  grace — that 
men  should  be  called  upon  at  the  very 
outset  of  their  repentance,  and,  as  if  it 
were  the  first  footstep  of  their  enterprise 
on  \5ihich  they  had  embarked,  to  give  up 
the  evil  of  their  ways  and  the  evil  of  their 
doings,  and  to  put  their  palpable  iniqui' 
ties  away  from  them.     This  plain  busi- 
ness ought  not  to  be  suspended  on  any 
controversy,  about  what  man   can  do, 
or   what  he  cannot  do.      T\h  terrors 
of  the  law  can  restrain  a  thief  from  open 
depredations  ;  and  why  might  he  not  be 
adjured  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  to 
giv^  up  his.  secret   purloinings   or  his 
midnigtit  robberies  ?     The  shame  of  ex- 
posure will  keep  many  a  transgrejsor 
from  the  indulgence  of  licentiousness  in 
the  face  of  day  ;  ancr  why  might  he  not 
be  told,  on  the  dread  sofemnies  of  ihat 
coming   judgment    when    many    shall 
awaken  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt, to  give  up   all  the   abommable 
works  of  darkness  ?     If  told  of  poison  m 
the  cup,  however  otherwise  alluring  to 
his  taste,  the  most  inveteiate  of  drunkards 
would  slay  his  ravenous  appetite,  and 
show  he  had  the  power  to  refrain  from 
it ;    and  why  mig^  not  the  same  power 
be  manifested  and  put  forth,  when  told, 
that,  by  every  new  act  of  intoxication,  he 
nourisheth  within  his  heart  the  worm 
that  dieth  not — he  kindles  into  greater 
fierceness  that  fire  which  never  shall  be 
quenched  ?     If  the  prospect  of  the  male- 
factor's cell,  and  the   execution  which 
follows,  be  that  which   terrifies   many 
thousands  in  society  from  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crimes  against  the  state — might 
not  the  prospect  of  that  living  lake,  the 
lake  of  agony  and  vengeance,  into  which 
all  the  children  of  iniquity  will  be^  cast, 
have  the  like  effect  in  terrifying^  men 
from  their  disobedience  and  their  daring 
criminalities  against  the  majesty  of  Heav* 
en's   Lawgiver?    In  preacliing  repen 
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lance  theof  let  us  strike  an  immediate 
blow,  and  sound  an  immediate  alarm 
against  all  the  deeds  of  human  wicked* 
ness.  We  even  now  then,  and  without 
waiting  for  any  order  of  precedency,  as 
for  principles  first  and  performances  after* 
wards — we  even  now  call  for  such  per- 
formances as  ye  can  set  your  hand  to  ; 
and  that  though,  at  the  first  shaking 
of  the  dry  bones,  we  should  behold 
nothing  else  than  the  deeds  of  an  out^ 
ward  reformation*  Still  we  bid,  and  that 
too  their  instant  their  peremptory  compli- 
ance, when  we  tell  the  thief  to  give 
up  his  depredations ;  and  the  drunkard 
to  give  up  his  riotous  excesses ;  an^  the 
impure  to  give  up  his  secret  abomina- 
tions; and  th%  unfair  dealer  to  give 
up  his  dishonesties;  and  the  undutiful 
son  or  daughter  to  give  up  their  contempt 
and  disobedience  of  parents  ;  and  the  liar 
to  give  uf  his  falsehoods,  and  his  frauds  ; 
and  the  swearer  to  give  up  his  daring 
liberties  with  the  name  of  God  ;  and  the 
sabbath-breaker  to  give  up  his  no  less 
daring  liberties  with  the  day  of  Gdd — 
even  that  God,  who,  though  he  dwelleth 
in  heaven,  loolceth  down  upon  earth,  alike 
jealous  of  his  day  and  of  his  name. 
Against  one  and  Ml  of  these  iniquities, 
we  would  lift  the  trumpet  and  spare  not. 
In  reference  to  one  and  all  of  them, 
wc  say  go  and  sin  no  more*  There 
must  be  no  delay,  no  parrying.  It  must 
be  the  speed  of  an  instantaneous  flight, 
like  that  of  men  running  for  their  lives 
from  the  awful^  wrath  of  God,  which 
is  upon  the  soul  of  every  one  that  doeth 
evil.  If  ye  will  not  forsake  these  evil 
doings,  the  vengeance  of  Him,  who  is  as 
a  consuming  fire  vKil  overtake  you. 
Repent  then  even  now  of  a'*  this  your 
wickedness,  that  is  to  say.  renounce  it — 
else  there  is  not  even  the  beginning  of  a 
good  change  upon  you.  From  this  mo- 
ment cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do 
"works  meet  for  repentance. 

We  are  aware,  there  is  a  theology 
which  undervalues  these  reformations. 
And  the  reason  is  that  many  are  tbe 
thousands  of  human  society,  who  stand 
in  no  need  of  being  thus  reformed  ;  and 
yet  stand  chargeable  with  all  the  ffuilt  of 
nature^s  enmity,  and  nature's  indifference 
to  God.  They  are  neither  fraudulent, 
nor  intemperate,  nor  profane ;  but  as 
little,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  gody, 


or  have  they  in  them  anght  like  the  lovs 
of  Qod,  aught  like  a  sense  or  a  principle 
of  godliness.   .  What  signifies,  it  may  be 
thougKt, «hhoiigfa  tho  thi^should  give 
up  hia  stealing,  and   the   drunkard  his 
habits  of  intoxication — if  the  whole  efiec* 
of  the  change  shall  be  to  transform  him 
into  one  of  those  decent  moral  welMiving 
citizens,  who  still   are  but   citizens  of 
earth,  taking  no  thought,  and  feeling  no 
care,  either  about  God  or  about  eternity. 
But  mark  well  a  difiference  here;  and  i( 
yoi»  ponder  it< aright,  it  nuty  perhaps  lead 
the   orthodox  among   you,   to    have   a 
higher  respect  than   heretofore  for  that 
praictical   preaching^ — the  first   note  o' 
whose  tfumpet,  as  it  were,  >  when  louod- 
inflf  tlie  proclamation  to  the  workers  0/ 
iniquity,  is  that  that   iniquity  mni^  be 
abandoned.     Mark  well  we  say  the  difier- 
ence    between    the    conscience-stricken 
man,  who  has  ceased  10  be  a  drunkard, 
because  the  pread^er  spoke  efiectually  tc 
his  conscience  ana  to*  his  fears — and  the 
irreligious  man  who  never  was  a  drunk* 
ard,  because  his  constitutional  propensi- 
ties never  urged  him  to  the  habit,  or  his 
aversion  to  all  that  is  disgraceful  and  un- 
seemly kept  him  aloof  from  it.     In  tbe 
one  case  of  sobriety,  we  admit  that  there 
may  be   nothing  which   one  can    hold 
to  be  of  any  religious  value,  or  put  to  the 
account  of  religion  at  all.     But  in  the 
other  case  of  sobriety,  it  is  religion  and 
religion  alone  that  has  had  to  do  with  it 
The   man   became   sober,    because   the 
minister  tojd  him,  and  told   him  truly, 
that  all  drunkards  should  be  cast  into  tbe 
lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone— and    he   was  frightened  for  his 
soul.     There  is  all  the  difierence  in  the 
world,  between  the  man  who  has  been 
sober  all  his  days  though  he  never  thinks 
of  God,  and  the  man  who  has  become 
sober  because  he  is  afraid  of  God — or 
between   the  roan,  who,  constitutionally 
upright  and  temperate,  never  once  trero* 
bled  at  the  thought  of  hell ;  and  the  man 
who  renoimces  his  dissipations  and  his 
dishonesties,   because    this  thoight  baa 
been    infixf^d    into    his   heart  by  words 
uttered  from  the  pulpit,  and  now  pursues 
and  agonises  him  like  an  arrow  stickiag 
fast. 

It  is  this  which  makes  a  tota.  difierecca 
between  the  two  cases,  between  *lhe  one 
man's  sobriety  and  *.he  other  man's  » 
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Iriety.  In  deed  and  m  outward  descrip- 
tunkf  thoy  form  one  and  the  same  virtue ; 
but  in  spirit  and  character,  they  are  as 
unlike  as  possible.  There  is  no  religion 
in  the  one  sobriety.  The  other  sobriety 
IS  entered  on,  under  th'e  force  of  a  reh- 

fious  consideration — in  the  spirit  and  un- 
er  the  visitation  of  a  religious  earnest- 
ness.    The  former  is  the  sobriety  of  a 
man  who  never  thinks  either  of  heaven 
or  of  helL     The  latter  is  like  the  first 
movement  of  one,  who  is  fleeing  from 
hell  and  seeking  afler  heaven.     It  is  the 
first  footstep,  as  it  were,  of  his  christian 
education.     God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  the  whole  of  it,  or  that  any 
tremblincf  sinner  should  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  8it  under  a  minister,  who  can  tell 
him  no  more  than  this  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation.    He  is  but  yet  at  the  alphabet  of 
Christianity ;  and  let  him  not  learn  the 
alphabet  imperfectly,  in  our  hurry  to  get 
him  onwarcl  to  the  higher  lessons  of  it. 
He  has  not  yet  entered  into  reconciliation 
with  God ;  but  look  to  the  expression  of 
our  text  "repentance   iotoards^^ — he  is 
moving  towards  God,  and  that  is  what 
the  man  of  mere  constitutional  upright- 
ness, or  constitutional  sobriety,  is  not  at 
all  thinking  of.     He  is  not  yet  a  citizen 
of  Zion  ;  but  leave  his  conscience  to  its 
workings,  and  let  it  tell  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  its  habits ;  and  he  is  seeking  to- 
wards Zion  and  his  face  is  thitherwards. 
What  he  is  now  doing,  and  this  you  can- 
not say  for  the  other,  he  is  doing  unto 
God.      He  who  said,  "  a  cup  of  cold 
water  given  to  a  disciple  for  his  sake 
shall  have  its  reward,"  will  not  despise 
this  day  of  small  things.      He  will  not 
break  this  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  this 
smoking  flax  ]  but  at  once  pities,  and  is 
pleased,  with  this  incipient  effort  of  a 
trembling  penitent — this  shaking  of  his 
dry  bones,  nowever  proud  theology  may 
scowl  upon  it.    The  science  taught  in  our 
halls  of^  divinity  may  find  it  a  thing  of 
difficult  adjustment,  and  be  at  a  loss  what 
to  make  oi  the  phenomenon — ^the  exter- 
nal reformation  of  a  man,  not  yet  initiat- 
ed for  aught  we  know,  even  in  the  first 
principles  of  orthodox^- ;  but  only,  under 
the  impulse  of  nature's  conscience  and 
nature's  fears,  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
his  danger  and  his  guilt,  and  breaking 
off  from  the  sins  and  the  profligacies  of 
other  days.     Now  what  we  say  is — let 
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no  embarrassment  be  thrown  in  that 
man^s  way.  Nay  leave  him  alone,  rather 
than  that  his  activities  should  be  over 
borne  under  the  weight  of  our  pon 
d  erous  theological  systems.  Let  him  not 
be  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  his  doings ; 
nor  the  dread  of  legality  freeze  into  a 
sort  of  suspended  animation,  that  sou*, 
which  was  a\vakenin^  in  its  own  way  to 
the  ;  reality  of  eternal  things.  Let  no 
cabalistic  orthodoxy  put  its  restraints  up- 
on him — leading  him  and  the  world  at* 
large,  to  misapprehend  the  real  character 
and  design  of  tne  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  is  to  extirpate  moral  evil  from  the 
earth,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  reign 
of  truth  and  charity  and  righteousness. 

But  the  matter  does  not  stop  herOc 
Though  repentance  begins  thus,  it  does 
not  end  thus.      Christianity  is  not  satis- 
fied with  a  mere  work  of  external  refor- 
mation ;  and,  what  is  more,  neither  will 
the  man's  own  conscience  be  satisfied. 
Let  his  be  but  honest  endeavours,  and  ho- 
nest fears;   and  the  unavoidable  effect 
will  be,  that  the  more  he  does  to  obtain 
peace  with  his  ofilended  God,  the  more 
he  feels  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  his 
doings.     The  more  he  rises  in  his  deeds 
of  o^dience  to  the  law,  the  more  the  law 
rises  in  its  demands  upon  him.     He  may 
have  given  up  to  drink,  or  to  swear,  or 
to  sp^ak.evil  of  his  neighbour,  or  to  wan- 
der abroad  in  darinf  profanation  on  the 
sabbath ;  but  he  is  deeply  conscious,  nay 
more  conscious  than  ever,  that  he  has 
not  yet  compassed  the  whole  length  and 
breadth   of  the  divine  commandments. 
What  happened  to  Paul  happens  also  to 
him — "But    when    the    commandment 
can^e,  sin  revived  and   I  died."     The 
meaning  of  this   is,  the  commandment 
came— ^hat  is  a  sense  of  its  purity,  of  its 
elevation,  of  its  exceeding  height  above  * 
all  the  possibilities  of  human  performance^ 
now  visited  his  heart;  and  (his  larger 
view  of  the  commandment,  gave  him  a 
larger  view  of  his  own  exceeding  distance 
and  deficiency  therefrom ;  and  thus  sin  re- 
vived, or  a  sense  of  his  own  exceeding 
sinfulness  was  more  alive  and  at^ake  than 
ever  in  his  bosom ;  and  so  he  died,  or 
felt  more  emphatically  than  ever  that  the 
law's  condemnation  to  death  was  upon  . 
him,  and  that  he  could  not  with  all  his 
efforts  and  all  his  aspirations,  make  his 
escape  from  it     It  is  well  that  he  has  pi4 
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the  evil  of  his  outward  doings  away  from 
him.  It  is  well,  that,  by  the  shakmg  of 
the  dead  bones,  some  larger  clods,  as  it 
were,  of  earthliness  and  corruption,  have 
thus  been  shaken  off,  and  no  longer  ad- 
here to  him.  It  is  very  well  that  the 
matter  has  proceeded  thus  far ;  and  that 
we  can  speak  of  this  one  external  refor- 
mation, of  that  other  literal  work  of  obe- 
dience. But  with  all  this,  he  may  be  a 
dead  man  still.  The  life  of  obedience 
may  not  be  there.  The  love,  %vithout 
which  a  willing  obedience  is  impossible, 
may  be  altogether  wanting.  The  hand 
may  have  been  compelled,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror,  to  its  reluctant  task  :  but 
the  heart  refuses  to  go  along  witn  it. 
Still  it  is  well,  that,  when  the  law,  with 
the  voice  and  authority  of  a  school-mas- 
ter, told  him  to  give  up  this  one  and  that 
other  disobedience,  he  obeyed  the  lesson 
and  gave  them  up  accordingly.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  lesson  which  the  law 
gives  him.  It  tells  him  of  the  uncancel- 
led guilt  of  his  past  life,  which  he  can 
make  no  atonement  for.  It  tells  him  of  a 
curse  and  of  a  condemnation,  which,  un- 
der the  government  of  a  righteous  Sover- 
eign, cannot  be  recalled.  It  tells  him  of 
its  own  sacredness — the  sacredness  of  the 
law,  and  the  dread  majesty  of  the  law- 
giver. It  reveals  to  hinj  heights  of  obe- 
dience, which,  to  corrupt  man,  are  inac- 
cessible ;  and  lets  him  know  that,  toil  as 
he  may  beneath  these  heights,  he,  with 
all  his  pains  and  all  his  efibrts,  is  but  mul- 
tiplying his  transgressions,  and  becoming 
every  day  a  deadlier  offender  than  before. 
It  reveals  God  to  him  as  an  enemy  and 
an  avenger ;  and  yet  bids  him  love  this 
Qod — love  the  bemg,  whom,  with  a  just 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  he  cannot 
but  regard,  as  a  strong  man  armed  to  de- 
stroy him. 

We  repeat*  it  is  well  that  the  first  les- 
son should  have  been  listened  to,  and  in 
some  measure  obeyed.  It  forms  a  sort 
of  guarantee  that  the  other  lessons  will 
be  of  effect  also — that  the  man*s  con- 
science will  become  every  day  more  ten- 
der— ^that  he  will  see  more  and  more  of 
the  perfection  of  God*s  law,  and  of  his 
own  guiltiness — that,  in  proportion  as  he 
multiplies  his  doings,  he  will  be  made 
mo^-e  clearly  to  perceive  the  excess  of 
the  law*8  requirements  above  all  that  he 
^an  do ;  so  that  ovary  new  day  swells 


the  account  of  his  debt  and  of  his  de* 
ficiency  ;    and,   in   spite  of  all  his  ef- 
forts, the    conviction   grows    upon  him 
— ^that  he   is  a  helpless  and    a    hope- 
less outcast  from  .the  favour  of  God,  and 
from  the  joys  of  a  blissful  eternity.   And 
here  the  question  comes,  what  is  to  be 
the  end  of  this  ?     it  is  clear  that  every 
thing  the  man  does,  but  aggravates  his 
despair.      He    is    sinking   deeper  and 
deeper  every  day,  into  an  abyss  of  des- 
pondency.   His  prospects  become  blacker 
with  every  attempt  he  makes  to  relieve 
himself — fighting  as  it  were   against  a 
barrier  through  which  he  cannot  make 
his  way,  while  the  penalties  of  an  unful- 
filled  law  rise   like  a  wall  of  fire   in 
ihreateninff  array  against  him.       It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  with  but  the  one  lesson 
of  repentance,  there  is  no  getting   on. 
Repentance  is  a  return  to  that  law  from 
which  we  had  departed.     But  when  the 
law  wont  recall  its  own  threats  of  ven- 
geance— it  wont  cancel. its  own  long  and 
fearful  account  against  us — it  wont  look 
on  and  be  silent,  while  we  are  taking  on 
new  debts  ;  and  by  new  delinquencies  of 
thought  word  and  deed,  come  day  after 
day  under  a  heavier  reckoning  and  re- 
sponsibility than  before.     The  law  is  not 
of  that    supple    pliant    accommodating 
character,   not   oi  such,  a   flexible   and 
yielding  disposition,  so  full  of  complai- 
sance and  facility  and  good-natured  con- 
nivance— that,  for  the  sake  of  our  con- 
venience, it  will  let  down  its  own  exac- 
tions ;  or  become  a  precarious,   nay  a 
polluted  thing,  by  lowering  and  suitin^^ 
its  precepts  to  our  powers  and  possibili- 
ties of  obedience.     The  law  utterly  re- 
fuses to  make  any  half-way  compromise 
of  this  sort.     It  insists,  and  that  most  ri- 
gidly, on  its  own  terms  ;  and  if  we  have 
only  the  law  to  deal  with',  we  see  not 
how  we  can  fling  off  the  burden  and  the 
terror  of  this  lawful  deliverance  from 
our  own  persons — "  cutsed  is  every  one 
who  contmueth  not  in  all  the  words  of 
this  book  to  do  them."     If  we  have  do- 
ings with  no  other  party  than  the  law, 
or  with  God  viewied  as  a  Lawgiver,  we 
are  truly  placed  in  a  most  inextricable 
dilemma.     If  we  have  no  other  than  one 
lesson  to  work  at,  even  the  lesson  of  re- 
pentance, which  is  merely  coming  bock 
again  to  the  law,  we  are  fairly  shut  up,  and 
that  to  endless  and  unescapable  despair 
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But,  blessed  be  God,  there  is  another  party 
beside  the  law,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
do  with  ;  and  to  which  the  law  itself  is  our 
cbnductorand  our  guide — a  school-master 
for  bringing  us  to  Christ,  at  whose  hands 
we  are  provided  with  an  outlet  and  a 
place  of  refuge — and  we  are  still  shut 
up  no  doubt,  not  to  despair  however,  as 
heretofore,  but  shut  up  by  the  terrors  of 
the  law  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  And, 
blessed  be  God,  it  is  not  one  lesson  only 
that  is  prescribed — and  that  a  lesson,  to 
which,  if  we  are  confined,  and  without 
the  light  breaking  in  upon  us  of  any 
other  truth  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
then  the  longer  we  learn  at .  it  the  more 
wretohed  we  shall  be ;  but,  ever  blessed 
be  God,  there  is  another  lesson :  And 
the  two  so  fitted,  so  helpful  to  each  other, 
that  the  work  of  both,  when  they  are 
thus  joined  together,  goes  on  most  pros- 
perously :  And  so  the  same  apostle  who 
taught  and  testified  repentance  towards 
God,  taught  and  testified  also  faith  to- 
wards our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

11.  But  it  is  ndw  high  time  to  enter  on 
this  second  lesson — a  lesson  of  j?reatest 
preciousness.  We  must  be  brief  in  our 
exposition  of  it ;  but  let  us  at  the  same 
time  be  as  plaih  as  possible.  It  is  not  a 
lesson  that  can  be  set  forth  advantage- 
ously in  the  wisdom  of  man's  words ; 
nor  is  it  the  way  of  sei^ring  its  accep- 
tance, that  it  should  be  garnished  with 
human  eloquence,  or  made  the  subject  of 
any  tasteful  and  high-wrought  descrip- 
tion for  the  entertainment  of  the  human 
fancy — when  the  weight  of  its  own  eter- 
nal importance  should  be  enough  to  re- 
!ommend  it,  to  the  attention  and  the  con- 
%iences  of  men.  Let  us  speak  to  your 
experience.  If  laden  with  aebt  so  enor- 
mous and  so  overwhelming,  that  the  in- 
dustry of  a  whole  life  could  work  out  no 
sensible  abatement  of  it — if  the  wages  of 
the  day  did  not  even  suffice  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  day,  so  that  the  longer 
you  lived,  the  claims  which  justice  had 
against  you  becajne  every  day  heavier 
than  before — if  thus  crushed  under  a 
toad  of  accumulating  obligations,  with 
no  prospect  of  relief  or  of  escape  from 
them — tVe  ask  you  to  conceive,  with 
what  heart  or  wHat  alacrity,  you  could 
address  yourself  to  the  labours  of  your 
daily  oixupation  ?  What  an  unhappy 
doom,  the  dK)m  of  a  weary,  heartless, 


heavy  laden  existence — overtasked — 
overlijiled — ^pressed  above  strength-  and 
beyond  measure,  and  yet  every  day  be- 
coming a  poorer  man  than  before — the 
spirit  sunken  under  the  consciousness  of 
increasing  debt,  and  the  body  exhausted 
by  ceaseless  and  sore  drudgery — the 
whole  proceeds  of  his  industry  torn  from  ' 
his  hands  by  the  gripe  of  creditors,  who,  * 
in  spite  of  all  their  exactions,  can  yet  ex- 
hibit at  every  week  or  every  month's  epd 
a  deadlier  count  and  reckoning  than  be- 
fore. How  vain  to  tell  that  man,  to  put 
forth  more  strength,  or  give  more  time 
or  more  diligence  to  the  business  of  his 
calling — with  such  a  mountain  weighing 
upon  him.  There  is  positively  no  en- 
couragement in  any  of  these  circum- 
stances to  industry  at  all.  The  heart  is 
m^de  heavy;  the  hand  is  slackened; 
and  the  whole  man  powerless  and  para- 
lysed, gives  himself  up  to  the  apathy  and 
indolence  of  despair.  And  yet  there  is 
a  method  by  which  this  w^retched  and  un- 
done being,  might  be  charmed  and 
evoked  into  a  life  of  activity ;  and  an  ior 
spiring  energy  be  put  into  his  heart,  that 
would  absolutely  make  a  new  creature 
of  him.  If  that  debt  were  but  cleared 
away — if  a  kind  and  able  friend  were  to 
take  it  upon  himself,  arid  pay  the  last  far- 
thing of  it — if  a  full  and  free  discharge 
were  put  into  his  hand  ;  and  he,  over 
and  above,  were  gifted  with  the  means 
of  entering  on  a  walk  of  sure  profit, 
where,  with  care  and  industry  on  his 
part,  he  could  make  certain  of  a  compe- 
tency to  himself  and  a  rich  inheritance 
to  his  family — Who  does  not  see  that,  on 
the  moment  of  being  restored  to  hope, 
the  man  is  restored  to  willing  and  active 
exertion  also  ?  Who  does  not  see, 'that 
when  this  weight  is  lifted  off,  the  man 
goes'  forth  in  all  the  vigour  and  alacrity 
of  his  now  emancipated  powers-^reani- 
mated  to  industry,  because  now  unshack- 
led from  all  his  encumbrances,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  sufficiency  and  an  in- 
dependence now  set  before  him  ? 

And  thus,  (God  grant  that  you  may 
not  only  understand  but  believe  what  wc 
s?iV,  for  we  now  speak  of  the  matters 
which  belonff  to  the  very  turning  point 
of  a  man's  salvation)  and  thus  is  the  debt 
between  us  and  our  .awgiver  in  Heaven 
cleared  away.  The  great  surety  for  sin- 
ners took  it  all  upon  Himself.     God  laid 
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on  Him  the  iniquities  of  us  all ;  and  He 
became  sin  for  us  though  He  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  Him.  That  we  might 
be  freed  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  did 
the  only  beloved  Son  of  God  become  a 
curse  for  us ;  and  on  the  accursed  tree, 
did  He  bear  the  full  weight  of  the  con- 
demnation and  the  penahy,  that  we  else 
should  have  borne.  He  was  stricken  for 
oirr  iniquities.  He  was  smitten  for  our 
transgressions.  The  chastisement  of  our 
peace  was  laid  upon  Him ;  and,  in  bow- 
ing Himself  down  to  the  burden  of  a 
world^s  atonement,  did^  He  pour  out  his 
soul  even  unto  the  death  for  us.  In  that 
hour  of  darkness  and  mystery,  when  the 
great  lawgiver  wakened  the  sword  of 
vengeance  against  His  fellow — then  it 
was  that  our  debt  was  paid  to  the  last 
farthing  ;  for  then  it  was,  that  the  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation,  drunk  to  its  last 
dregs  that  cup  which  the  Father  had  put 
into  His  hands.  Then  it  was,  that  our 
discharge  was  fully  made  out;  and, 
hearken  to  us — if  ye  believe  not  these 
tidings  of  great  joy,  you  remain  listless 
or  alienated  or  heavy  laden  as  before ; 
but  oh  the  power  and  victory  of  faith  I 
what  a  mountain  is  liAed  off  by  it,  and 
how  the  sinner's  soul  breaks  forth  as  if 
into  a  land  of  light  and  love  and  liberty, 
when,  enabled  to  lay  hold  on  Christ,  the 
discharge  is  put  into  his  hands,  and  he 
now  rests  in  tne  assuran^  that  all  is  clear 
with  God.  And  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  cancelment  of  our  debt ; 
for  He  not  only  made  an  end  of  trans- 
o^ression  but  He  brought  in  an  everlast- 
ing righteousness.  Mark  the  distinct- 
ness of  these  two  parts  of  salvation. — 
The  mere  blotting  out  of  your  sins  might 
have  rescued  you  from  HeU  ;  but,  alone 
and  of  itself  and  without  something  more, 
it  would  have  given  you  no  part  of  the 
inheritance  that  has  been  purchased  for 
you  in  Heaven.  It  might  have  shut 
against  you  the  gate  of  Flell,  because 
ransomea  from  that  awful  and  everlasting 
prison  house ;  but  it  would  not  have 
opened  the  gate  of  Heaven,  that  the  ran- 
somed of  the  Lord  might  enter  in.  But. 
blessed  be  God's  eternal  Son,  He  has  fin- 
ished the  work  which'  was  given  Him  to 
do.  He  has  not  been  satisfied  with  doing 
it  by  halves.  He  has  made  out  for  us  a 
complete  salvation.     He  has  not  onlyl 


suffered,  but  He  has  servijd  for  us ;  and| 
instead  of  leaving  us  midway  between 
Hell  and  Heaven,  He  has  done  more 
than  redeem  us  from  the  one,  by  His  own 
full  endurance  of  the  penalties  of  that  law 
which  we  had  broken — He  has  earned 
for  us  the  reward  of  a  sure  and  blissful 
inheritance  in  the  other,  by  His  own  per- 
fect obedience  to  all  the  precepts  of  that 
Law,  which  He  has  magnified  and  made 
honourable.     Now,  observe   the  whole 
extent  of  that  relief  and  that  enlargement 
which  He  has  procured,  for  all  who  ac- 
cept of  Him  as  He  is  offered  in  the  gos- 
Eel.     There  is  not  only  put  into  their 
ands,  a  discharge  from  that  debt  which 
He  has  paid  for  them;  but  there  is  put 
into  their  hands,  a  title-deed  of  entry  into 
that  glorious  and  everlasting  inheritanc, 
which  He  has  won  for  them.     It  were 
not  enough,  that,  disburdened  from  debt, 
you  were  then  left  as  if  to  start  fair  and 
work  out  for  yourselves  the  rewards  of 
eternity.     Who  does  not  see,  that,  ere 
one  day  rolled  over  your  heads,  yoa 
would  again  fall  short  of  the  command- 
ment— again  dishonour  that  law,  which 
utterly  refuses  to  dishonour  itself^  by  let- 
ting dfown  the  sumdard  of  its  own  abso- 
lute perfection — again  run  a  new  score, 
as  it  were,  of  debt  and  of  deficiency — 
again  become  a  wretched  outcast  of  con- 
demnation ;  hfcnted  as  before  by  the  per- 
pettial  consciousness  of  your  own  imper- 
fection ;  and  having  no  rest  to  the  soles 
of  your  feet,  because  still  without  any 
solid  foundation  of  peace  or  confidence 
in  God.     And  be  assured  that  you  never 
will  know  what  it  is  to  be  fully  and  firmly 
at  rest — all,  as  heretofore,  will  be  misgif  • 
ing  and  perplexity  and  despair,  till  relies 
ed  from  the  task  of  esiablisning  a  right- 
eousness of  your  own.  .That  was  the 
old  stumbling-block  of  the  Jews  ;  and  it 
will  prove  a  stunibling-block  to  you  also, 
if  you  set  out  on  the  imagination,  now^ 
that  Christ  has  delivered  you  from  Hell 
by  His  sufferings,  you  will  earn  a  ri|[ht 
to  Heaven  by  your  own  services.    You 
must  look  to  Christ  for  both.     You  have 
as  much  need  of  the  services  of  Christ 
for  the  one,  as  you  hart  of  the  suflerings 
of  Christ  for  the  other.     You   can  no 
more  work  out  a  righteousness  for  youi- 
selves,  than  you  can  work  out  a  redfeTHp" 
tion  for  yourselves  ;  and  accordingly  ^ve 
read  of  Christ  being  made  unto  us  right* 
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eousness  as  well  a«  redempticm:  If  yoH 
obtain  a  discharge  from  Hell,  it  is  not  be- 
oau^  }ou  have  paid  the  debt;  but  be* 
cause  Christ  hath  paid  it  for  you — if  you 
obtain  a  rig^ht  of  entry  into  Heaven^  it-  is 
not  because  you  *have  performed  the 
requisite  Obedience ;  but  because  Giirist 
hath  performed  it  for  you.  In  a  word, 
you  must  look  for  Heaven,  not  as  th^ 
wages  of  your  own  righteousness,  but, 
alone  and  altogether,  as  the  wages  of  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  For  your  de* 
llverance  from  the  coming  wrath,  trust  to 
the  sufficiency  of  His  atonement— for 
your  participation  in  that  fulness  of  joy 
which  is  at  God's  Tight  fannd,  trust  to 
the  sufficiency  of  His  righteousness.^^ 
And,  in  answer  to-  the  fre<)«ent  question 
of  the  ignorant  or  the  half-informed  in 
the  nature  of  the  gospel,  who,  after  the 
matter  is  explained  thus  far  are  often 
heard  to  ask,  have  we  no  further  concern 
then  with  a  work  of  righteousness  our- 
selves I  or  have  we  no  more  to  <lo  with 
the  law  of  God  ?  No  more  to  do  with  it, 
as  a  covenant  of  works.  Nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  on  the  old  footing,  and 
under  the  old  legal  economy  of  Do  this 
and  live.  Absolutely  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it,  in  the  way  of  bunding  up  a 
plea,  a  meritorious  ptea,  on  which  you 
might  challenge  a  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  or  put  in  a»  claim  for  it  that 
shall  avail  against  the  judgment  of  a 
righteous  God.  Nothing  to  do  with  it, 
In  the  purpose  and  on  the  principle  of 
deserving  Heaven  for  yourselves;  blit, 
mark  us  well,  every  thin|^  to  do  with  it 
tn  the  purpose  andf  on  the  principle  of 
pleasing  Him  who  has  deserved  Heaven 
for  you. 

Christ  now  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
law;  and,  to  use  the  image of^the  apostle, 
you,  dissevered  from  the  law,  your  old 
Qusband,  are  married  to  another,  even 
Christ;  but  for  whM  end? — that  you 
may  bring  forth  fruit  untoOod.  Your 
obedience  is  as  indispensable  as  before  ; 
but  then  it  fulfils  a  diflerenf  office-  from 
whnt  it  should  have  done  before.  The 
purpose  of  your  obedience  now,  is,  not 
to  make  you  meet  in  law — Christ  has 
settled  ah  its  accounts  hi  you^-^but  the 
purpose  of  your  obedience  now,  is,  to 
make  you  meet  in  person,  or  meet  in 
character,  for  Heaven ;  that  you  may 
become    :ke*minded  witl  those  who  arQ 


already  there — ^with  God  .he  Father-— 
with  Christ,  who  is  the  brightness  of 
His  Father's  ^  glory,  and  the  expi^ess 
image  of  His  person — with  the  un&lleK 
angels,  who  still  retain  that  resemblance 
to  their  Maker  in  which  they  were  cre- 
ated— with  t]M  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  who  had  lost  this  resemblance, 
arid  were  again  renewed  in  righteous- 
ness and  holiness.    And  this  renewal  we 
must  all  undergo  also.     To  become  the 
members  of  Heaven's  family,  we  must 
acquire  the  family  likeness  of  Heareir. 
It  is  said  of  Heaven,  that  it  is  the  land 
of  Juprightness ;  and  to  be  admitted  there, 
youmust  become  upright.     It  is  said  oi 
Heaven,  there  thy  servants  serve  thee; 
to  be  admitted >  there,  you  must  become 
the  servants  of  God.     It  is  said  of  Hea- 
ven, that  nothing  which  defileth  can  enter 
there ;  and  you  to  be  qualified  for  that 
entrance,  must  cleanse  yourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit, 
and  your  holiness  must  be  perfected.     It 
is  said  of  Heaven,  that  its  rejoicing  inha- 
.bitants  eease  not  day  nor  night  to  glorify 
the  Father  and  th6  Son,  insomuch,  that 
the,  high  arches  of  the  upper  sanctuary 
ring  with  jubilee,  and  loud  hosannas  fill 
the  eternai  regions ;  and  you,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ioys  and  the  exercises  of  that 
blissful  land,  must  have  the  love  of  God 
shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  and  learn  in 
spirit- and  in  truth  to  worship  Him. — 
Finally,  it  is  said  of  Heaven,  that  there 
charity  never  faileth  ;   and  you,  to  be 
qualified  fbr  sitting  down  in  its  celestial 
company,  must  know  vvhat  it  is  to  have 
a  heart  that  feels  for  all,  and  a  hand  ig 
readiness  to  succour  and  to  serve- all 
Justification,: so  far  (torn  being  the  whole 
of  your  Christianity^  is  but  the  begianing 
of  It ;  and  so  &r  from  Christianity  having 
nothing  to  do  with  Sanctification,  which 
is  the  entire  conformity  of  your  heart  and 
life  to  the  law,  this  sanctification  is  the 
great  design,  the  great  end  of  Christian- 
ity— ^the  main  .purpose  for  which  Christ 
died,  even  to  purify  unto  Himself  a.  pecu- 
liar people  zealous  •of'  good  works. .  For 
this  object  you  put  yourselves  into  the 
hand'oif  the  Saviour,  and  he  puts  into 
your  hands  a  busy  work  of  obedience, 
*^  Ye  are  my  friends  if  ye  do  whatsoever 
I  command  you."    You  do  not  renounce 
service  in  passing  from  the  law  to  the 
gospel.     You  on^  change  the  priDciple 
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of  the  service ;  and  serve  now,  not  with 
the  oldness  of  the  letter,  but  with  the  new- 
ness of  the  spirit.  The  difference  is  as 
great,  as  between  the  reluctant  submis- 
sion of  a  slave,  and  the  prompt  and  cheer- 
ful obedience  of  a  friend  and  of  a  freed- 
man.  There  is  a  felt  security  which  you 
had  not  before  ;  for  now  you  know  that 
the  all-powerful  Mediator  is  upon  your 
side.  There  is  a  strength  .which  you  had 
not  before ;  .for  now  there  is  a  spirit  given 
to  help  your  infirmities,  on  which  you 
cannot  too  certainly  depend,  and  which 
you-  oannot  too  confidently  pray  for. 
There  is  a  love  which  you  had  not  be- 
fore ;  for  now  faith  has  opened  a  foun- 
tain of  gratitude  in  the  heart ;  and  you, 
believing  the  love  that  God  has  to  you, 


love  Him  back  again.  There  is  an  ala 
crity  and  a  good- will  that  you  had  not 
before ;  for  now  God  makes  you  wdjing 
in  the  day  of  His  jower — working  in 
you  to  will,  as  well  as  to  do  of  His  good 
pleasure.  There  is  a  delight,  a  sponta- 
neous and  Heaven-born  delignt  in  the 
service  of  God  which  you  h^.d  not  be 
fore  ;  for  now  He  puts  the  law  into  your 
inward  part,  or,  in  other  words.  He  en- 
lists your  affections  and  your  taste  on  the 
side  of  obedience — so  that  what  before 
was  a  weariness,  or  a  drudgery,  or  a 
galling  bondage,  becomes  your  meat  and 
drink,  a  congenial  and  much-loved  em- 
ployment. You  serve  God  because  you 
love  Him.  You  do  His  will  because 
you  delight  to  do  Him  honour. 


SERMON  XVIIL 

The  immediate  Reward  of  Obedience. 
"In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward.^ — ^Pbalm  six.  11. 


You  will  observe  the  Psalmjpt  does  not 
fay  in  these  words,  that  after  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments  there  is  great 
reward — but  that  in  the  keeping  of  them 
there  is  great  reward ;  and  the  lesson 
which  we  mean  to  urge  from  this  is, 
that,  altogether  beside  any  future  recom- 
pense which  may  be  annexed  to  obedi- 
ence, there  is  in  the  very  work  of  obe- 
dience a  present  recreation.  The  reward 
spoken  of  in  the  text,  is  the  pleasure 
which  lies  in  the  service  of  God  now ; 
and  not  in  the  payment  which  is  ju- 
dicially made  for  it  afterwards.  It  is 
the  instantaneous  delight  which  springs 
up  in  the  heart,  at  the  moment  of  well- 
doing; and  not  any  subsequent  delight 
which  may  have  been  affixed  to  it,  under 
the  existing  economy  of  nature  or  Provi- 
dence. And  whether  this*  be  sustained 
as  the  meaning  or  not  in  the  verse  that 
is  before  us — it  is  at  least  a  meaning 
which  fully  accord?  both  with  experience 
and  the  doctrine  o  S'.ripture.  "  O  how 
I  love  thy  law,"  marks  a  present  gratifi- 
cation in  the  keeping  of  it ;  and  so  does 
the  passage,  that,  "  I  will  delight  myself 
til  thy  commandments  which  I  have 


loved."  The  hundred  and  nineteeith 
Psalm  is  full  of  such  testimonies ;  and  so^ 
indeed,  in  the  one  from  which  our  lexi 
is  taken,  there  is  most  distinct  affirma- 
tion, not  of  a  future  reward  from  out 
observation  of  God's  will,  but  of  an  im 
mediate  joy.  The  statutes  of  the  I»rd 
are  spoken  of  not  merely  as  right,  but  as. 
rejoicing  the  heart,  as  more  to  be  desired 
than  gold,  yea,  much  fine  gold  ;  and 
sweeter  also  than  honey,  and  the  honey- 
comb—all  marking  a  sweetness  and  a 
satisfaction  in  the  work  of  virtue  itself, 
apart  from  any  coming  good  that  may 
accrue  from  the  performance  of  it — a 
current,  and  not  a*  consequent  gratifica- 
tion, wherewith  the  spirit  is  regaled  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  deeds  and  desires 
of  righteousness:  just  as  the  eye  is  re- 
galed on  the  instant  by  sights  of  beauty, 
or  the  ear  by  thelt  melody  which  fans 
upon  it. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  discourse  we 
shall  •  first  endeavour,  shortly  to-  state 
what  the  ingredients  are  of  the  present 
reward,  which  there  is  in  the  keeping  ot 
the  commandments:  And  secondly,  to 
State  the  nature  of  that  future  reward 
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which  Cometh  aAer  the  keeping  of  the 
commaadments ;  and  of  what  importance 
it  18  to  the  real  worth  and  character 
of  our  obedience,  that  we  should  have 
right  apprehensions  of  this.  We  shall 
then,  in  a  very  few  words  of  practical 
application  advert  to  the  way  in  which 
the  economy  of  the  gospel  bears  upon  this 
whole  question.  •   . 

This  immediate  joy  which  there  is  in 
the  keeping  of  God's  law,  might  be  re- 
solved, we  think,  into  two  leading  ingre- 
dients. The  first  is  the  happiness  that 
flows  direct,  from  the  sense  of  doing 
or  having  done  what  is  right.  It  pro- 
ceeds from  the  testimony  of  an  approving 
conscience.  It  lies  in  the  satis£iction 
wherewith  the  ear  of  the  inner  man  list- 
ens to  the  inward  voice,  when  it  speaks 
in  the  accents  of  complacency.  This 
was  ground  of  rejoicing  to  the  mind  of 
an  apostle.  '^  For  our  rejoicing  is  this, 
the  testimony  of  our  conscience.''  It  is 
not  a  rejoicing  that  springs  altogether 
.from  the  hope  of  reward  ;  or  because,  on 
the  recollection  of  a  past  integrity  or 
h  past  charity  or  a  past  self-denial,  there 
is  founded  the  anticipation  of  a  future 
blessedness.  There  is  a  blessing  in  the 
recollection  itself.  It  is  precious  on  its 
own  account.  It  drops  as  it  were  an  im- 
mediate elixir  upon  the  soul.  A  good 
conscience  is  a  present  as  well  as  a  per- 
petual feast ;  and  there  is  a  felt  and  pres- 
ent solace,  in  the  taste  and  flavour  of  that 
hidden  manna  which  it  administers.  It 
afllbrds  something  more  than  a  clear 
medium,  throug^h  which. we  might  see  a 
coming  reward  on  the  distance  that  lies 
before  us.  In  the  very  clearness  itself, 
there  is  the  enjoyment  even  now,  of 
sweetest  aunshine ;  and  the  pleasure  of  a 
good  conscience  no  more  consists  alone 
in  the  hope  of  a  future  remuneration, 
than  the  pain  of  a  bad  or  an  accusing 
conscience  consists  alone  in  the  dread  of 
a  future  vengeance.  There  is  in  remorse 
a  present  agony,  that  is  distinct  from  fear. 
There  is  in  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science a  present  satisfaction,  that  is  dis- 
tinct from  hope ;  and  this  forms  one 
ingredient  of  that  reward,,  which  lies 
even  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments. 

But  there  is  still  another  ingredient 
Though  the  acts  of  the  hand  be  the  out- 
ward expreasions  of  virtue,  yet  they  are 


the  aflections  of  the  heart  which  constitute 
its  real  and  primary  essence.  Insomuch 
that  the  love  of  God  is  said  to  be  the 
first  and  greatest  of  the  commandments ; 
and  all  those  commandments  that  have 
for  their  object  the  good  of  our  fellow 
men,  are  said  by  the  apostle  to  be  briefly 
comprehended  in  this  saying — "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself" 
Now  in  the  play  and  exercise  of  love, 
there  is  instantaneous  joy.  Liove  is  not 
merely  acted  on  as  a  principle — it  is 
felt  as  an  emotion ;  and,  save  when  it 
strays  from  duty  or  is  checked  by  disap> 
pointment,  it  is  a  pleasurable  emotion. 
More  especially  is  it  so,  and  that  in  great 
est  purenesa  andecstacy,  when  it  goes 
forth  in  rejoicing  confidence  towards  God 
— when  the  heart  of  the  creature  rises  to 
the  Creator,  in  trust  and  in  tenderness — 
when  it  can  look  to  the  Being  who  made 
it  as  a  Friend;  and  throw  back  the 
willing  regards  of  gratitude  upon  Him, 
for  those  kind  and  fatherly  regards  that 
He  ever  casts  on  His  acceptable  wor* 
shippers — when  from  gratitude  it  rises  to 
esteem,  and  eyes  with  delighted  admira* 
tion  the  gracefulness  and  the  glory  which 
sit  on  His  revealed  countenance — when 
on  the  aspect  of  the  Divinity,  seen  with* 
out  disturbance  and  without  dread,  are 
beheld  both  the  mildness  and  the  majesty 
of  worth — and  above  all  when  He  stances 
forth  in  the  charms  of  His  unspotted  holi- 
ness ;  and  at  once  transports  and  solem- 
nizes the  soul  of  him,  whom,  whethei 
by  the  eye  of  Faith  or  the  eye  of  vision, 
He  admits  to  see  the  moral  radiance  that 
encircles  His  throne.  There  is  in  all 
this  a  beautitude  of  which  no  adequate 
utterance  can  be  given.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  very  beautitude  of  Heaven  above; 
and  may  be  realised,  though  in  fainter 
degree  and* at  brokem  intervals,  upon 
earth  below.  There  be  a  saintly  and  a 
select  few,  who,  at  times,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  grave,  have  attained  to  such 
mysterious  elevation ;  and  who  also, 
afler  they  have  ascended  from  the  heights 
of  a  more  ethereal  sacred ness,  feel,  in  the 
perennial  sense  of  God's  reconciled  pre»> 
ence,  ar  gladness  which  is  also  perennial 
If  there  be  jciot  at  all  times  a  seraphic 
ecstacy,  there  is  at  most  times  a  seraph  it 
calmness  in  their  spirits.  They  have  a 
peace  which  the  world  knoweth  not 
and  are  not  troubled  as  other  men,  in 
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ineir  midti  ay  passage  between  them  and 
Eternity.  There  is  at  least  a  foretaste 
of  the  coming  joy ;  and  if  lore  to  Crod  be 
indeed  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  it  is 
even  nov^"  the  experience  of  their*  heaits, 
that,  in  the  keeping  of  the  first  and  great- 
est commandment,  there  is  indeed  a  very 
great  reward. 

But  we  shall  speak  more- to  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  general  world,  if  we  ex- 
emplify the  truth  of  the  tfext,  by  the 
second  great  afieCtion  that  is  required  of 
us  in  the  gospel,  even  the  love  of  our 
neighbour.  In  the  keeping  of  this  com- 
mandment txx>,  there  is  a  great  reward. 
We  donot  insist  on  the  constitutional  de- 
light which  many  have*  in  the  mere  ac<^ 
tivities  of  benevolence,  or  on  the  gratifi- 
cation  that  is  thereby  afibrded  eve«)  to  our 
taste  for  employment ;  or  on-  that  enjoy- 
ment which  is  felt  by  every  philanthro- 
pist, when  made  hopeful  or  nappy  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  prosper- 
ous management  of  human  nature.  This 
last  is  rather  a  reward  that  cometh  after 
our  plans  and  performances  of  well-do- 
ing, than  one  which  intermixes  with  the 
prosrcution  of  them.  But  what  is  more 
to  the  truth  of  our  principle,  is  the  plea- 
sure which  is  lighted  up  in- the  heart  on 
(he  first  ristant  of  its  felt  kindness  to- 
wards anj'  creature  that  breathes — that 
no  sooner  does  the  play  of  eordiality  be- 
gin there,  than  there  commences  along 
wivh*  it  a  play  of  purest  and  most  satisfy- 
ing* enjoyment-^hat  there  is  deliorht  m 
the  original  conceptions  of  Benevolence, 
and  delight  also  in  all  its  out-goings — 
that 'whereas  malignity  and  envy  and 
anger  do  tunklci  the  bosom,  gratitude  and 
goodwill  and  all  the  benign  afiections  of 
our  nature  do<  rejoice  it,  being  fraught 
with  a  double  blessing,  and  demonstra- 
ting the  lesson  o#our  text  by  that  ample 
share  if  it,  which'  cometh  to*  the  giver, 
*ind  which  consists  in  the  happiness  that 
redounds  to  himself  from  the  wish  and 
^e  e^ort  to  make  others  happy.  When 
^e  heart  i?  thus  attuned,  it  is  then  that 
itiastes  of  the"  very  truth  and  substance 
^  eojoyment— ^it  is  then  that  the  mechan- 
ism of  our  sentient  nature  moves  sweetly ; 
and.that,  in  the  mere  concord  of  its  feel- 
ings and  (acuities,  there  is  unutterable 
foy.  It  is  then  that  the  soul  is  in  its 
wholesome  md  well*conditioned  *  frame ; 
and  indeed  from  the  very  beaming  that 


plays  on  the  human  countenance,  we 
may  gather  how  when  there  is  kindness 
within  there  is  comfort  within.  The 
inner  man  feels,  that  when  breathing  in 
the  element  of  love,  he  is  breathing  in 
an  element  of  li^ht  and  cheerfulness; 
and  that  the  happiest  mood  offthe  spirit, 
is  when  it  blandly  and  bounteously  de- 
vises for  an6ther's  welfara  The  selfish- 
ness bv  which  it  of  old  was  actuated,  is 
now  felt  to  have  been  a  weight  and  a 
confinement  upon  its  energiee — from 
which  when  released,  it  seems  as  if  it 
had  just  gotten  its  native  elasticity ;  and 
80  could  forthwith  expatiate  on  a  field, 
where  there  was  room  and  liberty  and  a 
genial  atmosphere.  It  is  almost  as  if  a 
stricture  upon  its  fiicuhies  had  been  taken 
off— and'  it  was  now  restored  to  alacrity, 
because  its  H3wn  proper  force  and  free- 
dom had  been  restored  to  it  Certain  it 
is,  thsl,  htfth  in  the  feelings  and  the  out- 
flowings  of  human  sympathy,  there  is  a 
satisfaction  which  not  only  blesses  our 
companionships  on  earth,  but  which  we 
shall  bear  with  us  to  the  choirs  of  Para- 
dise ;  and  that,  beside  the  goodwill  which 
radiates  from  Heaven's  throne  and  is  re« 
fleeted  back  again  to  Him  who  sitteth 
thereon,  there  is  a  goodwill  which  passes 
and  repasses  in  busy  circulation  among 
all  the  members  of    Heaven's  familv. 

• 

Now  of  this  we-  have  a  present  foretaste, 
of  which  even  the  mcftt  unsaintly  and 
unregenerate  of  this  ^orld  can  be  made 
to  understand.  For  God,  hath  not  only, 
to  bind  together  a  perpetual  society  in 
Heaven,  establishea  there  the  charity 
that  never  faileth--*but,  even  for  the  tem- 
porary purposes  of  our  frail  and  fleeting 
society  on  earth,  hath  spread  the  many 
thousand  charities  of  home  and  of  neigh- 
bourhood even  among  the  men  of  oar 
ungodly  generation.  And  even  to  them 
we  can  confidently  appeal  for  the  truths 
that,  in  the  grovelling  pursuits  whether 
of  sense  or  avarice,  they  never  experi* 
enced  so  true  a  delight,  as  in  those  mo* 
ments  when  their  spirit  was  touched  into 
sympathy  with  other  spirits  than  their 
OAVii.  There  is  many  a  scene  of  domes- 
tic tenderness  on  which  this  principle  is 
fully  manifested ;  and  whence  we  mav 
gather  what  that  is,  in  which,  ailer  all, 
the  real  happiness  of  our  nature  lies,  h 
is  most  certainly  more  in  the  play  of 
kindness  to  others,  than  in  the  secreting 
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7t  securitig  ot  any  {^inud  enjoyment  to 
ourselves.  In  the'  ^valks  of  merchandise 
men  sire  to  be  found,  who,  among  the 
noblest  specimens  of  all  that  virtue  which 
mere  nature  has  to  boast  of,  can,  upon 
iheir  own  remembrance  of  their  own 
feelings,  give  the  same  testimony-^who 
perhaps  recollect  a  time,  when,  on  the 
sad  occasion  of  a  neis^hbour's  bankrifptcy, 
the  principle  on  which  we  now  insist 
Tras  brought  to  the  trial  of  their  own  ob- 
scrvaltion — whd  as  they  sat  in  judgment 
over  the  fortunes  of  a  fallen  family,  were 
visited  with  the  Kindlings  of  a  mercy  that 
rejoiced  against  judcfment  and  prevailed 
above  it^ — who  could  have-  exacted  ail, 
but,  in  a  moment  of  relenting  generosity, 
there  was  a  gentle  force  upon  their  spirits 
which  would  not  let  them  ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  which,  they  felt  and  they  forgave.-*— 
We  askj  if,  in  the  tenderness  and  in- the 
nriumph  of  that  moment,  there  was  not 
ample  compensation  made  for  all  which 
they  surrendered ;  or  if  all  the  money 
which  they  inade  over  with  their  hands, 
could  have  purchased  one  fraction  of  the 
delight  that  they  had  from  the  mercy 
whv?h  then  glowed  in  their  bosoms?  - 

But  we  can  no  longer  aflfbrd  to  multi- 
ply these  illusnations ;  and  we  trust  that 
It  will  now  appear  abundantly  tnanifest, 
how,  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  our  fel- 
lows there  is  a  moral,  even  as,  in  the  ex- 
eiiptse  of  Love  to  our  God,  there  is  a 
spiritual  gladness ;  and  how  likelr  it  is 
therefore,  that  when  the  one  is 'blended 
wifh  the  other,  or  rather  when  the  one 
ekher  originates  of  issues  from  the  other, 
there  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  second,  as 
well  as  of  the  first  law,' a  very  precious 
and  withal  a  present  reward. 

There  is  not  a  single-  Virtue,  when 
looked  to  in  its  own  independent  aspect, 
of  which  tho  same  thing  migfht  not  be 
alHrmed.  They*  one  and  all  of  them< 
yield  aii>  imm^iate  satisfaction*  to<  the 
wearer.  •  There  is  a>eertaifi'  untroubled 
MTenity  in  truth  and  in  justice-^here  is 
a  felt  aBd^nntire  digiAty  in  honour-^-in 
perfect  iceeping  with  this,  there  is^  a 
C|aiet  and  seeure  resting-place  to  the 
umer  man  in  gentleness  and  humility — 
there  is,  we  shall  not  say  a  proud,  but  at 
least  a  triumphant  complaceney  in  all 
die  virtues  of  self-command — ^there  is  a 
cheerfulness  to  the  spirit  in  the  temper- 
ance of  the  body — there  is  in  purity  such 
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a  peace  as  well  as  transparent  beauty  and 
loveliness,  that  it  is  like  breathing  in  the 
third  Heavens  instead  of  this  world's 
gross  and  troubled  atmosphere,  when, 
under  the  guardianship  of  strictest  deli- 
cacy, the  heart  becomes  that  hallowed 
abode,  in  which  no  wrong  or  tainted  im- 
agination is  permitted  to  dwell.  These 
and  all  the  other  moralities  of-  the  human 
character,  are  what  make  up  the  true 
health  and  hanmony  of  the  soul.  They 
are  the  very  streams  or  materials  of  that 
well,  which  is  struck  out  in  the  bosom  of 
regenerated  man,  and  which  springeth  up 
there  unto  life  everlasting.  They  arc 
those  fruits  of  the  spirit  which  are  sweei 
unto  the  taste,  and  which  constitute  th^ 
food  and'  the  sustenance  of  eternity. 
The  crown  that  is  given  in  paradise  to 
the  possessor  of  these,  is  neither  of  gold 
nor  of  silver  ;  for  these  in  truth  are  the 
very  graces,  of  which  the  crown  and  all 
its  glory  is  comlposed.  It  is  a  moral 
splendour  that  is  hghted  up  there.  It  is 
virtue  which  -blooms*  and  is  immortal 
there.  It  is  t|}e  felt  pleasure  thatJthey 
have  in*  goodness  here,  though  wjtn  a 
•sad  mixture  and  mitigation  of  earthliness 
— <his  is  the  very  feeling  which  is  trans- 
ported along  with  the  spirits  of  the  go(|^ 
to  Heaven,  and  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  Heaven's  blessed  n  ess.  Never- 
theless, and  amid  all  the  obscurations  of 
our  ^rthly  nature,  we  have  the  feeling 
even'^n  this  side  of  death  ;  and,  such  as 
it  is,  it  forms  that  present  reward  which 
there  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  command 
ments. 

« 

II.  Now,  instead  of  the  reward  which 
there  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments, let  us  conceive  that  there  had 
been  a  reward  after  the  keeping  of  the 
commandments,  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  is  quite  distinct  from  that  enjoy- 
ment of  which  we  have  now  spoken  and 
which' lies  directly  and-essentiallyin  the 
obedience  itself.  Instead  of  a  happiness 
that  resides: nattvttly,  or  that' comes  forth 
immediately,  out  of  the  holiness-^let  it  be 
thought,  of -for  a  moment,  a»a  happiness 
that  has  Been  arbitrarily  and  by  divine 
appointment  annexed  to  holiness.  This 
ean  easily  be  inaagined — a  Heavea  in 
which  there  may  be  the  delight  that  be- 
long to  virtue,  but  which  is  also  peo- 
pled with  other  chamis — where  there 
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are  sights  of  lovehness,  and  sounds  of 
sweetest  harmony — where  beside  the  re- 
creation that  there  is  to  the  glorified 
spirit,  there  is  also  a  recreation  to  the 
gloiified  senses  ;  and  the  pleasures  even 
of  .tiste  and  intellect  are  superadded,  to 
the  ecstasies  of  a  saintly  and  seraphic 
devotion — a  Heaven  of  space  and  splen- 
dour and  full  security  from  ought  that 
can  pain  or  can  annoy ;  and  whose  very 
exemption  from  the  sufferings  of  a  hide- 
ous and  everlasting  hell,  is  enough  to 
call  out  the  desires  of  all  men  towards 
it.  Now  we  can  well  suppose,  that  the 
one  ingredient  of  its  sacredness  may  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  multitude  of  those 
other  ingredients  whieh  compose  the 
felicity  oi  such  a  Paradise  as  this — or,  at 
all  events,  that  it  is  not  the  sacredness 
but  something  else,  which  gives  the 
practical  urgency  to  our  efforts  and  de- 
sires after  such  a  habitation.  And,  so 
if  it  still  is  obedience  by  which  we  earn 
Heaven,  while  its  blessedness  is  fancied 
to  consist  of  things  which  are  distinct 
from  the  gratification  that  lies  in  the 
ob^ience  itself — then  virtue  becomes 
the  work,  and  a  somethihff  which  is  not 
virtue  forms  the  wages.  The  candidates 
af  immortality  are  so  many  labourers 
for  hire ;  and  Heaven  is  not  looked  to. 
or  at  least  not  aspired  after,  as  a  place 
of  holiness — but  as  the  price  that  is 
given  for  it 

Now  this  is  a  consideration  whi^  you 
do  well  to  ponder, 'for  it  really  does  af- 
fect the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
your  Christianity.  It  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  principle  by  which  you  are 
actuated — and  will  perhaps  lay  bare  to 
the  eye  of  conscience,  how  utterly  devoid 
you  are  of  that  which  may  be  deemed 
the  very  essence  of  religion.  It  is  no 
evidence  at  all  of  the  love  which  you 
have  for  a  work,  that  you  may  have  a 
love  to  its  wages.  Let  two  men  go  forth, 
upon. the  labour  thdt  is  prescribed  to 
them  by  their  divine  lawgiver ;  and  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  one  man  and  the  other — if 
I  shall  see  the  first  busied  with  the  la- 
bour because  of  his  likinpf  ft,  and  the 
second  because  of  his  lookmg  to  the  re- 
muneration that  comes  afterwards.  A 
taste  for  the  employment,  is  a  wholly 
different  thing'  from  a  taste  for  its  dis- 
tinct and  9nh9equent  reward.    They  may 


lie  as  wide  of  each  other,  as  do  the  two 
elements  of  sordidness  and  sacredness ; 
and  those  services,  which,  had  they 
proceeded  from  willingness  find  taste, 
would  have  argued  a  holy  creature,  may 
in  fact  be  nothing  better  than  the  ser< 
vices  of  a  drivelling  and  reluctant  merce- 
nary. 

We  might  appeal  on  this  subject  to  thf 
understanding  of  an  ordinary  workman. 
He  knows  well  the  distinction,  betweer 
a  love  of  the  work,  and  a  love  of  the  pay 
ment  which  is  made  for  it  j  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  he  has  none  whatever  for 
the  one,  while  all  the  regards   of  his 
heart  are  set  upon  the  other.     He  would 
rather  have  the  payment  without  the 
work,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he  sub- 
mits only  because  he  must,  as  to  any  hard 
and  hateful  necessity.     He  would  feel  it 
a  strange  proposal,  should  work  be  offer- 
ed to  him,  and,  on  inquiring  about  the  re- 
ward, should  be  told,  that  it  was  just 
more  work ;  and  that  the  better  he  did 
his  allotted  service,  so  much  the  larger 
would  be  the  supply  and  imposition  of 
that  same  service  m  all  time  coming. 
Were  this  all  the  encouragement  a  mas- 
ter had  to  give,  he  would  soon  desert  the 
employment;   or  if  co<[|pelled   thereto, 
would  at  least  feel  the  revolt  of  all  iiis  in- 
clmations  to  be  against  it     And  what  we 
have  to  ask  is,  whether  with  ail  the  com- 
pliances of  your  outer  man,  there  be  |iot 
the  very  same  revolt  of  your  inward  man 
fiom  the  service  of  God — whether,  as  in 
ordinary  labour  the  wages  are  given  as 
a  compensation  for  the  weariness,  so  with 
you  a  deliverance  from  hell  and  an  en- 
trance upon  some  vague  and   fancied 
heaven,  be  not  counted  upon  as  the  after 
wages  of  a  labour  which  at  present  and 
in  Itself  you  feel  to  be  a  weariness — 
whether  the  service  of  religion  be  indeed 
your  taste,  or  only  your  task,  at  which 
now  you  slavishly  and  assiduously  ply, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
a  something  else  that  lies  in  the  distance 
before   you — whether  the    exercises  of 
your  practical  Christianity  be  exercises 
unto  godliness,  or  in  the  hope  to  make  a 
gain  of  godliness — whether  it  be  a  thing 
of  delight  or  a  thing  of  drudgery,  extorted 
by  a  lear  from  without  or  excited  by  a 
feeling  from  within — a  generous  hom- 
age to  the  glory  of  the  supreme  lawgivei 
and  the  worth  of  His  commandments  oi 
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but  the  worthlef  policy  of  a  creeping 
and  ignoble  selfishness? 

These  are  questions  which  go  to  the 
very  soul  of  our  religion ;  and  by  which  we 
are  now  attempting  to  probe  and  to  scruti- 
nize among  those  hidden  things  of  the 
heart,  that  shall  at  length  be  brought  but 
and  fully  manifested  in  the  day  of- reck- 
oning. They  are  the  questions  by  which 
the  sterling  and  the  counterfeit  in  Chris- 
tianity may  be  determined.  The  true 
religiousness  of  a  roan  does  not  hinge  up- 
on what  the  things  be  to  which  he  is 
driven,  but  upon  what  the  things  be  in 
which  he  natively  and  spontaneously  de- 
lights. An  inferior  animal  can  be 
operated  upon  by  pain  and  terror  as  well 
as  he.  It  can  tremble  under  the  rod  bf 
authority,  when  backed  with  the  pow^er 
of  enforcement,  as  well  as  he.  Or  it  can 
be  lured  by  the  gratifications  that  are 
suited  to  its  nature,  as  well  as  he.  These 
are  motives,  that  can  be  addressed  with 
efiect,  to  the  mere  element  of  earthliness ; 
and,  under  their  influence,  many  are  the 
formalities  of  relisfion  which  might  be 
'gone  through,  andf  many  are  its  severe 
and  servile  .'exactions  which  might  be 
rendered,  and  much  of  its  seemly  ex- 
terior might  be  put  on — as  much  certain- 
ly as  might  sustain  the  appearance  of  a 
goodly  profession.  But  still  the  question 
18  in  reserve,  if  you  delight  in  the  law  of 
Grod  after  the  inward  man — if  the  homage 
you' give  be  that  of  willing  and  affection- 
ate loyalty — if  the  walk  you  tread  upon 
be  that  of  a  disinterested  rectitude — if  you 
have  been  lured  into  holiness  by  the 
beauty  of  its  graces,  and  not  by  the  bri- 
bery of  its  gains — For  surely  there  is 
nouo^ht  in  him  of  the  pure  or  the  exalted 
or  the  heavenly,  who  labours  oiily  for 
the  reward  that  cometh  after  the  com- 
mandment, and  neither  feels  nor  under- 
stands how  in  the  commandment  there 
should  be  a  great  reward. 

III.  We  may  now  perhaps  be  able  to 
perceive,  how  the  gospel  of^ Jesus  Christ 
comes  in  and  adapts  itself  to  the  question 
that  is  now  before  you.  It  in  the  first 
instance  then,  releases  you  altogether 
from  the  law  as  a  covenant  It  tells  you 
that  you  are  not  to  work  for  Heaven,  be- 
cause that  Heaven  is  secured  to  you  in 
another  way.  Instead  of  coming  forth 
wkh  the  stipulation  of  do  this  and  live,  it 


comes  forth  with  the  offer  of  eternal  life 
to  you  as  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  One  reason  of  this  is. 
that  God's  jurisprudence  requires  a  high- 
er homage  to  be  rendered  to  it,  than  can 
possibly  be  rendered  by  the  obedience  of 
man  ;  and  therefore  it  will  not  consent 
so  far  to  honour  that  obedience,  as  to  be- 
stow upon  it  the  rewards  of  eternity,  on 
the  footing  of  these  being  a  due  and  a 
rightful  acknowledgment  The  law  of 
God  refuses  to  let  itself  down  in  this  way 
to  the  degraded  standard  of  human  vir- 
tue ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  holding 
out  eternal  life  to  us  as  the  payment  of 
our  righteousness  it  holds  out  to  us  for 
the  sake  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
— if  we  will  consent  to  receive  it  on  this 
footing.  It  is  thus  that  the  dignity  of 
Heaven's  government  is  secured ;  and  the 
character  of  God  as  a  Sovereign  is  not 
at  all  compromised,  by  the  terms  of  ac- 
ceptance which  He  holds  out  to  the 
guilty  who  have  offended  Him. 

But  this  gospel  economy  is  not  more 
for  the  character  of  God  as  a  Sovereign 
than  it  is  for  the  character  of  man  at  the 
subject  of  God's  will.  The  truth  is  that 
if  you  waken  up  the  old  economy  of  do 
this  and  live,  you  waken  up  that  very 
spirit  of  bondage  and  of  low  mercenary 
bargaining  between  the  two  parties,  which 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  stigma 
tize.  Along  with  the  fears  of  legality^ 
the  sordidness  of  legality  is  sure  to  make 
entrance  again  into  the  heart ;  and  we  do 
not  see  how  under  such  a  dispensation, 
the  pursuit  of  holiness  can  be  disencum- 
bered from  the  mixture  of  such  ignoble 
motives,  as  would  make  the  pursuit  a 
selfish  and  an  unholy  6ne.  Tnere  is  no 
access,  in  such  very  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces as  these — there  is  no  access  to  a  sin- 
ner's heart  for  the  love  of  holiness  in  it- 
self, but  by  making  him  the  free  offer  of 
HeafVen  as  an  unconditional  gift ;  and  at 
the  same  time  makincf  him  understand, 
that  it  is  in  truth  hohness  and  nothing 
else,  which  forms  the  very  essence  o? 
Heaven's  blessedness. , 

On  this  footing  let  there  be  a  will 
come  on  the  part  of  men,  and  there  is  a 
welcome  on  tne  part  of  God.  There  is 
no  let  or  hindrance  whatever,  between 
the  sinner  and  the  mercy-seat  You 
have  not  to  work  for  acceptance,  but  the 
signal  of  acceptance  is  even  now  held 
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out  to  you  ;  and,  initead  of  winning  the 
favour  of  God  by  your  holineds,  this  fa- 
vour smiles  upon  you  now,  and  if  you 
will  only  put  yourself  in  its  way,  it 
will,  as  its  first  and  very  greatest  expres- 
sion, put  the  principle  of  holiness  within 
you.  O!  then  be  persuaded  to  close 
with  this  free  and  transforming  gospel 
'^  Turn  unto  me  now,"  says  God,  <'  and 
I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  you." 
That  law,  which  you  are  now  so  afraid 
off  you  will  be  made  to  love  ;  and  from 
a  service  of  jealousy  and  constraint,  it 
will  become  a  service  of  willingness. 
Of  that  splendid  Hef^ven  whereof  you 


-  have  the  promise,  you  will  have  a  pre- 
sent and  a  most  precious  sample,  in  the 
new  tastes  and  new  enjoyments  of  the  nev 
creature  m  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Tl^is 
'  will  be  in  fact  the  beginning  of  Hearen 
to  your  souls— rthe  morning  twilight  of 
your  happy  and  good  eternity.  In  the 
moral  flladiiess  of  your  renovated  nature, 
you  will  have  the  earnest  qf  what  it 
coming ;  and,  on  your  way  through  the 
world,  will  demonstrate  how  great  the 
difference  is  between  the  low  crouchiug 
and.  fearful  spirit  of  the  legal,  and  the  li- 
beral and  generous  style  of  the  evangeli- 
cal obedience. 


f    ■  , 


SERMON  XIX. 

7^  neeemiff  of  a  Penanai  meetneu  for  Htwoen. 

'^Oiving  thanks  onto  the  Father  which  haih  made  as  meel  to  he  pntakem  of  the  inhentanoe  cl 

the  aainlB  in  light"— Golossum«  i.  uL 


To  any  man  who  reads  a  few  of  these 
verses  in  connection,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  apostle  points  to  something  more 
than  a  judicial  meetness  for  the  kingdom 
of  Heavpn — though  without  that  redemp- 
tion which  is  through  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  we  could 
never  have  been  admitted  into  heaven. 
But  to  walk  worthy  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
be  fruitful  in  every  good  work,  and  to  be 
strengthened  with  all  might — ^these  also 
are  so  many  ingredients  of  the'meetness. 
There  is  a  personal,  as  well  as  a  judi- 
cious meetness,  indispensable  to  our  be- 
cominc^  partakers  ot  the  inheritance  of 
the  samts;  and  while  there  is  nothing 
more  true,  than  that  it  is  by  faith  alone 
that  we  are  justified — ^it  is  just  as  true, 
that,  ere  we  can  obtain  as  the  fruit  of  our 
justification  a  place  in  the  blessed  family 
above,  we  must  be  sanctified  by  faith. 

We  often,  in  the  matters  of  the  divine 
administration,  separate,  in  idea,  the  judi- 
cial from  the  personal  meetness  of 
heaven;  and  we  lay  an  inferior  stress 
upon  the  latter,  while  we  count  the  for- 
mer to  be  indispensable.  What  helps 
us  to  do  this,  is  the  arbitrary  connection 
which  obtains  between  a  punishment 
and  a  crime  in  civil  society.      A  violent 


temper,  for  example,  is  its  own  punish 
ment ;  and  the  misery  which  it  .inflicts 
by  its  own  working,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  and  necessary  efiect  of  the 
temper  itself  But  it  may  further  urge 
the  man  who  is  under  its  power  to  lh§ 
transgression  of  an  assault  upon  his 
neighbour,  for  which  by  the  law  of  his 
country  he  is  put  into  confinement.  By 
being  thus  detached  from  society,  he  is 
certainly  restrained  for  the  time  from  a 
similar  act  of  violence  against  another ; 
and  even  when  sent  back  from  his  im- 
prisonment, the  fear  of  its  recurrence 
may  restrain  him,  from  giving  vent  in 
extravagant  conduct  at  least,  to  the  out- 
rageous feelings  which  swell  and  tumul- 
tuate  in  his  bosom.  The  object  of  peace 
and  protection  to  the  community  is 
gained  by  this  proceeding.  But  there  is 
nothing  done  by  it  to  mollify  the  man*s 
temper.  There  may  be  something  done 
to  repress  the  outbreakings  of  mischief, 
but  nothing  done  to  purify  or  to  dry  up  the 
source.  The  man  may  still  continue  to 
fester,  and  to  be  agitated,  and  to  Sustain 
all  the  miseries  of  a  fierce  internal  war. 
So  that  even  though  the  civil  punish- 
ment were  remitted ;  though  by  tne  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom  on  the  part  of  anotner 
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we  obtained  a  full  discharge  from  the 
penalties  of  tlie  law— there  are  other  pe- 
nalties annexed  by  nature  to  the  moral 
infirmities  of  his  character,  from  which 
the  law  can  obtain  for  him  no,  deliver- 
ance whatever.  '  It  may  take  off  the  suf- 
ferings which  itself  put  on  ;  but  from  the 
sufierings  which  essentially  attach  to  the 
constitution  of  his  heart,  it  cannot  save 
him.  It  cannot  save  him  fromlh^  misery 
of  his  own  boisterous  and  ungovernable 
temper*  It  .cannot  save  him  from  the 
wretchedness  of 'being  driven,  and  pur- 
sued, and  agonised,  by  the  fury  and  the 
disorder  of  his  own  passioha  After  it 
has  done  its  uttermost  in  the  way  of  re- 
lieving him  from  the  burden  of  every  le-* 
^l  cha8tisement--«fter  it  has  reversed 
Its  sentence,  and  made  it  pass  into  a  sen*- 
tence  of  justification-^-after  it  has  pro- 
nounced on  him  in  such  a  way,  that,  fo» 
rensically  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he 
is  a  righteous  person-rafter  it  has 
snatched  him  from  the  hand  of  its  own 
executionerS'-^There  may  be  the  ven- 
geance of  an  executioner  within,  who 
never  ceases  from  the  cruelty  of  his  ap- 
plicaticis.  The  factitious  distress  which 
the  law  lays  on,  the  law  also  can  lift  ofil 
But  there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  dis- 
tress appended  by  a  law  of  our  moral 
constitution  to  the  character,  and  which 
will  remain  so  long  aS'the  character  re- 
mains. And  in  the  heat  and  violence  of 
an  answer,  which  restraint  may  confine, 
6ut  which  restraint  can  never  extinguish 
— in  the  conflict  and  fermentation  of  pas- 
sions, which  live  and  bum  and  fluctuate 
within  the  brooding  chambers  of  his  own 
heart — ^in  the  affronted  pride,  and  the  un- 
queiled  resentment,  which  are  at  all 
times  ready  to  burst  forth  on  the  fismcied 
provocation  of  his  fellow  men — May  this 
unhappy  criminal,  assoilzied  and  justified 
and  set  free  from  the  arbitrary  imposi- 
tions of  the  law,  still  feel  the  burden  of  a 
curse  from  which  there  is  no  eseapina^—. 
and  of  a  punishment,  that,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Cain,  is  heavier  than  he  can 
bear. 

There  is  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve both  an  arbitrary  ana  a  natural  in^ 
gredient  in  the  punishment  of  hell.  We 
are  apt  to  look  only  to  the  former,  and  to 
overlook  the  latter.  There  is  no  natural 
connection  between  moral  guilt  and  the 
application  of  intense  heat  to  the  material 


part  of  our  constitution.  But  still  it  is 
the  heat,  the  fiame,  the  fire  and  brimstone, 
the  everlksting  burnings-^which  chiefiy 
appal  the  fancy,  and  engross  the  fears  of 
the  inner  man,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
place  of  condemnation.  Now  it  is  very 
true,  that,  by  a  bare  act  of  justification, 
we  may  be  delivered  from  all  that  is 
gross  and  corporeal  in  these  torments. — 
The  fire  may  cease  to  bum,  and  the  body 
may  cease  to  be  agonised.  But  if  the 
character  remain,  Uie  misery  it  entails 
on  the  moral  constitution  will  also  re- 
main. A  mere  deed  of  acquittal  will 
never  work  out  a  deliverance  from  this 
misery.  There  is  no  new  arrangement 
made  known  to  us  in  the  gospel,  by 
which  God  has  dissolved  the  alliance  be- 
tween love  and  enjoyment  on  the  one 
hand,  or  between  b&tred  and  wretched- 
ness on  the  other.  He  has  made  no 
change,  either  on  the  chasacter  or  on  the 
tendenoy  of  what  is. right  and  wrong. — 
Virtue  is  as  inseparabk  from  happiness 
as  before ;  and  vice  as  inseparable  from 
misery  as  before.  The  economy  of 
grace,  made  khown  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament,  has  no  more  broken  up  the 
connection  between  benevolence  and 
pleasure,  or  between  malignity  and  pain 
in  a  man's  heart — ^than  it  has  broken  up 
the  connection  between  the  sight  ot 
beauty  and  an  emotion  of  pleasure,  or  b^ 
tween  the  sight  of  deformity  and  an  emo* 
tion  of  disgust  So  that,  if,  by  a  solitary 
deed  of  justification,  a  believer  could  m 
delivered  from  the  fir^  of  hell,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  to  remain  in  chtracter 
and  afiection  just  what  he  was — a  portion 
of  the  feeling  of  hell  would  still  adnere  to 
him.  His  body  may  be  at  ease  from  all 
that  is  painful,  m  respect  of  physical  sen- 
sation ;  but  his  mind,  in  respect  of  all 
that  is  painful  in  moral  sensation,  may 
be  the  seat  of  a  torment  as  unrelenting  as 
ever.  All  that  is  mainly  and  essentially 
hell  may  still  be  attached  to  his  person, 
without  respite  and  without  mitigation.— 
Let  pride  come  into  collision  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  disdain  meet  with  equal  dis- 
dain; and  hatred  exchange  its  mutual 
glances,  from  one  un  regenerated  being  to 
another  ;  and  remorse  shoot  its  arrows 
across  this  dark  scene  of  moral  turbu- 
lence and  disorder ;  and  suspicion  and 
envy  and  discontent  rankle  in  the  hearts 
of  creatures,  fired  with  hostility  towards 
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Qod  and  against  each  other — ^these, 
though  not  one  sensation  of  agony  were 
permitted  to  reach  their  b(Xlies,  are 
enough  to  make  a  hell,  out  bf  any  habita- 
tion of  assembled  criminals.  These  form 
the  sharpest  inflictions  of  the  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  the  fiercest  materials  of  the 
fire  that  is  not  quenched.  The  man  who 
has  these  unsanctified  feelings  in  his 
heart,  carries  the  elements  of  hell  about 
with  him.  He  has  only  to  die,  and  to 
descend  with  his  unrenewed  passions  into 
that  place,  where  all  who  have  not  been 
bom  again  have  gone  before  him.  It  is 
then  that  he  enters  into  hell.  In  respect 
of  the  material  ingredients  of  the  torture, 
it  is  certainly  conceivable  that  he  may  be 
saved  by  being  justified.  But  in  respect 
of  the  moral  ingredients  of  the  torture, 
the  passions  themselves  must  be  extrica- 
ted from  his  bosom,  and  to  be  saved  he 
roust  be  sanctified. 

So  it  is  not  enough,  you  will  perceive, 
10  obtain  a  man's  translation  from  what 
is  locally  hell  to  what  is  locally  heaven, 
•  in  order  to  translate  him  from  tne  misery 
of  the  one  abode  to  the  Ifappiness  of  the 
other.  A  great  part  of  the  misery  of  the 
former,  consists  in  the  suflerin^s,  .which, 
by  the  unrepealed  law  of  moral  and  sen- 
tient nature,  are  attached*  to  vicious  and 
unholy  propensities.  And  a  great  part 
of  the  happiness  of  the  latter,  consists  in 
the  enjoyments,  which,  by  the  same  law 
are  attached  to  kind  and  good  and  holy 
afiections.  So  that  to  have  the  full  ad- 
vantagne  of  an  inheritance  among  the 
saints,  there  must*  be  a  meetness  of  char- 
acter ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  have  the 
sinner  turned  into  a  saint,  is  just  as  es- 
sential as  to  have  a  deed  of  acquittal  made 
out — or  a  sentence  of  justification  passed 
upon  him. 

Ciet  us  first  direct  your  attention  for  a 
little  longer  to  the  first  of  those  recepta- 
cles ;  and,  however  painful  the  imagery 
associated  with  such  a  contemplation  may 
be,  the  importance  of  the  lesson  must  be 
held  as  our  apology.  We  are  not  to 
overlook  the  penal  character  of  those 
sufferings,  which  are  endured  in  the  pris- 
on-house of  the  damned ;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  intense 
bodily  pain  forms  one  ingredient  of  this 
bitter  rnd  ever-during  agoiy.  But  there 
are  other  ingredients ;  and  to  prove  how 


these  of  themselves  are  enough  to  bring 
a  heavy  load  of  wretchedness  on  the  ac- 
cursed, we  ask  you  to  think  of  the  hor- 
rors of  an  unregulated  iaii — where  bodily 
pain  may  be  conceived  to  have  no  place 
— where,  if  you  choose,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease, and  the  wretched  inmates  are  re* 
strained  by  the  terrors  of  the  discipline 
from  acts  of  violence  on  each  other.  Let 
corporeal  Suffering  be  detached  from  this 
abode  of  criminals,  as  an  element  ot 
wretchedness  altogether.  Still  there  are 
other  elements,  which, 'working  in  their 
hearts  with  unchastened  violence,  may 
beiret  such  a  mental  wretchedness — as  to 
make  it  the  most  expressive  way  of  char- 
acterising this  scene  of  confinement,  to 
call  it  a  hell  upon  earth.  There  may  be 
mutual  rage  and  mutual  revilings. — 
There  may  be  the  misery  of  revenge  un- 
satiated,  or  of  revenge  venting  itself  in 
keenest  execrations.  There  may  be  the 
uproar  of  bacchanalian  levity,  mingled 
with  all  that  is  blasphemous  in  language, 
and  all  that  is  fierce  or  unhallowed  in 
desire.  There  may  be  passion,  whether 
sordid  or  malicious,  raising  a  tempest  in 
the  soul  before  its  gratification  ;  or  leav- 
ing after  it  the  bitterness  of  remorse. — 
There  may  be  the  unbridled  selfishness 
of  beings — each  clamouring  for  his  own 
object,  and  only  uniting  in  one  cry  of 
daring  and  desperate  rebellion  against 
heaven's  law.  You  have  only  to  ofamp 
immortality  on  these  creatures,  in  order 
to  have  a  nell ;  and  though  you  were  to 
open  the  prison  door  and  loose  them 
from  confinement,  each  would  carry 
away  with  him  his  own  portion  of  hell. 
You  may  travel  them  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other — yet  would 
not  these  accursed  beings,  thereby  es- 
cape the  sufferings  of  what  is  mainly 
and  essentially  hell.  You  may  even 
transport  their  persons  into  what  is  locally 
heaven  ;  and  yet,  recoiling  as  they  would 
from  what  that  is  which  forms  the  en- 
joyment of  its  indwellers,  they  would.still 
continue  to  be  haunted  by  the  substantial 
wretchedness  of  hell.  These  are  miser- 
ies from  which  no  change  of  place,  and 
no  sentence  of  justification,  can  deliver 
them.  -  These  are  ills  from  which  they 
cannot  be  saved,  by  a  mere  act  of  trans* 
ference  from  one  abode  to  another. — 
There  must  be  an  act  of  transformatMMi 
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jrom  one  character  to  another ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  faith  be  to  save  the'n  from 
these,  they  must  be  sanctified  by  faith. 

But,  without  goin^  for  illustration  tp 
the  outcasts  of  exile  and  imprisonment, 
the  very  same  thing  may  be  exemplified 
in  the  bosom  of  families.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  pain  be  inflicted  on  bodies  by 
actions  of  violence,  in  order  to  make  up 
a  wretched  family.  It  is  enough  that 
pain  be  made  to  rankle  within  every 
heart,  by  moans  of  the  affections  of  vio- 
lence. Out  of  the  elements  of  malignity, 
and  suspicion,  and  hatred,  and  unfaith- 
fulness, and  disgust — ^an  abode  of  enjoy- 
ment may  be  turned  into  an  abode  of  in 
tensest  suffering.  A  house  upon  earth, 
from  the  mere  operation  of  moral  causes, 
may  be  turned  into  hell.  The  fiercest 
ingredients  of  the  place  of  torment,  may 
brood  and  break  out  in  the  dwelling- 
plaees  of  the  unregenerate  in  the  world. 
So  that  though  the  material  element  of 
fire  were  ahogether  expunged  from  the 
future  arrangements  of  nature  and  of 
providence — yet  God  has  other  elements, 
which  he  can  wield  to  the  eternal  wretch- 
edness of  those  who  disobey  him.  There 
are  other  agonies  which  share  the  work 
of  vengeance  in  that  lake,  that  is  repre- 
sented as  burning  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone. Our  own  passions  will  be  to  Him 
the  ministers  of  hottest  indignation  ;  and 
to  be  sa^ed  from  these,  it  is  not  enough 
that  we  be  justified  in  our  persons — there 
must  be  a  meetness  impressed  on  our 
characters,  and  to  be  saved  we  must  be 
sanctified. 

It  is  true,  at  the  same  time,  of  many  a 
worldly  man — ^that  he  may  be  compara- 
tively a  stranger  to  the  fiercer  maligni- 
ties of  our  nature ;  and  that  he  may  not, 
therefore,  carry  to  the  place  of  his  desti- 
nation the  torture  which  these  are  calcu- 
lated to  infiict  upon  him.  But  it  is  at 
least Hrue  of  every  man,  who  is  not  born 
ot  the  Spirit  of  God — that  he  loves  the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Let 
him  carry  this  unsanctified  affection  with 
him  to  his  grave.  Let  the  desires  of 
flesh  and  blood  remain  unsanctified  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  at  that  period  when 
death  lays  him  prostrate  like  a  fallen  tree 
upon  the  ground.  Let  it  be  true,  that  as 
the  tree  fedleth  so  it  lies  ;  and  that  when 
he  rises  again,  he  rises  with  this  idola- 
irooB  affection  in  the  full  vigour  of  carnal 


and  unsubdued  nature.  On  the  great  day 
of  manifestation,  let  the  utter  worthless 
ness  of  such  a  propensity,  be  laid  open 
to  his  now  awakened  conscience ;  and 
let  the  shame  and  everlasting  contemp* 
of  a  preference  so  sordid,  follow  him  to 
his  a^icrned  habitation.  Let  him  be 
made  to  see  that  there  adheres  to  his 
character,  the  guilt  of  having  cast  his 
Grod  fiway  from  him ;  and  the  folly  of 
having  forsaken  the  fountain  of  unperish- 
able  good,  and  chosen  for  his  eternity  the 
^vretched  employment  of  feeding  upon 
ashes.  Let  tne  eye  of  infinite  rectitude 
be  felt  to  be  turned  upon  him  as  an  eye 
of  rebuke  ;  and  let  him  know  himself  to 
be  a  worthless  outcast  from  the  great 
femily  of  holiness.  These  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  make  out  the  sting  of  an 
undying  worm,  whether  a  weight  of  cor- 
poreal agony  be  added*  or  not  to  the 
weight*  of  these  agonising  reflections. 
In  these,  there  is  enough  of  the  elements 
of  disquietude  to  give  to  heh  an  unsup- 
portable  bitterness ;  and  to  be  saved  from 
these,  it  will  not  sufifice  that  his  name  be 
expunged  from  the  book  of  condemna- 
tion. It  will  not  suffice  that  a  sentence 
of  justification  be  attached  to  his  name. 
A  real  process  of  crucifying  him  unto 
the  world,  and  makin&r  him  alive  unto 
God,  must  be  attached  to  his  person.  Or, 
in  other  words — in  virtue  of  an  eternal 
ordination  by  which  misery  of  feeling  is 
ever  attachecl  to  worthlejsness  of  char- 
acter, there  is  a  misery  attached  to  every 
depraved  creature,  to  be  saved  from 
which,  his  depravity  must  be  done  away, 
and  he  must  be  sanctified. 

This  .might  be  rendered  still  more 
evident,  by  our  directing  your  attention, 
in  the  second  place,  to  heaven,  and  to 
the  essential  character  of  that  blessedness 
which  is  found  in  it.  -  But  enough  that 
we  distinguish  between  that  part  of  the 
punishment  of  hell,  which  is  arbitrarily 
attached  to  sin,  and  that  part  of  it  which 
is  necessarily  and  naturally  attached  to' 
sin.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  how  little 
a  mere  unaccompanied  deed  of  justifica- 
tion can  do  for  us — if  it  only  deliver  us 
from  the  material  fire  of  the  place  of 
condemnation.  It  vi^\  be  seen,  that,  even 
were  the  fire  extinguished,  there  would, 
in  every  unregenerate  bosom,  be  moral 
elements  at  work,  to  constitute  an  undy- 
ing wcrro,  which  would  never  ceaBe  ta 
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torment  us  by  its  corrosions — ^that,  to  be 
deb'vered  from  the  torture  and  the  fury 
of  these  elements,  the  elements  them- 
selyes  must  be  extinguished;  or,  in  other 
words,  we  must  be  delivered  from  ail  the 
passions  and  all.  the  propensities  of  un- 
godliness. We  must  be  delivered  from 
the  whole  train  of  dark,  i^nd  malignant, 
and  worldly  afiections,  which  the  apostle 
denominati^s  the  works  of  the  flesL  We 
must  be  delivered  from  all  that  is'oppo^ 
lite  eit}Jor  to  the  first  or  to  the  second 


commandment  of  the  law.  God,  in  &ct, 
must  make  that  new  covenant  with  va\ 
by  which  He  gives  us  clean  hearts,  and 
creates  within  ua  Tight  spirits.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  enough  ^  that  there  be 
a  forensic  deed  of  iustificalioa.  Thers 
mu3t  be  a  personal  transformation  of 
character ;  and  faith  cannot  save  ua  from 
that  which,  forms  the  mighty  burden  of 
a  sinner's  curse-rbut  through  the  sinn^ 
being  sanctified  by  faith* 


SERMON 

IJu  eonneeiion  behouH  JSinglen€$s  of  Aim  amd  SpiriUuU  Discernment 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  ^ye :  if  therefore  tbiae  eye  besiiigks^  thy  wiu^. body  sfaBll  be  fiill 

of  light''— Matthew  vi>  23. 


There  ia  a  great  demand  among  cert 
tain  ^  religionists,  for  clear  and  simple 
views  of  the  gospel.  And,  to  make  tnis 
good,  they  often  fasten  upon  some  one 
truth  or  object  in  the  field  of  revelation, 
to  which  they  look  singly  and  exclu- 
sively ;  and  as  if  it  alone  were  representa^ 
tive  of  all  Christianity,  or  comprehensive 
of  alL  They  seem  to  have  confounded 
singleness  of  eye,  with  the  singleness  of 
the  object  which  the  eye  fastens,  upon ; 
and  to  have  understood  our  Saviour  as  if 
He  meant  to  describe  the  state  of  the 
object,  when  He  was  describing  the  state 
of  the  organ.  Now  it  is  with  tne  mental 
as  it  is  with  the  corporeal  eye.  In  a  pure 
and  right  state  of  tne  latter,,  it  isnot  one 
thing  only  which  is  seen,  but  all  the 
things  which  are  on  the  field  of  vision — 
the  trees,  and  the  houses,  and  the  various 
objects,  which  make  up  a  complex  and 
extended  landscape.  It  would  mark  a 
disease,  and  not  a  perfection,  in  this 
organ — were  its  power  of  beholding  re- 
stricted to  one  thing  only.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  spiritual  landscape — 
of  the  Bible  that  tablet  of  revelation,  on 
which  are  spread  out  the  doctrines  and 
me  informations  of  %  voluminous  record. 
It  would  argue  no  perfection  in  the 
seeing  faculty  of  the  mmd,  were  it  awake 
only  to  one  of  these  doctrines  while  blind 
or  undiscerning  to  all  the  resL      Did  its 


singleness  consist  in  the*  oneness  of  i)S 
thing  which  it  saw,  so  that  all  the  other 
things  both  new  and  old  of  scripture  were 
unheeded  or  unobserved  by  it — this 
surely  were  an  impotency  or  a  defect 
instead  of.an  .excellency  in  the  mental 
eye.  Instead  of  the  whole  body  beiag 
full  of  light,  there  would  be  a  partial  and 
distorted. view  of  Christian  truth  ]  and  f(K 
the  largeness  and  variety  of  heaven'E 
own  communication^  we  should  be  wholly 
taken  up  with  some  shibboleth  of  a  party 
soine  solitary  principle  or  point  of  oslxtov> 
sectarianism. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  the  single 
ness  of  eye,  in  our  text,  is  something 
difierent  from  any  straitening  of  this  sort 
and  by  which,  in  fact,  illumination  were 
obstructed,  rather  than  let  forth  in  all  its 
fulness  and  expanse  upon  the  understand- 
ing. This,  singleness  of  eye  refers  not 
to  the  number  of  truths  which  might  be 
presented  to  the  contemplation  of  tlie 
intellect;  nor  does  it  signify  that  we 
should  but  entertain  one  truth,  or  one 
topic,  in  opposition  to  a  multiplicity.  It 
refers  to  the  number  of  pursuits  in  which, 
for  various  objects  of  desire  or  afiectioHf 
we  might  be  practically  engaged  ;  and  i< 
signifies  that  we  should  give  ourselves  to 
oncfiuch  pursuit  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other,  or  at  least  to  the  entire  subordina' 
tion  of  every  other.     It  is  called  nrngl^ 
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IIC88  oi  eye,  not  because  the  eye  sees  but 
ODe  tbiog ;  but,  mare  properly,  because 
it  looks  in  one  direction— *bavinff  one 
groat. object  aAer  whicfai  the  mind  pre* 
dominantly  aims ;  and  to  which  therefore 
It  looks  steadfastly,  and  constantly,  and 
so  singly.  Singleness  of  eye  in  this 
place,  denotes,  not  the  simplicity  of  ous 
intellectual  regards  as  bestowed  on  some 
one  object  of  theoretical  contemplation, 
but  the  simplicity  of  our  moral  regards 
towards  some  one  object  of  practical 
attainment  It  marks  the  unity,  and 
along  with  it,  the  energy  of  a  ruling 
paasion-^for  which  every- other-  passion 
18  pressed  into  subserviency,-  or  gives 
way  altogether*  It  follows  not  because 
the  mind  hath  fixed  and  concentred  all  its 
faculties  on  some  one  acquisition,  that 
it  must  all  the  while  confine  its  regards 
to  but  one  truth  in  science  or  one  article 
in  theology.  The  navigator  may  have 
set  his  heart  on  the  reimzing  of  a  dis- 
covery in  some  remote  quarter  of  the 
globe ,'  and  with  this,  as  his  supreme  or 
rather  single  ambition,  he  may  repel 
every  lateral  tempuition  that  would  divert 
him  on  his  way  *  and  suffer  neither  the 
beauty  and  luBury  of  one  region  to  detain 
him,  nor  the  gainful .  merchandise  of 
another  to  draw  him  from  his  course. 
There  is  here  singleness  of  eye — yet  of 
an  eye  filled  and  exercised  with  many 
ooiects  of  contemplation  notwithstanding ; 
and  busied  in  the<  work  of  perpetual 
observatibn,  both  on  the  depths  of  thp 
earth  beneath  and  on  the  courses  of  the 
firmament  above,  on  the  compass  by 
which  he  steers,  on  the  chart  by  which 
he  measures  and  ascertains  his  progress. 
The  voyage  may  be  said  to  have  but  one 
olject — yet,  for  its  proper  guidance  and 
equipment,  there  might  be  a  manifold 
attention  required,  and  light  not  from  one 
but  from  many  sciences.  And  so  of  the 
voyage  to  eternity,  and  the  steadfast  or 
singlehearted  prosecution  of  it  The 
object  is  one;  and  he  who  is  resolved 
upon  its  attainment,  may  evince  both  the 
etrecngth  and  the  simplicity  of  his  purpose, 
by  his  universal  resistance  to  the  various, 
solicitations^  that  would  draw  him  by  a 
thousand  devious  ways  from  the  path 
to  heaven. .  Yet  we  are  not  to  suppose, 
that,  because  the  object  is  one,  it  is  but 
the  light  of  one  truth  or  one  proposition 
which  leads,  the  way  to  it     To  the 
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expediting  of  this  journey,  there  is  use 
for  the  whole  fulness  and  fumiture  of  the 
Bible.  And  as  its  objects  are  various,  so 
the  mind  is  variously  exercised — at  one 
time  with  the  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice 
whence  it  obtaineth  pesce — at  another 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  whence  it 
obtaineth  strength — at  a  third  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life 
to  believers,  whence  it  obtaineth  direc- 
tion. In  short  instead  of  but  one  truth 
singled  out  perhaps  by  some  hair-splitting 
or  metaphysic  nicety^  the  manifoia  lights 
of  scripture  and  experience  conspire  to 
shine  upon  his  way.  His  eye  is  single, 
not  because  it  looks  to  but  one  point 
in  theology-^but  because  intent  upon  the 
one  object  of  a  blissful  immortality,  or 
upon  the  one  path  which  leads  to  it 

Now  though,  beside  the  single  pursuit 
of  religion,  there  may  be  specified  a 
thousand  other  pursuits  distinct  from  it 
and  opposed  to  it — as  the  pursuit  of  fame, 
the  pursuit  of  fortune,  the  pursuit  of  am- 
bition, the  pursuit  of  pleasure — ^yet,  in  the 
Bible,  all  these  are  generally  classed 
together  and  comprehended,  under  the 
one  characteristic  of  enmity  to  God  and 
a  life  of  godliness,  of  rlvalship  with  the 
interests  of  eternity. 

It  is  thus  that  the  children  of  light  and 
the  children  of  this  world  are  contrasted 
with  each  other — ^the  meat  that  perisheth, 
with  the  meat  that  endureth^^he  temp- 
tations of  the  present  evil  world,  with  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come — ^the  broad 
way  of  destruction,  with  the  narrow  path 
of  life  everlasting — the  slavery  of  Satan, 
with  the  service  of  the  living  and  true 
God  Man  is  looked  upon  as  being  un- 
der the  rivalry  of  two  ffreat  forces,  of  but 
two  great  confiirting  elements.  Our  text, 
where  singleness  oieye  is  recommended 
lies  between  one  passage  in  which  we 
are  told  to  lay  not  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  on  earth  but  treasures  in 
heaven,  and  another  passage  in  which 
we  are  told  that  no  man  serve  two 
masters  and  that  he  cannot  serve  God 
and  mammon.  This  singleness  stands 
opposed  in  scripture,  not  to  multiplicity, 
but  to  doubleness.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  manifold  earthly  afiections,  any  one 
of  which  might  prevail  to  the  destruction 
of  our  hopes  and  interests  in  eternity ; 
yet  they  may  all  be  regarded,  in  theii 
one  generic    character    of   earthlinesa 
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**  Love  not  the  world,"  says  the  apostle 
John,  "  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world.     If  any  man  love  the  world,  the 
love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.     For 
all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the 
desh;  and  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life,  is  not^  of  the  Father  but  is 
of  the  world.     And  the  world  passeth 
away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that 
doetli  the  will  of  God  abideth  for  ever." 
It  is  by  wavering  between  these  two,  be- 
tween the  will  of  God  on  the  one  hand, 
and  some  worldly  affection  whatever  that 
may  be  upon  the  other — ^thal  we  neglect 
the  injunction  of  the  text,  like  the  double- 
minded  man  who  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways.     It  is  because  the  eye  most  looks 
to  what  the  heart  most  likes,  that  single- 
ness of  eye  is  made  to  denote  the  sinorle- 
ness  of  a  heart,  set  upon  heaven  and  its 
treasures.     It  is  because  the  regards  of 
the   mind   are    solely  fixed    upon   that 
which  is  solely  aimed  after,  that,  by  the 
same  term,  we  may  express  that  full  pur- 
pose of  heart,  wherewith  we  cleave  to 
the  one  master,  and  utterly  refuse  the 
bribes  or  service  of  the  other.      It  is  be- 
cause when  bent  .on  some  great  pursuit, 
we  turn  aside  neither  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  but  persevere  in  our  onward 
course,   unseduced  by  any  object  that 
would  lure  us  into  by-ways — that  by  the 
singleness  of  eye  in  our  text,  we  under- 
stand the  habit  of  him,  who,  actuated  by 
the  one  perpetual  will  to  be  what  he 
ought  ana  do  what  he  ought,  resists  the 
very  solicitation  that  might  tempt  him 
away  from  this  great  and  unchanging 
principle.      Singleness  of  eye  is   h«la 
equivalent  to  singleness  of  heart  or  of 
purpose — because  when  the  regards  of 
the  heart  are  solely  directed  to  the  one 
thing  needful,  then  the  regards  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  solely  directed  to  its  con- 
templation, and  to  the  means  of  securing 
it.     And  what  we  have  now  to  evince  is 
how.  such  being  the  moral  state  of  the 
purposes  and  affectipns,  the  intellectual 
state  of  the  whole  body  being  full  of  light 
follows  from  it — just  as  an  efrect  does  from 
Its  cause,  or  a  conseguent  from  the  ante- 
cedent that  went  before  it     We  should 
like,  if  possible,  to  manifest  the  connec- 
tion between  the  one  and  the  other  ;  and 
to  show  by  what  transition  it  is,  that  the 
man  whose  whole  determination  and  de- 
sire is  to  make  good  his  eternity  in 


heaven,  and  who,  in  pursuit  of  this,  m 
ready  to  shun  or  to  sacrifice  every  object 
of  desire  that  would  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  it — how  he  comes,  and  rn  vir- 
tue of  this  very  attitude,  to  move  forward 
in  an  element  of  clearness,  and  to  be  free 
from  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  which 
harass  the  spirits  and  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  other  men. 

I.  Now  the  first  reason  for  this  is  very 
obvious,  and  in  harmony  with  ^11  expe- 
rience.    That  which  we  most  desire  to 
have,  we  most  desire  to  know  about ;  ot 
at  least,  to  know  the  means  of  obtaining 
it.     It  is  not  in  nature,  that  we  should 
vehemently  wish  to  possess   an   object, 
and  yet  be  at  no  pains  to  inquire  the 
way  to  it.     Let  a  man  be  actuated  by  a 
strong  and  unceasing  desire  after  salva- 
tion ;  and  he  will  never  cease  to  search 
after  the  way  of  salvation,  even  till  he 
has  found  it.     He  will  hearken  diligent- 
ly, and,  as  the  fruit  of  this,  his  soul  will 
at  length  be  satisfied.     The  desire  of  his 
heart  will  set  to  work  the  facuhies  of  his 
mind ;    and,  just  as  in  all   other   busy 
scholarship,  the  learning  is  in  proportion 
to  the  labour — so  will  he  ftid  it  the  ^ay 
to  light  and  learning  in  the  scholarship 
of  Christianity.     The  more  sharply  set 
we  are  upon  any  attainment,  the   more 
surely  will  we  give  all  our  wits  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  process  by  which  it 
may  be  reached ;  and  just  as   the  skill 
ana  intelligence  are  all  the  greater  in  a 
favourite  service,  than  in  one  to  which 
we  are  indifi*erent — so  the  more  favourite 
any  object  of  ambition  is,  the  more  exer- 
cised and  awake  will  our  attention  be  to 
all  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  real- 
ized.    Just  conceive  tl^  object  to  be  the 
f/iendship  of  God.      Let  it  be  the  un- 
quenchable desire  of  the  creature,  going 
forth  in  quest  of  the  Creator.      Let  it  be 
such  a  thirst  after  the  living  God,  as  to 
make  it  the  supreme  and  most  urgent  ap- 
petite of  his  nature — Then,  under  its  im- 
pulse, he,  in  the  strong  language  of  scrip- 
ture, will  stir  himself  up  that  he  may  lay 
hold  of  his  Maker ;  he  will  search  alter 
Him  as  for  hidden  treasure ;  he  will  seek 
for  Him  if  haply  he  may  find  Him.     He 
will  eagerly  pursue  after  every  trace  and 
indication  of  the  God  head .     lie  will  seek 
for  Him  in  the  Bible.     He  will  seek  for 
Him  in  meditation.      He  will  seek  for 
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Him  in  prayer.  He  will  grope  as  it 
were  in  every  direction  foi  tne  way 
of  access;  nor  will  he  take  rest  to 
nis  soul,  while  the  deeply  interesting 
question  is  unsettled,  wherewithal  shall 
a  sinner  appear  before  God?  It  is 
evident  that  the  more  intense  this  desire, 
the  more  intense  and  diligent  also  will 
his  search  be  after  the  object  of  it. 
And  should  the  one  become  the  engross- 
ing desire  of  his  heart,  the  other  will  be- 
come the  paramount  business  of  his  life. 
It  will  be  his  supreme  and  unremitting 
earnestness,  to  seek  after  God.  Should 
he  at  length  find  Him  and  find  Him  fully, 
there  is  nothing  at  least  to  surprise  us  m 
the  result  It  is  in  keeping  with  a  law, 
which,  in  every  department  of  attainable 
knowledge,  holds  vniversally.  Generally 
speaking,  in  proportion  to  tne  laborious- 
ness  of  the  search,  is  the  largeness  of  the 
discovery.  There  is  nothing  mysterious 
in  this.  It  seems  to  follow  in  the  way 
qf  natural  consequence ;  nor  should  y/e 
wonder,  when  the  heart  or  the  eye  is 
thus  so  strongly,  nay  so  singly  set  on  a 
blissful  eternity,  as  that  the  whole  con- 
cern is  to  explore  the  avenue  which  leads 
to  It — that  the  fruit  of  such  singleness  of 
eye  is  the  whole  body  becoming  full  of 
light 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  next  reason 
of  this  connection  between  the  one  thing 
and  the  other,  let  us  appeal  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  now  present 
on  the  subject  of  the  reason  which  we 
have  just  given.  If  they  hold  it  to  be  an 
invalid  reason,  can  they  say  so  on  their 
own  experience  ?  Have  they  given  all 
diligence  to  this  great  inquiry,  and  find 
that  they  remain  in  darkness  notwith- 
standing? Have  they  striven  with  all 
their  might  after  a  knowledge  ef  the 
things  which  belong  to  their  peace,  and 
yet  abide  as  far  from  peace  and  from 
satisfying  light  as  ||efore?  Can  they 
appeal  to  the  fatiguing  yet  fruitless  toils 
of  a  most  laborious  and  long-sustained 
inquiry,  that  has  yet  terminated  in  no- 
thing ?  What  have  been  their  readings, 
what  their  importunate  and  persevering 
supplications  at  the  door  of  h^^nven's 
sanctuary?  How  long  have  cney  kept 
by  the  attitude,  or  how  frt-quently  have 
they  been  found  in  it — of  the  Bible  in 
their  hands,  and  a  prayer  in  their  hearts 
that  in  the  liirht  of  Goa's  own  revelation 


they  may  clearly  see  light?  He  holds 
Himself  out  as  the  re  warder  of  those 
who  seek  Him  diligently — what  we  ask 
has  been  their  diligence  m  seeking  God  ? 
Do  they  expect  to  find  Him  without  dili- 
gence ;  and  while  they  are  indulging  in 
spiritual  sloth,  or  are  diligent  about  other 
even  temporal  things,  the  light  of  His 
countenance  and  His  ways  is  at  once  to 
break  forth  upon  them  ?  They  have 
never  found  ;  but  in  good  truth  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  never  sought.  At  least 
their  seeking  has  never  amounted  to 
striving.  It  has  been  nothing  like  the 
strenuous  and  sustained  efi^rt  of  one 
singly  bent  on  the  good  of  his  eternity ; 
and  giving  himself,  with  perfect  single- 
ness of  heart  and  of  eye,  to  this  great 
consummation.  Day  aiter  day,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  postponed  ;  and  they  have 
put  off  to  a  more  convenient  season  the 
labour  of  its  full  and  serious  entertain- 
ment ;  and,  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
business  of  their  eternity,  to  the  good  and 
the  interest  of  their  unperishable  soul?. 
their  habit  all  their  lives  long  has  been 
that  of  a  dull  and  languid  procrastination 
— with  now  and  then  perhaps  some  fruit- 
less sighs,  some  heaving  yet  transient 
and  wholly  unproductive  aspirations. 
But  never  all  the  while  a  real  taking  up 
of  the  question — a  real  and  substantial 
and  industrious  prosecution  of  it.  '  They 
do  not  make  a  business  of  this  inquiry  at 
all.  They  do  not  go  about  it,  with  the 
plain  and  practical  object  of  bringing  it 
to  a  settlement.  On  the  subject  of  their 
eternity,  they  acquiesce  in  the  most  vague 
and  unsubstantial  generalities ;  and  are 
at  no  pains  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Yet  they  complain  of  darkness.  We  tell 
them  that  they  have  not  bestirred  them- 
selves to  the  search.  They  distrust  the 
efficacy  of  a  search.  We  tell  them  that 
they  are  no  judges,  they  have  nevei 
tried. 

II.  Our  next  reason,  however  difiicut 
to  propound,  we  hold  to  be  one  of 
main  efficacy  in*  this  process.  He  whc 
hath  singled  out  and  set  his  heart  or  hi« 
eye  upon  eternity,  proves  himself  to  ht 
rightly  impressed  by  the  worth  of  eter- 
nity. He  begins  by  a  just  estimate  of 
the  relation  between  eternity  and  time. 

The  efiect  of  this  is  incalculable.     I: 
rectifies,  just  because  it  reverses  all  tk.9 
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imaginations  of  nature.  There  is  on 
this  subject  a  grand  practical  delusion, 
the  bane  and  bewilderment  -  of  our  spe- 
cies. To  oiir  optics,  time  stands  forth  in 
the  characters  of  eternity ;  and  eternity 
has  the  insignificance  of  time.  AH  our 
ideas  of  magnitude  are  inverted.  The 
substance  appears  the  shadow,  and  the 
shadow  the  substance.  The  correction 
of  this  would  wholly  change  our  mental 
panorama,  and  throw  a  new  light  over 
It.  Let  eternity  and  time  be  but  seen  in 
their  just  proportions';  and  by  this  alone 
the  scenery  of  the  future,  \i  we  may  so 
expi:ess  ft,  would  be  completely  trans- 
formed. What  is  now  the  foreground, 
and  occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision, 
would  shrink  into  nothing  ;  and  the  new 
dim  and  shadowy  ulterior  would  brighten 
into  vivid  -interest,  and  expand  into  mag- 
nificence before  us.  The  single  rectifica- 
tion would  introduce  justness  and  order 
into  the  whole  perspective  of  our  bein^ 
— just  as  the  assumption  of  a  great  ana 
true,  principle  in  science,  might  bring  or- 
der out  of  confusion,  and  light  op  as  it 
were  a  whole  chaos  of  phenomena.  It 
is  only  by  this  reference  to  eternity,  that 
we  can  make  a  right  survey  of  numan 
existence — just  as  a  map  in  geography  is 
rightly  constructed,  by  the  refevences  of 
a  correct  and  comprehensive  scale;  And 
what  a  difi[erent  representation  do  we  at- 
tain of  life,  when  we  thus  proceed 
on  the  high  scale  of  eternity,  to  measure 
ofiT  all  and  to  suboidinate  all — giving 
to  each  event  or  interest  its  right  place, 
and  its  right  proportion  in  rdference  to 
the  whole.  It  would  give  us  a  similar 
command  over  a  prospect  in  time,  dhat 
the  loftiest  summit  in  the  landscape  gives 
over  a  prospect  in  space.  Among  the 
localities  of w  the  every^day  wopH,  or 
among  the  urgencies  oi  every  day  Hfe,  we 
are  alike  lost  in  the  nearness,  and  multi- 
tude of  besetting  objects ;  and  are 
strangely  insensible  to  the  comparative 
littleness  of  present  things,  whether  in 
space  or  in  c^u ration.  It  is  by  an  en- 
largement of  tNe  Tiew^that  ihifl  error  is 
corrected — in  the  one  case  by  an<extended 
vision,  in  the  other  by  an  -exalted  faith. 
It  is  this  which  reduces  ta  their  proper 
iize  and  importance,  all  temporal  things. 
The  universal  error  would  ne  met  by  a 
dniversal  correction.  Could  we  now  see 
10  be  little  all  that  we  falsely  imagined  to 
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be  great,  and  see  to  be  great  all. that  we 
false^ly  disregarded  as  little — this  of  itsell 
would  dissipate  a  world  of  illusions,  and 
on  this  single  change  in  the  habit  and 
perception  of  the  mental  eye,  the  whole 
body  would  become  full  of  light 

And  let  us  here  make  another  appeal 
to  the  consciences  of  men.  What  arc 
objects  of'  greatest  significancy  and  mo- 
ment in  their  eyes  %  Let  their  eyes  de 
dare  it.  Let  the  whcle  drift  of  their 
thoughts  and  afiections  d\xlare  it  Does' 
not  the  business  of  every  day  proceed 
on  a  constant  exaggeration  of  things  pre- 
sent, and  aa  constant  an  extenuation  of 
things  future  and  eternal?  It  is  thus 
that  there  runs  a  greet  practical  illusion, 
through  the  whole  system  of  their  affairs. 
It  may  well  be  called  a  perpetual  error, 
that  has  the  dominion  over  them ;  and 
by  acting  perpetually  upon  it,  their  dark- 
ness thickens  the  more  as  they  grow 
older — just  like  any  other  infatuation, 
w^bich  •  becomes  the  more  powerful  the 
longer  it  is  persisted  in.  Id  the  very 
wimom  of  tne  secular  man,  there  is 
throughout  a  radical  fallacy*— proceeding 
as  it  does  on  the  fencied  worth  of  thai 
which  is  insignificant,  on  the  magnitude 
of  that  which  is  paltry,  on  the  endarance 
of  that  which  is  evanescent  and  perish- 
able. The  light  which  is  in  him  is 
darkness,  and  how  ffreat  therefore  is  that 
darkness  I  It  envelops  every  thing.  It 
distorts  every  ^thing.  He  sees,  but  it  is 
throufi^h  a  ialse.  medium — so  false,  that 
even  infinity  is  reversed  into  its  opposite 
— 4he  infinitely  great  Being  regarded  as 
nothing ;  the  infinitely  small  absorbing 
every  desire  of  the  heart,  and  monopo- 
lising the  whole  field  of  vision.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  by  the  simple  dispersion  of 
this  medium,  the  whole  aspect  and  char- 
acter of  things  would  be  changed.  It 
would  ^ive  rise  to  another  and  an  oppo- 
site manifestation^  It  were  more  than 
the  overthrow  of  an  error.  It  were  the 
subversion  of  a  system  of  error^the  re- 
moval of  &  false  light,  which  tinged  every 
thing  and  discoloureid  every  thing.  As 
by  uie  hold  of  one  right  principle,.  w€ 
are  enabled  to  rectify  a  thousand  wrong 
conclusions — so,  with  but  a  right  sense 
of  eternity,  those  multiplied  errors  woula 
vanish  away,  by  which  the  whole  of  ho' 
man  eidsience  is  hourly  and  habitually  in' 
Tested.     The    grand  deception  of  U^o 
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n'ould  be  cleared  awiy ;  and  on  this  one 
aimple  change  in  the  objects  of  the  mind, 
the  whole  body  would  become  full  of 
light. 

It  is  in  things  of  sacredness  as  in 
liiinors  of  science.  There  is  often  a  vir- 
tue m  one  principle  to  cast  a  pervading 
illumination  and  g]ory  over  the  whole, 
field  of  contemplation.  The  subordina- 
tion of  thethin^  that  is  formed,  to  Him 
who  formed  it  is  such  a  principle— it  be- 
ing"  one  of  universal  appficatkxi,  and- that 
leaves  nothing  untouched,  as  comprehen- 
sive of  all  that  exists,  of  the  Creator  who 
made  all  of  the  creature  who  received 
his  all.  It  is  therefore  well  said,  that  the 
fear  of  God  is  the  beginning,  or  the  firftt 
principle  of  wisdom.  The  overpassing 
greatness  of  Eternity  to  Tima,  is  ano- 
ther such  principle — it  being  one  that  af- 
fixes its  character .  of  magnitude  or  mi- 
nuteness to  every  object,  of  wisdom  or 
folly  to  every  pursuit  The  two,  we  be- 
lieve^ are  never  apart — each  being  impli- 
cated with  the  other,  so  that  the  in  Id  of 
either  to  the  mind,  were  the  admission  of 
a  light  that  should  overspread  the  whole 
of  its  perspective.  And  the  man  who 
looked  singly  to  the  interest  of  his  Eter- 
nity, kying  up  all  his  treasure  there ;  or 
who  looked  singly  to  the  will  of  his 
God,  cleaving  to  Dim  as  the  alone  Master 
of  his  services — will  experience  the  ful- 
filment of  our  text,  the  guidance  of  a  ce- 
lestial wisdom  in  all  his  doings,  a  glory 
from  above  shining  on  all  his  paths. 

But  there  may  be  a  singleness  of  eye 
either  in  the  direction  of  Earth,  or  in  the 
direction  of  Heaven  ;  and  we  hold  it  the 
special  aim  of  our  text,  to  warn  against 
the  vacillations  of  those,  who  look  at 
both  and  strive  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  them.  They  would  fam  unite 
the  interests  of  both  worlds  ;  and  it  will 
ffeneraliy  be  found  of  such,  that  they  look 
habitually  to  the  ^ne,  and  but  occasion- 
ally to  the  other.    Wh  mevei  the  pursuit 


of  an  everlasting  good  is  superseded  by 
the  pursuit  of  a  merely  temporal  good,  it 
has  something  more  than  a  distracting, 
it  has  a  darkening  effect  also.  The  mind 
is  not  only  dividoi  between  an  object  of 
sense  and  an  object  of  faith ;  but  a  deeper 
shade  of  concealment  is  thrown  over  the 
remote  and  unseen  object.  Immortality, 
viewed  as  a  dogma,  may  be  as  zealously 
asserted  as  ever }  but  immortality,  viewed 
as  a  living  and  substantial  reality,  is  sadly 
bedimmed  by  every  act  of  practical  de- 
votion to  the  power  of  things  present  and 
things  sensiUe.  It  may  retain  its  place 
as  an  article  of  the  creed,  yet  without  be- 
ing credited — ^fbr,  be  th«  profession'  what 
it  may,  to  the  man  whose  af^tions  gro- 
vel among  the  diings  of  earth,  heaven  is 
but  a  nonentity  and  a  name.  The  very 
desire  of  any  worldly  thing,  is  an  homage 
done  to  the  worth  and  magnitude  of  tlut 
which  is  temporal ;  and  is  fitted  to  dis- 
turb the  estimate  we  should  otherwise 
have  formed,  of  the  overpassing  itnagni- 
tude  of  that  which  is  eternal.  It  lays  us 
open  to  that  most  bewildering  of  all 
sophistry — the  sophistry  of  the  affections. 
When  the  choice  and  the  judgment  draw 
opposite  ways,  the  judgment  is  at  length 
perverted  in  the  conflict  and  counteraction 
of  the  two  adverse  influences.  The  light 
6(  the  understanding  is,  as  it  were,  smo« 
thered  under  that  perversity  of  the  will 
by  which  it  is  constantly  thwarted  and 
overborne.  The  superior  worth  of  eter- 
nity may,  on  occasions,  be  feebly  recog- 
nized ;  but  the  superior  worth  of  time  is 
always  the  principle  that  is  fully  acted 
on.  In  this  war  of  contradiction,  where 
the  conduct  perpetually  belies  the  creed, 
and  the  creed  as  perpetually  reclaims, 
but  without  effect  against  the  conduct, 
there  is  an  augmenting  and  aggravating 
darkness — ^till  both  the  power  and  light 
of  conscience  are  extinguished,  and  Tifo 
settles  down  into  a  system-  of  obstinatei 
often  irrecoverable  delnsiou 
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The  Second  Coming  of  Christ 

'*  Which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  staAd  ye  gazing  up  into  Heaven  1  This  same  Josoi) 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  Heaven,  shall. so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
into  Heaven." — Acts  i.  11. 


There  are  certain  great  steps,  or  suc- 
cessive periods,  in  the  divine  administra- 
tion— each  of  which  forms  an  era  in  the 
history  of  our  world.  The  first  scrip- 
tural era  is  from  the  Creation  to  the  Flood. 
The  second  from  the  Flood  to  the  call  of 
Abraham.  The  third  from  the  call  of 
Abraham  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
in  mount  Sinai.  The  fourth  is  from  the 
promulgation  of  the  law  to  the  end  of 
the  Jewish  economy.  And  the  last,  within 
whose  limits  ours  forms  one  of  the  many 
generations,  is  distinctly  marked  both  by 
Its  epoch  and  by  its  close — ^the  former  by 
Christ's  ascension  from  our  world — the 
latter  by  His  appearance  in  the  sky, 
when  the  same  Jesus  who  was  taken  up 
into  Heaven  shall  so  come  in  like  man- 
ner as  He  was  seen  go  into  Heaven. 

It  is  good  .to  connect  our  brief,  our  little 
day,  with  the  roll  and  succession  of  these 
S'reat  changes  in  the  spiritual  jurispru- 
dence of  our  species.  It  is  elevating  to 
look  at  the  place  which  belongs. to  our- 
selves, in  this  magnificent  progression  ; 
and  it  tends  to  sublime,  to  solemnize  hu- 
man life,  as  it  were,  above  the  vulgarity 
of  its  daily  and  familiar  concerns — when, 
thus  enabled  to  assign  the  point  which 
we  occupy  in  the  march  or  (evolution  of 
that  great  drama,  which  commences  with 
the  birth,  and  terminates  with  the  disso- 
lution of  our  world.  But  it  does  more 
than  exalt  the  imagination.  It  serves 
both  to  inform,  and  powerfully  to  impress 
the  conscience.  It  teaches  what  the  atti- 
tude and  the  preparation  are,  which  cor- 
respond to  the  high  position  that  we  fill, 
and  to  the  high  expectations  that  await 
us.  Altogether  its  effect,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, its  tendency,  is  to  abstract  ana  to 
lifi  the  soul  above  the  dust  of  that  earth- 
liness  in  which  it  so  habitually  grovels  ; 
and,  when  thus  mingling  the  calls  of 
duty  with  the  contemplation  of  the  earlier 
and  the  later  stages  in  the  history  of  our 


race,  we  as  place  ourselves  at  the  side  of 
the  saints  and  the  righteous  men  of  other 
days,  and  rise  to  a  sott  of  kindred  eleva- 
tion with  the  ancients  of  inspired  virrit — 
with  the  holy  patriarchs  who  have  gone 
before  us. 

At  none  of  the  periods  which  we  have 
now  specified,  did  God  leave   Himsei/ 
without  a  witness,  or  ever  abandon  the 
care  and  government  of  our  species.    Of- 
ten as  the  world  may  have  lost  sight  of 
Him,  He  kept  by  the  world,  and  made  it 
the  busy  scene  both  of  His  purposes  and 
fulfilments.     Even  when  the  world  in  its 
blindness  thought  least  of  God,  God  was 
not  sitting   in  the  state  and  distance  of 
lofty  unconcern  to  the  world  ;  but,  intent 
on  great  designs,  was  He  directing  alJ 
the  springs,  and  presiding  over  all  the 
movements  of  its  history.     And   so  at 
each  term  of  this  mighty  series  of  chan- 
ges, we  behold  a  demonstration  of  the 
Godhead.     It  was  so,  when,  moved  by 
the  wickedness  that  was  upor   'he  earth, 
He  by  the  waters  of  the  flood,  s^ept  ofl 
all  its  living  generations,  and  left  but  one 
memorial  of  our  race  in  the  preservjuion 
of  one  family.     It  was  so  again,  when 
mankind  were  again  lapsing  into  their 
old  forgetfulness  of  Himself;  and  He,  to 
keep  up  His  name  and  His  remembrance 
in  tne  midst  of  them,  singled  out  another 
family,  and  threw  a  wall  of  separation 
around  them.  '  It  was   most  visibly  so, 
when  He  made  his  descent  upon  Sinai ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  Eternal  was  heard 
by  the  thousands  of  Israel ;    and  the 
fiame,  and  the  smoke,  and  the  thunder, 
gave  manifest  tokens  of  a  present  Deity; 
and  the  law  which  issued  from  His  lips, 
bespoke  Him  to  be  still  the  Governor  of 
men,  and  still  the  asserting  Lord  of  His 
own  Creation.     But  most  of  all,  among 
these  evolutions  of  the  Supreme  which 
are  already  past,  have  we  to  regard  thai 
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nnd  that  event  of  deepest  mystery  when 
He  died — when,  the  old  economy  wax- 
ing away  like  a  temporary  apparatus  for 
some  greater  and  more  Enduring  con- 
summaimn,  and  a  new  economy  emerge 
ing  out  of  the  ruins  and  the  tremendous 
overthrow  of  the  one  that  had  gone  before 
ity  gave  distinct  evidence  of  a  new  and  a 
more  advanced  era  in  the  government  of 
our  world.  And  this  brings  us  down- 
ward to  ourselves,  upon  whom  the  latter 
ends  of  the  world  have  come.  The  era 
in  which  we  live  has  had  its  striking 
outset,  and  it  will  have  its  awful  termina- 
tion. The  ascent  of  our  Saviour  begun 
the^era — the  descent  of  our  Saviour  will 
finish  it.  There  is  a  peculiar  character 
which  sur.h  a  beginning  and  such  an 
ending  of  our  dispensation  give  to  the 
dispensation  itself;  and  the  question  is, 
what  are  our  responding  duties  and  re- 
sponding expectations? 

But  we  must  first  advert  to  the  purpose, 
for  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  x  ou 
are  aware  of  God  as  its  Moral  Governor. 
You  are  aware  both  of  a  law  written  on 
the  tablet  of  an  express  revelation,  and  of 
a  law  written  upon  our  hearts.  You 
know  that  Law  and  Government  and 
Aifthority  are  words  without  meaning,  if 
not  accompanied  by  securities  and  sanc- 
tions ;  and,  more  particularly,  if  disobe- 
ence  is  not  to  be  challenged  and  not  to  be 
reckoned'  with.  With  these  undoubted 
principles,  and  the  equally  undoubted 
fact  that  all  had  fillen  short  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God — in  what  other  light 
can  w^e  ren^ard  mankind,  than  as  a  re- 
volted family  7  and  responsible  for  their 
defection,  at  the  bar  of  that  rifi^htful  sov- 
ereign whose  authority  they  had  set  at 
nought  ?  The  question  at  issue,  was  one 
which  affected  the  dignity  of  the  Lawgiv- 
er; and  there  were  an  end  of  all  juris- 
diction, if  God  might  enact  and  yet  not 
enforce,  or  if  man  might  disobey  and  yet 
not  incur  the -condemnation  and  the  pen- 
alty. Behold  then  the  state  to  which  we 
had  reduced  ourselves — a  state  of  contro- 
versy with  our  Maker  ;  and  on  the  set- 
tlement of  which,  Uis  attributes  and  the 
unchangeaVlo  principles  of  His  govern- 
ment were  at  stake.  It  was  indeed  a 
fearful  thing  for  our  species,  when  there 
appeared  no  other  way  of  deliverance 
from  ruin,  but  that  which  would  bring 
dishonour  on  the  throne  of  Heaven,  and 


lay  a  reflection  on  the  truth  and  majesty 
of  Him  who  sitieth  thereon.  And  hence 
the  peculiar  errand  on  which  our  Sav 
lour  came.  It  was  to  open  wide  the  por« 
tals  of  mercy  for  a  guilty  world — yet  to 
open  them  so,  as  to  cast  not  an  obscurity 
but  a  heightened  lustre  on  all  the  other 
perfections  of  the  Godhead.  It  was  to 
resolye  that  mystery  which  angels  de- 
sired to  look  into — to  reconcile  the  honour 
of  the  law  with  the  forc^iveness  of  those 
who  had  broken  it — and  at  once  to  heap 
blessings  upon  the  head  of  the  sinner, 
and  to  magnify  all  the  prerogatives  of  the 
commandment  that  he  had  violated. — 
This  was  the  knot  of  difficulty  which  had 
to  be  united.  This  was  the  wall  of  par- 
tition which  had  to  be  broken  down.  Or 
this  the  impassable  gulph,  over  which 
there  had  to  be  thrown  a  high- way  of 
communication  between  the  rebels  of*  our 
exiled  world,  and  their  offended  Soirer- 
eign. 

And  we  know,  or  at  least  we  know  m 
part,  what  our  Saviour  did  and  suffered 
to  achieve  this  enterprise — of  the  descent 
that  He  made  from  Heaven  ;  of  the 
sojourn  that  He  had  on  earth  ;  of  the  in- 
carnation by  which  He  veiled  the  glorief 
of  His  divinity,  uii^^ct  me  likeness  of  a 
man  ;  of  the  preternatural  conflicts,  and 
temptations,- and  agonies,  that  He  had  to 
undergo;  of  His  mysterious  warfare 
with  the  powers  of  darkness;  and  the 
season  of  deep  endurance  that  Ho  had  to 
travel  througn  ere  that  victory  was  won, 
and  His  own  arm  had  brought  to  Him 
salvation.  A  contest  this,  where  were 
many  spectators.  The  eminences  of 
Heaven  were  crowned  ;  and  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  earthquake,  and  the  open- 
ing of  graves,  and  the  coming  forth  of 
their  dead,  all  gave  token  to  the  big  and 
busy  importance  of  what  was  go'ng  on. 
It  was  amid  these  symptoms  of  disircss  in 
nature,  that  our  Savibur  expired ;  and 
the  soul  which  He  poured  out  an  offering 
for  sin,  after  the  unknown  history  of 
a  few  days,  re-entered  the  body  from 
which  it  had  departed;  and,  coming 
again  into  familiar  converse  with  men, 
did  He  now  manifest  the  new  and  the 
living  way  of  access,  that  Himself  had 
opened,  and  by  which  the  farthest  off  in 
guilt  and  depravity  amongst  us  might 
draw  nigh  unto  God.  And  thus,  having 
both  finished  the  wotk  of  our  reconcilia 
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lion  and  proclaimed  it,  did  He  leave  the 
world  to  the  hopes  and  the  appropriate 
duties  of  that  new  economy  which  Him- 
self had  instituted — of  that  d  3W  era  which 
HiinseJf  had  ushered  in. 

But,  to  complete  oar  grounds  fbr  a 
practical  application — let  us  further  think 
of  the  relationship  in  which  He  now 
stands  to  the  world  ]  and  of  the  regard 
which  He  now  casts  towards  it ;  and  of 
the  interest  wherewith  He  is  now  look- 
ing down,  to  see  whether  there  be  any 
consequent  movement  on  our  part,  by 
which  we  might  accord  to  the  movement 
made  upon  His.  When  He  returned 
to  the  place  which  He  now  occupies,  He 
would  be  hailed  by  the  hosts  of  Paradise 
as  the  Finisher  of  a  great  enterprise.  It 
behoved  to  be  a  re-entrance  6f  triumph, 
after  the  toils  and  the  sufferings  of  an 
arduous  undertaking ;  and  loud  and 
high  must  have  been  the  gratulations 
of  welcome  to  Him,  who,  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  His  strength  over  all  ob- 
stacles, established  a  reunion,  and  reared 
a  pathway  of  communication  between 
Earth  ana  Heaven.  And  let  us  only 
conceive,  by  what  other  and  by  what 
opposite  feelings,  must  those  of  rapture 
And  benevi/lent  triumph  have  been  suc- 
ceeded— if,  oii  looking  to  this  pathway  so 
laboriously  reared,  it  had  heen  found 
without  a  travellei — ^if,  unmoved  by  ail 
the  signals  of  invitaiiuti  and  by  all  the  fa- 
cilities of  a  now  piovlded  access,  the 
regardless,  world  had  remained  as  slug- 
j^ish  and  alienated  as  before — if  it  had 
been  found  that  the  door  of  acceptance 
was  Opened  in  vain,  and  a  highway  of 
approach  over  the  else  dreary  and  un- 
tiodden  interval  was  constructed  in  vain 
— and  if,  aflef  the  victory  had  been  gotten, 
atid  the  toil  and  the  contest  and  the 
hazard  of  the  great  mediatorship  been 
endea,  Uiuhanknii  man,  in  whose  behalf 
it  was  all  onuertaken,  should  set  it  utterly 
at  nougni ;  and.  cleaving  to  that  Worlli 
from  which  uenhei*  the  threats  of  a  corn- 
ing judgment  nor  the  oilers  of  a  present 
KLlvation  could  diseugtxgc  nim,  he  should, 
h\eedless  alike  of  tne  pntibhrnent  and  of 
the  pardon,  stamp  a  nulli'v  on  aL  the 
wonders  of  redeeming  love,  aAu  trample 
the  Redeemer's  work  into  utter  i:nd  most 
aflfronting  insignificance. 

There  are  three  distinct  proprieties 


which  belong  to  the  condition  of  tho^e 
who  live  in  our  present  era — the  era  thai 
has  begun  with  the  ascent,  and  that  is  to 
terminate  with' the  descent  of  the  Saviour 
The  first  is  a  high  sense  of  the  worth 
of  that  salvation  which  Christ  hath 
achieved,  and  which  He  now  ofiers  to 
the  children  of  men.  The  second  is  that 
change  of  desire  and  affection,  which  is 
mduced  by  t)ear  acceptance  of  it  And 
the  third  is  that  abundant  righteousness 
of  life  by  which  the  profession  of  Chri» 
tianity  is  adorned,  and  its  Author  and 
Finisher  is  well  pleased. 

1.  What  an  outrage  is  cast  on  theSa* 
viour's  enterprise,  when,  instead  of  being 
prized  and  sougiit  after  as  a  thing  of 
worth,  it  is  slicrhted,  and  by  those  too,  for 
whom  it  was  designed  and  executed,  as  a 
thing  of  worthlessness.  The  likest  case 
to  it  which  we  can  imagine,  is  that  of  a 
physician,  who  announces  himself  as  the 
inventor  of  a  sovereign  remedy ;  and  cir- 
culates at  large  his  gratuitous  ofiers ;  and 
rears  the  magnificent  office,  to  which  in 
crowds  his  suffering  patients  might  re- 
pair; and  inscribes  upon  its  front  both 
the  freeness  and  the  efficacy  of  his  great 
specific,  and  in  such  fiaming  characters 
as  might  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
We  ask  you  to  think  of  the  felt  mortifica* 
tion,  if,  after  this  parade  and  expectancy, 
not  one  individual  should  be  found,  who 
responds  to  the  big  and  the  blazoned 
overtures — if,  after  weeks  and  months  of 
idle  tarrying,  no  single  applicant  should 
come  to  the  door ;  and  all  the  pomp,  and 
all  the  promise  of  this  enterprise,  should 
be  utterly  put  to  shame  by  the  neglect  of 
a  contemptuous  and  unbelieving  public. 
!s  it  not  grievous  to  think,  that  such  is 
the  very  scorn,  and  such  the  very  outrage 
now  inflicted  by  the  world  upon  the  Sa- 
viour!— that  He,  the  minister  of  the  true 
sanctuary,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  wait 
at  the  tabernacle  of  Heaven  for  the  ap- 

f>roaches  of  all  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
aden,  is  just  so  put  to  shame! — thai 
in  lightly  esteeming  Christ,  we  virtually 
treat  Him  and  all  His  biddings  and  pro* 
clamations  of  welcome  with  the  cruellest 
derision,  even  the  derision  of  our  indiffer' 
ehce  and  distrust  ? — that  thus  we  mock 
the  enterprise  on  which  He  came,  and 
cause  His  attendant  angels  to  blush  at 
the  sight  cast  by  the  world  upon    Him^ 
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whd  18  fo  oA  feinooUQced  in  the  hearing 
of. men,  as  the  exalted  Prince  and  the 
inightv  Saviour?  O,  let  us  cease  to 
marvel,  when  told,  that  the  thunders  of  a 
violated  law  are  but  as  soft  and  feeble 
whispers,  when  compared  with  the  ven- 

Seance  of  a  rejected  gospel ;  and  that  in 
le  day  when  Jesus  shall  so  come  from 
heaven,  in  like  manner  as  He  was  seen 
ffo  into  Heaven,  that  on  that  day,  the 
foulest  profligacy  of  heathen  lands,  shall 
be  more  mildly  dealt  with,  than  the 
decent  ungodliness  of  those  who  have 
heard  of  mercy  and  have  despised  it 

So,  we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  principles  which  are  now  a\ 
work  in  Heaven,  and  which  will  at 
len^h  break  forth  upon  the  world  in  that 
awlul  manifestation — the  wrath  of  the 
Lamb.  It  really  need  not  be  marvelled 
at,  that  they,  who  do  now  slumber  in  the 
depths  of  spiritual  lethargy  and  uncon- 
cern, shall  then  be  overtaken  with  saddest 
fear  fulness.  The  provocation  is  quite 
intelligible,  which  will  then  cause  the 
insulted  dignity  of  Heaven  to  look  out, 
in  characters  of  menace  on  a  despairing 
worlJ.  We  might  learn  from  the  work- 
iogs  of  our  moral  nature,  how  it  is,  that, 
ftimply  by  living  as  many  of  you  do  in 
neglect  of  the  Saviour,  and  thus  despis- 
ing the  riches  of  his  forbearance  and 
»ong-sufrerin)g^,  you  treasure  up  unto 
yourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath  and   revelation  of  the  righteous 

I'udgment  of  God.  You  have  only  to 
ook  to  the  distinctive  character  of  our 
era.  The  Saviour  hath  gone  up  into 
Heaven,  and  hath  there  taken  His  place 
as  a  Hi^h  Priest  for  sinners  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  He  is  there  waiting  on. 
He  is  marking  as  it  were  the  fruit  and 
the  efficacy  of  his  own  far-sounded 
achievement.  He  is  observing  how  the 
world  now  replies  to  it,  and  is  in  earnest 
watch  for  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  His 
own  soul.  Like  the  king  who  hath  de- 
parted into  a  far  country,  and  who  is  af- 
terwards to  return,  he  hath  gone  to  some 
place  of  absence  and  mystery  away  from 
our  world — whence  He  will  come  again, 
and  take  account  of  the  affairs  of  His 
government  ,And  meanwhile  He  eyes 
from  afar,  how  it  is  that  His  overtures 
have  spedj^and  how  it  far^  with  the  gos- 
-pel  which  He  left  behind  Him.  And 
the  unavoidable  result  of  such  a  state  is, 
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that  if  you  have  received  all  this  grace 
i^  vain — ^if,  listless  and  lawless  as  ever, 
me  offers  of  the  gospel  -have  failed  to  at- 
tract, even  as  the  terrors  of  the  broken 
commandment  had  failed  to  arouse  you 
— if.  sunk  in  profoundest  apathy,  you 
think  not,  and  care  not,  of  the  dread  al- 
ternative, that  he  who  hath  the  Son  hath 
life,  and  he  who  hath  not  the  Son  hath 
not  life. — if  the  preaching  of  His  Cross 
be  foolishness  in  your  ears,  or  at  least  so 
Unproductive  of  influence,  as  to  have 
brought  no  hope  of  Heaven  into  your 
hearts,  and  to  have  imprinted  none  of 
the  character  of  Heaven  upon  your  walk 
and  conversation — if,  in  the  busy  prose- 
cution of  your  own  entire  and  unbroken 
earthliness,  ypu  still  live  at  a  distance 
from  God  ;  and,  while  He,  by  His  Son, 
is  stretching  forth  His  hand  you  are  dis- 
regarding— Be  assured,  as  you  would  ol 
any  moral  necessity,  that  He  who  went 
up  to  Heaven  the  gracious  and  inviting 
Saviour,  will  come  down  from  Heaven 
the  indignant  judge ;  and,  that  if  the  iiv 
termediate  season  in  which  you  now  live 
and  have  your  opportunity  be  not  im- 
proved by  you  into  the  season  of  vour 
redemption — it  will  be  declared  by  him 
on  that  day  to  have  been  the  season  in 
which  yo^i  have  sealed,  with  your  own 
hands,  the  sentence  of  a  final  and  ever 
lasting  reprobation. 

One  very  palpable  mark  of  your  indif-^ 
ference  to  what  Christ  hath  done,  is  that 
the  report  of  it  falls  so  heavily  and  su 
bluntly  upon  your  hearing.  Though 
proclaimed  Sabbath  after  Sabbath — this 
brings  no  such  relief,  as  that  which  cap- 
tives feel  when  told  of  their  coniing  li- 
berty. The  only  exercise  to  which  you 
seem  at  all  moved  by  the  utterance  of  a  * 
gospel  truth,  is  that  you  recognise  its  or- 
thodoxy, and  so  approve  of  it ;  and  that 
wkhout  any  visitation  upon  the  soul,  of 
the  gladness  and  the  hope  and  the  tri- 
umph, which  irradiated  tn^  walk  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  This  is  insultinfi^ 
to  the  Saviour,  because  it  proves  his  saf 
vatiob  to  be  unbelieved  aind  undervalued. 
It  is  a  mortifying  return  for  His  services. 
He  now  looketh  down  from  (he  eminence 
to  which  He  had  ascended ;  and  it  was 
at  least  a  natural  expectation,  that  the  re- 
opening of  Heaven's  gate  upon  the  world, 
and  the  lifting  away  of  those  obstructions 
which  had  blocked  the  entrance  thera> 
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rnitOj  would  have  set  all  in  motion-7-that 
men  ^ould  have  testified  their  homage 
to  this  great  enteirprise,  by  the  reading 
and  the  rapture  whierewitn  they  accorded 
to  it ;  and  that  thus  it  would  have  been 
responded  to  by  eaith's  sinful  families. 
Our  pleasure  in  the  offered  redemption, 
would  have  been  to  the  Redeemer  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  acknowledgments. 
And  what  must  be  His  opposite  feeling, 
when,  instead  of  (his,  the  tidings,  which 
ought  to  have  lighted  up  an  ecstaey  in 
every  bosom,  are  heard  by  this  world's 
vast  majority  with  perfect  unconcern; 
and  when,  in  reference  to  the  mass  and 
multitude  of  our  species,  the  labour  of 
His  wondrous  achievement  has  been 
wholly  thrown  away.  That  the  gift  of 
eternal  life  through  Christ  Jesu^  is 
treated  by  many  as  a  useless  thing,  may 
be  seen  from  the  listless n ess  of  many  a 
Christian  auditory,  when  the  transaction 
is  expounded  ;  and  from  those  intervals 
of  many  a  day  and  many  a  week  in  the 
private  history  of  individuals,  through- 
out which,  amid  the  urgency  of  life's  or- 
dinary cares,  it  is  never  thought  of  It 
IS  the  unimportance  which  they  hereby 
put  upon  the  Saviour — it  is  the  cold  and 
sullen  apathy  wherewith  his  overtures 
are  received  by  them — it  is  the  pre-en- 
gagement  of  their  hearts  with  the  frivol- 
ities of  life,  and  the  utter  powerlessness 
even  of  the  largest  offers  and  the  largest 
hopes  of  an  inheritance  above  to  do  it 
away — it  is  that  thankless  lethargy,  out  of 
which  the  message  of  pardon  and  of  the 
price  whereat  it  was  obtained,,  is  unable 
to  move  them — it  is  their  insensibility, 
both  to  the  great  privilege  which  is  held 
fonh  to  sinners,  and  to  the  great  expense 
of  suffering  and  degradation  and  labour 
at  which  it  was  earned  for  them  by  the 
Saviour — These  form  the  constituents  of 
a  provocation,  which  is  now  accumulat- 
ing every  day  in  the  breast  of  the  of- 
fended High  Priest,  and  which,  on  that 
day  when  He  shall  come  down  from 
Heaven,  even  as  He  was  seen  go  into 
Heaven,  will  fall  with  one  overwhelming 
discharge  upon  them. 

You  may  be  enabled  to  conceive  from 
this,  why  God*  has  so  much  complacency, 
in  the  trust  and  in  the  rejoicing  conn- 
dence,  which  a  believer  feels  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  gospel.  It  is  setting  on  the 
vrork  of  His  own  Son  its  proper  estima- 


tion. Our  joy  IS  a  right  acknowledg* 
mentjjust  as  our  indifference  is  a  gnevoua 
and  a  highly  displeasing  affront.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  when  His  disciples  per- 
sisted in  slugG^ishness  and  sorrow,  Christ 
was  grieved  for  it ;  and  that  God  resents, 
as  He  would  the  imputation  of  a  lie,  when 
they  to  whom  salvation  is  preached,  will 
not  lay  their  confiding  hold  upon  it;  and 
that  the  peace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  glo- 
rying of  Faith,  are  all  so  acceptable  in 
His  sight ;  and  that  the  dread  and  the 
distrust  and  the  despondency,  all  of  them 
sensations  opposite  to  these,  are  felt  by 
Him  to  be  so  injurious,  that,  among  those 
Avho  shall  have  part  in  the  second  death, 
are  ranked  the  fearful  and  the  unbeliev- 
ing. Thus  are  we  bidden  to  rejoice  in 
the  Lord ;  and  when,  in  the  face  of  all 
that  our  Saviour  hath  done,  we  remain 
in  the  bondage  either  of  earthly  griefs  or 
of  eahhly  affections.  He  is  entitled  to  feel 
the  indignation  of  slighted  and  under- 
rated services. 

II.  But  secondly,  this  acceptance  ol 
Christ  involves  in  it  something  more 
than  the  admission  of  a  new  hope.  It 
involves  the  acquisition  of  a  new  charac- 
ter ;  and  this  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  what  is  painful  to  nature — the 
fiurrender  of  old  desires  and  affectioni 
to  the  mastery  of  new  desires  and  affec- 
tions, which  arc  substituted  in  their  room. 
There  is  not  merely  the  translation  into 
a  new  hope.  There  is  the  translation 
into  a  new  practical  habit  The  hope  in 
fact' will  induce  the  habit  The  man 
who  looks  with  a  delighted  eye  on  the 
open  gate  of  Heaven,  and  the  now  ilnob- 
structed  path  which  leads  to  it — that  man 
must,  at  the  sqme  time,  be  aspiring  after 
Heaven's  graces  ;  and  must  have  entered 
on  those  moralities  both  of  heart  and  life, 
which  give  to  Heaven  all  its  gladness. 
A  man  could  no  more  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  real  Heaven  of  Eternity, 
without  a  taste  and  a  desire  towards  its 
spiritual  excellence — than  he  could  re- 
joice in  the  prospect  of  entering  for  life 
upon  a  foreign  land,  whose  government 
and  customs  and  people  were  every  way  • 
hateful  to  him.  It  is  thus  that  the  faith 
of  the  gospel  induces,  or*brinffS  in  sure 
and  speedy  train  afler  it,  the  character  of 
the  gospel.  The  very  entrance  upon  its 
hope  implies  a  turning  of  the  soul.     By 
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it,  there  is  not  only  a  looking  of  the  inner 
man  after  another  portion--%ut  the^e  is  a 
choi  ie  of  that  poftiop.  The  man  who 
believes,  takes  up  with  Heaven  as  his 
eternal  habitation  ;  and  this  he  cannot  do 
without  a  transference  of  the  heart  to 
other  things,  than  those  whereby  it  wont 
to  be  occupied.  Now,  it  is  tne  aver- 
sion of  men  to  this  transference,  which 
forms  the  great  obstacle  to  their  accept- 
ance of  the  gospel.  They  do  not  believe, 
because  they  love  the  darkness  rather 
than  the  light.  Their  heart  is  engaged 
with  things  present,  and  agreeably  en- 
gaged ;  and  hence  their  disinclination  to 
things  future.  They  have  no  other  wish 
than  to  be  as  they  are.  The  gravitation 
of  their  souls  is  towards  earth  ;  and  they 
want  not  this  to  be  thwarted  or  disturbed 
oy  any  cause,  that  would  impress  an  as- 
piring tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
This  is  the  real  secret  of  their  mdisposi- 
tion  to  the  overtures  of  the  gospel,  ^heir 
mind  is  darkened,  just  because  their  fond 
and  foolish  heart  is  darkened.  '  They 
labour  under  a  blindness,  no  doubt — but 
it  is  because  they  labour  under  a  moral 
unwillingness.  They  do  not  see  the  evi- 
dence which  would  give  them  faith  ;  but 
it  is  because  they  shut  their  eyes,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  they  will  not 
attend  to  the  evidence.  •  This  world  con- 
tents them ;  and  they  are  utterly  indis-* 
posed  for  any  overtures  at  all  about  ano- 
ther world.  It  is  vain  to  tell  them  that 
Christ  makes  a  free  oiTer  of  happiness  to 
them  all — ^if  it  be  not  happiness,  or  be 
not  pleasure,  in  the  way  they  like  it. 
They  will  jiot  part  with  the  earthly  for 
the  heavenly.  They  will  not  give  up 
their  carnal  preferences,  to  which  they 
are  urged  by  nature — for  those  spiritual 
delights  which  are  held  out  to  every  be- 
liever, for  his  recreation  in  time,  for  his 
full  and  satisfying  enjoyment  through 
eternity.  They  do  not  breathe  with  any 
kindredness  of  feeling  in  a  spiritual  at- 
mosphere I  and,  children  as  they  are  of 
sense  and  secularity,  they  refuse  to  turn 
from  their  own  way.  They  will  not 
come  unto  Christ  that  they  may  have 
life  ;  and  He,  looking  down  upon,  them 
from  the  mediatorial  throne  to  which  He 
has  been  exalted,  sees,  that,  afler  all  He 
has  done  to  roll  away  the  obstacles  be-, 
tween  earth  and  hea  /en — ^that  after  the 
toil  and  the  agony  of  the  great  propif  ia- 1 


tion  have  all  been  expended — that  afle> 
barriers  have  been  levelled^  and  crooked 
places  been  made  straight,  and  rough 
places  plain,  and  a  highway  for  sinners 
has  been  thrown  across  the  dark  and 
dreary  infinite  which  separated  them  from 
God — that  after  by  the  strength  of  His 
own  right  arm  he  had  forced  this  myste* 
rious  passage,  and  planted  upon  it  the 
flag  of  invitation — He  now  sees,  after 
He  has  thus'brought  eternity  within  their 
reach,  that,  fastened  in  the  thraldom  of 
their  own  base  and  inglorious  affections, 
they  remain  immoveable  ;  that  tl\ey  con- 
tinue to  grovel  as  before,  and  it  matters 
not  to  them  what  facilities  have  been 
struck  out  or  what  the  avenues  that  are 
now  opened  to  the  paradise  above — be- 
cause earth  is  dearer  to  them  than 
Heaven  ;  and  the  delights  of  this  sensible 
though  passing  world  far  more  enchant- 
ing to  their  spirits,  than  all  the  splendid 
honours  and  all  the  offered  joys  of  im- 
mortality. 

And  It  is  just  because  this  rejection  of 
the  gospel  is  a  thing  of.  will  upon  our 
side,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  provocation  upon 
His  side.  Had  our  unbelief  been  the 
blindness  of  those  who  could  not  see, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  for  wrath 
on  the  part  of  the  Saviour.  But  it  is  the 
biindness  of  those  who  will  not  se^  ;  and 
it  is  this  which  gives  its  moral  force  to 
the  remonstrance — "  Ye  will  not  come — 
or  rather  ye  are  not  willing  to  come  that 
ye  may  have  life."  We  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  perceive,  how  the  Saviour  must 
stand  anected  by  this  treatment  on  man^s 
part  of  that  economy  over  which  He  now 
presides,  and  which  He  Himself  hath  so 
laboriously  instituted.  The  scorn,  or  at 
least  the  apathy,  wherewith  man  puts  the 
glories  of  tne  purchased  inheritance  away 
from  him — the  choice  that  he  still  makes 
of  time,  after  immortality  has  been  thus 
brought  near  to  him — ^the  inefficiency  of 
the  gospel  with  all  its  encouragements, 
to  lure  him  from  the  world  and  bring 
him  to  reconciliation  with  God — the  sin- 
ful and  the  sordid  appetency  for  earth, 
which  not  even  the  now  accessillo 
Heaven  with  its  pure  and  perpetual  joys 
can  overcome— the  inert  and  invincible 
sluggishness,  wherewith«he  stiU  adheres 
to  the  carnalities  of  the  old  man,  and 
from  which  all  the  proclamations  of  grac^^ 
cannot  move  nim — ^the  ousy  rounds  o{ 
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pleasure  or  of  gain  ojr  of  ambition,  at 
which  ho  keejis  plying  as  aasiduouslv,  as 
if  earih  were  the  plat^rm  on  which  he 
was  40  exfKitiate  for  ever-r-AK  ihese  mark 
such  an  obstinate  affinity  to  sense,  such 
a  rooted  dislike  and  diversity  of  his  taste 
from  all  sacred ness,  as  will  go  most  effec* 
tuaJly  on  the  day  of  judgment  to  charac- 
terize and  to  condemn  him.  The  free 
gospel  hath  acted  as  acriterion)  for  fixing 
on  which  skle  of  the  question  between 
earth  and  Heaven  it  is  that  his  affections 
lie.  And  He  who  sees  him  from  the 
place  of  ascension  which  He  now  occu- 
pies— fie  who  hath  consecrated  for  him, 
by  His  own  blood,  a  path  by  which  the 
sinner  if  he  will  miffht  return  unto  Grod 
-—if  in  the  face  of  this  the  sinner  will  not, 
might  not  He  the  Saviour,  on  the  day  in 
which  He  comes  down  and  takes  account 
of  the  world,  fill  his  mouth  with  an  over- 
whelming argument  ?  Will  not  that  be 
a  clear  justice,  which  shuts  out  from  the 
high  and  the  holy  abode,  him  who  all 
life  long  hath  persisted  in  the  earthliness 
which  he  loved,  and  from  which  even 
the  open  gate  of  Heaven  and  the  voice 
of  welcome  that  issued  therefrom  could 
not  disengage  him  ?  In  going  up  unto 
Heaven  Christ  is  said  to  have  arisen 
there  for  our  justification.  But  in  coming 
down  from  Heaven,  He  will  come  for  the 
enhanced  condemnation  of  those  who 
have  declined  His  grace,  and  so  have 
kept  by  their  own  guiltiness.  They 
shall  be  made  to  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
own  ways  ;  and  as  they  chose  to  walk  in 
their  own  counsels,  by  these  counsels 
liiey  shall  fall. 

That  prisoner  is  not  to  blame,  who 
makes  no  attempt  to  escape  from  the  dun- 
geon whose  gates  are  impregnably  shut 
against  him.  But  should  he  refuse  the 
guidance  of  the  benefactor  who  has 
thrown  open  these  gates,  and  who  offers 
to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  enlarge- 
ment, where  he  shall  hiaive  air  and  light 
and  liberty — he  verily  is  the  author  of 
his  own  undoing,  if.  he  pine  and  perish 
among  the  noxious  damps  of  his  prison- 
house.  And  it  is  thus  that  Christ  now 
ofiers  to  set  the  spiritual  captive  free. 
He  hath  cleared  away  all  legal  obstruc- 
tions. He  hath  provided  an  open  door 
of  access  unto  God.  He  hath  opened  a 
clear  exit  for  us  all  from  the  place  of 
'condemnation,  and  now  invites  us  to  that 


glorious  liberty  which  consists  in  the 
service  of  love  and  willingseaa.  It  if 
not  easy  to  conceive  the  physical  prefer* 
ence  of  a  dark  and  dismal  confinement, 
to  a  free  range  on  the  domain  of  nature  \ 
but  we  see*  exemplified  erery  day,  the 
moral  pref^nrence  of  a  continual  thraldom 
amongst  the  idohitries  of  sense  and  of  the 
world,  to  an  outlet  or  emanc^wdon  of  the 
soul  into  the  regions  of  sacredness  and 
of  spiritual  health  and  of  spiritual  har- 
mony. Ours  is  the  era  of  a  great  em- 
bassy from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  men 
are  beseeched  to  make  eood  that  escape 
from  slavery  which  has  been  provided  in 
the  gospel ;  and  Christ,  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  He  now  stands,  is  watch* 
ing  and'  witnessing  how  His  messengeis 
are  received  and  what  is  the  effect  of 
their  solicitations.  This  is  the  character 
of  our  interesting  period  ;  and  our  doom 
for  eternity  hangs  upon  it  It  is  fixed  by 
our  ovm  choice.  Shoiild  we  love  to 
breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of  spiritual 
death, 'it  is  the  only  atmosphere  tnat  we 
shall  breathe  in  for  ever.  And  if  now 
that  Christ  hath  gone  up  into.  Heaven, 
we  follow  Him  not  in  raith  and  by  up- 
ward aspirations  there-^when  He  asain 
comes  down  from  Heaven,  He  will  re- 
cognise us  to  be  still  carnal — He  will 
d^  with  us  as  enemies. 

III.  But  Christianity  implies  something 
more  than  one  great  and  initial  surrender 
of  afiection  on  the  part  of  the  inner  man. 
There  are  daily  and  hourly  services, 
which  come  historically  after  this.  There 
is  something  more  than  one  great  revul- 
sion from  the  old  habit  of  nature.  We  do 
not  merely  pass  into  another  state.  We 
enter  upon  another  path ;  and,  in  so  do- 
ing, launch  forth  among  ail  the  activities 
of  a  sustained  and  unremitting  progress. 
It  is  not  enough  that  there  be  in  our 
heart  the  desires  of  righteousness^-there 
must  be  upon  our  history  the  deeds  of 
righteousness.  Christ  becomes  the  mas* 
ter  of  our  services,  as  well  as  of  oar  affec* 
tions  ;  and  it  is  not  only  the  Heart  which 
responds  to  Him  in  gratitude,  nut  the 
hand  moves,  and  is  obedient  at  the  bid- 
ding of  his  voice.  The  one,  in  fact,  ii 
the  test  of  the  other.  "  Ye  are  my  friends 
^  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  commanid  you.'' 
To  complete  the  relation  between  Christ 
and  His  disciples,  He  must  be  thtoned 
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m  authority  oyer  theu,  as  well  aa  the 
aupreroe  object  tfi  their  ro^rda ;  and 
then  it  is  that  His  doctrine,  instead  of  a 
controverstail  speculation,  becomes  the 
efficient  principle  both  of  a  new  character 
and  of  a  new  life.  The  ultimate  deiiign 
of  His  economy^  in  feet,  is  not  to  justify 
but  to  sanctify  men.  >It  is  to  evolve  a 
new  moral  harmony  out  of  the  chaos  of 
our  present  world— and  then  only  do 
His  word  and  doctrine  prosper  unto  that, 
for  which  they  have  been  sent,  when  the. 
disciples  thereof  emerge  into  virtue,  and 
become  thoroughly  .furnished  unto  all 
^ood  works.  It  is  when. He  succeeds 
in  making  you  holy  and  obedient  crea- 
tures, that  He  sees  in  you  of  the  travail 
of  His  soul  and  is  satisfied.  The  same 
eye  which  gazed  iwith  delight  on  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  perceives  with  a  higher 
delight  the  efflorescence  of  Heaven's, 
graces  upon  your  person.  The  great 
object  of  His  administration,  is  to  build 
up  and  beautify  a  moral  landscape,  in 
the  midst  of.  which  He  might  everlast- 
ingly rejoice.  And  for  this  purpose,  He 
w^ho  judgeth  by  your  fruits,  would  train 
and  transform  you  into  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, which,  though  rooted  in  the  soil 
and  sediment  of  the  world,  may,  under 
the  cultivation  of  His  own  spiritual  hus- 
bandry, be  at  length  meet  for  being 
transplanted  into  the  paradise  of  God. 
Now,  it  is  by  acts  of  Heavenly  obedience, 
that  you  promote  this  heavenly  vegeta- 
tion. It  is  by  the  doings  of  the  hand  on 
the  side  of  virtue,  that  you  strengthen 
and  confirm  still  more  the  desires  of  the 
heart  after  it  It  is  by  the  busy  conduct 
of  the  disciple,  that  a  reflex  influence  is 
sent  back  upon  his  soul ;  and  all  those 
principles  are  fixed  more  tenaciously  than 
before,  which  enter  into  the  formation  of 
the  disciple's  character.  And  so  by  the 
readier  humanity,  and  the  godlier  watch- 
fulness, and  soberness,  and  fear  of  every 
day,  do  you  rise  from  one  degree  oi 
grace  unto  another  •  and  carry  onward 
that  great  object  of  sanctification,  which 
the  heart  of  your  Redeemer  is,  if  not 
solely,  yet  supremely  set  upon. 

Thus  it  is,  that,  by  the  aeeds  done  in 
the  body,  you  wiL  be  judged  in  the  great 
day  of  reckoning.  It  is  upon  these  that 
our  Saviour  will  demonstrate  you  to  be 
His  own.  As  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits,  so  He  will  make  known  by  your 


deeds  to  the  august  assembly  of  men  and. 
of  angels,  that  you  are  of  His  husbandry, 
and  fit  for  bcin^  removed. into  His  Fa- 
ther's vineyard  m  Heaven.  It  is  worthy . 
of  observation,  that,  on  the  sentence 
being  declared,  it  will  be  said  that  you 
are  His — not  inasmuch  as  you  have  be* 
lieved,  nor  inasmuch  as  you  have  de- 
sired, but  inasmuch  as  you  have  done. 
Your  destiny  will  be  made  to  hang  di- 
rect upon  your  doings — as  being  in  truth . 
the  best  vouchers,  both  for  the  feelings  of 
your  heart,  and  the  faith  of  your  under- 
standing. And  we  bid  you  think  there- 
fore, o(  the  busy  interest  and  regard 
wherewith  your  judge  in  Heaven  is  now 
looking  on ;  and  of  the  book  of  record 
and  remembrance  which  is  now  before 
Him;  and  of  the  materials  which  He  is 
now  gathering  from  your  each  day's 
history,  for  the  examinations .  and-  me 
judgments  of  a  future  day.  He  is  now 
on  that  post  of  observation,  whither  He 
has  ascended  for  a  season,  and  whence 
he  descries  the  whole  line  of  your  his- 
tory in  the  worid.  But  that  season  will 
come  to  its  close;  and  then*  there  wilt 
ensue  another  great  movement  in  God's 
administration.  He  who  was  seen  go 
into  Heaven,  will  again  come  down 
from  Heaven ;  and  will  be  met  in  living 
array  by  the  men  of  all  generations. 
He  will  come  fraught  with  the  archives 
of  your  present  history ;  and,  now  your 
vigilant  and  unerring  witness,  will  He 
then  be  your  impartial  judge.  Do  you 
live  unaer  an  affecting  sense  of  these 
plain  but  all  important  *'ealities?  Do 
you  ever  once  think  of  Christ's  eye 
being  upon  you?  Do  you  ever  once 
think  of  His  judgment  awaiting  you? 
Do  these  enter  at  all  as  elements  into 
your  deliberation  ?  And  we  would  ask 
whether  it  is  possible  that  you  can  stand 
then  with  acceptance  before  him — if^ 
now,  the  general  habit  of  your  mind  be 
that  of  listless  unconcern,  either  to  the 
cognizance  which  He  takes  of  you  at 
present,  or  to  the  reckoning  which  He 
will  have  with  you  in  future — ^braving 
alike  the  omniscience  of  His  present  re- 
gards, the  justice  and  the  certainty  of  His 
coming  retributions  ? 

And  now  would  we  have  you  to  laj  it 
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indeed   lie  under  a  real  and   practical 
sense  of  the  economy  which  has  been 
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let  Up  at  this  period  of  the  world — 
whether  you  conform  to  the  spirit  and 
the  cha^racter  of  God's  existing  adminis- 
tration— whether,  while  the  Judge  at 
His  right  hadd  is  impending  over  you 
and  marking  all  your  ways,  you  at  the 
same  time  feel  and  move  as  if  an  eye 
from  Heaven  were*  looking  on— or 
whether,  as  if  disjoined  from  all  relation- 
ship with  aught  that  is  ahove,  or  as  if 
the  planet  that  you  occupy  had  drifted 
away  beyond  the  cognizance  of  the 
upper  world,  is  the  whole  style  of  your 
history  upon  earth  just  what  it  would 
have  been,  though  the  ascended  Jesus 
had  taken  His  eternal  leave ;  and,  on 
quitting  the  abodes  of  humanity,  had 
quitted  all  superintendence  of  our  con- 
cerns ?  But  ne  causes  us  to  know  in 
the  text,  that  He  has  not  so  quitted  us — 
that  He  still  keeps  a  hold  of  our  species 
— that,  instead  of  having  left  us  for  ever, 
He  is  to  come  again  and  to  have  a  visi- 
ble meeting  with  each  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  human  family — that, 
however  now  He  may  stand  concealed 
from  mortaf  view  in  the  remoteness  and 
mystery  of  the  place  to  which  He  has 
gone,  the  time  is  coming  when  every 
eye  shall  behold  Him ;  and  the  gaze  of 
a  universal  world  shall  be  turned  to- 
wards Him,  as  He  approaches  the  judg- 
ment-seat fraught  with  the  materials  of  a 
solemn  examination ;  and  which  mate- 
rials He  is  now  gathering  from  the 
doings  of  your  present  day,  and  of  your 
past  yesterday,  and  of  your  future  mor- 
row— thereby  stamping  an  eternal  im- 
portance on  all  the  passages  of  your  fa- 
miliar history,  and  giving  to  the  hourly 
details  of  yo.ur  business  in  life  a  bearing 
on  your  destiny  for  ever.  And  tell  me, 
ye  men  Avho  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath 
breathe  in  no  other  air  than  that  of  irre- 
ligion,  and  who  if  you  do  come  to 
church  receive  but  a  passing  emotion, 
that,  like  the  glow  of  sentiment  or  poetry, 
soon  vanishes  away— tell  me  how  it  is 
possible  that  you  can  escape  the  frown 
and  the  condemnation  and  the  lawful 
penalty,  when  thus  the  whole  habit  of 
your  existence  is  at  utter  variance  with 
the  realities  of  your  state ;  and  you  shall 
have  passed  from  your  infancy  to  your 
grave  as  recklessly  along,  as  if  there 
were  to  be  no  resurrection,  no  trial,  no 
earfulncss  beyond  death,  no  life  that  can 


feel  or  suffer  or  be  the  c  abject  of  wrath 
and  anguish  and  tribulation  through 
eternity. 

We  may  conclude  with  stating  what 
appears  to  us  one  great  distinction  be- 
tween a  religionist  and  an  ordinary  man. 
There  is  a  pervading  unity  and  great- 
ness of  ol^ect  in  the  life  of  the  former. 
In  that  of  the  latter  there  is  a  fitfi^l  and 
fluctuating  waywardness.  The  one  ia 
like  a  voyage,  where  the  drift  of  every 
movement  is  towards  a  certain  quarter  of 
the  heavens,  and  with  the  view  to  a  fixed 
place  of  arrival.  The  other  is  like  the 
random,  the  ever- varying  course  of  a  ves- 
sel, that  has  been  abandoned  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  a  thousand  capricious  impulses. 
The  'one,  in  selecting  his  end,  has  shot 
ahead  as  it  were  of  all  that  is  intermedi- 
ate between  him  and  the  grave  ;  and  so 
hit  high  and  habitual  reference  is  ever 
towards  that  place  in  the  history  of  his 
being,  which  forms  the  exit  of  his  time 
— the  entrance  of  his  eternity,  The 
other  may  have  selected  his  ends  also ; 
but  lying  a  short  way  in  the  distance  be- 
fore him,  they  are  ever  shifting  and 
shaping  anew  among  the  mutabilities  of 
life,  with  the  deceits  of  human  fancy, 
with  the  disappointments  of  human  fore- 
sight. The  one  familiarly  conversant 
with  the  great  elements  of  death  and 
judgment  and  life  everlasting,  moves 
along  the  path  which  bears  him  onward 
with,  the  lofty  consciousness  of  one,  the 
simplicity  yet  comprehensive  grandeur 
of  whose  aim  sublimes  his  spirit  above 
the  cares  and  the  passions  of  common- 
place humanity.  The  other,  heedless 
and  perhaps  unseeing  of  the  remote  but 
evernluring  interest  of  his  existence,  va- 
cillates and  is  lost  in  the  countless  multi- 
tude of  those  lesser  influences,  each  of 
which  gains  one  little  hour  of  ascendan- 
cy, and  then  passes  fruitless  and  forgot- 
ten away  from  him.  His  journey  is  like 
the  aimless  ramble  of  a  schoolboy,  when 
compared  to  the  high  bearing  of  him 
who  walks  through  life  with  the  gait  of 
an  immortal  creature — who  knows  that 
every  footstep  brings  him  nearer  to  Hea- 
ven, and  whose  daily  advances  in  sancti- 
fication  are  the  stepping-stones  by  which 
he  is  conducted  to  Heaven's  glory. 

The  advice  of  that  wige  moralist,  Dr. 
Johnson,  to  a  friend,  under  the  discern 
fort  of  some  sore  annoyance — was  to  be 
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think  h  mself  of  what  a  trifle  it  should 
appear  that  day  twelvemonth.  And-  tl  us 
it  IS  that  human  life  is  dissipated  in  a 
series  of  trifles.  On  looking  back  to  that 
busy  altprnatioD  of  cares,  and  wishes,  and 
anxieties,  each  of  which  ha^  in  its  turn 
been  xh*i  short-lived  tenant  of  man's  rest- 
less and  ever-brooding  spirit,  we  cannot 
miss  t}je  reflection — what  a  waste  both 
of  comfort  and  energy  on  topics  which, 
after  all,  have  been  productive  of  nothing. 
It  is  high  time  to  recall  ourselves  from 
thece  fugitive  vanities — to  strike  a  nobler 
aim,  and  seek  a  -more  enduring  interest 
— and,  for  this  purpose,  to  cast  a  further 
anticipation  on  the  futurity  which  lies 
Defore  us.  And  along  the  whole  of  this 
perspective,  there  seems  no  event,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  more  fitted  to 
4till  the  spirit  into  seriousness,  or  bring 
It  up  to  the  high  resolves  of  Christianity, 
than  the  coming  advent  of  the  Saviour — 
an  event  on  one  side  of  which  lie  all  the 
recollections  of  time,  and  on  the  other  side 
all  the  retributions  of  eternity.  Mean- 
while,, and  ere  He  take  the  decisive 
moverocrt  from  the  mercy-seat  which 


He  now  fills  in  Heaven,  to  the  judgment- 
seat  which  He  then  will  occupy  on  earth, 
He  bids  yon  all  flee  from  the  comiAg 
wrath — He  holds  out  even  to  the  guiltiest 
of  you  all  the  sceptre  of  an  oflfered  recon- 
ciliation— He  plies  you  alike  with  the 
overtures  of  pardon  and  the  calls  of  re- 
penUince ;  a  pardon  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  a  satisfying  atonement,  in  which  He 
invites  you  to  trust,  and  a  repentance 
achieved  through  the  aids  of  a  strength** 
ening  spirit,  for  which  he  invites  you  to 
pray.  This  is  the  season  of  your  full  and 
welcome  opportunity.  That  will  be  the 
day  of  your  trial.  Now  you  are  urged 
by  the  entreaties  of  a  free  gospel,  and  by 
compliance  therewith,  you  propitiate  the 
wrath  of  the  oflended  Saviour.  Then, 
should  you  have  withheld  compliance, 
will  you  be  judged  by  the  requisitions 
of  a  fiery  law ;  and  the  unaverted,  the 
aggravated  wrath  of  Heaven*  will  descend 
in  judgment  upon  your  heads.  ''  O  kiss 
the  Son,  then,  lest  He  be  angry,  and 
while  He  is  in  the  way — for  biessed  only 
shall  they  be  who  have  put  their  trust  in 
Him." 


SERMON  XXn. 


God  is  Love, 


**  Gk>d  is  lo^."— John  iv.  16. 


Dm  we  only  give  credit  to  the  text, 
did  we  but  view  God  as  love— on  this 
simple  translation  into  another  belief, 
would  there  be  the  translation  into  an- 
other character.  We  should  feel  dififer- 
ently  of  Qod,  the  moment  that  we  thought 
of  Him  difierently ;  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  faith,  there  would 
instantly  emerge  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
nature. 

For,  let  us  attena,  m  tne  first  piace,  to 
the  original  conception  of  Humanity, 
placed  and  constituted  as  it  now  is,  m 
reference  to  this  great  and  invisible  Be- 
ing— secondly,  let  us  adduce  the  likeliest 
considerations,  the  likeliest  arguments, 
by  which  to  overcome  this  conception, 
ind  to  fitid  lodgement  in  the  human 
»reast  hx  another  and  an  opposite  con- 


ception in  its  plaice— Ai>d,  thirdly,  let  us 
stop  to  contemplate  the  efifect  of  such  a 
change  in  the  state  of  man's  understand* 
ing  as  to  God,  on  the  whole  system  of 
his  feelings  and  conduct 

I.  Under  the  first  general  head,  then^ 
let  it  be  observed — that  there  are  two 
reasons  why  we  should  conceive  God  to 
be  so  actuated  as  to  inspire  us  with  terr4>r, 
or  at  least  with  distrust :  instead  of  con 
ceiving  Him  to  be  actuated  by  that  love 
which  the  text  ascribes  to-  Him ;  and 
which  were  no  sooner  believed  than  it 
would  aet  us  at  ease,  and  inspire  us  with 
delightful  confidence. 

1.  The  first  of  these  reasons,  which 
we  shall  allege,  admits  of  being  illua* 
tralsd .  by  a  very  genera    experience  of 
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human  nature.  It  may  be  shcntly  atatBd 
lhu8--*Wheaever  placed  within  the  reach 
of  any  Being,  d  imagined  power,  hut 
withal  of  unknown  >purpo8e-*-that  Being 
10  the  object  of  our  dismay.  Iti»  not- 
necessary  for  this,  that  we  should  be 
positively  assured  of  His  hostility.  It  is 
enough,  that,  for  aught  we  knowj  He 
may  be  hostile ;  and  that^  for  aught  we 
know^  He  has  strength  enough  U>t  the 
execution  of  His  displeasure.  Uncer- 
tainty alone  will  beg^  terror ;  and  the 
fancies  of  mere  ignorance,  are  eirer  found 
to  be  images  of  fear.  It  is  thus,  thai  a 
certain  recoil  of  dread  and  aversion, 
would  be  felt  in  the  presence  of  a  sinm^ 
animal,  whatever  the  gentleness  ef  its 
nature — if  simply  its  nature  were  ub* 
known.  And  hence,  too,  the  fear  of  a 
child,^  strangers,  who  must  first  make 
demonstration  of  their  k)ve  by  their  gifts, 
or  thehr  caresses— ere  they  can  woo  it 
mto  confideBce.  And  so  also  the  conster- 
nation, of  savages,  on  the  first  approach 
sf  a  mighty  vessel  to  their  shores — more 
especially  if  in  smoke,  and  thunder,  and 
feats  of  marvellous  exhibition,  it  hath 
given  the  evidence  of  its  power.  It  may 
be  a  voyage  of  benevolence ;  but  this 
they  as  yet  know  not  They  only  be- 
hold the  power ;  and  power  beheld  singly 
is  tremendous.  And  many  often  are 
the  vain  attempts  at  approximation,  th^' 
fruitless  demonstrations  and  signals  of 

Sood-will,  ere  they  can  conquer  their 
istrust ;  or  recall  them  to  free  and  fear- 
less intercourse,  from  the  woods  or  the 
lurking-places  to  which  they  had  fled  for 
safety.  Such,  then,  is  the  universal  bias 
of  nature,  whenever  the  power  is  known 
and  the  purpose  is  unknown.  Men  give 
way  to  the  visions  of  terror,  to  the  dark 
misgivings  of  a  troubled  imagination. 
The  quick  and  instant  suggestion,  on  all 
these  occasions,  is  that  of  fear ;  and  the 
difficulty,  an  exceeding  difficulty,  for  it 
is  as  if  working  against  a  constitutional 
law  or  tendency  of  the  hearty  is  to  re^- 
assure  it  into  confidence^ 

If  such  then  be  the  effect  on  human 
feelings  of  a  power  that  is  known,  asso- 
ciated with  purposes  that  are  unknown-^ 
we  are  not  to  wonder  jthat  the  great  and 
invisible  God  is  invested  to  our  eyes  wkh 
the  imagery  of  terror.  It  is  verily  be- 
cause great,  and  at  the  same  time  invisi- 
ble, that  we  so  invest  Uim.  it  is  precisely 


because  the  Being  who  hath  all  the  eim^ 
gies  of  nature  at  command,  is«t  the  mum 
time  shrouded  in  ntyster y  impenetrable 
<-^hat  we  view  Hiafi^  as  tremendoust  All 
ijsgarding  Him  is  ioscrutaUe-^he  depths 
of  HisspaSt  eterniiy«*^he  mighty  and  ua- 
Iqiowb  ejttent-of  his  creation-^the  secret 
'policy  or  end  of  His  government,  a  gov* 
ernment  that  embraces  so  mfinity  of 
worlds,  and  reachea  forward  to  an  infin- 
ity of  «ges«— All  these  leave  a  being  so 
circumscribed  in  his  faoullies  as  man, 
so  limited'  in  his^  dumtton  aad  ther^ 
ibre  in  hiSiexperieDce,  in  profoundest  ig- 
nocanee  of  God  ancrof  His  ways.  And 
ihen'the  inaccessible  retinemem  in  which 
He  hides'  himstlf  fVom  the  observation 
ol'  His  CKatures  here  below-^he  cloud« 
and  darkness  which  are  about  the  pavil- 
ion of  His  residence*-*tbe  ultor  inipo- 
teiicy  of  man) .'to pierce  his  way  beyond 
the  confines  ^of  that  materialism  which 
hems  and  inckises  him,  so  as  at  all  to  fa- 
thom the  esenoB'of  the  Godhead,  or  to 
obtain  any  distinct  lapBrebension  of  Hifl 
personality  and  His  Being — the  silence 
the  deep  unbroken  :8ilrnce  of  many  cen- 
turies, insomuch  that  nature,  however 
distinctly  it  may  te  11  of  His  existence,  ifl 
ta  our  senses  a  screen  of  interception  in 
the  way  of  nature's  God.  There  is  a 
mighty  gulph  of  separation — an  interval, 
a  niyM^ious  and  untrodden  interval,  be- 
tween the  spirituality  of  the  Godhead  on 
the  one  hand,  and  all  that  the  eye  of 
man  can  see  or  the  ear  of  man  can  hear 
upon  the  other — a  barrier,  which  man 
with  all  his  powers  of  curious  and 
searching  inspec^on  -cannot  force ;  and 
across  which  God,  at  least  for  many 
ages,  hMh  sent  forth  no  direct  or  visible 
manifestation  of  His  own  person  or  Hif 
own  character.  And  so,  whatever  the 
confidence  or  the  manifested  kind  nest 
amy  have  heen  in  those  primeval  days 
when  God  walked  with  man  in  the  bow* 
ers  of  his  earthly  paradise  and  among 
the  smiling  beauties  of  its  garden — cer- 
tain it  is,  that  now,  exiled  from  the  di- 
vine presence,  all  his  confidence  has  fied. 
Now  that  the  divinity  is  withdrawn  from 
-mortal  view,  man  trembles  at  the  thought 
of  Him ;  and  the  dread  imagination, 
whether  of  a  present  wrath  or  a  comiaff 
vengeance^  is  the  only  homage  whi(» 
nature  renders  to  an  unknown  Grod. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the^rybi| 
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aspecia  of  .Creation... or  .in  the  Taryinc 
fortunes  pf  hujooaa  life,  which  pan  at  aO 
alkvi$ae  -our  perplexity,  ia  regard  to  the 
final  (L^signs  qc  character  of  God.  .For 
ii^  ffxk  the  one  hand,  the  smiJa  and  the 
snnahina  and  the  softer  beauties  of  the 
landscape,  would  seent  to  picture  forth 
the  milder  viitues  of  the  Pivinity-^these 
are  alternated  by  other  and  qppoaite  ex- 
pressions, in  the  aweepii^  flood,  and  the 
angry  temj>e8t,  and  that  dread  thunder 
from  the  sl^es  wherewith  the  mysterious 
Being  who  rules  in  the  fi|mament  above 
overawes  a  prostrate  world.  And  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  shelter  and  abundance 
and  natural  affection  and  unnumbered 
sweets  of  many  a  cottage  home^  might 
serve  to  indicate  the  profuse  benevolence 
of  Him  who  is  the  great,  the  universal 
Parent  of  the  human  family — on  the 
other,  the  cares  ;  the  heart-burnings ;  the 
jnoral  discomforts ;  often  the  {»ning  sick^ 
ness,  or  cold  and  cheerless  poverty; 
more  largely  and  palpably  still  the  fierce 
contiBSts  UAto  blood .  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion, even  among  civilized  men ;  and 
lastly,  as  if  to  crown  and  consummate 
all,  the  death,  the  unsparing  and  relent- 
less death,  which  sweeps  oflf  generation 
after  generation,  and,  in  like  ghastly  tri- 
umph, whether  among  the  abodes  of  the 
prosperous  or  unhappy,  after  the  brief 
subsistence  of  a  few  littie  years,  lays  all 
the  varieties  of  human  fortune  in  the  dost 
— These,  on  the  other  haad,  bespeak,  if 
not  a  malignant,  at  least  an  offended 
Deity.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  such  contra* 
dictory  appearances,  that  the  question  of 
the  divine  administration  becomes,  a  pro- 
found, a  hopeless  enigma — at  once  to 
exercise  and  bafile  all  spirits;  and  the 
lofty,  the   onapprpachable  Being,  who 

J  resides  over  it,  is  the  object .  of  our 
read  because  to  us  mantled  m  deepest 
obscurity,  is  terrible  because  unknown. 
We  have  only  explained  one  of  the 
two  reasons^  why  jaatnre's  conception  of 
God,  is  such  as  to  inspire  terror  rather 
than  oar  grateful  or  rejoicing  confidence ; 
andy  ere  we  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  seconc^  we  feel  strongly  inclined, 
though  we  should  thereby  anticipate  the 
next,  head  of  discourse,  to  state,  even 
nowysnd  in  immediate  sequence  to. our 
first  reaaonr  for  thinking  hardly  and  ad- 
-arsaly  of  God,  to  state,  and  as  for  as  we 
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are  ab*e,  enforce  (ae  appropriate  coante^ 
part  argument,  by  which  thai  reason  maT 
be  met  aiid  ought  to  be  overcome.  y 

I  The  argument,  then  that  vfe  are  in 
quest  of,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  or  within  the  whole  compass  of 
visible  nature.  It  is  only  to  be  found  in 
one  of  the  doctrinet  of  the  gospel  of  Je- 
sus Christ  A  certain  distrust,  nay  a 
certain  terror,  will  still  continue  to  haunt 
and  to  disquiet  us-«^flo  long  as  any  anibi- 
guity  continues  to  rest  on  the  character 
of  God.  But  there  is  such  an  ambiguity ; 
and  which  no  ol)servation  of  nature,  or 
no.  experience,  of  human  life  can  dissi- 
pate. Whatever  of  the  falsely  or  the  su 
perstitiously.  fear  fid  imagination  conjures 
up,  because  of  God  being  at  a  distance, 
can  only  be  dispelled  by  God,  brought 
nigh  unto  as.  The  spiritual  must  be* 
come  sensible.  ^The  Tail  which  hides 
the  anseen  Gtod  from  the  eye  of  mortals, 
must  be  somehow  withdrawn.  Now  all 
this  has  heea  done  once,  and  done  only, 
in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ — He 
being  the  brightness  of  His  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  per- 
son. The  Godhead  became  palpable  to 
human  senses;  and  man  could  behoJd, 
as  in  a  picture  or  in  distinct  personifica- 
tion, the  very  characteristics  of  the  Being 
who  made  him.  Then  truly  did  men 
hold  converse  with  Immanuel,  which  is, 
being  interpreted,  God  with  us.  They 
saw  His  glory  ia  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  the  very  characteristics  of  the  Divin- 
ity HimaeLr  may  be  said  to  have  appeared 
in  authentic  representation  before  them, 
when  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  de- 
scended on  Judea  and  sojourned  amongst 
its  Earthly  tabernacles.  By  this  myste- 
rious movemeoit  from  Heaven  to  Earth, 
the  Aark  .the  untrodden  interval,  which 
separates  the  Corporeal  from  the  Spiri- 
tual, was  at  length  overcome.  The  l^ng 
eternal  and  mvisible  was  then  placed 
within  the  ken  of  mortals.  They  saw 
the  Son,  and  in  Him  saw  the  Father  also 
— so  that,  while  contemplating  the  person 
and  the  history  of  a  man,  they  could 
make  a  study  of  the  Godhead. 

And  it  is  thus  the  unequivocal  demon* 
stration  has  been  given,  that  God  is  lova 
We  could  not  scale  the  heights  of  thai 
mysterious  ascent,  which  might  bring  us 
ivithin  view  of  the  Godhead.     It  is  by 
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the  descei;t  of  the  G  jdhead  uc:o  us,  that 
this  great  maiiifestatioa  has  heen  given  ; 
bnd  we  learn  and  know  of  Qod,  from  the 
wondrous  history  of  Him  who  went  about 
doinq^  good  continually.  We  could  not 
go  in  search  of  the  viewless  Deity, 
through  the  depths  and  the  vastnesses  of 
Infinitude  ;  or  discover  the  secret,  the  un- 
told purposes,  that  were  brooding  there. 
But  m  no  way  could  a  more  palpable  ex- 
hibition hsTve^been  made^  than  when  the 
eternal  3on  shrined  in  hurhanity  stepped 
Porth  on  the  platform  of  visible  things, 
and  on  the  proclaimed  errand  to  seek 
and  to  save  us.  We  can  now  read  the 
chiracter  of  God,  in  the  human  looks 
and  in  the  human  language  of  Him,  who 
is  the  very  image  and  visible  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity.  We  see  it  in  the  tears 
of  sympathy  which  He  shed.  We  hear 
it  in  the  accents  of  tenderness  which  fell 
from  Him.  Even  His  very  remonstran- 
ces were  those  of  a  meek  and  gentle  na- 
ture; for  they  are  remonstrances  of  deep- 
est pathos,  the  complaints  of  a  longing 
and  affectionate  spirit,  against  the  sad 
perversity  of  men  bent  on  their  own  un- 
doing. When  visited  with  the  fear  that 
Qod  looks  hardly  and  adversely  towards 
us,  let  us  think  of  Him  who  had  com- 
passion on  the  famishing  multitudes  ;  of 
Him  who  mourned  with  the  sisters  of 
Lazarus ;  of  Him  who,  when  He  ap- 
proached the  city  of  Jerusalem  wept  over 
It,  at  the  thought  of  its  coming  desolation. 
And  knowing-  that  the  Son  is  like  unto 
the  Father,  let  us  re-assure  our  hopes 
with  the  certainty  that  Grod  is  love. 

2.  But  there  is  still  another  reason, 
why,  instead  of  viewing  God  as  love,  we 
should  apprehend  Him  to  be  a  God  of 
.  severity  and  of  stern  displeasure.  And 
it  is  not,  like  the  former,  but  a  fearful  im- 
agination, a  mere  product  of  uncertainty 
•~or  resulting  from  a  headlong  bias,  on 
the  part  of  the  human  mind,  to  the  super- 
stitiously  dark  and  terrific,  when  employ- 
ed in  contemplating  what  is  vast  and  at 
the  same  time  unknownw  It  has  a  firmer 
basis  to  rest  upon — not  conjured  up  by 
fancy  from  a  distant  land  of  shadows ; 
but  drawn  from  the  intimacies  of  one's 
own  consciousness,  and  suggested  by 
one  of  the  surest  facts  or  findings  in  the 
homestead  of  man's  moral  nature.  The 
truth  is  that,  by  the  constitution  of  human- 
ity, there  is  a  law  of  right  and  wrong  in 


every  heart ;  and  which  each  possessoi 
of  that  heart  knows  himJse.f  to  nave  hi- 
bitually  violated.  But  more  than  this. 
Along  with  the  felt  certainly  of  such 
a  law,  thl^re  is  the  resistless  apprehension 
of  a  Lawgiver ;  of  a  God  offended  by  the 
disobedience  of  His  creatures ;  of  a  Judge, 
and  so  of  a  judgment  that  awaits  ns  ;  of 
a  governor,  or  king  in  Heaven,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  is  a  yet  unset- 
tled controversy,  and  because  of  which 
we  are  disquieted  with  the  thought  of  a 
reckoning  and  a  vengeance  that  are  to 
come.  We  cannot  view  Ghxi  as  Love, 
at  the  very  time  that  conscience  so  pow- 
erfully tells  us  to  "view  Him  as  an  enemy. 
Even  though  the  lights  of  Nature  and 
Christianity  shonld  conspire  to  inform  as 
that  love  is  a  general  characteristic  of  the 
Divinity,  we  cannot  feel  the  personal  or 
practical  influence  of  such  a  contempla- 
tion, so  long  as  we  are  sensible  of  His 
special  and  merited  displeasure  ;  and  that 
the  truth  and  the  justice  and  the  high  and 
holy  attributes  of  a  nature  which  is  an- 
changeable,  seem  imperiously  to  require 
that  this  displeasure  shall  be  execut^.— 
While  haunted  by  the  misgivings  of  a 
s^uilty  nature,  which  tells  us  of  our  ovm 
danger  and  our  own  insecurity,  we  could 
no  more  delight  ourselves  with  the  gen- 
eral benevolence  of  God — than  we  could 
luxuriate  in  tasteful  contemplation  over 
the  beauties,  which,  &r  and  wide,  even  to 
the  most  distant  horizon,  surrounded  the 
mountain's  base,  if  ourselves  exposed  to 
the  menaces  of  a  bursting  volcano  that 
was  above  our  head.  It  is  thus  that  we 
lose  all  sense  of  God,  so  long  as  we  view 
God  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
troubled  consciences.  Even  though  rea- 
soning alone  were  to  establish  this  beau- 
tiful property  in  God,  as  an  article  of 
calm  and  philosophical  conviction,  the 
agitations  of  terror  grounded  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  self-deservings,  would 
disturb  this  conviction  or  displace  it  alto- 
gether. This  is  not  a  mere  spectral 
alarm  as  the  former,  but  has  both  a 
definite  object  and  definite  cause ;  and,  in- 
stead of  an  airy  imagination,  is  grounded 
on  the  universal  sense,  which  nature  has  of 
its  own  actual  and  ascertained  guiltiness. 
And  this  apprehension  is  not  more 
general  than  it  is  stronc^,  and  not  to  be 
overcome  by  a  mere  eloquent  or  senti- 
mental representation  of  the  Deity— <s  i/ 
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He  possessed  but  the  one  characteristic  of 
tenderness ;  or  as  if  this  were  the  single 
excellence  of  a  moral  nature,  signali2ed 
bv  all  that  is  high  and  all  that  is  holy. — 
There  is  a  meagre  theology  that  would 
fain  resolve  the  entire  character  of  God 
into  the  one  attribute  of  kindness ;  but 
there  is  a  theology  of  conscience  that 
maintains  the  ascendancy  notwithstand- 
ing, and  keeps  its  ground  against  this 
frail  imagination.  To  Him  who  is  seat- 
ed on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  we,  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  ascribe  the  virtues  of 
the  Sovereign  as  well  as  the  virtues  of 
the  parent ;  and,  however  much  it  might 
have  suited  our  convenience  and  our 
wishes,  that  we  could  at  all  times  have 
taken  refuse  in  the  general  and  indefin- 
ite placability  of  God,  there  are  certain 
immutabilities  of  truth  and  nature  that 
cannot  thus  be  disposed  of  For,  attempt 
it  as  we  will,  we  cannot  find  repose  m 
the  imagri nation  of  a  1ft  w  without  enforce- 
ments, of  a  lawgiver  without  authority, 
of  a  government  without  sanctions,  of  a 
sentence  wjthoi|t  efifect,  and  so  of  guih 
without  the  execution  of  its  proclaimed 
and  threatened  penalty.  And  thus  the 
ever-meddling  conscience  within,  as  irre- 
pressible as  it  is  importunate,  keeps  man 
m  perpetual  fear  of  God ;  and  tells  him, 
with  lelt  authority  too,  that  it  is  a  well- 
grounded  fear.  We  cannot  rid  from  our 
apprehension  a  jurisprudence,  a  strict 
and  guarded  and  awful  jurisprudence, 
which  enters  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween Heaven  and  earth ;  and  the  hon- 
ours of  which  cannot  be  let  down,  with- 
out despoiling  the  sanctuary  of  God  of  all 
that  is  great  and  all  that  is  venerable. — 
We  cannot  think  of  Grod  with  confidence 
or  hope,  whilst  we  think  of  ourselves  as 
delinauents  at  the  bar  of  that  august  and 
unviolable  tribunal  where  He  sitteth  in 
judgment  over  us.  We  cannot  even  s'ee 
Him  to  be  love,  through  the  troubled  me- 
dium of  remorse  and  fear ;  and  far  less 
rejoice  or  take  comfort  in  it  as  a  love 
directed  to  ourselves. 

Now,  as  in  counteraction  to  our  first 
reason  for  viewing  God  with  apprehen- 
sion and  thus  losing  sight  of  Him  as  n 
God  of  love,  we  adduced  one  peculiar 
doctrine  of  Christianity — so,  in  coun- 
teraction to  our  second  reason,  Ave  now 
adduce  another  peculiar  doctrine  of 
Christianity ;  and  that  by  far  the  noblest 


and  iTfost  precious  of  its  articles.  The 
one  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  other  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved 
God,  but  that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  His 
Son  into  the  world  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins."  By  the  former,  a  c9n 
qufest  has  been  maue  over  the  imagina- 
tions of  ignorance.  By  the  latter,  a  con- 
quest has  been  made  over,  not  the  inc- 
linations, but  the  solid  and  well-grounded 
tears  of  guilt  By  the  one,  or  through 
means  of  a  divine  incarnation,  we  are 
told  of  the  Deity  embodied  ;  -and  thus 
the  love  of  God  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  were,  of  ocular  demonstration. 
By  the  other,  or  through  means  of  a  di- 
vine Sacrifice,  we  are  told  of  the  Deity 
propitiated  ;  and  thus  the  love  of  God  has 
been  made  to  shine  forth,  in  midst  of  the 
law's  sustained  and  vinaicated  honours. 
It  is  this  conjunction  of  mercy  with 
truth  and  righteousness;  it  is  this  har- 
mony of  all  the  divine  attributes  in  the 
scheme  of  reconciliation  ;  it  is  this  skil- 
fill  congruity  established  in  the  gospel, 
between  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  and 
the  authority  as  well  as  justice  of  the 
Sovereign — which  so  adapts  the  media- 
torial economy  under  which  we  sit.  to  all 
the  wants  and  exigencies  of  our  fallen 
nature.  A  naked  proclamation  of  mercy 
conld  not  have  set  the  conscience  at  rest, 
could  never  have  eflfectually  hushed  those 

Eerpetual  misgivin'gs  wherewith  the 
eart  of  the  sinner  is  haunted, — who.  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  moral  nature, 
mustj  when  he  does  think  of  God,  think 
and  tremble  before  him  as  a  God  of  jus- 
tice. This  it  is  which  letteth  ;  and,  ere 
peace  and  confidence  can  be  fully  or 
firmly  restored  to  the  sinner's  distempered 
bosom,  that  which  letteth  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  way.  And  it  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  way — for  now  nailed  to  the 
cross  of  Christ.  In  this  glorious  spec- 
tacle do  we  see  the  mystery  resolved; 
and  the  compassion  of  the  parent  meeting 
in  fullest  harmony,  with  the  now  assert- 
ed, the  now  vindicated  preroofatives  of 
the  lawgiver.  We  there  behold  juj^tice 
satisfied  and  mercy  made  sure.  The 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  halo  of  all  the 
attributes  ;  and  yet  the  preeminent  mani- 
festation there  is  of  God  as  love — for  h 
is  love,  not  only  rejoicing  over  all  the 
works,  but  ?hrined  in  full  consent  while 
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shedding  e4ihaDC€d  lustre  amidst  all  the 
perfections  of  the  divine  nature. 

And  here  it  should  be  esjpecially  no- 
ticed, that  the  atonement  made  for  the 
sins  of  the  world,  though  its  direct  and 
pfimary  object  be  to  vindicate  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  Qodhead-^-instead*  of 
easting  obscuration  over  His  love,  only 
gives  more  emphatic  demonstration  of  it 
For  instead  of  love,  simple,  and  sponta- 
neous, and  finding  its  unimpeded  way, 
without  obstruction  and  without  difficulty 
to  the  ha4)piness  of  its  objects-^it  was  a 
love,  which,  ere  it  co^uld  r^ach  the  guilty 
millions  whom  it  longed  after,  had  to 
face  the  barrier  of  a  moral  necessity,  tliat 
to  all  but  infinite  strength  and  infinite 
wisdom  was  insuperable*  It  was  a  love 
which  had  to  force  aside  the  mountain  of 
those  iniquities  that  separated  us  from 
God.  The  high  and  holy  characteris- 
tics of  a  Being  who  is  unchangeable 
stood  in  its  way ;  and  the  mystery  which 
angels  desired  to  look  unto,  was  hpw  the 
King  Eternal  who  sitteth  on  heaven's 
throne  could  at  once  be  a  just  God  and 
a  Saviour.  The  love  of  God,  in  con- 
jQict  with  such  an  obstacle  and  triumph- 
ing over  it.  is  a  higher  exhibition  of  the 
attribute,  than  all  the  love  which  radiates 
from  His  throne  on  the  sinless  families 
of  the  un fallen.  And  then  we  are  taught, 
that,  for  the  achievement  of  this  mignty 
deliverance,  not  only  had  the  Captain  of 
our  salvation  to  travel  in  the  greatness 
of  His  strength,  but  to  sustain  a  deep 
and  di*eadful  endurance.  The  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  was  wrought  out,  in  the 
midst  of  agonies  and  cries  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  a  sore  and  bitter  humilia- 
tion. He  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions ;  He  was  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities ;  on  Him  the  chastisemeiat  of  our 
peace  was  laid ;  and  when  bowing  down 
His  head  unto  the  sacrifice.  He  had  to 
bear  the  full  burden  of  a  world's  expia- 
tion. The  affirmation  that  God  loveth 
the  world  is  inconceivably  heightened  in 
(Significancy  and  strength  of  evidence,  to 
him  who  owns  the  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  has  treasured  up  these  sayings 
^^hat  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give 
His  only  begotten  Son ;  or,  that  He 
spared  not  His  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all ;  or,  that  herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  God  loved 
us  and  sent  His  Son  into  the  world,  to  be 


the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  There  is  9 
moral,  a  depth  and  intensity  of  meaning, 
a  richness  of  sentiment  that  the  Bible 
calls  unsearchable,  in  the  cross  of  Christ 
It  telb  a  sinful  world  that  God  is  right* 
eousness;  and  it  as  clearly  and  empnati* 
eally  tells  us  that  God  is  love. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  making  thia 
doctrine  available  to  ourselves  personally, 
we  must  view  the  love  of  God,  not  as  a 
vague  and  inapplicable  generality,  but 
as  specially  directed,  nay  actually  prof* 
fared,  and  that  pointedly  and  individuaUv 
to  each  of  us.  It  is  not  sufficiently  ad- 
verted to  by  inquirers,  nor  sufRciently 
urged  by  ministers,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  g^ospel  warrints  this  appropriation 
of  its  blessings  by  each  man  for  himself 

This  all-important  truth,  so  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  lax  and  hazy  speculation, 
may  be  elicited  from  the  vei;y  terms 
in  which  tbe  gospel  is  propounded  to  us, 
from  the  very  phraseology  in  which  its 
overtures  are  couched.  It  is  a  message 
of  good  news  unto  alt  peopU — to  me 
therefore  as  one  of  the  people,  for  where 
is  the  scripture  which  tells  that  I  am  an 
outcast?  Christ  is  set  forth  as  a  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  the  world;  and  God 
so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  His  Son  into 
it  Let  me  therrfore,  who  beyond  all 
doubt  am  in  the  world,  take  the  comfort 
of  these  gracious  promulgations — for  it  is 
only  if  out  of  the  world,  or  away  from 
the  world,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  me. 
The  delusive  imagination  in  the  hearts 
of  many,  and  by  which  the  gospel  is 
with  them  bereft  of  all  significancy  and 
effect,  is,  that  they  cannot  take  any  gen- 
eral announcement^  or  general  invitatioa 
that  is  therein  to  themselves,  unless  in 
virtue  of  some  certain  mark  or  certain 
designation,  by  which  they  are  specially 
included  in  it  Now,  in  real  truth,  it 
is  all  the  other  way.  It  would  require  a 
certain  mark,  or  certain  designation 
specially  to  exclude  them ;  and  without 
some  such  mark  which  might  expressly 
signalize  them,  they  should  not  refuse  a 
part  in  tbe  announcements  or  invitations 
of  the  gospel.  If  the  gospel  have  made 
no  exception  of  them,  they  either  misun- 
derstand that  gospel,  or  by  their  unbelief 
make  the  author  of  it  a  liar,  if  they  ex- 
cept themselves.  They  demand  a  pr* 
ticular  warrant,  for  believing  that  tnejf 
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Ate  co>tnpr«h6nded'  within  til*'  )k&its  ^ 
tfa«  goepel  call  to  TeooneiiiatJoii'  with 
God.  Now  the  call  is  tmiversal ,-  tind  it 
would  rather  need  a  particular  warrant, 
to  justify  their  own  dark  and  distrustful 
imagination  of  being  without  its  limits. 
When  in  the  spirit  of  a  perverse  or 
obstinate  melancholy,  they  ask  their 
Christian  minister — what  is  the  ground 
on  which  he  would  bid  them  in  to  the 
household  of  God's  reconciled  family  ?— a 
well  may  he  ask^  what?  >  is  the  ground  on 
which  they  wouM  keep  themselves  out  9 
Me  stands  on  a  triuinphant  v«ntappe»foot- 
ing  for  his  own  vindication;  His  com- 
mission is  (o  preach  thO' gospel  to  emtp 
creature  under  heaven,  and  that  <takes 
them  in^-or  to  say  that  wA^foeiT^r  Cometh 
unto  Christ  shall  not  be  cast  out,  and 
that  takes  them  in — or  behold  I  stand  at 
the  door  and  knock,  if  Ortip  man  will  open 
I  shall  enter  into  friendship  and  peace 
with  him,  that  also  takes  them*  in-^-or 
look  unto  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth  and 
be  saved  :  there  is  no  outcast  Spoken  of 
here,  ana  thst  too  takes  them*  inw.>-or^ 
evert/  man  who  asketh  receiveth';  and 
surely,  if  language  have  a  meaning,  that 
takes  them  in— or  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners  ;  and,  unless  they 
deny  themselves  to  be  sinners,  that  takes 
them  in.  In  a  word^  although  they 
may  cast  themselves  out,  the  primary 
overtures  of  the  gospel  recognise  no  out- 
cast They  are  not  forbidden  by  God-*- 
they  are  only  forbidden  by  themselves; 
There<  is  na  straitening  With  Htm.  The 
straitening  is  only  in.  ttieir  own  nalrow 
and  suspicions  and  ungenerous  bosoms. 
It  is  true  they  may  abide  in  spiritual 
darkness  if  they  will— ^ven-  aa  %-  roan 
can,  at  his  own  pleasure,  immure  him- 
self in  a  dungeon,  or  obstinately  shut  his 
eyes.  Still  it  holds  good,  notwithstaftd-' 
ing,  that  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  the  Fir- 
mament is  not  more  open  to  all  eyes,  than 
t)ie  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is 
for  the  rejoicing  of  theepirils  of  all  ilesh. 
The  blessings  of  the  gospel  are  as  ac- 
eeaaibie  ta  all  who  wil^  at  are  ibe  water 
4»r  the  air  or  any  of  the  chaap  and  leomr 
moir  bounties  of  nature^  The  element  of 
Heaven's  love  is  in  as  universal  diffusion 
among  the  dwelling-places  of  men,  as  is 
the  atmosphere  they  breathe  in.  It  solicits 
admittance  at  every  doar;  and  the  i^^no- 
nifese  Of  tinbelief  (»  man  are  the  only  ob- 


fltacles  which  it  has  to  struggle  with.  It 
is  commensurate  with  the  species;  and 
may  be*  tendered,  urgently  and  honestly 
tendered,)  to  each  individual  of  the  human 
family. 

ILL  Let  uenow  suppose,  in  any  in* 
stance,  that  toahe  tender  on  the  one  side 
there  is  an  acceptance  upon  the  other  \ 
that-  God  is  taken  at  His  word ;  ^  and, 
instead  of  being  regarded  with  jealousy 
or  terror  aa  a  distant  and  inaccessible 
law^ivor^  that  He  is  beheld  as  a  recon* 
ciled  Father-  in  Jesus-  Christ  our  Lord  \ 
thai  the  dark  and  before  impenetrable 
vail,  which  .hitherto  had  mantled-  the  be- 
nign aspect  of  the  divinity  is  withdrawn  ; 
that  the  mercy-seat  is  seen  in  Heaven, 
not  the  less  to  be  relied  on  in  its;  being 
mercy  met  with  truth  ;  that  disclosure  is 
made  of  the  love  with  its  smiles  of  wel 
come  which  beams  and  beckons  there, 
notithe  less  but  the  more  to  be  trusted  and 
rejoiced  in,'  that  it  is  a  love  in  full 
conjunction  with  righteousness-^a  love 
consecrated  with  the  blood  of  an  everlast- 
ing covenant,  and  shrined  conspicuous 
andtriiunphant  amid  the  honours  of  a  vin- 
dicated law.  Only  imagine  a  translation 
of  this  sort,  a  translation  truly  out  of  dark- 
ness into^the  marvellous  light  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  do  you  not  perceive,  that,  with 
the  light  of  the  gospel  in  the  mind,  the 
love  of  the  gospel  in  the  heart  will  follow 
in  its  train  %  and  that  the  love  of  goodwill 
in  God,'  when  once  seen  and  recognised 
by  us,  will  surely  draw  our  love  of  grat- 
itude back  again?.  If .  we  had  but  the 
perception,  the  emotion  would  come  un- 
bidden, or,  in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  if 
we- knew  and  believed  the  love  which 
God  hath  to  us,  we  should  love  God  be- 
cause He  first  loved  us. 

And  here  we  may  understand  the 
regenerating  power  of  Faith.  One  of  its 
functions  is  to  justify.  But  its  higher 
and  greater  function  is  to  sanctify  men. 
Let  but  the  cold  obstruction  of  unbelief 
be  removed  ;  and  from  that  moment,  tho 
en^ncipated  heart,  as  if  by  the  operation 
of  a  charm,  will  beat  freely  and  willingly 
in  love  to  God,  and  love  tfor>  all  His 
services.  This  new  faith  were  the  turn- 
ing-point of  a  new  character ;  and  in  the 
diHerence  between  God  viewed  as  an 
object  of  terror,  and  God  viewed  as  an 
object  of  confidence— on  that  single  differ^ 
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ence,  a  complete  moral  revolution  is  sus- 
pended. Let  me  be  made  to  know  and 
to  believe  that  God  loves  me ;  and,  by  a 
law  of  my  mental  constitution,  I  shall  be 
made  to  love  Him  back  again.  The  in> 
tellectual  precedes  the  moral  change.  It 
is  doctrine,  an  article  of  doctrine,  not  in 
the  place  which  it  occupies  as  the  dogma 
of  a  theological  system,  but  as  actually 
seated  in  the  heart  and  the  article  there 
of  a  substantial  and  living  creed — it  is 
this  which  subdues  the  whole  man  into  a 
new  creature.  The  executive  power  of 
working  this  great  transformation  lies  in 
the  truth.  In  other  words,  let  the'  faith  of 
the  gospel  enter  the  breast  of  any  indi- 
vidual, and  it  will  renovate  the  man. 
Let  the  faith  be  universal,  and  we  shall 
have  a  renovated  world. 

We  might  here  indulge  in  the  brilliant 
perspective  of  a  regenerated  species,  and 
that  through  the  practicable  stepping- 
stone,  of  a  declared  gospel — seeing  that 
jf  its  doctrine  of  God  loviAg  the  world 
were  as  generally  accepted  as  it  might 
be  heralded  through  all  our  pulpits,  a  na- 
tion would  be  born  in  a  day.  But  let  us 
rather  at  present  urge  a  lesson,  which 
each  of  you  might  carry  personally  and 
practically  home  ;  and  tell  how  it  is,  that 
one  might  animate  his  own  heart  with  the 
love  of  God,  and  keep  this  sacred  aflection 
flowing  there.  It  is  not  to  be  summoned 
mto  being  or  activity  at  a  call.  It  is  not 
oy  any  simple  or  direct  effect,  that  you  can 
wd  it  into  operation  within  you.  You 
san  say  to  the  hand,  do  this,  and  it  do- 
ha     But  we  have  no  such  mastery  over 


the  intractable  heart — nor  can  any  of 
its  movements  be  thus  subjected  to  a  voli* 
tion  or  to  a  voice.  We  cannot,  by  a 
mere  inward  .  and  undirected  lunge 
among  the  recesses  of  our  menta.  consti- 
tution, conjure  up  any  of  the  emotions  at 
our  pleasure.  The  true  way  of  bidding 
an  emotion  into  being,  is  to  bid  into  the 
mind  its  appropriate  and  counterpart  ob- 
ject. If  I  want  to  light  up  resentment 
in  my  heart,  let  me  tliink  of  the  injury 
which  provokes  it — or  to  be  moved  with 
compassion,  let  me  dwell,  whether  by 
recollection  or  fancy,  on  some  picture  oi 
wretchedness — or  to  be  regaled  with  a 
sense  of  beauty,  let  me  look  objective- 
ly and  out  oi  m3^self  on  the  glories 
of  a  summer  landscape— or  to  stir  up 
within  me  a  grateful  affection,  let  me  call 
to  remembrance  some  friendly  demon- 
stration of  a  kind  and  trusty  benefactor— 
or  to  rekindle  in  my  cold  and  deserted 
bosom  the  Jove  of  God,  let  God's  love  to 
me  be  the  theme  of  mv  believinor  medi- 
tations.  I  shall  never  evoke  this  afiec- 
tion  by  looking  inwardly  upon  myself; 
but  by  looking  upwardly  to  the  gospel 
manifestations  of  the  divine  character,  I 
may  bring  it  down  from  the  sanctuary 
that  is  above  me.  In  other  words  it  is 
the  faith  which  elicits  and  calls  out  the 
feeling ;  and  thus  both  the  lessons  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  findings  of  the  experimen- 
tal Christian,  are  at  one  vHh  the  strict 
philosophy  of  the  process — when  they  at- 
test that  the  way  to  keep  our  hearts  in 
the  love  of  God,  is  to  build  ourselves  up 
on  cAir  most  holy  faith. 


SERMON  XXIII. 

Fear  of  Terror  and  fear  of  Reverence. 
"  Paw  the  time  of  your  Bojourning  here  in  fear*" — 1  Peter  l  17. 


In  the  high  and  hidden  walk  of  Chris- 
&n  experience,  there  are  mental  pro- 
cesses, of  which  the  world  at  large  does 
not  know,  and  cannot  sympathize  with. 
There  are  even  certain  apparent  contra- 
rieties of  feeling,  that  are  fitted  to  perplex 
those  who  never  realized  them — just  be- 
cause thoy  have  never  betaken  themselves 


in  good  earnest,  to  the  business  of  their 
salvation.  What  more  inexplicable  for  in- 
stance, than  that  a  disciple  should  grow 
in  humility,  just  as  he  grows  in  hoHnea 
— ^hat'he  should  have  a  deeper  sense  of 
abasement  upon  his  spirit,  just  as  he 
should  have  made  a  loftier  ascect  in  ths 
path  of  spiritual  excellence— chat  in  pro 
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portion^  ajB  his  advancement  in  virtue  is 
obvioiis  to  all  other  men,  in  that  very  pro- 
portion he  should  become  the  viler  m  the 
sight  of  his  o\vn  eyes.  This  however  is 
not  fio  mysterious  perhaps,  as  certain 
other  paradoxes  in  the  iiie  of  a  gospel 
pilgrim — which  wear  an  air  of  more 
puzzling  inconsistency  still,  to  the  gene- 
ral understanding.  What  for  example 
can  be  made  of  this  finding  on  the  part 
of  the  apostle,  that  when  he  was'  weak 
then  he  was  strong — or  that  when  he 
gloried  in  his  infirmities,  then  he  had 
power  to  prevail  over  them— or  that 
whea  he  had  no  confidence  in  himself, 
then  he  rejoiced  the  most,  and  had  the 
greatest  success  in  the  whole  work  and 
warfare  of  obedience.  This  mingling 
of  incompatibilities  in  the  heart  and  his- 
tory of  believers,  goes  to  stamp  upon 
them  the  character  of  a  very  peculiar 
people.  It  is  true,  the  Bible  expressly 
tells  us  that  they  are  so,  and  that  the  pe- 
culiarity  lies  in  their  being  zealous  of 
good  works.  But  it  aggravates  the  pe- 
culiarity yet  more,  when  we  behold  these 
same  people  having  the  utmost  zeal  for 
the  performance  of  good  works,  and  yet 
the  utmost  zeal  against  placing  their  re- 
liance on  them  ;  the  most  accomplished 
in  all  the  graces  of  personal  righteousness, 
and  yet  the  least  confident  of  its  effect  in 
purcnasing  for  them  the  rewards  of  Eter- 
nity ;  the  most  eminent  of  all  their  fel- 
lows in  the  virtues  of  society  as  well  as 
in  the  virtues  of  sacredness,  yet  the  most 
forward  to  disckim  them  as  articles  of 
merit  by  which  they  have  earned  a  suffi- 
cient title  to  the  glories  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  Heaven.  If  Christianity  be  true 
there  must  be  a  solution  for  all  these  diffi- 
culties ;  a  clue  by  which  to  guide  our 
way,  through  the  intricacies  both  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  of  Christian  ex- 
perience ;  a  light,  that,  to  every  honest 
and  patient  inquirer,  must  at  length  be 
struck  out  between  the  truths  of  Scripture 
and  the  trials  of  his  own  heart — and  in 
quest  of  which,  each  of  us  should  betake 
himself  to  a  more  diligent  study  than  be- 
fore of  the  Bible,  to  a  more  busy  process 
khan  before  of  moral,  and  spiritual  culti- 
vation. 

The  reason  why  the  verse  before  us 
has  suggested  these  general  observations, 
is,  because  that  in  regard  to  the  affection 
wh-ch  it  eDJoius,the^ripture  hath  offered 


to  us  another  of  its  seeming  cot'.rarietiefl. 
We  are,  in  one  place,  led  by  the  apostle 
to  regard  it  as  the  privilege  of  Christians, 
that  God  had  not  given  them  the  spirit 
of  fear — and  yet  it  is  the  prayer  of  the 
same  apostle  in  behalf  both  of  himself 
and  of  his  fellow  Christians,  that  they 
might  have  grace  whereby  to  serve  God 
acceptably  with  reference  and  godly 
fear.  We  are  taught  by  another  apostle 
to  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here 
in  fear.  Whereas  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  rejoices  in  it  as  a 
privilege  of  the  new  dispensation,  that 
under  it  we  should  serve  God  without 
fear.  The  apostle  Paul  tells  us  to  work 
out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling; 
and  yet  the  apostle  John  says,  that  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,  and  he  that  feareth 
is  not  perfect.  We  hope  by  a  further 
attention  to  this  subject — not  merely  to 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  consistency  of 
the  Bible  in  regard  to  it — but  through 
the  divine  blessing,  so  to  unfold  certain 
processes  in  the  work  of  sanctification, 
as  might  serve  in  some  degree  for  the 
practical  guidance  of  those  who  now 
hear  us. 

It  may  happen  from  the  poverty  of 
human  language,  that  the  same  terra 
should  be  employed  to  express  two  affec- 
tions, which,  although  they  possess  a 
common  resemblance,  have  also  such 
distinct  mcdificaiions,  as  really  to  differ, 
and  that  considerably  from  each  other. 
Nay,  so  wide  may  be  the  difference  be- 
tween them,  that  while  it  is  the  privilege 
of  Christians  to  be  exempted  from  the 
one,  it  is  their  duty  to  cherish  the  other 
to  the  uttermost  This  may  give  rise  to 
at  least  a  verbal  inconsistency  between 
many  passages  of  the  Bible — which, 
when  clearcS  away,  not  only  delivers 
this  book  from  a  charge  which  mi^ht  be 
alleged  against  it,  but  may  also  elicit  an 
impressive  argument  in  its  favour,  by 
manifesting  its  delidlte  adaptations  to  the 
peculiarities  of  our  chequered  and:  com- 
plex Nature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  discourse, 
we  shalPonly  rems^rk  on  that  fear  where- 
"of  God  is  the  object — and  not  on  that  fear 
which  is  excited  in  the  heart  of  an  earnest 
and  desirous  Christian,  by  the  considera 
tion  of  those  hazards  to  which  his  final 
salvation  is  exposed. 

There  is  a  fear  towards  God  tha ;  might 
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tt  denominated  the  fear  of  terror.  It  is 
the  afiectioa  of  one  who  is  afraid  of  Him. 
There  is  in  it  the  alarm  of  seldshness^ 
God  is  regarded  as  in  a  state  of  displea- 
sure, and  as  afterwards  to  wreak  that 
displeasure  on  the  person  of  him  who  is 
the  ohject  of  it.  There  is  in  this  fear  a 
dread  of  God's  vengeance.  It  is  at  all 
times  connected  with  u  view  of  one^s  own 
personal  sufierincf ;  and  the  dire  imagery 
of  pain,  and  tribuTation,  and. perhaps  end- 
less and  irreversible  wretchedness^  is  per- 
haps tha;  which  chiefly  gives  dismay  and 
disturbau.ce  to  his  soul.  There  is  an  im- 
pression of  wrath  in  the  breast  of  an  in- 
censed  L^'ity  against  him  ;  but  there  is, 
fi|rthermi/re,  the  prospect  of  some  felfand 
iearibl  inJiction  from  His  uplifted  hand. 
The  fear  of  the  sinner  is  Jdot  lest  God 
should  be  displeased — for  were  it  only 
to  stop  here,  he  should  feel  no  care,  and 
have  no  disquietude  about  the  matter. 
But  the  fear  is,  lest  himself  should  be 
destroyed.  It  is  altogether  an  afiection 
of  absorbed  and  concentrated  selfishness. 
It  terminates  upon  his  own  person.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  a  moral,  but  entirely 
an  animal  feelinc; — the  same  with  that, 
rn  virtue  of  which  any  inferior  creature 
would  siruggle  back  from  the  precipice 
dver  wjiich  it  was  to  be  cast ;  or  eye  with 
»rembiaig  recoil  the  weapon  that  was 
Kandiu.  ed  for  its  extermination.  Such 
.3  tiie  It  ir  of  terror.  It  carries  it  in  no 
aoo»age  co  the  sacredness  of  the  Divinity 
— y»  t  it.  aggravated  by  a  sense  of  that 
Mr^rtdnvBs^  because  then  God,  regarded 
4B  a  GoJ  of  unappeasable  jealousy,  is 
deemed  ^  be  intolerant  of  all  evil ;  and 
ihe  guilt-btricken  soul,  in  lookinsf  upward 
to  the  holiness  of  the  lawgiver,  Tootcs  for- 
ward to  its  own  destruction  in  that  hide- 
ous and  everlasting  hell,  where  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law  £nd  their  doom  and 
their  landing-place. 

Now  it  is  oDviou^that,  while  haunted 
by  a. fear  of  this  sort,  there  ean  be  no 
free,  or  willing,  or  generous  obedience. 
Tii^re  might  be  a  service  of  drudgery, 
bui  not  a  service  of  delight — siich  obe- 
dieuce  as  is  extorted  firom  a  slave  by  the, 
whip  of  his  overseer — but  rot  a  free-will 
ofiermg  of  love  or  of  loyalty.  It  makes 
all  the  di  ierence  between  a  slavish  and 
a  spontaixeous  obedience — the  one  ren- 
dered in  ih*/  oldness  of  the  letter,  the 
other  in  iiie  eewnesc  of  the  spi]  it — the 


one  brought  about  by  compulsici;  of  the 
hand,  the  other  by  consent  of  the  heart 
And  yet,  how  shall  this  translation  be 
effected  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  to  that 
of  liberty  ?  How  shall  we  get  quit  of 
that  overwhelming  terror,  wherewith  it 
is  impossible  that  either  affection  or  cod- 
fidence  can  dwell  7 — and  which  so  long, 
therefore,  as  it  subsists,  must  cause  the 
religion  of  a  man  upon  eafth,  to  be  wholly 
dissimilar  from  that  of  an  angel  in  Hea- 
ven ?  For  this  purpose,  and  to  apoease 
the  terror  of  our  own  spirits,  shafl  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  what  is  really  terrible 
in  the  character  of  God  ?  Shall  we  view 
Him  otherwise  than  as  a  God  of  holi- 
ness ?  Shall  we  dismantle  His  character 
of  its  justice,  and  righteousness,  and 
truth?  Shall  we  conceive  of  Him  as 
descending  to  a  compromise  with  sin, 
and  as  relenting  in  aught  from  His  hatred 
and  hostility  against  it  7  To  soften  the 
Divinity  into  an  object  of  our  possible 
tenderness  and  trust,  shall  we  stiip  Him 
of  all  His  moral  attributes  but  one ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  wild  and  wasteful 
anarchy,  shall  mercy  abide  as  ihe  only 
surviving  perfection  of  that  God  whom 
we  deemecl  to  be  unchangeable  ?  O,  we 
fear,  that  the  constitution  of  the  Godhead 
cannot  be  so  tampered  with ;  and  that 
the  principles  of  His  everlasting  ffovern- 
ment  can  never  be  set  aside,  nor  make 
way  to  suit  the  wishes  or  the  conveni- 
ence of  sinful  man.  And  the  question 
remains,  how  shall  man  ever  be  divested 
of  that  terror  which  is  inspired  by  the 
sense  of  an  angry  God ;  and  which,  at 
the  same  time,  strikes  an  impotency  upon 
all  the  efforts  of  Nature  to  love  God,  or 
to  impregnate  with  a  right  spirit  any 
part  of  the  obedience  which  it  renders  to 
Him? 

It  is  reserved  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  do  away  this  terror  from  the 
heart  of  man,  and  yet  to  leave  untar- 
nished the  holiness  of  God.  It  is  the 
atonement  that  was  made  by  Him  which 
resolves  this  mystery — providing  at  once 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  sinner,  and  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Sovereign.  That 
wrath,  which  had  else  been  poured  forth 
upon  the  guilty,  has  all  been  discharged 
upon  the  head  of  their  accepted  Substi- 
tute; and  He,  in  bowing  Himself  down 
unto,  the  sacrifice,  has  both  esmblished  in 
full  authority  the  law,  and  purchased  full 
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indemnity  for  those  who  had  put  that 
authority  to  scorn.  This  is  the  great 
transaction,  by  which  the  broken  fellow- 
ship of  earth  and  Heaven  is  readjusted  ; 
and  through  this  as  a  free  and  open  me- 
dium of  communication,  can  Goa  rejoice 
as  before  in  all  kindness  over  man,  and 
tnan  again  place  his  rejoicing  confidence 
in  God.  On  doing  so,  he  is  disburdened 
from  the  terror  that  had  enslaved  him, 
and  that  had  given  him  the  spirit  of  a 
crouching  pusillanimjty  to  all  his  obe- 
dience. He  from  this  moment  eriters 
into  liberty.  He  is  no  "longer  haunted 
by  degrading  apprehensions  about  self 
and  about  sa^ty.  He  sees  God  tO  be  at 
peace  with  him,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance  the  sacredness  of  His  now  vin- 
dicated character ;  and  in  the  very  act 
of  receiving  his  forgiveness  thorough  the 
hand  of  a  Mediator,  he  beholds,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  august  ceremonial, 
the  heightened  lustre  that  is  thrown  over 
the  truth,  and  the  justice,  and  the  majesty 
of  the  Godhead.  ^  ' 

But  while  this  view  of  God  in  Christ 
jAtuignishes  one  fear — ^tbe  fear  of  terror; 
Jt  awakens  another  and  an  altogether  dis- 
inei  fear — the  fear  of  reverence.  God  is 
Ao  longer  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the 
liiiner ;  but  in  the  cross  of  the  Reieemer, 
vhere  this  enmity  was  slain,  there  is  full 
.demonstration  of  a  moral  nature  that  is  in 
atter  repugnancy  to  sin.  He  does  not 
appear  against  us  in  the  aspect  of  a 
Judge  ;  nor  do  we  hear  from  His  lips  the 
voice  of  condemnation  for  sins  that  are 
past.  But  still  there  is  distinctly  heard 
from  the  mercy-seat  the  voice  of  a  Father, 
who,  along  with  the  utterance  of  our 
pardon,  bids  us  go  arid  sin  no  more. 
Now  that  we  have  entered  into  reconcilia- 
tion, we  hear  not  the  upbraidings  of  the 
lawgiver,  for  the  despite  which  m  former 
days  we  nave  done  unto  His  will.  But 
the  office  of  the  gospel  is  to  regenerate  as 
well  as  reconcile ;  and  every  disciple 
who  embraces  it  is  met  with  the  saying — 
"  This  is  the  will  of  God  even  your 
sanctification."  The  truth  is,  that,  hav- 
ing found  out  a  way  by  which  to  ward 
off  the  vengeance  of  sm  from  your  per- 
sons— it  is  the  intent  and  object  of  this 
His  new  administration  to  root  out  its  ex- 
istence from  your  hearts.  With  the  sin- 
ner He  has  entered  into  a  .eague  of  ami- 
y  \  but  against  sin,  and  all  its  serpent 
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brood  of  abominations.  He  carnes  on  the 
same  unsparing  and  implacable  warfare 
as  before.  Among  all  the  myriads  of  the 
redeemed,  there  i8.not  one  individual  the 
guih  of  whose  ^ins  has  been  pardoned, 
the  power  and  the  being  of  whose  sins 
shall  not  be  Utterly  destroyed.  Within 
the  entire  compass  of  our  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  not  one  subject  to  the  end. of 
time  ever  shall  be  found,  who,  ransomed 
from  the  condemnation  of  sin,  has  not 
be^n  reclaimed  fi'om  sin  unto  Holiness. 
The  great  and  ultimate  design  of  thtit 
new  economy  under  which  we  it,  is  to 
restore  and  to  perfect  in  fallen  nan  the 
lost  virtues  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  we  only 
conform  to  this '  economy,  when,  after 
having  accepted  of  its  offered  forgfvenesa 
and  so  entered  into  peace,  we  Icok  unto 
the  venerable  image  of  Him  to  whom  we 
have  been  brought  nigh,  that  brighten- 
ing unto  His  resemblance  every  day,  we 
may  at  lenpfth  attain  to  His  character  and 
be  lulled  with  His  fullness. 

It  will  now  be  understood  of  all  those 
who  have  been  translated  into  this  new 
economy,  or,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
apostle,  whom  God  hath  translated  into 
the  kingdom  of  His  dear  Son,  it  will  be 
understood  what  the  fear  is  which  they 
are  relieved  from,  and  what  the  fear  is 
which  they  retain — or  how  they,  con- 
formably to  one  passage  of  the  New. 
J'estament,  can  serve  God  without  fear  ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  comformably  to 
£tnother  passage,  can  serve  Him  with 
reverence  and  with  godly  fear.  The 
one  is  that  fear  which  hath  torment,  and 
which*  perfect  love  casteth  out.  The 
other  is  that  in  which  the  early  churches 
are  said  to^h^ve  walked,  at  the  time 
when  they  had  rest  throughout  all  Judea 
and  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  were  edifi- 
ed *  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
ana  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
were  multiplied.  The  one  is  that  which 
belongs  to  those  fearful  and  unbelieving, 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  shall  have 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire 
and  brimstone.  The  other  is  that  which 
belongs  to  those  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  unto  them  who 
fear  Him.  Such  is  the  difference  of  es- 
timation in  which  these  two  affections 
are  held ;  and  such  the  difference,  in 
point  of  treatment,  which  they  severally 
shall    experience.      And   it    does  vin 
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dicate  the  wisdom  or  discrimination  of 
Scripture,  it  does  mark  an  intelligent 
view  both  of  our  nature  and  of  the  bear- 
ings which  the  evangelical  system  of 
revelation  has  upon  it,  when  it  appears, 
that,  confounded  though  they  be  under 
one  denomination,  there  is  a'  like  differ- 
ence in  the  properties  and  characteristics 
of  each  of  them.  The  one,  as  we  said 
before,  is  the  fear  of  terror.  The  other 
is  the  fear  of  reverence.  When  under 
the  one,  we  ar.e  looking  unto  self;  and 
the  apprehension  is,  lest  a  creature  so 
sentient  should  be  a^-onised  by  sufferings 
that  are  to  come.  When  under  the  other, 
we  are  looking  unto  God ;  and  the  ap- 
prehension is,  lest  a  Bein^  so  sacred 
should  look  with  distaste  and  dissatisfac- 
tion towards  us  because  of  our  present 
remaining  sinfulness.  When  the  one  is 
awakened  by  a  sense  of  God-s  displeas- 
ure, it  is  because  of  the  vengeance  which 
follows  in  its  train.  To  the  other  there 
is  a  inoral  force  in  the  displeasure, 
although  there  should  be  no  vengeance. 
To  conceive  the  distinction,  might  we 
io^agine  an  earthly  superior,  whom  we 
hold  in  reverence  both  for  his  rank  and 
for  his  virtues.  It  might  be  a  reverence 
wholly  unaccompanied  with  terror.  It 
might  be  a  fear  mto  which  there  enters 
no  apprehension  whatever  of  pains  or  of 
penalties.  The  loss  simply  cf  his  good 
'opinion  were  enough  to  awaken  it — 
although  there  should  be  no  physical 
loss  or  physical  sufToring  incurred  by  it. 
A  mere  look  of  disapprobation  from  him, 
of  whose  respectability  and  worth  we  had 
the  high  imagination,  like  the  Ipok  of 
Christ  upon  Peter,  would,  of  itself,  be 
felt  to  agonis'j  all  the  belter  sensibilities 
of  our  nature.  • 

It  is  not  even  necessary  for  this,  that 
we  should  incur  his  displeasure  by  a 
violation  of  his  legal  rights.  It  were 
simply  enough  to  have  incurred  his  dis- 
esteem  by  a  violation  of  moral  rightness. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  be 
offended  with  us.  because  we  have  robbed 
him  of  his  dues.  It  were  enough  that  he 
thought  of  us  unfavourably,  because  we 
had  fallen  short  of  our  own  duties.  Even 
though  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  his 
anger,  still  we  should  fear  his  disappro- 
bation. A  mere  adverse  judgment,  al- 
though not  followed  up  by  any  execu- 
tioDi  would  in  itself  be  grievous  to  us. 


And  such  is  the  feeling  of  a  Christiao 
towards  God.  He  stands  not  in  the  le^ 
ror  of  any  vengeance  from  His  hands- 
yet  he  would  feel  an  awe  in  the  rebuke 
of  His  countenance.  He  trembles  not 
under  the  uplifted  arm  of  an  injured 
Deity.  Yet  the  disapproval  of  His  om- 
niscient eye,  would  in  itself  be  dreadful 
to  him.  He  is  not  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  any  coming  penalties — yei  he 
is  solemnized  by  the  notice  that  God.  takes 
of  him.  In  other  words,  the  fear  of  ter- 
ror is  done  away,  but  the  fear  of  rever- 
ehce  survives  it.  A  sense  of  God's  mercy, 
as  exhibited  in  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion, has  expelled  the  one.  A  sense  of 
His  holiness,  also  exhibited  there,  has 
enhanced  and  perpetuated  the  other.  The 
two  fears  are  distinct  and  dissimilar  to 
the  uttermost.  The  one  is  an  animal — 
the  other  is  a  moral  afTection.  The  one, 
the  fear  of  terror,  will  descend  with  the 
accursed  into  Hell,  and  have  fulfilment 
there  in  the  cries  and  agonies  of  the 
place  of  torment.  The  other,  the  fear 
of  reverence,  will  be  borne  upward  by 
the  redeemed  in  Heaven,  and  will  there 
pour  a  deeper  and  a  graver  melody  into 
the  adorations  that  compass  the  throne  of 
the  Eternal.  Let  us  cease  to  wonder 
then,  that  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  called  upon  to  banish  from  their 
hearts  the  first  affection,  and  to  retain  the 
second — that  in  one  fixLce,  they  should 
be  reproached  because  of  their  fearful* 
ness  ;  and,  in  another,  should  be  admon- 
ished to  live  all  their  days  in  the  fear  of 
God.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  harmoni- 
zes both  these  sentiments.  It  displaces 
terror.     It  heightens  reverence. 

This,  so  far  .from  an  unintelligible 
mystery,  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  familiar  relations  of 
human  life.  Let  the  wife,  says  the  apos- 
tle Paul,  reverence  her  husband ;  but, 
while  in  subjection  to  him,  says  the  apos- 
tle Peter,  let  her  not  be  afraid  with  any 
amazement-— or,  as  it  means,  with  any 
terror  or  consternation.  If  ever  you  es- 
teemed a  man  from  whom  you  had  no- 
thing personally  to  fear — ^if  ever  the  pre- 
sence of  a  superior  drew  an  homage  of 
profoundest  deference  from  your  bosom, 
although  you  had  nought  of  harm  and 
nought  of  hostility  to  apprehend  fron* 
him — if  you  have  ever  icnoua  what  it 
was  to  have  an  awe  cast  upon  yoai  spi 
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ntty  when  the  dignity,  whether  of  virtu- 
ous or  inteilectual  greatnesS)  stood  before 
you,  even  though  it  beamed  io  placid ness 
upon  yourself — then  you  have  had  ex- 
perimental proof  in  your  own  feelings  of 
the  distinction  that  we  now  labour  to  im- 
press ;  and  you  have  found  how  possible 
it  is  to  be  utterly  free  of  all  terror  towards 
God,  and  yet  to  hold  Him  in  deepest 
reverence. 

Such  is  the  wide  difference  between 
these  two  affections ;  and,  corresponding 
to  this,  there  is  a  difference  equally  wide 
between  the  legal  and  the  evangelical 
dispensations.  Under  the  former  econo- 
my, the  alternative  to  do  this  and  live,  is, 
that  if  you  fail  in  doing  this,  you  will 
perish  everlastingly.  Now  let  this  be 
the  great  stimulus  to  the  performance  of 
virtue ;  and  then  think  of  the  spirit  and 
of  the  inward  character,  wherewith  they 
are  impregnated.  It  is  in  fact  a  charac- 
ter of  the  most  intense  selfishness.  It  is 
the  fear  of  terror  which  goads  him  on  to 
all  his  obedience,  and  compels  him  to  act 
religiously — to  walk  the  servile  round  Of 
many  outward  conformities,  and  forcibly 
to  refrain  his  hands  from  all  outward  and 
literal  transgression.  For  such  a  reli- 
gion as  this,  it  is  not  needed,  that  he 
should  have  any  capacity  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. It  is  enough  if  he  have  the  capa- 
city of  animal  pain.  He  is  driven  along, 
not  by  the  feelings  of  his  spiritual,  but  by 
those  of  his  sentient  nature ;  and,  instead 
of  liberal  or  spontaneous  piety,  we  be- 
hold, in  the  multitude  of  his  operose  but 
unwilling  drudgeries,  all  the  baseness  of 
a  sordid  and  superstitious  devoteeship. 
That  obedience  which  is  given  with  a 
view  to  purchase,  either  the  enjoyments 
of  Heaven  or  exemption  from  the  ago- 
nies of  hell,  may  evince  a  taste  for  hap- 
piness ;  but  this  IS  altogether  distinct  from 
a  taste  for  holines8~H>r  it  may  evince  a 
distaste  for  cuffering,  but  this  is  not  a 
distaste  for  sin.  It  is  thus  that  we  hold 
the  legal  economy  to  be  not  more  adverse 
to  the  comfort,  than  it  is  to  the  character 
of  man.  It  taints  and  vitiates  the  moral- 
ity which  it  professes  to  idolize.  It  puts 
the  alloy  of  an  ignoble  quality  into  aU  its 
services.  Its  constant  demand  is  for  vir- 
tue—»on  which  however  it  inflicts  the  ut- 
most degradation — causing  principle  to 
sink  into  prudence; -and  transforming 
him  who  might  else  have  been  a  gene- 


rous  aspirant  afler  the  excellence  tliat  is 
godlike,  into  a  morose  and  mercenary 
hireling. — So  that,  instead  of  loving  right- 
eousness for  itself,  or  of  hating  iniquity 
for  itself,  he  wretchedly  drivels  at  the 
services  of  the  one,  and  only  for  the  pro- 
mised reward  ;  and  represses  his  desires 
towards  the  other,  only  because  of  the 
threatened  vengeance. 

Now  it  is  not  so  with  the  economy  of 
the  gospel.  The  gate  of  Heaven  is 
thrown  open  at  the  outset  to  its  disciples ; 
and  they  were  invited  with  confident  step 
to  walk  towards  it  God  holds  Himself 
forth  not  as  a  Judge  who  reckons,  but  as 
a  Father  who  is  reconciled  to  them.  A 
deed  of  remission  for  the  sins  that  are 
past  is  put  into  their  hands ;  and  where- 
as before,  they,  under  a  sense  of  guilt, 
may  have  been  troubled  at  the  sight  of 
Qod's  offended  sacred ness,  they  have  now 
beneaih  the  covert  of  an  ample  and  to  them 
freely  extended  mediatorship,  taken  their 
secur#  refuge  from  the  storm.  The  fear 
of  terror  ought  now  to  have  no  place  in 
hearts,  occupied  by  a  grateful  and  rejoic- 
ing love,  that  should  cast  it  away  from 
them  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  transi- 
tion from  Nature  to  Grace,  nothing  in 
this  renouncing  of  our  own  righteousness 
and  relying  on  Christ  as  our  alone  Sa- 
viour, nothing  in  this  change  of  the  le- 
gal for  the  evangelical,  that  is  fitted  to 
extinguish — there  is  every  thing  td  en- 
hance within  us  the  fear  of  reverence. 
When  God  is  seen  by  us  in  the  face  of 
Christ,  He  is  seen  in  the  brightness  of 
His  mercy  to  the  sinful ;  but  it  is  a  mer- 
cy so.  accompanied  with  holiness  and 
truth,  so  enshrined  as  it  were  in  the  high 
honours  of  a  vindicated  law,  as  to  throw 
over  the  character  of  the  Godhead  a 
deeper  sacredness  than  befora  In  that 
halo  which  is  over  the  mercy-seat  of 
Christianity,  there  is  a  radiance  of  all  the 
attributes.  Along  with  the  love  which 
gladdens  every  believer's  heart,  there  is 
an  august  and  awful  majesty  to  solemnize 
it,  and  while  in  this  wondrous  spectacle, 
we  behold  peace  to  the  sinner — yet,  seen 
as  it  is  through  the  mystery  6f  a  world's 
atonement,  we  there  too  behold  the  evil  of 
sin  in  most  full  and  appalling  demonstra- 
tion. While  the  sinner  looked  upon  all 
this  as  the  fire  of  Heaven's  jealousy,  di* 
rected  against  himself,  to  burn  up  and 
fiercely  to  destroy,  there  was  but  room 
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in  his  heart  for  the  one  af&ctum  of  sin- 
gle and  averwhelining  terror.  But 
when  seen  as  it  is,  averted  from  us  be> 
cause  discharfi^ed  upon  Him  who  for  our 
sake  sustained  the  agonies  of  the  garden 
and  of  the  cross,  he  can  look  on  without 
the  f<^r  of  terror — yet  it  is  impossible  to 
look  intelligeiltly  on  without  the  fear  of 
deepest  reverence.  It  is  a  like  difference 
with  that  which  obtains  between  the 
sight  of  a  vplcazio  from  a  place  of  expo- 
sure) and  from  a  place  of  safety.  In  the 
one  tb^re  are  the  emotions  of  an  absorb- 
ing terror,  in  a  mind  occupied  with  self 
In' the  other  there  are  the  emotions  of  an 
admij^ing  taste,  Jn  a  mind  occupied  with 
the  scene  of  contemplation.  But  for  the 
full  enjoyment  of  this  scene,,  a  degree  of 
conecious  security  is,  indispensable.  A 
sense  of  danger  would  disturb,  and  des- 
pair would  utterly  destroy  it;  and  not 
without  a  certain  belief  of  personal  safety, 
would  the  fine  sensibilities  of  taste  have 
their  play  in  the  spectator's  bosoms  .  His 
soul  must  be  in  a  state  of  repose,  ere  it 
can  reflect  those  characters  oi  grandeur 
or  of  gracefulness  which  lie  on  the  pano- 
rama before  it ;  nor  could  it  take  on  a 
true  impression  of  its  varied  imagery,  if 
rufRed  bv  apprehension,  or,  still  more,  if 
tempest-driven  among  the  hazards  of  the 
fiery  torrent  and  of  the  earthquake. 
There  would  be  one  engrossing  sensi- 
bility that  dispossessed  afl  others ;  and, 
till  it  was  hushed  by  a  sense. of  protection 
and  of  safety,'  neither  the  graces  nor  the 
sublimities  of  a  perspective  so  marvellous 
could  have  any  charm  for  his  imagina- 
tion— alike  insensible  to  the  gor^ous- 
ness  that  blazed  upon  the  mountam-top, 
or  to  the  verdant  beauty  that  smiled 
around  its  base* 

It  is  just  so  in  reference  to  God — ^more 
terrible  as  He  is  to  the  sinner's  eye, 
than  the  fiercest  and  most  menacing 
volcano,  when  viewed  only  in  the  light 
of  an  incensed  lawgiver.  The  sinner  is 
at  that  time  otherwise  employed,  than  in 
an  admiring  survey  of  the  beauty  or  the 
nobleness  of  the  Divine  chara(^r.  His 
great  concern  is  about  himself.  His 
overwhelming  anxiety  is  about  his  own 

grospects.  He  has  not  time,  or  at  least 
e  has  not  tranquillity,  among  the  agita- 
tions of  a  perturbed  spirit,  for  what  may 
be  called  a  contemplative  study  of  the 
Godhead.     And  as  in  our  case  of  illus- 


tration, all  the  tastefiil  se9sn>ilitj0S  wen 
in  abeyance,  while  death  and  destruction 
were  conceived  to  be  at  band'^HK>  all  the 
moral  sensibilities  towards  God  are 
equally  i|i  abeyance,  when  the  mind  is 
engrossed  wiih  ihe  dread  of  his  ven* 
geanoe,  or  looks  onward  to  that  fr^fat- 
ful  eternity  which  is  in  reserve  for  the 
children  of  ungodliness. 

It  is  by  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  it  Bioa^i  that  this  check  on  the  mora! 
sensibilities  of  our  heaxt  towards  God  k 
removed^  It  assures  safety  and  peace  Uj 
the  sinner ;  and  he,  looking  to  the  atone- 
ment of  the  croes,  can  at  once  rejoice  in 
the  fulness  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  do 

Srofoundest  reverence  to  the  nnabated 
ignitv  of  the  Sovereign.  The  grace 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Divinity  are 
alike  open  to  his  view ;  and  wkereas  be- 
fore, the  terrors  of  a  guilty  selfishness 
had  within  him  their  sole  occupation,  res- 
cued from  these,  he  can  now  look  calmly 
and  inteiligently  on  ;  and  it  is  when  so 
employed,  tha^  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
moral  nature  ere  awakened  to  one  and 
all  of  the  perfections  of  the  Godhead. 
It  is  when  he  thus  looks  unto  God,  that 
he  becomes  like  unto  God— «ven  by  the 
moral  radiance  of  Him  who  is  adored, 
now  calling  back  a  kindred  jrefiectioo 
from  the  serene  and  stead&sl  counte- 
nance of  him  who  is  the  adorer.  It  is 
thus  that  thaii  assimilating  process  which 
shall  be  perfected  in  Heaven,  where  we 
shall,  be  altogether  like  unto  God,  for 
there  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  has  its 
commencement  and  its  progress  upoo 
earth — ^for  even  now,  beholding  as  with 
open  face  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  we  are 
changed  into  me  same  image  from  glory 
to  glory  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord. 
Let  us  now  conclude  this  part  of  our 
argument  with  two  practical  refiectioos. 
First,  we  doubt  that  there  may  be  some 
here  present,  who  are  alike  strangerb 
both  to  the  one  fear  and  the  other-^-as 
little  struck  by  the  terror  of  Grod^s  wrath, 
as  they  are  solemnized  into  reverence  bv 
the  worth  and  the  moral  excellence  whico 
belong  to  Him.  This  we  hold  to  be  the 
.general  habit  of  men  in  the  world.  They 
stand  in  no  need  of  a  gospel  to  soothe 
them,  and  just  because  the  law  never 
scared  them.  They  are  listless,  in  truth, 
and  most  profoundly  asleep  to  both  termi 
of  this  big  alteroatave;  and,  if  not  au 
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mated  into  hope  by  any  sense  of  reality 
in  the  ofTers  of  mercy,  neither  can  they 
sink  into  despondency  by  any  sense  of 
reality  in  the  cominfi^  vengeance.     The 
present  existence  is  their  all ;  and  as  to 
its  issues  in  a  yet  unknown  and  untra vei- 
led scene,  they  think  not  at  all  and  they 
care  not  at  all.     The  Bible  declaration 
that  by  nature  they  are  the  chUdxen  of 
wrath,  does  not  move  them.     The  testi- 
mony of  their  own  conscience  that  they 
are  livins  without  Qod  in  the  world,  does 
not  awaken  them.     The  daily  remem- 
brancers which  meet  them  on  their  way, 
and  apeak  to  them  with  a  force  of  ani- 
mation which  there  is  no  evadin^r,  of  the 
death  that  is  so'  surely  and  so  speedily 
awaiting  them,  carry  not  forward  their 
thoughts  to  the.  judgment  that  is  also 
awaiting  them.     Meanwhile  time  runs 
on  with  unakered  footsteps ;  and  the  cy- 
cles of  Heaven,  as  they  roll  over-head, 
witness  the  follies  and  the  heedlessness  of 
each  successive  day,  to  be  as  inveterate  as 
of  the  day  that  went  before  it ;  and  not 
more  steadfastly  than  these  perform  their 
wopted   revolutions    in    the    firmament 
•  above,  does  many  a  poor  child  of  infatua- 
tion below  persist  in  the  courses  of  a  deep 
and  determined   worldliness.      Acd  so 
with  thousands  and  thousands  more,  there 
is  never  so  much  as  one  fearful  anticipa- 
tion in  time,  of  that  which  has  its  dread 
fulfilment  in  eternity.     t*or  God  is  not 
to  be  mocked.     The  unchanging  princi- 
ples of  His  moral  administration  are  not 
to  be  tampered  with.     The  sanctions  of 
tlis  outraged  law  are  not  to  be  nullifi^, 
but  must  have  their  emphatic  vindication 
-^for  sooner  shall  nature  expire  than  the 
high  jurisprudence  of    God    shall    be 
trampled  on — Heaven  and  Earth  shall 

Sss  away  but  not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of 
is  law  shall  fail. 

Secondly — Let  us  hope  that  there  are 
some  here  present,  who  have  known 
what  it  was  to  be  practically  in  earnest 
because  of  these  things  :  and  who  feeling 
a  significancy  both  in  tne  threats  of  that 
iaw  which  they  have  violated,  and  in  the 


invitations  of  that  gospel  which  has  held 
out  to  them  a  sanctuary  and  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  storm,  have  there  cast  tne 
anchor  of  their  hope,  and   now  rejoice 
that  they  are  safe.     Theirs  is  in  no  way 
the  joy  of  those  who  feel  that  they  can 
sin  with  impunity.     It  is  true  that  they 
count  upon  forgiveness,  but  not  forgive- 
ness in  siach  a  way  as  marke  the  tndtf- 
ference  of  the  Godhead  to  sin,  but  for- 
giveness in  snch  a-  way  as  manifests  His 
entire  and  unbroken  sacredness.     In  that 
atonement  by  which  the  vengeance  of  a 
broken  law  has  been  averted  from  them- 
selves, they  still  behold  the  demonstration 
of  God's  antipathy  to  evil ;  and  if  not  ae^ 
tuated  as  heretofore  by  the  terror  of  His 
power,  still  they  are  actuated  by  the  deep- 
est reverence  for  the  perfections  of  His 
moral  nature.     They  are  not  exen^pted 
from  service  under  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.    Only  it  is  service,  not  in  the  old- 
ness  of  the  letter,  but  in  the  newness  of 
the  spirit      Still  it  is  service ;  and  it 
shoula  be  no  fongor  a  mystery,  that  they, 
who,  in  one  sense  of  the  term  are  called 
upon  to  serve  God  without  fear,  are,  in 
another  sense  of  it,  called  upon  to  perfect 
their  holiness  in  .the  fear  of  the  Lord. 
You  will  perceive  by  this,  how  much 
more  pure  and  generous  and  noble,  the 
evangelical  is  than  the  legal  virtue— the 
one  in  iact  being  rendered,  in  li^cklin^ 
exchange  for  the  remuneration  which  it 
aims  afler  ;  the  other,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  that  ample  remuneration  which 
has  been  won  by  the  Mediator  for  all  who 
believe,  rendered  as  a  spontaneous  offer- 
ing of  love  and  of  loyalty.     It  is  thus 
that  faith,  of  all  principles  the  most  ma- 
ligned and  misunderstood  by  the  world, 
not  only  pacifies  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner,  but  purifies  all  the  springs  of  his 
obedience — so  that,  instead  of  a  drivel- 
ling  servility    towards    the  Master  of 
whom  he  is  in  dread,  it  is  the  willing 
homage  of  his  duteous  and  delighted 
subordination  towards  the  Father  whoa 
he  holds  in  utmost  reverence. 
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ImmoTtahty  brought  to  light  by  the  Gospel 
yvho  hath  aboluhed  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the  gospel."— 3  Tim.  l  1ft 


The  meii  of  the  earth  carry  on  their 
designs  and  their  doings,  jiist  as  if  on 
earth  they  were  to  live  for  ever.  Each 
is  so  intent  upon  his  own  earthly  object 
-—every  mind  is  so  occupied  with  its 
own  earthly  scheme — every  countenance 
speaks  such  deep  and  eager  anxiety  after 
some  favourite  yet  earthly  ambition — 
each  individual  is  so  decidedly  embarked, 
witl^all  his  powers  of  attention  and  per- 
severance, on  some  earthly  undertaking 
— That  surely  one  might  think,  it  can 
be  nought  of  a  trifling  or  temporary  na- 
ture, which  either  creates  or  keeps  up  so 
mighty  a  stir  among  our  species.  And 
yet  it  IS  not  the  less  true,  that  all  the  busy 
activities  of  all  these  people  have  their 
upshot  in  forgetfulness.  It  is  not  the 
greatness  or  the  durability  of  the  objects, 
which  has  called  forth  the  effort  and  the 
strenuousness  of  men.  It  is  the  folly  of 
men,  which  urges  them  to  the  pursuit  of 
paltry  «nd  evanescent  objects — a  folly 
which  overlooks  the  arithmetic  of  our 
few  liule  years,  and  has  invested  time 
with  the  characters  of  eternity — a  folly 
which  all  the  demonstrations  of  experi- 
ence have  been  unable  to  rectify ;  and 
which,  after  the  mighty  sweep  of  count- 
less generations  from  the  face  of  our 
world;  reigns  with  unabated  strength 
over  the  human  heart,  and  finds  the  men 
of  the  present  day  as  unwise  and  as  in- 
fatuated as  ever. 

Death  is  a  theme  of  mighty  import ; 
and  every  variety  of  eloquence  has  been 
exhausted,  upon  the  magnitude  of  its 
desolations.  There  is  not  a  place  where 
human  beings  congregate  together,  that 
does  not,  in  the  fleeting  history  of  its  in- 
mates, give  forth  the  lesson  of  their 
mortality.  Is  it  a  house  ?  Death  enters 
unceremoniously  there,  and  with  rude 
hand  tears  asunder  the  dearest  of  our 
sympathies.  Is  it  a  town  ?  Every  year 
death  breaks  up  its  families ;  and  the  so- 
ciety of  our  early  days  is  fast  melting 


away  from  us.  Is  it  a  market  place  1 
E)eath  works  among*  the  people  at  short 
and  rapid  intervals;  and  though  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  I  see  a  crowd  as 
busy  and  as  numerous  as  before — these 
are  new  faces  which  meet  my  eye,  and 
new  names  which  fall  upon  my  ear.  la 
it  a  church  9  The  aspect  of  the  congre- 
gation is  changinfi^  perpetually  ;  and  in 
a  liule  time  another  people  will  enter 
these  walls,  and  anotner  minister  will 
speak  to  them.  Is  it  the  country  al 
large  ?  On  every  side  we  see  q^  shifting 
population — anotner  set  of  occupiers  to 
the  farms,  and  other  names  or  other  men 
annexed  to  the  properties. 

But  this  is  viewing  the  subject  at  a 
distance.  Every  assemblage  of  objects 
is  composed  of  individuals  ;  and  think 
of  the  numbers  that  must  have  suffered, 
to  accomplish  the  changes  which  we 
have  now  set  before  you.  Think  that 
each  of  these  individuals  carried  in  his 
bosom  a  living  principle,  and  that  that 
principle  is  now  to  all  appearance  extin- 
guished— that  each  felt  as  warm  and  as 
alive  to  the  world  as  perhaps  any  who 
now  hears  me,  and  that  this  world  the 
stern  severity  of  death  forced  him  to 
abandon  for  ever — ^that  each  was  as  feel- 
ingly open  to  pahi  and  to  terror,  and 
that  the  forebodings  and  the  reluctance 
and  the  agonies  of  death  came  upon  all 
of  them — that  each  had  hopes  and  plans 
and  wishes  to  accomplish,  but  that  death 
carried  him  away;  and  they  are  all 
buried  in  forgetfulness  along  with  him. 

All  is  vanity,  says  the  preacher  ;  and 
it  is  death  which  stamps  this  character 
on  the  affairs  of  the  world. '  It  throws  a 
mockery  on  all  that  is  human.  It  frus- 
trates the  wisest  plans,  and  absolutely 
converts  them  into  nothingness.  All  the 
ecstacies  of  pleasure,  all  the  splendours 
of  fame,  all  the  triumphs  of  ambition, 
all  the  joys  of  domestic  tenderness,  all 
the  eye  can  look  for  or  the  heart  aspire 
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after — tnis,  this  is  their  afiecting  termi- 
nation. Death  absorbs  all — it  annihi- 
lates all.  Our  fathers  who  strutted  their 
little  hour  on  this  very  theatre^ were  as 
active  and  as  nofsy  as  we.  The  loud 
laugh  of  festivity  \vas  heard  in  their 
dwellings ;  and  in  the  busy  occupation 
of  their  callings,  they  had  their  days  of 
labour,  and  their  nights  of  thoughtful 
anxiety.  The  world  carried  on  it  then 
the  same  face  of  activity  as  now ;  and 
where  are  the  men  who  kept  it  up  in 
their  allotted  generation?  They  are 
where  we  shall  soon  follow  fhem.  They 
have  gone  to  sleep ;  but  it  is  the  sleep  of 
death.  Their  bed  is  a  coffin  in  which 
ihey  are  mouldering.  The  garment 
which  they  have  thrown  aside  is  their 
body,  which  served  them  through  life : 
but  is  now  lying  in  loose  and  scattered 
fragments,  among  the  earth  of  their 
grave. 

And  it.  does  aggravate  our  hopeless- 
ness of  escape  from  death,  when  we  look 
!o  the  wide  extent  and  universality  of  its 
ravages.  We  see  no  exception.  It  scat- 
ters its  desolations  with  unsparing  cruehy 
among  all  the.  sons  and  daughters  of 
Adam.  It  perhaps  adds  to  our  despair, 
when  we  see  it  extending  to  the  other 
animals.  Every  thing  that  has  life  dies ; 
and  even  the  lovely  forms  of  the  vegeta- 
ble creation  dissolve  into  nothing.  It 
appears  to  be  the  condition  of  every  or- 
ganic being ;  and  so  looks  as  if  it  were 
some  tremendous  necessity,  under  which 
we  have  nothing  for  it  but  helplessly  to 
acquiesce.  It  carries  to  our  otaervation 
all  the  immutability  of  a. general  law. 
Man  can  look  for  no  mitigation  to 
*he  big  and  incurable  distress.  He  can- 
not reverse  the  processes  of  Nature, 
nor  bid  her  mighty  elements  obey  him. 

Is  there  no  power  then  superior  to 
Nature,  and  which  can  control  her  ?  T^ 
ns  a  law  of  the  universe  carries  the  idea 
of  some  fixed  and  inalienable  necessity 
along  with  it;  and  none  more  certain, 
more  unvarying  and  more  widely  ex- 
tended in  ifs  operation,  ihan  the  law  of 
death.  In  the  wide  circuit  of  things, 
does  there  exist  no  high  authority  which 
can  abolish  this  law  ? — ^no  power  which 
can  overthrow  death,  and  spoil  him  of 
his  principality  ? — no  being  travelling  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength,  who  can 
grapple  this  mighty  monarch  and  break 


his  tyranny  to  pieces  ?  We  never  saw 
that  Being.  But  the  records  of  past 
ages  have  come  down  to  us;  and  we 
there  read  of  an  extraordinary  visitor 
who  lighted  on  these  realms,  where  death 
has  reigned  so  long  in  all  the  triumphs 
of  undivided  empire.  Wonderful  enter- 
prise, He  came  to  destroy  death.  Vast 
undertaking,  He  came  to  depose  Nature 
from  her  conceived  immutability.  He 
came  to  shift  her  processes — and  a  law 
that  embraced  in  its  wide  grasp  all  which 
lives  and  moves  on  the  hce  of  the  world, 
he  came  to  overturn  it.  And  He  soon 
gBve  tokens  of  a  power  commensurate  to 
the  mighty  undertaking.  ■  That  Nature, 
to  whose  operations  we  are  so  apt  to  as- 
cribe some  stubborn  and  invincible  ne- 
cessity, gave  way  at  His  cominor.  She 
felt  His  authority  through  all  her  ele- 
ments, and  she  obeyed  it.  Wonderful 
period,  when  the  constancy  of  Nature 
was  broke  in  upon  by  Him  who  estab- 
lished it — when  the  Deity  vindicated  His 
honours ;  and  the  miracles  of  a  single 
age,  committed  to  authentic  history,  gave 
evidence  to  all  futurity  that  there  is 
a  Power  above  Nature  and  beyond  it. 
What  more  unchanging  than  the  aspect 
of  the  starry  Heavens  ;  in  what  quarter 
of  her  dominions  does  Nature  maintain 
a  more  silent  and  solemn  inflexibility, 
than  in  the  orbs  which  roll  around  us  i 
Yet  at  the  coming  of  the  mighty  Saviour, 
these  Heavens  broke  silence.  Music 
was  heard  from  their  canopy,  and  it  came 
from  a  concord  of  living  voices,  which 
sung  the  praises  of  God,  and  made  them 
fall  in  articulate  language  upon  human 
ears.  After  this,  who  can  call  Nature  un- 
alterable ?  Jesus  Christ  while  he  tarried 
on  earth  made  perpetual  invasions  upon 
her  constancy ;  ana  she  never  in  a  sin- 
gle instance,  resisted  the  word  of  His 
power.  .  What  manner,  of  nrwin  is  this, 
said  his  disciples,  who  can  make  the 
wind  and  the  seas  obey  him  1  Philoso- 
phers love  to  expatiate  ;  and  thev  tell  us 
of  the  laws  of  the  ailimal  and  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  These  laws  may  prove 
an  impassable  barrier  to  us,  but  in  the 
hand  of  the  omnipotent  Saviour  they 
were  nothing.  He  reversed  or  sus- 
pended them  at  pleasure.  He  blasted 
the  fig  tree  by  a  single  word  ;  and,  wha* 
to  us  was  the  dawn  of  some  high  antic) 
pation,  He  made  man  the  subject  of  Hit 
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miracles.  He  restored  sight  to  the  blind. 
He  restored  speech  to  the  dumb.  He 
**estored  motion  to  the  palsied.  And  to 
crown  His  triumph  over  Nature  and  her 
processes,  He  restored  life  to  the  dead. 
He  laid  down  His  own  life,  and  He  took 
it  ur  again.  The  disciples  gave  up  all 
for  lost,  when  they  saw  th^chanipion  of 
their  hopes  made  the  victim  of  that  very 
mortality,  which  He  promised  to  destroy. 
It  was  like  the  revenge  and  the  victory 
of  Nature,  over  Him  who  had  so  often 
prevailed  against  her.  But  it  was  only 
to  make  His  triumph  more  illustrioua 
He  died  and  was  buried ;  but  He 
rose  again.  He  re-entered  that  myste- 
rious bourne,  from  which  it  has  been 
said  that  no  traveller  ever  returns ;  but 
He  did.  He  burst  asunder  the  mighty 
barriers  of  the  grave.  He  re-entered 
and  reanimated  that  body  which  expired 
on  the  cross ;  and  by  that  most  strikinfl 
of  all  testimonies,  His  own  nnalt^ea 
form  emerging  from  the  tomb,  He  has 
given  us  to  know,  that  He  fought  against 
the  law  of  death  and  He  carried  it. 

But  man  not  only  wants  power  to 
achieve  his  own  immortalit3r^  He  also 
wants  light  to  discover  it.  If  such,  in 
spite  of  every  appalling  exhibition  to  the 
contrary,  is  really  to  be  the  uhimate  state 
of  man,  this  doctrine  is  not  brought  to 
light  by  reason.  The  text  indeed  says 
as  much,  in  saying  that  it  is  brought  to 
light  by  the  gospel.  It  represents  this 
great  truth  as  dark  by  Nature,  and  only 
made  clear  by  Revelation.  It  seems  to 
cast  discredit  on  all  the  arguments  of 
science  in  behalf  of  a  future  state ;  and, 
just  for  want  of  a  sufficient  basis  in  the 
evidence  of  Philosophy  on  which  to  rear 
this  noble  anticipation,  it  would  rest  and 
establish  it  chiefly  on  the  evidence  of  faith. 

Iri  the  further,  prosecution  of  this  dis- 
course, let  us  first  advert  to  what  may  be 
called  the  physical  state,  and  then  to  the 
moral  state  of  the  mindj  and  under  .each 
nead,  let  us  endeavour  to  contrast  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  light  of  nature,  with  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  light  of  the 
gospel. 

L  An  argument  for  its  immortality  has 
been  drawn  from  the  consideration  of 
what  we  should  term  the  physics  of  the 
mind — that  is,  from  the  consideration  of 


its  properties,  when  it  is  regarded  as  hat* 
iag  a  separate  or  substantive  being  of  its 
own.  For  example  it  has  been  said  that 
spirit  is^ot. matter,  and  therefore  must  be 
imperishable.  We  (fbofesa  that  we  see 
not  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  We  are 
not  sU're  by  nature  of  the  premises  ;  and 
neither  do  we  apprehend  how  the  conclu- 
sion fk>w8  from  it  We  think  ourselves 
familiar,  with  the-  subtleties  and  the  scho- 
lastics that  have  been  uttered  upon  the 
subject  •  To  us  they  are  &r  from  satis* 
factory ;  nor  can  we  perceive,  aught  of 
that  evideace,  on  which  we  rest  our 
belief  in  any  coming  event  or  coming 
state  of  the  futurity  which  lies  before  us 
— we  can  perceive- no  such  force  of  prac< 
tical  evidence  in  those  abstract  or  meta- 
physic  generalities^  which  are  employed 
to  demonstrate  the  endurance  or  rather 
the  indestructibleness  of  the  thinking 
principle — so  as  to  be  persuaded,  that  il 
shall  indeed  survive  ihe  dissolution  of  the 
body,  and  shall  separately  maintain  its 
consciousness  .and  its  powers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grave. 

Now,  in  the  recorded  fact  of  our  Sa- 
viour's resurrection,  we  see  what  many 
would  call  a  more  popular ;  but  what  we 
should  deem  a  far  more  substantial  and 
satisfactory  argument  for  the  soul's  immor 
tality,  than  any  that  is  furnished  by  the 
speculation  which  \ye  have  now  alluded 
to.  To  us  the  one  appears  as  much 
superior  to  the  other,  as  History  is  more 
solid  than  Hypothesis,  or  as  Experience 
is  of  a  texture  more  firm  than  Imagina- 
tion, or  as  the  Philosophy  of  our  modern 
Bacon,  is  of  n  surer  and  sounder  charac- 
ter than  the  Philosophy  of  the  old  school' 
men.  Now  n  is  upon  the  iact  of  His 
own  resurrection  that  Christ  rests  the 
hope  and  the  promise  of  resurrection 
to  all  of  us.  If  He  be  not  risen  from  the 
^ad,  says  one  of  His  apostles,  we  afe  of 
all  men  the  most  miserable.  It  is  to  this 
fact,  that  he  appeals  as  the  foundation  and 
the  hope  of  immortality.  To  every  cavil 
and  to  every  difficulty  he  opposes  the 
emphatic  argument,  that  Christ  has  risen. 
This  was  Paul's  argum<;nt ;  and  it  has 
descended  by  inheritance  to  us.  We 
have  received  the  testimony.  We  have 
access  to  the  documents.  We  can  take 
a  view  of  the  unexampled  evidence, 
which  has  been  carried  down  to  us  upon 
the  vehicles  of  history  ;  and  in  oppositiov 
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to  all  which  fitncy  or  speculation  can 
xnuMer  against  us,  we, can  appeal  to  the 
iact  It  is  not  a  doctrine  excogitated  by 
the  ingenuities  of  human  reasoning.  It 
is  a  doctrine  submitted  to  the  observa- 
tioQ  of  the  human  senses.  It  is  not 
an.  untried  experiment  While  Jesus 
Christ  lived,  He  made  it  repeatedly,  and 
with  unvaried  success,  upon  others ;  and, 
in  giving  up  His  body  to  the  cross.  He 
made  it  upon  Himself  One  who  could 
carry  an  experiment  such  as  this  to  a 
successful  termination,  has  a  claim  to  be 
listened  to ;  and  He  telb  by  the  mouth  of 
an  apostle^  that  the  fact  of  Himself  hav- 
ing risen,  bears  most  decisively  upon  the 
doctrine  that  we  shall  rise  also.  '*  For 
if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  even  so  them  also  which  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him" 

Let  it  be  remarked,  before  we  conclude 
this  head  of  discourse,  that  the  word  which 
we  render  ^^  abolished,"  signifies  also, 
"  made  of  no  effect."  The  latter  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  is  certainly  more 
applicable  to  our  first  or  our  temporal 
death.  He  has  not  abolished  temporal 
death.  It  still  reigns  with  unmitigated 
violence,  and  sweeps  off  its  successive 
generations  with  as  great  sureness  and 
rapidity  as  ever.  This  part  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  abolished,  but  it  is  rendered 
ineffectual.  Death  stiU  lays  us  in  the 
grave;  but  it  cannot  chain  us  there 
to  everlasting  forg^tfulness.  It  puts  its 
cold  hand  upon  every  one  of  us :  but  a 
power  mightier  than  death  will  lift  it  off, 
and  these  frames  be  again  reanimated 
with  all  the  warmth  of  life  and  of  senti- 
ment. Th»)  church-yard  has  been  called 
the  land  of  silence  ;  and  silent  it  is  indeed 
to  those  who  occupy  it  The  Sabbath 
bell  is  no  longer  heard;  nor  yet  the  tread 
of  the  living  population  above  them. 
But  though  removed  from  the  hearing 
of  every  earthly  sound,  yet  shajl  they 
hear  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet^  It 
shall  enter  the  loneliness  of  their  dwel- 
lings, and  be  heard  through  Death's 
remotest  caverns.  When  we  open  the 
sepulchres  of  the  men  of  other  times,  the 
fragments  of  skeletons  and  the  moulder- 
ing of  bones  form  indeed  a  humiliating 
spectacle.  But  the  working  of  the  same 
power  which  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
shall  raise  corruption  to  a  comelier  form, 
and  invest  it  in  all  the  bloom  and  vigour 
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of  immortality.  So  is  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  It  is  sown  in  corruption. 
It  is  raised  in  incorruption«  It  is  sown  in 
dishonour.  It  is  raised  in  glory.  It  is 
sown  in  weakness.  It  is  raised  in  power. 
It  is  sown  a  natural  body.  It  is  raised  a 
spiritual  body.  This  corruptible  mu§t 
put  on  incorruption ;  and  this  tnortal 
must  put  on  immortality.  So  when  this 
corruption  shall  have  put  on  incorruption. 
and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immor- 
tality, then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written.  Death  is  swallowed 
up  in  vjetory. 

II.  But  another  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  man,  has  been  d]:awn  by 
philosophers  from  the  moral  state  of  his 
mind;  and  more  especially  from  that 
progressive  expansion,  which  they  afHrm 
it  to  have  undergone,  in  respect  of  its 
virtues  as  well  as  of  its  powers.  Still  we 
fear,  that,  in  respect  of  this  argument  too, 
the  flowery  description  of  the  moralists 
has  no  proof,  and  more  particularly  no 
experience  to  support  it  There  is  a 
beauty  we  do  confess  in  many  of  their 
representations ;  but  beauty  is  only  for 
them  who  sit  at  ease.  It  is  a  cruel 
mockery  to.  the  man  who  is  surrounded 
by  the  agonies  of  a  death-bed  ;  and  has 
in  his  immediate  view,  the  dread  images 
of  annihilation  or  vengeance.  Yes !  we 
have  heard  them  talk,  and  with  eloquence 
too,  of  the  good  man  and  of  his  prospects 
— -^f  his  progress  in  life  being  a  splendid 
career  of  virtue,  and  of  his  death  being  a 
gentle  transition  to  another  and  a  beuer 
world— of  its  being  the  goal  where  he 
reaps  the  honourable  reward  that  is  due 
to  his  accomplishments,  or  being  little 
more  than  a  step  in  his  proud  march  to 
eternity.  This  is  all  very  fine,  but  it 
is  the  fineness  of  poetry.  Where  is  the 
evidence  of  its  being  any  better  than 
a  deceitful  imagination  ? 

We  might  believe  that  there  was  some- 
thing real  in  this  stately  progression  to 
eternity,  if  we  saw  it ;  but  we  see  it  not 
Why  so  cruel  an  interruption  to  the  pro- 
gress? What  means  this  awful  and 
mysterious  death?  Why  is  the  good 
man  not  suffered  to  carry  on  in  his  tri- 
umphant progress ;  and  how  comes  this 
dark  and  inexplicable  event,  to  be  inter- 
posed between  him  and  the  full  accom* 
plishment  of  his  destiny?      You  may 
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choose  to  call  it  a  step  ;  but  there  is  no 
virtue  in  a  name  to  quell  our  suspicion. 
It  bears  in  every  circumstance  all  the 
marks  of  a  termination.  We  see  the 
gradual  decay  of  those  faculties,  which 
you  tell  us,  but  tell  us  falsely,  are  ripen- 
ing  Jind  expanding.  We  see  those  vir- 
tues which  you  have  represented  as  in  a 
state-  of  constant  perseverance — ^we  see 
them  giving  way  to  the  power  of  disease 
— we  see  them  withering  into  feebleness ; 
and,  instead  of  that  which  confers  grace 
or  dignity  on  man,  we  see  the  peevish- 
ness, the  discontent,  the  fretfulneS  of  age. 
We  see  the  body  bending  to  the  dust. 
We  see  it  extended  in  all  the  agony  of 
-  helplessness  and  pain.  To  call  this  a 
triumphant  procession  to  eternity— or  to 
disguise  those  actual  horrors  which  the 
ear  hears  and  the  eye  witnesses,  by  the 
gildings  of  a  flimsy  imagination  !  We 
observe  the  emission  of  the  last  breath  ; 
and,  whether  the  spirit  is  extinguished  or 
fled  to  another  residence,  Nature  tells  us 
not — but  when  the  academic  aeclaimer 
talks  of  his  fancied  career  of  perfection, 
we  should  lift  the  honest  front  of  expe- 
rience against  him,  and  call  upon  him  to 
reveal  to  us  the  mystery  of  death.  How 
:;omes  an  event  so  unseemly  to  meet  the 
hero  of  immortality,  on  the  path  he  was 
treading  with  such  security  and  triumph? 
What  the  purpose  of  such  an  interrup- 
•  tion  at  all  ?  Why  has  the  being,  whom 
they  would  proudly  assimilate  to  angels, 
such  an  ordeal  to  undergo  7  Why  like 
them  does  he  not  flourish  in  perpetual 
vigour  ?  And  how  shall  we  explain  that 
mighty  change,  with  all  its  affecting  ac- 
companiments of  reluctance  and  agony 
and  despair? 

Death  gives  the  lie  to  all  the  specula- 
tions of  all  the  moralists ;  but  it  only 
gives  evidence  and  consistency  to  the 
statements  of  the  gospel.  The  doctrines 
of  the  New  Testament  will  bear  to  be 
CO rl fronted  with  the  rough  and  vigorous 
lessons  of  experience.  They  attempt  no 
ornament  ana  no  palliation.  They  give 
the  tru*h  in  all  its  severity — nor  do  they 
attempt  to  strow  flowers  around  the  se- 
pulchre, or  pour  a  deceitful  perfume  into 
the  rottenness  of  the  grave.  Were  a 
physician  to  take  up  my  case,  and  speak 
lightly  of  my  ailments,  while  I  knew 
that  a  consuming  disease  was  working 
and  making  progress  within  me,  [  should 


have  no  confidence  in  him,  or  m  hit 
remedies.  I  should  like  him  to  see  the 
mischief  in  its  full  extent,  that  the  medi- 
cine applied  may  be  such  as  to  meet  and 
to  combat  with  it  Now  Christ  the  Pay- 
sician  of  souls  has  taken  up  their  disease 
in  all  its  malignity.  There  is  no  soften- 
ing, no  disguise,  in  the  representation  of 
His  messengers.  Their  account  of  death 
accords  with  our  experience  of  it.  What 
they  tell  us  of  death,  is  what  we  feel  it  to 
be — not  that  thing  of  triumph,  which  out 
of  Christianity  and  beyond  the  circle  of 
its  influence  it  never  is  ;  but  a  thing  of 
distress,  and  horror,  and  unnatural  vio- 
lence. He  who  is  weak  enough  to  be 
carried  along  by  the  false  and  the  flimsy 
eloquence  of  sentimental  moralists,  might 
be  led  to  believe  that  "the  man  who  dies 
is  only  sinking  gently  to  repose,  or  wing- 
ing his  way  to  a  triumphant  eternity. 
But  the  Bible  tells  us  differently — that 
out  of  Christ  there  is  no  triumph  and  no 
gentleness  about  L  It  talks  of  the  sting, 
and  of  the  pains,  and  of  the  fear  of  death; 
and  what  we  feel  and  know  of  the  shrink- 
ings  of  nature,  proves  that  it  has  expe- 
rience on  its  side.  And  the  book  which 
characterizes  so  truly  death  in  itself,  is 
worthy  at  least  of  our  attention,  when  it 
treats  of  death  in  its  moral  or  spiritual 
bearings. 

Death  then,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  senses,  is  but  the  extinction  oi  that 
life  which  we  now  livff  in  the  world  ;  but 
death,  as  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture,  is 
the  effect  and  the  sentence  of  sin.  Sin  is 
the  root  of  the  mischief ;  and  it  is  a  mis- 
chief which  Scripture  represents  as 
stretching  in  malignity  and  duration,  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  senses.  Had  we 
no  other  s^uide  than' our  senses,  we  might 
conceive  death  to  be  a  mere  annihilation ; 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  their  being, 
to  be  the  whole  amount  of  the  calamity 
inflicted  upon  sinners.  But  distinct  from 
this  death  of  the  body,  there  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  death  of  the  soul — not  a 
death  which  consists  in  the  extinction  of 
its  consciousness,  for  the  conscience  of 
guilt  will  keep  by  it  for  ever — not  a  3eath 
which  imj)lies  the  cessation  of  feeling,  for 
to  feeling  it  will  continue  to  be  all  alive, 
though  the  feeling  of  intense  suffering — 
not  a  death  by  which  all  sense  of  God 
will  be  expunged,  for  the  sense  ol  God* 
oflfended  countenance  will  abide  by  it  ntd 
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agonize  it  through  all  eternity.  He  who 
undergoa^^this  second,  this  spiritual  death, 
does  not  therehy  cease  to  have  life ;  but 
he  ceases  to  have  that  favor  of  God  which 
is  better  than  life.  He  lives  it  is  true,  but 
it  is  the  life  of  an  exile  from  hope  and 
from  happiness.  He  lives,  but  it  is  in  a 
state  of  hopeless  distance  from  the  foun- 
tain of  living  water.  God  is  at  enmity 
towards  him ;  and  in  his  own  heart  there 
is  enmity  towards  God.  This  at  least  is 
the  death  of  enjoyment  It  is  the  death 
of  all  those  pleasures,  and  of  all  those 
perceptions,  which  belong  to  a  right  moral 
state  of  existence.  In  this  sense  truly  the 
soul  is  dead,  though  alive  and  most  pun- 
gently  alive  to  the  corrosions  of  that  worm 
whicn'dieth  not.  In  this  sense  there  has 
been  a  quenching  of  its  life,  though  all 
awake  to  the  pain  and  the  anguish  of  the 
fire  that  is  not  quenched.  The  temporal 
death  is  only  the  portal  to  sorer  calami- 
ties. All  who  sin  shall  die ;  but  this  is 
not  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence.  All 
who  die  in  sin  shall  live  in  torment. 

Now  it  promises  well  for  our  Sa- 
viour's treatment  of  this  sore  malady — 
that  He  hath  as  it  were  placed  Himself 
at  the  source  of  the  mischief,  and  there 
made  head  against  it  He  has  combated 
the  radical  force  and  virulence  of  the 
disease.  He  has  probed  it  to  the  bottom. 
He  has  grappled  with  sin  in  its  origin 
and  its  principle.  He  has  taken  it  away 
— for  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  on  the 
accursed  tree,  He  has  expiated  its  |^uilt ; 
and,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  m  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  He  is  rooting  out 
its  existence.  Had  He  only  put  together 
the  fragments  of  my  body,  and  recalled 
my  soul  to  its  former  tenement — He 
would  have  done  nothing.  Sin,  both  in 
its  power  and  in  its'eonderanaUon,  would 
have  claimed  me  as  its  own — and,  in 
dreary  banishment  from  God,  it  would 
have  recalled  me  to  life,  but  a  life  of 
mi^ry ;  and  stamped  on  me  immortali- 
ty, but  an  immortality  of  despair.  But 
the  Author  of  the  gospel  has  swept  off 
the  whole  burden  of  the  calamity.  He 
has  made  a  decisive  thrust  into  the  very 
heart  and  principle  of  the  disease.  He 
has  destroyed  sin,  for  He  has  both  can- 
celled the  sentence  and  washed  away 
the  pollution;  and,  by  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  mystery  which  angels  desire 
fa  look  into,  He  brings  sinners  unto 


God,  where  they  shall  ever  rejoice  in  the 
purest  light  and  iie  happiest  immor- 
tality. 

To  estimate  aright  the  new  moral  ex* 
istence  into  which  Christ  ushers  every 
sinner  who  receives  Him, — we  nave 
only  to  reflect  how  it  is  that  every  sinner, 
apart  from  Christ,  stahds  towards  God 
He  is  either  immersed  in  deep  oblivion 
and  unconcern,  and  so  may  well  be  ac- 
counted dead  to  the  Being  who  made 
and  who  upholds  kim;  or  if  his  con- 
science be  at  all  awake  to  a  true  sense  of 
his  delinquencies  from  the  law,  he  musi 
view  the  lawgiver  with  a  feeling  of 
dread  and  discomfort  and  jealousy. 
There  is  a  wide  <^^:^ph  of  alienation  be- 
tween him  and 'his  Afaker ;  and  the  habi- 
tual the  haunting  apprehension  of  God*s 
displeasure  towards  him,  engend<*rs  in 
him  back  again  a  habitual  dishice  towards 
God.  There  is  no  community  of  affec- 
tion or  confidence  betwixt  them  ;  and 
pursued  as  he  is  by  a  conviction  of  guilt, 
which  he  cannot  resist  and  cannot  escape 
from,  he  imagines  a  scowl  on  the  aspect 
of  the  Divinity— «n  awful  barrier  of 
separation,  by  which  he  is  hopelessly 
and  irrecoverably  exiled  from  the  Aacrcd 
throne  of  the  Eternal.  His  s^)irit  is  not 
at  ease.  It  is  glad  to  find  relief,  in  the 
day-dreams  of  a  passing  world,  from 
those  solemn  realities,  the  thought  of 
which  so  agitates  and  disquiets  it  It 
seeks  an  opiate  in  the  things  of  sense 
and  time,  against  the  disturbance  which 
it  finds  in  the  things  of  eternity  j  and  so, 
cradled  in  profoundest  lethargy,  it, 
while  alive  unto  the  world,  is  dead  unto 
God. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  greater  revolu 
tion  in  the  heart,  than  that  which  would 
ensue  on  the  burden  of  this  distrust  oi 
of  this  apathy  being  done  away — when, 
instead  of  viewing  God  with  terror,  or 
shrinking  from  the  thought  of  Him.  the 
sinner  would  steadfastly  gaze  upon  His 
reconciled  countenance,  and  be  assured 
of  the  complacency  and  the  good-will 
that  were  graven  thereupon.  Now  a 
simple  faith  in  th^  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  is  competent  to  achieve  this.  It 
would  loosen  the  spirit's  bondage,  by 
merely  transforming  the  aspect  of  the 
Divinity  from  that  of  an  enemy  to  that 
of  a  friend.  It  would  change  our  indif- 
ference or  our  hatred  into  love  ;  and  this 
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word,  we  can  assert  upon  the  solemn  as- 
severation, nay,  upon  the  oath  of  the 
Divinity  Himself  that  all  who  beheve  in 
tlis  Son  shall  have  their  fruit  unto  holi- 
ness, and  the  end  everlasting  life. 

Such  is  the  hope  of  your  caiU  :ig.  Hold 
it  firm  and  fast  even  unto  the  end  ;  and  < 
the  bed  of  death  will  be  to  you  a  scene  of 
triumph — the  last  messenger  will  be 
a  messenger  of  joy;  and  those  bright 
images  of  peace  and  rapture  and  eleva- 
tion, which,  out  of  Christ,  are  the  mere 
fabrication  of  the  fancy,  will,  in  Christ, 
be  found  to  have  a  reality  and  a  fulfil- 
ment, which  shall  bear  you  up  in  the 
midst  of  your  dyins  agonies,  with  a  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  It  is  no 
longer  an  idle  declamation  now.  There 
is  many  a  minister  of  Christ  who  could 
give  you  experience  for  it.  He  can  take 
you  to  the  house  of  mourning — ^to  the 
mansion  of  pain  and  of  sickness — to  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  man.  He  can 
draw  aside  the  curtain  which  covers  the 
last  hours  of  the  good  man's  existence, 
and  show  you  how  a  Christian  can  die. 


He  can  ask  you  to  bend  your  ear,  and  to 
catch  the  Altering  accents  of  praise  and 
of  piety.  What  meaneth  that  joy  in  the 
midst  of  suffering — that  hope  in  the  midst 
of  breathlessness  and  pain — that  elevation 
in  the  midst  of  cruellest  agonies  1  It  is 
not  his  own  merit  which  sustains  him.— 
It  is  the  merit  of  a  benevolent  Saviour. 
It  'a  not  a  sense  of  his  own  righteousness 
which  gives  intrepidity  to  his  expiring 
bosom.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
It  is  the  hope  of  being  found  in  Him, 
and  a  sense  of  the  grace  and. forgiveness 
which  he  has  received  through  His 
hands.  In  a  word  it  is  Christ  who  re- 
solves the  mystery.  It  is  His  presence 
which  throws  tranquillity  and  joy  around 
the  scene  of  distress.  It  is  He  who  ad- 
ministers vigour  to  the  dymg  man ;  and, 
while  despair  sits  on  every  countenance, 
and  relatives  are  weeping  around  him. 
He  enables  him  to  leave  them  all  with 
this '  exulting  testimony — O  death  where 
is  thy  sting — O  grave  where  is  thy 
victory  I 


SERMON  XXV. 

T%e  Brevity  of  Human  Lift.  • 
"  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  shorf'-^l  Cor.  vii.  29 


The  affirmation  of  the  text  may  be 
tried  by  a  most  distinct  arithmetic.  The 
average  of  man's  life  is  numerically 
known.  And  should  there  be  an  over- 
weening confidence  to  carry  our  hopes 
beyond  this  average,  the  maximum  of 
life  is  numerically  known.  And,  to 
balance  the  uncertainty  whether  our  days 
upon  earth  may  not  greatly  exceed  the 
average,  there  is  an  equal  uncertainty 
whether  they  may  not  as  greatly  fall 
short  of  it  There  is  no  point,  from  its 
origin  downwards,  in  which  death  may 
not  lay  his  arrest  on  the  current  of  hu- 
man existence ;  and  as  if  the  whole 
domain  of  humanity  were  his  own,  does 
he  go  forth  at  large  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other  of  it ;  nor  is  there  a  single  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  on  which,  with  free 
aad  unfaltering  footstep,  he  may  not  en- 


ter. In  the  churchyard,  we  see  graves 
of  every  dimension.  This  land  of  silence 
is  far  more  densely  peopled  by  young 
than  by  old — provmg  that  through  all* 
the  departments  of  life,  whether  of  age, 
or  of  youth,  or  of  infancy,  the  arrows  of 
this  mi&fhty  destroyer  flee  at  random.  « 
Parents  nave  oflener  to  weep  over  their 
children's  tomb,  than  children  have  to 
carry  their  parents  to  that  place,  where 
lies  the  mouldering  heiatp  of  the  gepera- 
tions  that  have  already  gone  by.  So  that 
on  the  side  of  our  text,  we  haye  the  ciear- 
est  lights  both  of  arithmetic  and  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  one  would  think  it  superflu- 
ous to  hold  any  parley  with  the  under* 
standing,  on  a  topic  of  which  the  proof  is 
so  overpowering. 

Why,  it  nay  be  thought,  should  we 
be  anxious  in  urging  a  truth,  which  may 
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safely  be  left  to  its  own  evidence?  or 
take  occasion  strenuously  and  repeatedly 
to  affirm,  what  uoi  e  is  able  to  deny  ? 
And  this  is  just  the  marvellous  anomaly 
cif  our  nature,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
explain.  Id  the  face  of  all  this  evidence, 
and  in  utter  opposition  to  the  judgment 
which  is  extorted  thereby,  there  is  an 
obstinate  practical  delusion,  that  resides 
most  coLStantly  within  the  hearts,  and 
rules  most  imperiously  over  the  habits 
of  the  vast  majority  of  our  species.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  incapable  of  all  influ- 
ence from  futurit}  ;  for  it  is  the  future 
^in  of  the  present  adventure,  or  the 
luture  issue  of  the  present  arrangement, 
or  the  future  resuh  of  the  {yesent  contri- 
Yance,  that  sets  about  the  whole  of  human 
activity  agoing.  But  it  is  to  the  future 
death,  and  to  the  future  condition  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  that  we  are  so  strangely 
insensible.  We  are  all  in  the  glow  and 
bufitle  and  eagerness  of  most  intense  ex- 
pectation, about  the  events  that  lie  on  the 
intermediate  distance  between  us  and 
death ;  and  as  blind  to  the  certainty  of 
the  death  itself,  as  if  this  distance  stretched 
indefinitely  onward  in  the  region  of  anti- 
cipation before  us,  or  as  if  it  were  indeed 
uQ  eternity.  There  is  a  busy  fitful  and 
unsettled  dream  into  which  the  world 
has  been  lulled  as  if  by  fascination ;  and 
out  of  which  neither  the  moan  of  fre- 
quent death-beds,  nor  the  daily  tolling 
of  the  funeral  bell,  nor  the  constant  break- 
ing down  of  existing  £imilies,  nor  the 
piece-meal  filing  away  of  the  old  society, 
nor  the  building  up  of  a  new  one  in  its 
place — ^we  say  that  there  is  a  deep  sleep 
upon  our  world,  out  of  which  the  whole 
noise  and  turmoil  and 'terror  of  these  in- 
cessant changes,  have  been  totally  unable 
to  awaken  us. 

Nor  do  we  expect  of  a  new  utterance 
about  the  brevity  of  tiihe,  that  it  will 
awaken  you.  For  this  purpose,  there 
must  be  the  putting  forth  of  a  force  that 
is  supernatural ;  and  the  most  experi- 
mental demonstration  we  know  of  this 
necessity,  is  the  torpor  of  the  human 
soul  about  death,  and  the  tenacity  where- 
with it  stands  its  ground  against  the 
most  pathetic  and  the  most  palpable  ex- 
hibitions of  it  W3  are  never  more 
assured  of  man,  that  he  is  wholly  sold 
over  to  the  captivity  of  this  world,  than 
on  witnessing  the  strong  adherence  of 


his  heart  to  it,  under  the  most  touching 
experiences  of»its  vanity — than  on  per 
ceivin^iiow  unmoved  he,  is  out  of  all  his 
earthhness,  whether  he  go  from  burials 
to  business,  or  from  business  back  again 
to  burials — than  on  observing  how,  after 
having  carried  a  neighbour  to  his  grave, 
and  there  trod  as  it  were  on  the  confines 
of  the  world,  he  will  turn  him  again 
with  a  devotedness  as  intense  and  as  un- 
broken to  its  concerns  and  companies  as 
before.     We  affirm,  that  of  the   spell 
which  binds  him  to  earth,  no  power 
within  the  compass  of  nature  is  able  to 
disenchant  him — that  argument  will  not 
— and  the  inroads  of  mortality  on  his 
own   dwelling-place  will  not« — and  ser- 
mons poured  forth  over  the  closing  grave 
of  the  dearest  of  his  family  will  not — and 
the  evident  approaches  of  the  last  mes- 
senger to  his  own  perspn  will  not — And 
it  is  indeed  a  most  affecting  spectacle  to 
behold,  amid  the  warnings  and  the  symp- 
toms of  a  dissolution  which  so  speedily 
awaits  him,  that  he  just  hugs  more  closely 
to  lis  heart  that  world,  which  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  torn  away  from  his  embraces 
for  ever.     Give  me  then  a  man  who  is 
actually  alive  to  the  realities  of  faith ; 
and  the  inference  from  all  this  is,  that 
another  power  than  that  of  the  experience 
of  nature  over  the  feelings  of  nature,  must 
have  been  put  forth  to  quicken  him. 
There  is  not  within  the  compass  of  all 
that  is  visible,  any  cause  competent  to  the 
working  of  sgch  an  effect  upon  the  human 
spirit.     The  power  which  awakens  it  to 
a  sense  of  spiritual  things,  cometh  from 
a  spiritual  quarter.     There  is  nought  in 
the  world  that  is  present,  which  can 
bring  a  human  soul  under  the  dominion 
of  the  world  that  is  to  come.    One  would 
have  thought,  that  the  failures  and  the 
fluctuations  of  time  might  have  shaken 
the  heart  of  man  out  of  its  devotedness 
to  time,  and  shifted  its  regards  to  eternity. 
But  it  would  appear  not.     The  mere 
destruction  of  our  earthly  dependence,  is 
not  enough,  to  shift  our  desires  and  our 
dependence  to  ahat  which  is  heavenly. 
The  losses  and  the  desolations  which 
attach  to  the  life  of  sense,  and  the  cer* 
tainty  of  all  its  joys  and  interests  being 
speedily  and  totally  swept  away — these 
it  would  appear,  will  not  of  themselvef 
germinate  within   us  the  life  of  faith. 
The  unmoved  earthliness  of  the  soul 
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amid  all  the  pathos,  and  warning',  and 
menace,  and  solemn  instruction  of  those 
affecting  changes,  which  our  earth  so 
•convincingly  exhibits — ^this,  of  itself,  de- 
monstrates the  need  that  there  is,  for  the 
might  and  the  mystery  of  a  higher  agent, 
to  transform  that  which  is  carnal  into 
that  which  is  spiritual.  In  a  word,  the 
decay  and  the  dissolatron  of  all  that  is 
below,  have  no  effect  in  raising  the 
downward  tendencies  of  the  heart,  which 
is  only  cradled  thereby  into  more  sunken 
infatuation,  and  strangely  cleaves  with 
more  tenacity  to  a  scene,  on  which  .the 
characters  of  littleness,  and  frailty,  and 
rapid  evanescence  stand  so  palpably  en- 
graven. This  wondrous  phenomenon 
of  our  nature,  convinces  us  of  the  doc- 
trine of  regeneration.  It  informs  us  that 
no  treatment  short  of  this,  is  able  to  spi- 
ritualize us — that  ere  our  aff^tions  can 
be  set  on  the  things  which  are  above,  an 
influence  from  above  must  descend  upon 
them ;  or  ere  we  become  alive  to  the 
unfading  glories  and  the  ethereal  delights 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  there  must  come 
down  from  that  sanctuary,*  the  Kght  and 
the  power  of  a  special  revelation. 

There  is  a  real  and  a  most  momentous 
distinction,  between  the  children  of  light, 
and  the  children  of  this  world  ;  and  that 
is  a  distinction  which  ougrht  to  be  fre- 
quently  adverted  to,  in  our  addresses  to 
every  mixed  or  general  congregation. 
There  are  those  of  you,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
who  have  been  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  so 
made  practically  alive  to  the  reality  and 
the  emphatic  import  of  eternal  things : 
And,  there  are  those  of  you,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  who  have  not  been  disturbed,  or 
at  least  not  yet  awakened  out  of  the  deep 
slumbers  of  carnality ;  and  to  whom,  till 
they  are  so  awakened,  the  shortness  of 
human  life  will  prove  an  areiiment,  in 
every  way  as  feeble  and  as  fruitless,  as 
any  that  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  maga- 
zines either  of  natural  of  revealed  truth. 
Let  us  first,  therefore,  endeavour  to  urge 
on  the  former  of  these  two  classes,  such 
Christian  lessons  as  the  text  might  lead 
us  at  present  to  administer ;  and  then 
let  us  endeavour  to  urge  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  on  the  latter  of  these  two 
classes  J  and  ttat  still  too  from  the  con- 
Hideration  of  our  text,  which,  though 
without  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  will  fall 
po\\3rle88ly  on  their  consciences,  may, 


by  the  Spirit  of  God,  whidi  bo&  they 
and  we  ore  bound  to  pray  for,  be  the 
very  instrument  of  awakening  them. 

I.  The  first  lesson  that  we  would  urge 
from  the  shortness  of  oor  abode  upoD 
earth,  is  moderation  in  regard  to  all  ita 
enjoyments — moderation,  whether  of  de« 
sire  in  the  pursuit,  or  of  delight  in 
the  possession  of  them.  There  is  not  a 
stronger  indication  of  time  being  felt  as 
substantia  ly  our  all,  and  of  eternity  be- 
ing but  a  shadowy  dream  in  our  imagin- 
ation, than  the  fuU  set  of  our  hearts  upop 
the  advancement  of  our  condition  in  this 
world-*-80  as  to  bedim  all  our  prosoects, 
and  reduce  f  utter  powerlessness  all  our 
effects  towards  the  advancement  of  oai 
condition  in  the  next  world.  The  plau- 
sibility wherewith  this  undoubted  habit 
of  the  soul  is  often  liartliated,  is  the  duty 
that  lies  upon  us  ail,  of  building  up  a 
provision  for  our  family.  But  then  they 
too  are  a  family  of  immortals.  They  too 
are  travelling  along  a  journey  that  is 
short,  and  towards  a  long  and  lasting 
habitation.  And  if  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  for  the  expenses  of  their  road, 
shuts  out  all  care  for  the  accumulation  of 
that  treasure,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
enrich  and  to  beautify  their  residence  foi 
ever — etill  it  resolves  itself  into  that  delu- 
sion, whereby  the  things  of  sense  have 
been  made  to  elbow  the  things  of  faith 
out  of  the  system  of  human  aflairs.— 
Everyman  loves  himself;  and  the  pref- 
erence of  time  to  eternity  for  himself, 
gives  decisive  token  of  an  unbelief  about 
eternity.  And  most  men  love  their 
children ;  aind  thp  preference  of  their 
time  to  their  eternity,  is"  just  in  every 
way  as  decisive  of  the  same  unbelet 
The  utter  relaxation  of  all  Christ  an 
guardianship  through  the  week,  is  but 
wretchedly  redeem^,  by  the  tasks  and 
the  fornutlities  of  a  Sabbath  evening:  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  busy  and  intent 
and  ever-plying  darefulness  wherewith 
men  will  labour  for  the  earthly  good  of 
their  children,  forms  the  iposi  impressive 
rebuke  that  can  be  given,  of  the  little  they 
do  and  the  listiessness  they  feel  for  their 
unperishable  souls.  And  O  did  ther  but 
compute,  both  for  tliemselves  nni  foT 
their  little  ones — how  soon  the  high- 
blown enterprise,  with  all  its  train  of 
sanguine  hopes,  and  dazzUng  anti:ipA 
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lions,  and  rapidly  succe'jding  centages, 
and  the  brilliant  perspective,  ferhaps  of  a 
family  raised  to  unbounded  affluence, 
and  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  free 
and  honourable  con'panionship  among 
the  upper  circles  of  society — did  they 
compute,  as  they  would  the  returns  of 
any  worldly  adventure,  how  very  soon 
time  with  its  ceaseless  footstep  will  out- 
stride  the  whole  speculatipi),  and  cast 
both  them  and  their  children's  children 
behind  it  among  the  ages  that  are  forgot- 
ten— did  they  but  think  of  the  speed  and 
the  certainly  of  that  coming  day,  when 
their  bodies  shall  be  food  for  the  creeping 
things  of  the  earth ;  and  their  souls,  if 
neglected  now,  shall  then  be  wixndering 
in  unprovided  nakedness,  through  the 
dark  realms  of  condemnation— did  they 
but  figure,  as  well  they  might,  the  look 
of  despair,  and  the  language  of  fell  but 
fruitless  execration,  which  ungodly  fami- 
lies will  then  cast  at  the  parents  by 
whom  their  eternity  has  been  undone — 
did  they  contemplate  with  adequate  feel- 
ing, the  anguish,  and  the  helplessness, 
and  the  hatred,  and  the  scowling  re- 
proach, that  should  then  sit  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those,  for  whom  now  they 
toil  80  strenuously,  and  in  the  splendour 
of  whose  cominff  opulenc^  they  rejoice — 
O  how  would  the  deep  and  the  dis^nai 
cloud  that  sits  on  their  ulterior  prospect, 
overshadow  the  nearer  one.  And  even 
while  they  rode  in  triumph  on  the  wings 
of  this  world's  prospenCy,  would  they 
leam  to  mix  trembling  with  their  mirth, 
and  to  carry  the  burden  of  all  their 
aggrandizement  with  most  reverential 
and  religious  soberness. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  and  secondly, 
a  dangerous  adversity,  as  well  as  a  dan- 
gerous success,  may  be  the  portion  of 
many  a  family ;  and  a  boding  cloud  of 
disaster  may  hang  and  may  discharge 
itself  over  their  earthly  habitation  :  apd 
as  they  look  onward  to  the  scene  of  their 
future  history  in  the  wojld,  may  they 
feel  ithemselves  standing  on  the  margin 
of  a  dark  and  fearful  unknown ;  and 
even  though  daily  bread  is  made  sur#  by 
the  promises  oT  Ood  to  all  who  trust  in 
them — yet  who  can  broo\  the  humilia- 
tion of  a  descent  so  wofu* ':  and  what  is 
the  charm  that  can  tranquillize  the  heart 
into  patience,  when  the  shame,  and  the 
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disaPDointment,  and  the  terror  of  the  im« 
pendfng  poverty,  have  thus  raised  within 
it  the  conflict  of  many  agitations.  It  is 
thus,  that  man  manifests  nimself  to  be  as 
much  the  creature  of  sense  in  the  day  of 
his  misfortune,  as  in  the  day  of  his  pros- 
perity. It  proves  how  fully  his  affections 
are  set  upon  the  world,  when,  on  gaining 
it,  he  rejoices  as  if  he  had  gained  all ;  but 
it  just  proves  his  affections  to  be  as  fully 
and  as  exclusively  set  upon  the  world, 
when,  on  losing  it,  he  abandons  himself 
as  utterly  to  despair  as  if  he  had  lost  all. 
With  a  spiritual  man,  to  whose  mind 
spiritual  thmgs  come  home,  with  the  im- 
pression of  their  reality — the  considera- 
tion of  our  text  would  be  effectual  in  both 
these  cases  ;  and  while  by  its  first  lesson 
it  would  reiduce  the  extravagance  of  his 
joy,  it  would  by  a  second  lesson  equally 
reduce  the  extravagance  of  his  distress. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  the  faith  of  im- 
mortality, gives  a  certain  firmness  of  tex- 
ture to  the  soul.  It  places  it  on  a  high 
and  a  peaceful  summit,  which  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  earthly  fluctuations.  It 
Wings  within  the  ken  of  the  mortal  eye, 
such  mighty  spaces  of  bliss  and  glory  in- 
terminable, as  serve  to  expunge  from  the 
view  of  the  beholder,  that  short  interven- 
ing distance  by  which  he  is  conducted  to 
the  margin  of*^  this  vast  territory.  It  is 
indeed  a  high  exhibition  which  the  disci- 
ple makes  of  his  Christianity,  when,  sure 
of  the  present  day  because  he  knows  that 
its  subsistence  is  guaranteed,  and  sure  of 
the  coming  immortality  because  he  has 
laid  his  full  reliance  on  the  promises  of 
the  gospel — fie  can  fearlessly  commit  the 
whole  of  that  pilgrimage  which  lies  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  to  a  faithful- 
ness that  he  knows  to  be  unfailing— ^ 
when,  from  the  shore  of  present  certainty, 
he  can  eye  without  dismay  the  brief  but 
the>  stormy  pwage  that  lies  on  this  side 
of  death — when>  athwart  the  dreary  wil- 
derness, he  can  behoW  the  day-slar  of  im-' 
mortality,  and  be  cheered  bv  the  beams 
of  light  and  love  and  purity  tliat irradiate 
therefrom ;  and,  knowing  that  though 
the  discipline  for  heaven  be  severe'  yet 
the  time  of  that  discipline  is  short,  he  can 
put  up  with  all  the  pain  and  all  the  pov- 
erty which  are  allotted  to  his  life  in 
this  world,  and  possess  his  soul  in  hope 
and  in  patience. 
And  there  are  other  and  severer  ilb 
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than  those  of  poverty,  wherewith  the 
spirit  of  a'  pilgrim  may  be  sorely  exer- 
cised. There  may  be  the  death  of 
friends ;  and,  what  perhaps  is  still  more 
insupportable,  there  may  be  their  deser- 
tion and  their  treachery.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  the  arch-enemy  of  our  race,  to 
instil  of  his  own  spirit  into  the  hearts  of 
men — thus  making  it  possit)le,  even  in 
the  fair  intercourse  of  society,  to  meet 
with  deep  and  unfeeling  cruelty  under 
the  guise  of  kindness  ;  and,  in  return  for 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  wherewith 
one  pours  out  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship into  another's  ear,  to  thVing  upon 
himself  the  unkindness  and  the  wiles 
and  the  bitter  derision  of  a  cool  and 
crafty  deceiver.  The  great  balsam  for 
the  wounded  heart,  under  an  infliction  so 
painful,  is  the  hope  of  immortality — in 
the  believing  sight  of  that  distant  heaven, 
where  cunning  and  contrivance  and 
brooding  secrecy  are  unknown — where 
the  light  of  a  pure  and  cloudless  trans- 
parency, sits  upon  every  character — and 
not  one  countenance  that  there  opens 
upon  you  with  benignity,  which  does  not 
I'ruiy  express  tne  glow  and  the  gracious- 
ne«s  thai  are  to  be  found  in  \ne  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  soul.  This  cheer- 
ing hope  is  the  grand  medicine  of  the 
heart,  under  the  bitterness  it  may  be 
doomed  to  experience  ;  but  it  does  add  a 
mellowing  influence  to  the  operation, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  conflict  of  all 
its  emotions  that  it  will  be  soon  over — 
that  the  triumphs  of  an  infernal  policy 
have  but  their  litfle  and  their  short-lived 
day,  which  will  speedily  be  ended — ^that 
a  retreat  of  pe^cefulness  is  at  hand,  in 
the  bosom  oi  which  the  oppressor  and 
his  victim  will  lie  down  in  their  graves 
together,  where  *the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  where  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

But  this  conducts  u^to  the  third 
Christian  lesson,  to  which  the  consider- 
ation of  our  text  might  lend  a  very  pow- 
erful reinforcement ;  and  tnat  is  a  lesson 
of  charity,  even  in  the  midst  of  deepest 
injuries  and  bitterest  provocations.  A 
great  deal  more  than  one  half  of  the  ma- 
lignity and  exasperation  of  this  world,  is 
due  to  the  want  of  mutual  understanding. 
We  often  murmur,  the  one  against  the 
other,  just  because  we  misconceive  one 
another.     And  the  proud  and  8tubl)orn 


attitude  of  the  tiro  adversaries,  and  the 
sullen  distance  at  which  they  so  im- 
movably stand,  and  the  deep  and  ireful 
animosities  which  rankle  within  them, 
and  the  frenzied  imaginations  they  Imve 
of  their  mutual  deceit  and  mutual  worth- 
lessness,  with  all  the  other  symptoms  of 
fierce  and  stout  hostility,  are  often  r-  solv- 
able— not  unto  the  defect  of  truth  or  of 
friendship,  but  purely  into  a  defect  of  ei 
planation.  Now  this  ought  to  have  a  soft- 
ening influence.  But  when  even  for  this, 
the  evidences  whether  of  malice  or  dis- 
honesty, are  too  glaring  to  be  resisted, 
there  is  something  to  temper  and  to  mol- 
lify all  our  sensations  oi  wrathfulnesi, 
in  the  thought  of  the  coming  disease  and 
the  coming  deathbed.  It  were  indeed  a 
triumph,  could  the  kindling  resentments 
that  now  rage  and  burn  within  you,  be 
quenched  by  the  waters  of  compassion ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  think  we  beseech 
you,  even  of  the  greatest  eqemy  you 
may  have  in  this  world — how  soon  the 
fatal  distemper  will  seize  upon  him  j  and 
the  whole  frame  of  his  mortality  wiU 
shake  into  dissolution ;  and  he  will  lie  a 
stricken  and  irrecoverable  patient  in  most 
aflecting  helplessness ;  and  he  will  send 
out  a  voice  of  feebleness  that  may  im- 
plore, but  has  not  strength  to  upbraid 
you ;  and  afler  his  lips  have  quivered 
and  his  eyes  have  rolled  at  the  coming 
on  of  the  last  agony,  he  will  sink  away 
into  deep  and  unbroken  stillness.  And 
O  if  you  but  ^blw  the  pale  and  peaceful 
repose,  that  sits  on  the  dead  man's  coun- 
tenance ;  or,  still  more,  if  you  could  fol- 
low his  unembodied  spirit  to  that  bar, 
where  it  stands  naked  and  defenceless 
before  the  scrutiny  of  God ;  and  behold 
how  it  trembles  there  under  the  piercing 
inspection  of  an  eye,  before  which  all 
deceit  lies  open  and  all  decision  must  for 
ever  melt  away — tell  us  if  this  wefe  pre- 
sent to  your  contemplation  as  it  ou^hi 
whether  it  would  not  curb  the  resdess  in- 
dignancy  of  your  spirit,  and  whether  you 
would  not  forget  all  his  injustice  and  all 
his  cruelties  m  time,  when  you  thought 
of  the  horrors  of  his  undone  eternfty? 

'  But  let  us  rise  from  particular  lessons 
to  one  that  is  comprehensive  of  them  all 
— from  the  separate  graces  which  enter 
into  the  sanctification  of  a  disciple,  to  the 
work  of  sa'tidification  at  large — from  thi 
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special  virtues,  that  enter  as  so  many  dis- 
tinct features  of  worth  and  loveliness  in 
the  Christian  character,  to  the  habit  of 
general  and  most  intent  diligence  in  per- 
fecting that  character  in  all  its  points; 
and  thus  standing  complete  in  the  whole 
^  will  of  God.  There  is  a  mighty  work 
to  be  done ;  and  few  and  evil  are  the 
days  that  are  allotted  for  the  doing  of  it. 
TnQ  race  of  Christianity  is  a  race 
against  lime — ^in  which  therefore  there  is 
not  one  minute  to  spare  frorH  its  earnest- 
ness and  toilsome  prosecution.  We 
know  that  it  is  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  hath  purchased  for  us  our 
title  of  entry  into  Heaven.  But  there  is 
a  righteousness  which  must  adhere  per- 
sonally to  ourselves,  that  we  may  be 
qualified  for  heaven's  exercises  and  heav- 
.  en's  joys.  He  hath  recovered  for  us 
our  inheritance,  and  our  birth-right ;  and 
we  must  now  enter  upon  our  course  of 
education,  that  we  may  become  meet  for 
the  inheritance,  and  be  qualified  for  do- 
ing honour  to  our  birth-right,  by  the 
acquirement  of  all  those  graces  and  pro- 
prieties, which  become  the  possession  of 
it.  It  may  be  by  an  act  oi  undeserved 
patronage,  that  a  place  of  favour  and 
emolument  in  the  service  of  your  earthly 
monarch  is  conferred  upon  you.  But 
yet,  after  all,  there  must  be  a  training  for 
the  place,  and  an  examination  of  your 
personal  fitness  for  its  duties,  ere  you  are 
mducted  into  it.  A  mansion  of  glory  in 
the  upper  paradise,  is  just  such  a  place 
^  of  favour  and  distinction,  under  the  eye 
%tf  your  Monarch  which  is  in  heaven — 
given  freely  through  Christ  Jesus  to  all 
who  will ;  but  still  a  place  for  which 
you  must  be  trained,  and  on  the  success 
of  which  training  you  have  to  undergo 
a  trial  and  an  examination,  and  must 
have  an  approving  sentence  proclaimed, 
ere  the  door  of  heaven  ?hall  be  opened 
to  you. 

On  that  day  we  shall  be  taken  account 
of,  not  according  to  our  dogmata  but  ac- 
cording to  our  doings  ;  and  we  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  any  part  of  ^he  salvation 
that  is  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  un- 
less it  be  found  that  we  have  a  part  in  the 
salvation  that  is  by  the  washmg  of  re- 
generation, and  by  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  to  work  out  this  sal- 
vation, there  must  on  our  part  be  a  fear, 
ind  a  trembling  *  and  an  earnest  suppli- 


cation for  that  grace  of  God,  which  can 
alone  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  His  good  pleasure ;  and  an  ever-ply- 
ing* diligence  in  the  cultivation  of  our 
personal  character,  that  we  may  be  found 
without  spot  and  blemish  in  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ;  and  such  a  contest  with 
nature,  as  that  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
may  prevail  over  it,  and  sin,  though  not 
so  eradicated,  as  that  we  shall  be  free  of 
its  hateful  presence,  may  be  so  subdued 
as  that  we  shall  be  free  of  its  hateful  ty> 
ranny.  And  is  this  a  work,  we  would 
ask,  that  is  only  to  be  taken  up  at  random 
opportunities;  and  abandoned  to  such 
scraps  of  leisure  and  convenience,  as  the 
busy  history  of  a  life  spent  in  worldliness 
can  afford ;  and  put  off  indefinitely  to 
those  rare  and  occasional  spaces,  which 
may  or  may  not  cast  up,  when  a  respite 
from  the  manifold  urgencies  of  the  world 
meets  and  is  at  one  with  the  caprice  of 
our  own  mclinations.  This  may  do  with 
those  who  can'recline  themselves  in  the 
arms  of  their  fancied  orthodoxy,  or  it  may 
do  with  those  who  think  that  the  sobrie- 
ties of  civil  life  are  prepara.ion  enough 
for  the  sacred ness  of  heaven.  But  it  will 
not  do  with  those,  who,  aware,  of  the 
mighty  transformation  that  is  called  for 
into  another  heart  and  another  character 
than  before,  labour  to  realize  upon  their 
persons  that  verV  Christianity  which 
shone  forth  in  the  days  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment— when  the  all  things  whatsoever  of 
human  life,  were  consecrated  to  the  glory 
of  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  it ;  and  the 
lamp  of  religion  was  fed  by  the  incense 
of  a  perpetual  f^ffering  ;  and  prayer  with- 
.^ut  ceasing,  and  watchfulness  with  all 
perseverance,  spoke  the  habitual  attitude 
of  men  whose  lives  were  ever  girded  for 
the  work  and  girded  for  the  warfare — 
who,  in  every  change  of  experience, 
could  find  a  something  to  do,  that  inarked 
the  discipleship  on  which  they  had  en- 
tered ;  and,  on  the  constant  outlook  of 
defence  against  the  disturbing  forces  of 
the  world,  could  keep  an  unstained  purity 
in  the  midst  of  its  most  deceitful  blan- 
dishments, and  a  fervent  unabated  charity 
of  spirit  when  assailed  by  its  host  of  most 
galnng  provocations. 

There  is  indeed  a  mighty  work  to  be 
done  ere  we  die — that  of  crucifying  the 
old  man,  and  making  a  new  man  allover 
again — that  of  resisting  the  desires  and 
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ha  habits  of  nature,  till  they  aio  at  least 
vanquished,  if  not  exterminated — that  of 
tranamuting  the  charaoter  of  earth  which 
i^e.  have  at  the  first,  into  the  charaoker  of 
heaven  which  we  must  acquire  after- 
wardsv  else  heaven  we  shall  never  reach. 
The  distaace,. great  as  it  is  between  the 
two  states,  muse  be. traversed  on  this  side 
of  death,  or  we  shall  never  attain  a  state 
of  blessedness  on  the  other  side  of  death. 
It  is  a  far  journey. ;  and  short  is  the  period 
that  we  have  for  tho  performance  of  it. 
With  many  of  us  the  day  is  far  spent ; 
and  the  shades  of  night  are  gathering 
around  us ;  end  we  stul  linger^  and  hesi- 
tate, and  send  forth  out  few  feeble  and 
ineffectual  aspirations,  at  the  mere  outset 
of  this  vast  enterprise.  The  thing  to  be 
accomplished  is,  that  we  shall  be  trans- 
lated from  the  mastery  of  sin  to  the  mas- 
tery of  grace;  or  that  the  works  of  the 
flesh  shall  be  abandoned,  and  the  fruits 
of  the  spirit  shall  flourish  upon  our  per- 
sons abundantly.  Ere  these  mortal  bo- 
dies go  into  dissolution,  the  life  of  Christ 
myst  be  made  manifest  in  them—-"  else 
when  they  are  raised  again,  and  sisted 
before  His  judgment  seat,  they  will  be 
found  unfit  of  occupancy  in  any  of  His 
everlasting  habitations.  The  distance 
between  hell  and  heaven  is  not  greater, 
than  is  the  distance  between  sin  and  sa- 
cred ness  ;  and  what  we  have  distinctly 
to  do  while  we  are  in  the  world,  is  to 
make  good  our  departure  from  the  one 
territory  and  our  entrance  upon  the  other ; 
and,  clearing  our  way  from  the  entangle- 
ments which  detain  us  on  the  outcast  and 
accursed  region,  to  breabiforth  on  a  ca- 
reer of  prosperous  and  progressive  ho- 
lm ess. 

Now  one  entanglement  may  detain  us 
as  effectually  as  a  thousand  ;  and  the  fiqer 
subtleties  of  the  world  as  powerfully  en- 
slave and  implicate  the  heart,  as  do  its 
most  gross  and  revolting  criminalities. 
Ye  men,  who  sit  at  ease  as  if  your  work 
was  over,  or  as  if  only  a  little  of  it  was 
yet  leA  which  may  be  done  at  any  time 
— we  do  not  charge  you  with  such  sins, 
as  go  to  deform  your  visible  history.  But 
we  bid  you  remember  that  ungodliness  is 
a  sin — that  causeless  anger  is  a  sin — that 
brooding  anxiety  is  a  sin — that  depend- 
ence on  the  creature  is  a  sin — that  lan- 
gour  in  religion  is  a  sin — that  distaste  for 
prayer  is  a  sii'.     We  bid  you  think  that 


countless  are  the  ains  vihich  go  tc  dea^ 
crate  the  spirit^  while  they  leave  the  as- 
pect  of  the  exterior  moiauty  entire ;  and 
the  busy  discipline  :to  which,  you  are 
palled)  is  io  war  against- ^d  to  subjugate 
them  all.  It  lies  with  the  single  strength 
of  any  one  of  them,  to  keep  you  moored 
on  forbidden  ground ;  and  we  therefore 
ask,  whether,  escaped  from  them  all,  you 
are  now  bending  in  full  sail  to  that  land 
of  uprightness,  where  nought  that  ia  un* 
holy  can  e»ter?  You  perhaps  would 
like  it  better,  could  you  let  down  th'^ 
guardianship  of  your  spirts,  and  sink  in- 
to the  arms  of  an  inert  and  unfruitful  or- 
thodoxy. But  know  that  the  grace  of 
the  gospel  is  hel^  forth,^  not  that  you  may 
indulge  but  that  you  may  deny  ungodli- 
ness. T  his  it  teaches,  and  this  it  enables 
us  ;  and  the  full  proof  that  you  have  to 
give  of  your  disciplesbip  is,  that  you  are 
earnestly  aspiring  after,  the  whole  per- 
fection of  heaven,  and,  through  the  im- 
plored agency  of  the  Spirit  on  your 
hearts,  that  you  are  daily  coming  nearer 
to  it. 

It  is  by  the  perseverance  of  your  con- 
duct in  the  walk  of  the  Spirit,  that  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  in  your  souls  is  upholden. 
The  Holy  Qhost  is  given  to  those  who 
obey  Him.  Every  act  of  charity,  nour- 
ishes the  principle  of  charity.  Every 
act  of  forbearance,  strengthens  you  the 
more  against  the  assault  of  future  provo- 
cations. Every  commitment  of  your 
anxieties  to  God,  trains  you  more  to  the 
habit  of  thus  disposing  the  heavier  anxi- 
eties that  still  may  offer  to  oppress  and  \f0 
overwhelm  you.  The  doings  of  the 
Christian  life  go  to  enfeeble  all  the  cor- 
ruption that  is  resisted,  and  to  confirm  all 
the  graces  which  have  been  put  into 
operation.  By  reason  of  use,  there  is 
a  prompter  discernment,  and  a  readier 
preference  of  all. that  is  good — a  quicker 
recoil,  and  more  resolute  departure  from 
all  that  is  evil.  It  is  thus  that  every 
honest  disciple,  toils,  his  laborious  way 
through  the  course  of  sanctification. 
He  spares  neither  prayers  nor  pains,  in 
this  steep  ascent  up  the  hill  of  difficulty. 
He  makes  fast  work  of  it ;  for  that  time 
is  precious  w^hich  is  dealt  out  in  smal^ 
and  precarious  measurement,  and  when 
nevertheless  a  work  on  which  eternity 
hangs  remains  to  be  accomplished.  And 
thus  It  is,  that  he  makes  a  business  U 
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the  c^mcdrna  of  his  sonl-^watchiDg,  and 
working,  and  connecting  all  his  move- 
ments below  with  the  eye  of  Him  that 
looketh  from  above — denying  himself  at 
every  time  of  temptation,  and  crowding 

.  every  da^  of  his  brief  endurance  in  the 
world  with  the  deeds  of  new  obedience. 
We  know  not  a  text  of  more  urgent 
and  alarming  import  in  the  whole  Bible, 

^  than  that  the  righteous  sccgrccly  shall  be 

'  saved.  They  will  make  out  the  prize  of 
eternal  life;  bnt  like  the  victorious 
courser  in  the  race,  they  will  make  it  as 
by  the  distance  of  a  hair-breadth.  Com- 
pare the  task  to  be  done,  with  the  time 
that  there  is  for  the  doing  of  it ;  and  how 

,  it  should  speed  us  on  to  the  business  of 
our  eternity  ;  and  what  an  occupying  of 
all  our  hours,  and  a  plying  of  all  our 
expedients  ought  there  to  ber-^lest  when 
the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 
work,  we  shall  be  found  short  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

II.  But  this  carries  us  to  the  second 
head  of  discourse.  If  the  righteous 
scarcely  shall  be  saved,  where  shall  the 
sinner. and  the  ungodly  appear?  We 
are  called  to  kiss  the  Son,  while  he  is  in 
the  way.  It  is  a  short  and  a  little  while. 
The  season  of  offered  mercy  is  speeding 
onward  to  its  close.     In  a  few  years,  the 

'likeliest  of  us  all  will  be  swept  away 
from  the  land  of  gospel  calls  and  gospel 
opportunities.  The  voice  of  a  beseeching 
God  is  upon  us  only  until  death — aAer 
which  the  voice  ceases  to  be  heard ;  and 
the  light  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness  is 
lifbd  up  no  longer;  and  the  fountain 
that  is  opened  in  the  house  of  Judah  for 
sin  and  for  uncleanness,  has  an  ever- 
lasting seal  set  upon  it ;  and  a  dark  and 
impassable  gulph  of  separation,  opens 
asunder,  between  the  souls  of  the  impen- 
itent and  the  blood  of  sprinkling.     Kiss 

.  the  Son  then  while  He  is  in  the  way ; 
or,  mark  the  alternative,  His  wrath  will 
begin  to  burn.  He  who  now  is  all  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  and  kind  entreaty, 
will  then  look  upon  you  witlT  an  altered 
countenance ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  striking 
expression — the  wrath  of. the  Lamb — 
the  wrath  of  Him  who  is  denoted  by  that 
which  is  the  emblem  of  patience  and 
non-resistance  and  timidity— «  wrath 
hen,  to  the  excitement  of  which,  there 
mnsi  ha^e  been  a  series  of  deep  and 


bitter  provocations— a  wrath,  ye  careless 
and  ye  worldly,  that  you  are  now  tree-  ^ 
suring  up  unto  the  day  of  its  outpourmg 
-^when  you  shall  cry  in  vain  for  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  to  cover  you ; 
and  will  l)e  made  to  feel  that  no  indigna* 
tion  burns  more  fiercely  than  the  indig- 
nation of  slighted  teiiderness,  and  no 
vengeance  more  overwhelming  than  the 
vengeance  of  ofiered  and  rejected  mercy. 
Nor  should  we  marvel  at  such  a  catas- 
trophe—for only  think  of  the  way  in 
which  it  IB  brought  on.  That  Christ 
should  so  have  toiled  and  suffered  for  our 
sakes — thai  He  should  have  descended 
on  our  miserable  world,  from  that  emi- 
nence of  pure  and  peaceful  glory  which 
He  had  before  occupied — that  He  should 
have  put  on  the  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
and  shrouded  His  Godhead  in  a  taberna- 
cle of  flesh,  which  He  took  back  with 
Him  to  Heaven,  and  which,  for  aught 
we  know,  will  adhere  to  Him  there 
throughout  all  eternity — ^that,  amid  the 
agonies  of  a  mysterious  conflict,  He 
'should  have  poured  out  thn  soul ;  and^ 
undertaking  for  the  guilty  millions  of 
our  race,  should  have  borne  the  whole 
weight  of  their  chastisement — that,  dur- 
ing the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness. 
He,  in  the  depths  of  a  passion  that  well 
nigh  overwhelmed  Him,  should  in  love 
to  men  have  weathered  such  an  endur- 
ance ;  when  the  sword  of  righteous  ven- 
geance was  awakened  against  Him ;  and 
the  cup  of  retribution  was  put  into  His 
hdkids,  and  drunk  by  Him  to  its  very 
dregs ;  and  the  vials  of  an  incensed  and 
insulted  Lawgiver  should  have  been 
poured  forth  by  the  Father  upon  the  Son, 
when  He  bowed  down  His  head  unto  the 
sacrifice — that  thus  He  should  have  trav- 
ailed ;  and*  thus  He  should  have  put 
ferth  all  the  energies  both  of  strength  and 
of  suffering,  that  the  mountain  of  oui 
iniquity  may  be  levelled,  and  we  may 
pass  over  in  peace  and  safety  unto  God — 
that,  afler  having  made  reconciliation,  He 
should  rise  again  to  the  place  from  whence 
He  came,  and  be  hailed  by  the  shoutings 
of  the  celestial  as  the  author  and  the 
finisher  of  a  mighty  enterprise — that 
after  having  entered  there,  He  should 
turn  His  face  to  that  world  in  whose 
behalf  this  movement  was  made;  and 
mark  how  the  men  of  it  were  prizing  the 
vast  redemption,  and  crowding  the  noift 
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open  gate  of  transition  which  leads  from 
sm  unto  the  Saviour — Just  think  of  this, 
and  call  you  it  no  provocation,  that,  after 
the  cost  and  the  labour  of  rearing  such 
an  apparatus,  the  overtures  thereof  should 
fall  in  listlessness  and  without  efficacy 
on  the  hearts  of  our  alienated  species — 
that  this  great  work  of  deliverance  should 
be  vilified  into  a  thing  of  nought,  and  by 
the  very  creatures  for  whose  deliverance 
and  whose  welfare  it  was  accomplished 
— that  we  should  shjfht  these  tidings  of 
the  gospel  as  insignificant,  or  impatiently 
spurn  them  as  an  offence  away  from  us. 
O,  think  of  all  this,  and  you  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  comprehend,  why  He,  who  now 
stands  out  in  the  winning  gentleness 
of  His  nature,  and  bends  with  longing 
compassion  over  you,  should  then  come 
forth  in  vindictiveness  and  fury,  on  all 
who  have  put  to  mockery  the  dear-bought 
privilege  ;  and  on  all  who  have  unthank- 
fully  scorned  the  grace  and  the  mercy  of 
io  precious  an  invitation. 

This  day  of  wrath  is  at  hand.  To. 
you  at  least  the  time  is  short,  when  its  fire 
will  bum  around  you,  and,  through  the 
openings  of  your  mortal  framework,  as 
it  goeth  into  dissolution,  will  it  enter  the 
premises,  and  seize  the  afTrighted  soul 
that  now  occupies  therein.  While  in 
the  body*  the  surrounding  materialism 
serves  as  a  screen  between  us  and  the 
Deity  j  and  we  can  escape  into  a  tempo- 
rary oblivion  of  Him  and  of  His  anger, 
among  the  scenes  and  the  pursuits  and 
the  enjoyments  of  this  visible  world.  Bbt 
there  is  no  such  screen  between  God  and 
the  disembodied  spirit — ^nothing  that  can 
shield  it  from  the  sight  of  His  rebuking 
countenance,  and  the  immediate  glance 
of  His  fiery  indignation.  W^  are  bidden 
now,  to  speed  our  way  from  this  impend- 
ing storm ;  and  by  movements  too  which 
are  all  expressive  of  rapidity — ^to  flee 
from  the  coming  wrath — to  flfee  for 
refuge  unto  Christ — ^to  haste  and  make 
.  no  delay  that  we  should  keep  the  com- 
mandments. All  which  precepts,  be- 
token the  urgency  of  a  matter  on  hand. 
And  with  reason  too,  for,  if  it  do  not 
become  better,  your  condition  is  daily 
becoming  worse — your  conscience  more 
•eared  against  the  denunciations  of  the 
law — your  heart  more  proof  against  the 
terrors  of  the  threatened  vengeance — 
your  whole  person  more  warped  among 


the  entanglements  of  sin,  and  more  hel]> 
lessly  captive  than  before  to  the  great 
adversary.  This  day  may  aggravate 
your  danger.  This  call  that  is  now 
sounded,  ye  impenitent,  in  your  hearing 
— if  it  kindle  no  purpose  of  amend mea 
in  your  bosoms,  may  kindle  a  fiercer 
wrath  in  the  bosom  of  the  Divinity. 
Even  now,  may  you  be  adding  to  the 
store  of  displeasure  that  is  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  great  day  of  its  manifestation.  And 
close  as  you  are  to  the  brink  of  eternity, 
and  short  as  the  period  is,  that  will  con- 
duct you  to  its  verge  and  plunge  you  into 
its  abyss  for  ever — we  ask,  is  it  for  you 
thus  to  accumulate  the  wrath  of  (jod, 
and  to  cradle  your  souls  into  a  delusive  • 
peace,  on  the  very  eve  of  its  discharge 
upon  you? 

-  Despise  not  the  riches  of  His  goodness,  x 
and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering ;  but 
know  that  the  goodness  of  God  should 
lead  thee  to  repentance.  And  do  not, 
afler  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart, 
treasure  up  unto  thyself  wrath,  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  and  revelation  of  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God. 

O  avail  yourselves,  then,  of  the  pre- 
cious moment  that*  is  now  passing  over 
you.  Christ  is  offered  to  you.  Salva- 
tion is  at  your  choice.  Forgiveness, 
through  the  blood  of  a  satisfying  atone- 
ment, is  yours  if  you  will.  God  does 
not  want  to  magnify  the  power  of  His 
anger — He  wants  to  magnify  the  power 
of  His  grace  upon  you.  Try  to  approach 
Him  in  vour  own  righteousness ;  and 
you  will  find  yourselves  toiling  at  ah  im- 
practicable distance  away  from  Him. 
but  come  with  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
as  your  plea;  and  you  will  indeed  be 
permitted  to  draw  nigh.  God  will  re- 
joice over  you  for  the  sake  of  Him' 
in  whom*  He  is  well  pleased  ;  and  you 
may  freely,  and  with  all  your  heart, 
rejoice  in  God,  through  Him,  by  whom 
ye  have  received  the  atonement.  Could 
we  state  the  thing  more  plainly,  we 
would,  lye  want  to  bring  you  into  the 
condition  of  a  simple  receiver  of  'God's 
pardon — a  simple  holder  on  the  truth  of 
His  promises;  It  is  on  this  fooling,  and 
on  this  alone,  that  you  will  ever  be 
clothed  in  the  garments  of  acceptance ; 
or  stand  firmly  and  surely  on  the  ground 
of  reconciliation  before  Him.  O  ^irn 
then  into  this  peaceful  haven ;    and    in 
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the  act'of  00  turning,  God  will  pour  out 
His  spirit  upon  you.  A^  the  fruit  of 
your  faith,  you  will  become  a  new  crea- 
ture ;  and  in  stepping  over  to  that  region 
of  sunshine  where  all  is  gladness,  you 
frill  be  sure  to  experience  also  that  all  is 


grace — ^that  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
gospel  are  ever  in  alliance — They  who 
walk  before  God  without  fear,  being 
they  who  walk  before  Him  in  righteous- 
ness and  in  holiness  all  the  days  of  their 
life. 


SERMON  XXVL 


7%e  Faith  of  the  Patriarchs. 
'  For  they  that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country." — Hebrews  zi.  14. 


It  is  in  the  power  of  actions  as  well  as 
f  words  to  declare  plainly  ;  and  the  pa- 
triarchs of  this  chapter  made  it  as  plain 
by  what  they  did  as  by  what  they  said, 
whether  it  was  that  their  desires  and 
their  afiections  were  tending.  Nothing 
could  be  more  explicit  of  this,  than  the 
practice  of  Abraham — who  gave  up  the 
place  of  his  nativity ;  and  tore  himself 
away  from  all  its  charms  and  endear- 
mrnts  \  and  became  a  pilgrim  in  an  un- 
known land :  And  in  the  hope  of  a  very 
distant  fulfilment,  which  he  saw  to  be 
yet  afar  ofT,  and  lying  greatly  beyond  the 
period  of  his  life  in  the  world,  did  he 
shape  every  movement  of  that  life,  at 
the  bidding  of  Him  who  had  uttered  a 
promise,  and  in  whose  hand  alone  lay 
the  accomplishment  of  it.  What  is  very 
well  termed  a  man's  general  drift,  stood 
most  palpably  out  on  the  whole  of  his 
history.  And  in  the  same  way,  every 
human  being  has  a  prevailing  drift,  that 
may,  in  most  instances,  be  pretty  accu- 
rately gathered  from  certain  obvious  and 
characteristic  indications,  which  are  ever 
obtruding  themselves  on  the  notice  of 
by-stand  ers. 

But  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  re- 
marked here.  It  may  sometimes  not  be 
so  very  plain,  what  the  particular  inter- 
est is,  which  a  tnan  is  prosecuting  with 
the  main  force  and  intentness  of  his  am- 
bitious desires — ^whether  it  be  the  love  of 
money,  or  the  love  of  power,  or  the  love 
uf  acceptance  and  good  will  in  society, 
or  the  love  of  eminence  above  his  fellows 
by  the  lustre  of  a  higher  literary  reputa- 
100.     It  may  sometime  require  a  force 


of  discernment  to  ascertain  what  the 
leading  object  of  pursuit  is — while,  with- 
out any  stretch  of  penetration  at  all,  it 
may  glare  upon  us  with  the  whole  broad- 
ness of  day,  where  it  is  that  the  object 
thus  aspired  after  is  locally  situated.  T 
may  not  be  able  to  pronounce  of  th ; 
most  bustling  and  ambitious  member  of 
our  city  corporation,  whether  his  heart 
is   most  set  on*  the  acquirement  of  a 

Srincely  fortune,  or  on  a  supreme  ascen 
ancy  over  all  his  compeers  in  the  politi 
cal  management  of  this  great  commu- 
nity. But  w^hether  it  be  the  one  or  the 
other,  I  can  say  on  the  instant,  that  the 
great  theatre  of  his  fond  and  favourite 
exertion  is  this,  the  place  of  our  habita- 
tion— that  it  is  here,  and  not  in  the 
neighbouring  metropolis  where  his  va- 
rious interests  lie — ^ihat  the  game  m 
which  he  is  engaged  is  the  business  of 
this  city,  or  the  polities  of  this  city,  and 
not  the  business  or  the  polities  of  any 
other — that  it  is  among  home  societv 
around  him,  where  he  seeks  to  signal- 
ize himself,  whether  by  wealth  or  by  in- 
fluence, or  by  popularity;  and  not  m 
any  remote  or  distant  society  with  whom 
no  sympathies  are  felt,  and  for  whose 
homage  either  to  his  dignity,  or  to  his 
opulence  no  anxiety  whatever  has  been 
conceived.  All  this  may  he  .plain 
enough  without  any  piercing  anatomy 
at  all  into  the  mysteries  of  the  human 
character — so  that,  however  difiicult  il 
may  be  to  ascertain  the  precise  interest 
which  most  engrosses  the  aim  of  an} 
given  individual,  there  may  be  nothing 
difficult  in  the  question  of  the  pncisi 
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locality^  where,  all  his  iateresls  and  all 
the  choice  bhjects.  of  ids  taste  and  of  his 
affections  are  to  h€  found. 

And  thus,  in  like  manner,  while  skiU, 
and  i^ubtlety,  and  great  power  and  inge- 
^  nuity  of  moral  perception  may  be  neces- 
*  sary,  to  estimate  what  that  thing  in  the 
world  is,  which  any  of  its  people  is  most 
m  quest  of — yet  it  may  be  resistlessly 
evident  to  every  eye,  that  they  are  the 
things  and  interests  of  this  world,  and 
not  of  any  other,  on  which  all  its  people 
are  lavishing  their  time  and  iheir 
thoughts  and  the  earnestness  of  their 
best  and  most  devoted  regards.  We 
may  not  be  able  so  to  dissect  the  moral 
constitution  of  an  acquaintance,,  as  to 
find  out  of  him,  what  that  precise  earthly 
object  is,  whicn  wields  the  most  tyranni- 
cal ascendancy  over  his  affections — and, 
yet  be  very  sure,  all  the  while,  that  the 
object  is  an  earthly  and  not  a  heavenly 
oiie — that  it  is  ease,  or  fortune,  or  fame, 
or  sensible  indulgence  (though  you  do 
not  know  which  of  them),  on  this  side 
of  time  I  and  neither  any  enjoyment  nor 
any  glory  on  the  other  side  of  it — that 
it  is  perhaps  the  advancement  of  a  rising 
£imiiy,  stopping  short  however  within 
the  confines  of  the  present  life,  without 
one  thought  of  advancing  either  them-i 
selves  or  their  children  to  a  station  of 
immortality.  One  would  need  to  be 
profoundly  intimate  with  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  our  nature,  to  trace  the  nu- 
merous shadings,  and  varieties  of  world- 
liness  that  obtain  in  our  species.  But  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  the  most  obvious  re- 
cognition to  the  most  simple  of  men, 
that  world  liness  in  some  shape  or  other, 
is  the  great  .pervading  element  of  all  its 
venerations.  This  much  at  least  may 
be  seen,  without  the  piercing  eye  either 
of  scholar  or  satirist;  and  while  the 
apostle  said  of  the  faithful  whom  he  was 
enumerating  how  they  declared  plainly 
that  they  were  seeking  a  future  and 
a  distant  country — we  may  say  of 
nearly  all  whom  we  know,  and  of  all 
whop  we  look  upon  in  society,  that  they 
declare  as  plainly  the  world,  to  be  the 
only  scene  on  which  their  hopes  and 
their  wishes  do  expatiate,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  uniningled  worldliness  to  be 
the  only  element  they  breathe  in. 

It  is  not  r^ither  that  man  is  actually 
satisfied  with  present  things.    It  is  not 


that  he  has  set  him  dowa  in  .placid  ac- 
quiescence, among  the  creatures  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  is  for  the 
moment,  sufrottnded.  We  see  nothing 
of  the  repose  of  full  and  finished  attain- 
inent,  with  any  of  our  acquaintances. 
There  is  none  of  theoi,  in  fact,  who  is 
not  plainly  stretching  himself  forward  to 
some  one  distant  object  or  other ;  and,  as 
the  tokens  of  one  who  is  evidently  on  a 
pursuit,  do  we  behold  him  in  a  state  of 
motion  and  activity  and  busy  endeavour. 
But  when  we  come  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  object  that  so  stimulates  his 
desires  and  his  &culties,  do  we  find  it  to 
be  a  something  which  lies  within  the 
confines  of  moirtality — a  something  suited 
only  to  such  senses  and  such  powers  of 
enjoyment,  as  death  will  extinguish — a 
something  that  he  may  perhaps  hand 
down  to  posterity,  but  which  a  few  rapid 
years  will. wrest  away  from  himself,  and 
that  by  an  act  of  everlasting  bereave- 
ment We  cannot  move  amongst  our 
fell6w8,  whether  in  meetings,  or  in 
market-places,  or  even  on  those  convivial 
occasions  when  man  is  so  willing  to 
drown  all  his  graver  anxieties  in  the 
playfulness  of  a  passing  hour,  without 
most  plainly. perceiving. that  the  present 
is  not  enough  for  him — that  he  is  con* 
stantly  going  forth  in  anticipation  on 
somei  distant  future,  which  he  has  not 
realized — ^that,  instead  of  the  quiescence 
of  one  who  has  found,  there  is  with  him 
all  the  forecast  and  restlessness  and  out- 
look of  one  who  is  still  agog  and  is  seek- 
ing. There  is  not  an  individual  we 
know,  who  is  not  bending  thus  onwards, 
and  that,  with  the  set  and  strenuousness 
of  his  whole  heart,  on  some  object  which 
lies  or  appears  to  lie  in  the  perspective 
before  him.  But  when  we  come  to  in- 
quire, how  far  on  in  the  line  of  his  his* 
tory  it  may  be  placed,  we  find,  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  instances,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  region  of  sense,  and 
almost  never  to  the  region  of  spirituality 
—that  the  main  force  of  human  ambition 
is  lavished  on  some  swift  and  splendid 
evancsicence,  which  cannot  last  to  anj 
single  possessor  beyond  the  limits  of  hia 
own  puny  generation — ^that  all  are  seek- 
ins,  no  doubt ;  but  where  is  the  discover- 
able symptom,  of  almost  any  seeking  be- 
yond the  confines  of  that  territory,  \yhieii 
God  hath  spread  under  our  feet,  first  fti 
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the  sustenance,  and  then  for  the  sepul: 
tare  of  human  bodies  ?  Wliere  is  almost 
the  nian  who  is  prosecuting,  with  the 
assiduity  of  a  busmess,his  personal  in* 
terest  in  that  country  wherp  dwell  the 
•pints of  the  just  made  perfect?  This 
tendency  toward^  the  distant  unseen  stood 
out  most  plainly  and  most  declaredly  on 
the  history  of  the  believing  patriarchs, 
But  now  the.  tendency  of  almost  eveVy 
man  we  see,  is  plainly  the  opposite  of 
this — so  that  on  trayelling  the  Tound  of 
humari  experience,  it  may  nearly  be 
affirmed  without  alleviation  of  all,  that, 
amid  the  heat  and  tlife  hurry  and  the 
hard<lriving  of  creatures  in  mil  pursuit 
of  a  somethmg  that  lies  in  the  distance 
before  them,  it  is  uniformly  a  somethinc^ 
which  they  can  only  hold  in  frail  ana 
fleeting  tenantry  while  they  abide  in  this 
world ;  and  which  death,  remorseless 
and  unescapable  death,  will  soon  ravish 
eternally  from  their  grasp. 

To  behold  in  man  such  a  proneness  to 
futurity,  and  at  the  same  time  such  a  per- 
Terseness  in  all  his  computations  of  futu- 
rity— ^to  see  him  so  disdainful  of  the  past, 
and  so  dissatisfied  with  the  present,  and 
yet,  in  labouring  for  the  future,  to  fix  his 
regards  on  that  only  futurity  which  must 
soon  be  present,  and  soon  be  irrevocably 
past — to  see  him  so  boundless  in  Jiis  de- 
sires, and  yet  so  averse  to  that  alone  field 
of  enterprise  where  he  can  have  scope  for 
them,  and  so  unwilling  to  exchange  the 
objects  of  time  for  those  of  a  boundless 
eternity — to  perceive  him  so  obstinately 
and  so  peremptorily  blind  in  this  n^atter, 
and  that  not  merely  in  the  face  of  most 
obvious  arithmetic,  but  in  the  face  of 
most  urgent  and  affecting  mementoes 
with  which  the  sad  history  of  every,  year 
is*  strewing  his  path  in  this  world  of 
mortality-*;Surely,  it  is  one  of  the  strang- 
est mysteries  of  our  nature^  and  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  strongest  tokens  of 
its  deranfi^ement,  that  ;nan  should  th\is 
embark  all  his  desires  in  a  frailand  crazy 
vessel,  so  soon  to  be  enarulphed  by  that 
sweeping  whirlwind  which  sooner  or 
later  will  overtake  the  wholq  of  our  ex- 
isting generation— or  that,  on  the  quick- 
sands of  time,  he  should  rear  hi3  only 
resting  place,  and  even  please  himself 
with  the  delusion  of  its  firm  and  secure 
establishment — ^though  he  knows,  and 
most  assuredly  knows,  that  a  few  little 
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years  will  witness  its  total  and  irremedi- 
able overthrow. 

But  to  alleviate  this  gross  infatuation, 
it  may  be  said,  and  with  plausibility  too, 
that  the  region  of  sense  and  the  region 
of  spirituality  are  so  unlike  the  one  to  the 
other— that  there  is  positively  nothing  in 
our  experience  of  the  former,  which  can 
at  all  /amiliarize  our  mi.ndn  to  the  antici- 
pation of  the  latter.  And  then,  as  if  to 
intercept  the  flight  of  our  imaginations 
forward*  to  eternity,  there  is  such  a  dark 
and  cloudy  envelopment  that  hangs  on 
the  very  entrance  of  it.  Ere  we  can 
realise  that  distant  world  of  souls,  we 
must  pierce  our  way  beyond  the  curtain 
of  the  grave — we  must  scale  this  awful 
barricadp  which  separates  the  visible 
from  the  invisibly — we  must  make  our 
escape  from  all  the  close  and  warm  and 
besetting  urgencies,  which,  in  this  land 
of  human  bodies,  a^xe  ever  plying  us  with 
constant  and  powerful  solicitation  ;  and 
force  our  spirits  across  the  boundaries  of 
sens^,  to  tnat  mysterious  place, .where 
cold  and  meagre  and  evanescent  spectres 
dwell  together  in  some  unknown  and  in- 
comprehensible mode  of  existence.  We 
know  not,  if  there  be  another  tribe  of 
beings  in  the  universe  who  have  such  a 
task  to  perform.  Angels  have  no  death 
to  undergo.  There  is  uq  such  affair  of 
unnatural  violence  between  them  and 
their  final  destiny.  It  is  for  man,  and  for 
aught  th^t  appears,  it  is  for  man  alone,  to 
fetch  from  the  other  side  of  a  material 
panorama  that  hems  and  incloses  him, 
the  great  and  abiding  realties  with 
which  he  has  everlastingly  to  do.  It  is 
for  him.  so  locked  in  an  imprisonment  of 
day,  ang  with  no  other  loop-holes  of  com- 
munication  between  himself  and  all  thai 
is  aroun4  him  than  the  'eye  and  the  ear 
— it  is  for  hini  to  light  up  in  his  bosom  a 
lively  and  realizing  sense  of  the  things 
which  eye  hath  never  seen,  and  ear  hath 
never  heard.  It  is  for  man,  and  perhaps 
for  man  eilone,  to  travel  in  thought  over 
the  ruins  oC  a  mighty  dissoluuon  ;  and, 
beyond  the  wreck  of  that  present  world 
by  which  he  is  encompassed,  to  conceive 
that  future  world  in  which  he  is  to  ex 
patiate  for  ever. 

But,  harder  achievement  perhaps  than 
any,  it  is  for  man,  in  the  exercise  of  faith, 
to  bravQ  that  most  appalling  of  all  coq< 
templatioDS,  the  decay  and  dissolution  oif 
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himself;  to  think  of  the  time  'vhen  his 
now  animated  framework,  every  part  of 
which  is  so  sensitive  and  so  dear  to  him, 
shall  fall  lopiec^'S — whenthe  vital  warmth, 
by  which  at  present  it  is  so  thoroughly 
pervaded,  shall  take  its  departure,  and 
leave  to  coldness  and  to  abandonment,  all 
that  is  visible  of  this  moving  and  active 
and  thinking  creature — when  those  limbs 
with  which  he  now  steps  so  5rmly,  and 
that  countenance  out  of  which  he  now 
looks  so  gracefully,  and  that  tongue  with 
which  he  now  speaks  so  eloquently,  and 
that  whole  body  for  the  interest  and  pro- 
vision of  which  he  now  labours  as  stren- 
uously as  if  indeed  it  were  immortal — 
when  all  these  shall  be  reduced  to  one 
mass  of  putrefaction,  and  at  length  crum- 
ble with  the  coffin  \thich  incloses  them 
into  dust.  Why,  to  a  being  in  the  full 
consciousness  and  possession  of  his  living 
energies,  there  is  something,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  so  foreign  and 
,  so  unnatural  in  death,  that  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  it  scafe  away  the  mind  from 
that  ulterior  region  of  existence  to  which 
it  is  the  stepping-stone.  Anffels  have  no 
such  transition  of  horror  and  mystery  to 
undergo.  There  is  no  screen  of  darkness 
like  this,  interposed  between  them  and 
any  portion  of  their  futurity,  however  dis- 
lant ;  and  it  appears  only  of  man,  that  it 
is  for  him  to  drive  a  breach  across  that 
barrier  which  looks  so  impenetrable,  or 
so  to  surmount  the  power  of  vision  as  to 
carry  his  aspirings  over  the  summit  of 
nil  that  vision  has  made  known  to  him. 
Now  if  this  be  the  work  of  faith,  you 
•vill  perceive  that  it  is  not  just  so  light 
and  easy  an  achievement  as  some  would 
apprehend.  Why,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  feel  as  if  nothing  more  were  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  this  work, 
than  merely  to  adjust  the  orthodoxy  of 
their  creed,  and  then  have  done  with  it 
To  acquire  faith  is  with  them  as  simple 
an  afliiir,  as  to  learn  their  catechism.  Let 
them  only  import  a  sound  metaphysic  no- 
tion into  the  head ;  and  this,  they  think, 
w'll  .  bear  them  upward  into  heaven, 
hough  their  treasure  is  not  there  and 
heir  heart  is  not  there.  To  seize  upon 
the  title-deed  to  heaven,  they  feel  as  if 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to 
seize  upon  some  certain  dogma  in  the 
science  of  Theology  :  and  that  by  keep- 
ing firm  hold  of  this,  they  hold  a  kind  of 


legal  or  stiptilated  security  /or  a  pkce  in 
the  inheritance  above.  Faith  is  with 
them  a  mere  embrace,  by  the  understand- 
ing, of  one  or  more  articles  in  an  approved 
system  of  Divinity.  It  is  enough,  in  their 
imagination,  to  have  a  right  to  glory — 
that  they  be  intellectually  right  about  the 
matter  of  a  sinner's  justification  in  the 
sight  of  God.  Heaven  is  somehow  look- 
ed upon  as  i(  reward  to  the  believer  for 
the  soundness  of  his  speculative  opinions. 
The  faith  which  is  unto  salvation,  is.  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  as  the  bare 
recognition  of  certain  doctrinal  truths,  and 
the  salvation  itself  as  a  return  for  such  a 
recognition.  The  indolence  of  a  mere 
theoretical  contemplation,  is  thus  substi- 
tuted for  the  practice  and  the  pains-taking 
and  the  perseverance  of  men,  in  busy  pur- 
suit of  some  object  to  which  they  are 
bending  forw%ird,  with  the  desire  and  the 
diligence  of  an  earnest  prosecution.  In- 
stead of  the  attitude  of  men  who  are  seek- 
ing, you  witness  the  repose  and  the  com- 
placency of  men  who  have  already  found. 
They  look  as  if  they  had  gotten  all  they 
want — a  sort  of  mystical  assurance  for 
the  next  world,  but  without  one  expression 
beaming  forth  from  the  history  of  their 
lives,  that  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the  present 
world.  There  is  positively  nothing  about 
them,  which  declares  plainly,  as  with  the 
patriarchs  of  old,  that  they  are  seeking  a 
country.  With  the  understanding,  they 
occasionally  meditate  on  heavenly  things: 
but  with  the  aflfections  they  uniformly  and 
habitually  mind  earthly  things.  We  see 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  others 
in  the  style  of  their  great  practical  move- 
ments in  the  world  ;  nor  can  we  charac- 
terize their  faith  in  any  other  terms,,  than 
as  a  mere  entertainment  given  by  the 
mind  to  the  topics  of  an  inert  and  impro- 
ductive  theory. 

Now  this  is  really  not  the  apostolical 
description  of  faith.  It  is  not  that  which 
heads  the  enumeration  of  those  Old  Tes- 
tament worthies,  who  exemplified  the 
power  and  the  operation  of  this  principle. 
The  assent  of  the  understanding  to  any 
one  of  the  positions  of  orthodoxy,  is  nei- 
ther the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
nor  is  it  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen ; 
or  rather,  as  it  should  have  been  translat- 
ed, it  is  not  the  confident  expectation  of 
things  hoped  for,  neither  is  it  the  clear 
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and  assured  conviction  of  things  which 
<*are  not  seen.  This  last  is  the  principle 
which  ser  all  the  patriarchs  in  motion. 
They  saw  future  things,  with  as  fresh  and 
operative  a  feeling  of  their  reality,  as  they 
saw  present  things ;  and  they  acted  not 
merely  on  the  matters  that  were  near  and 
around  them,  but  also  on  the  matters  that 
were  in  the  distance  before  them  :  and  be- 
lieving equally  in  both,  they  just  measur- 
ed their  path  and  their  proceedings  in  the 
world, 'according  to  the  real  importance  ^ 
of  both.  This  is  feiih ;  and  you  see  how 
immediately,  ahd  without  the  intervention 
of  a  single  step,  practice  emerges  out  of 
it — and  how,  by  its  simple  presence  in 
the  mind,  futurity  obtains  the  ascendancy 
over  all  the  purposes  of  the  mind-^ind 
how^  just  as  naturally  as  a  man  will  pre- 
pare his  house  for  the  visit  of  a  friend,  be- 
cause he  knows  his  friend  is  coming,  will 
a  man  prepare  himself  for  the  visit  of  his 
Saviour,  because  he  believes  and  knows 
that  his  Saviour  is  coming.  And  heace 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  minded  not 
earthly  things,  but  had  his  conversation 
in  heaven,  was,  because  from  that  place 
he  looked  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — All  illustrative  of  this,  that,  by 
faith,  a  moving  and  prevailing  force  upon 
the  conduct  is  made  to  lie  in  the  conside- 
ration of  that  which  is  coming,  as  well  as 
in  the  urgency  of  that  which  is  at  hand  ; 
that  the  way  in  which  the  reality  of  a 
man's  faith  is  attested,  is  by  present  but 
lesser  interests  being  made  to  give  way 
to  future  and  greater  ones ;  and  that  it  is 
only  he  who  declares  plainly  by  his 
doings,  that  he  is  in  quest  of  these  future 
interests,  it  is  he  and  he  only  who  also  de- 
clares that  he  is  in  the  faith. . 

Think  for  one  moment  of  the  apostoli- 
cal definition  of  faith.  It  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen— or,  as  it  should  have 
been  rendered,  it  is  the  confident  expecta- 
tion of  things  hoped  for,  and  the  clear 
and  assured  conviction  of  things  not  seen. 
It  is  that  which  gives  to  an  interest  that 
is  future,  all  the  urgency  and  deciding 
power  upon  the  conduct,  which  belons* 
to  an  interest  that  is  present :  And  should 
the  future  interest  be  greater  than  the 
present,  and  they  come  iifto  competition, 
the  one  with  the  other,  faith  is  that  which 
resolves  him  who  is  under  its  influence, 
to  give  up  the  immediate  gratification  for 


the  sake  of  the  distant  advantage.  Thus 
it  is,  essentially  and  by  its  very  nature,  a 
practical  principle :  and  no  sooner  does  it 
take  possession  of  the  heart  of  Vny  indi- 
vidual, than  it  holds  out  the  plain  attesta- 
tion of  itself  upon  his  history — and  not  by 
his  dogmata,  but  by  his' doings. 

But  in  the  work  of  seeking,  it  is  possi* 
ble  to  go  astray.  Paul  gives  an  instance 
of  this  when  he  records  it  of  his  own 
countrymen,  that  they  sought  but  stum- 
bled, because  they  sought  to  establish  a 
righteousness  of  their  own.  They  sought 
to  win  Heaven  by  purchase,  instead  of 
humbling  themselves  to  the  acceptance 
of  it  as  a  present  But  to  make  out  this, 
man  must  either  equalize  his  doings  to 
the  demands  of  the  Jaw ;  or  the  shortnesa 
of  the  doings  from  the  demands  must  just 
be  overlooked,  and  a  polluted  obedience 
be  sustained  by  God  as  an  adequate  price 
for  the  rewards  of  eternity.  The  former 
way  of  it  is  impossible.  Man  has  already 
fallen  short ;  and  lost  a  distance,  which 
he,  with  all  his  strenuousness,  cannot  re- 
cover.; and  incurred  a  guilt,  which  he, 
with  all  his  payments  and  all  his  penan- 
tes,  cannot  atone  for.  The  latter  way  of 
it  is  equally  impossible.  If  it  be  true  that 
man  cannot  clear  himself  of  guih,  it  is 
just  as  true  that  God  cannot  connive  at  it. 
It  were  carrying  heaven  by  storni,  andf 
forcing  a  Way  into  it  over  the  ruins 
of  the  divine  governnient — were  the  crea- 
ture, on  the  strength* of  his  own  deserv- 
ings.  to  challenge  a  place  in  it,  while  one 
single  commanament  that  had  fallen  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Creator,  was  either  un- 
done or  resisted.  And  when  that  crea- 
ture is  man,  so  far.  gone  in  disobedience 
— such  an  attempt  is  marked  both  by 
a  haughty  presumption  in  himself,  and 
by  a  most  aebasing  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  the  holiness  and  authority  of  God. 
Man's  obedience  is  not  worthy  of  heaven, 
as  a  reward  from  God — however  worthy 
heaven  may  be  of  God's  nfunificenpc,  as 
His  free  and  unmerited  donation  to  man. 
The  gospel  never  relaxes  into  any  com- 
promise with  human  un worthiness — 
when  it  adirms  the  footing  upon  which 
eternal  life  i»  held  forth  to  our  species. 
It  is  not  earned  by  us  in  the  shape  of 
wages.  It  is  ofiered  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  a  grant ;  and,  whatever  be  the  way  in 
which  we  are  to  seek  after  a  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  it  ia  not  by  labouring 
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CO  render  an  equivalent  price  either  in 
our  property  or  in  our  services,  tha£  we 
nhall  obtain  the  possession  of  it 

Heaven  is  held  out  in  the  gospel,  not 
in  bargain  as  a  reward  to  our  perform- 
ance of  God's  precepts,  but  simply  in  an- 
ticipation as  a  fulfilment  to  our  hope  of 
God's  promises  *  and  what  place  it  may 
be  asked  is  there  for  seeking  after  this  ? 
Hovv  shall  we  seek  that  which  is  already 
gotten  ?  or  what  conceivable  thing  is 
there  to  do,  in  quest  of  a  benefit  that 
is  offered  to  our  hand ;  and  on  the  hones- 
ty of  which  offer  we  have  merely  to  lay 
an  unfaltering  reliance?  We  can  under- 
stand how  to  go  about  it,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  to  seek  that  which  we  must  work 
for.  But  if  heaven  be  not  of  •works  but 
of  grace,  what  remains  but  to  delight  our- 
selves in  the  secure  anticipation  of  that, 
which  we  should  count  upon  as  a  cer- 
tainty, instead  of  labouring  for  it  as  if  it 
were  a  contingency 'that  hungf  upon  our 
labours  ? 

And  yet  tbey  are  promises,  and  no- 
thing else,  which  put  all  the  patriarchs 
into  motion,  it  was  just  because  they 
saw  these  promises  afar  off,  and  were 
persuaded  to  them,  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  'strangers 
\M  pilgrims  on  the  earth — ^it  was  just 
because  of  all  this,  that  they  declared 
plainly,  both  by  the^r  desires  and  by  their 
doings,  that  they  sought  a  country.  Had 
the  land  of  Canaan  been  proposed  to 
Abraham  as  a  thing  to  be  purchased  for 
a  price  adequate  to  its  value,  he  would 
never  have'  moved  a  single  footstep  to- 
wards the  acquisition*  of  it.  But  when 
proposed  to  him  on  the  sirhple  footing'  of 
a  promise,  and  to  obtain  a  right  to  the 
land  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  accept  of 
it — from  that  moment  he  ^et  himself  bu- 
sily forward,  in  prosecution  of  all  the  I'e- 
quired  steps  by  which  he  and  his  poster- 
ity w^ere,  nof^o  buy  a  thing  that  was  for 
sale,  but  to  enter  on  the  possession  of 
a  thing  that  was  gfiven.  And  it  is  qtiite 
the  same  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Eter- 
nal life  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord — a  thing  not  purchased 
by  us,  but  purchased  for  us  by  another — 
a  matter  so  gigantically  beyond  any  price 
lliat  man  could  render  for  it,  that,  if  held 
up  to  him  in  this  aspect,  it  would  look 
and  rightly  look  to  his  despairing  eye 

if  placed  in  the  region  of  impossibility 


away  from  him — a  height  of  privilege 
and  of  glory,  not  to  be  scaled  by  human 
virtue  at  its  utmost  strenuousness ;  aha 
therefore  brought  down  to  human  attain- 
ment,  by  the  opening  of  a  mediatorial 
gate,  through  which  one  and  all  of  us  are 
invited  to  enter  upon  the  joys  of  immor- 
tality. But.  instead  of  bidding  him  enter 
upon  these  joys,  bid  him  earn  them,  and 
that  by  the  produce  of  his  own  industry; 
and  then,  as  surely  as  a  task  felt  to  be  in- 
surmountable instead  of  stirring  up  his 
powers  weighs  them  down  to  inactivity— 
so  surely  will  heaven,  held  out  not  as  a 
loving  offer  but  as  a  legal  payment,  fast- 
en such  a  drag  upon  his  exertions  as 
is  quite  immoveable.  Grace  has  been 
charged  with  ministering  to  human  indo 
lence.  But  it  is  free  grace,  and  nothing 
else,  which  unfastens  this  drag — which 
releases  man  from  the  imprisonment  that 
formerly  held  him— which  brings  him 
out  to  a  large  and  open  space,  and.  sets  an 
6bject  of  hopefulness  before  him  that  ho 
knows  to  be  accessible — which  breaks 
him  loose  from  the  grasp  of  that  law, 
from  whose  bond  em  nation  and  whose 
penahies  he  felt  so  inextricable.  So  that« 
instead  of  doing  nothing  for  heaven,  when 
the  gtilph  of  a  pathless  sepnration  stooa 
in  the  vvay  of  it,  he  can  now  embark  on 
a  career  of  approximation,  where,  by  alk 
his  doings,  and  by  all  his  seeking^, 
he  may  declare  plainly  that  heaven  ik 
indeed  the  country  to  which  he  is  travel- 
ling. 

It  is  said  of  the  patriarchs  in  this 
chapter,  that  they  were  not'  only  per- 
suaaed*  of  the  promises,  but  that  tney 
ombraced  them.  To  be  persuaded  of 
them,  was  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the 
promises  ;  to  embrace  them  was  to  make 
choice  of  the  things  promised.  Abraham 
chose  his  prospects  in  a  distant  country, 
rather  than  his  possessions  in  the  country 
of  his  father  ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  choice,  did  he  abandon  the  latter, 
and  plainly  declare,  by  all  his  subsequent 
doings,  that  he  was  seeking  and  making 
progress  towards  the  former.  And  a 
believer,  now-a^ays,  is  not  only  per- 
suaded that  he  has  heaven  for  the  accep 
tance  of  it ;  bA  he  actually  accepts,  and, 
in  so  doing,  he,  like  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  makes  a  preference  between  two 
objects  which  stand  in  competition  before 
hinL     He  chooses  heaven  rather  thaa 
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aarth — >lhe  i^ountry  lie  nas  m  promise, 
rather  than  the  country  he  has  in  pos- 
session— the  place  where  God  is  revealed 
in  sensible  glory,  rather  than  the  place 
chat  has  been  so  long  unblest  and  nnvis* 
ited  by  any  manifestations  of  His  pre- 
sence— the  land  of  holy  and  upright  and 
obedient  creatures,  rather  than  this  land 
of  moral  uproar  and  disorder,  where 
selfishness  and  sensuality  and  sin  have' 
dethroned  the  authority  of  Heaven's^  law 
from  the  hearts  of  a  dfegenerate  family. 
To  make  intelligeht  choice  of  such  a 
heaven  as  this,  is  surely  to  prefer  all  that 
is  in  it  and  about  it,  to  the  world  and  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world ,-  and  the 
more  that  it  is  true  of  our  nature,  and  is 
averred  most  strenuously  in  the  Bible, 
chat  our  afiection  for  both  is  impossible. 
The  man  who  chooses  heaven  rather 
than  earth,  chooses  what  is  essentially 
characteristic  of  heaven,  rather  than 
what  is  essentially  characteristic  of  earth ; 
or,  in  other  words,  he  makes  choice  of 
the  piety  of  heaven,  and  the  purity  of 
heaven  and  the  benevolenee  of  heaven. 
It  is  not  by  these  that  he  purchases  for 
himself  a  place  in  paradise  ;  but  it  is  by 
these,  that  he  prepares  himself  both  for 
the  doings  ana  for  the  delights  of  para- 
dise. It  is  by  these,  that  he  brings  his 
taste  and  his  temper  into  conformity  with 
that  which  is  celestial.  It  is  by  these, 
that  he  becomes  a  fit  recipient  fdr  all 
those  sensations  of  blessedness  which  are 
current  there.  It  is  not  by  these,  that 
he  secures  his  right  to  the  inheritance 
above ;  for  this  was  put  into  his  hand  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  spiritual  journey. 
But  it  IS  by  these,  that  he  secures  what 
is  no  less  indispensable,  he  secures  in 
his  own  person  a  capacity  fbr  the  joys 
of  that  inheritance ;  and  by  a  transfor- 
mation of  character  from  the  secular  to 
the  sacred,  he  can  now  breathe  with  kin- 
dred delight  in  an  atmosphere  of  sacred- 
ness. 

The  point  at  which  heaven  is  accepted 
as  a  gift,  so  far  from  marking  that  place 
in  the  history  of  a  believer  when  he  gives 
up  his  activity  because  he  has  now  gotten 
all  that  he  wants,  marks  the  place  of  his 
breaking  forth  on  a  career  of  activity — 
tt  the  entranc)  of  which  he  was  before 
bound  by  a  spell  that  no  exertion  of  his 
coald  dissipate.     It  is  the  very  point  at 


which  he  is  released  from  the  bondage 
of  hopelessness ;  and  when,  instead  of 
idly  aspiring  after  an  object  that  is  unat« 
tainable,  he  sets  forth  in  the  prosecution 
of  an  object  now  placed  within  his  reach. 
It  is  not  in  proportion  as  the  freeness  of 
^ce  becomes  manifest  to  the  soul,  but 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  darkened  by 
the  ffears  and  theYancies  of  legality,  that 
the  inquirer  is  kept  back  on  his  journey 
heavenwards.  And  it  is  not  true  that  he 
has  gotten  all  he  wants,  when  by  faith  he 
has  gotten  his  justification.  This  has 
dcme  no  more  for  him  than  to  open  up 
the  commencement  of  his  path.  It  ha« 
only  given  him  the  right  of  entry  into 
heaven ;  but  it  has  not  given  those  pre- 
parations of  the  heart  and  the  character, 
without  which  heaven  would  be  an  abode 
of  weariness.  One  can  conceive  that  the 
mere  right  of  entry,  may  be  enough  to 
satisfy  the  man  who  is  merely  persuaded 
of  heaven  being  by  his  faith ;  but  it  is 
not'  enough  for  the  man  who  has  em- 
braced heaven .  ^s  the  chosen  good  of 
his  existence.  Ere  he  can  attain  the 
comfort  of  heaven,  he  must  work  him- 
self into  the  character  of  fieaven.  It  is 
not  enough  that  there  be  rapture  from 
without.  There  must  be  a  relish  from 
within.  It  is  a  place  of  happiness  to 
none,  but  to  those  who  have  a  heart  fbr 
its  kind  of  happiness.  It  is  guilt  which 
has  closed  the  gate  of  heaven  against  the 
meii  of  our  rebellious  generation  ;  and 
there  is  not  one  of  them,  who  would  ever 
labour  to  qualify  himself  for  the  employ- 
ments or  the  society  of  a  place  that  he 
couki  not  enter.  But  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  the  guilt'  is  washed  away ;  and 
the  gate  is  opened — and  all  to  whom 
these  tidings  of  joy  come  with  accept- 
ance, feel'  as  if  a  fetter  had  been  struck 
ofi  from  their  persons,  and  so  set  them- 
selves forth  to  the  work  of  preparation. 
It  is  indeed  the  loosing  of  a  bond,  by 
which  they  who  aforetime  were  station- 
ary become  free  to  move,  and  actually 
do  move  with  alacrity  as  did  the  Psalm- 
ist. ^*  O  Lord,  truly*  I  am  thy  servant,  I 
am  thy  servant^  and  the  son  of  thine  hand- 
maid, thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds.  I  will 
ofier  to  thee  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving, 
and  will  call  upon  the  name  of  the.  Lor3. 
I  will  pay  my  vows  unto  the  Lord  now 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  people.     In  the 
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courts  of  the  Lord's  house,  in  the  midst 
of  (hee  O  Jerusalem.  Praise  ye  the 
Lord," 

At  the  time  when  man  was  exiled  from 
beyond  the  circle  of  God's  favoured  and 
unfalien  creation,  he  had  acquired  a  guih 
by  which  he  forfeited  the  place  of  his 
original  settlement ;  and  he  had  acquired 
a  depravity  by  which  hie  became  incapa- 
ble both  of  its  duties  and  its  enjoyments. 
To  retrieve  this  woful  departure,  so  as  to 
fie  admitted  again  to  the  standing  which 
he  before  occupied — the  guilt  behoves  to 
be  atoned  for,  the  depravity  behoves  to  be 
done  away.  For  the  first,  man  is  as  in- 
competent as  he  is  to  liquidate  the  debt 
of  millions  by  the  produce  of  his  daily 
labour ;  and  not  till  the  discharge  is  ob- 
tained for  him  by  another,  will  all  his 
practice  in  the  sight  of  God  be  any  thing 
else  than  presumption,  and  all  his  at- 
tempts to  establish  a  righteousness  of  his 
own,  but  demonstrate  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  and  incapacity  of  him  who  makes 
them.  For  the  second  he  of  himself  is 
equally  incompetent.  But  the  same  Me- 
diator who  for  him  hath  wrought  the  first 
of  these  purposes,  works  in  him  the 
second  of  them.  And  this  he  does,  not 
by  superseding  the  activity  of  man,  but 
by  stimulating  that  activity — not  by  set- 
tin  c^  aside  the  machinery  of  human  will 
and  human  intelligence  and  human  ac- 
Uon,  but  by  setting  to  work  that  very  ma- 
chinery— So  that  the  man  who  before 
could  not  labour  with  any  effect  at  all, 
both  because  he  was  without  strength, 
and  also  because  the  obstacle  of  unex- 
piated  guilt  stood  like  a  wall  of  iron  in 
his  way — now  that  the  obstacle  is  re- 
moved, and  now  that  the  power  of  Christ 
is  made  to  rest  on  the  person  of  every 
honest  and  aspiring  disciple — now  begins 
that  great  process  of  transition  in  his  his- 
tory, by  which  he  departs  from  the  cha- 
racter and  the  habits  of  a  mere  citizen  of 
earth,  and  plainly  declarer  that  his  heart 
is  set  upon  other  joys  and  he  desireth  a 
better  country  that  is  a  heavenly. 

But  the  plain  indication  which  Abra- 
liam  gave  ol  his  seeking  another  country, 
than  the  one  which  harboured  all  the 
friendships  and  all  the  interests  of  nature, 
is  different  from  the  indication  given  of 
the  same  thing  by  a  modern  Christian. 
He  demonstrated  this  by  a  visible  act  of 
ocomotion.     He  simply  left  the  place  of 


his  nativity,  at  d  went  forth  in  quest  of  • 
promised  land  j  and,  by  a  movement  pal 
pable  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  did  he  prove 
that  he  renounced  present  things  in  pur- 
suit of  other  things  which  were  distant 
and  unseen.  The  Christian  who  sets  out 
for  the  lieavenly  Canaan,  and  in  so  doing 
takes  his  departure  from  the  Mesopotamia 
of  this  world,  has  not  one  mile  of  loco- 
\notion  to  perform.  He  makes  no  visible 
transference  of  his  person  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  the  whole  change  that 
he  undergoes,  lies  in  the  transference  of 
his  affections  from  one  set  of  objects  to 
another.  This  journey  is  altogether  a 
spiritual  one  \  and  the  progress  of  it  may 
be  traced,  not  by  his  distance  from  an  old 
country  and  his  nearness  to  a  new  one — 
but  by  his  distance  from  the  old  character, 
and  his  unceasing  approximation  to  a 
new  one.  You  see  plainly  where  a  man 
is  going  by  the  road  upon  which  he  trav- 
els ;  and  if  you  can  see  as  plainly  what 
a  man  is  seeking  after,  by  the  objects  on 
which  his  heart  is  evidently  set,  then  it 
may  be  as  true  of  a  Christian  in  our  day, 
as  it  was  of  Abraham  in  reference  to  the 
promised  land,  that  he  declares  plainly 
how  heaven  is  the  place  after  which  he 
aspires — ^how  heaven  is  the  inheritance 
that  he  has  selected  and  made  choice  of^ 
as  the  joy  of  his  heart  and  his  portion  for 
evermore. 

In  this  spiritual  movement,  there  is  a 
something  that  you  have  to  forsake — not 
such  a  forsaking  as  causes  you  to  go  out 
of  the  world,  but  such  a  forsaking  as 
causes  you  to  give  up  the  world — so  that 
you  may  truly  say,  though  I  am  still  with 
thee  in  presence  1  am  no  longer  with  thee 
in  heart.  This  implies  as  painful  an 
abandonment  of  all  that  was  before  desi- 
rable apd  precious  to  the  soul,  as  the  pa- 
triarch had  to  undergo. 

For  the  rich  man  not  to  cast  away  his 
wealth  but  to  crucify  his  affections  to  il 
— for  the  man  of  eminence  to  become 
dead  to  the  voice  of  praise — for  the  man 
of  sensuality  to  abstain  from  every  un- 
lawful indulgence,  and  both  to  overcome 
and  to  mortily  all  those  appetites  which 
war  against  the  soul — for  the  man  of 
sore  and  irritable  feelings,  utterly  to 
quench  the  anger  and  the  malice  and  the 
envy  that  wont  to  agitate  his  heart — for 
the  man  of  worldliness,  in  any  one  shape 
to  arouse  him  out  of  its  inveteracy,  so  a« 
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to  thwait  and  entirely  to  traverse  the 
whole  tenor  of  an  existence,  that  had 
been  devoted  to  gratifications  which  are 
unknown  in  heaven  and  which  death 
will  put  an  end  to — In  all  these  there  is 
a  departiue  as  wide,  and  in  every  way  as 
arduous,  as  is  made  by  him. who  wrests 
himself  for  ever  from  his  qative  land — a 
moral  transition  from  one  great  principle 
to  another,  where  there  is  a  surrender 
and  a  work  of  separation  as  violent,  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive  in  any  personal 
transition  from  one  place  to  another — a 
resistance  to  the  sohcitations  of  nature's 
tenderness  and  nature's  urgency,  just  as 
hard  to  be  gonef  through  as  is  that  parting 
scene  wU^re  the  resolved  missionary  has 
to  tear  himself  away  from  th^  Embraces  of 
weeping  relatives ;  and  set  forth  from  his 
parents'  and  his  sister's  home  on  an  un- 
known pilgrimage,  uncheered  by  the 
hope,  nay  steeled  against  the  wish  or  the 
purpose  of  returning  to«it. 

But  it  were  not  possible  to  make  a  re- 
nunciation so  mighty,  for  no  positive  ob- 
ject either  of  desire  or  of  endeavour.  It 
does  not  lie  with  the  heart  of  man,  to 
forego  an  old  attachment  but  by  the  su- 
perior power  of  a  new  one.  He  will  not 
force  himself  away  from  a  scene  peopled 
with  delights,  for  the  mere  sake  of  enter- 
ing on  a  scene  of  desolation.  It  was 
doubtless  a  day  of  gloom  to  the  mind  of 
Abraham,  when  he  bade  his  long  and 
last  adieu  to  the  place  of  his  fathers. 
But  he  was  not  driven  to  such  an  exile  ; 
he  was  lured  to  it  by  the  prospect  of 
another  day,  which  he  saw  afar  off  and 
was  glad.  And,  in  like  manner,  when 
a  Christian  is  drawn  in  affection  from 
the  world,  he  is  still  drawn  by  th^  cords 
of  love  and  the  bonds  of  a  man.  He  is 
not  told  to  cease  his  affections  from  the 
things  that  are  beneath,  without  the  ex- 
hibition of  objects  better  and  lovelier  than 
those  he  is  bidden  to  relinquish,  and  with- 
out being  told  to  set  his  affections  on  the 
things  that  are  above.  And  there  he 
may  behold  by  faith  Christ  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  and  with  an  eye  of 
tender  solicitude  looking  towards  the 
world  which  He  died  to  save ;  and  wel- 
coming every  applicant  to  that  fountain 
of  mercy  which  He  Himself  has  opened  ^ 
and  rejoicing,  most  sincerely  rejoicing, 
over  the  approaches  to  it  of  every  new 
ipiritual  patient — (for  how  is  it  else  that 


the  cause  of  salvation  c^n  be  carried  for 
ward,  a  cause  on  the  prosperity  of  which 
His  heart  is  altogether  set ;) — and  at  the 
sanie  time  demonstrating  by  His  word 
and  example  and  Spirit,  that  the  way  on 
which  the  ransomed  ol  the  Lord  pass 
over  is  a  way  of  holiness — Thus  binding 
every  follower  of  His  to  the  righteous 
ness  which  He  Himself  loves,  and  with 
drawing  them  from  the  iniquity  which 
He  hateth ;  and  from  that'  beautiful  sane 
tuary  which  He  irra^liales  by  his  pre 
sence,  causing  the  purity  as  well  as  the 
peace  of  the  upper  regions  to  descend  on 
the  soul  of  the  believer.  In  the  heart  of 
every  believer  there  is  love  to  Christ — 
love  to  Him  for  what  He  is,  and  there- 
fore admiration  of  all  the  graces  by 
which  He  is  adorned.  And  such  is  the 
moral  influence  of  this  feeling,  that  it 
causes  a  reflection  of  these  -very  graces 
on  his  own  person ;  and  he  longs  for  the 
society  where  the  alone  perfect  exhibi- 
tion of  them  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the  way 
in  whicb  he  plainly  declares  himself  to 
be  seeking  towards  it,  is  by  growing 
every  day  in  the  taste  and  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  its  moral  excellence.  Gratitude 
to  Christ  seeks  to  gratify  Christ.  Love 
impels  to  the  keeping  of  His  command- 
ments ;  and  following  the  impulse  of 
these  new  desires,  and  labouring  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  new  interests,  does 
the  disciple  bespeak  the  great  movement 
that  he  nas  made  from  that  earth  which 
he  no  longer  cleaves  to,  to .  that  heaven 
whither  all  his  wishes  and  all  his  efforts 
are  continually  tending. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  ofler  two 
remarks,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the 
precept  of  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven 
— as  it  is  by  our  treasure  being  there, 
that  our  heart  will  be  there :  and  out  of 
the  abundance  of  a  heart,  so  set  and  so 
situated,  will  there  come  forth  such  do^ 
ings  as  shall  declare  plainly  that  we 
seek  a  country,  which  lies  on  the  distance 
that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave. 

The  first  way  in  which  we  grow  in 
the  heavenly  riches,  is  to  grow  in  a 
heavenly  relish  for  the  enjoyments  that 
await  us  there.  To  be  in  heaven  with- 
out such  a  relish,  were  like  the  posses- 
sion of  an  ample  fortune,  without  health 
or  taste  or  appetite  for  any  one  gratifica- 
tion which  It  can  purchase.  It  is  only 
by  cuhivating   the  musical  talent,  that 
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you  can  add  to  the  rapture  of  tiio  next 
musical  entertainment :  and  it  is  only  by 
increasing  the  spiritual  habit  of  the  soul, 
that  you  St  the  man  for  breathing  with 
kindred  delight  in  that  great  spiritual  ele- 
ment which  composes  the  air  of  paradise. 
It  is  thus  that  every  addition  made  to  the 
purity  of  your  character,  will  render 
more  exquisite  your  delight  in  seeing 
God.  Every  addition  made  to  the  bene- 
volence of  your  heart,  will  cause  it  more 
joyfully  to  respond  to  each  note  of  hap- 
piness, which  is  heard  to  arise  from 
among,  the  choirs  and  the  conipanies  of 
the  celestial.  Every  addition  made  to 
your  piety  here,  will  the  more  heighten 
your  seraphic  elevation  in  that  place, 
where  the  glories  of  the  Divinity  will  be 
expanded  visibly  before  you.  Every  ad- 
dition made,  to  the  intenseness  and  con- 
stancy of  your  love  to  the  Saviour,  will 
quicken  the  more  your  heart-felt  ecstacy 
as  yoii  join  in  the  song  of  eternal-  glory 
to  Him,  who  loved  us  and  wash^  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  blood.  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  you  may  become  hap- 
pier after  death,  either  by  obtaining  an 
outwardly  better  heaven,  or  by  obtaining 
an  inwardly  better  heart  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it.  But  there  is  only  one  heaven 
— with  a  gradation  of  felicity  there,  from 
the  variety  whiph  obtains  in  the  charac- 
ter and  capacity  of  those  who  live  in  it 
And  thus  it  is,  that  though  the  righteous 
are  to  shine  as  stars,  yet  it  will  be  as  one 
star  differing  from  another  in  glory. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  you  lay  up  treasure 
in  heaven  by  an  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  personal  virtues  upon  earth  j  and  each 
of  these  virtues  is  like  another  jevyel  in 
the  crown  which  is  to  encircle  you  ;  and 
the  man  who  has  got  the  true  heavenly 
taste,  is  never  satisfied  with  his  present 
acquiisitions,  but  like  Paul  he  forgets  the 
things  that  are  behind,  because  there  is 
still  a  higher  eminence  before  him  which 
he  labours  to  attain :  And  hence  his  un- 
ceasing diligence  to  be  found  without 
spot  and  blemish  a^inst  the  day  of 
Christ — labouring  alter  all  moral  and 
ajpiritual  perfection;  and,  with  this  as 
the  high  aim  of  his  existence  to  which 
he  subordinates  every  other,  declaring 
plainly  that  he  is  in  quest  of  an  object 
which  places  him  far  beyond  the  gene- 
ni  pursuits  or  sympathys  of  the  world. 


But  secondly,  the  happiness  of  heavei 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  meetness  be- 
tween its  comforts  and  your  character — 
it  is  also  in  part  conferred  upon  you, 
in  the  shape  of  a  reward  for  service.  It 
is  given  as  a  return  for  your  good  deeds 
— like  wages  for  work — or  payment  for 
a  performance',  that  you  have  rendered  at 
the  will  or  bidding  of  a  superior.  There 
is  at  the  same  time  a  strong  agreement 
between  this  way  of  it,  and  the  former. 
A  series  of  benevolent  actions  strength- 
ens the  principle  of  benevolence ;  and 
makes  you  therefore  personally  more 
alive  to  all  the  delight,  that  is  ever  circu- 
lating in  a  region  of  benevoleiica.  And 
a  series  of  successful  conflicts  with  the 

Ebllutions  of  the  world,  strengthens  the 
alit  of  purity :  and  makes  you  partake 
more  largely  oi  the  divine  nature,  and  to 
enjoy  with  iresher  and  livelier  sensation 
the  ethereal  puritv  that  encompasses  the 
divine  throne.  But  in  addition  to  this, 
there  seems  to  be  a  boon  conferred  upon 
the  righteous,  specifically  and  formally  as 
a  reward  for  their  distinct  services.  And 
thus  it  is  that  he  who  giveth  to  the  poor, 
will,  not  only  be  happier  in  heaven,  on 
account  of  the '  finer  and  stronger  and 
readier  sympathies  of  kindness  that  he 
bears  with  him  from  earth.  But  there 
will  be  an  actual  payment  made  to  him 
like  that  of  an  account  with  interest,  be- 
cause by  giving  to  the  poor  he  lendeth  to 
the  Lord.  And  in  like  manner^  he  who 
giveth  a  disciple  a  cup  of  cold  water  shall 
not  lose  his  reward.  And  the  rich  are 
said  to  lay  up  in  store  for' themselves 
against  the  time  to  come,  by  being  rich 
in  good  works,  ready  to  distribute,  willing 
to  comrhuhicate.  And  alms  done  in 
secret  shall  be  rewarded  openly.  And 
prayers  doae  in  secret  in  the  same  way. 
And  on  the  day  of  judgment,  there  will 
be  a  specific  investigation  made  of  specific 
deeds  of  charity  \  and  you  will  be  deak 
with  according  to  the  principle  and 
amount  of  them — All  proving  that  by 
every  act  of  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Christ,  you  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven, 
and  so  become  richer  towards  God  ;  and 
how  plainly  therefore  you  may  declare 
that  you  are  seeking  after  a  place  among 
His  mansions,  simply  by  a  studious  and 
pains-tak.iig  conformity  to  his  will — by 
being  sted&st  and  immoveable  and  ai 
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lys  abound .Dg  .H  the  work  of  the  Lord 
— rorasmuch  as  you  know  that  your 
labour  in  the  Lord  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

And  to  meet  the  alarins  of  orthodoxy 
upon  this  subject,  let  it  be  remarked,  that, 
though  there  is  no  rewardableness  in 
good  works  under  the  legal  economy, 
there  is  under  the  gospel  economy.  The 
law  ministers  condemnation,  and  nothijng 
e«se ;  and,  to  flee  from  its  penalties,  do 
we  take  refuge  with  the  offered  Mediator. 
It  is  with  Him  now  that  we  hf^ve4ordo  ; 
and  while  it  is  in  His  merit  alone  that  we 
find  a  righteousness  commensurate  to  the 
truth  aha  holiness  of  the  Godhead,  to 
Him  do  we  at  the  same  time  concede 
a  right  to  all  our  time  and  to  all  our  ser- 
vices. Aiid  this  is  what  He  actually 
claims  ;  and  deals  out  the  tokens  of  His 
approbation  to  tbose  who  submit  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  the  father  of  a  family  has 
his  rewards  and  his  chastisements,  so  has 
He  ;  and  thus,  though  redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  we  are  yet  not  with- 
out law  to  God  because  under  the  law  to 
Christ ;  and  all  that  is  done  unto  Him  is 
treasured  up  in  His  remembrance,  and 
will  be  brought  out  in  the  great  day 
of  manifestation,  as  the  proofe  of  our  &iith 
and  of  our  faithfulness — So  that  it  is  by 
unwearied  assiduity  in  His  service,  by 
liviag  not  to  our  own  will  but  to  His,  by 
abounding  in  the  fruits  of  that  righteous^ 
Dees  which  He  has  prescribed  to  all  His 
disciples — it  is  thus  we  shall  declare  plain- 
ly that  we  seek  a  country,  that  we  seek 
the  welcome  of  the  judgment-seat,  that 
we  seek  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  our  Lord. 

Let  us  entreat  you  to  lay  all  this  to 
your  consciences.  Are  ybu  or  are  you 
not  seeking  a  country  1  Many  of  you 
are  quite  mmiliar  wirh  the  satisfaction 
that  is  felt,  when  stock  is  on  the  increase; 
when  bills  and  title-deeds  of  property 
come  abundantly  into  your  possession ; 
and' you  can  read  in  such  documents  as 
these,  the  authetitic  vouchers  of  the  wealth 
that  perisheth.  Are  you  as  familiar,  or 
rather  are  you  not  altogether  strange,  to 
the  satisfaction  which  springs  from  the 
consciousness  oi  a  treasure  in  heaven — 
from  su^h  an  examination  of  self,  as 
provei  you  to  be  sealed  by  the  Spirit 
of  Grod  for  an  inheritance  that  never  fades 
—^rom  the  account  of  such  virtues  and 
the  perusal  of  such  characters  upon  your 
person  as  bespeak  you  to  be  a  new  crea- 
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ture  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  Tell  us 
upon  your  honesty,  ye  hearers,  whether 
the  whole  set  of  your  habits  and  afifec- 
tions  is  more  upon  the  acquirement  of  the 
first  or  the  second  kind  of  property? 
More  upon  the  money  which  purchaseth 
all  things,  that  serve  to  build  or  embellish 
our  abode  upon  earth ;  or  upon  the  sub- 
stance that  so  endureth  as.  to  be  of  worth 
in  heaven,  and  to  serve  for  the  wear 
of  eternity  ?  And  what  is  the  kind  of 
disaster  which  goes  nearest  to  overwhelm 
you  ?  I^  it  the  sweep  of  resistless  bank- 
ruptcy, that  demolishes  your  fairest  pros- 
pects ill  time.?  Or  is  it  the  urgency 
of  some  violent  and  unlooked  for  tempta- 
tion, that  has  well  nigh  overthrown  all 
those  hopes  of  a  blissful  immortality, 
which  rest  on  the  basis  of  experience? 
O  be  at  length  convinced  of  nature's  folly 
and  nature'^B  miscalculation.  Let  not 
these  seasons  which  pass  in  sure  and 
rapid  flight  over  your  heads,  speak  to  you 
in  vain.  Let  the  silent  eloquence  of 
friends,  who,  now  tombed  in  their  sepul- 
chres, and  who  in  their  little  day  laughed 
as  loudly  and  thronged  as  busily  for  this 
world's  interests  as  yourselves — let  it 
touch  and  solemnize  you. 

And  O,  though  it  be  a  thought  of  hor- 
ror-*yet  if  possible  to  snatch  survivors 
from  the  galph  of  perdition,  let  us  not 
withhold  it — Just  think  of  some  such  ac- 
quaintance-^who  toiled  through  life  his 
unwearied  round  of  earthliness,  and  with 
all  the  earthliness  of  his  soul  unbroken 
breathed  his  last — if  from  the  place  of 
despair  he  now  occupies,  he  looks  back 
on  the  land  of  opportunity  and  sends 
forth  the  bitter  and  unfruitful  longings  of 
his  heart  for  one  little  hour  upon  its  bor* 
<  Iders,  that  he  may  have  another  call  to 
repent  and  another  chance  for  eternity — 
what  he  never  can  obtain  you  still  pos- 
sess. The  ^te  of  Christ's  Mediator- 
ship  to  you  18  open.  The  road  of  ac- 
cess to  that  fountain  which  is  for  sin  and 
uncleanness,  is  free  and  open.  That  re- 
demption which  is  througn  the  blood  of 
Christ,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  is 
held  out  to  every  creature  who  now 
hears  us ;  and  all  the  portals  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  God  whom  you  have  of- 
fended, are  most  widely  and  welcomely 
open.  The  farm  and  the  merchandise, 
and  the  domestic  cares  or  the  domestic 
comforts,  may  so  engross  the  soul,  and 
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deafen  all  its  organs  of  communication — 
that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  shall  he 
unheeded  when  he  calls  you  to  turn  to 
Christ  from  your  iniquities  ;  and,  for  the 
sake  of  the  world  that  is  future,  to  re- 
nounce the  present  one.  But  it  is  his 
part  to  preach  though  at  a  venture.  And 


he  wno  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  hinx  heai 
— that  breaking  forth  from  the  entangle* 
ments  of  sense,  he  may  turn  his  path 
thirough  life  into  a  holy  pilgrimage,  and 
so  declare  plainly  that  he  is  seeking  a 
country. 


SERMON  XXVn. 

Oh  the  connection  between  the  Incipient  Duties,  and  the  Subsequent  Experiences 

of  a  Christian. 

'*  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you :  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 

until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high." — Luke  xxiT.  ^. 


You  are  aware  that  there  was  an  inter- 
val of  forty  days,  between  our  Saviour^s 
resurrection  from  the  grave  and  His  as- 
cension into  heaven — that  during  that 
time  He  appeared  upon  various  occasions 
and  at  various  places  to  his  disciples — 
that  among  others.  He  met  them  as  far 
from  Jerusalem  as  Gralilee,  whither  they 
had  gone,  but  whence  it  behoved  them  to 
return  that  they  might  witness  His  as- 
cension ;  for  this  great  event  was  to  take 
place  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of 
the  Jewish  metropolis;  and  thither  it 
was  appointed  that  the  apostles  should 
repair ;  aad  there  it  was  commanded 
them  to  w£(it,  till,  in  the  language  of  our 
text,  "  they  were  endued  with  a  power 
from  on  high'* — and,  as  it  is  expressed 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  they  were  not  to  de- 
part from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Father,  that  is,  to  wait  for  a 
baptism  from  heaven,  for  they  should  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many* 
days  after.  There  was  a  scrupulous 
obedience  rendered  by  the  apostles  to  the 
commandment.  They  did  travel  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  They  returned  to 
the  mount  of  ascension ;  and  continued 
with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion even  till  the  promise  came  upon 
them,  when  they  were  all  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  ut- 
terance. 

We  hold  this  narrative,  short  as  it  is, 
and  consisting  of  very  few  steps,  to  be 
replete  with   soundest  mstruction;    and 


which,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  thif 
discourse,  we  shall  eqdeavour  to  unfold 
and  apply,  in  some  of  its  leading  parti« 
culars. 

1.  By  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  were  endued  with  a  power,  which 
of  course  they  had  not  previous  to  that 
visitation.  "  Ye  shall  receive  power," 
our  Saviour  said,  "  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you."  It  is  a 
power  which  they  had  not,  then,  before 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon 
them.  But  you  will  observe  that  eyen 
when  destitute  of  this  power,  they  had  a 
part  to  act  in  regard  to  it ;  and  were  the 
subjects  of  a  precept,  that  stood  con* 
nected  with  the  high  and  heavenly  inspi- 
ration which  was  afterwards  to  descend 
upon  them.  There  was  a  plain  and 
practicable  bidding  laid  upon  thenv 
which  was,  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and 
to  wait  there.  They  had  power  for  do- 
ing this,  though  they  had  not  yet  the 
power  that  was  to  come  upon  them  after 
doing  this.  There  was  a  power  in  theii 
feet,  that  carried  them  to  the  place  of  as- 
signation. There  .was  a  power  in  their 
wills  that  kept  them  there,  and  made 
them  resist  the  movement  of  any  incli- 
nation that  might  have  seduced  then* 
away  from  it.  There  were  certain  com- 
mon powers  and  faculties,  which  they 
had  along  with  other  men  ;  and  by  the 
obediently  putting  forth  of  which,  in 
the  way  that  was  laid  upon  them  by  the 
authority  of  the  Saviour,  they  were  af 
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terwards  endued  with  -a  power  which 
signalized  them  ahove  all  other  men. 
But  meanwhile,  they  in  a  plain  way,  did 
the  plain  thing  that  was  required  of 
them.  They  walked  back  to  Jerusalem, 
and  they  st04)ped  there — till  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise,  which  was  to  be 
realized  upon  them  there.  Had  they 
gone  elsewhere,  or  tarried  elsewhere, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  fulfil- 
ment. The  accomplishhient  that  came 
after  folio weil  in  the  train  of  that  move« 
ment  which  went  before;  and  the  en- 
largement of  spirit,  that  came  upon  the 
apostles  in  the  aay  of  Pentecost,  was  the 
distinct  consequence  of  a  very  plain  act 
of  obedience. 

The  first  general  process  then,  which 
our  text  exemplifies,  is  that  by  which  the 
besfinner  is  guided,  from  an  humbler  to 
a  higher  acquirement,  in  the  course  of 
his  Christian  education.  It  shows  how 
the  obedience  of  such  powers  as  he  has, 
can  haste  him  onwara  to  such  larger 
powers  and  endowments  as  he  at  present 
nas  not  It  shows  that  in  the  inferior 
stac^es  of  discipleship,  there  is  a  distinct 
and  tangible  something  for  him  to  do ; 
and  in  the  doing  of  which  he  is  at 
length  raised  to  its  more  elevated  stages. 
We  shall  seize  upon  this  narrative  as  an 
illustration  of  the  very  important  princi- 
ple, that  in  no  part  of  a  believer's  pro- 
gress, not  even  m  the  very  infancy  of  it, 
and  further  back  than  tlus,  not  even  at 
the  time  when  most  sunk  in  the  uncon- 
cern of  nature  and  of  the  world,  is  there 
the  want  of  some  specific  and  practicable 
thing,  to  which  he  might  and  ought  to 
turn  himself ;  and  which  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  interest  of  his  eternity. 

We  read  of  the  trumpet  giving  a  cer- 
tain and  an  uncertain  sound ;  and  a  di- 
rection which  could  well  be  understood 
and  instantly  proceeded  on  by  the  full- 
grown  Ghristi&n,  might  sound  most  un- 
certainly indeed,  to  the  hearing  of  him 
who  is  but  a  babe  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
gospel,  and  still  more  of  him  who  has 
not  yet  felt  one  desire  or  made  one  move- 
ment towardjB  it  Yet  there  is  a  way  of 
deahng  with  them  too,  there  is  a  word  in 
.season  for  every  man  ;  and  for  them  also, 
there  are  words  which  can  be  spoken 
seasonably.  In  that  low  degree  both  of 
understanding  and  power,  which  obtained 
tmong  the  apostles,  immediately  after  the 


resurrection — ^the  direction,  given  subse« 
quently,  and  even  by  themselves  in  their 
own  epistles,  would  not  then  have  suited 
them.  They  would  have  felt  the  obscu* 
rity  of  such  sayings,  as  "  quench  not  the 
Spirit,"  and  "glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ," 
and  "  hfive  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,*' 
and  "  be  dead  unto  the  law,"  and  "  rejoice 
in  the  Holy  Ghost."  And  so,  as  a  high 
point  of  wisdom  and  delicacy,  our  Sa« 
viour,  in  the  treatment  of  these  nis  imme- 
diate disciples,  abstained  from  many 
things  at  the  first,  and  limited  himself  to 
the  utterance  of  such  thine^s  as  they  were 
able  to  learn.  He  fed  them  with  milk, 
and  reserved  his  strong  meat  for  the 
manhood  of  their  Christianity.  They 
would  have  been  at  a  loss  with  very  many 
of  the  instructions,  which  were  scattered 
over  their  own  compositions  ;  but  at  no 
loss  whatever,  how  to  set  about  the  very 
obvious  bidding  of  ottr  text — how  to 
make  use  of  their  feet  in  carrying  them 
to  Jerusalem,  and  stedfastly  to  abide 
there,  till  the  promised  enlargement 
should  come  upon  them.  And  there  we 
read  that  they  waited  and  they  prayed, 
till,  as  the  result  of  their  own  perform* 
ances  and  God's  promise  together,  they 
received  that  from  Heaven  v^ich  raised 
them  nearer  to  Heaven's  light,  and  love, 
and  liberty ;  and  brought  mem  up  to  .a 
far  higher  platform  in  the  ascent  of 
Christian  experience. 

Now  the  interesting  question  is,  wheth- 
er a  process  similar  to  this  ever  obtains 
in  the  present  day.  Is  -such  still  the  eco- 
nomy of  grace,  that  the  obedience  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  lower  degree 
of  power,  elevates  the  Christian  disciple 
to  a  higher  degree  of  it  ?  Will  the  com- 
pliance with  such  humbler  directions  as 
require  less  of  light  and  knowleds^e  to 
understand,  carry  forward  the  teachable 
inquirer  to  more  of  light  and  knowledge 
than  he  had  before?  What  are  the 
movements  that  we  on  earth  can  perform, 
so  as  to  meet  the  influences  which  are 
rained  down  upon  us  from  heaven  ? — 
and  whither  shall  we  lead  our  footsteps, 
that  we  may  receive  of  some  promised 
enlargement  ?  There  is,  it  would  appeal^ 
a  visitation  from  on  high,  by  which  they 
who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  become  ver^^ 
sant  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith,  and 
have  the  mark  impressed  upon  them  of  a 
very  peculiar  people.      To    them   th« 
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whole  doctrine  and  phraseology  of  the  j 
gofipel  are  Cuniliar ;  and  many  axe  the ; 
r ruths  which  spring  from  that  doctrine, 
and  are  concheil  m  that   phraseology,  i 
whereof  they  boih  see  the  mfanfng  and ' 
feel  the  power  and  the  precioosness.     To ! 
them  the  trumpet  giTeth  a  ceitain  aoond^ ; 
while  to  them  who^  have  nerer  yet  been  ' 
called  oat  of  darkness  into  roarYelloos ! 
light,  it  may  soond   most  uncertainly. ; 
The  technicals  of  Christianity  may  fiul ! 
upon  their  ears,  like  the  Tocablea  of  an ' 
uo  known    language.      The   troths    of  [ 
Christianity  may  be  shrouded  from  their  i 
mental  eye,  by  a  veil  that  looks  most 
hopelessly    impenetrable.      They    may 
•have  no  sympathy,  and  no  conunoo  intel- 
ligence, with  the  children  of  lif  ht ;  and 
the  question  is,  whether,  with  the  unin- 
telligence  which  they  hafe  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  any  space  however 
small  can  be  cl^r«i  out  before  them,  on 
which  they  might  make  one  step  in  ad- 
vance towards  the  knowledge  and  the 
faith  which  are  unto  salvation  t     Is  there 
but  one  obvious  truth  on  which  they 
might  lay  palpable  hold,  and  by  which 
they  may  plucK  all  the  other  articles  of  a 
recondite  Theology  from  their  hiding- 
place  ? — or,  rather,  is  there  any  visible 
path  of  access  that  can  lead  them  to  the 
margin,  and  at  length   introduce  them 
within  the  confines  of  a  spiritual  mani- 
festation, whereunto  they  have  not  yet 
been  admitted?     All  which  the   Bible 
says  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  right- 
eousness which  is  by  faith,  and  of  the  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  of 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  God's  resi- 
dence within  them  as  if  they  were  the 
temples  which  He  chose  to  decorate  and 
in  which  He  loved  to  dwell, — these,  and 
many  other  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  evangelical  record,  may  be 
as  darkly  incomprehensible  to  them,  as 
any  cabalistic  responses  that  were  ever 
given  forth  by  the  oracles  of  heathenism; 
and  the  question  still  is,  whether  for  these 
men  of  our  present  generation,  we  can 
prescribe  a  way  as  plain,  as  that  in  which 
the  apostles   were  bidden   walk,  when 
commanded  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
to  wait  till  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high. 

Oar  general  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that,  just  as  Jerusalem  was  assigned  to 
he  apostles,  for  their  place  of  meeting 


the  Spirit  of  God,  so  stiZI  thoe  « 
places  of  meeting  with  die  sme  %irx 
assigned  for  ns ,-  and  just  as  caslj  3s:^ 
couM  do  as  they  were  bidden,  w&a  dtfr 
went  to  their  prescribed  poet  sc  zza.'wt 
do  the  bidding  to  repair  to  oon ;  i^ 
stOl  there  lies  a  distinct  chll.  em  7?cq 
the  oniniliaied,  who  are  a£ir  c^frooL  "^ 
gospel,  as  well  as  upon  ihoa?  lab«  in 
Christ  who  arc  nigh  unto  its  fcL^r  r»T?- 
latioDS  :  that  stiiL  there  is  a  progreK»:c^ 
by  which  all  may  come  from  the  acts  :t 
a  humbler  to  the  powers  and  the  «piricsil 

S'fts  of  a  higher  obedience ;  t£a£  sclJ 
ere  are  movements  which  migiit  ^ 
done  by  ns  on  earth,  and  by  which  the 
earth  liest  of  ns  all  may  come  within  die 
limits  of  that  inflnence  which  teiis  on 
certain  gracious  places  in  a  descendia? 
nunistration  from  heaven, — ^That  sd  ak 
are  left  without  excuse*   and  will  net 
have  to  allege  on  the  day  of  reckoning, 
at  least  of  every  neglected  caO  which  bai 
been  brought  to  their  door,  how,  in  each 
instance,  it  was  too  hard  and  too  high  for 
them — that  their    consciences    throogfa 
life,  have  been  repeatedly  plied  with  the 
obligation  of  duties  as  clear  as  they  were 
urgent  and  imperative ;  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  wnich,  if  they  had  not  been 
wanting  to  themselves,  God  would  not 
have  been  wanting  with  the  aids  of  his 
grace,  to  carry  onward  their  education  fi>r 
heaven — that,  in  short,  for  all  there  is  a 
path  which  is  plain,  and  a  sound  which 
is  certain  and  intelligible, — that  many, 
very  many  things,  are  laid   upon  us, 
which  bear  on  our  future  and  everlasting 
interests,  the  neglect  of  which  can  be 
traced  distinctly^  not  to  the  want  either  of 
power  or  of  understanding,  but  to  the 
want  of   inclination — that  for  these  at 
least  we  are  clearly  and  fully  responsi- 
ble;   and  because  of  these  it  will  be 
found,  not  of  the  not  able  but  of  the  not 
willing,  that  God  has  wiped  His  hands 
of  every  one  of  them,  and  they  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  nndoing  of 
their  eternity. 

But  to  be  more  specific.  One  assigned 
place  of  meeting  between  man  and  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  word  of  God.  In 
like  manner  as  their  ordinary  and  natural 
powers  took  the  apostles  to  Jerusalem, 
and  kept  them  there — so  our  natural  i^c- 
uhies  will  avail  us  so  far  when  pot  for^ 
upon  the  Bible.      The  Bible  may  be  ts 
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us,  what  Jerusalem  was  to  them.  We 
can  at  least  place  it  before  us ;  and  bind 
ourselves  over  to  the  perusal  of  it ;  and 
direct  our  eye  upon  its  pages ;  and  give 
to  it  the  same  strenuousness  of  attention 
and  of  thought,  that  we  giv^  to  any  other 
composition  ;  and  press  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  memory,  and  the  conscience, 
and  all  the  other  gifts  and  sensibilizes 
that  are  within  us,  mto  the  service  of  be- 
ing rip;htly  informed  and  rightly  im- 
pressed by  it :  And  this  we  can  perse- 
vere in  many  days,  even  as  the  disciples 
of  our  Lford  tarried  for  days  at  the  post 
which  was  prescribed  to  them.  The 
Bible  is  the  post  prescribed  to  us.  And 
there  is  just  one  thing  more  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  complete  the  resemblance  be- 
tween, the  two  cases.  They  waited  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  are  farther  informed 
that  they  prayed  The  promise  of  God 
thai  they  should  havo  the  Holy  Ghost, 
did  not,  it  would  appear,  supersede^  bat 
stimulate  their  prayers  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Instead  of  causing  them  to  give 
up  supplication,  it  suggested  a  topic  for 
it.  And  so  let  us,  to  the  forth-putting  of 
all  the  light  and  strength  which  we 
actually  have,  add  our  supplications  for 
more.  More  especially  to  the  earnest 
heed  which  we  give  ,unto  the  Bible, 
let  us  add  our  earnest  entreaties  that  God 
would  open  our  eyes,  to  behold  the  mar- 
velbus  tnings  whfch  be  contained  in  it- 
let  tbe  diligence  wherewith  we  ply  all  its 
various  passages,  be  joined  with  devotion 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  exercise — let  us 
look  unto  the  word,  as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  and  look  up  unto 
Him,  at  the  bidding  alone  of  whose 
voice,, aU  the  darkness  can  be  dissipated 
— And  just  as  the  first  Christians  kept  by 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  earnest  expectation 
there  of  a  coming  enlargement — So 
ought  we  to  keep  by  the  Bible,  and  con- 
tinue to  give  earnest  heed  unto  the  word 
of  its  prophecy,  until  (to  use  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  Peter),  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
hearts. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  Bible, 
as  a  place  of  meeting  between  God*s 
Spirit  and  man's  spirit.  It  is  the  very 
place,  through  which  a  conveyance  from 
the  one  descends  upon  the  other.  There 
is  no  other  inspiration  to  be  expected 
now-a-davs,  than  simply  the  word  of  God 


being  made  clear  and  impressive  o  iii. 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  us,  lis 
makes*  use  of  no  other  vocables  than  the 
words  of  Scripture.  .  When  He  illumi 
nates  the  aoul,  it  is  by  a  lustre  refiected 
upon  it  from  the  pages  of  Scripture 
When  He  bears  upon  the  conscience,  i* 
is  with  the  urgency  of  some  truth  or 
some  moral  lesson,  the  whole  letter  and 
expression  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Scripture.  He  does  not  operate 
on  the  mind  of  man,  but  by  putting  Him- 
self into  contact  with  the  Scripture.  And 
man  ou^ht  not  to  look  for  this  operation, 
but  by  just,  on  the  other  hand,  bringing 
himself  into  contact  with  this  said  Scrip- 
ture. The  Bible,  ye  hearers,  the  Bible 
is  the  place  of  concourse  between  the 
oelestiai  influence  from  above,  and  the 
terrestrial  subject  that  is  below — ^the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  the  two  parties 
hold  their  conference  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  where  the  earnestness  of  man 
meets  with  the  visitation  of  that  God  who 
rewards  them  who  seek  Him  diligently. 
It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  if  we  draw 
near  unto  God,  God  will  draw  near  unto 
us.  This  is  the  field  where  the  treasure 
lietb  hid,  to  find  which  you  must  difir  up 
and  down  upon  \\  j  and  if  you  should  not 
have  succecMded,  we  have  no  other  direc- 
tion to  give,  than  that  you  must  just  dig 
over  again.  It  is  in  the  perusal  and  the 
re-perusal  of  Scripture,  that  you  can  ob- 
tain and  make  sure  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price ;  and  the  truth,  and  the  power,  and 
the  enlar element  whi(fh  you  are  in  quest 
of,  are  all  embosomed  there.  The  word 
is  the  intermedium  between  Gq|l  and 
man ;  and  it  is  through  it,  and  it  only, 
that  the  light  of  inspiration  is  given. 
Yoii  are  at  your  post,  when,  in  the  act 
of  reading  God's  word,  you  maybe  said 
to  place  yourselves  beside  that  interme- 
dium, ana  there  to  listen  for  that  voice  of 
efficacy,  which  might  transform  you  into 
a  new  creature.  You  may  have  to  wait; 
but  there  is  every  assurance  that  no  hon 
est  inquirer  shall  have  to  # wait  in  vain : 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  un excepted,  if) 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  that, 
wherever  there  has  been  a  desirous  ana 
a  devoted  attendance  upon  the  word, 
there  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  has 
been  added  to  it. 

Is  there  any  here  present,  who,  still  a 
stranger  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
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whole  doctrine  and  phraseology  of  the 
gospel  are  familiar ;  and  many  are  the 
truths  which  spring  from  that  doctrine, 
and  are  couched  in  that  phraseology, 
whereof  they  both  see  the  meaning  and 
feel  the  power  and  the  preciousness.  To 
ihem  the  trumpet  giveth  a  certain  sound, 
while  to  them  who-  have  never  yet  been 
called  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous 
light,  it  may  sound  most  uncertainly, 
The  technicals  of  Christianity  may  fali 
upon  their  ears,  like  the  vocables  of  an 


Christianity  may  be  shrouded  from  their 
mental  eye,  by  a  veil  that  looks  most 
hopel^s^sjy  impenetrable.  They  may 
•have  no  sytnpctthy,  and  no  conmion  intel- 
ligence, with  the  children  of  light  j  and 
the  question  is,  whether,  with  the  imin- 
telligence  which  they  have  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world,  any  space  howet*«r 
small  can  bQ  cl^^red  out  before  them,  oit. 


with  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  still  there  are 
places  of  meeting  with  the  same  Spirit 
assigned  for  us  ;  and  just  as  easily  as  they 
could  do  as  they  were  bidden,  when  they 
went  to  their  prescribed  post,  so  can  we 
do  the  bidding  to  repair  to  ours ;  that 
still  there  lies  a  distinct  chU,  even  upon 
the  uninitiated,  who  are  afar  oflT  from  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  upon  those  babes  in 
Chjrist  who  are  nigh  unto  its  fuller  reve- 
lations ;  that  still,  there  is  a  progression, 
by  which  all  may  come  from  the  acts  of 


unknown    language.      The   truths    of   a  humbler  to  the  powers  and  the  spiritual 


gifts  of  a  higher  obedience ;  that  still 
there  are  movements  which  might  be 
done  by  us  on  earth,  and  by  which  the 
earthliest  of  us  all  may  come  within  the 
limits  of  that  influence  which  falls  on 
certain  gracious  places  in  a  descending 
ministration  from  heaven, — That  so  aC 
are  left  without  excuse,*  and  will  not 
have  to  allege  on  the  day  of  reckoning, 


vance  towards  the  knowledge  and  the 
faith  which  are  unto  salvation  1  Is  there 
but  one  obvious  truth  on  which  they 
might  lay  palpable  hold,  and  by  which 
they  may  pluck  all  the  other  articles  of  a 
recondite  Theology  from  their  hidmg- 
place  ?— or,  rather,  is  there  any  visible 
path  of  access  that  can  lead  them  to  the 
margin,  and  at  length  introduce  them 
within  the  confines  of  a  spiritual  mani- 
festation, whereunto  they  have  not  yet 
been  admitted  ?  All  which  the  Bible 
says  of  regeneration,  and  of  the  riffht- 
eousness  which  is  by  faith,  and  of  the  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  and  of 
walking  in  the  Spirit,  and  of  God's  resi- 
dence within  them  as  if  they  were  the 
temples  which  He  chose  to  decorate  and 
in  which  He  loved  to  dwell,-!-these,  and 
many  other  expressions  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  evangelical  record,  may  be 
as  darkly  incomprehensible  to  them,  as 
any  cabalistic  responses  that  were  ever 
given  forth  by  the  oracles  of  heathenism; 
and  the  question  still  is,  whether  for  these 
men  of  our  present  generation,  we  can 
prescribe  a  way  as  plain,  as  that  in  which 
the  apostles  were  bidden  walk,  when 
commanded  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there 
to  wait  till  they  were  endued  with  power 
from  on  high. 

Our  general  answer  to  this  question  is, 
that,  just  as  Jerusalem  was  assigned  to 
he  apostles,  for  their  place  of  meeting 


which  they  might  make  one  step  in  ad-  ^itl-Jieast  of  every  neglected  call  which  has 

beeft-4^rought  to  their  door,  how,  in  each 
instancy  it  was  too  hard  and  too  high  for 
them — that  their  consciences  throuo^h 
life,  have  Been  repeatedly  plied  with  the 
obligation  of  (J^^ties  as  clear  as  they  were 
urgent  and  imperative ;  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  wnich,  if  they  had  not  been 
wanting  to  themselves,  God  would  not 
have  been  wanting  with  the  aids  of  his 

frace,  to  carry  onward  their  education  for 
eaven — ^that,  in  short,yfor  all  there  is  a 
path  which  is  plain,  and  a  sound  which 
IS  certain  and  intelligible, — that  manyj 
very  many  things,  are  laid  upon  us, 
which  bear  on  our  future  and  everlasting 
interests,  the  neglect  of  which  can  be 
traced  distinctly,  not  to  the  wiiit  either  of 
power  or  of  understanding,^ but  to  the 
want  of  inclination — that  for  these  at 
least  we  are  clearly  and  fully  Responsi- 
ble; and  because  of  these  it  ^  will  be 
found,  not  of  the  not  able  but  of  .the  not 
willing,  that  God  has  wiped  His\  hands 
of  every  one  of  them,  and  the]jr  have 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  undoii^g  of 
their  eternity.  \ 

But  to  be  more  specific.  One  assi  jfncd 
place  of  meeting  between  man  and]  the 
Spirit  of  God,  is  the  word  of  God.  j  In 
like  manner  as  their  ordinary  and  natKiral 
powers  took  the  apostles  to  Jerusalem^ 
and  kept  them  there — so  our  natural  Kac* 
ulties  will  avail  us  so  far  when  put  forth 
upon  the  Bible.      The  Bible  may  be  to 
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us,  what  Jerusalem  was  to  them.  We 
can  at  least  place  it  before  us ;  and  bind 
ourselves  over  to  the  perusal  of  it ;  and 
direct  our  eye  upon  its  pages  ]  and  give 
to  it  the  same  strenuousness  of  attention 
and  of  thought,  that  we  give  to  any  other 
composition  ;  and  press  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  memory,  and  the  conscience, 
and  all  the  other  gifts  and  sensibilizes 
that  are  within  us,  mto  the  service  of  be- 
ing riffhtly  informed  and  rightly  im- 
pressed by  it:  And  this  we  can  perse- 
vere in  many  days,  even  as  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord  tamed  for  days  at  the  post 
which  was  prescribed  to  them.  The 
Bible  is  the  post  prescribed  to  us.  And 
there  is  just  one  thing  more  to  be  added, 
in  order  to  complete  the  resemblance  be- 
tween.  the.  two  cases.  They  waited  at 
Jerusalem,  and  we  are  farther  .informed 
that  they  prayed*  The  promise  of  God 
thai  they  should  have  the  Holy  Ghost, 
did  not,  it  would  appea?,  supersede,  bat 
stimulate  their  prayers  for  its  accomplish- 
menL  Instead  of  causing  them  to  give 
up  supplication,,  it  suggested  a  topic  for 
it  And  so  let  us,  to  the  forth-putting  of 
all  the  light  and  strength  which  we 
actually  have,  add  our  supplications  for 
more.  More  especially  to  the  earnest 
heed  which  we  give  unto  the  Bible, 
let  us  add  our  earnest  entreaties  that  God 
would  open  our  eyes,  to  behold  the  mar- 
vellous things  which  be  contained  in  it — 
let  tpe  diligence  wherewith  we  ply  all  its 
various  passages,  be  joined  with  devotion 
for  a  blessing  upon  the  exercise — let  us 
look  unto  the  word^as  unto  a  light  that 
shineth  in  a  dark  place,  and  look  up  unto 
Him^  at  the  bidding  alone  of  whose 
voice,  all  the  darkness  can  be  dissipated 
— And  just  as  the  first  Christians  kept  by 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  earnest  expectation 
there  of  a  coming  enlarsrement — So 
ought  we  to  keep  by  the  BiWe,  and  con- 
tinue to  give  earnest  heed  unto  the  word 
of  its  prophecy,  until  (lo  use  the  very  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  Peter),  until  the 
day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  our 
hearts. 

There  us  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  Bible, 
as  a  place  of  meeting  between  God's 
Spirit  and  man's  spirit.  It  is  the  very 
place,  through  which  a  conveyance  from 
the  one  descends  upon  the  other.  There 
is  no  other  inspiration  to  be  expected 
nbw-a-days,  than  simply  the  word  of  God 


being  made  clear  and  impressive  o  ui. 
When  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  to  us,  lis 
makes^use  of  no  other  vocables  thsn  the 
words  of  Scripture.  When  He  illumi 
nates  the  soul,  it  is  by  a  lustre  refiected 
upon  it  from  the  pages  of  Scripture 
When  He  bears  upon  the  conscience,  it 
is  with  the  urgency  of  some  truth  or 
some  moral  lesson,  the  whole  letter  and 
expression  of  which  are  to  be  found 
.in  the  Scripture.  He  does  not  operate 
on  the  mind  of  man,  but  by  putting  Him- 
self into  contact  with  the  Scripture.  And 
man  ou^ht  not  to  look  for  this  operation, 
bi^t  bv  just,  on  the  other  hand,  bringing 
himself  into  contact  with  this  said  Scrip- 
ture. The  Bible,  ye  hearers,  the  Bi  we 
is  the  place  of  concourse  between  the 
oelestisi  influence  from  above,  and  the 
terrestrial  subject  that  is  below — the  com- 
mon ground  on  which  the  two  parties 
hold  their  conference  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  where  the  earnestness  of  man 
meets  with  ihe  visitation  of  that  God  who 
rewards  them  who  seek  Him  diligently. 
It  is  here,  if  any  where,  that  if  we  draw 
near  unto  God,  God  will  draw  near  unto 
us.  This  is  the  £eld  where  the  treasure 
lieth  hid,  to  find  which  you  must  dig  up 
and  down  upon  it, ;  and  if  you  should  not 
have  succeeded,  we  have  no  other  direc- 
tion to  give,  than  that  you  must  just  dig 
over  again.  It  is  in  the  perusal  and  the 
re-perusal  of  Scripture,  that  you  can  ob- 
tain and  make  sure  of  the  pearl  of  great 
price ;  and  the  truth,  and  the  power,  and 
the  enlar element  whidh  you  are  in  quest 
of,  are  all  embosomed  there.  The  word 
is  the  intermedium  between  Gq^l  and 
man ;  and  it  is  through  it^  and  it  only, 
that  the  light  of  inspiration  is  given. 
Yoii  are  at  your  post,  when,  in  the  act 
of  reading  God's  word,  you  may  be  said 
to  place  yourselves  beside  that  interme- 
dium, ana  there  to  listen  for  that  voice  of 
efficacy,  which  might  transform  you  into 
a  new  creature.  You  may  have  to  wait; 
but  there  is  every  assurance  that  no  hon 
est  inquirer  shall  have  to  # wait  in  vain : 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  unexccpted,  if) 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  that, 
wherever  there  has  been  a  desirous  ana 
a  devoted  attendance  upon  the  word, 
there  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  has 
been  added  to  it. 

Is  there  any  here  present,  who,  still  a 
stranger  to  the  light  and  liberty  of  the 
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gospel,  has  to  complain  that  long  and 
wearily  he  has  knoclced  at  a  door  which 
he  cannot  open  ?  Perhaps  he  may  have 
been  reading  without  prayer,  as  many  do, 
who,  acquitting  themselves  of  their  daily, 
chapter,  drivel  out  their  time  at  a  formd 
and  fruitless  task-work.  Then  he  is  like 
what  the  apostles  would  have  been,  had 
they  gone  to  Jerusalem,  but  sent  up  no 
supplication  to  heaven  therie.  Or  perhaps, 
under  a  sense  of  darkness  and  discomfort, 
he  may  have  been  praying  for  enlarge- 
ment out  of  the  straitening  which  db- 
presses  him ;  but  not  looking  to  the  Bible 
as  the  only  channel  through  which  the 
light  of  life  is  to  flow  in  upon  his  soul,  as 
the  appointed  place  where  the  answer  is 
to  come,  he  may  just  have  fared  as  the 
apostles  wouM  have  done,  had  they  not 
followed  the  order  of  going  to  Jerusalem  ; 
but  at  some  other  part  than  that  which 
wais  prescribed  to  them,  thought  of  mak- 
ing up  by  the  strenuousness  of  their  de- 
votions for  their  palpable  act  of  disobedi- 
ence. You  are  on  the  one  hand  bidden 
to  search  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  ask  for  the  Spirit.  Without  the 
one,  you  will  never  find,  in  their  power 
and  in  their  preciousness,  the  truths 
which  lie  deposited  in  the  other.  Still 
these  truths  are  to  be  gotten  at  a  certain 
and  specified  place  ,  and  if  away  from 
the  place,  the  help  of  the  Spirit  will  be 
of  no  avai  to  you. 

To  the  apostles  was  offered  the  Holy 
Ghost  at  Jerusalem ;  and  to  you  there  is 
the  offer  of  the  same  Holy  Ghost,  in  tho 
act  of  giving  your  diligent  and  desirous 
attendance  upon  the  Bible.  The  com- 
pound direction  under  i^hich  you  lie,  is, 
to  seek  for  something  in  a  given  place, 
where  that  something  is  to  be  found ; 
and  to  take  the  aid  of  an  able  auxiliary 
along  with  you.  If  not  at  the  place,  you 
will  seek  in  vain  :  and  if  you  have  not 
the  aid  you  will  also  seek  in  \^in.  The 
Spirit  sent  forth  upon  the  soul,  is  no 
mystic  or  undescribable  afHatus  ;  and  all 
his  teaching,^  indispensable  as  it  is,  is 
couched  and  embodied  in  the  literalities 
of  Scripture.  You  may  have  read,  it 
availeth  not  if  you  do  not  pray ;  you  may 
nave  proved,  it  availefh  not  if  you  do  not 
read,  'fhey  are  the  readings  and  the 
prayers  together  which  avail  you.  ll^ere 
are  manv  of  this  c»^reieas  and  unthinking 
generation  who  do  neithe?  :  (ind  there  he 


some,  with  whom  these  exercises  are 
prosecuted  apart — we  do  not  mean  apart 
in  time,  but  apart  as  to  all  dependence 
the  one  upon  the  other.  We  ask  you  to 
proceed  on  the  harmony  that  is  between 
thpm — ^to  knock  at  no  other  door  than 
the  door  of  Scripture  for  Heaven's  in- 
spirations ;  and  at  the  same  time  (b  know, 
that,  unless  Heaven  be  addressed  by  your 
earnest  and  persevering  entreaties,  tnese 
inspirations  never  will  be  giren. 

And  now  for  those,  who,  to  justify 
their  irreligion,  complain  that  a  plain 
path  hath  never  been  set  before  them. — 
that  they  might  have  been  Chrjstiani 
had  it  not  been  for  the  hieroglyphica]  ob- 
scurity in  which  Christianity  is  shrouded 
— ^that  they  have  not  yet  made  one  move- 
ment towards  it,  because  they  know  not 
where  to  place  their  next  footstep,  and  are 
quite  sure  that  they  could  never  find  their 
way  through  i^  points  and  its  paradoxes. 
It  IS  thus  they  would  excuse  themselves 
-*while  all  the  while  their  Bible  lies  un- 
opened— while  the  plain  question,  "  of 
what  reddest  thou,"  remains  unanswered 
— while,  10  solve  this  question,  they  give 
no  time,  cither  to  perusals  or  to  praymff. 
And  with  a  readable  volume  to  he  beside 
them,  and  invite  their  eye  upon  its  pages; 
and  with  the  promise,  of  that  merciful 
Heaven  which  smiles  so  benignantly 
upon  them,  and  ofiers  to  unravel  for  them 
ail  its  mysteries — it  is  in  the  midst  of 
such  facilities  as  these,  they  will  persist 
in  their  apathy,  though  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  that  career  which  leads  to  Heav- 
en's bliss  and  to  Heaven's  glory.  It  is 
not  because  Ihe  way  is  inaccessible,  bu! 
because  the  spells  of  earth  and  of  earthli- 
ness  have  bound  them.  They  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  a  hedge  across  their 
path.  It  is  the  manacle  of  their  own 
hearts'  chcice  and  nothing  else,  which  so 
detains  and  fastens  them  among  the 
treacherous  delights  of  the  world.    There 

I  has  Been  pointed  out  to  them  a  way  as 
specific,  as  that  which  led  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord  to  Jerusalem.  There  has  been 
made  to  them  a  promise  as  sure,  as  that 
of  the  power  by  which  the  apostles  were 
enduea  from  on  high.  And  if  during 
your  short-lived  day,  you  choose  to  give 

'all  your  energies  to  its  business  and 
its  pleasures — if  in  the  unabated  fervour 
wherewith  ye  ply  your  busy  round  among 
the  interests  an^  gratifications  of  sens** 
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you  are  scarcely,  if  eveir,  arrested  a  sin- 
gle hour  for  one  pause  or  one  preparation 
of  seriousness — ^The  great  searcher  of 
hearts  will  Himself  not  only  pronounce 
but  vindicate  your  doom,  wnen  He  tells 
from  the  judgment-seat,  of  the  Bible  that 
He  sent  and  the  Spirit  that  he  offered  to 
you. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  vindicate  your  un- 
concern, that  the  evidence  for  this  Bible 
is  still  unseen  by  you — that  you  have  yet 
met  with  nothing  to  over-power  you  into 
the  conviction  of  its  truth — that,  for  aught 
you  know,  it  raaV  be  the  record  of  a  base 
and  unprincipled  imposture,  instead  of  an 
authentic  and  authoritative  message  from 
the  upper  sanctuary.  The  Bible  may 
not  stand  forth  in  such  characters  of  cer- 
tainty, as  to  compel  your  instantaneous 
belii'f ;  and  yet  stand  forth  in  such  char- 
acters of  likelihood,  as  to  challenge  your 
instant  and  most  serious  inquiry.  We 
do  not  require  of  you  to  believe  in  the  ab- 
sence of  proof;  but  we  require  of  you  to 
peruse  and  to  ponder  and  to  investigate, 
in  the  midst  of  many  semblances  and 
many  probabilities.  We  do  not  affirm, 
that,  on  your  very  first  look  at  Christian- 
ity, you  will  see  as  much  as  to  force  the 
wnoie  system  of  its  doctrines' and  articles 
at  once  into  your  creed ;  but  we  affirm, 
tliat,  on  your  very  first  look  at  Christian- 
ity, there  appears  as  much  on  its  forehead 
as  should  constrain  your  candid  and  re- 
spectful attention  to  it  It  is  not  our  de- 
mand, that  you  should  believe  without 
inquiry ;  but  it  is  our  demand  that  you 
should  not  reject  without  inquiry.  We 
do  not  say  there  is  enough  in  and  about 
the  Bible,  to  dogmatise  you  into  the 
sudden  assurance  of  its  infallibility ;  but 
we  say,  that,  in  and  about  this  Bible, 
there  is  enough  to  rivet  your  regards, 
and  rebuke  away  all  your,  heedlessness. 
How,  I  would  ask,  have  you  disposed  of 
the  history  of  its  miracles  ?  Ana  how  of 
that  magnificent  train  of  prophecy,  that 
so  accords  with  the  general  march  and 
movement  of  our  world?  How  have 
you  contrived  to  resist  the  appeal,  which 
IS  made  in  behalf  of  Scripture,  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  and 
monumental  nation?  Or  have  you  so 
mastered  the  records  qf  other  times,  as  to 
warrant  your  summary  rejection  of  a 
relume,  that  so  many  of  the  wise  and  the 
good  in  all  ages  have  revered  ?  Or  have 


you  looked  into  its  pages ;  and,  putting 
your  hand  upon  your  bosom,  can  you 
honestly  say,  that  you  have  discovered 
no  characters  of  truth  and  of  sacred ness; 
and  that  you  have  met  with  no  one  pre- 
sumption on  its  side,  either  in  the  lofti- 
ness of  its  morality,  or  its  searching  dis> 
cernment  into  the  human  spirit?  Still 
we  do  not- ask  your  faith,  till  the  eviden- 
ces of  its  truth  have  been  manifested ;  bul 
we  ask  your  &ithful  and  assiduous  in* 

Suiries,  till  you  have  the  manifested  evi- 
ence  of  its  falsehood.  We  heg  you  not 
to  look  so  safe  and  so  satisfied,  in  your 
habitual  neglect  of  this  religion,  Sis  if  im- 
posture were  plainly  and  palpably  writ- 
ten on  the  face  of  it:  And  we  pi^t  the 
question — whether,  with  nothing  to  lose 
if  i(  be  false,  and  every  thing  to  lose  if  i 
be  true,  you  would  hazard  one  earthly 
Interest  that  belongs  to  you,  in  the  way 
that  the  contemners  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  have  staked  the  fortune  of  their 
eternity?  O,  they  have  done  repeated 
violence,  even  to  the  light  and  the  voice 
of  nature,  in  their  treatment  of  Christian 
ity ;  and  w^hen  visited,  as  ,lhey  have 
sometimes  been,  with  the'  suspicion  tha 
they  are  wrong,  th^ir  own  natural  con 
science  hath  testified  against  them. 

The  Bible,  with  its  many  probabilities 
that  should  urge  (hem  to  begin  the  inves 
ligation,  and  its  many  proofs  that  would 
have  met  and  multipbed  upon  them  ere 
they  had  gotten  to  the  end  of  it — this  Bi 
ble  when  opened  in  the  day  qf  reckon 
ing,  will  be  their  coming  witness ;  anc 
will  furnish  against  them  many  a  clear 
principle  of   condemnation.      He   who 
ponders  the  heart,  and  hath  an  eye  upon 
all  its  secrets,  will  bring  out  the  lurking 
unfairness  to  the  light  of  day — will  un 
cover  the  moral  perversity  that  hung  a 
the  bottom  of  it  all — will  make  it  ckar 
to  every  looker-on,  that  never  in  one  in- 
stance, nas  a  thorough  earnestness  aAer 
truth,  missed  of  evidence  enough  for  all 
the  truth  which  is  unto  salvation  ;  that  if 
any  did  not  see,  it  was  because  they  did 
not  seek  ;  that  if  strangers  to  the  light,  it 
was  because  they  shut  their  eyes  against 
it ;  that  if  they  abode  in  darkness,  it  was 
because  they  loved  the  darkness  and  chose 
to  abide  in  it     It  is  not  that  they  had  no 

groof  for  the  ways  of  God  ;  but  that  they 
ad  no  pleasure  in  these  ways — not  that 
there  was  a  want  of  ba£moiiiou&  and 
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convincing  doctrine  on  His  part,  but  a 
want  on  theirs  of  any  desire  after  it: 
and,  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  their 
desires  were  away  from  heaven  and  bent 
upon  earth— that,  whatever  the  decencies 
of  their  outer  man,  these  deeds  of  the 
inner  man  were  evil. 

We  have  expatiated  so  long  on  this 
one  illustration  wherewith  our  text  has 
furnished  us,  that  not  enough  of  time  is 
lefl,  for  other  and  similar  illustrations. 
The  general  principle  of  them  all  is,  that 
we  creatures  on  earth,  are  not  left  unbid- 
den and  untold  of  some  one  movement 
that  each  of  us  can  make ;  and  in  the 
making  of  which,  we  shall  meet,  if  we 
will,  some  flirther  light  and  influence 
from  heaven.  The  apostles  could  not 
take  the  celestial  flight  of  following  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  air  j  but  they 
could  at  least  perform  the  terrestrial  mo- 
tion of  a  walk  to  Jerusalem — and  there 
it  was  that  a  power  and  an  enlar^ment 
from  above  came  upon  them.  We  can- 
not, in  the  words  of  Paul,  we  cantiot  as- 
cend up  on  high,  and  thence  bring  down 
.he  light  of  God's  sanctuary  upon  our 
soul— We  cannot  descend  into  the  deep, 
and  thence  bring  up  any  secret  thing 
from  its  unfathomable  recesses ;  but  we 
can  at  least  go  to  the  word  which  is  nis^h 
unto  us,  and  from  the  Spirit  through  tne 
medium  of  the  word,  get  all  that  is  need- 
ful of  Heaven's  power  and  Heaven's  il- 
lumination. The  Bible  stands  to  us,  in 
place  of  Jerusalem  to  the  flrst  disciples ; 
and  many  other  are  the  ordinances  of 
God,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  waiting-post — where  if  we 
do  some  palpable  things  that  lie  within 
the  compass  of  human  hands,  and  have 
the  desire  which  should  be  felt  in  sin- 
cerity and  should  issue  in  prayers  from 
human  hearts,  God  will  not  fail  of  the 
grace  and  the  loving-kindness,  that 'He 
has  promised  to  all  who  seek  him  dili- 
gently. This  view  of  the  matter, 
stamps  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  value, 
on  all  that  might  he  termed  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  They  are  such 
things  as  man  can  do  in  the  letter  of 
them  ;  and  in  the  doing  of  which,  with 
hearts  of  desire  and  hands  of  diligence, 
God  will  pour  forth  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them.  They  offer  precisely  tnose  occa- 
sions, in  which  God  and  man  meet  as 
fellovv-workera  towards  the  same  end : 


when  without  the  co-operation  of  the  on 
nothing  will  be  given,  and  without  th 
co-operation  of  the  other  nothing  will  be 
received.  The  Sabbath  is  just  such  an 
ordinance ;  for  you  can  then  rest,  and 
abstain  from  all  earthly  business,  and 
read  books  of  sacredness,  and  give 
your  presence  to  the  solemn  assem- 
bly, and  perform  certain  movements 
which  may  be  said  to  be  terrestrial,  and 
put  yourself  into  certain  attitudes  which 
are  also  terrestrial ;  and  to  all  which 
done  by  you  below,  if  you  are  only 
prompted  by  a  seeking  heart,  a  celestial 
virtue  from  above  will  be  given.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  the  table  of  the  Lord 
has  a  converting  as  well  as  a  confirming 
efficacy  ;  and  tney  will  look  on  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Supper  as  such  another 
ordinance.  And  most  certain  it  is,  that 
the  church  whither  you  repair  in  obe- 
dience to  the  precept  of  "  forsake  not  the 
assembling  of  yourselves  together,"  is 
precisely  such  an  ordinance.  This  is  a 
Jerusalem  to  which  you  are  bidden  as 
the  place  of  your  weekly  resort ;  and 
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ou  are  al  an  assic^ned  post,  when  your 
eet  stand  within  its  gates.  Thither  do 
the  worshippers  of  the  Lord  go  up,  unto 
the  testimony  of  Jesus ;  and*  there  do 
they  give  thanks  to  the  remembrance  oi 
His  name.  Where  two  or  three  are 
met  together  in  that  name,  there  He  is 
in  the  midst  of  you.  This  is  one  of  the 
chosen  spots  which  He  loves  to  bless  and 
to  hallow :  and  it  is  here  of  all  other 
places,  where  the  presence  of  man  meets 
with  the  promise  of  God.  Without  at- 
tendance upon  Church,  you  may  fere  as 
the  apostles  would  have  done,  had  they 
not  waited  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  still  if  it  is 
but  the  attendance  of  heartless  and  hack- 
neyed formality,  you  may  fare  even  at 
they  would  have  done,  had  they  waited 
at  Jerusalem,  but  had  not  prayed.  To 
the  duteous  regularity  of  your  pre-^jice, 
add  the  devoutness  of  your  prayers ,  and 
here  too  living  water  will  descend,  and 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  turned  unto 
righteousness. 

Some  there  are  who  despise  the  ordi- 
nances. They-have  no  right  to  imagine 
that  the  Spirit  will  be  theirs.  Others  there 
are  who  rest  upon  the  ordinanceji;  and 
to  them  the  Spirit  will  be  as  little  given. 
It  is  only  to  tnem  who  are  found  at  thi 
prescribed  place  upon  earth,  that  we  can 
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expect  the  counterpart  promises  of  heaven 
to  be  fulfilled.  But  then  they  must  have 
a  dei>endence  and  a  desire  towards  the 
promises — And  so  while  we  would  exact 


from  yon  an  assiduous  charch-going''— 
we  would  bid  you  look  up  assiduously 
to  that  quarter  whence  alone  the  blessing^ 
and  the  efficacy  are  to  come 
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Connection  between  Faith  and  Peace. 


/  Tlierefore  being  justified  by  fidth,  ^  have  peace  with  God  thnragh  oar  Lord  Jesos  Ghrat/'— 

Romans  v.  1. 


It  is,  in  the  first  place,  evident,  that  no 
man  can  have  true  faith  in  God,  whose 
&ith  does  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
God's  testimony.  If  He  choose  to  de- 
liver moT9  than  one  intimation,  we  can- 
not be  Sliid  to  put  &ith  in  Him — unless 
we  give  credit,  not  to  one  only,  but  to  all 
His  intimations.  And  this  of  necessity 
conducts  us  to  the  inference,  that,  if  faith 
attach  itself  only  to  a  few  particulars  of 
God's  communication ;  or  if  certain  por- 
tions of  Scripture  be  dwelt  upon  with  a 
warm  and  special  satisfaction,  while 
other  portions  are  entertained  with  cold- 
ness, or  resisted  in  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaning  of  them  by  an  overstretched  ap- 
plication of  the  •favourite  doctrine— rOr, 
m  other  words,  if  the  faith  be  partial,  it 
is  not  real.  » . 

But.  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a  very 
possible  thing,  that  a  man  may  possess  a 
general  belief  in  God's  testimony,  with- 
out directing  a  strenuous  attention,  or 
bestowing  a  fixed  and  steady  regard,  on 
any  one  of  its  particulars.  He  may 
vaguely  admit  the  trueness  of  all ;  and 
yet  not  actually  believe  the  trueness  of 
any.  He  may  be  able  to  demonstrate, 
how  the  abuses  of  one  doctrine  are  re- 
strained by  the  faithful  applications  of 
another  doctrine ;  and  that  therefore  any 
such  abuses  can  never  be  chargeable  on 
the  tme  faith  which  embraces  both,  but 
oiily  on  the  spurious  faith  which  has 
adopted  the  one  while  it  has  rejected  the 
other.  And  yet  all  the  while  he  may 
just  have  as  little  of  the  true  faith,  as  the 
man  whose  error  he  has 'completely  de- 
molished by  the  power  of  his  argu- 
ment    He  may  be  quite  triumphant  in  | 
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his  reasoning,  when  he  vindicates  justi- 
fying faith  from  the  imputation  of  Anti- 
nomianism.  But  while  he  thus  reasons, 
and  incontrovertibly  too,  about  the  rela 
tioaand  the  influence  and  the  bearing 
of  the  several  doctrines  of  Christianity  on 
each  other,  each  individual  doctrine  may 
of  itself  have  failed  to  make  its  distinct 
lodgement  in  his  understanding,  and  its 
distinct  impression  upon  his  heart.  The 
whole  matter  may  yet  have  come  to  him 
in  word  only  and  not  in  power  ;  and  the 
words  or  terms  which  he  employs,  and 
are  expressive  of  the  doctrine  in  question, 
may  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  mad^ 
use  of  in  a  logical  process,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  him  at  the  same  time  with  th6 
skill  and[  the  soundness  of  a  logic  that  is 
quite  unexceptionable ;  and  thus  the 
whole  matter  may  come  to  him,  both  in 
word  and  in  argumentation,  and  yet  not 
come  in  power.  On  every  subject,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  great  danger  of  the  mind 
satisfying  itself  with  rapidly-sketched 
generalities,  without  appropriating  in  de- 
tail their  several  and  distinct  truths.  In 
the  case  of  Christianity,  this  danger  is 
fearfully  aggravated — ^where  one  may 
have  a  literal  discernment  of  its  truths, 
without  a  saving  and  a  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  them.  Let  us  therefore  be  care- 
ful to  attend  to  i^ch  of  them  severally 
and  particularly ;  and,  instead  of  count- 
ing it  enough  that  we  bestow  one  com- 
prehensive glance  upon  the  whole — let 
us  feel  that  if  we  give  not  earnest  heed 
to  each  of  the  things  that  we  read  in  thit 
book,  we  neglect  the  great  salvation  that 
is  unfdd^  in  it 

He  who  has  a  true  fiiith,  will  admit  all 
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the  known  articles  of  Christianity  into  hit 
belief;  and  he  will  give  his  earnest  en- 
deavour to  the  object  of  ascertatninsf  these 
articles;  and  he  will  dwell  at  distinct 
times  distinctly  upon  each  of  them  ;  and 
'.his  faith  of  his,  while  it  embraces  all, 
will  also  single  out  each  as  a  separate 
object  of  attention ;  and  the  business  of 
each  will  be  pressed  home  on  occasions 
of  need  upon  the  understand ii^f.  and  the 
heart.  And  here  it  is  altogether  worthy 
of  remark,  that,  though  faith  includes  as 
the  object  of  it  the  whole  testimony  of 
God,  yet  it  is  by  faith  exercising  itself  on 
each  portion  of  tba^  testimony,  that  the 
influence  or  the  benefit  of  that  portionr  is 
realised  to  the  believer.  If  he  merely 
cast  a  summary  look  at  the  whole,  even 
though  it  be  a  look  of  acqaiesceince,  be 
may  still  miss  every  distinct  benefit  of 
that  salvation  which  is  ttnto  all  and  upon 
all  who  believe.  He  may  profess  aA  ac- 
quiescence in  the  whole,  and  yet  be  a 
stranger  to  the  habit  of  acting  faith  in 
any  particular.  Now  it  is  by  the  dis- 
tinct acting  of  his  faith  in  some  particu- 
lar of  the  divine  testimony,  that  a  par- 
ticular promise  is  fulfilled  to  him ;  or  a 
particular  privilege  made  ^ood  to  him  ; 
or  a  particular  necessity  met  and  re- 
lieved. When  our  Saviour  was  asked 
to  cure  a  man  in  the  gospels,  He  did  not 
demand  of  himt  at  the  time  whether  he 
believed  that  Christ  was  able  to  do  all 
things — but  whether  he  believed  that  He 
was  able  to  do  this  thing ;  and  according 
to  his  belief  so  was  the  thing  done  unto 
him.  When  we  ask  for  wisdom,  we  are 
required  to  ask  it  in  &ith ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  faith  is  that  God  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not.  When 
we  ask  for  the  Spirit,  the  belief  that 
bringeth  down  a  fulfilment  of  our  peti- 
tion, is  the  belief  that  God  giveth  His 
Spirit  to  them  who  ask  it  When  we 
obtain  forgiveness  through  faith,  it  is  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is 
through  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ 
Each  truth  of  Christianity  forms  a  dis- 
tinct topic  for  the  exercise  of  faith  ;  and 
it  is  when  the  faith  so  exercises  itself^ 
that  the  good  corre8fy>nding  to  that  truth 
is  realised  to  the  belierer.  Doubtless, 
some  of  these  truths  have  a  more  per- 
vading influence  over  the  range  of  Chris- 
tian contemplation  ;  but  an  inquirer  may 
lose  himse  /  in  the  comprehensiveness  of 


his  views.  He  may  so  generalize  hii 
survey,  as  to  overlook  particulars.  It  is 
true  that  a  real  faith  will  have  room  for 
all  that  is  known  to  be  of  divine  attesta- 
tion. But  each  distinct  attestation  will 
be  entertained,  will  be  dwelt  upon,  will 
be  turned  to  its  appropriate  use,  will  be 
viewed  in  its  connection  with  the  others ; 
and,  so  far  from  excluding  these  others, 
the  etteotion  and  the  trust  and  the  inter- 
est which  have  been  attached  to  this  one, 
will  form  the  best  guarantee  for  all  of 
them  properly  exercising  the  mind,  and 
properly  influencing  the  conduct  of  the 
belie  V0S« 

And  if  there  be  one  doctrine  of  more 
primary  and  pervading  importance  than 
another,  it  is  that  which '  relates  to  the 
question  of  our  justification  before  God. 
Disguise  it  as  he  will,  there  is  not  a  ra- 
tional man  who  feels  himself  on  terms  of 
solid  confidence,  with  the  Being  who 
made  and  who  sustains  hiih.  Vhere  is 
not  one  of  them  who  can  look  God  fully 
and  fearlessly  iri  the  face,  and  say  of  Him 
that  He  is  my  friend.  There  is  a  lurk- 
ing suspkion  about  Him,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  creature  shrinks  from  the 
Creator,  and  flies  away  from  the  thought 
of  Him^  to  such  perishable  vanities  as 
may  grant  him  temporary  relief  or  occu- 
pation. Conceive  nis  inteccourse  with 
the  visible  world  t«  be  in  some  way  sus- 
pended, and  the  invisible  God  to  draw 
near  by  some  convincing  manifestation  ; 
and  he  would  not  feel  at  ease  or  comfort 
in  his  presence.  Let  the  feeling  he  as 
deep  and  inexplicable  as  it  may^  still  is 
terror  at  God,  the  teal  and  the  powerful 
and  the  constant  feeliuj?  of  nature.  As 
inferior  animals  flee  §om  the  presence 
of  man^  even  though  they  know  not 
whether  if  be  friendship  or  hostility  that 
is  in  his  bosom->4o  there  is  in  man  the 
same  instinctive  dread  of  the  Deity.  And 
there  is  doubtless  a  foundation  for  it 
There  is.  the  consciousness  of  guilt 
There  is  the  uncontrollable  sentiment  of 
a  power,  which  can  carry  all  its  purposes 
into  execution,  and  which  he  has  done 
nothing  and  can  do  nothing  to  propitiate. 
There  is  the  haunting  idea  of  a  great 
and  righteous  Monarch,  who  can  sum- 
mon all  creation  into  His  presence,  and 
sweep  all  iniquity  and  whatsoever  oflend 
eth  away  from  Aim.  The  sinner  who 
has  his  mind  darkened,  as  well  as  his 
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heart  alienated  from  God.  may  not  clearly 
perceive  the  connection  between  his  sin 
and  his  fearfufness.     It  may  be  as  much 
of  a  sensitive,  as  it  is  of  an  irt  .Iligent  re- 
coil, from  the  great  Lawgiver.     But  is 
not  this  saying  enough  for  the  wretch- 
edness of  nis  condition^  that,  to  make  it 
tolerable,  God  must  not  be  thoufi'ht  of 
but  forgotten ;  and  that,  to  secure  him 
ease,  he  must  so  surround  himself  by  the 
idolatry  of  sense,  as  to  intercept  from  the 
eye  of  his  mind  that  unseen  Spirit,  from 
whence  he  took  his  origin ;  and  that,  to 
onjoy  time  without  disturbance,  he  must 
shut  out  the  view  of  an  approaching  eter- 
nity I  and  that  he  cannot  brave  the  reali- 
ties which  are  before  him  and  around 
him,  but  must  bury  his  intoxicated  soul 
in  delusion  that  he  may  gain  the  respite 
of  his  present  transitory  life^  from  a  state 
of  darkness  and  dreariness  and  despair  ? 
This  is  the  real  and  universal  way  in 
which  Hamanliy,  when  awake  to  her 
own  condition,  stands  moved  with  refer- 
ence to  God.     It  is  a  state  of  fear,  and  a 
state  of  antipathy.     The  question  may  be 
shunned  and  lie  dormant,  for  months  and 
for  years,  amongst  those  numberless  ex- 
pedients of  diversion,  by  which  the  God 
of  this  world  confirms  the  empire  of  de- 
ceitfulness  over   his  infatuated  victims. 
But  if  ever  it  be  fairly  looked  to,  such  is 
the  actual  revolt  of  man  from  the  God 
who  formed  him.     And  the  death  which 
carries  his  disembodied  spirit  to  the  God 
who  gave  it ;  and  the  judgment  which 
brings  the  piercing  eye  of  omnwcience, 
upon  all  the  secrecies  of  his  heart  and 
history ;   and  the  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
f ent  system  of  things^  in  which  he  now 
screens  himself  from  the  Deity  as  ip 
a  hiding-place:    and    the   immortality, 
throughout  tfie  whole  'of  which  he  con- 
ceives that  there  will  be  no  intervening 
materialism  to  toind  bciween  himself  and 
the  Being  with  whom  he  has  to  do — all 
these  suggest  the  idea  of  God  and  man 
being  brouc^ht  into  nearer  or  more  visible 
contact  with  each  other ;  and  let  Nature 
aay  herself,  whether  she  feels  more  at- 
tracted or  repelled  by  it — let  her  answer, 
whether  the  pros^ct  of  these  things  look 
invhing  or  formnable  to  her  eye :  And 
is  it  not  (lear  that  Qod  is  felt  bv  man  as 
an  enemy,  if  every  event  by  wfiich  man 
is  brought  nearer  to  God  is  thus  associa- 


ted with  the  anticipation  and  the  images 
of  terror  ? 

In  these  circumstances,  a  restoration  to 
the  divine  favour  must  be  a  question  as 
big  with  interest  to  man,  as  the  question 
o(  a  passage  from  death  unto  life.  It 
stands  identified  with  the  main  object  of 
his  existence.  If  it  remain  unsettled,  nil 
theology  is  superfluous,  and  but  the  mock- 
ery of  a  heartless  speculation.  That  man 
should  seize  upon  this  as  a  preliminary 
question,  and  give  to  it  his  first  and  his 
foremost  earnestness,  is  just  saying  that 
man,  afler  he  has  become  an  inquirer  into 
the  things  of  God,  still  cannot  escape  from 
the  urgency  of  the  principle  of  self  pre- 
servation. Let  us  cease  to  wonder,  then, 
that  the  topic  of  acceptance  with  God 
should  have  so  exercised  the  mind^  of 
the  men  of  all  ages ;  or  that  they  should 
have  directed  their  longing  attention  to  a 
matter  so  important,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  personal,  as  that  turning  point,  at 
which  God,  from  the  enemy  of  a  restless 
and  terrified  sinner,  becometh  his  friend. 

But  the  question,  how  shall  God,  from 
the  enemy  of  man  become  his  friend,  just 
resolves  itself  into  the  question,  how  shall 
manbe  justified  before  God?  Had  man 
rendered  a  full  obedience,  ^t  would  not 
have  been  a  merciful  but  a  righteous  thing 
for  God,  to  have  favoured  and  cherished 
and  rewarded  him.  But  man  has  not 
rendered  this  obedience ;  and  while  there- 
fore it  is  a  merciful  thing  for  God  to  take 
him  into  acceptance,  let  us  beware  of 
thinking  that  this  is  done  in  such  a  way, 
as  not  to  make  it  a  righteous  thing  also. 
If  done  in  the  latter  case,  it  must  be  as 
righteous  a  proceeding,  as  it  would  have 
been  if  done  in  the  former  case.  There 
may  be  a  special  putting  forth  of  one  at- 
tribute, in '  this  dispensation  of  favour  to 
the  guilty — ^but  not  to  the  disparagemnnt 
or  the  letting  down,  of  another  attribute. 
The  character  of  the  Deity,  we  may  be 
assured,  will  sustain  no  mutilation  by  any 
one  act  in  the  moral  administration  of  the 
Deity ;  and  unless  the  truth  and  ther  holi: 
ness  and  the  justice  and  the  other  pprf»*c- 
tions  of  God  give  their  full  consent  .to  tho 
exercise  of  His  mercy,  then  the  exercise* 
of  His  mercy  is  impossible.  Accordingly 
when  we  read,  in  the  New  Testnment,  of 
that  salvation  which  is  unto  the  sinner— 
this  is  spoken  of  as  done  for  him  by  grant- 
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ing  him  a  righteousness,  as  well  as  by 
granting  him  the  remission  of  his  sins. 
He  is,  somehow  or  other,  invested  with  a 
righteousnejss,  which  renders  it  a  just 
thing  in  God  to  justify  him.  There  is  no 
man,  we  believe,  who  is  visited  with  a 
real  and  practical  earnestness  in  the  work 
of  seeking  after  God,  who  will  ever  feel 
himself  in  grounded  and  settled  peace,  on 
'the  imagination  of  a  bare  act  of  mercy  in 
his  behalf  He  will  not  obtain  a  secure 
and  firm  repose  on  any  such  foundation — 
and  will  thus  in  spite  of  himself,  offer  an 
involuntary  homage  to  the  holy  and  in- 
flexible attributes  of  the  Godhead.  He 
will  seek  for  a  something  which  he  might 
render  up  imto  those  iittributes,  and  by 
which  he  might  make  them  propitious  to 
himself;  and  therefore  it  is  always  the 
question  of  longing,  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied nature, — ^''  Wherewithal  shall  I  ap- 
pear before  the  Lord  and  bow  myself  unto 
the  most  high  God  ?'* 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following  dis- 
course let  us  endeavour,  in  the  first  place, 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  justi- 
fy— in  the  second  place,  to  show  how  it  is 
that  we  are  justified  by  faith — in  the  third 
place,  how  it  is  that  by  this  faith  we  have 
peace  with  God — ancl  lastly  point  you^ 
attention  more  particularly  to  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  medium  of  conveyance — through 
which  we  obtain  so  inestimable  a  bless- 
ing. We  may  then  conclude  with  a  few 
such  observations  as  the  whole  topic  is 
fitted  to  suggest. 

To  justify  a  man,  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  sense,  of  to  vindicate  him  from  the 
charge  of  having  done  that  which  is  evil. 
If  he  be  made  the  subject  of  a  criminal 
imputation,  of  which  you  succeed  in  prov- 
ing him  to  be  clear,  you  justify  him  from 
that  imputation. .  If  something  be  laid  to 
hi3  charge,  and  you  undertake  his  defence 
and  make  out  his  innocence,  you  justify 
him  from  the  charge.  It  certainly  is  of- 
tener  understood  in  the  sense — ^to  make 
out  hiis  innocence  of  what  is  wrong — than 
to  make  out  his  ^pretension  to  what  is  posi- 
tively righteous.  So  that  the  word  "  to 
justify,"  in  its  common  acceptation,  is  not 
so  comprehensive  of  mining  as  the  word 
to  vindicate.  You  may  justify  a  man  of 
an  alleged  transgression,  so  as  to  ward 
off  from  his  person  the  punishment  that 
is  annexed  to  it.  In  so  doincr  voii  cer- 
taiinlv  vindicate  his  innocence.     But  the 


ofiSce  of  vindicating  may  be  can  led  far 
ther  than  to  this  negative  perfoijiance. 
You  may  also  vindicate  a  man's  positive 
title  to  the  reward,  that  is  annexed  to  a 

{^articular  service,  or  a  particular  act  of 
aborious  obedience  and  virtue.  By  the 
one  office  you  prevent  the  threatened  pe- 
nalty from  falling  upon  his  bead.  •  By 
the  other  you  make  clear  bis  title,  and 
obtain  the  investiture  of  his  person  with 
the- promised  reward. 

So  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  to  jus* 
tify  in  this  verse,  deviates  in  two  particu- 
lars from  the  term  -in  its  common  and 
general  acceptation.  In  the  first  place  we 
cannot  prove  any  man  to  have  been  per* 
sonally  clear  of  those  ofiTences,  which  con- 
stitute him  a  sinner  at  the  law  of  God. 
We  cannot  overturn  the  fact,  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  sinner  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  past  history ;  and  that  he  is  there- 
fore in  himself  the  subject  of  a  righteous 
condemnation.  Neither  can  we  overturn 
the  fact,  of  his  being  a  sinner  still ;  find 
that  therefore  if  God  were  now  to  set  up 
his  law  with  its  proclaimed  sanctions  m 
judgment  over  him,  He,  under  this  exa- 
mination also,  would  reiterate  upon  hii» 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The  whole 
gospel  proceeds  upon  the  fact,  that  in  man 
himself  there  is  no  righteousness  before 
God ;  and  yet  it  unfolds  to  us  the  possibii* 
ity  of  man  being  righteously  made  the 
subject  of  acceptance  and  rew^ard.  Man 
is  not  a  righteous  person;  and  yet,  in 
some  way  or  other,  it  can  be  made  a  just 
thing  to  treat  him  as  a  righteous  person — 
not  merely  a  merciful,  not  merely  a  ge- 
nerous, not  merely  a  compassionate  thing, 
but  positively  a  just  thing  to  admit  him 
into  the  rewards  of  righteousness.  In  or- 
dinary language,  to  justify'  a  man,  is  to 
make  out  for  him  a  plea  of  innocence, 
grounded  on  the  facts  of  his  own  person- 
al history ;  and  when  such  a  plea  ia  made 
out,  there  is  made  out  along  with  it  a 
right  in  his  favour  to  have  the  penalty  or 
the  chastisement  remitted  to  him.  To 
justify  a  man,  in  the  evansfelical  sense  of 
the  term,  we  cannot  possibly  make  out  a 
plea  grounded  on  the  fact  of  his  own  per- 
sonal innocence  ;  but  sail  a  plea  is  found, 
in  virtue  of  which  jastice  requires  that  he 
should  be  treated  as  an  innocent  person. 
He  cannot  be  so  justified,  as  that  it  were 
a  just  thinjT  to  say  of  him — he  has  acquit- 
ted himself  throusrhout  the  whole  of  hii 
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past  life,  and  ]b  dow  acquitting^  himself, 
aa  a  holy  righteous  and  innocent  person — 
But  he  can  be  so  justified,  as  that  it  should 
become  a  just  thing  to  treat  him,  as  if  he 
ever  had  been,  and  still  were,  a  righteous 
holy  and  innocent  person.  But  while 
we  thus  advert  to  the  distinction  between 
justification  in  the  gospel  sense  of  it,  and 
the  same  term  in  its  common  acceptation  ; 
let  us  never  at  the  same  time  forget,  that 
the  justification  of  the  gospel  is  totally 
distinct  from  a  simple  ministration  of  fa- 
vour and  forgiveness  to  the  guilty.  The 
benefit  which  a  sinner  receives,  who  is 
simply  forgiven,  is  a  matter  of  pure  kind- 
ness. The  benefit  which  the  same  sinner 
receives,  in  consequence  of  being  justified, 
is  a  matter  of  desert.  He  may  not  de- 
serve the  benefit  in  his  own  person.  The 
desert  may  not  be  his  own.  He  may  not 
have  acquired  a  title  to  the  benefit  by  any 
•elf-exertion ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
remark  that  a  title,  he,  in  some  way  or 
other,  has  gotten.  By  the  gospel,  the 
same  good-will,  and  the  same  happiness, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  that  good-will,  are 
conferred  upon  the  sinner,  that  would 
have  been  conferred  upon  him,  had  he, 
mstead  of  a  sinner,  been  perfect  in  all  the 
duties  and  in  all  the  services  of  loyalty. 
But  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  gospel  lies 
in  this,  that^  before  it  forgives  the  sinner, 
it,  in  some  way  or  other,  invests  him  with 
a  claim  to  forgiveness — before  it  grants 
him  a  reward,  it  grants  him  a  right  to  it. 
There  is  a  something  attached  to  him, 
which  renders  it  a  righteous  thing  for 
Qod  to  treat  him  as  a  righteous  person. 
He  obtains  remission  and  rewnrd;  but 
not  till  by  bein^  justified,  he  obtains  a 
title  to  them.  Ere  the  dispensation  of 
goapei  merc^  can  take  eflfect,  it  must  be 
made  a  righteous  dispensation  ;  and  it  is 
this  which  constitutes  the  great  peculiari- 
ty of  its  character — ^by  which  both  the 
guilty  are  invested  with  a  title  to  that 
which  they  receive,  and  the  Giver  dis- 
plays hohness.and  justice  and  truth  in  the 
ministration  of  His  kindness  to  the  guilty. 
And  let  it  further  be  observed — ^that.  to 
arrive  at  the  evangelical  meaning  of  the 
term  justification  in  its  whole  extent,  we 
mast  understand  it  iQ  the  (ullest  sense  of 
the  word  vindication.  The  man  who  is 
ju8tifii*d,  is  not  merely  in  possession  of  a 
title  to  have  all  penalties  remitted  to  him ; 
but  he  is  in  possession  of  a  title  to  have 


rewards  conferred  upon  him.'  God  no 
only  forbears  to  treat  him  as  a  subject  of 
condemnation  ;  but  He  treats  him  as  a 
subject  for  the  positive  distribution  of  Hil 
favours.  Did  the  privilege  stop  short  at  the 
making  out  of  a  release  from  punishment, 
the  sinner  would  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  thatjs  to  come;  but  he  might  ever  af- 
terwards remain  an  object  of  indifierence 
to  the  Eternal.  But  the  transition  he 
makes  by  being  justified,  is  far  wider  than 
this.  The  man  from  an  object  of  wrath, 
becomes  an  object  of  fatherly  afiection. 
He  is  rescued  from  a  fearful  looking  for 
of  judgment ;  and  he  becomes  an  heir, 
an  expectant  of  promise.  He  obtains 
something  more  than  a  deed  of  acquittal 
He  obtains  a  deed  of  wisest  and  most 
abundant  conveyance;  and,  instead  of 
having  a  midway  place  assigned  to  him 
between  hell  and  heaven,  the  right  he  ac- 
quires is  so  comprehensive,  as  to  secure 
for  him,  by  one  and  the  same  charter,  a 
rescue  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  one, 
and  a  translation  into  the  bright  glories 
and  felicities  of  the  other. 

Now  it  may  be  thought,  that,  to  change 
the  prospect  of  sinners  from  a  place  of 
torment  to  a  place  of  blessedness  an<l 
triumph — ^nothmg  more  is  necessary  thar 
a  simple  putting  forth  of  divine  tender- 
ness, and  a  simple  manifestation  of  the 
divine  will.  But  to  ^ive  these  sinners, 
not  merely  a  permission  but  a  right  to 
the  tree  of  life — to  clear  away  all  the  in- 
capacity which  attached  to  their  state  of 
guilt — to  crown  with  honour  the  trans- 
gressors of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  magnify  the  law  itself— to  vest  with  the 
title-deeds  of  a  full  and  finished  obedience, 
those,  who,  from  the  fulfilment  of  that 
obedience,  had  fallen  so  utterly  away — 
to  devise  for  them  such  a  path  of  trans- 
ference from  the  one«place  to  the  other, 
that  mercy  could  not  only  lift  her  song  of 
gratulation  ;  but  justice,  stern,  vindictive, 
incommutable  justice,  could  shield  and 
secure  their  entrance  to  the  city  which 
hath  foundations — for  God  to  welcome 
them  into  His  ow^n  pre'sence,  not  in  the 
capacity  of  forgiven  men  in  whose  behalf 
He  haS  recalled  the  truth  of  His  own 
denunciations^  but  in  the  capacity  of  justi- 
fied men  on  whom  it  was  a  righteous 
thing  to  bestow  the  reward  of  loyal  and 
of  rendered  services — ^to  turn  His  throne 
into  a  throne  of  grace,  and  at  the  sam« 
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time  to  preserve  ana  to  manifest  its  char* 
acter  as  a  throne  of  righteousness — This 
it  is  which  gives  its  grand  peculiarity  to 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  and  makes 
it  to  be  both  the  wisdom  oi  God  and  the 
power  of  God. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  in  the  second 
place  to  explain  how  it  is  that  we  are 
justified 'by  faith. 

We  say  of  a  room,  that  it  is  lighted  by 
the  opening  up  of  a  window ;  and  yet 
the  window  only  transmits  the  light, 
which  is  given  out  by  the  Sun  m  the 
firmament.  We  say  of  a  human  body, 
that  it  is  nourished  by  the  act  of  eating  ; 
and  yet  by  that  act,  we  only  take  in  the 
food  which  is  the  cause  and  the  source 
of  nourishment.  We  say  of  the  holder 
of  a  deed  of  conveyance  which  has  been 
gratuitously  conferred  upon  him,  that,  by 
this  holding,  he  possesses  a  title  to  certain 
properties  ;  and  yet  he  neither  originated 
the  deed,'  nor  drew  up  the  deed,  nor 

f  ranted  the  deed — he  simply  received  the 
eed.  And  so  it  is,  when  we  say  of  a 
man,  that  he  is  justified  by  &ith.  He 
who  is  so  justified,  is  in  possession  of  a 
discharge  from  the  penalties  of  a  broken 
law,  and  of  a  right  to  the  rewards  of  an 
honoured  ind  of  a  fulfilled  law.  But 
faith  did  not  work  out  this  discharge, 
faith  did  not  establish  this  right,  faith 
barely  imports  these  privileo^es  from  the 
quarter  in  which  thfsy  are  framed  ;  and 
thus  brings  them  into  contact  with  the 
person  of  the  believer. 

We  know,  that  there  is  a  jealousy 
about  this  point  among  theologians,  and 
a  fear,  lest,  by  assigning  too  high  an 
ofiice  to  faith,  the  honour  pf  Christ  be  in- 
fringed, as  the  alone  author  of  justifica- 
tion. It  is  He  in  fact  who  achieved  the 
whole  of  this  benefit ;  and  man  receives 
of  it  by  the  act  of  believing.  Man  is  not 
in  any  way  the  author  of  this  work — he 
only  obtains  the  good  of  it  by  giving 
credit  to  the  author.  Christ  reared  the 
foundation — man  leans  upon  it.  He 
does  no  more  than  is  done  by  the  male- 
factor, who  holds  out  his  hand  to  the  re- 
prieve which  has  been  made  out  for  him ; 
and  thus  acquires  a  warrant  for  his  dis- 
charge ' 

And  it  will  serve  still  more  to  exalt  the 
one  party,  and  to  annihilate  the  other,  in 
his  transaction — when  man  sets  himself 
n  good  earnest  to  the  work  of  believing 


•^when  he  sends  out  his  mind,  a)  it  were^ 
in  repeated  ef&rts,  to  lay  hold  of  whe  truth 
which  is  unto  salvation  ;  and  as  often  re- 
tires dejected  and  baffled  by  the  fruitless 
undertaking — when  he  wearies  himself 
out  with  diligence  and  prayer ;  and,  after 
the  tarrying  of  weeks  i>r  months  or  years, 
still  finds  that  he  cannot  pluck  this  pearl 
of  great  price  from  its  hiding-place — 
when,  instead  of  creating  light  for  him- 
self, he  finds  that  he  must  knock  for  it  at 
the  door  of  a  sanctuary  which  he  cannot 
open — Should  God  at  length  meet  ihia 
inquirer,  and  shed  the  powerful  demon- 
stration of  His  Spirit  over  the  doctrine 
he  is  in  quest  of — he  will  not  be  thef  man 
who  aspires  to  a  share  in  the  glory  of  his 
own  redemption,  or  counts  upon  his  faith 
as  an  independent  contribution  which  he 
has  brought  to  the  cause.  This  very 
faith  he  will  acknowledge  to  be  a  gift ; 
and,  like  the  paralytic  who  is  asked  to 
stretch  out  his  hand  to  an  ofiered  alms 
and  receives  power  along  with  the  offer- 
ing, he,  under  a  sense  of  nothingness, 
will  feel  that  to  himself  belongs  all  the 
gratitude  of  his  deliverance,  and  to  God 
belongs  all  the  glory  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  faith,  though  neither  the 
procuring  cause  nor  the  meritoriom 
ground  of  justification,  is  indispensabh 
to  it ;  and  just  as  much  so,  as  the  striking 
out  of  a  windpw  is  to  the  lighting  of  an 
apartment.  It  is  the  medium  of  convey- 
ance, through  which  GKx)  hath  ordained 
that  all  the  blessings,  purchased  and 
wrought  for  by  the  Saviour  of  sinners, 
shall  come  into  contact  and  appropriation 
with  the  sinner's  soul.  We  are  sensible, 
that  something  Uke  an  efficient  impor- 
tance is  given  to  faith,  by  such  expres- 
sions as  the  righteousness  of  faith,  and 
that  by  faith  we  are  justified — But  never  is 
it  intended,  that  faith  hath  wrought  out  for 
us  a  righteousness;  and  only,  that  it 
affords  a  passage  through  which  all  the 
privileges  of  a  righteousness  already  pre- 
pared, may  be  conveyed  to  the  believer. 
A  man  must  believe,  ere  he  can  be  dealt 
with  by  God,  as  if,  in  the  reckoning  of 
God,  he  were  a  rifi^hteous  person.  But 
still  it  is  the  everlasting  righteousness 
which  Christ  hath  brought  in,  that  is  so 
reckoned  to  him.  When  justification  is 
spoken  of,  the  near  and  the  natural  ques- 
tion for  him  who  desires  to  obtain  it,  ii 
— what  for  this  purpose  must  I  pejraon- 
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auy.do,  or  what  roust  I  personally  be- 
come ?  This  suggests  a  coiQpetkioa,  xiot 
between  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and 
the  righteousness  of  man,  but  between 
one  personal  condition  of  man  in  respect 
either  of  state  or  of  performance  and 
anotKer.  The  question — ''  what  shall  I ' 
do  to  be  saved  ?"  points  the  attention  of 
him  who  oiTers  to  resolve  it,  to  an  alter- 
native between  the  efficacy  of  a  man's 
doing  for  this  object,  and  the  efficacy  of 
a  man's  believing  for  it.  When  the 
whole  efficacy  is  given  to  the  latter,  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  altogether 
the  efficacy  of  the  former ;  and  to  decide 
for  man  the  interesting  question  of  what 
that  single  thirtg  is,  which  he  has  per- 
sonally to  attend  to  in  order  to  be  justified 
before  God.  The  question,  whether  my 
faith  or  the  work  which  Christ  hath 
finished  is  the  efficacious  principle  of  my 
•salvation,  presents  another  alternative, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  first  solution, 
which  ought  to  darken  or  to  embarrass 
the  second.  Strange  if  man  should  arro- 
gate a  glory  to  himself,  because  told  to 
do  that  thing  by  which  in  fact  the  whole 
glory  of  his  salvation  is  awarded  to  ano- 
ther— if  the  law  of  faith,  the  declared 
effect  of  which  is  to  exclude  boasting, 
should  be  so  ^rversely  understood  as  to 
encourage  it ;  or  if  that  doctrine  should 
go  to  mar  and  to  divide  the  glory  of 
Christ,  by  which  we  are  led  to  look  to 
Him  alone  for  salvation.  . 

Ypur  salvation,  says  St.  Paul,  is  by 
grace,  and  through  faith ;  and  not  oi 
works  lest  any  man  should  boast.  Were 
a  competition  on  the  question  what  shall 
roan  do  to  be  saved,  started  between 
man's  faith  and  man's  works,  this  apostle 
would  decide.it  to  be  altogether  of  faith 
and  not  of  works.  Were  it  a. question, 
whether  does  salvation  come  of  .God's 
giving  or  of  man's  believing,  and  a  com- 
petition started  between  grace  and  faith, 
the  apostle  would  decide  that  it  was  by 
grace  and  through  faith.  Were  the 
question,  whether  is  it  God  who  gives  it 
or  man  who  works  for  it,  and  the  corop&- 
tition  between  grace  and  works,  the  apos- 
tle has  bequeathed  us  his  decision  upon 
this  too  m  the  following  memorable  sen- 
tence—''  If  by  grace  hen  it  is  no  more  of 
works;  otherwise  grace  is  rj  more 
grace.     But  if  it  be  of  works  then  it  is 


no  more  grace,  otherwise  work  is  no 
more  work." 

W<e  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  fakh 
is  no  faith  at  all,  if  it  embrace  not  the 
whole  testimony  of  God.  But  the  bene- 
fits annexed  to  faith  are  various.  There 
is  forgiveness  promised  to  it.  There  is 
the  plea  and  the  reward  of  righteousness 
promised  to  it.  There  is  strength  for 
holy  obedience  promised  to  it.  Now 
faith,  in  the  act  of  bringing  home  as 
it  were  each  of  these  benefits,  attaches 
itself  at  the  time  to  a  particular  and  cor- 
responding portion  of  the  testimony  ]  and 
what  portion  of  the  testimony  is  that 
to  which  faith  attaches  itself,  when, 
through  it  as  a  medium  of  conveyance, 
the  privilege  of  justification  comes  into 
the  possession  of  a  believer  ? 

It  is  that  portion,  in  which  the  narra- 
tive of  Christ's  work  for  0U4  justification 
is  laid  before  us.  It  is  that  portion, 
which  relates  to  the  death  and  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ  By  the  one  He  ofiTered 
Himself  up  as  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  world  ;  and  those  of  the  world  who 
believe  in  this,  have  their  sins  remined 
to  them.  By  the  other,  that  is  by  His 
obedience,  which  comprehends  His  death, 
He  fulfilled  the  righteousness  of  the  law  ] 
and  this  righteousness  it  is  testified  to  us 
that  He  fulfilled  in  our  stead ;  and  the 
merit  of  this  righteousness  is.  imputed, 
and  the  reward  of  it  is  assigned  unto  all, 
and  is  upon  all  who  believe. 

There  has  a  distinction  been  made  be- 
tween His  passive  and  His  active  obedi- 
ence. By  the  one  He  is  conceived  to 
have  expiated  sin,  by  bearing  in  His  own 
person  the  punishment  which  sinners 
should  have  borne.  By  the  other  He  is 
conceived  to  have  acquired  for  them 
a  righteousness  by  rendering  in  His  own 
person,  that  perfect  obedience  which  they 
should  have  rendered.  Certain  it  is  that 
His  work  is  commensurate  to  the  whole 
extent  of  their  justification.  It  accom- 
plished for  them  the  remission  of  the  pen- 
alty. It  accomplished  for  them  their  right 
to  a  reward.  And  the  oft-repeated  doc- 
trine of  the  Bible  is,  that  wit  obtain  this 
ri^ht  and  this  remission  by  faith — that  by 
faith  we  are  justified — that  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  is  unto  those  who  believe 
— that  it  is  a  righteousness  made  up 
of  the  works  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  fjto- 
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light  His  candle  in  our  hearts.  The 
evidence  upon  which  this  conung  convic- 
tion will  turn,  it  is  not  for  us  at  present 
particularly  to  explain.  But  many  is  the 
'timple  cottager,  on  whose  understanding 
It  has  dawned  ;  and  he  has  seen  the  wis- 
dom and  authority  of  God  ens^raven 
on  the  pages  of  his  Bible ;  and  he  haji 
recognised  His  voice  in  the  call  which  is 
there  lifted  up  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved  ;  and  he 
has  perceived,  that,  as  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  call,  he  would  m  fact  be 
thwarting  the  message  altogether,  did  he 
make  an  exception  of  himself;  and,  .with 
this  warrant  for  appropriation,  he  has 
appropriated  the  general  declarations  of 
the  record  to  his  own  special  and  individ- 
ual behoof;  and  thus  has  he  entered 
into  life,  he  has  believed  in  Christ  his 
righteousness,  and  according  to  his  belief 
so  has  it  been  done  unto  him. 

To  encourage  you  in  the  work  of  thus 
seekins^  after  tne  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  -  let  us  assure  you, 
that,  from  the  very  first  movement  of  such 
an  undertaking,  if  honestly  embarked  in 
and  steadily  pursued,  you  have  your 
well-wishers  in  heaven.  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  your  death.  It  were  just 
another  triumph  to  that  process  of  re- 
demption, which  he  had  made  known, 
did  you  come  in  for  a  share  of  its  bene- 
fits. Nothing  can  exceed  the  welcome 
and  the  ^ood-will  which  lie  in  that  call, 
from  which  there  is  most  assuredly  no  ex- 
clusion of  you.  Even  though  you  were 
the  chief  of  sinners,  it  were  just  a  glori- 
fying of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that,  by 
your  believing  it,  it  became  the  power 
of  God  unto  your  salvation.  He  pro- 
tests that  it  is  not  your  destruction  He 
wants.  It  is  your  deliverance,  take  His 
word  for  it,  that  he  longs  after.  And 
now  that  that  deliverance  is  rendered 
possible,  do  we  see  the  Creator  actually 
courting  his  creatures  to  reconciliation. 
For  the  deliverance  might  have  been 
impossible.  In  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  is  said  of  God  that  He  cannot  lie, 
might  it  have  been  said  that  God  cannot 
take  sinners  into  acceptance.  They  must 
be  vested  with  a  righteousness,  ere  the 
all -righteous  God  can  admit  them  in 
peace  and  favour  to  his  presence.  Here 
lay  a  difficulty,  not  merely  affirmed  to  be 
Bo  in  the  schools  of  Theology,  but  ac- 


tually and  substantially  felt  to  be  so  ia 
the  counsels  of  Heaven — ^not  merely 
standing,  till  it  was  done  away,  an  unre-^ 
solved  puzzle  in  the  theory  of  jurispra 
dence ;  but  standine:,  till  it  was  done 
away,  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  the  guilty.  Bu 
now  that  a  righteousness  has  been  pro 
vided,  this  wall  of  partition  has  been  re- 
molded ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
most  affectionate  urgency  on  the  part  of 
God,  that  man  should  walk  through  the 
intervening  space  which  has  thus  been 
opened  for  him.  The  proposal  is,  tha« 
the  sin  of  his  own  person  should  be 
transferred  to  the  person  of  another,  and 
the  righteousness  of  that  other  should  be 
transferred  to  him.  These  are  the  plain 
but  \veighty  terms  of  a  message,  which 
is  destined  to  charm  our  world  into  con- 
fidence and  spiritual  life.  Whoever  shall 
think  of  the  propos€d  that  it  is  a  fiction, 
and  a  mockery, — he,  for  himself,  shuts 
the  door  against  it ;  and  on  him  it  <An- 
not  be  realised.  He  who  believes  it  an 
honest  proposal  shall  actually  find  it  so 
This  faith  opens  an  inlet^  through  which 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  reaches  his 
person,  and  becomes  attached  to  it  by 
imputation.  He  staggers  not  at  the  pro 
mise  of  God  because  of  unbelief  He 
counts  Him  to  be  faithful  who  has  pro- 
mised ;  and  God,  counting  this  to  him 
for  righteousness — by  faith  he  is  justi 
fied. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  third  place, 
to  offer  our  remarks  on  the  connection 
between  faith  and  peace. 

To  illustrate  this  connection,  little,  we 
apprehend,  need  be  said  in  the  explana- 
tion of  these  two  terms.  If  I  believe  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  to  be  true  sayings,  I 
have  laith  in  the  Bible;  or  I  have  faith 
in  the  Author  of  the  Bible.  If  I  believe 
any  testimony  to  be  true,  I  have  faith 
either  in  the  subject  of  the  testimony,  os 
in  the  author  of  it  If  I  believe  a  aoc* 
trine  to  be  true,  I  may  be  either  said  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine^  or  to  believe  in 
him  who  proposes  it.  I  believe  all  that 
I  find  in  tne  Scriptures  to  be  true,  or  I 
have  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
things  I  find  there,  is,  that  the  whole  of 
Scripture  i9  given  by  inspiration  of  God; 
and  thus  for  me  to  believe  in  Scripture  ii 
to  believe  in  God.  He  sent  His  written 
message  to  the  world ;  but  He  employed 
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a  iQMflenger  ereo  Jesus  Oh^iatj  and  I  be* 
lieTe  also  in  (.Ihrist  if  I  believe  the  aay* 
lags  of  the  Bible  to  be  true  sayings. 

There. are  «wo  uray^  in  which  ihe 
phrase  peace  with  God  may' be  under- 
stood. .  It  may  signify  that  the  real  hos- 
tility which  subsisted  b^ween  the  *  two 
parties  '}»  now  at  an  end ;  -  and,  ia  par- 
ticular, that  Grod,  the,  alone   party  wha 
ean  t«urn  his  purposes  of  hoslihty  intoex- 
ecution,  has  now  ceased  t9  be  the  enemy 
of  man  and  has  become  bi»  friend,     it 
may  denote  that-  the  wrath  ^  (God  to- 
wards man  is  appeased) « and  that  the  for* 
mer  is  now  willing  and  'actually  will 
bestow  friendship  ,an4  forgiveness  upon 
the  latter.     Now  it  is  cOnceixrable,  that 
this  may  be  the  real  stato  of  matters  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  vet-  man.  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  so.     God  may  hare 
become  his  friend^— and  yet  he.  remain 
for  some  time  in  dread  of  God  as  an  ene- 
my.    Aft^r  a  negotiation  for  peace  has 
terminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  it 
between    two  •  countries,    it    may    take 
months  before  an  inhalktant  of  one  of 
these    countries    comes   to    know  this. 
There  may  be  a  real  peace  between  the 
countries,  whUe,  in  his  bosom,  there  is 
all  the  restlessness  and  discomfort  of  a 
yet  unappeased  terror.     Now  the  same 
of  God.     It  is  certain ly  conceivable  that 
He  may  have  ceased  from  His  purposes 
01  vepgeaoce.upon  man,  before  that  man 
comes  to  know  this — so .  that  there  mav 
be  a  real  peace  between  the  two  parties, 
while,  in  the  bosom  of  one,  there  may 
still  be  the  turbid  apprehension  of  Qod 
as  a  judge  and  God  as  avenger.     And 
this  suggests  a  second  sense  in  which  the 
term  peace  may  be  understood-^ven  that 
peace  which  arises  in  a  man's  bosom^ 
when  he  ceases  from  those  painful  ap- 
prehensions pf  God's  displeasure,  which 
lormerly  disturbed  liim.     The  one  de- 
notes the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  external  relatipn  between  the  par^ 
lies.      The  other  denotes  the    change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of 
^ne  of  them,  when  he  comes  to  have  a 
riew  of  ihe  new  relation  into  which  he 
has  been  translated.     Peace  in  the  one 
way,  denotes  the  event  of  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  God  towards  man.    Peace 
m  the  other  way,  denotes  the  calm  which 
enters  into  the  heart  of  man,  when  he  is 
risited  by  a  sensii  oJ  reconciliation. 


Now  ther^  can  be  no  difficulty  in  per 
ceiving  why  peace  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
term,  should  stand  connected  with  &itfa« 
This  connection  is  .a  matter  of  God's  own 
appointment.  He  hath  so  willed  it,  that 
if  man  shall  believe  in  the  message  which 
He  hath  sent,  He  shall  cease  to  view 
man  as  an  object  of  condemnation.  He 
hath  40vised  a  scheme  of  mercy  for  sin- 
ners ;  and  it  hath  pleased  Him,  that 
every  sinner,  who  shall  give  Him  credit 
for  ail  he  says  about  the  plan  and  about 
the  execution  of  it  and  so  confides  in  its 
efficacy,  ih^li  also  experience  its  efficacy. 
It  may  .perhflips  be  altogether  arbitrary 
on  thenpart  of  God,.thua  to  sjngle  out 
faith  as  the  qualifying  circumstance  on 
the  part  pf  man  througlviwhich  God  be- 
comes pacified  towards  him.  Be  it  so. 
It  could  not  be  in  the  hand  of  a  more 
wise  and  Tighteoos  aibitrator ;  and  were 
this  the  place  for  it,  we,  narrow  and 
darkened  as  we  are  in  our  every  view  of 
the  high  matters  of  eternity,  might  still 
trace  in  the  rule  of  proceeding  the  linea« 
ments  of  wisdom  and  of  rectitude.  And 
if  he  can  see  reaspn,  why  God  should 
cease  from  His  anger  towards  the  man 
who  confides  itt  His  declarations  of  good 
will,  and  of  the  plan  by  which  He  has 
carried  it  into  accoalpfishment ;  and  so 
should  make  the  specific  salvation  of 
every  individual,  to  turn  on  his  posses- 
sion of  &ith-T-9tLU  more  may  we  discern 
a  reason  and  a  propriety,  why  God 
should  now  be  so  far  reconciled  to  man 
in  general,  as  to  hold  out  salvation  to  all 
and  propose  to  the  world  at  large  the 
overtures  of  reconciliation.  There  is 
now  made  out  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
species  a  capacity  of  salvation  ;  and  this 
capacity  becomes  an  actual  accomplish- 
ment,  m  behalf  of  every  one  son  and 
daughter  of  the  species  who  believes. 
He  who  has  the  faith  is  justified.  He 
who  wants  the  faith  has  the  wrath  of 
God  abiding  on  him.  •  Whosoever  hath 
the  faith  is  justified,  and  should  all  have 
the  faith  all  would  be  justified.  TJie 
friendship  of  Qod  is  actually  conferred 
on  those  who  believe.  This  friendship 
is  put  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
within  their  reach  the  means  o^  believing 
— the  record  of  the  sayings  which  are  to 
be  believed — the  evidence,  which  all  who 
will  to  do  the  will  of  God,  may,  upon 
their  h6nest  attention,  actually  find  it 
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light  His  candle  ia  our  hearts.  The 
evidence  upon  which  thia  coming  convic- 
tion will  turn,  it  is  not  for  us  at  present 
particularly  to  explain.  But  many  is  the 
'limple  cottager,  on  whose  understanding 
It  has  dawi>ed  ;  and  he  has  seen  the  wis- 
dom and  authority  of  God  engraven 
on  the  pages  of  his  Bible  j  and  he  has 
recognised  His  voice  in  the  call  which  is 
there  lifted  up  to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  look  unto  Christ  and  be  saved  *  and  he 
has  perceived,  that,  as  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  call,  he  would  m  fact  be 
thwarting  the  message  altogether,  did  he 
make  an  exception  of  himself;  and,  with 
this  warrant  for  appropriation,  he  has 
appropriated  the  general  declarations  of 
the  record  to  his  own  special  and  individ- 
ual behoof;  and  thus  has  he  entered 
into  life,  he  has  believed  in  Christ  his 
righteousness,  and  according  to  his  belief 
so  has  it  been  done  unto  him. 

To  encourage  you  in  the  work  of  thus 
seekins^  after  tne  kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  *  let  us  assure  you, 
that,  from  the  very  first  movement  of  such 
an  undertaking,  if  honestly  embarked  in 
and  steadily  pursued,  you  have  your 
well-wishers  in  heaven.  God  has  no 
pleasure  in  your  death.  It  were  just 
another  triumph  to  that  process  of  re- 
demption, which  he  had  made  known, 
did  you  come  in  for  a  share  of  its  bene- 
fits. Nothing  can  exceed  the  welcome 
and  the  good-will  which  lie  in  that  call, 
from  which  there  is  most  assuredly  no  ex- 
clusion of  you.  Even  though  you  were 
the  chief  of  sinners,  it  were  just  a  glori- 
fying of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that,  by 
your  believing  it,  it  became  the  power 
of  God  unto  your  salvation.  He  pro- 
tests that  it  is  not  your  destruction  He 
wants.  It  is  your  deliverance,  take  His 
word  for  it,  that  he  longs  after.  And 
now  that  that  deliverance  is  rendered 
possible,  do  we  see  the  Creator  actually 
courtmg  his  creatures  to  reconciliation. 
For  the  deliverance  might  have  been 
impossible.  In  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  IS  said  of  God  that  He  cannot  lie, 
might  it  have  been  said  that  God  cannot 
take  sinners  into  acceptance.  They  must 
be  vested  with  a  righteousness,  ere. the 
all -righteous  God  can  admit  them  in 
peace  and  favour  to  his  presence.  Here 
lay  a  difficulty,  not  merely  affirmed  to  be 
Bo  in  the  schools  of  Theology,  but  ac- 


tiudly  and  substantially  felt  to  be  so  ia 
the  counsels  of  Heaven — not  merely 
standing,  till  it  was  done  away,  an  unre/- 
solved  puzzle  in  the  theory  of  jurispru 
dence ;  but  standing,  till  it  was  done 
away,  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  separa- 
tion between  God  and  the  guilty.  Bu 
now  that  a  ric^hteousness  has  been  pro 
vided,  this  wall  of  partition  has  been  re- 
molded '  and  there  is  nothing  but  the 
most  anectionate  urgency  on  the  part  of 
God,  that  man  should  walk  through  the 
intervening  space  which  has  thus  been 
opened  for  him.  The  proposal  is.  tha.  ^ 
the  sin  of  his  own  person  should  be 
transferred  to  the  person  of  another,  and 
the  righteousness  of  that  other  should  be 
transferred  to  him.  These  are  the  plain 
but  w<^igbty  terms  of  a  message,  which 
is  destined  to  charm  our  world  into  con* 
fidence  and  spiritual  life.  Whoever  shall 
think  of  the  proposal  that  it  is  a  fiction, 
and  a  mockery, — he,  for  himself,  shuts 
the  door  against  it '  and  on  him  it  <An« 
not  be  realised.  He  who  believes  it  an 
honest  proposal  shall  actually  find  it  so 
This  faith  opens  an  inlet',  through  which 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  reaches  his 
person,  and  becomes  attached  to  it  by 
imputation.  He  staggers  not  at  the  pro 
mise  of  God  because  of  unbelief  He 
counts  Him  to  be  faithful  who  has  pro- 
mised ;  and  God,  counting  this  to  him 
for  righteousness — by  faith  he  is  justi 
fied. 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  third  place, 
to  offer  our  remarks  on  the  connection 
between  faith  and  peace. 

To  illustrate  this  connection,  little,  we 
apprehend,  need  be  said  in  the  explana- 
tion of  these  two  terms.  If  I  believe  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  to  be  true  sayings,  I 
have  faith  in  the  Bible ;  or  I  have  faith 
in  the  Author  of  the  Bible.  If  I  believe 
any  testimony  to  be  true,  X  have  faith 
either  in  the  subject  of  the  testimony,  of 
in  the  author  of  it.  If  I  believe  a  doc- 
trine to  be  true,  I  may  be  either  said  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine,  or  to  believe  in 
him  who  proposes  it  I  believe  all  that 
I  find  in  tne  Scriptures  to  be  true,  or  I 
have  faith  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of  the 
things  I  find  there,  is,  that  the  whole  of 
Scripture  i?  given  by  inspiration  of  God; 
and  thus  for  me  to  believe  in  Scripture  ii 
to  believe  in  God.  He  sent  His  written 
message  to  the  world ;  but  He  employed 
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a  fitfwmnger  eren  Jesus  Ohmt^  and  I  be* 
Here  also  in  Christ  if  I  believe  the  say- 
ings of  the  Bible  to  be  true  sayings. 

There,  are  two  prays  in  which  the 
phrase  ]»eace  with  God  inay>b»  under- 
stood. .  It  may  signify  that  the  real  hos- 
tility which  subsisted  b^w^n  the  two 
parties  is  now  at  an  end ;  ^  and,  ia  par- 
ticular, that  Grod,  the  alone  party  who- 
ean  turn  hi»  purposes  of  hostility  into  ex- 
ecution, has  now  ceased  to  be  tka  enemy 
of  man  and  has  become  hi»  ff  iend.    it 
may  denotd  that  the  wrath  of  i  God  to- 
wards man  is  appeased^iand  that  the  for- 
mer is  now  willing  and  /satually  will 
bestow  friendship  .and  fiargivenesa  upon 
the  latter.     Now  it  is  cOnceixrabley  that 
this  may  be  the  real  state  of  matters  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  vet'  man,  be 
ignorant  that  it  is  so.     God  may  hare 
become  his  friend^— and  yet  he.  remain 
for  some  time  in  dread  of  God  aa  an  ene- 
my.    After  a  negotiation  for  peace  has 
terminated  in  the  accomplishment  of  it 
between    two    cQuntries,   it   may    take 
months  before  an  inhabitant  of  one  of 
these    countries    comes    to   know  this. 
There  nwy  be  a  real  peace  between  the 
countries,  while,  in  his  bosom,  there  is 
ail  the  restlessness  and  discomfort  of  a 
yet  unappeased  terroi.     Now  the  same 
of  God.     It  is  ceitainly  conceivable  that 
He  may  have  ceased  from  His  purposes 
oi  vengeance  upon  man,  before  that  man 
comes  to  know  this^-so  that  there  mav 
be  a  real  peace  between  the  two  parties, 
while,  in  the  bosom  of  one,  there  may 
stilLbe  the  turbid  apprehension  of  Qod 
at  a  judge  and  God  as  avenger.     And 
this  suggests  a  second  sense  in  which  the 
term  peace  may  be  understood-^even  that 
peace  which  arises  in  a  man's  bosom, 
when  he  ceases  from  those  painful  ap- 
prehensions of  God's  displeasiiire,  which 
formerly  disturbed  him.     The  one  de- 
notes tlie  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  external  relation  between  the  par- 
lies.     The  other  denotes  the   change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  mind  of 
^ne  of  them,  when  he  comes  to  have  a 
new  of  tlie  new  relation  into  which  he 
has  been  translated.     Peace  in  the  one 
way,  denotes  the  event  of  reconciliation 
on  the  part  of  God  towards  man.    Peace 
m  the  other  way,  denotes  the  calm  which 
enters  into  the  heart  of  man.  when  he  is 
risited  by  a  sensii  aJ  reconciliation. 


Now  th^^  can  be  no  difficulty  in  par 
eeiving  why  peace  in  the  first  sense  of  the 
term,  should  stand  connected  with  faith* 
This  conneciion  is. a  matter  of  God's  own 
appointment.  He  hath  so  willed  it,  that 
if  man  shall  believe  in  the  message  which 
He  hath  sent,  He  shall  cease  to  view 
man  as  an  object  of  condemnation.  He 
hath  devised  a  scheme  of  mercy  for  sin- 
ners ;  and  it  haih  pleased  Him,  that 
every  sinner,  who  shall  give  Him  credit 
for  all  he  says  about  the  plan  and  about 
the  execution  of  it  and  so  confides  in  its 
efficacy,  ih^U  also  experience  its  efficacy. 
It  may  perhaps  be  altogether  arbitrary 
on  the* 'part  of  GM,.thua  to  single  out 
faith  aa  the  <|ualifying  circumstance  on 
the  part  of  jnan  through'^hich  God  be- 
comes pacified  towards  him.  Be  it  so. 
It  could  not  be  in  the  hand  of  a  more 
wise  and  righteous  aibitiator ;  and  wen 
this  the  place  for  it,  we,  narrow  and 
darkened  aa  we  ^re  in  our  every  view  of 
the  high  matters  of  eternity,  might  still 
tra^e  in  the  rule  of  proceeding  the  linea« 
ments  of  wisdom  ana  of  rectitude.  And 
if  he  can  see  reaspn,  why  God  should 
cease  from  His  anger  towards  the  man 
who  confides  ist  Hi»  deckirations  of  good 
will,  and  of  the  plan  by  which  He  has 
carried  it  into  aceoalplishment ;  and  so 
should  make  the  specific  salvation  of 
every  individual,  to  turn  on  his  posses- 
sion of  &ith*^-stiu  more  may  we  aiscern 
a  reason  and  a  propriety,  why  God 
should  now  be  so  far  reconciled  to  man 
in  general,  as  to  hold  out  salvation  to  all 
and  propose  to  the  world  at  large  the 
overtures  of  reconciliation.  There  is 
now  made  out  in  behalf  of  the  whole 
species  a  capacity  of  salvation  ;  and  this 
capacity  becomes  an  actual  accomplish- 
ment, m  behalf  of  every  one  son  and 
daughter  of  the  species  who  believes. 
He  who  has  the  hixh  is  justified*  He 
who  wants  the  faith  has  the  wrath  of 
God  abidia|^  on  him.  Whosoever  hath 
the  faith  is  ratified,  and  should  all  have 
the  faith  all  would  be  justified.  TJie 
friendship  of  Qod  is  actually  conferred 
on  those  who  believe.  This  friendship 
is  put  within  the  reach  of  all  who  have 
within  their  reach  the  means  o'  believing 
— the  record  of  the  sayings  which  are  to 
be  believed — the  evidence,  which  all  who 
will  to  do  the  will  of  God,  may,  upon 
their  hdnest  attention,  actually  find  it 
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that  record ;  and  upon  which  they  ob- 
tain the  faith  that  is  unto  saliration. 
There  must  be  a  reason  why  the  benefits 
of  the  gospel,  should  have  this  special 
direction  impressed  upon  them.  There 
must  be  the  uttermost  wisdom,  on  the  part 
of  God,  in  selecting  this  as  the  condition  on 
which  the  actual  salvation  of  man  turns 
in  every  particular  case.  But  th^e  is  a 
still  more  evident  reason,  why  now  there 
should  be  such  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  God  towards  man,  that  salvation  is 
largely  and  universally  offered  to  him — 
that,  whether  he  accepts  of  not,  the  invi- 
tation is  now  given,  and  may  be  carried 
round  the  globe  without  exception  and 
without  partiality — ^that  a  message  of 
peace  may  now  be  carried  to  every  door, 
and  the  bearer  of  the  message  be  only 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  his  warranted  com- 
mission, when  he  urges  arid  entreats 
every  man  he  meets  with  to  entertain  it 
—that  this  embassy  from  heaven  may  be 
made  to  traverse  tne  face  of  our  earth  in 
every  conceivable  direction,  and  hold 
forth  its  free  and  generous  proposals  in 
every  spot  of  ground  on  which  is  reared 
a  human  habitation.  There  must  be  a 
reason  why  these  proposals  should  be  re- 
stricted, in  their  effect  and  in  their '  ac- 
complishment, only  to  those  who  give 
credit  to  the  embassy.  But  what  is  the 
cause  that  there  should  have  been  such 
an  embassy  at  all  ? — that  this  world  of 
sinners  should  have  been  so  kindly  and 
so  generously  dealt  with  ? — that  God,  sit- 
ting on  a  throne  of  judgment,  of  which 
the  stability  must  be  upheld,  should  thus 
send  forth  the  overtures  of  a  free  and 
willing  acceptance  over  the  whole  extent 
of  a  guilty  creation  ? — that  He  who  can- 
not lie,  and  who  therefore  seemed  by  the 
utterance  of  His  threats  and  proclama- 
tions, to  put  peace  with  His  rebellious 
creatures  at  an  irrecoverable  distance 
from  Him,  by  laying  upon  it  the  burden 
of  an  impossibility  which  He  Himself 
had  framed — that  still  the  movement  to- 
nirards  this  peace  should  proceed  from  the 
holy  and  inflexible  God ;  and  so  patent 
a  way  to  reconciliation  be  devised  by 
Him,  that  all  who  will  may  have  life 
and  all  who  have  the  boHef.  which  no 
man  can  refuse  to  have  without  the  vio- 
lation of  a  moral  principle,  might  be  re- 
stored to  terms  of^ friendship  with  their 
offended  Lawgiver  1     How  comes  it  that 


He  should  be  so  pacified  towards  those 
who  have  trampled  his  law  under  foot, 
that  all  its  sanctions  are  withheld  from 
execution,  and  the  threatened  jyinishment 
IS  turned  into  the  proclaimed  and  the  of 
fered  reward  i  How  comes  it  that  every 
obstacle  whicti  formerly  existed  in  the 
Divine  bosom,  should  be.-now  so  marvel* 
lously  cleared  away? — that  now  there 
should  be  no  barrier  of  separation  with 
God  ? — that  He,  without  let  or  hindrance 
should  now  send  forth  so  wide  a  call  of 
reconciliation  9 — and  that  the  contempt 
of  man  who  will  not  listen,  the  incredu- 
lity of  man  who  will  not  believe,  form 
now  the  only  resistance  which  it  has  tc 
struggle  with  9 

This  change  then  in  the  feeling  of  the 
Divine  mind  towards  sinners,  is  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  The  souls  of 
those  who  believe  in  Him,  are  given  to 
Him  as  a  reward  for  His  services.  The 
peace  which  Qod  has  entered  into  with 
sinners,  is  through  Christ  their  peace  of- 
fering; and  the  very  love  which  the 
Father  bears  to  the  Son,  is  among  the 
number  of  its  guarantees.  It  is  not  say- 
ing all  that  mig)it  be  said  for  the  strength 
and  the  sureness  of  God's  pacific  disposi- 
tion towards  us,  when  we  say  that  His 
truth  and  justice  have  now  been  magni- 
fied on  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  and 
that  mercy  is  now  free  to  follow  the 
working  of  its  own  kind  and  generous 
instigations.  It  is  for  the  honour  of 
Christ,  as  well  as  for  the  happiness  of 
man — it  is  for  the  glory  and  the  success 
of  His  great  undertaking — it  is  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  cause,  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  which  His  heart  is  altogether 
set — it  is  giving  Him  in  fact  of  the  tra- 
vail of  His  soul  that  He  may  be  satisfied 
that  all  who  have  faith  in  His  name 
should  have  salvation  by  His  merits. 
God,  in  holding  out  the  right  hand  of 
reconciliation  towards  the  guilty,  is  in 
fact  rendering-  to  His  own  righteous  ser- 
vant, to  the  elect  in  whom  His  soul  de- 
lighteth,  the  reward  of  finished  and  ac- 
cepted services.  And  from  that  tender 
but  deeply  mysterious  prayer  of  the  Sa- 
viour— '•  that  all  who  believe  in  me  shall 
be  one,  even  as  thou  Father  art  in  me 
and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one 
in  us,  I  in  thee  and  thou  in  me,  that  thev 
may  be  made  perfect  in  one  '* — ^from  thi» 
prayer,  may  we  gather  how  firm  is  hu 
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tecurity,  and  how  intimate  is  hi?  union 
with  the  Godhead,  who  hath  fellowship, 
not  with  the  Father  only,  but  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son. 

But  there  is  not  merely  a  connection 
between  the  faith  of  the  sinner  and  the 
cessation  of  God's  ^mity  against  him, 
which  is  the  first  sense  that  we  have 
given  to  the  term  peace.  There  is  also 
a  connection  between  the  faith  of  the 
sinner  and  a  sensation  of  peace,  which 
thereupon  enters  into  the  sinner's  bosom. 
He  obtains  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 
Before  he  had  faith,  and  if  he  saw  his 
danger  aright,  he  was  in  a  state  of  dis- 
quietude. After  he  has  faith,  and  if  he 
see  aright  his  new  relation  with  God  he 
will  be  delivered  from  this  state.  This 
process  however,  let  it  be  observed,  has 
been  actually  experienced  b^  many  who 
eould  not  perhaps  describe  the  steps  of 
the  process  to  others  ;  and  to  whom  also 
it  may  be  altogether  unnecessary,  that 
another  should  offer  any  description  to 
them.  In  attempting  the  explanation  of 
this  process,  we  are  sensible  that  we  at- 
tempt a  task  of  as  difficult  management 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  requiring 
as  patient  and  sustained  an  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  hearers,  as  any  that  we 
have  yet  entered  upon.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  an  explanation,  the  metaphysical 
understanding  of  which  is  not  essential 
to  him,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  is  made  both  to  abound  in  faifh 
and  ta*ste  of  peace  as  the  fruit  of  His 
operation.  But  still  it  may  help  to 
evince  to  those  who  are  without,  the  ra- 
tionality of  Christian  experience ;  and  it 
may  even  help,  not  only  to  comfort  and 
confirm  those  who  are  within,  it  may 
also  help  them  (he  more  efiectually  to  ful- 
fil the  precept  of  the  apostle,  ^'  be  able  to 
render  unto  every  one  a  reason  of  the 
hope  that  is  in  you." 

And  here  let  us  observe,  by  the  way, 
that  the  meaning  of  words  is  often 
darkened  by  the  definitions  which  are  of- 
fered of  them.  There  is  a  light  and  a 
simplicity  in  many  a  subject,  that  is  some- 
times in  danger  of  being  buried  under  a 
parade  of  explanation.  And  we  do  con- 
fess, that  it  IS  with  some  degree  of  fear- 
ialness  we  enter  vipon  a  topic,  whioh  in- 
volves in  it  a>me  of  the  nicest  and  most 
.nterea^mg  points  of  theological  argu- 
ment 


But  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  have 
you  to  understand,  that  there  may  be  a 
diseased  and  exclusive  appetite  on  your 
part,  for  such  views  as  force  an  easy  and 
immediate  conviction  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer — such  views  as  can  be  got  at 
without  any  painful,  difficult  or  laborious 
ascent,  by  the  steps  of  a  lengthened  in- 
vestig^tion — such  views  as,  without  the 
fatigue  of  a  sustained  attention,  might 
flash  a  cheering  and  a  satisfying  light 
upon  you  by  their  own  brilliancy ;  and 
while  you  are  sitting  in  the  posture  of 
indolent  spectator  rather  than  of  atten* 
tive  hearers,  minister  some  such  cheap 
enjoyment,  as  the  pictures  of  a  movinff 
panorama,  on  which  the  characters  of 
fidelity  and  loveliness .  and  grandeur 
stand  palpably  engraven.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  pleasure,  and  a  very  exquisite 
one  too,  wheuj  from  a  commanding  emi- 
nence, we  gam  the  wide  and  the  mag- 
nificent survey  of  some  rich  domain  of 
speculation.  But  it  is  a  pleasure  that 
must  be  purchased  by  toil.  We  must 
climb  the  eminence ;  and  it  is  really  ex- 
pecting too  much  from  the  leader  of  such 
an  intellectual  expedition,  that  he  has 
both  to  force  his  own  way,  and  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  a  whole  multitude,  who 
would  like  to  be  dragged,  without  efibrt 
on  their  part,  to  the  summit  along  with 
him.  You  must  contribute  your  own 
strens^th  in  this  undertaking.  You 
should  yield  the  strenuous  co-operation 
of  your  own  attention  to  it.  He  cannot 
possibly  carry  you  to  all  the  interesting 
points  of  survey,  without  having  to  cross, 
at  times  the  uninviting  wild,  or  to  force 
the  steep  and  the  winding  path  of  some 
arduous  elevation.  It  is  not  possible, 
nor  would  it  be  right,  to  strew  the  whole 
of  such  a  path  with  blossoms,  or  to  irra- 
diate the  whole  of  it  by  the  glow  of  a 
rich  and  attractive  colouring.  And  you 
are  positively  in  the  wrong,  if  you  look 
for  delicacies  on  every  step  in  the  way 
of  instruction.  It  bespeaks  you  to  be 
children,  and  not  men — the  possessors  of 
a  superficial,  rather  than  of  a  strong 
and  hardy  understanding, — if,  ever  on 
tho  edge  after  such  luxuries  as  regale 
your  taste  for  poetry,  or  your  taste  for 
pathos,  you  sink  down  into  disappointed 
listlessness,  when  truth  ofifers  herself  tc 
your  notice  with  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  her  own  worth,  and  in  no  other 
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ffarb  tkan  her  own  sober  and  unwrought 
livery. 

For  tbe  minister  to  lend  himself  to 
such  an  appetite  as  this,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  prostitute  the  pulpit  into  a  stage ; 
and  for  the  people  to  be  under  its  domi- 
nion, is,  not  merely  to  indicate  how  low 
is  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  scale  of  in- 
tellect, but  how  utterly  destitute  and  de- 
graded is  their  place  in  the  scale  of 
Christianity.  There  i»  no  practical  con- 
viction of  «in,  when  the  taste  to  which 
tve  have  now  referred,  is  the  clamorous 
and  predominant  on^  There  is  no 
•arnest  seeking  after  salvation,  if  he  who 
is  its  messenger,  must,  to  be  heard  with 
patience,  shed  a  frivolous  and  a  passing 
splendour  over  the  way  everlasting. 
We  know  not,  if  you  have  ever  tried  to 
compute  the  fi^uilt  which  may  be  incurred 
by  each  of  the  parties  in  such  a  worth- 
less and  wretched  ministration.  Let  us 
flee  from  it,  as  we  would  from  that  com- 
ing wrath,  which  must  be  in  reserve  for 
those,  who  coukl  thus  trifle  with  eternity, 
and  spoil  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  all 
that  effect,  which,  in  its  own  unaccom^ 
panied  simplicity  belongs  to  it  Put  the 
dangerous  propensity  in  question  under 
the  severest  castigation.  Let  the  weight 
and  the  value  of  truth,  ever  predominate 
in  your  esteem  over  those  attractions, 
which,  while  they  fascinate,  may  also 
most  wofully  mislead  their  tasteful  and 
impassioned  admirer.  You  never  will 
reach  the  solid  attainments  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  well  founded  Christianity,  if 
truth,  and  truth  alone,  have  not  power, 
though  stript  of  ail  the  embellishments 
and  all  the  graces,  to  compel  you  aronnd 
her,  and  bend  your  willmg  ear  to  her 
plain  and  f  rave  and  weighty  announce- 
ments. This  is  the  habit  to  which  we 
should  like  to  train  you  ;  and  a  habit  to 
which  we  have  our  suspicions  that  some 
of  you  need  to  be  trained.  What  we 
want  to  summon  to  the  bar  of  instruc- 
tion, is  neither  your  taste,  nor  your  feel- 
ing, nor  your  imagination.  We  want 
to  summon  yoiy  attention.  Our  exac- 
tions are  upon  this  single  faculty;  and 
what  we  demand  is  its  patient  and  pro- 
longed waiting  on  a  deliverance,  which, 
however  prosaic  in  its  terms,  is  pregnant 
in  its  truttis  with  matter,  just  as  impor- 
tact  in  point  a*  value  as  an  existence  of 


blessedness,  and  just  as  lasting  in  poini 
of  eflect  as  are  your  unperishable  na* 
tunes.  What  we  are  feebly  attempting 
to  deal  around  us,  is  the  very  essence  of 
that  truth  which  is  unto  salvation ;  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  we  call  upon 
you  to  stir  yourselves  up  that  you  may 
ky  hold  of  it ;  and  that  your  souls  may 
live  we  call  upon  you,  not  merely  to 
hearken,  but  to  hearken  diligently. 

It  will  perhaps  aid  you  to  understand 
how  you  ahould  come  to  have  peace, 
when  you  come  to  have  a  belief  that  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  are  true  sayings*— 
could  yea  conceive  one  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  a  divine  messenger,  and  call- 
ing himself  if  you  will  the  Son  of  God, 
to  approach  any  one  of  yourselves,  and 
enter  personally  and  individually  into 
conversation  with  you.  You  are  still, 
we  suppose,  undeJC  the  feeling  that  there 
is  not  yet  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
between  God  and  yourself  as  a  sinner ; 
and  that  His  Son  comes  to  your  dobr  as 
a  bearer  of  grood  tidings,  as  a  setter  forth 
of  the  way  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
The  question  is,  what  are  the  sayings 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  uttered  on 
such  an  occasion — and  how  do  they 
operate  in  communicating  peace  t>f  mind 
to  him  who  believes  on  them? 

Did  this  messenger  of  God  tell  me, 
that  he  comes  as  the  bearer  of  a  sure  and 
absolute  salvation  to  me  and  to  every  one, 
a\id  that  all  should  in  point  of  fact  go  to 
heaven  when  they  die — we  need  \o  offer 
no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  peace 
woula  enter  the  heart,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  the  belief  of  such  an  an- 
nouncement entered  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  conceive,  that 
this  communication  should  be  personally 
directed  to  me  by  the  mouth  of  a  present 
and  a  living  messenger.  If  there  be 
faith,  the  effect  in  bringing  peace  to  ine 
is  quite  the  same,  whethet  I  be  toM  in 
this  way  of  my  own  particular  salvation, 
or  whether  I  read  in  the  Bible  that  all 
men  immediately  after  death  are  to  be 
translated  into  a  blissful  eternity.  The 
belief  of  this  saying  would  necessarily 
involve  in  it  the  belief,  that  I,  as  being  a 
man,  as  being  included  in  the  general 
description  of  all  men,  had  a  sure  part  in 
that  inheritance  which  fadeth  not  away. 
Were  such  one  of  the  sayings  of  th( 
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BiUe,  then  it  follows  directy  from  the  im- 
port of  it,  that  all  who  did  believe  in  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  would  have  peace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  no 
such  intimation  occurs  in  the  written 
record  we  have  of  God's  message  to  us  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  supposition  of  it 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
illustration. 

But  again,  did  this  messenger  state  to 
me  in.  oral  conference,  not  that  all  should 
be  saved,  but  that  only  some  should  be 
saved ;  and  that  a  book  of  life  was  kept 
in  heaven ;  and  that  therein  were  kept 
the  nam^  of  all  to  whom  God  had  or- 
dained a  place  in  heaven :  And  did  he 
further  tell  me,  that  my  name  was  writ- 
ten there,  then  if  I  beneved  in  his  say- 
ing, would  I  be  assured  of  the  prospect 
of  blessedness  that  lay  before  me,  and 
this  also  would  be  an  assurance  of  peace. 
Or,  to  shift  our  supposition  from  a  mes- 
senger to  a  Bible,  if,  in  that  Bible  my 
name  and  my  locality  and  my  circum- 
stances and  the  period  of  the  world  at 
which  I  lived  were  so  specified,  as  com- 
pletely to  identify  my. person;  and  it 
were  said  of  this  person  that  he  was  of 
the  number  who  were  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life — then  also  would  a  belief  in 
the  sayings  of  the  Bible,  carry  me,  by 
an  immediate  transition,  to  the  peace  I 
am  in  quest  of  But  in  truth,  there  is  no 
such  revelation  there.  There  is  not  one 
individual  of  our  species  to  whom  the 
Bible  attaches  such  a  specific  mark  of 
his  personal  and  particular  safety  as  this. 
The  Bible  deals  m  generalities ;  and,  if 
he  is  ever  to  have  peace  and  joy  in  be- 
lieving, he  must  gather  it  out  of  the^e 
generalities;  and  they  must  be  con- 
structed in  some  such  way,  as  to  have 
the  effect  they  would  have  had,  had  they 
looked  particularly  towards  him.  and  had 
whey  carried  in  them  so  pointed  a  direc- 
tion to  himself,  that,  on  their  basi^,  he 
can  trust  in  having  God  for  his  own 
friend,  and  an  eternal  dwelling  place 
with  God  for  his  own  inheritance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  does  tell  us 
something  of  the  book  of  life.  It  tells  us 
chat  the  names  of  all  who  after  death  are 
to  he  translated  into  the  realms  of  ever- 
lasting security  are  written  there.  It 
tells  us  that  there  are  names,  but  it  does 
not  teJl  us  which  names.  Here  then  is 
an  example,  in  which  it  would  be  possi- 


ble to  liave  &ith  without  having  peace, 
Did  a  messenger  from  God  just  tell  me 
thus  much — -just  tell  me  that  some  were 
to  be  saved,  and  that  there  was  a  list  of 
them  in  heaven,  but  forbear  to  satisfy  my 
painful  desire  of  knowing  whether  my 
name  had  been  inserted  in  the  list,  I 
might  perceive  in  all  this  a  chance  of 
salvation  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  it  would 
continue  to  adhere  to  me  on  this  side  of 
death.  I  might  thoroughly  believe  his 
announcement  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  yet 
not  be  at  rest.  Or  if,  instead  of  being  an 
intimation  to  me  from  a  living  messen- 
ger,  it  were  an  intimation  of  the  Bible  to 
all  the  readers  of  this  book  ;  and  were  it 
the  only  intimation  from  which  we  were 
left  to  gather  hope  to  ourselves,  all  men 
might  nave  faith  and  yet  no  man  have 
peace.  I  cannot  ascend  to  heaven  while 
m  the  body,  and  there  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  of  my  destiny.  .This 
mighty  secret  lies  in  a  book  that  is  far 
off,  and  to  me  inaccessible;  and  thus 
might  I  have  entire  faith  in  all  the  say- 
ings  of  the  word  that  is  ni^h,  and  yet 
live  out  the  whole  of  my  time  in  the 
world  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation. 

But  again,  let  the  messenger  talk  with 
me,  and  inform  me  tlftit  though  that  sal- 
vation, the  tidings  of  which  he  bore, 
would  only  be  realised  by  a  particular 
number  of  the  species — yet  he  had  a 
more  satisfying  indication  to  offer  than 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  enrolment 
in  a  record  that  was  invisible,  and  that 
all  who  were  so  destined  had  a  visible 
mark  each  on  his  own  forehead.  I  may 
have  faith  in  this  announcement  too ; 
and  could  I  only  ascertain  by  self-inspec- 
tion the  existence  of  the  mark  in  ques- 
tion, I  would  no  sooner  have  the  faith 
than  I  would  have  the  peace  along  with 
it.  But  had  I  no  such  mark,  then  my 
faith,  instead  of  being  the  harbinger  of 
my  peace,  would  be  to  me  the  harbinffer 
of  despair.  So  that  if,  instead  of  being 
the  statement  of  a  messenger  it  were  the 
statement  of  a  Bible,  all  men  might  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  yet  only  those  men  be  at 
peace  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
mark — while  the  others  who  had  equal 
faith,  but  were  destitute  of  the  mark, 
would  be  reduced  by  their  faith  to  a  state 
of  utter  despondency. 

Were  the  first  then  the  only  announce* 
ment  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  future 
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ffarb  tkjan  her  own  sober  and  nnwrought 
livery. 

For  the  minister  to  lend  himself  to 
such  an  appetite  as  tliis,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  to  prostitute  the  pulpit  into  a  stage ; 
and  for  the  people  to  be  ander  its  domi- 
nion, is,  not  merely  to  indicate  how  lo\r 
18  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  scale  of  in* 
teliect*  but  how  utterly  destitute  apd  de- 
graded is  their  place  in  the  scale  of 
Christianity.  There  is^no  practical  con- 
viction of  sin,  when  the  taste  to  which 
we  haTe  now  referred,  is  the  clamorous 
and  predominant  on^  There  is  no 
•arnest  seeking  after  salvation,  if  he  who 
is  its  messenger,  must,  to  be  heard  with 
patience,  shed  a  frivolous  and  a  passing 
splendour  over  the  way  everlasting. 
We  know  not,  if  you  have  ever  tried  to 
compute  the  guilt  which  may  be  incurred 
by  each  of  the  parties  in  such  a  worth- 
less and  wretched  ministration.  Let  us 
flee  from  it,  as  we  would  from  that  com- 
ing wrath,  which  must  be  in  reserve  for 
those,  who  could  thus  trifle  with  eternity, 
and  spoil  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  of  ail 
that  eflect,  which,  in  its  own  unaccom- 
panied simplicity  belongs  to  it  Put  the 
dangerous  propensity  in  question  under 
the  severest  castigation.  Let  the  weight 
and  the  value  of  truth,  ever  predominate 
in  your  esteem  over  those  lUtractions, 
which,  while  they  fascinate,  may  also 
most  wofully  mislead  their  tasteful  and 
impassioned  admirer.  You  never  will 
reach  the  solid  attainments  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  well  founded  Christianity,  if 
truth,  and  truth  alone,  have  not  power, 
though  stript  of  all  the  embellishments 
and  all  the  graces,  to  compel  you  around 
her,  and  bend  your  wilhng  ear  to  her 
plain  and  grave  and  weighty  announce- 
ments. This  is  the  habit  to  which  we 
should  like  to  train  you  ;  and  a  habit  to 
which  we  have  our  suspicions  that  some 
of  you  need  to  be  trained.  What  we 
want  to  summon  to  the  bar  of  instruc- 
tion, is  neither  your  taste,  nor  your  feel- 
ing, nor  your  imagination.  We  want 
to  summon  yoiu  attention.  Our  exac- 
tions are  upon  this  single  faculty :  and 
what  we  demand  is  its  patient  and  pro- 
longed waiting  on  a  deliverance,  which, 
however  prosaic  in  its  terms,  is  pregnant 
in  its  truths  with  matter,  just  as  iropor- 
tacl  in  point  a*  value  as  an  existence  of 


blessedness,  and  just  as  lastins^  in  point 
of  effect  as  are  your  unperishable  na- 
tures. What  we  are  feebly  attempting 
to  deal  around  us,  is  the  very  essence  oc 
that  truth  which  is  unto  salvation ;  and, 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  we  call  upon 
you  to  stir  yourselves  up  that  you  may 
lay  hokl  of  it ;  and  that  your  souls  may 
live  we  call  upon  you,  not  merely  to 
hearken,  but  to  hearken  diligently. 

It  will  perhaps  aid  you  to  understand 
how  you  shouki  come  to  have  peace, 
when  you  come  to  have  a  belief  that  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  are  true  sayings*— 
could  you  conceive  one  whom  you  be- 
lieve to  be  a  divine  messenger,  and  call- 
ing himself  if  you  will  the  Son  of  Grod, 
to  approach  any  one  of  yourselves,  and 
enter  personally  and  individually  into 
conversation  with  you.  You  are  still, 
we  suppose,  undejc  the  feeling  that  there 
is  not  yet  a  settlement  of  the  controversy 
between  God  and  yourself  as  a  sinner ; 
and  that  His  Son  comes  to  your  door  as 
a  bearer  of  good  tidings,  as  a  setter  forth 
of  the  way  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
The  question  is,  what  are  the  sayings 
which  we  may  conceive  to  be  uttered  on 
such  an  occasion-— and  how  do  they 
operate  in  communicating  peace  of  mind 
to  him  who  believes  on  them  1 

Did  this  messenger  of  God  tell  me, 
that  he  comes  as  the  bearer  of  a  sure  and 
absolute  salvation  to  me  and  to  every  one, 
a\id  that  all  should  in  point  of  fact  go  to 
heaven  when  they  die — we  need  \o  offer 
no  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  peace 
woula  enter  the  heart,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  the  belief  of  such  an  an- 
nouncement entered  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  conceive,  that 
this  communication  should  be  personally 
directed  to  me  by  the  mouth  of  a  present 
and  a  living  messenger.  If  there  be 
faith,  the  effect  in  bringing  peace  to  me 
is  quite  the  same,  whether  I  be  toM  in 
this  way  of  my  own  particular  salvation, 
or  whether  I  read  in  the  Bible  that  all 
men  immediately  after  death  are  to  be 
translated  into  a  blissful  eternity.  The 
belief  of  this  saying  would  necessarily 
involve  in  it  the  belief,  that  I,  as  being  a 
man,  as  being  included  in  the  general 
description  of  all  men,  had  a  sure  part  in 
that  inheritance  which  fadeth  not  away. 
Were  such  one  of  the  sayings  of  thf 
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Bible,  then  it  follows  directly  from  the  im- 
port of  it,  that  all  who  did  believe  in  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible  would  have  peace. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  no 
such  intimation  occurs  in  the  written 
record  we  have  of  God*s  message  to  us  ; 
and  that  therefore  the  supposition  of  it 
serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
illustration. 

But  again,  did  this  messenger  state  to 
me  in,  oral  conference,  not  that  all  should 
be  saved,  but  that  only  some  should  be 
saved ;  and  that  a  book  of  life  was  kept 
in  heaven ;  and  that  therein  were  kept 
the  names  of  all  to  whom  God  had  or- 
dained a  place  in  heaven :  And  did  he 
further  tell  me,  that  my  name  was  writ- 
ten there,  then  if  I  believed  in  his  say- 
ing, would  I  be  assured  of  the  prospect 
of  blessedness  that  lay  before  me,  and 
this  also  would  be  an  assurance  of  peace. 
Or,  to  shift  our  supposition  from  a  mes- 
senger to  a  Bible,  if,  in  that  Bible  my 
name  and  my  locali^  and  my  circum- 
stances and  the  period  of  the  world  at 
which  I  lived  were  so  specified,  as  com- 
pletely 10  identify  my  ..person;  and  it 
were  said  of  this  person  that  he  was  of 
the  number  who  were  recorded  in  the 
book  of  life — then  also  would  a  belief  in 
the  sayings  of  the  Bible,  carry  me,  by 
ail  immediate  transition,  to  the  peace  I 
am  in  quest  of  But  in  truth,  there  is  no 
such  revelation  there.  There  is  not  one 
individual  of  our  species  to  whom  the 
Bible  attaches  such  a  specific  mark  of 
his  personal  and  particular  safety  as  this. 
The  Bible  deals  m  generalities ;  and,  if 
he  is  ever  to  have  peace  and  joy  in  be- 
lieving, he  must  gather  it  out  of  the.«e 
generalities;  and  they  must  be  con- 
structed in  some  such  way,  as  to  have 
the  effect  they  would  have  had,  had  they 
looked  particularly  towards  him.  and  had 
diey  carried  in  them  so  pointea  a  direc- 
tion to  himself,  that,  on  their  basid,  he 
can  trust  in  having  God  for  his  own 
friend,  and  an  eternal  dwelling  place 
with  God  for  his  own  inheritance. 

It  is  true  that  the  Bible  does  tell  us 
something  of  the  book  of  life.  It  tells  u^ 
that  the  names  of  all  who  afler  death  are 
to  be  translated  into  the  r^lms  of  ever- 
lasting security  are  written  there.  It 
Cells  us  that  there  are  names,  but  it  does 
not  teJl  us  which  names.  Here  then  is 
an  example,  in  which  it  would  be  possi- 


ble to  liave  fiuth  without  having  peace, 
Did  a  messenger  from  God  just  tell  me 
thus  much — just  tell  me  that  some  were 
to  be  saved,  and  that  there  was  a  list  of 
them  in  heaven,  but  forbear  to  satisfy  my 
painful  desire  of  knowing  whether  my 
name  had  been  inserted  in  the  list,  T 
might  perceive  in  all  this  a  chance  of 
salvation  ;  but  the  uncertainty  of  it  would 
continue  to  adhere  to  me  on  this  side  of 
death.  I  might  thoroughly  believe  hit 
announcement  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  and  yef^ 
not  be  at  rest.  Or  if,  instead  of  being  an 
intimation  to  me  from  a  living  messen- 
ger, it  were  an  intimation  of  the  Bible  to 
all  the  readers  of  this  book  ;  and  were  it 
the  only  intimation  from  which  we  were 
\eh  to  slather  hope  to  ourselves,  all  men 
might  have  faith  and  yet  no  man  have 
peace.  I  cannot  ascend  to  heaven  while 
in  the  body,  and  there  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  book  of  my  destiny.  .This 
mighty  secret  lies  in  a  book  that  is  far 
off,  and  to  me  inaccessible:  and  thus 
might  I  have  entire  faith  in  all  the  say- 
ings of  the  word  that  is  ni^h,  and  yet 
live  out  the  whole  of  my  time  in  the 
world  in  a  state  of  fearful  agitation. 

But  again,  let  the  messenger  talk  with 
me,  and  inform  me  Otbx  though  that  sal- 
vation, the  tidings  of  which  he  bore, 
would  only  be  realised  by  a  particular 
number  of  the  species — yet  he  had  a 
more  satisfying  indication  to  offer  than 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  enrolment 
in  a  record  that  was  invisible,  and  that 
all  who  were  so  destined  had  a  visible 
mark  each  on  his  own  forehead.  I  may 
have  faith  in  this  announcement  too ; 
and  could  I  only  ascertain  by  self-inspec- 
tion the  existence  of  the  mark  in  ques- 
tion, I  would  no  sooner  have  the  faith 
than  I  would  have  the  peace  along  with 
it.  But  had  I  no  such  mark,  then  my 
faith,  instead  of  being  the  harbinger  of 
my  peace,  would  be  to  me  the  harbinger 
of  despair.  So  that  if,  instead  of  being 
the  statement  of  a  messenger  it  were  the 
statement  of  a  Bible,  all  men  might  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  yet  only  those  men  be  at 
peace  who  were  in  possession  of  the 
mark — while  the  others  who  had  equal 
faith,  but  were  destitute  of  the  mark, 
would  be  reduced  by  their  faith  to  a  state 
of  utter  despondency. 

Were  the  first  then  the  only  announce- 
ment in  the  Bible  respecting  the  fuiure 
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condition  of  man,  riz.,  that  forgiveness 
and  favour  were  granted  to  all  without 
ezccjption — all  who  had  faith  would  have 
peace.  Were  the  second  the  only  an- 
nouncement, viz.,  that  there  were  favofur 
and  forgiveness  for  a  particular  number 
whose  names  were  written  in  a  book  that 
was  inaccessible,  all  might  have  £siith  and 
yet  none  have  peace.  Were  the  third 
the  announcement,  viz.,  that  favour  aiul 
forgiveness  were  only  to  those  who  were 
jn  possession  of  a  certain  palpable  mark 
upon  their  foreheads  that  could  be  in- 
stantly  ascertained,  all  men  might  have 
faith — both  those  who  had  the  mark  and 
those  who  wanted  it ;  and  yet  this  £Eiith 
would  bring  despair  to  the  latter,  and 
peace  only  to  the  former.  Settled  peace 
would  only  be  the  portion  of  the  one 
class  and  as  settled  despair  the  portion  of 
the  other  class. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  that  the  mark  in 
question,  instead  of  being  of  so  palpable 
and  so  discoverable  a  sort  as  a  visible 
imnression  on  the  forehead,  lay  deeper 
ana  more  difficult  of  access  within  the 
recesses  perhaps  of  a  man's  mind  and  a 
man's  character.  In  this  case,  there 
might  be  no  peace  till  the  mark  vra»  as- 
certained ;  and  th^  peace  might  be  long 
of  coming,  if  it  came  as  the  resuh  of  an 
anxious  and  laborious  examination.  If 
the  mark  be  not  such  as  to  obtrude  itself 
upon  the  discernment  at  a  single  glance^ 
this  mi^ht  delay  the  attainment  of  the 
peace  after  which  we  are  aspiring.  It 
may  be  easy  to  perceive  by  the  organ  of 
the  eye,  that  which  is  situated  without  us. 
It  is  not  so  easy,  in  general  to  perceive 
by  the  organ  of  consciousness,  that  which 
is  situated  within  us — to  make  a  survey 
of  all  the  objects  which  lie  m  the  hidden 
province  that  comes  under  the  recognition 
of  this  faculty ;  and  there  to  take  account 
of  such  a  desire,  or  such  an  affection,  or 
such  a  principle,  as  that,  on  the  assured 
possession  of  it,  we  may  be  assured  of  a 
destiny  of  bliss  being  in  reserve  for  us. 

Now  in  none  of  these  ways  have 
we  yot  unfolded,  either  what  the  chief 
and  at  the  same  time  most  comprehensive 
saying  of  the  Bible  is  upon  this  matter, 
or  how  the  peace  of  a  sinner's  mind 
stands  connected  with  the  act  of  his 
believing  it.  The  Bible  does  not  pro- 
claim ab^lute  forgiveness  and  felicity  to 
aU  men— 40  that  the  transition  from  &ith 


to  peace  is  not  just  so  direct  and  obvioaf, 
as  under  the  first  supposition/  It  does 
proclaim  this '  for  a  particular  number; 
and  it  tells  us  also  tnat  their  names  are 
written  in.  the  book  of  life,  though  it 
no  where  specifies  the  names-^so  that  as 
under  the  second  supposition,  were  there 
no  other  announcement  on  fhe  subject,  all 
might  believe  and  yet  all  might  remain 
in  a  state  of  disqatetode.  And  it  also  as 
signs  marks  by  which  the  children  of  the 
kingdom  might  be.  distinguished  even  in 
this  lifi^f—lhough  these  marks  be  not  gen* 
erally  of  so  palpable  a  sort,  as  that  they 
can  be  seized  with  the  same  promptness 
and  facility,  with  which  the  eye  is  arrest- 
ed by  something  externally  and  immedi 
ately  visible.  And  therefore  to  come  a 
the  thorough  assurance  of  having  such 
marks*^it  might  be  necessary  to  institute 
a  lengthened  and  laborious  process  of 
self-examination.  And  here  the  circum- 
stance which  ofTers  itself,  in  proof  that  we 
have  not  yet  by  any  of  our  suppositions 
got  into  a  precise  accordancy  with  the 
Bible,  is,  that,  under  none  of  them  have 
we  yet  assigned  such  sayings  as  have 
precisely  the  same  kifiuence  with  the 
Bible  in  pacifying  a  sinner's  bosom.  In 
none  of  them  would  belief  have  the  same 
effect  upon  peace,  that  a  belief  of  Scrip- 
ture has.  For  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
there  are  marks  specified  in  the  Bible, 
by  which  the  children  of  the  kingdom 
are  distinguished  from  the  children  of 
this  world — ^there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
sayings  in  the  Bible,  the  belief  of  which, 
antecedent  to  all  self-examination,  brings 
an  instantaneous  peace  and  joy  along 
with  them.  Theve  are  tidings  which 
are  there  called  tidins^  of  great  joy ;  and 
when  is  it,  one  would  think,  that  the  joy 
should  be  felt  but  just  when  the  tidings 
are  believed?  They  positively  would 
not  deserve  the  name  of  glad  tidiness,  un- 
less they  gladdened  our  hearts  at  the  mo 
ment  of  our  putting  faith  in  them  ;  and, 
accordingly,'  we  read,  both  of  the  first 
and  of  the  latter  Christians  in  all  ages, 
how  often  their  peace  came  immediately 
in  the  train  of  their  faith — how  they  had 
peace  and  joy  in  believing — how  as  soon 
as  the  word  *of  the  testimony  dawned 
with  credit  upon  their  understanding,  so 
soon  did  it  prove  itself  a  peace7Speaking 
testimony,  and  that  by  a  tranquillizing 
intluence  which  it  brought  at  the  very 
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moment  into  their  hearts — So  that  there 
must  be  a  something  in  the  communica- 
tions of  this  book,  which,  if  rightly  un- 
derstood, must,  when  beiiev^,  brinff 
peace  immediately  along  with  it  And 
yet  in  this  very  book  we  are  called  upon 
to  prove  oarselv^  and  to  work  out  our 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  to  take  heed  lest  we  fall,  and  to 
labour  that  we  may  obtain  full  assurance, 
and  to  count  not  that  we  have  yet  attain- 
ed. And  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
first  converts  dia  at  the  very  outset  re- 
ceive the  word  with  gladness — they,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  taught  to  look  upon 
their  salvation  as  a  point  at  issue,  as  a 
matter  in  dependence,  as  the  reward  of  a 
race  that  had  yet  to  be  run,  as  the  prize 
of  a  victorious  contest  that  had  not  yet 
been  carried  to  its  termination :  And  thus, 
while  the  peace  of  God  ruled  in  their 
hearts,  their  prospect  of  eternal  life  did 
not  lie  before  them  m  such  full  characters 
of  certainty,  but  that  it  admitted  of  being 
brightened  into  a  still  more  cheering 
hope,  and  confirmed  into  a  still  higher 
and  more  steadfast  degree  of  assurance. 

So  that  there  is  both  a  peace  felt  by  the 
believer,  when  he  looks  to  the  truth  that 
IS  without  him  in  the  Bible ;  and  yet  that 
Bible  refers  his  attention  to  a  mark  that 
is  within  him  upon  his  own  heart.  The 
word  and  the  testimony  of  Christ,  at  the 
first  drop  peace  upon  him.  Marks  which 
by  the  work  of  Christ  are  impressed  on 
tie  believer's  person,  afterwards  reflect 
peace  upon  him.  There  is  peace  at  the 
outset,  if  he  believe  what  he  is  told  about 
salvation  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  peace  which 
admits  of  being  confirmed  afterwards — 
just  as  if  his  sdvation  were  still  a  matter 
of  doubt  and  a  matter  of  dependence. 
There  is  something  peculiar  surely  in  the 
sayings  of  the  Bible,  about  this  whole 
matter  of  a  sinner's  hopes — a  something 
ch  distinguishes  the  w{iole  sum  of 
these  sayings,  from  any  of  the  single  sup- 
positions that  we  have  yet  come  forward 
with — a  something  which  brings  to  one 
these  apparent  inconsistencies,  and  turns 
that  which  looks  a  foolishness  and  a  mys- 
tery to  the  eye  of  the  world  to  be  indeed 
the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  world's  sal- 
vation. 

Were  we  called  upon  then  to  assign 
the  most  compendious,  and  at  the  same 
tme  the  most  frequently  reiterated  saying 
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of  the  BiUe  about  the  salvation  of  man, 
we  would  fi.T  upon  that  statement  pf  con* 
stant  occurrence  in  its  pages,  that  it  is  he 
who  believeth  that  shall  be  saved.  It  is 
like  as  if  the  messenger  whom  we  have 
already  quoted,  shoum  come  to  my  door 
and  oner  salvation  to  rjie  simply  upon  my 
giving  credit  to  him.  It  is  not  an  abso^ 
lute  oflTer  of  salvation  as  under  the  first 
supposition.  It  is  not  the  bare  announce* 
ment  of  a  chance  for  salvation,  which 
could  never  be  ascertained  on  this  side 
of  death,  because  the  certainty  of  it  was 
only  recorded  in  a  book  of  names  tha^ 
Has'  inaccessible.  It  is  not  the  assurance 
of  salvation  to  me,  on  the  possession  of  a 
mark  that  stands  visibly  engraven  on  my 
forehead,  which  if  I  have,  I  in  my  belie? 
of  such  a  message  shall  have  peace ; 
and,  if  I  have  not.  I  shall  on  the  very 
same  belief  be  plunged  into  despair. 
Neither  is  it  such  an  assurance  of  salva- 
tion or  any  other  more  latent  mark,  as  to 
make  me  feel  that  the  first  thing  I  have 
to  do  is  to  look  inwardly  upon  myself, 
and  there  institute  a  metaphysical  search 
into  the  arcana  of  my  heart  and  of  my 
character.  The  intimation  is  that  if  I 
believe  I  shall  be  saved.  The  peculiarity 
lieth  here,  that  the  messenger  makes  my 
salvation  to  turn  upon  my  faith  in  his 
statements — ^makes  it  to  turn  on  posses- 
sion of  a  personal  attribute  certainly,  oi 
if  you  will  a  personal  mark — such  a 
mark  as  has  its  residence  within  me,  and 
to  find  and  ascertain  the  existence  or 
which  I  must  look  inwardly  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  such  a  mark,  as  neither  1  noi: 
wof  man  can  possibly  acquire,  but  by 
first  looking  outwardlyv  I  cannot  believe 
in  any  affirmation,  till  I  have  looked  'o 
the  matter  of  that  afiHrmation.  I  cannot 
have  faith  in  the  statements  of  the  mes- 
senger till  I  have  considered  his  state- 
ments. It  is  true  that  to  believe  is  a  per- 
sonal act;  but  it  is  the  act  of  a  mind 
sending  itself  forth,  and  busying  itself 
among  the  things  to  be  believed.  It  is 
true  that  faith,  just  like  affection,  or  prin- 
ciple, or  desire  is  a  personal  accomplish- 
ment. But  it  is  an  accomplishment 
stamped  upon  my  person,  by  an  infiuencn 
emanating  from  that  which  is  without ; 
and  it  is  by  the  direction  of  my  mental 
eye  to  the  object  without,  that  I  keep  the 
avenue  open  for  the  transmission  of  thit 
influence.     Though  it  be  on  *he 
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lion  (if  a  personal  accomplishment — 
though  it  he  on  myself  that  faith,  hath  its 
standing-place,  and  it  he  on  the  possession 
of  faith  in  the  statements  of  a  messenger 
callinof  himself  divine  that  my  salvation 
is  made  to  turn — it  were  altogether  pre- 
posterous on  that  account,  to  look  first 
away  from  the  statements  with  the  view 
of  looking  inwardly  and  downwardly 
upon  myself  It  were  just  as  preposterous, 
as  if  some  benefit  were  to  accrue  on  my 
obtaining  a  sig^ht  of  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment, I  should,  instead  of  looking  out- 
wardly toward  him,  endeavour  to  search 
for  the  image  that  he  has  impressed  of 
himself  upon  the  retina  of  my  eye.  Was 
it  upon  some  other  speciality  of  my  un- 
derstanding or  of  my  character  than  faith, 
that  the  Bible  made  my  eternal  felicity  to 
hang — I  should  instantly  have  felt  my- 
self committed  to  a  process  of  self-exam- 
ination. I  should  have  looked  inwardly 
upon  myself.  But  when  it  comes  forth 
with  the  primary  declaration,  that  we  are 
saved  by  faith  in  its  own  statements-^rthis 
draws  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  those 
statements,  and  we  are  led  to  look  out- 
wardly upon  our  Bibles.  The  only  con- 
ceivable way  in  which  we  can  obtain  a 
belief  of  any  truth,  is  by  turning  the  eye 
of  the  mind  towards  the  truth  and  its  ac- 
companying evidence.  So  that  the  truths 
of  the  fiible  are  among  the  first  things 
with  which  a  socker  after  God,  who  is 
in  the  direct  way  of  salvation,  feels  him- 
self engaged.  Were  he  bidden  look  to 
some  ext^nal  object  so  that  he  may  ob- 
tain the  sight  of  it  and  be  saved,  the  eye 
of  his  body  would  be  directed  towaras 
that  object  and  not  towards  his  own  per- 
son. And  were  he  bidden  give  earnest 
heed  to  the  word  of  God's  testimony  so 
thai  he  may  obtain  the  belief  of  it  and  be 
saved,  would  the  eye  of  his  mind  be  di- 
rected towards  the  things  contained  in 
this  book.  It  is  there  repeatedly  said  that 
faith  is  competent  to  the  entire  salvation 
cf  every  one  who  possesses  it.  If  there 
ever  should  then  be  any  other  marks  in- 
sisted on,  these  must  be  subordinate  ti 
faith — for  faith,  if  competent  to  salvation, 
must  be  competent  to  tne  formation  upon 
the  person  of  every  such  mark  as  is  in- 
dispensable to  scLvation.  So  that  in  every 
view  pf  it,  believing  comes  upon  us  with 
all  the  urgency  of  the  first  matter  on 
hand.     The  great,  and  what  ought  to  be 


the  felt  concern  of  every  one  of  us,  is  how 
to  attain  the  faith  ;  and,  for  this  purpose, 
there  is  not  a  more  likely  or  suitable  atti- 
tude of  the  mind  than  an  earnest  contem- 
plation of  the  objects  of  faith. 

In  endeavouring  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion between  faith  and  peace,  let  us  re- 
mark, that,  had  the  saying  to  be  believed 
been  that  our  salvation  turned  on  our 
possession  of  some  personal  property  dis- 
tinct from  faith  and  independent  of  it- 
then  if  we  believed  this  saying,  would 
we  have  gone  instantly  in  search  of  this 
property,  and  explored  the  map  of  our 
own  persons.  But  when  the  personal 
property  which  is  unto  salvation  is  just 
the  very  faith  itself,  then  our  possession 
of  it  may  be  indicated  in  two  ways — 
either  by  the  liveliness  of  its  own  exer- 
cise, or  by  the  existence  of  other  personal 
marks  which  it  works  upon  the  character 
by  its  own  influence  find  operation.  In 
both  these  cases;  the  connection  between 
faith  and  peace  is  brought  about,  by  our 
being  made  conscious  that  we  have  faith 
— conscious  that  we  have  that  within  us 
or  about  us  which  ensures  salvation. 
But  still  if  &ith  be  only  known  by  its 
exercises,  it  must  be  in  exercise  before 
we  are  conscious  of  it — or  if  it  can  be 
only  known  by  its  fruits,  it  must  have 
haa  enough  of  time  and  enough  of  oper- 
ation to  produce  these  fruits,  ere  we  can 
infer  the  existence  of  it.  So  that  ere 
peace  can  be  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  faith — faith  is  in  actual 
operation ;  the  mind  is  in  contact  with 
the  truths  of  the  Bible ;  the  inquirer  is 
explorinp^  the  map  of  revelation ;  he  is 
contemplating  objects  that  are  without 
him,  and  he  believes  their  reality.  He 
must  look  outwardly,  before,  through  the 
medium  of  consciousness,  he  can  gather 
any  peace  in  connection  with  faith  by 
looking  inwardly. 

What  we  aflirm  is,  that  such  are  t^* 
truths  of  the  Christian  revelation,  that,  m 
the^infi^le  act  of  looking  outwardly  upon 
them,  there  is  a  peace  which  enters  mto 
the  looker's  mind  alon^  with  his  faith. 
There  is  a  peace  in  the  bare  exercise  of 
belit;ving.  The  truths  themselves  are 
fitted  to  convey  peace  into  the  heart,  at 
the  very  moment  that  they  are  recognised 
to  be  truths  Even  were  it  possible  to 
believe  without  the  consciousness  of  be- 
lieving, such  are  the  intimations  of  the 
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gospel,  that  a  single  perception  of  the 
trueness  of  them  (a,  single  reliance  upon 
the  &ithfulness  ot  these  intimations)  is 
enough  of  itself  to  send  a  tranquillizing 
influence  into  the  sinner's  hosom.  Con- 
sciousness may  afterwards  suggest  to  me 
that  I  am  a  believer.  The  faith  which 
has  taken  possession  of  my  mind,  may 
there  work  the  influences  upon  my 
heart  and  character  which  are  ascribed 
to  this  principle  in  the  New  Testament ; 
and,  from  the  fruit  of  these  influences 
may  I  sather  the  existence  within  me  of 
the  real  faith  of  the  New  Testament  I 
may  then  couple  this 'discovery  with  the 
assurance,  that  the  privileges  of  the  gos- 

Eel  are.  unto  all  and  upon  all  who  be- 
eve ;  and  may  thus  come  at  peace 
through  the  medium  of  a  process  ot  self- 
reflection  and  self-examination.  This  is 
a  possible — nay  this  is  a  legitimate — nay 
this  is  a  prescribed  exercise  with  every 
diociple  of  Christ.  But  still  the  peace 
whicQ  is  thus  come  at,  is  but  the  con- 
firmation of  a  peace  which  is  already  ar- 
rived at  previously.  It  is  not  then  that 
peace  makes  its  first  entrance  into  the 
heart — :nor  is  it  the  introduction  of  a  new 
feeling  which  takes  place  sit  this  time ; 
but  only  the  ratification  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  old  feeling.  There  was 
a  peace  conceived  in  the  sinner's  heart, 
along  with  the  delivery  of  the  message 
of  the  gospel,  so  soon  as  that  messacre 
was  understood  in  the  terms  of  it  and  dis- 
cerned in  the  trueness  of  it ;  and,  just  as 
upon  the  utterance  of  any  other  good 
news,  a  joy  will  be  felt  at  the  moment  of 
their  utterance  barely  upon  their  being 
believed  and  though  there  be  no  reflex 
consciousness  of  believing;^ — so  were  the 
good  news  of  the  gospel  ntted  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  and  are  they  fitted  still,  to 
send  an  instantaneous  peace  into  the 
bosom,  and  that  solely  on  the  perception 
that  we  have  of  its  being  a  true  and  a 
creditable  message. 

For  should  the  bearer  of  such  a  nues-' 
sage  come  to  my  door,  and  tell  me,  that 
God  carries  to  me  individually  such  a 
good  will  in  His  heart  as  to  have  no  plea- 
sure whatever  in  my  death — what  else 
can  it  require  than  a  simple  faith  ia  such 
«  statement,  to  be  gladdened  and  tranquil- 
lized  by  it?  Or  should  he  call  himself 
an  ambassador  from  God,  and  say  that 


by  his  mouth  God  beseeches  me  to  be  re- 
conciled — will  there  no  peace  and  joy 
flow  direct  from  my  faith  in  this  commu- 
nication ?  We  want  not  to  embarrass 
you  by  the  metaphysics  of  any  unseen  and 
inward  principle  whatever.  But  should 
a  powerful  and  ofiended  neighbour,  send 
his  own  son  to  me  with  the  intelligence, 
that  he  has  now  obtained  by  the  hands  ot 
an  interposing  friend  an  ample  satisfac- 
tion for  all  the  wrongs  I  ever  inflicted  on 
him,  and  is  now  ready  to  take  me  into 
friendship — is  there  any  thing  metaphys- 
ical or  embarrassing  in  our  discernment 
of  that  process,  by  which  a  simple  feel- 
ing of  deliverance  from  fear  will  come 
immediately  in  the  train  of  a  simple  be- 
lief in  this  intelligence.  And  sinner  as  1 
am,  deeply  as  I  have  revolted  against  the 
Lawgiver  in  heaven,  inflexible  as.  His 
justice  is  and  awful  as  is  the  power  of  His 
anger — 1  only  need  to  be  told  that  God  is 
pacified  by  the  blood  of  an  all  suflici«  nt 
propitiation,  and  to  believe  in  what  1  am 
told  that  I  may  be  pacified  from  my  fears 
of  the  coming  vengeance.  Let  me  only 
believe  what  1  am  told  of  the  Son  of  (^lod, 
and  I  will  no  longer  be  afraid.  Let  me 
know  it  to  be  a  truth,  that  my  salvation 
is  an  object  which  His  heart  is  set  upon — 
that  He  bore  the  pains  of  death,  in  order 
to  accomplish  it — that  from  the  place  of 
glory  where  He  npw  sits,  He  casts  a 
longing  regard  towards  me,  and  that 
every  look  and  every  wish  which  I  heave 
towards  Him  is  met  by  the  merciful  High 
Priest  of  the  human  race,  with  a  respond- 
ing welcome — that  He  is  able,  and  jusi 
as  willing  as  He  is  able  to  save  to  the  ut- 
termost—that He  knocks  at  the  door  of 
my  heart,  and  that  all  which  He  wants 
and  is  honestly  desirous  of  there,  is  to  be 
admitted  into  confidence — ^that  He  offers 
me  the  redemption  which  He  hath  achiev- 
ed for  many,  and  not  only  backs  the  offer 
with  the  invitation  of  His  Father  but  w  ith 
the  commandment  of  His  Father  that  J 
should  accept  of  it — Let  me  only  coiic**ive 
that  these  are  so  many  steps  of  an  authen- 
tic transaction  in  behalf  of  the  world,  and 
in  behalf  of  me  as  one  of  the  world's  iu- 
habitatants  ;  and  there  is  not  the  distance 
of  a  single  link,  between  my  belief  in  all 
this,  and  the  peace  of  deliverance  th* 
peace  of  joy  the  pea:e  of  cxpectatioff 
which  emerges  from  u 
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And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,. as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  nonnd:  and 
should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  <iay,  and  the  seed  should  spring  and  grow  up,  he  knoweth  not 
how.  For  the  earth  bringeth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  afier  that  the 
full  com  in  the  ear.  But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth,  immediately  he  putteth  in  the  sickle, 
because  the  harvest  is  come." — Mark  if.  26 — 23. 


A  MAN  may  be  qualified  for  practically 
carrying  forward  a  process,  of  whose  hid- 
den steps,  and  of  whose  internal  work- 
ings, he  is  most  profoundly  ignorant 
This  is  true  in  manufactures.  It  is  true 
in  the  business  of  agriculture.  And  it 
holds  eminently  true  in  the  business  of 
education.  How  many  are  the  efficient 
artisans,  for  example,  in  whose  hands 
you  may  at  all  times  count  on  a  right 
nnd  prosperous  result ;  but  who  are  utter- 
ly in  the  dark,  as  to  the  principles  o^^hat 
chemistry  in  their  respective  arts,  by  the 
operation  of  wliich  the  result  is  arrived 
at.  And  how  many  a  ploughman,  who 
knows  best  how  to  prepare  the  ground, 
and  who  knows  best  how  to  deposit  the 
seed  for  the  object  of  a  coming  harvest ; 
and  yet,  if  questioned  upon  the  arcana  of 
physiology,  or  of  those  secret  and  inter- 
mediate  changes  by  which  the  grain  in 
the  progress  of  vegetable  growth  is  trans- 
formed into  a  complete  plant  ripened  and 
ready  for  the  use  of  man,  would  reply  in 
the  language  of  my  text,  that  he  knoweth 
not  how.  And  in  like  manner,  there  is 
many  a  vigorous  and  successful  educa- 
.  tionisl,  who  does  come  at  the  result  of 
good  scholarship,  whether  in  Christianity 
or  in  common  learning — and  that  without 
ever  theorizing  on  the  latent  and  element- 
ary principles  of  the  subject,  upon  which 
he  operates — without  so  much  as  casting 
one  glance  at  the  science  of  metaphysics, 
a  science  more  inscrutable  still  than  that 
of  physiology ;  and  which,  by  probing 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  human  spirit, 
would  fain  discover  how  it  is  that  a  truth 
is  first  deposited  there  by  communication, 
and-  then  takes  root  in  the  memory,  and 
then  warms  into  an  impression,  and  then 
forms  into  a  sentiment,  and  then  ripens 
into  a  purpose,  and  then  comies  out  to  vi- 


sible observation  in  ah  effect  or  a  deed  or 
a  habit  of  actual  performance.  There 
are  thousands,  who,  in  the  language  of 
our  text,  know  not  how  all  this  comes 
about ;  and  yet  have  in  point  of  fact  and 
of  real  business,  set  the  process  effective- 
ly agoing.  We  are  not  sure  indeed  if 
our  mental  philosophers  have  done  much, 
or  if  they  have  done  any  thing  to  guide 
or  to  enlighten  the  methods  of  practical 
education ;  and  for  this,  we  should  cer- 
tainly have  less  confidence  in  the  philoso* 
phy  of  those  speculative  men  who  can 
expatiate  on  man's  internal  constitution 
and  talk  of  associations  and' remembrances 
and  laws  of  primary  or  secondary  sug- 
gestion— ^than  we  should  have  in  4he 
home-bred  sagacity  of  those  operative 
men.  who  have  put  forth  their  hand  to  the 
employment,  and  laboured  for  years  in 
the  business  of  schools  or  of  parishes. 

The  phrase  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven" in  our  parable,  possesses  the  same 
significancy,  which  it  has  in  those  passa- 
ges where  it  is  said,  that  the  "kingdom  of 
Heaven  Cometh  not  with  observation"  and 
*•  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you  " 
The  kingdom  of  Heaven,  in  all  these 
places,  meaneth  the  reign  of  Heaven's 
principles  over  the  heart  of  man.  Let  the 
word  of  Grod  be  addressed  to  him,  and 
come  home  to  his  heart  with  a  deep  sense 
of  its  truth  and  obligation — this  is  the 
good  seed  taking  firm  root  in  it.  Let  his 
faith  in  the  word  be  genuine,  and  have  its 
genuine  effect  on  his  character  and  wa.lk — 
this  is  the  good  seed  yielding  in  abund- 
ance the  fruit  of  righteousnpss.  And  thus 
it  is,  that,  while  in  one  parable,  a  teacher 
of  the  word  is  compared  to  a  sower — ^in 
the  parable  "before  us,  i*ts  train  of  influen- 
ces upon  the  taught  is  compared  to  a  pith 
cess  of  vegetation. 
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W6  ciinoot  afibrd,  at  present,  to  tmee 
bU  the  analogies,  wluch  obtain  between  a 
plant  from  the  germination  of  its  seed, 
and  a  Christian  from  the  in&ncy  of  his 
first  principles.  We  shall  in  the  first 
place  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two  of 
iiese  analogies  ;  and  secondly  endeavour 
"O  shoW)  how  some  of  what  may  be  called 
the  larger  operations  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, admit  of  having  *a  certain  mea- 
sure of  light-  thrown* upon  them,  by  the 
comparison  which  is  laid  before  us  in 
this  parable,  between  the  work  of  a  teach- 
er and  the  work  of  a  husbandman. 

First  then,  in  the  agricultural  process, 
there  is  much  that  is  leil  to  be  done  by 
Nature,  and  in  a  way  that  the  workman 
knoweth  not  how;  nor  is  it  at  all  neces- 
Bary  that  he  should.  He  puts  forth  his 
hand,  and  sets  a  mechanism  agoing-^ 
the  principles  of  which,  he,  with  his  bead, 
is  wholly  unable  to  comprehend.  The 
doing  of  his  part  is  indispensable,  but  bis 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  Nature 
doeth  her  part  is  not  indispensable.  And 
accordingly,  after  he  hath  sown,  he  may 
go  to  sleep  if  he  chooses.  He  hath  done 
the  palpable  work,  and  he  wisely  meddles 
not  with  thQ  profound  speculation.  The 
casting  of  the  seed  into  the  ground  was 
his  concern.  The  bringing  forth  of  the 
fruit  was  what  the  earth  did  of  herself; 
and  by  the  operation  of  a  physiology 
which  he  neither  comprehends  nor  cases 
for,  a  harvest  produce  is  given  to  him  as 
the  return  of  his  exertions. 

Now  it  is  even  so  in  the  work  of  spirit- 
ual husbandry.  There  is  an  obvious 
part  of  it,  that  is  done  by  the  agency  of 
man ;  and  there  is  a  hidden  part  of  it, 
which  is  independent  of  that  agency.  Tl^e 
first  part  may  well  be  done  by  a  man, 
who  IS  free  of  all  th^t  ambitious  curiosity, 
that  might  have  led  him  to  pry  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  second.  Were  this  right- 
ly^ttended  to,  it  might  save  both  parents 
annteachers,  a  deal  of  misplaced,  and  even 
mischievous  anxiety.  What  more  settled 
and  reposing  than  the  faith  which  a  hus- 
bandman has  in  the  constancy  of  Nature. 
He  knoll's  not  how  it  is ;  but,  on  the 
strength  of  a  gross  and  general  experi- 
ence, he  knows  that  so  it  is.  And  it  were 
well  in  a  Christian  teacher  to  imitate  this 
eonfidence.  There  is  in  it,  both  the  wia- 
lom  of  experience,  and  the  subline  wis- 
iook  of  piety.     He  plants  and  he  waters, 


and  he  goes  through  all  the  human  work 
of  the  spiritual  husbandry;  and  then,' he 
should  commit  it  quietly  and  confidingly) 
to  Him  who  grveth  the  increase.  He 
should  not  meddle  with  matters  too  high 
for  him ;  and,  on  the  principle  of  not  at- 
tempting to  be  wise  beyond  the  obvious 
lessons  of  Scriptare  or  observation,  he* 
should  cease  his  inquiries  at  the  right 
point,  and  save  himself  from  all  the  per- 
plexities of  restless  and  ungovernable 
speculation.  There  is  great  comfort  in 
this  exercise  of  faith ;  and,  what  is  miSre, 
we  promise  it  great  efficacy.  Be  stead- 
fest  and  immoveable,  and  always  abound- 
ing in  your  proper  work.  God  will  not 
be  wanting  to  His.  There  is  no  danger, 
either  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  or  the 
processes  of  grace  being  suspended,  be- 
cause  we  have  not  been  able  to  lift  the 
veil,  which  shrouds  them  from  the  eye  of 
our  intelligence.  We  have  nothing  to 
do,  but  to  make  right  and  conscimtious 
use  of  the  instruments  which  have  been 
put  into  our  hand  ;  and  to  rest  assured, 
that,  if  we  labour  in  the  Lord,  our  labour 
shall  not  be  in  vain. 

But  again — ^it  is  the  work  of  the  hus- 
bandman to  cast  the  seed  into  the  ground. 
It  is  not  his  work  to  manufacture  the 
seed,  yhis  were  wholly  above  him  and 
beyond  him.  The  seed  is  provided  for 
him  by  a  higher  hand  ;  and  all  that  lies 
upon  him  is  the  practicable  task  o^ 
putting  it  into  the  ground,  and  following 
his  judgment  in  suiting  the  various  kinds 
of  seed  to  the  various  soils  and  various 
preparations. 

In  like  manner,  to  excogitate  and  to 
systematize  the  truths  which  we  are  after- 
wards to  deposit  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  submitted  to  our  instruction, 
were  a  task  beyond  the  faculties  of  man. 
These  truths,  therefore,  are  provided  to 
his  hand.  What  his  eye  could  not  see, 
nor  his  ear  hear,  has  been  brought  within 
his  reach  by  a  communication  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  to  him  nothing  is  left,  but  a 
simple  acquiescence  in  his  Bible,  and  a 
faithful  exposition  of  it. 

Our  writers  upon  education  may  have 
done  something.  They  may  have  scat- 
tered a  few  superficial  elegances  over  the 
face  of  society  ;  and  taught  the  lovely 
daughters  of  accomplishment  how  to  walk 
in  gracefulness  their  little  hour,  over  a 
paltry  and  perishable  scene.    Bat  it  if 
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only  in  as  far  as  they  deal  in  the  truths 
and  lessons  of  the  Bible,  that  they  rear 
any  plants  for  heaven  ;  or  can  carry  for- 
ward a  sins^le  pupil  to  the  bloom  and  the 
vigour  of  imraortaiity.  Ah,  how  much 
has  this  Bible  simplified  the  work  of  re- 
ligious education.  It  leaves  me  nothing, 
*but  to  sit  like  a  little  child  to  the  \p8Son 
that  is  set  before  me ;  and  to  convey  it 
with  simplicity  and  clearness,  to  the  other 
children  who  stand  in  need  of  it.  We 
may  now  give  to  the  wind  all  our  self-, 
foilned  demonstrations;  and  for  the  ki- 
tigue  and  harassment  of  all  former  un- 
certainties, we  have  nothing  to  feel  but  a 
reposing  confidence  in  tha  efficacy  of  the 
word,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  enter  vig- 
orously and  without  suspicion  on  the 
work  of  depositing  it. 

And  as  we  have  not  to  manufacture  a 
seed  for  the  operations  of  our  spiritual 
husbandry — so  neither  have  we  to  mend 
it.  It  is  not  fit  that  the  wisdom  of  God, 
should  thus  be  intermeddled  with  by  the 
wisdom  of  man.  It  is  utterly  incompe- 
tent for  us,  to  throw  aside  any  part  of  His 
revealed  counsel  as  matter  of  unfit  or 
dangerous  communication;  and  it  were 
putting  forth  a  sacrilegious  hand,  did  we 
offer  to  purify  it,  of  what  we  choose  to 
imagine  a  doubtful  and  deleterioft  ingre- 
dient. This  must  be  kept  back  from  our 
pupils,  lest  it  leads  to  Antinomianism ! 
Tihai  other  must  be  kept  back  too.  lest 
it  unsettles  their  orthodoxy  I  Why,  if  we 
may  not  come  absolutely  forward  with 
the  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible,  we  are 
just  where  we  were.  If  we  can  dp 
nothing  in  the  \vay  of  making  a  doctrine 
for  ourselves,  surely  ^e  do  worse  than 
nothing  when  we  mutilate  or  modify  the 
doctrine  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  heaven.  If  we  are  for  ever  to  be 
qualifying  and  mending  from  the  fear  of 
consequences,  then  we  are  out  at  sea 
again,  and  in  as  harassing  uncertainty  as 
before ;  and  the  business  of  education  is 
lefl  to  the  waywardness  of  our  gratuitous 
and  ever-varying  decisions.  There  is  no 
oUier  way  of  helping  ourselves  out  of 
this  difficulty,  than  just  to  bind  over  our 
whole  understanding  to  our  whole  Bible. 
We  dispute  not  the  talent  and  genius  of 
many,  who,  in  the  attempt  of  skilfully 
adapting  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  to  the 
:nind  of  the  scholar,  have  only  made  la- 
borious deviations  from  the  simplicity 


that  is  in  Christ.  But  the  man  who 
spares  himself  al.  their  work  of  ingenu- 
ity, or  is  even  in  capable  of  it,  is  better 
qualified  for  the  business  of  religious  ed- 
ucation than  they.  He  takes  up  the  Bi- 
ble fearlessly  as  he  finds  it.  His  single 
aim  is  to  understand  it,  and  to  make  it  ua* 
derstood  ;  and  he  brings  a  simple  and  a 
sincere  mind  tq  a  simple  exercise. 

But  again — we  ^o  not  lose  sight  of  the 
analoi^y  which  there  is,  between  the  work 
of  a  spiritual  and  that  of  a  natural  hus- 
bandman— when,  after  having  affirmed 
the  indispensableness  of  casting  into  the 
ground  of  the  human  heart  the  pure  and 
the  simple  word,  we  further  affirm  the 
indispensableness  and  the  efficacy  of 
prayer.  Even  after  that,  in  the  business 
of  agriculture,  man  hath  performed  ha 
handiwork,  by  depositing  the  seed  in  the 
earth — he  should  acknowledge  the  handi- 
work of  God,  in  those  high  and  hidden- 
processes,  whether  of  the  atmosphere 
above  or  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  below, 
which  he  can  neither  control  nor  compre- 
hend. By  the  work  of  diligence  which 
he  does  with  his  hand,  he  fulfils  man's 
parts  of  the  operation.  By  the  prayer 
of  dependence  which  arises  from  his 
heart,  he  does  homage  and  recognition  to 
God's  part  of  it.  And  we  are  not  to  ira 
agine  that  prayer  is  without  effect,  ever 
in  the  processes  of  the  natural  economy. 
The  same  God  who  framed  and  who  or 
ganized  our  great  mundane  system,  haa 
never  so  left  it  to  the  play  and  the  im 
pulses  of  its  own  mechanism,  as  to  have 
resigned  even  for  one  moment  that  mas- 
tery over  it  which  belongs  to  Him  ;  but 
He  knows  when  to  give  that  mysterious 
touch,  by  which  He  both  answers  prayer, 
and  disturbs  not  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse which  he  has  formed.  He  knows 
how  to  make  nature  subservient  to  prayer, 
and  that  without  invading  the  constancy 
of  any  of  her  visible  successions ;  ^d 
though  the  e5'e  of  the  most  vigilant  ex- 
perimentalist, should  never  once  detect 
any  law  or  principle  of  meteorology,  to 
have  been  traversed  by  a  special  inter- 
ference of  the.  Deity — yet  Me  neverthe- 
less overrules  all  the  changes  of  that 
fitful  and  fluctuating  weather,  on  which 
all  the  hopes  of  the  year  are  suspended ; 
and  the  prayers  of  the  husbandman  foi 
the  eOTlier  and  the  latter  rains,  for  a  sea 
son  that  might  secure  the  ripenings  of 
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produdpye,  and  a  season  that  .might  se- 
cure the  ingatherings  of  a  safe  and  pros- 
perous harvest,  do  not  rise  in  vain  to  that 
place  where  sitteth  the  Guide  and  the 
Governor  of  our  world. 

But  it  is  in  the  world  of  mind,  more 
than  in  that  of  matter,  that  the  efficacy 
of  prayer  is  realised.     It  is  in  those  pro- 
cesses of  the  spiritual  economy,  when 
the  mind  of  the  creature  reciprocates 
with  the  mind  of  the  eternal  Creator ; 
and  when  the  one,  all  athirst  for  the  sup- 
plies  of  a  refreshing    and  renovating 
grace,   brings  down  a  shower  of  liv- 
ing water  out  of*  the  other^s  inexhausti- 
ble fulness.     That  is  the  prayer  to  which 
the  ear  of  Heaven  is  more  especially 
open,  and  which  He  who  sitteth  upon  its 
throne  most  rejoices  to  meet  and  to  sa- 
tisfy.    It  is  when  man  aspires,  upwards 
after  fellowship  with  God,  and  looks  and 
longs  for  the  communication  of  light  and 
of  power  from  the  sanctuary — ^it  is  then 
that  God  looks  with  fondest  complacency 
upon  man,  and  lets  willingly  downward 
all  the  treasures  of  grace  upon  his  soul. 
He  draws  near  unto  those  who  draw 
near   unto  Him.     It  has  been. said  of 
prayer^  that  it  moves  Him  who  moves 
the    universe;    and    it   is   in   the  uni- 
verse  of  spirit,    that   this   saying    has 
its  chief  and  most  emphatic  fulfilment — 
among  those  busy  interchanges,  of  de- 
pendence on  the  one  hand,  and  good 
will  upon  the  other,  which  take  place 
between  the  great  Parent  Spirit,  and  all 
those  derived  or  subordinate  spirits  who 
constitute  the  members  of  His  immortal 
fkmHy.     It  is  thus  that  prayer  is  an  or- 
gan of  such  migkty  avail,  towards  the 
prosperity  and  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Church  upon  earth ;  and  that  whether  in 
the  shape  of  a  direct  supplication  for  our 
own  souls,  or  of  benevolent  intercession 
for  the  souls  of  others — insomuch  that 
the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  in  the 
conduct  of  their    spiritual    husbandry, 
though  busied  to  the  uttermost  in   the 
work  of  casting  the  seed,  gave  an  equal 
and  co-ordinate  importance  to  the  work 
of  prayer    for    a    blessing   thereupon. 
^  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word." 

And  here  a  beautiful  analogy  suggests 
itself  between  the  natural  and  the  spiri- 

val  husbandry,  which  serves  to  confirm 


by  one  illustration  more,  a  doctrine  that 
cannot  be  too  often  propounded  to  the. 
view  of  Christians.     It  is  said  of  Elisha, 
that  when  he  prayed,  the  heaven  gave 
rain  and  the  earth  brought  forth  her 
fruit     Now  we  venture  to  affirm  of  all 
the  plenty  which  was  thus  brought  forth, 
that  not  one  atom  of  it  was  produced, 
which  did  not  spring  up  from  tile  seed 
that  was  previously  in  the  ground.     Of 
all  the  stems  in  that  luxuriant  vegetation 
which  was  given  to  Elisha's  prayers,  not 
one  of  them  we  will  say  grew  without  a 
root,   but  each  of  them  from   a   root 
The  crop  which   was  made  to  cover 
the  fields  of  Israel^.^  was    not   a  crop 
without  seed^  but  a  crop  from  seed.  Sucn 
a  miracle  might  have  been  wrought,  as, 
without  either  rain  or  seed,  could  have 
made  a  boundless  fertility  to  wave  all 
over  the  land.     But  this  was  not  the  mi- 
racle which  followed  on  the  intercession 
of  the  prophet      It  neither  dispensed 
with  seed,  nor  rain  ;  but  brought  down 
the  one  from  heaven  for  the  purpose  of 
fructifying  tHI  other  that  lay  waiting  for 
it  under  the  earth.     For   the  develop- 
ment of  the  seed,  a  descent  of  rain  from 
the  sky  was  indispensable ;  but  for  a  pro- 
duce to  come  after  the  rain,  the  deposi- 
tion of  seed  in  the  ground  was  alike  in- 
dispensable.    And  it  is  just  so  in  spiri- 
tual husbandry.     The  seed,   which  is 
the  word  of   God,  cannot  bring  forth 
fruit  of  itself,  without  the  descent  of  the 
spirit  of  God--tbat  living  water  from 
above  upon  the  soul.     And  neither  does 
the    Spirit  of  God  cause  of  itself  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  to  grow,  in  a  soul 
unfurnished  with  the  truths  and  informa- 
tions of  the  Bible.     The  vegetation  of 
grace  in  the  heart,  is  brought  about  by 
the  one  operating  upon  the  other — by 
the  spirit  giving  efficacy  and  expansion 
to  the  word.     This  view  marks,  and  we 
think  most  distinctly,  the  limit  between 
the  agency  of  God  and  the  agency  of 
man — ^both  what  that    is    which   man 
ought   to   perform,    and    what  that   is 
which  he  ought  to  pray  for.     The  word^ 
is  the  germ,  whence  proceedeth  all  spi- 
ritual growth ;    and  this  must  be  de- 
posited in  the  heart,  or  he  shall  not  be 
saved.     The  Spirit  is  the  shower,  by 
which  this  word,  that  would  else  have 
remained  inert  and  unproductive  vnthin 
him  at  a  dead  letter  is  guickcined  and 
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MifoMed';  and  anless  the  Spirit  descend 
sxpon  his  hearty  he  shall  not  be  saved. 
The  Boai  that  is  ripeninfi^  for  heaven,  has 
been  compared  to  a  well  watered  garden. 
There  would  be  no  termination  without 
a  watering'  of  gvacelrom  the  upper  sanc^ 
laary ;  but  stiu  the  germination^  arises, 
no(  from  the  stones,  bat  from  the  seeds 
'>[  thei^rden-nand  if  qd  seeds  be  there, 
neither,  showers  nor  sunshine  will  avail 
it  And  thus  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
ihat,  in  the  heart  of  man,  everf  germi- 
nation of  frutt  by  the  Spirit,  is  a  germina- 
tion from  the  tmths  iof  the  Bible ;  and 
that  therefore  the  work  of  grace  in  the 
soul  is  carried  fiirsv»rd,  not  by  perusals 
of  the  hook  alone,  neither  by  prayers  for 
the  blessing  alowe,  but  by  the  co-opera« 
tion  of  the  perusala  with  the  prayers. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  thing  pro- 
posed, which  was  to  show,  how  some  of 
what  may  be  called  the  larger  operations 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  admit  of  a 
certain  measure  of  light  being  thrown 
upon  them,  by  the  comparison  made  in 
this  parable,  between  th#  work  of  a 
Christian  teacher  and  the  work  of  a 
husbandman.  ' 

And  first,  it  may  evince  to  us  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  Christian  teaching,  which  is 
sometimes  undertaken  by  men  in  humble 
life,  and  of  the  most  ordinary  scholar- 
ship. Let  them  have  but  understanding 
enough  for  the  great  and  obvious  sim- 
plicities of  the  Bible,  and  let  them  have 
grace  enough  for  devopt  and  depending 
prayer ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  these  two 
properties,  they  are  both  wise  unto  salva- 
tion for  themselves,  and  may  become  the 
instruments  of  winning  the  souls  of  others 
also.^  We  deny  not  the  importance  of  a 
far  loftier  scholarship  than  theirs  for  the 
clergy ;  and  when  pleading  in  behalf  of 
the  latter  for  the  union  of  deep  science 
with  the  deepest  and  most  devoted  sacred- 
ness,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  reminded  of 
Paul,  who,  though  the  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  apostles  in  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  his  age,  was  at  the  same 
time  the  most?  effective  of  them  all  in 
gaining  converts  t6  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  We  shall  ever  nrise  then  a 
lettered  and  an  intellectual  church,  whose 
rodnisters  mi^ht' sustain  the  battles  of  the 
iaith  on  the  field  of  authorship*  or  in  the 
high  places  of  society-^and  yet  be  the 
hsiarors  of  its  glai  ana  gracious  emoassy 


to  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  NVrerth^ 
less,  we  deem  it  a  great  thing  for  Christ 
tianity,  that,  among  the  poor  themselves^ 
there  are  to  be  had  such  effective  auxilia* 
ries  to  the  cause,  by  whose  means  the 
whole  mass  might  be  leavened  fnto  a 
busier  and  more  pervading  fermentation; 
and  the  message  of  salvation  be  speeded 
with  tenfold  celerity,  through  parishes 
and  populations  that  no  minister  can 
possibly  overtake.  It  is  well  for  the; 
families  of  our  land,  that  the  lessons  of 
etsmitv'  can  fiill  with  eflect  even  from  the 
lips  of  the  cottage  patriarch ;  and  it  is 
more  especially  well  for  its  huge  and 
overcrowded  cities,  that  the  piety  of  Chris- 
tian mechanics  wno  spend  the  week  in 
unremitting  drudgery,  can  be  made  suc- 
cessfully to  bear  at  Sabbath,  even  on  the 
profligacy  and  profaneness  of  a  neglected 
ix>yh<x)d.  We  cannot  at  all  sympat'iize 
with  that  lordly  intolerance,  which  would 
look  either  with  distrust  or  with  disdain 
upon  thdr  labours — which,  jealous  lest 
the  work  of  Christian  education  should 
thus  be  vulgarised,  would  confine  the 
whole  religious  instruction  even  of  the 
Qommon  people,  to  regularly  trained  and 
regularly  constituted  functionaries.  Were 
there  a  sufficient  strength  and  equipment 
of  these,  we  should  the  more  readily  de* 
fer  to  this  antipathy ;  but  it  is  quite  pal- 
pable, that  In  every  parish,  a  great  deal 
more  can  be  done  for  the  interest  of  the 
gospel,  than  lies  within  the  achievement 
of  one  solitary  arm ;  and  that  scarcely  a 
town  can  be  named,  where,  on  compar- 
ing the  little  band  of  ecclesiastics  with 
the  hosts  which  are  congregated  therein, 
we  do  not  feel,  as  if  the  labourers  in  so 
mighty  a  harvest,  must  utterly  sink  before 
it  into  the  impotency  of  despair.  There 
is  now  a  general  revolt  against  every 
species  of  monopoly,  but  the  monopoly 
which  would  engross  to  itself  the  busi- 
ness of  Christian  instruction,  and  yet 
leave  it  undone,  is  truly  the  most  execra- 
ble of  all  And  the  horrors  of  that 
scarcity  which  it  entails  upon  the  land 
are  nothing  the  less,  because  it  is  an 
artificial  scarcity  ;  or  because  the  people 
are  stinted  in  their  supplies  of  the  bread 
of  life,  not  from  any  want  of  this  precious 
commodity,  but  from  the  want  of  that  free 
trade  which  might  bear  it  more  quickly 
and  more  copiously :  round  among  the 
&milie8.    There  is  a.wo  denounced  upoi 
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thoae'who  keep  the  keys  of  the  kinffdom 
of  heaven,  and  who  neither  enter  Uiem- 
selves  nor  sufier  those  who  are  willing  to 
enter.     Be  assured  that  the  profligacy  of 
the  many  in  cities  will  iill  up  and  over- 
flow, unless  the  piety  and  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  the  few,  be  called  forth  and 
rightly  dieted  to  the  object  of  making 
head  against  it.     Every  available  force 
which  can  be  eqlisted  in  this  moral  war- 
fere,  should  be  turned  to  the  service  of  it 
The  religionist  of  some  narrow  street  or 
lane,  whom  neighbours  send  for  when 
any  of  a  family  is  dying— ^he  gifted  man 
of  prayer,  who,  amid  the  groupe  of  assem- 
bled households,  can  send  forth  the  unc> 
tion  of  his  -own  piety  through  a  chamber 
crowded     by    listeners — the     respiected 
though   humble  fellow-citizen,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  all  the  ministers,  is  called 
on  for  the  holy  services  of  a  funeral  day, 
and  does  acquit  himself  with  a  simple 
pathos    and   a   power  which    ar&    felt 
throughout  all  the  company-^-the  homely 
artisan,  who,  obscure  in  the  World's  eye, 
has  yet  been  visited  by  a  light  from 
heaven;  and,  in  love  for  the  souls  of 
those  around  him,  longs  and  would  la- 
bour that  they  shared  with  him  the  hope 
and  the  happiness  which  have  gladdened 
his    own— ^These    were    most   efficient 
helps,  in  the  work  of  Christianizing  the 
wastes  and  the  wilds  of  our  city  heathen- 
ism ;  and  that,  by  a  virtue  which  they 
have  not  gotten  at  any  university,  and 
which  all  our  universities  cannot  give. 
It  is  in  these  'powerful  instruments,  the 
word  of  God  and  prayer,  that  the  secret 
of  their  great  strength  lieth.      Theirs  is 
that  higher  wisdom,  which  is  revealed 
tinto  babes — not  often  to  be  found  in 
schools  of  philosophy,  and  far  oftener  to 
be  found  among  the  humble  and  despised 
of  this  world — among  men  whose  names 
are  never  heard  of  in  our  tasteful  and 
enlightened      circles — among     obscure 
tradesmen,  unlearned  in  every  thing  but 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ— among 
ancouth  devotees  whom  the  finger  oi 
•corn  points  at;    but  who  have  been 
known  to  persevere  m  their  labours  of 
love  under  the  scowl  of  proud  and  priv* 
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ileged  instructors ;  and  to  reclaim  whole 
neighbourhoods,  by  bringing  the  terrors 
of  the  law  and  the  calls  of  repentance  to 
bear  with  an  all  subduins;  energy  upon 
the  vices  of  their  neglected  populations. 

But  this  brings  us  to  the  last  of  those 
analogies  between  the  natural  and  the 
spiritual  husbandry,  which  we  shall  at 
present  be  able  to  overtake — an  analogy 
not  certainly  suggested  by  the  text,  but 
still  close  enough  for  the  illustration  of 
all  which  we  can  now  afford  to  say,  in 
defence  of  those  parochial  establishments 
which  have  done  so  much  we  think, 
both  for  the  Christianity  and  the  scholar- 
ship of  our  people. 

A  territorial  division  of  the  country  in« 
to  parishes,  each  of  which  is  assigned  to 
at  least  one  minister  as  the  distinct  and 
definite  field  of  his  spiritual  cultivation— « 
this  we  have  long  thought  does  for  Chris- 
tianity; what  is  often  done  in  agriculture 
by  a  S3rstem  of  irrigation.  You  are 
aware  what  is  meant  by  this.  Its  use  is 
for  the  conveyance  and  the  distribution 
of  water,  that  indispensable  aliment  to  all 
vegetation,  over  the  surface  of  the  land. 
it  Id  thus  for  example,  that,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  ducts  of  conveyance,  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  are  made  to  overspread 
the  fefms  of  Egypt — ^the  country  through 
which  it  passes.  This  irrigation,  you 
will  observe,  does  not  supply  the  water. 
It  only  conveys  it  It  does  not  bring 
down  the  liquid  nourishment  from 
heaven.  It  only  spreads  it  abroad  upon 
the  earth.  Were  there  no  descent  of 
water  from  above  causing  the  river  to 
overflow  its  bank^— there  is  nothing  in 
the  irrigation,  with  its  then  dry  and  de- 
serted furrows,  which  could  avail  the 
earth  that  is  below.  On  the  other  hand 
were  there  no  irrigation,  many  would  be 
the  tracts  of  country,  that  should  have  no 
agriculture  and  could  bring  no  produce. 
I^t  not  therefore  our  dependence  on  the 
Spirit  lead  us  to  despise  the  machinery 
Ota  territorial  establishment ;  and  neithei 
let  our  confidence  in  machinery  lead  u6 
to  neglect  prayer  for  the  descent  of  living 
water  from  on  high. 
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SERMON 


On  the  Universality  of  the  Gospel  Offer, 


"  Good-will  toward  men." — ^Luke  iL  14 


When  you  want  a  friend  to  shifl  him- 
self from  a  worse  to  a  better  situation, 
there  are  two  distinct  arguifients  that 
might  be  employed  for  the  attainment  of 
your  object,  i  ou  may  either  insist  up- 
on the  evils  of  his  present  situation ;  or 
you  may  lay  before  him  an  alluring  pic- 
ture of  the  new  situation,  you  want  him 
to  occupy.  You  may  work  either  upon 
his  fears  or  upon  his  hopes ;  and  while 
by  the  constitution  of  some  minds,  the 
one  argument  is  more  effectual  than  the 
other — there  are  also  minds,  which  need 
both  the  arg'uments  to  be  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  urged  upon  them,  ere  you- 
can  obtain  their  concurrence  in  the  mea- 
sure you  are  aiming  at. 

Now  there  is  one  common  situation  in 
which  we  are  all  placed  j  and  it  is  a  situ- 
ation full  of  insecurity  and  danger.  We 
trust  we  may  have  said  enough  to  do 
away  that  delusive  peace,  which  may 
rest  m  the  fancied  accomplishments  of 
their  character.  One  face  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another.  Yet  there  is  a  worm 
of  decay  in  each  and  all  of  them  ;  and 
the  loathsomeness  of  corruption  will  at 
length  spread  itself  over  the  fairestand 
the  most  fascinating  of  human  forms. 
One  mind  is  more  amiable  than  another 
— ^yet  each  of  them  carries  in  it  a  rooted 
principle  of  alienation  from  God.  Under 
all  their  variety  from  the  less  to  the  more 
lovely,  this  foullest  of  all  moral  deformity 
adheres  to  them;  and  thus  it  may  be 
said  of  the  most  amiable  men,  that,  with 
this  point  of  decisive  condemnation  about 
them,  they  are  the  children  of  wrath  even 
as  others ;  and  a  spiritual  law  looks  hard 
upon  them  also,  for  their  habitual  viola- 
tion of  its  first  and  greatest  requirement ; 
find  there  is  no  one  power  within  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  no  one  expe- 
dient within  reach  of  the  situation  which 
by  nature  they  occupy,  that  can  ward  off 
the  threatenings  of  this  outraged  law. 
Heaven  and  earth  must  pass  away,  ere 


ai  single  sanction  of  God's  proclaimed 
law  can  fail  of  its  accomplishment  And 
thus  it  is,  that  there  are  many,  and  very 
many,  revered  by  their  fellows  while 
they  live,  and  leaving  a  dear  and  a  much 
loved  remembrance  behind  them — who 
remaining  in  the  situation  which  by  na 
ture  they  occupied,  remain  in  the  numbei 
of  those  over  whom  the  second  death  has 
full  power  ;  and  they,  even  they,  with  all 
the  passing  admiration  they  get  on  this 
side  of  death,  are  fast  hastening  to  a  cor- 
ruptioji  more  hideous  than  the  grave,  and 
to  a  misery  still  more  hopeless  than  ever 
body  of  man  in  the  full  weight  of  its  dy* 
ing  agonies  was  doomed  to  endure. 

Now  when  we  lay  before  you  the  dan- 
ger and  the  helplessness  of  such  a  situa- 
tion— when  we  tell  you,  that,  forgetful 
of  God  as  you  are  by  nature,  all  the  lus- 
tre of  your  other  accomplishments  will 
not  keep  Him,  in  Flis  own  lans^uage, 
from  tearing  you  in  pieces  when  there  is 
none  to  deliver — when  we  assure  you. 
that,  if  you  continue  what  nature  made 
you,  you  continue  a  vessel  of  wrath  fitted 
for  destruction — when  we*  bid  your  con- 
science answer  us  the  question,  whether, 
upon  a  review  of  what  that  is  which 
chiefly  engrpsses  your  heart  and  animates 
your  conduct  and  forms  the  ruling  object 
of  your  most  urgent  and  habitual  desires, 
whether  or  not  you  may  be  said  to  live 
without  God  in  the  world — when  the  an- 
swer of  conscience  is,  that,  in  thought 
and  in  affection,  you  are  almost  constant- 
ly away  from  God  ;  and,  while- all  alive 
to  the  impression  of  other  things,  you  in 
reference  to  Him  are  a  most  blind  and 
senseless  and  alienated  creature — Then 
surely,  if  the  Bible  be  something  more 
than  the  mockery  of  an  imposition,  and  it 
tell  us  that  all  the  nations  that  forge^^ 
God  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  we,  wheiv 
pressing  this  upon  you,  are  just  endeai«- 
ouring  to  alarm  you  out  of  your  presexf 
situation — We  are  bringing  the  argu 
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ment  of  terror  to  bear  upon  you,  an 
amii  tent  which  we  believe  to  be  roost 
efi^tual  with  some  minds — for  it  is  to  its 
operation  *  that  the  apostle  Jude  seems 
to  refer,  when  he  says  "  some  save  with 
fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire." 

But  there  is  another  situation  to  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  come  over;  and 
there  is  a  free  passage  opened  up  to  it ; 
and  when  we  move  from  tne  one  situation 
to  the  other,  we  are  relieved  from  the 
mighty  burden  of  ail  that  misery  which 
originally  weighed  upon  us.  ^  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  \^ho  are  in 
Christ  Jesus" — these  are  .the  words 
which  give  us  the  delightful  assurance, 
that,  while  to  all  who  are  out  of  Christ 
the  look  of  God  is  a  look  of  severity ;  to 
all  who  are  in  Him  it  is  a  look  'of  kind- 
ness— while  from  the  one  situation  there 
is  a  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  ,*  from 
the  other  there  is  a  rejoicing  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God — while  in  the  one  there  is 
the  helplessness  of  unaided  nature,  pain- 
fully striving  after  an  obedience  which  it 
can  never  reach  ;  in  the  other  there  is  a 
supply  of  all  that  strength  and  spiritual 
nourishment,  v#hich  are  daily  given  to 
the  daily  prayers  of  believers — while  in 
the  one  there  is  an  obstinate  forgetfulness 
of  God,  because  He  is  shut  out  at  every 
turn  from  the-  eye  of  the  natural  mind, 
sdll  under  the  dominion  of  things  seen 
and  things  temporal ;  there  is  in  the 
other,  a  fond  and  a  habitual  recurrence 
of  all  our  affections  to  Him.  For  by  the 
renewing  process  which  all  who  take  the 
offer  of  the  Gospel  are  made  to  undergo, 
the  soul  is  made  alive  unto  God.  Love 
to  Him  becomes  the  aspiring  principle  of 
all  its  endeavours.  Instead  of  that  lour- 
ing and  suspicious  distance  at  which  we 
before  stood  from  the  God  whom  we  had 
offended,  we  draw  near  with  a  confiding 
sense  of  our  reconciliation  ]  and  our 
hearts  know  what  it  is  to  love  Him  who 
first  loved  us.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  new  principles,  we  are  gradually 
formed  after  the  image  of  Him  who  crea- 
ted us.  We  are  made  meet  for  that 
communion  with  Him,  which  sin  had 
broken  up.  Wc  are  restored  to  a  fitness 
for  His  society  in  heaven,  and  for  all 
those  holy  exercises  which  form  the 
pleasure  and  the  employment  of  heaven's 
inhabitants.  And  surely  we  have  com- 
pleted the  contrast  between  the  two  situa- 


tions, when,  for  the  present  darkness  and 
sinfulness  and  gloomy  apprehensions 
which  hang  over  the  one,  we  lay  before 
you  the  progressive  virtue  and  the  tri- 
umphant prospects  of  the  other.  And, 
instead  of  your  fear,  we  work  upon  an- 
other principle  of  your  constitution,  even 
your  nope — when,  in  our  attempts  to 
cheer  you  forward  to  that  ground  which 
believers  occupy,  we  lay  before  you  their 
peace  with  God  and  progressive  holiness 
here,  and  the  splendours  of  their  unfad 
ing  inunortality  hereafter. 

But  this  argument,  though  differing 
from  the  former,  is  not  just  the  argument 
of  our  text  The  goodness  of  the  things 
to  which  you  are  invited  is  one  thing. 
The  good-will  with  which  you  are  invi- 
ted is  another.  It  is  the  latter  argument 
which  we  are  at  present  called  upon 
to  address  to  you.  What  we  offer  to 
your  notice  is — ^not  the  happiness  you 
will  enjoy  by  the  acceptance  of  the  gos- 
pel call,  but  the  kindness  which  prompts 
the  call  There  is  no  doubt  a  mis'hty 
effect  upon  some  minds,  in  the  displeas- 
ure of  God  manifested  against  all  who 
refuse  to  obey  the  gospel  of  His  Son ;  and 
knowing  his  terrors,  it  is  our  part  to 
make  use  of  them  in  the  business  of  per- 
suading men.  But  others  again  are  more 
drawn  by  the  cords  of  love;  and  the 
tender  voice  of  a  beseeching  and  inviting 
God,  will  sometimes  soften  that  heart  into 
acquiesence,  which  would  have  remained 
in  shuland  shielded  obstinacy  against  all 
the  severity  of  His  threatenings.  It  is 
the  desire  of  God  after  you — it  is  His 
compassionate  longing  to  have  back 
again  to  Himself,  those  sinful  creatures 
who  had  wandered  away  from  Him — it 
is  His  fatherly  earnestness  to  recall  His 
strayed  children — it  is  this,  which,  by 
moving  and  subduing  the  will  of  man, 
exemplifies  the  assertion  of  the  apostle 
when  he  says — know  ye  not  that  the 
goodness  of  God  leadetn  to  repentance. 
And  thus  while  Jude  says  of  some  in  his 
general  epistle,  ^' these  save  with  fear^ 
pulling  them  out  of  the  fire^"  he  says  oi 
others — ^'on  them  have  compassion,  mak- 
ing a  difference." 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  dis- 
course, we  shall  first  say  a  few  words  on 
the  principle  of  the  gospel  message — 
good-wiU — Secondly,  on  th^  object  of  the 
gospel  message — men — it  is  a  message 
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of  good-will  to  men-^And  •  thirdly^  on 
the  application  of  the  gospel  message  to 
the  itien  who  now  hear  us. 

When  we  say  that  God  is  actuated  by 
a  principle  of  good-will  to  you,  it  sounds 
in  your  ears  a  very  simple  proposition*^ 
easily  uttered  by  the  speaker,  and  as 
easily  apprehended  by  the  hearer.  Yes  I 
it  is  easy  enough  to  reach  the  mere  un* 
derstanding  of  the  hearer  by  suth  an  an- 
nouncement But  it  is  a  work  of  greater 
difficulty  than  many  of  you  have  per* 
haps  thought  of,  tb  win  his  confidence  in 
its  truth — ^to  Bhake  him  out  of  his  suspi- 
cions-^^to  open  his  heart  to  a  sense  of 
God's  gracionsness,  and  God's  willing- 
ness to  take  every  sinner  into  acceptance. 
There  is  a  barrier  in  these  evil  hearts  of 
unbelief,  against  the  admission  of  a  filial 
confidence  in  God.  We  see  no  mildness 
in  the  aspect  of  the  Deity.  Our  guilty 
fears  suggest  the  apprehension  of  a  stern 
and  vindictive  character.  There  is  a. 
veil  which  hides  /rom  the  eye  o(  fiesh 
this  greatest  of  spiritual  Beings ;  and  to 
our  rancy  there  lurk  behind  it  the  unde- 
fined images  of  wrath  and  terror  and  se- 
vere majesty.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  ar- 
gument to  do  away  this  impression.  It 
does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  stren- 
uous asseveration  to  dislodge  it.  The 
minister  may  put  forth  all  his  eloquence, 
and  tell  you  in  tones  as  gentle  as  ever 
dropt  from  the  lips  of  persuasion,  that 
God  is  love ;  and  that  his  every  aspira- 
tion after  His  lost  and  fallen  children  is 
tenderness.  He  may  melt,  and  soothe, 
and  for  a  time  compose  your  hearts  by 
his  winning  assurances  of  GkKl's  good- 
will to  you ;  and  you  may  weep  and 
wonder  at  your  injurious  sentiments  of  so 
good  a  Father.  He  may  put  the  asser- 
tion into  your  mouth,  that  God  wishes 
me  well — but  secretly  you  have  other 
feelings  of  Him.  Your  mind  recurs  to 
Its  rooted  and  habitual  jealousy  of  God. 
There  lies  a  darkling  cloud  of  suspicion 
over  your  every  impression  of  the  Deity, 
The  earnest  assurances  of  the  preacher 
*  may  disperse  it  for  a  moment ;  but  his 
voice  ceases  and  it  again  gathers  over 
you.  You  leave  the  church,  and  you 
carry  away  with  you  a  heart  as  uncheer- 
cd  as  ever  by  the  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance. You  recur  for  another  week  to 
your  familiar  employments,  and  your 
path  in  life  is  as  unblest  as  ever  by  a 


sense  of  God's  reconciled  piiesence.  There 
may  be  an  occasional  joy  in  these  hearts 
of  yours ;  but  wh(!n  we  come  to  examine 
it,  It  is  not  joy  in  God.  There  may  be 
all  the  repose  of  an  undisturbed  security 
in  your  minds ;  but  it  is  not  a  security 
resting  on  a  sentiment  of  ccmscious  ac- 
ceptance with  God.  It  is  joy  in  the  crea- 
ture. It  is  security  in  earthly  things.  It 
is  the  idolatry  of  a  heart,  delighting  itself 
with  that  which  drives  all  painful  and 
fatiguing  thoughts  of  God  away  from  it 
The  gay  or  peaceful  tenor  of  your  lives, 
is  no  evidence  of  trust  on  your  part  in 
the  good-will  or  in  the  gracionsness  of 
God.  It  only  proves  how  seldom  you 
think  of  HioL  When  you  do  think  of 
Him,  it  is  not  with  the  delighted  confi- 
dence of  children.  There  is  a  jealousy 
of  God,  which  haunts  you  and  hangs 
over  you ;  and,  to  escape  from  the  pain- 
fulness  of  this,  do  you  lake  up  with  other 
thin^  to  which  the  heart  recurs  with  a 
readier  and  more  habitual  fondness. 
Could  we  succeed  in  obtaining  for  the  les* 
son  of  our  text,  the  full  persuasion  of 
your  minds,  it  would  not  be  so.  If  you 
saw  the  good-will  of  God,  in  all  that 
kindly  and  endearing  character  which 
belongs  to  it,  you  would  find  a  treasure 
in  which  you  would  greatly  delight 
yourself  He  would  become  that  secure 
and  joyful  habitation  to  which  you  would 
resort  continually.  The  heart  would  be 
taken  up  with  I^m,  as  its  strength  and 
its  portioa  Other  things  might  pass  at 
times  before  the  attention,  and  be  as  much 
loved  as  not  to  impair  the  supremacy  of 
the  love  of  God  over  all  your  affections 
But  He  would  ever  remain  the  object  of 
the  ruling  desire  which  filled  and  ac- 
tuated your  bosoms:  And  if  we  find  that 
a  desire  afler  the  creature,  occupies  that 
place  within  you  which  should  be  taken 
up  by  a  desire  afler  the  Creator — then 
all  the  tranquillity  of  worldly  men,  and 
all  the  careless  and  animating  gaiety 
which  abounds  among  them,  will  not 
convince  us  that  a  peaceful  confidence  in 
the  good-will  of  the  divine  Being,  is'^the 
sentiment  which  they  carry  in  their 
hearts.  O  no !  it  is  not  because  they 
think  God  to  be  their  friend,  that  they 
move  along  so  securely  and  so  pleasantly. 
It  is  because  they  do  not  think  of  Him  at 
all.  It  is  because  they  find  a  sufficiency 
in  the  things  of  sight  and  sense,  which 
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are  aiound  them;  and  they  forget  the 
unseen  Being  who  formed  all  sind  who 
supports  all  They  have  their  treasure 
and  their  enjoyment  on  earth ;  and,  as 
to  the  God  who  made  it,  they  hate  Him, 
they  distrust  Him,  they  are  afraid  of 
Him. 

Now  though  we  are  persuaded,  that  a 
real  beli^f^  existing  in  the  minds  of  these 
people,  ef  God's  undoubted  good-will  to- 
wanis  them,  would  have  the  effect  of 
charming  them  away  from  the  deceitful 
enjoyments  of  the  world,  and  making 
them  rest  their  enjoyment  in  the.  posses- 
sion and  in  the  service  of  God — ^yet  it  is 
not  them  we  have  chiefly,  in  our  eye, 
when  we  press  in  yoiir  hearing,  the  ar- 
gument of  our  text.  They  are  people  of 
another  temperament,  whom  we  are  ad- 
verting to — people  who  brood  in  anxiety 
oyer  their  chance  of  a  higher  interest  than 
any  that  this  world  can  offer — ^people 
who  are  smitten  and  softened,  under  a 
sepse  of  un  worthiness — people  who  walk 
in  darkness  and  have  no  light,  who 
cannot  win  the  length  of  cheerful  confi- 
dence in  God,  who  long  after  a  sense  of 
Hi^  good-will  but  cannot  obtain  it ;  and 
>vho,  so  far  from  never  thinking  of  Him, 
are. much  employed  in  pondering  His 
ways,  and  who  think  of  Him  often,  but 
do  it  with  trembling  and  with  much  hea- 
viness. We  know  that  they  will  not  be 
made  to  see  God,  in  that  aspect  of  gra- 
ciousness  which  belongs  to  Him,  till  the 
power  of  a  special  revelation  be  made  to 
rest  upon  them — till  God  Hin^self  who 
creat^  light  out  ot  darkness  shine  in 
their  hearts :  But  knowing  also,  that  He 
makes  use  of  the  word  as  His  instrument, 
k  is  our  part  to  lay  the  assurances  of  that 
word,  in  all  their  truth  and  in  all  their 
tenderifess  before  you.  God  swears  by 
Himself,  that  He  has  no  pleasure  in  your 
death.  That  He  may  prevail  upon  you 
to  trust  Him,  He  tries  every  expedient 
He  does  all*  that  tenderness  can  devise  to 
remove  your  every  suspicion;  and  to 
cheer  you  on  to  a  confidence  in  His  good- 
will. He  pleads  the  matter  with  you. 
He  beseeches  you  to  accept  of  reconcilia- 
tion at  His  hand.  He  offers  it  as  a  gift, 
and  descends  so  far  as  to  knock  at  the 
door  of  your  hearts  and  to  crave  your 
acceptance  of  it.  To  do  away  the  oh- 
striKtions  which  lay  in  the  roaa  of  access 
from  a  sinner  to  his  ofiended  God,  He 


set  up  the  co8tl)r  apparatus  of  redemption. 
As  tne  remission  of  sina  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  is  impossible,  He 
cleared  the  wviv  between  Him  and  a 
guilty  worldr  of  this  mighty  barrier. 
Kather  than  lose  you  for  ever,  He  sent 
His  Son  to  pour  out  His  soul  unto  death 
for  you.  And  now  that  iniquity  is  put 
an  end  to — now  that  an  everlasting  right- 
eousness is  brought  in--^now  that  every 
attribute  of  His  nature  has  been  magni- 
fied by  the  ffreat  Sacrifice — now  that  the 
weight  of  tEat  heavy  burden,  which  re- 
strained  the  expression  of  his  good -will 
to  the  children  of  men,  has  been  done 
away  by  Him  who  bore  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace — now  that  there  is  nothing 
to  intercept  the  flow  of  friendship  from 
God  to  man,  does  it  come  down  free  as 
the  light  of  day  and  rich  as  the  exhuber^^ 
ance  of  heaven  upon  a  despairing  world. 

II.  We  now  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  object  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage— men — a  message  of  good-will  to 
men..  We  think  that  much  is  to  be 
gathered,  from  the  general  and  unre- 
stricted way  in  which  this  object  is  stated. 
The  announcement  which  was  heard 
from  the  canopy  of  heaven,  was  not  good-> 
will  to  certain  men  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  It  is  not  an  offer  made  to  some, 
and  kept  back  from  the  rest  of  the  spe- 
cies, it  is  generally  to  man.  The  gene- 
rality of  the  term  tells  us  that  no  one  in* 
dividual  needs  to  look  upon  himself,  as 
shut  out  from  the  good-will  of  his  Father 
in  heaven.  Let  him  be  who  he  mav, 
we  cheer  him  on  to  confidence  in  God's 
gpod-will  to  him ;  and  we  do  so  purely 
and  singly  in  virtue  of  his  being  a  man« 
We  see  no  exception  in  the  text ;  and  we 
make  no  exception  from  the  pulpit  We 
find  a  general  assurance  in  tne  word  of 
God  ;  and  we  cast  it  abroad  among  you, 
without  reserve  and  without  limitation. 
Where  it  is  to  light,  and  who  the  indi- 
vidual whose  bosom  it  is  to  enter  as  the 
harbinger  of  peace  we  know  not — but 
sure  we  are  that  it  can  never  light 
wrong  ;  and  that  wherever  faith  in  God 
is  formed,  it  is  followed  by  the  fulfilment 
of  all  His  promises.  We  know  well  the 
scruples  of  the  disconsolate;  and  with 
what  success  a  perverse  melancholy  can 
devise  and  multiply  its  arguments  foj 
despair.     Bat  we  will  admit  of  none  of 
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them.  We  look  at  our  text,  and  find 
that  it  recognises  no  outcast.  By  one 
comprehensive  sweep,  it  takes  in  the 
whole  race  of  man ;  and  empowers  the 
messenger  of  God,  to  ply  with  the  assu- 
rances of  His  good-will,  all  the  individu- 
als of  all  its  families.  We  see  that  there 
is  no  straitening  with  God — that  favour 
and  forgiveness  are  ready  to  come  down 
abundantly  from  Him  upon  every  son 
and  daughter  of  the  species — ^ihat  His 
mercy  rejoices  over  all — and  that  in 
pouring  it  forth  over  the  wide  extent  of  a 
sinful  creation,  the  unbelief  of  man  is  the 
only  obstacle  which  it  has  to  struggle 
with.  Tell  us  not,  in  the  obstinacy  of 
your  distrust,  that  you  are  such  a  sinner 
— all  your  sins,  many  and  aggravated  as 
they  are,  are  the  sins  of  a  man.  Tell  us 
not  of  the  malignity  of  your  disease — ^it 
is  the  disease  of  a  man.  Tell  us  not  of 
your  being  so  grievous  an  offender  that 
you  are  the  very  chief  of  them.  Still 
you  are  a  man.  Christ  knew  what  was 
m  man ;  and  He  knew  all  the  varieties 
of  case  and  of  character  which  belong  to 
Him.  And  still  there  must  be  something 
in  His  gospel  to  meet  all  and  to  make  up 
for  all — for  He  impairs  not  by  one  single 
exception,  the  universality  of"^  the  gospel 
message,  which  is  good- will  to  man.  We 
again  lifl  in  your  hearing  the  widely 
sounding  call.  Look  unto  Him  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth  and  be  saved.  If  the 
call  be  not  listened  to,  it  is  not  for  want 
of  kindness  ana  freeness  and  honesty  in 
the  call — it  is  for  want  of  confidence  in 
the  called.  There  is  no  straitening  with 
God.  It  is  all  with  yourselves.  It  lies 
in  the  cold  and  dark  and  narrow  suspi- 
cions which  stifle  and  fill  up  your  own 
bosoms.  The  offer  of  God's  good- will  is 
through  Christ  Jesus,  unto  all  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe.  'We  want  to  lodge 
this  offer  in  your  hearts,  and  you  will 
not  let  us.  We  want  to  woo  you  into 
confidence,  but  you  remain  sullen  and 
inflexible.  We  want  to  whisper  peace 
to  your  souls ;  but  you  refuse  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  let  him  charm  ever  so 
wisely.  We  stand  here  as  the  ambassa- 
dor of  a  beseeching  God,  and  we  are 
charged  with  His  freest  and  kindest  in- 
vitations to  ohe  and  to  all  of  you.  We 
do  not  exceed  our  commission  by  a  sin- 
gle inch,  when  we  tell  of  God*s  good- 
will to  you,  and  that  nothing  is  awanting 


but  your  good-will  towards  God,  tha* 
you  may  obtain  peace  and  reconciliation 
and  joy.  All  who  will  may  come  and 
drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely.  God 
fastens  a  mark  of  exclusion  upon  none 
of  you.  He  bids  us  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature ;  and  every  creature  who 
believes  will  be  saved.  He  has  no  plea- 
sure in  any  of  your  deaths.  Believe  and 
ye  shall  be  saved.  Draw  near  unto  God 
and  He  will  draw  near  unto  you.  Turn 
ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  yoU  die?  We 
speak  in  the  very  language  of  God, 
though  w^e  fall  infinitely  short  of  such  a 
tone  and  of  such  a  tenderness  as  He  has 
over  you.  If  you  think  otherwise  of 
God,  you  do  Him  an  injustice.  You 
look  at  Him  with  the  jaundiced  eye  of 
unbelief  You  array  Him  in  a  darker 
shroud  than  belongs  to  Him.  You  man- 
tle one  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity, 
from  the  view  of  vour  own  mind.  You 
withdraw  your  faith  from  His  owirdecla- 
ration  of  His  own  name,  as  the  Lord  God 
merciful  and  gracious.  Instead  of  yield- 
ing the  homage  of  your  confidence  and 
your  affection  to  the  true  God,  you  su- 
perstitiously  tremble  before  a  god  of  your 
own  fancy.  You  put  all  the  earnest  and 
repeated  assurances  of  God's  actual  reve- 
lation away  from  you ;  and  nourish  in 
your  hearts  such  a  cold  and  distant  and 
timid  apprehension  of  the  Deity,  as,  if 
persisted  in,  will  land  you  in  an  inher- 
itance among  the  unbelieving  and  the 
fearful. 

And  hp.re  the  question  occurs  to  us— 
how  does  le  declaiacion  of  God's  good- 
will in  the  text,  consist  with  the  entire 
and  everlasting  destruction  of  so  many 
of  the  species  ?  In  point  of  fact,  all  men 
are  not  saved.  We  speak  not  of  those 
who  never  heard  of  Jesus — for  instead  of 
spending  our  strength  in  attempts  to  dissi- 
pate the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
hidden  counsels  of  God,  We  want  every 
thing  we  say  to  bear  on  the  great  object 
of  a  home  and  a  practical  application. 
But  of  those  who  have  heard  of  the  name 
of  Jesus — how  few  alas  find  the  way  to 
life — how  many  are  carried  along  the 
broad  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. 
How  does  the  good-will  of  the  text  obtain 
accomplishment  upon  tbem  ;  and  in  what 
way  are  they  the  objects  of  ffood-will, 
who  eventually  shall  be  punisned  %ith 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
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of  the  Lord  and  from  the.  glory  of  Hia 
power  ?  Understand  then  that  the  good- 
wLl  of  the  text,  consists,  not  in  the  actual 
Dostowment  of  eternal  life  upon  all  in  the 
next  world  ;  but  in  holding  out,  in  this 
world,  the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  the  free 
and  welcome  acceptance  of  all.  We 
hold  out  a  gift  to  two  people,  which  one 
of  them  may  take  and  the  othtr  may 
refuse.  The  good- will  in  nie  which 
proibpted  the  offer,  was  the  dame  in 
reference  to  both.  God  in  this  sense 
willeth  that  all  men  shall  be  saved.  We 
are  doing  His  will,  when  we  lay  the  gift 
of  eternal  life  before  each  and  all  of  you. 
Some  may  refuse  to  know  God,  and 
to  obey  the  gospel  of  His  Son  ;  but  this 
does  not  impair  the  frankness  and  the 
freeness  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
the  gift  is  shown  to  alK  and  all  are  invited 
to  take  hold  of  it.  Nay,  the  good-will 
of  God  to  those  who  have  reiected  the 
salvation  of  the  gospe),  may  look  more 
conspicuous  in  the  day  of  judgment,  than 
His  good-will  to  those  who  have  received 
it.  It  might  not  be  so,  had  He  only 
issued  one  call — had  He  plied  them  with 
one  invitation,  and  never  repeated  it. 
But  He  lias  done  more  than  made  one 
invitation.  He  has  made  it  again  and 
again.  It  has  been  repeated  in  a  thou- 
sand forms.  From  the  first  moment  that 
you  understood  your  Bibles,  you  had  the 
invitation.  Every  time  you  see  the 
Bible,  you  may  again  have  the  invitation. 
Every  time  you  read,  "  If  any  man  is 
athirst  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink," 
you  ^et  another  invitation.  Every  time 
you  near  the  minister  faithfully  expound- 
mg  the  oracles  of  God  there  is  still 
another  invitation:  And  will  you  deny 
the  good-will  of  God  to  you  at  this  mo- 
ment— that  He  has  brought  you  in  life 
smd  listening  around  us — and  to-day  if  ye 
will  hear  His  voice  you  have  another 
invitation.  None  of  you  have  reason  to 
complain  of  God.  He  is  at  this  /homent 
wiping  His  hands  of  you ;  and  on  the 
great  theatre  of  judgment  it  will  be  made 
to  appear,  that  there  is  no  backwardness 
and  no  straitening  on  His  part.  The 
offer  is  not  to  this  one  man  among  you 
and  to  that  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  rest.  It  is  to  man  in  general ;  and 
if  the  word  of  salvatii  m  have  reached  you, 
the  ofier  of  salvation  is  made  to  you.  To 
accept  of  that  offer  is  to  discern  its  reality 


— it  is  to  put  faith  in  .he  honesty  and 
good-will  with  which  it  is  laid  before 
you — it  is  to  trust  in  the  promise  which 
IS  unto  all  and  upon  all  who  believe.  In 
stating  these  matters  we  shall  be  {is  gen- 
eral in  our  address  to  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, as  the  apostle  Peter  was  before  us. 
He  said  repent  every  one  of  you — ^we 
8ay%elieve  every  one  of  you  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  vour  faith  so  will  it  be  done  unto 
you.  Be  assured  every  one  of  you,  that 
God  has  good-will  towards  each  and  to- 
wards all.  There  is  no  limitation  with 
Him  ;  and  be  not  you  limited  by  your 
own  narrow  and  fearful  and  superstitious 
conce|)tions  of  Him. 

III.  But  this  leads  us  in  the  last  place, 
to  press  home  the  lesson  of  the  text,  on 
you  whb  are  now  sitting  and  listening 
around  us.  God,  in  the  act  of  ushering 
the  gospel  into  the  world,  declares  good- 
will to  man.  He  declares  it  therefore  to 
you.  You  are  not  excluded  from  this 
general  declaration.  To  you  the  word 
of  salvation  has  come,  for  we  are  now  ad- 
dressing it  to  you — and  we  call  you 
to  give  way  to  the  impressive  condition* 
of  a  God  beseeching  you  to.be  reconciled 
— a  God  who  intends  your  benefit — a 
God  who  professes  Himself  to  be  actuated 
by  good-will  to  one  and  to  all  of  yon. 
Y  oil  have  read  in  a  book  of  voyages,  of 
the  many  expedients  which  are  tried 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  natived  in  a 
bemre  undiscovered  country;  and  how 
mortifying  it  is,  when  every  demonstra- 
tion of  good -will  ii»  misunderstood  or  re- 
sisted. They  had  never  seen  such  a 
ship — ^they  had  never  beheld  such  a  peo- 
^ple — and,  kept  back  by  terror,'  every 
attempt  to  woo  their  approach  is  in  vain 
exhausted  upon  them.  Would  they  only 
stand  to  receive  our  gifb,  or  to  hear  our 
assurances  of  kindness,  we  might  soon 
ingratiate  ourselves  into  their  confidence. 
But  no!  they  run  to  their  woods,  or 
to  their  lurking  holes ;  and  it  is  not  till 
after  many  signs  of  invitation  have  been 
rejected — after  many  attempts  to  gain 
their  confidence  have  proved  ineffectual 
— after  many  expedients  for  bringing 
round  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives have  turned  but  to  be  fruitless  and 
unavailing — It  is  not  till  after  many  re- 
peated experiments  of  this  kind,  that  the 
inhabitants  begin  at  length  to  rccmvt 
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aing  ir.to  most  licentious  waywardness, 
if  we  receive  not  the  principle,  to  which 
[  have  now  adverted,  with  two  modifi- 
cations. 

You  will  better  conceive  what  these 
modifications  are,  by  just  figuring  to  your« 
self  two  distinct  books,  whence  knowledge 
or  wisdom  may  be  dravn — one  the  book 
of  the  world's  experience,  the  other,  the 
book  of  God's  revelation  ;  the  one,  there* 
fore,  becoming  richer,  and  more  replete 
with  instruction  every  day,  by  the  perpet- 
ual additions  which  are  making  to  it;  the 
other,  being  that  book  from  which  no  man 
can  take  away,  neither  can  any  man  add 
'.hereunto. 

Our  first  modification,  then,  is,  that 
though,  in  regard  to  all  experimental 
truth,  the  world  should  be  wiser  now  tltftn 
it'  was  centuries  ago,  this  is  the  fruit  not 
of  our  contempt  or  our  heedlessness  in  re- 
gard to  former  ages,  but  the  fruit  of  our 
.most  respectful  attention  lo  the  lessons 
which  their  history  afilbrds.  In  other 
words,  as  we  are  only  wider  because  of 
che  now  larger  book  of  experience  which 
ie  in  our  hands,  we  are  not  so  to  scorn  an- 
tiquity, as  to  cast  that  book  away  from  us ; 
but  we  are^to  learn  from  antiquity,  by 
giving  the  book  our  most  assiduous  peru- 
sal, while,  at  the  same  time,  we  sit  in  the 
exercise  of  our  own  free  and  independent 
judgment  over  the  contents  of  it.  Although 
wc  listen  not  to  antiquity,  as  if  she  sent 
forth  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  yet  we  should 
look  with  most  observant  eye  to  all  that 
antiquity  sets  before  us.  She  is  not  to  be 
the  absolute  mistress  of  our  judgment, 
but  still  she  presents  the  best  materials  on 
which  the  judgment  of  man  can*  possibly 
be  exercised.  The  only  reason,  truly, 
why  the  present  age  should  be  wiser  than 
the  past,  is,  that  it  stands  on  that  higher 
vantage  ground  which  its  progenitor  had 
raised  for  it.  But  we  should  never  have 
reached  the  vantage  ground,  if,  utterly 
heedless  of  all  that  has  gone  before,  we 
had  spurned  the  informations  and  the 
science  of  previous  generations  away  from 
us.  The  man  of  three-score  should  not 
be  the  wiser  of  his  age,  did  a  bliffht  come 
over  his  memory,  to  obliterate  all  the  ex- 
perience and  all  the  acquisitions  of  his 
torraer  years.  The  very  remembrance 
of  his  follies  makes  him  wiser — and  thus 
It  is,  that  every  succeeding  race  gathers  a 
DAW  store  of  instruction,  not  from  the  lis- 


coveriet  alone,  but  also  from  the  dcvioui 
absurdities  and  errors  of  all  the  races 
that  had  preceded  it.  The  troth  is,  that 
an  experiment  may  be  as  instructive  by 
its  failure  as.  by  its  success — ^in  th^  ona 
case  serving  as  a  beacon,  and  in  the  other 
as  a  guide ;  and  so  from  the  very  errors 
and  misgivings  of  former  days  might  we 
gather,  by  the  study  of  them,  the  most 
solid  and  important  accessions  to  our  wis- 
dom. We  do  right  in  not  submittmg  to 
the  dictation  of  antiquity;  but  that  is 
no  cause  why  we  should  refuse  to  be  in- 
formed by  her — ^for  this  were  throwing  us 
back  a^in  to  the  world's  in&ncy,  like 
the  second  childhood  of  him  whom  di^ 
ease  had  bereft  of  all  his  recollections. 
Still  we  reserve  the  independence  of  our 
own  judgment,  while  we  take  this  retro- 
spective survey,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths, 
and  so  compare  them  together  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  right  froip  the  wrong,  and  fix  at 
length  on  the  good  way.  And  so,  again, 
in  the  language  of  Bacon,  ^*  Antiquity  de- 
serveth  that  reverence,  that  men  should 
make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover 
what  is  the  best  way  ;  but  when  the  dis- 
covery is  well  taken  then  to  make  pro- 
gression." 

On  pondering  well  the  view  that  has 
been  now  given,  you  will  come  to  per- 
ceive how  there  Is  in  truth  a  perfect  har- 
mony between  the  utmost  independence 
on  the  dictates  of  antiquity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  most  defer- 
ential reffafd  to  all  its  informations. 

But  there  is  a  second  modification, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  single  individual 
of  the  species,  it  is  easy  to  understand, 
)9md  which  we  shall  presently  apply  to 
the  whole  species.  There  is  a  wisdom 
distinct  from  knowledge ;  and  one  rich 
in  the  acquisitions  of  the  latter,  may  prac* 
tically  be  driven  from  the  way  of  the 
former,  by  the  headlong  impulse  of  his 
vicious  and  wrong  affections.  Now,  a 
book  of  wisdom  may  be  taught  in  very 
early  childhood.  It  may,  it  is  true,  be 
the  product  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  ;  but  it  also  may,  as  be- 
ing a  book  of  moral  instructions,  and  so 
dictated  by  the  inspiration  of  a  higher 
faculty  than  that  of  mere  observation — it 
may,  instead  of  having  been  produced 
by  a  slow  experience,  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  enlightened  conscience  of 
its  author,  although  afterwards  all  ex* 
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perience  would  attest  the  way  of  its  pre- 
cepts to  be  a  way  of  interest  and  of 
•afety,  as*  well  as  a  way  of  ejLreiknce. 
The  lessons  of  sach  a  book  may  be 
urged  upon  man,  and  with  all  a. parent's 
tenderness,  from  the  outset  of  his  educa- 
tion.    He  may  have  been  trained-  by  it 
to  observe  all  the  infant  proprieties,  and 
to  lisp  the  infant's  prayer.     It  may  have 
been  the  guide  and  the  companion  of  his 
boyhood  j  and  not,  perhaps,  till  in  the 
wild  misrule  of  youthful  pcofligacies  and 
passions,  did  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  pure 
religious  light  wherewith  it  had  shone 
upon  his  ways.     We  may  conceive  of 
such  a  man.  that,  after  many  years  of 
vicious  indulgence,   of  growing  and  at 
length  confirmed  hardihood,  of  gradually 
decaying  and  now  almost  extinct  sensi- 
bility,— we  may  conceive  of  this  hack- 
neyed veteran  in  the  world  and  all  its 
evil  ways,  that  he  is  at  once  visited  by 
the  lights  of  conscience  and  memory* 
and  that  thus  he  is  enabled  to  contrast 
the  dislike,  and  the  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  dreariness  of  heart,  which  now  prey 
on  the  decline  of  his  earthly  existence, 
with  all  the  comparative  innocence  which 
gladdened  its  hopeful  and  its  happy  morn- 
ing.    The  wisdom  of  Ai^  manhood  did 
not  grow  with  his  experience  ;  for  now 
that  he  looks  back  upon  it,  he  finds  it  but 
a  mortifying  retrospect  of  wretchedness 
and  folly ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
this  experience  can  be  of  use  to  him  now 
is  thf|t  it  may  serve  as  a  foil  by  which  to 
raise  in  his  eyes  the  lustre  and  the  love- 
liness of  virtue.      And  as  he  bethinks 
him*of  his  first,  his  early  home,  of  the 
Sabbath  piety  which   fiourished  there, 
and  that  holy  atmosphere  in  which  he 
was  taught  to  breathe  with  kindred  as- 
pirations, he  cannot  picture  to  himself 
the  bliss  and  the  beauty  of  such  a  scene, 
mellowed  as  it  is  by  the  distance,  per- 
haps, of  half  a  century,  and   mingled 
with  the  dearest  recollections  of  parents, 
and  sisters,  and  other  kindred  now  moul- 
dering in  the  dust,  he  cannot  recall  for  a 
moment  this  fond,  though  faded  imagery, 
without  sighing  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  after  the^  good  old  way. 

Now,  what  applies  to  one  indi- 
^dual,  may  apply  to  the  species.  As 
the  world  grows  older,  it  may,  by 
flome  sweeping  obliteration  of  all  its  an- 
cient documents,  lapse  again  into  second 


infancy ;  or  even  though  it  should'  retain 
all   its  experimental    trutli,    and   grow 
every  day  richer  therein,  yet  it  is  con- 
ceivable that,  from  various  causes  it  may 
come  to  shut  its  eyes  against  that  moral 
or  that  revealed  truth,  which  both  are 
the  offspring  of  a  higher  source  than 
mere  human  experience.     The  on\j^  or 
moral  truth,  may  be  taught  in  all  its  pei- 
fection  to  man  when  an  infant ;  and  the 
other,  or  revealed  truth,  may  have  been 
delivered    to  the  world   when    it  was 
young.     Neither  can  be  added  to  by  the 
faculty  of  observation ;  and,  unlike   to 
the  lessons  of  philosophy,  the  lessons  of 
morality  and  revelation  do  not  accumu- 
late by  the  succession  of  ages.     And  ]un 
as  the  individual  man  might  deviate,  in 
the  progress  of  years,  from  the  pure  and 
perfect  virtues  that  were  inculcated  upon 
his  childhood,  so  the  collective  species 
might  stray,  in  the  proorress  of  centuries, 
from  that  unsullied  light  which  had  been 
held  forth  to  them  by  the  lamp  of  revel- 
ation.    In  a  prolonged  course  of  way- 
wardness, they  njay  have  wandered  very 
far  from  the  truth  of  heaven.     They  may 
have  renounced  all  that  docility  and  that 
duteous  subordination  which  character- 
ize the  disciples  of  a  former  age.     Like 
as    the    tyranny  of   youthful  passions 
might  overbear  the  authority  of  those  in- 
structions which  had  been  given  by  an 
earthly  parent,  so  the  tyranny  of  preju- 
dice might  overbear  the  authority  of  the 
lessons  and  the  laws  which  had  been 
given  to  the  world  by  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther.    And  like  as  the  great  spiritual  ad- 
versary of  the  human  race  might,  by  the 
corrupt    ascendancy    which   he   wields 
over  the   hearts  of  men,  seduce  them 
from  the  piety  of  their   early  days — so, 
by  means  oi  a  priesthood   upon  earth, 
standing  forth  to  their  prostrate  and  su- 
perstitious worshippers,  and   exercising 
over  them  all  the  power  of  Satan  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  of  light,  might  he 
delude  whole  successive  generations  from 
the  pure  and  primitive  religion  of  their 
forefathers.     And  after,  perhaps,  a  whole 
dreary  millennium  of  guilt  and  of  dark- 
ness, may  some  gifted  individual  orise, 
who  can  look  athwart  the  gloom,   and 
descry  the  purer  and  the  better  age  cf 
Scripture   light   which   lies   beyond    Jt. 
And  as  he  compares  all  the  errors  and 
the  mazes  of  that   ^ist  labyrinth   intc 
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which  so  many  generations  had  been  led 
Dy  the  jugglery  of  deceivers,  with  that 
simple  but  shining  path  which  conducts 
the  believer  unto  glory,  let  us  wonder 
not  that  the  aspiration  of  his  pious  and 
patriotic  heart  should  be  for  the  good  old 
wa]^ 

We  now  see  wherein  it  is  that  the 
modern  might  excel  the  ancient.  In  re- 
gard to  experimental  truth,  he  can  be  as 
much  wiser  than  his  predecessors,  as  the 
veteran  and  the  observant  sage  is  wiser 
than  the  unpractised  stripling,  to  whom 
the  world  is  new,  and  who  has  yet  all  to 
learn  of  its  wonders  and  of  its  ways. 
The  voice  that  ^s  now  emitted  from  the 
schools,  whether  ^f  phystcal  or  political 
science,  is  the  voice  of  the  world's  anti- 
quity. The  voice  emitted  from  the 
same  schools,  in  former  ages,  was  the 
voice  of  the  world's  childhood,  which 
then  gave  forth  in  lisping  utterance  the 
conceits  and  the  crudities  of  its  young 
unchastened  speculation.  But  in  regard 
to  things  not  experimental,  in  regard 
even  to  thste,  or  to  imagination,  or  to 
moral  principle,  as  well  as  to  the  stable 
and  unchanging  lessons  of  divine  truth, 
there  is  no  such  advancement.  For  the 
perfecting  of  these  we  have  not  to  wait 
the  slow  processes  of  observation  and 
discovery,  handed  down  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another.  They  address  them- 
selves more  immediately  to  the  spirit's 
eye ;  and  just  as  in  the  solar  light  oi  day, 
our  forefathers  saw  the  whole  of  visible 
creation  as  perfectly  as  we—so  in  the 
-ights,  whether  of  fancy  or  of  conscience, 
or  of  faith,  they  may  have  had  as  just 
and  vivid  a  perception  .of  Nature's  beau- 
ties ;  or  they  may  have'  had  as  ready  a 
discrimination,  and  as  religious  a  sense 
of  all  the  proprieties  of  life  ;  or  they  may 
have  had  a  veneration  as  solemn,  and  an 
acquaintance  as  profound,  with  the  mys- 
teries of  revelation,  as  the  men  of  our 
modern  and  enlightened  day.  And,  ac- 
cordingly, we  have  as  sweet  or  sublime 
an  eloquence,  and  as  transcendant  a 
poetry,  and  as  much  both  of  the  exquis- 
ite and  noble  in  all  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
morality  as  delicate  and  dignified,  and  to 
•rown  tho  whole,  as  e.xalted  and  as  in- 
formed a  piety  in  the  remoter  periods  of 
the  world  as  among  ourselves,  to  whom 
the  latter  ends  of  the  world  have  come. 
In  respect  to  these^  we  arc  not  on  higher 


vantage  ground  than  many  of  the  gene- 
rations that  have  gone  by.  But  neither 
are  vte  on  lower  vantage  grodnd.  We 
have  access  to  the  same  objects.  We  are 
in  possession  of  the  same  faculties.  And, 
if  between  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
and  some  bright  and  by-gone  era,  there 
should  have  intervened  the  deep  and  the 
long-protracted  haze  of  many  centuries, 
whether  of  barbarism  in  taste,  or  of 
profligacy  in  morals,  or  of  superstition 
m  Christianity,  it  will  only  heighten,  by 
comparison,  to  our  eyes,  the  glories  of 
all  that  is  excellent;  and  if  again 
awakened  to  light  and  to  liberty,  it  will 
only  endear  the  more  to  our  hearts  the 
good  old  way. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  application  of 
these  preliminary  remarks.  We  do  not 
think  that  we  presume  too  much,  when 
we  address  ourselves  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  are  here  present,  ajs  if  they 
were  the  friends  ana  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour, on  the  principles  which  we  have 
just  attempted  to  expound,  first  to  appre- 
ciate the  titles  of  ihe  founders  of  that 
church  to  the  respect  and  the  confidence 
of  its  disciples — and,  secondly,  to  con- 
sider how  this  respect  should  be  quali- 
fied, so  as  not  to  degenerate  into  idol* 
atry. 

Vou  will  now  perceive,  how,  in  re- 
gard to  all  experimental  truth,  the  mod- 
erns, furnishecl  as  they  are  with  a  largei 
and  more  luminous  book  of  experience, 
should,  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist, 
•'  understand  more  than  the  ancients,— 
and,  secondly,  how  in  regard  to  all  theo- 
logical truth,  furnished  as  they  are,  with 
the  same  unaltered  and  unalterable  book 
of  revelation,  they  should  at  least  under- 
stand as  much  as  the  ancients.  Some 
would  on  this  ground  too,  contend  for 
the  superiority  of  our  modern  day,  be- 
cause of  the  successive  labours  of  that 
criticism  wherewith  the  Sacred  Volume 
is  not  amended  or  added  to,  but  where- 
with the  obscurities  which  are  upon  the 
face  of  it,  may  be  gradually  cleared 
away.  We  do  not  lay  great  stress  on 
this  observation,  for,  without  depreciat- 
ing the  worth  of  Scriptural  criticism,  we 
cannot  admit  that  all  the  additional  light 
which  is  evolved  by  it,  bears  more  than  a 
very  small  fractional  value  to  the  breadtb 
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mnd  the  glory  of»that  efiulgence  which 
shines  from' our  English  Bible,  on  the 
mind  of  an  ordinary  peasant  On  either 
supposition,  however,  the  most  enlight- 
ened of  our  moderns,  is,  in  regard  to  the 
one  book,  on  fuUy  equal,  and  in  regard 
to  the  other,  on  a  far  higher  vantage 
ground  than  the  most  enlightened  of  our 
ancients ;  and  while  it  is  our  part  to  be 
as  proibundly  submissive  as  they,  to  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  to  all  that  has 
been  done,  by  the  Qod  who  is  above  us, 
here  we  sit  in  the  entire  right  of  our  own 
independent  judgment  on  all  that  has 
been  said,  and  on  all  that  has  been  done, 
by  the  men  who  have  gone  before  us. 

The  great  service  then  for  which  the 
Scottish  and  other  reformers,  in  their  re- 
spective countries,  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  posterity,  is  not  that  they  shone  upon 
us  with  any  original  light  of  their  own, 
but  simply  that  they  cleared  away  a  most 
grievous  obstruction  which  had  stood  for 
ages,  and  intercepted  from  the  eyes  of 
mankind  the  light  of  the  book  of  revela- 
tion. This  they  did,  by  asserting,  in  be- 
half of  God,  the  paramount  authority  of 
his  Scripture  over  the  belief  and  the  con- 
^aciencesof  men  ;  and  asserting  in  behalf 
of  man,  his  right  of  private  judgment  on 
the  doctrine  and  the  information  which 
are  contained  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
This  right  of  private  judgment,  you  will 
observe,  is  a  right  maintamed  not  against 
the  authority  of  God,  but  against  the 
authority  of  men,  who  have  either  added 
to  the  oracles  of  God,  or  who  have  as- 
sumed to  themselves  the  office  of  being 
the  infallible  and  ultimate  interpreters  of 
his  word.  It  was  against  this  that  our 
reformers  went  forth  and  prevailed. 
Theirs  was  a  noble  struggle  for  the 
spiritual  liberties  of  the  human  race, 
against  the  papacy  of  Rome,  and  nobly 
did  they  acquit  themselves  of  this  holy 
warfare.  At  first  it  was  a  fearful  con- 
flict ;  when,  on  the  one  side,  there  was 
the  whole  strength  of  the  secular  arm, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  few  obscure  but  de- 
voted men,  whose  only  weapons  were 
truth  and  prayer,  and  suffering  constancy. 
And  it  is  a  cheering  thought,  and  full  of 
promise  both  for  the  moral  and  political 
destinies  of  our  world,  that,  aAer  all,  the 
great  and  the  governing  force  which 
men  ultimately  obey,  is  that  of  Opinion 
—that  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 


ness, cradled  by  the  rough  hand  of  per* 
secutors,  and  nurtured  to  maturity  amid 
the  terrors  of  fierce  and  fiery  intolerancei 
is  sure  at  length  to  overbear  its  ad  versa- 
ries — that  contempt,  and  cruelty,  and  the 
decrees  of  arb^.rary  power,  and  the  fires, 
of  bloody  manyrdom,  are  but  its  stepping 
stones  to  triutiph  —that  in  the  heat  and 
the  hardihoou  of  this  sore  discipline,  it 
fi^rows  like  the  indestructible  seed,  and  at 
last  forces  its  resistless  way  to  a  superi- 
ority and  a  strength,  before  which  the 
haughtiest  potentates  of  our  world  are 
made  to  tremble.  The  reformation  by 
Luther  is  far  the  proudest  example  of  this 
in  history — who,  with  nought  but  a  sense 
of  duty  and  the  energies  of  his  own  uo- 
daunted  heart  to  sustain  him,  went  forth 
single-handed  against  the  hosts  of  a  moe< 
obdurate  corruption  that  filled  all  Europe 
and  had  weathered  the  lapse  of  many 
centuries — who,  by  the  might  of  his  own 
uplifted  arm,  shooK.the  authority  of  that 
high  pontificate  which  had  neld  the 
kings  and  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  in 
thraldom — whjo,  with  no  other  weapons 
than  those  of  argument  and  Scripture, 
brought  down  from  its  peering  altitude, 
that  old  spiritual  tyranny,  whose  head 
reached  unto  heaven,  and  which  had  the 
entrenchments  of  deepest  and  strongest 
prejudice  thrown  around  its  base.  When 
we  can  trace  a  result  so  magnificent  as 
this  to  the  workings  of  one  solitary  spirit 
— when  the  breast  of  Luther  was  capable 
of  holding  the  germ  or  the  embryo  of  the 
greatest  revolution  which  the  world  ever 
saw — when  we  observe  how  many  kin- 
dred spirits  caught  from  his  the  nre  of 
that  noble  inspiration  by  which  it  was 
actuated,  and  how  powerfully  the  voice 
which  he  lifted  up  in  ttA  midst  of  Ger- 
many, was  re-echoed  to  from  the  distant 
extremities  of  Europe  by  other  voices, — 
01  let  us  not  despair  of  truth's  omnipo- 
tence, and  of  her  triumph  ;  but  rest  as 
sured  that,  let  despots  combine  to  crush 
that  moral  energy  which  they  shall  never 
conquer,  or  to  put  out  that  flame  which 
they  shall  find  to  be  inextinguishable, 
there  is  now  a  glorious  awakening  abroad 
upon  the  world,  and,  in  despite  of  all 
their  policy,  the  days  of  its  perfect  light 
and  its  perfect  liberty  are  coming. 

Our  own  Knox  was  one  in  the  like* 
ness  of  Luther  ;  and,  perhaps,  by  nature 
of  a  firmer  and  hardier  temperamA 
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thai.  he.     For  it  must  be  observed  of  the 
Qerman  reformer,  that  th&re  were  about 
him  a  certaifi  soAness  and  love  of  tran- 
quillity, which  inclined  him  more  to  the 
shade  of  a  studious  retirement,  than  to 
the  high  places  of  society.     The  truth  is, 
that  most  gladly  would  he  have  hid  him- 
self in  some  academic  bower  from  the 
strifes  and  the  storms  of  the  open  world  ; 
and  sore  was  the  struggle  in  his  bosom 
ere   he  did  adventure  himself  into  the 
scenes  of  controversy  from    which   he 
afterwards  came  off  ao  victorious.     It  was 
fortunate  for  mankind,  that  though  his 
love  of  peace  was  strong,  his  sense  of 
duty  was  yet  stronger,  and  that  with  a 
force  which  he  felt  to  be  imperious,  it 
bore  him  through  the  heats  ana  the  haz- 
ards of  his  great  warfare.     Still  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  a  most  painful  conflict 
with  the  tender  and  the  tremulous  sensi- 
bilities of  his  nature ;  for  really,  the  man's 
native  element  was  .contemplation ;  and 
then  did  he  find  himself  at  nis  most  ap- 
propriate exercise,  when  by  the  weapons, 
whether  of  a  spiritual  or. literary  cham- 
pionsihip,  he  fought,  as  he  did,  most  man- 
fully, the  battles  of  the  faith.     Our  coun- 
tryman was  altogether  of  sterner  mood  ; 
and  with  a  certain  rigidity  of  fibre  which 
the  other  had  not,  could  better  sustain 
himself  in  the  fray,  and  the  onset,  and 
the  close  encounter  of  more  immediate 
assailants.     It  has  been  said  of  him,  in 
virtue  of  his  impregnable  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  he  never  feared  the  face  of  clay, 
and  thus  was  he  admirably  fitted  for  the 
conduct  of  a  hiorh  enterprise,  amid  the 
terrors  of  scowlmg  royalty,  and  amoosc 
the  turbulent  nobles  of  our  land.     Each 
had  a  part  to  sustain  ;  and  each  was  sin- 
gularly qualifieciPby  Providence  for  the 
performance   of  it, — the  one,  from  his 
closet  to  spread  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  reformation  over  the  face  of  Christen- 
dom— the  other,  in  the  boisterous  poli- 
tics of  a  court,  or  by  the  energy  of  his 
living  voice  from  the  pulpit,  to  do  the  ex- 
ecutive work  of  reformation  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Christendom.     It  is  obvious 
that  Luther's  was  the  superior  station  of 
the  two  ;  and  that  to  him  Knox  was  sub- 
ordinate.    And  it  is  well  in  this  bustlinor 
age,  when  there  is  so  much  of  demand 
from    the    public    functionaries  of  our 
Church  for  the  labour  of  mere  handi- 
ifbrk,  and  so  little  for  that  of  literary 


preparation — it  is  weU  to  notice,  in  the 
present  instance,  that  while  the  practical 
talent  of  Knox  carried  him  to  such  high 
ascendancy  over  the  afiairs  of  men,  the 
pure  and  the  powerful  intellect  of  Luther 
won  for  him  a  higher  ascendancy  still — 
that  through  the  medium  o(  the  press, 
and  by  virtue  of  scholarship  alone,  he 
bore  with  greater  weight  than  did  all  his 
coadjutors  on  the  living  history  of  the 
world — and  that,  after  all,  it  was  from  the 
cell  of  studious  contemplation,  from  the 
silent  depository  of  a  musing  and  medi- 
tative spirit,  there  came  forth  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  widely  felt  impulse  on 
the  mechanism  of  human  society. 

I'his  then  is  the  first  great  service 
which  OUT  Reformers  achieved  for  man- 
kind, even  freedom  of  access  to  the  Scrip* 
tures  of  truth,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  explained  as  we  have  already 
done  over  the  contents  of  it.  The 
second,  which  springs  immediately  from 
the  first,  but  which  deserves  a  separate 
consideration,  is  a  theolpgy  not  created 
by  them,  but  a  theology  evolved  by  them 
^d  most  eminently  subservient  both  to 
the  peace  and  the  holiness  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  general  virtues  of  the  world. 

In  Milner's  Church  History  (a  book 
that  I  would  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
every  devout  and  desjrous  Christian)  we 
have  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  of 
those  mental  processes  through  which 
Luther  did  at  length  find  rest  to  his  soul. 
There  was  nought  whatever  in  all  the 
penances  of  that  laborious  superstition 
wherein  he  had  been  educated,  that  could 
bring  peace  to  his  conscience,  deeply 
stricken  as  it  was  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
of  the  holiness  and  awful  majesty  of 
that  Being  ajgainst  whom  he  had  offended. 
The  Spirit  of  God  seems,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  convinced  him,  and  that 
most  pun  gently  and  most  profoimdly,  of 
the  malignity  of  sin ;  and  then  it  was  that 
he  feh  how,  in  the  whole  round  of  the  ob- 
servances and  absolutions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  he  conld  meet  with  no  adequate 
Saviour.  Meanwhile  the  law  pursued 
him  with  its  exactions  and  its  terrors,  and 
long  and  weary  was  the  period  of  his 
spirit's  agitations  ere  he  arrived  at  that  hid" 
ing-place  in  which  alone  he  could  confi* 
dently  feel  that  he  was  safe.  He  erperi* 
enced,  in  regard  to  all  the  ceremonies  of 
that  corrupt  ritual  in  which  he  had  beer 
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Iraiiied,  what  the  apostle  affirms  in  regard 
to  the  not  impure,  but  still  imperfect  ritual 
of  Moaes.  ^  It  is  not  possible  that  the  blood 
of  bull»  and  of  goats  should  take  awav 
sia"  And  thus,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  debts  and  of  all  the  drudgeries  which 
his  church  had  ordained  for  transgres- 
sion, he  felt  that  his  sins  vtere  not  taken 
away.  He  performed  them,  but  he  was 
not  purged  by  them  ]  and  so  a  sense  of 
his  unexpiated  guilt  still  adhered  to  him, 
like  an  arrow  sticking  fast  It  was  then 
that  he  was  led  to  ask  for  the  old  paths 
that  he  might  find  out  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein.  And  it  was  not  till  the 
light  of  Scripture,  beaming  with  its  own 
direct  radiance,  and*  powerfully  reflected 
from  the  paiges  of  Augustine,  shone  up- 
on hii  inquiry — ^not  till  he  came  within 
view  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  was 
made  once  for  the  «ina  of  the  world«->not 
till  the  imaginary  merit  of  human  actions 
was  all  swept  away,  and  there  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  the  everlasting  righ- 
teousi^ess  which  Christ  hath  brought  in — 
not  till  he  saw  the  free  and  welcome  re- 
course which  one  and  all  have  upon  this 
righteousness  by  faith  ;  and  how  instead 
of  springing  from  the  toilsome  but  pollu- 
ted obedience  of  man  upon  earth,  it  comes 
graciously  down  in  a  descending  minis- 
tration from  heaven,  upon  those  who  be- 
lieve,— ^Not  till  then,  could  he  behold  the 
reparation  that  was  commensurate  with 
the  demand  and  the  dignh/  of  God's 
Tiolated  law.  Now  was  he  made,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand,  that  un- 
der the  canopy  of  the  appointed  media- 
torship,  he  might  continue  to  hear  the 
thunders  of  the  law,  yet  feel  that  they 
rolled  innocuous  over  him :  and  this,  my 
brethren,  was  the  place  both  of  enlarge- 
ment |uid  of  quietness,  where  he  found 
rest  unto  his  souJ. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness that  gives  to  the  gospel  message  the 
character  of  a  joyful  sound,  the  going 
torth  o(  which  among  all  nations  shall  a& 
l^ifith  both  reconcile  and  regenerate  the 
wond.  That  were  indeed  a  g^ladsome 
land'  where  this  truth  was  preached  with 
acceptaace  and  with  power  from  all  the 
pulpits.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  great  bond  of 
re-union  between  earth  and  heaven.  It 
is  like  a  cord  of  love  let  down  from  the 
upper  sanctuary  among  the  sinful  men 
who  are  below ;  and  with  every  sinner 


who  takes  hold,  it  proves  the  conductor 
along  which  the  virtues  of  heaven,  as 
well  as  the  peace  of  heaven,  descend  up* 
on  him.  This  doctrine  of  grace  is  alto- 
gether a  doctrine  according  to  godliness, 
and  as  much  fitted  to  emancipate  the 
heart  from  the  tyranny  of  sin  as  from 
the  terrors  of  that  vengeance  which  is 
due  to  it  O,  it  is  an  idle  fear,  lest  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  should  spread  the 
licentiousness  of  a  proclaimed  impunity 
among  the  people.  All  experience  ai^ 
sures  the  opposite ;  and  that  in  parishes 
which  are  almost  all  plied  with  the  free 
offers  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of 
a  satisfying  atonement,  there  we  have 
the  best  and  the  holiest  families. 

But  it  may  be  suspected,  that  although 
such  a  theology  is  the  minister  of  peace 
it  cannot  be  the  minister  of  holinesa 
Now,  to  those  who  have  this  suspicion, 
and  who  would  represent  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith — ^that  article  as  Lu- 
ther calls  it,  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church— as  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
virtue,  I  would  put  one  question,  and 
ask  them  to  resolve  it      How  comes  it 
that  Scotland,  which,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  is  the  most  signalized  by  the 
rigid  Calvinism  of  her  pulpits,  should 
also  be  the  most  signalized  by  the  moral 
glory  that  sits  on  the  aspect  of  her  gene- 
ral population  ?     How,  in  the  name  of 
mystery,  should   it  happen  that  such  a 
theology  as  ours  is  conjoined  with  per- 
haps the  yet  most  unvitiated  peasantry 
amon^  the    nations    of   Christendom  % 
The  allegation  against  our  Churches  is, 
that  in  the  argumentation  of  our  abstract 
and  speculative  controversies,  the  people 
are  so  little  schooled  to  the  performance 
of  good   works.     And  how   then  is  it, 
that  in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  com- 
pared with  the  calendars  of  our  sister 
kingdom,  there  should  be  so  vastly  less 
to  do  with  their  evil  works  ?     It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  important  experience,  that 
in  that  country  where  there  is  the  most 
of  Calvanism,  there  should  be  the  leasp^ 
of  crime, — ^that  what  may  be  called  thle 
:  most  doctrinal  nation  of  Europe,  should, 
!  at  the  same  time,  be  the  least  depraved-^ 
I  and  the  land  wherein  people  are  m 
deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  ofial 
vation  by  grace,  should  be  the  leasydisr 
tempered  either  by  their  woekdayyprofli* 
gacies,  or  their  Sabbath    profaioationi 
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thai.  he.     For  it  must  be  observed  of  the 
German  reformer,  that  thbre  were  about 
him  a  certaift  softness  and  love  of  tran- 
quillity, which  inclined  him  more  to  the 
shade  of  a  studious  retirement,  than  to 
the  high  places  of  society.     The  truth  is, 
that  most  gladly  would  he  have  hid  him- 
self in  some  academic  bower  from  the 
strifes  and  the  storms  of  the  open  world ; 
and  sore  was  the  struggle  in  his  bosom 
ere   he  did  adventure  himself  into  the 
scenes  of  controversy  from    which   he 
afterwards  came  off  so  victorious.     It  was 
fortunate  for  mankind,  that  though  his 
love  of  peace  was  strong,  his  sense  of 
duty  was  vet  stronger,  and  that  with  a 
force  which  he  feU  to  be  imperious,  it 
bore  him  through  the  heats  ana  the  haz- 
ards of  his  great  warfare.     Still  it  was  at 
the  expense  of  a  most  painful  conflict 
with  the  tender  and  the  tremulous  sensi- 
bilities of  his  nature ;  for  really,  the  man's 
native  element  was  .contemplation  ;  and 
then  did  he  find  himself  at  his  most  ap- 
propriate exercise,  when  by  the  weapons, 
whether  of  a  spiritual  or.literary  cham- 
pionailiip,  he  fought,  as  he  did,  most  man- 
fully, the  battles  of  the  faith.     Our  coun- 
tryman was  altogether  of  sterner  mood  ; 
and  with  a  certain  rigidity  of  fibre  which 
the  other  had  not,  could  better  sustain 
himself  in  the  fray,  and  the  onset,  and 
the  close  encounter  of  more  immediate 
assailants.     It  has  been  said  of  him,  in 
virtue  of  his  impregnable  nervous  sys- 
tem, that  he  never  feared  the  face  of  clay, 
and  thus  was  he  admirably  fitted  for  the 
conduct  of  a  hi^h  enterprise,  amid  the 
terrors  of  scowhng  royalty,  and  among* 
the  turbulent  nobles  of  our  land.     Each 
had  a  part  to  sustain  ;  and  each  was  sin- 
gularly qualifieciPby  Providence  for  the 
performance  of  it, — the  one,  from   his 
closet  to  spread  the  light  of  the  principles 
of  reformation  over  the  face  of  Christen- 
dom— the  other,  in  the  boisterous  poli- 
tics of  a  court,  or  by  the  energy  of^  his 
living  voice  from  the  pulpit,  to  do  the  ex- 
ecutive work  of  reformation  in  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Christendom.     It  is  obvious 
that  Luther^s  was  the  superior  station  of 
the  two  ;  and  that  to  him  Knox  was  sub- 
ordinate.    And  it  is  well  in  this  bustling 
age,  when  there  is  so  much  of  demand 
from    the    public    functionaries  of  our 
Church  for  the  labour  of  mere  handi- 
iA>rk,  and  so  little  for  that  of  literary 


preparation — it  is  weU  to  notice,  in  thfl 
present  instance,  that  while  the  practical 
talent  of  Knox  carried  him  to  such  high 
ascendancy  over  the  afiairs  of  men,  ue 
pure  and  the  powerful  intellect  of  Luther 
won  for  him  a  higher  ascendancy  still- 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  press, 
and  by  virtue  of  scholarship  alone,  he 
bore  with  greater  weight  than  did  all  his 
coadjutors  on  the  living  history  of  the 
world — and  that,  alter  all,  it  was  from  the 
cell  of  studious  contemplation,  from  the 
silent  depository  of  a  musing*  and  medi- 
tative ^irit,  there  came  forth  the  strong- 
est and  the  most  widely  felt  impulse  on 
the  mechanism  of  human  society. 

I'his  then  is  the  first  great  service 
which  our  Reformers  achieved  for  man- 
kind, even  freedom  of  access  to  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth,  and  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  explained  as  we  have  already 
done  over  the  contents  of  it.  The 
second,  which  springs  immediately  from 
the  first,  but  which  deserves  a  separate 
consideration,  is  a  thedlpgy  not  created 
by  them,  but  a  theology  evolved  by  them 
(hid  most  eminently  subservient  both  to 
the  peace  and  the  holiness  of  individuals, 
and  to  the  general  virtues  of  the  world. 

In  Milner's  Church  History  (a  book 
that  I  would  commend  to  the  perusal  of 
every  devout  and  desirous  Christian)  we 
have  a  deeply  interesting  narrative  of 
those  mental  processes  through  which 
Luther  did  at  length  find  rest  to  his  soul. 
There  was  nought  whatever  in  all  the 
penances  of  that  laborious  superstition 
wherein  he  had  been  educated,  tnat  could 
bring  peace  to  his  conscience,  deeply 
stricken  as  it  was  by  a  sense  of  guilt,  and 
of  the  holiness  and  awful  majesty  of 
that  Being  a^inst  whom  he  had  offended. 
The  Spirit  of  God  seems,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  have  convinced  him,  and  that 
most  pungently  and  most  profoimdly,  of 
the  malignity  of  sin ;  and  then  it  was  that 
he  felt  how,  in  the  whole  round  of  the  ob- 
servances and  absolutions  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  he  conld  meet  with  no  adequate 
Saviour.  Meanwhile  the  law  pursued 
him  with  its  exactions  and  its  terrors,  and 
long  and  weary  was  the  period  of  his 
spirit's  agitations  ere  he  arrived  at  that  hid- 
ing-place in  which  alone  he  could  confi- 
dently feel  that  he  was  safe.  He  experi- 
enced, in  regard  to  all  the  ceremonies  of 
that  corrupt  ritual  in  which  he  had  beer 
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trained,  what  the  apostle  affirms  in  regard 
to  the  not  impure,. hut  still  imperfect  ritual 
of  Moses.  ^<  it  is  not  possible  that  the  hlood 
of  bulL^  and  of  goats  should  take  away 
sin."  And  thus,  after  the  payment  of  all 
the  debts  and  of  all  the  drudgeries  which 
his  church  had  ordained  for  transgres- 
sion, he  felt  that  his  sins  vttere  not  taken 
away.  He  performed  them,  but  he  was 
not  purged  by  them  ;  and  so  a  sense  of 
his  unexpiated  guilt  still  adhered  to  him, 
like  an  arrow  sticking  fast  It  was  then 
that  he  was  led  to  ask  for  the  old  paths- 
that  he  might  find  out  the  good  way,  and 
walk  therein.  And  it  was  not  till  the 
light  of  Scripture,  beaming  with  its  own 
direct  radiance,  and*  powerfully  reflected 
from  the  pages  of  Augustine,  shone  up- 
on his  inquiry — not  till  he  came  within 
view  of  that  great  aacrifice  which  was 
made  once  for  the  «ina  of  the  world-— not 
till  the  imaginary  merit  of  human  actions 
was  all  swept  away,  and  there  was  sub- 
stituted in  its  place  the  everlasting  righ- 
teousz^ess  which  Christ  hath  brought  in — 
not  till  he  saw  the  free  and  welcome  re- 
course which  one  and  all  have  upon  thb 
righteousness  by  faith  ;  and  how  instead 
of  springing  from  the  toilsome  but  pollu- 
ted obedience  of  man  upon  earth,  it  comes 
graciously  down  in  a  descending  minis- 
tration from  heaven,  upon  those  who  be- 
lieve,— ^Not  till  then,  could  he  behold  the 
reparation  that  was  commensurate  with 
the  demand  and  the  dignit/  of  God's 
violated  law.  Now  was  he  made,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  understand,  that  un- 
der the  canopy  of  the  appointed  media- 
torship,  he  might  continue  to  hear  the 
thunders  of  the  law,  yet  feel  that  they 
rolled  innocuous  over  him :  and  this,  my 
brethren,  was  the  place  both  of  enlarge- 
ment #md  of  quietness,  where  he  found 
rest  unto  his  soul. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  imputed  righteous- 
ness that  gives  to  the  gospel  message  the 
character  of  a  joyful  sound,  the  going 
ibrth  of  which  among  all  nations  shall  a& 
length  both  reconcile  and  regenerate  the 
world.  That  were  indeed  a  gladsome 
land'  where  this  truth  Avas  preached  with 
acceptance  and  with  power  from  all  the 
pulpits.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  ^reat  bond  of 
rerunion  between  earth  and  heaven.  It 
is  like  a  cord  of  love  let  down  from  the 
upper  sanctuary  among  the  sinful  men 
who  are  below ;  and  with  every  sinner 


who  takes* hold,  it  proves  the  conductor 
along  which  the  virtues  of  heaven,  ai 
well  as  the  peace  of  heaven,  descend  up* 
on  him.  This  doctrine  of  grace  is  alto* 
gather  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness, 
and  as  much  fitted  to  emancipate  the 
heart  from  the  tymnny  of  sin  as  from 
the  terrors  of  that  vengeance  which  is 
due  to  it.  O,  it  is  an  idle  fear,  lest  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  should  spread  the 
licentiousness  of  a  proclaimed  impunity 
among  the  people.  All  experience  ai^ 
sures  the  opposite ;  and  that  in  parishes 
which  are  almost  all  plied  with  the  free 
offers  of  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of 
a  satisfying  atonement,  there  we  hare 
the  best  and  the  holiest  families. 

But  it  may  be  suspected,  that  although 
such  a  theology  is  the  minister  of  peace 
it  cannot  be  the  minister  of  holinesa 
Now,  to  tbose  who  have  this  suspicion, 
and  who  would  represent  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faitn — that  article  as  Lu- 
ther calls  it,  of  a  standing  or  falling 
church — as  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
virtue,  I  would  put  one  question,  and 
ask  them  to  resolve  it.  How  comes  it 
that  Scotland,  which,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  is  the  most  signalized  by  the 
rigid  Calvinism  of  her  pulpits,  should 
also  be  the  most  signalized  by  the  moral 
glory  that  sits  on  the  aspect  of  her  gene- 
ral  population  ?  How,  in  the  name  of 
mystery,  should  it  happen  that  such  a 
theology  as  ours  is  coi^oined  with  per- 
haps the  yet  most  un vitiated  peasantry 
among  the  nations  of  Christendom  % 
The  allegation  against  our  Churches  is, 
that  in  the  argumentation  of  our  abstract 
and  speculative  controversies,  the  people 
are  so  little  schooled  to  the  performance 
*of  good  works.  And  how  then  is  it^ 
that  in  our  courts  of  justice,  when  com- 
pared with  the  calendars  of  our  sister 
kingdom,  there  ahould  be  so  vastly  less 
to  do  with  their  evil  works?  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  imporUmt  experience,  that 
in  that  country  where  there  is  the  most 
of  Calvanism,  there  should  be  the  least 
of  crime, — that  what  may  be  called  the 
most  doctrinal  nation  of  Europe,  should, 
at  the  same  time,  be  the  least  depraved— 
and  the  land  wherein  people  are  most 
deeply  imbued  with  the  principles  of  sal- 
vation by  grace,  should  be  the  least  diB> 
tempered  either  by  their  weekday  profli* 
gacies,  or  their  Sabbath    profanation! 
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When  Knox  came  over  from  the  school 
of  Gteneva,  he  brought  its  strict,  and,  at 
that  time,  uncorrupted  orthodoxy,  along 
with  him;  and  with  it  he  pervaded  aU 
the  formularies  of  that  church  which  was 
founded  by  him ;  and  not  only  did  it 
flame  abroad  from  all  our  pulpits,  but, 
through  our  schools  and  cur  catechisms, 
it  was  brought  down  to  tlie  boyhood  of 
our  land;  and  from  one  generation  to 
another,  have  our  Scottish  youth  been 
familiarized  to  the  sound  of  it  from  their 
very  infancy ;  and  unpromising  as  such 
a  system  of  tuition  might  be  in  the  eye 
of  the  mere  academic  moralist  to  the 
object  of  building  up  a  virtuous  and  well- 
doing peasantry,  certain  it  is,  that,  as  the 
wholesale  result, there  has  palpably  come 
forth  of  it  the  most  moral  peasantry  in 
Europe  notwithstanding.  We  know  of 
great  and  grievous  declensions,  partly 
owing  to  the  extension  of.  our  crowdea 
cities  being  most  inadequately  followed 
up  by  such  a  multiplication  oi  churches 
and  parishes  as  might  give  fair  scope  to 
the  energies  of  our  ecclesiastical  system ; 
and  principally,  we  fear  to  a  declension 
from  that  very  theology  which  has  been 
denounced  as  the  enemy  of  practical 
righteousness.  But  on  this  last  topic  we 
forbear  to  detain  you ;  for  vastly  rather 
than  expatiate  on  the  degeneracies  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  middle  age  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  incline  to  re- 
joice in  the  symptoms  of  its  bright  and 
blessed  revival ;  and  would  therefore 
only  say,  that  should,  in  mockery  of  these 
anticipations,  the  people  of  our  land  fall 
wholly  away  from  the  integrity  of  their 
forefathers — should  there  come  a  great 
and  general  deterioration  in  the  worth  of 
our  common  people,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause preceded  by  a  great  and  general 
deterioration  in  the  zeal,  and  the  doc- 
trines, and  the  services  of  our  clergymen. 
And  if  ever  the  families  of  our  beloved 
land  shall  have  apostatised  from  the  vir- 
tues of  the  olden  time,  it  will  lie  a^  the 
^^M|oor  of  pastors  who  have  been  unfaithful 
td  their  trust,  and  of  pastors  who  have 
apostatised  from  the  good  old  divinity  of 
other  days. 

\But  in  this  enumeration  of  Knox's  ser- 
vice to  Scotlant?)  we  must  now  pass  on 
from  the  theology  of  this  great  reformer, 
to  what  may  be  called  certain  arrange- 
ments   of  ecclesiastical   jolity,   which, 


through  his  means  have  been  instituted  in 
our  land.  And  this  is  the  subject,  we 
think,  upon  which  the  schemes  and  the 
settlements  of  a  comparatively  younger 
age  lie  most  open  to  the  animadversions 
of  a  now  older  world  ;  for,  while  a  per- 
fect theology  may  be  drawn  at  once  from 
the  now  finislted  book  of  revelation,  it  is 
not  a  perfect  ecclesiastical  polity,  but 
only  one  that  admits  of  successive  im- 
provements, which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  yet  unfinished,  but  constantly  pro- 
gressive book  of  experience.  On  this 
ground,  therefore,  we  shall  consent  to  be 
enlightened  by  the  venerable  founder  of 
our  church,  but  we  shall  not  consent  to  be 
enthralled  by  him;  and,  in  fearlessly 
commenting  both  upon  his  excellencies 
and  his  errors,  we  feel  ourselves  to 
be  only  breath insf  in  that  element  of  lib- 
erty wherewith  himself  did  impregnate 
the  atmosphere  of  our  now  emancipated 
land — to  oe  only  folio  wing  that  noble  ex- 
ample of  independence  which  himself 
has  bequeathed  to  us. 

But  m  this  part  of  our  exposition,  we 
must  be  very  far  shorter  than  the  magni- 
tude of  the  theme  would  require ;  for  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  almost  every  occa- 
sional sermon,  that  the  topics  wherewith 
it  stinds  associated,  are  far  too  unwieldy 
for  one  address — else  we  should  have 
ventured  to  apply  our  introductory  prin- 
ciples on  the  suDJect  of  ancient  authorities 
and  ancienf  times,  more  closely  than  we 
can  now  afford  to  the  question,  of  that 
precise  deference  which  is  due  to  our 
illustrious  Reformer.  We  should  have 
especially  urs'ed  it  upon  you,  that  neither 
he  nor  any  omer  of  the  venerable  Found- 
ers of  our  establishment,  shone  upon  us 
in  their  own  radiance,  but  only  by  a 
light  reflected  upon  us  from  the  puxe  and 
primary  radiance  of  Scripture — and  that, 
in  fact,  the  great  service  which  they  ren- 
dered to  posterity,  lay  in  the  removal  of 
those  obstructions  which  stood  between 
ihe  truths  of  revelation,  and  the  private 
independent  judgment  of  men.  It  is  in 
virtue  of  their  exertions,  that  each  may 
now  look  to  the  Bible  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  not  with  the  eyes  of  another ;  and 
we  only  use  the  privilege,  which  they 
have  won  for  us,  when  we  try  even 
themselves,  either  by  that  book  of'^rovela* 
tion,  which  shines  as  brightly  upon  us  as 
upon  them,  or  by  that  book  of  oxperiencs 
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K>  which  every  century  is  adding  so 
many  leaves,  and  which  at  present  shiiies 
more  hrightlv  than  ever  on  the  men  of 
our  now  older  world.  The  man  of  the 
day  th&i  now  is,  if  thoroughly  and  intelli- 
^entlv  lead  in  that  book,  is  as  much 
wise!*  tnai)  the  man  of  a  distant  antiquity, 
IS  the  noary-headed  sage  is  wiser  than  a 
itriph'ng.  And  in  utter  reversal  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  to  idolize  the  men  of 
other  days,  as  if  they  were  the  patriarchs 
of  our  species,  we  affirm,  that  the  Lu- 
thers,  and  the  Knoxes,  and  the  Cal?ins, 
and  the  Zuingliuses  of  old,  are  but  as  the 
youths  of  this  world's  history ;  and  if 
there  be  any  individuals' now  gifted  with 
as  great  a  degree  of  mental  vigour  and 
sagacity,  they  with  a  larger  book  of  ex- 
perience before  them,  are,  in  truth,  its 
bearded  and  its  venerable  patriarchs. 

We  shall  now,  however,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  very  few  sentences  about  three 
dititinct  matters  of  ecclesiastical  polity — 
and  that  chiefly  ,as  specimens  of  the  way 
in  whicli  a  man  of  great  authority  and 
reputation  may  be  deferred  to  when  we 
think  that  he  is  m  the  right;  and  be 
ouestioned,  when  we  doubt  that  he  is  in 
the  wrong. 

Our  first,  then,  is  a  topic  of  the  most 
eordia]  and  unmixed  eulogy.  Knox  was 
the  chief  compiler  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  and  to  him  we  owe  our  pre- 
sent system  of  parochial -education.  By 
that  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  a 
school  was  required  for  every  parish ; 
and,  had  all  its  views  been  followed  up, 
a  college  would  have  been  erected  m 
every  notable  town.  On  this  inestimable 
service  done  to  Scotland  we  surely  do  not 
need  to  expatiate.  The  very  mention  of 
it  lights  up  an  instant  and  enthusiastic 
approval  in  every  bosom.  And  with  all 
the  veneration  that  is  due  on  other  grounds 
to  our  Reformer,  we  hold  it  among  the 
proudest  glories  of  his  name,  that  it  stands 
associated  with  an  institution,  which  has 
spread  abroad  the  light  of  a  most  beau- 
teous moral  decoration  throughout  all  the 
hamlets  of  our  land,  and  is  dear  to  every 
Scottish  heart  as  are  the  piety  and  the 
worth  of  its  peasant  families. 

In  the  second  topic,  to  which  we  shall 
advert,  he  was  not  so  successful,  but  it 
argues  not  the  less  for  his  sagacity  and 
his  patiiotism.  We  mean  that  contest, 
in  which  he  failed,  for  the  entire  appro- 
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priation  of  the  patrimony  of  the  church 
to  publy  objects,  rather  than  that  it  should 
be  seized  upon  by  the  rapacity  of  private 
individuals.  On  this  matter  I  crave  the 
reading  of  a  short  extract  from  the  ad- 
mirable biography  of  Knox  by  Dr.  M 
Crie — a  work  that  should  be  enshrined 
in  every  public,  and  which  is  not  sought 
after  as  it  deserves,  if  it  have  not  also 
a  place  in  every  private  library  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  Another  source  of  distress  to  the  Re- 
former, at  this  time,  was  a  scheme  which 
the  courtiers  had  formed  for  ahering  the 
policy  of  the  church,  and  securing  to 
themselves  the  principal  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues.  This  plan  seems 
to  have  been  concerted  under  the  regen- 
cy of  Lennox ;  it  began  to  be  put  into 
execution  during  that  of  Mar,  and  was 
afterwards  completed  by  Morton.  We 
have  already  had  an  occasion  to  notice 
the  aversion  of  many  of  the  nobility  to 
the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  the  principal 
source  from  which  this  aversion  sprung. 
While  the  Earl  of  Murray  administered 
the  government,  he  prevented  any  new 
encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
church ;  but  the  succeeding  regents  were 
either  less  friendly  to  them,  or  less  able 
to  bridle  the  avarice  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles.  Several  of  the  richest  bene- 
fices becoming  vacant  by  the  decease,  or 
by  the  sequestration  of  the  popish  incum« 
bents  who  had  been  permitted  to  retain 
them,  it  was  necessary  to  determine  in 
what  manner  they  should  be  disposed  of 
for  the  future.  The  church  had  uni- 
formly required  that  their  revenues  should 
be  divided,  and  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
religious  and  the  literary  establishments; 
but  with  this  demand  the  courtiers  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  comply.  At  the 
same  time,  the  total  secularization  of  them 
was  deemed'  too  bold  a  step ;  nor  could 
laymen,  with  any  shadow  of  consistency, 
or  by  a  valid  title,  hold  benefices  which 
the  law  declared  to  be  ecclesiastical. 
The  ex])edient  resolved  on  was,  that  th^ 
bishoprics  and  other  livings  should  be 
presented  to  certain  ministers,  who,  pre- 
vious to  their  admission,  should  make 
over  the  principal  part  of  their  revenues 
to  such  noblemen  aS  had  obtained  the 
patronage  of  them  from  the  court." 

This  most  grievous  error  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Scottish  reformation,*  (but  fat 
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which  Knox  is  nQt  at  all  chargeable)  is 
but  little  understood  by  the  public  at 
large,  and  in  the  statement  of  which 
therefore  we  do  not  expect  to  be  greatly 
sympathized  with.  It  was  that  compro- 
mise which  took  place  between  the  ec- 
clesiastics and  the  nobles  of  our  land ; 
and  in  virtue  of  which  the  former  con- 
curred, or  rather  were  compelled  to  ac- 
quiesce, in  both  oui:  church  and  our 
literary  establishments  being  shorn  of 
their  patrimony.  The  effect  has  been 
that  a  revenue,  which  micfht  have  been 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  an  increasing 
population,  now  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  Christian  instruction  ;  or  which 
might  have  been  applied  to  uphold,  in 
strength  and  in  splendour,  those  Univer- 
sities of  our  land,  which  both  in  their 
endowments  and  their  architecture  are 
fast  hastening  to  degradation  and  decay 
— is  now  wholly  secularized,  and  serves 
but  to  augment  the  expense  and  the 
luxury  of  private  families.  And  in  the 
face  of  all  that  contempt  and  that  com- 
mon-place which  the  beneficed  priest- 
hood of  every  establishment  has  to  en- 
dure, we  scruple  not  to  say,  that  what 
Knox  by  his  sagacity  foresaw,  and  which 
he  strove  in  vain  to  make  head  against, 
has  been  most  fearfully  realized, — ^and 
that  the  high  interests  both  of  religion 
and  of  learning  suffer  at  this  day,  under 
the  effects  of  that  unprincipled,  that  truly 
Gothic  spoliation. 

We  are  aware  of  a  fashionable  politi- 
cal economy  in  this  our  day,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  leaving  untouched  the  splen- 
dour and  the  luxury  of  our  higher 
classes,  would  suffer  the  public  function- 
aries to  starve;  and  in  oppositign  to 
which  we  at  present  affirm  (for  we  have 
no  time  to  argue),  that  in  the  progress 
both  of  landed  ana  of  mercantile  wealth, 
both  the  officers  of  religion *and  the  offi- 
cers of  education  have  been  left  immea- 
hurablv  too  far  behind  in  the  career  of 
an  advancing  society.  On  this  topic  we 
make  common  cause  with  all  other  pub- 
lic functionaries ;  and,  in  despite  of  the 
popular  outcry  against  it,  we  hold,  that 
from  the  highest  judges  in  the  land,  to 
the  humblest  teacher  of  a  village  school, 
there  ought  to  be  one  great  and  general 
augmentation — ^it  being  ouv  first  principle 
thai  every  public  functionary  should  do 
his  duty  Avell ;  and  our  second,  that  every 


public  functionary  should  be  well  paid 
for  the  doing  of  it. 

The  third  topic -to  which  we  shall  ad* 
vert,  is  that  in  which  we*hold  Knox  to 
have  been  in  error — ^though  precisely 
such  an  error  as  I  think  that  the  book  of 
our  now  larger  experience,  in  which  so 
many  lessons  are  inscribed  since  his  day, 
of  the  wisdom  and  efficacy  of  toleration, 
would  have  expelled  from  his  mind. 

It  was  an  error,  however,  not  confined 
to  the  reformers  of  any  particular  coun- 
try ;  for,  in  truth,  it  was  shared  alike 
among  all  the  theologians  of  all  the  de- 
nominations in  Christendom.  It  con 
sisted  in  the  imagination,  and  it  was 
an  imagination  quite  universal  in  these 
days,  that  Christianity  could  not  flour- 
ish, nay,  that  it  could  not  exist,  save 
in  the  one  framework  of  one  certain  and 
defined  ecclesiastical  constitution ;  and 
hence  with  us,  that  there  could  be  no 
light  and  no  efiicacy  in  the  ministrations 
of  the  ^spel,  unless  the}^  were  conducted 
according  to. the  forms,  and  in  the  strict 
model  and  frame- work  of  Presbytery. 
And  so,  in  the  works  of  some  of  the 
older  worthies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
we  read  about  as  often  of  black  Prelacy, 
as  we  do  of  her  who  was  arrayed  m 
scarlet,  and  is  the  mother  of  all  abomina- 
tions. Now,  it  is  surely  better  that  this 
extreme  and  exclusive  intolerance  is  al- 
most wholly  don|9  away ;  and  better  still 
it  would  be,*  if  the  two  co-ordinate  estab- 
lishments of  our  island,  while  they  kept 
by  their  own  respective  frame- works, 
snould  acknowledge  each  of  the  other, 
that  ahhough  by  a  different  machinery, 
there  may  be  the  same  right  and  reli- 
gious principle  to  animate  the  movements, 
and  the  same  high  capacities  for  religious 
usefulness  with  both ;  that  if  the  one, 
perhaps,  have  more  .thoroughly  leavened 
with  Christianity  the  bulk  of  her  popula- 
tion, the  other  is  more  signalized  by  the 
prowess  of  her  sons,  in  the  high  walks 
of  Christian  scholarship;  that  m  hei 
Clarkes,  and  her  Butlers,  and  her  War- 
burtons,  and  her  Hurds,  and  her  Hors- 
leys,  and  her  Paleys,  and  her  Watsons, 
we  behold  the  divines  of  a  church,  which 
of  ail  others  has  stood  the  foremost,  and 
wielded  the  mightiest  polemic  arm  in  the 
battles  of  the  Faith. 

I  entreat  to  be  forgiven  if  I  make  one 
allusion  more,  if  not  to  an  error  on  thf 
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fnrt  of  our  old  reformers,  at  .east  to  a 
peculiarity  of  theirs,  which  is  not,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  so  authoritatively  eojoined 
by  the  book  of  God's  revelatioo,  as  to 
Stand  exempted  from  all  charge  and  reck- 
oning on  the  part  of  those  who,  in  our 
own  modern  day,  have  at  least  the  benefit 
of  a  larger  and  more  luminous  book  of 
experience  than  they  had.     We  utterly 
refuse  to  go  along  with  the  ancients  oi 
our  church  in  their  stern  and  severe  sen- 
timent of  Prelacy.     And  however  right 
they  may  have  been  in  their  8entime[|^  of 
another  denomination,  yet  still  it  is,  at  the 
very  least,  a  .questionable  thing,  whether 
they  were  right  in  their  stern  and  severe 
treatment    of   Popery.      After    bavin? 
wrested  from  Popery  its  armour  of  intoH 
erance,  was  it  right  to  wield  that  very 
armou  r  against  the  eoemy  that  bad  fiillen  ? 
After  having  laid  it  prostrate  by  the  use 
alone  of  a  spiritual  weapon,  was  it'  right 
or  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  it  prostrate, 
to  make  use  of  a  carnal  one  7 — thus  re- 
versing the  characters  oi  ^at  war&re, 
which   Truth  -had  sustained,  and  with 
such  triumph,  against  Falsehood ;  and 
vilifying  the  noble  cause  by  an  associate 
so  unseemly,  as  that  which  the  power  of 
the  state  can  make  to  bear  on  the  now 
disarmed  and  subjugated  minority.  Surely 
the  very  strength  which  won  for  Protes- 
tantism its  ascendancy  in  these  realms  is 
competent  of  itself  to  preserve  it;   and 
if  argjjment  and  Scripture  alone  have 
achieved  the  victory  over  fiilsehood,  why 
not  confide  to  argument  and  Scripture 
alone  the  maintenance  of  the  truth?     It 
is  truly  instructive  to  mark,  how,  on  the 
moment  that  the  forces  of  the  statute-book 
were  enlisted  on  .the  side  of  Protestant- 
ism, from  that  moment  Popery,  armed 
with  a  generous  indignancy  against  its 
oppressors,  put  on  that  moral  strength, 
which  persecution  always  gives  to  every 
cause  that  is  at  once  honoured  and  sus^ 
tained  bv  it     O,  if  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty  had  but  kept  by  their  own  spiritual 
weapons,  when  the  cause  was  moving 
onward  in  such  prosperity,  and  with  such 
triumph  I     But  when  they  threw  aside 
argument,  and  brar  dished  the  ensigns  of 
authority,  then  it  was  that  truth  felt  the 
virtue  go  out  of  her ;  and  falsehood,  in- 
spired with  an  energy  before  unknown, 
planted  the  unyielding  footstep,  and  put 
on  the  resolute  defiance.     And  now  that 


centuries  have  rolled  on,  all  the  influences 
whether  of  persuation  or  of  power,  have 
been  idly  thrown  away  on  the  firm,  the 
impracticable  countenance  of  an  aggrieved 
population. 

But  we  gladly  hasten  away  from  all 
these  topics,  on  some  of  which,  indeed, 
we  ought  not  to  have  touched,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  distinction  be- 
tween those  cases  in  which  we  should 
defer  to  the  voice  of  antiquity,  and  prize 
its  directbn  as  the  good  ola  wsy ;  and 
those  cases  in  which  the  lesson  that  hath 
come  down  to  us-  from  antiquity,  should 
be  regarded  in  no  ocher  light  than  as  the 
puerility  ^of  a  then  younger  species,  the 
yet  weak  and  unformed  judgment  of  the 
world^s  boy-hood.  The  light  of  experi- 
ence which  feebly  glimmers  at  the  outset 
of  History,  brightens  onward  in  its  pro- 
gress. But  the  same  does  not  hold  of  the 
light  of  revelation,  which  shone  with  as 
pure  (gad  as  clear  a  radiance  on  the  pa* 
triarchs  of  our  church,  as  it  hath  sinco 
done  on  any  of  its  succeeding  generations. 
Nay,  it  is  a  possible  thing,  that  in  the 
ages  which  followed  the  first  establish- 
ment of  Presbytery  in  Scotland,  there 
mav  have  been  deviations  from  the  spirit 
and  simplicity  of  Scripture }  that  the 
pride  of  intellect,  and  of  human  specula- 
tion, may  have  carried  it  high  against 
that  authoritative  truth,  which  hath  come 
down  to  our  world  from  the  upper  sanc- 
tuary ;  that  from  the  exercise  of  a  care- 
less and  a  corrupt  patronage,  many  of 
our  parishes  mfiy  have  been  exposed  to 
the  withering  influence  of  a  careless  and 
a  corrupt  clergy  ;  that  thus,  in  the  shape 
of  cold  and^  neartless  apathy,  a  moral 
blight,  or  mildew,  may  have  descended 
on  our  land ;  and  that,  what  with  a  mea- 
gre theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  ex- 
tinct or  nearly  expiring  seal  on  the  other, 
there  may  have  been  an  utter  degeneracy 
from  that  golden  period,  when  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  shone  full  upon  many  an 
understanding,  and  the  spirit  of  the  bible 
animated  many  a  desirous  and  devoted 
heart  It  is  not  that  the  wisdom  of  expe- 
rience was  greater  then  than  it  is  now,, 
but  it  is  that  the  wisdom  of  faith  and  piety 
was  greater  then  than  it  is  now,  that  we 
should  so  much  ameliorate  our  present 
age  by  calling  back  the  genius  of  the 
olden  time.  And  did  we  but  revert  as 
before  to  the  strict  guidance  and  authority 
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of  Revelation ;  did  we,  renouncing  our 
own  imaginations,  make  our  submissive 
appeal  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimony; 
did  we  only  suffer  the  word  of  God  to 
carry  it  at  all  times  over  the  wayward 
fancies  of  men,  and  so  recur  to  the  apos- 
tolic humility,  and  the  apostolic  zeal,  of 
former,  periods — this,  this  is  what  is 
meant  in  our  tekt  by  the  good  old  way. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  now  address  you 
as  members  of  the  Church  of  Scotknd, 
which  in  principle  is  essentially  Protest- 
ant ;  and  which,  though  like  othet 
churches  it  has  its  articles  and  its  formu- 
laries of  doctrine,  yet  wants  no  such  dis- 
cipleship  as  that  which  is  grounded  on 
blind  submission  to  her  authority — ^bat 
only  the  discipleship  of  those,  who  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  judgment  and  their 
conscience,  honestly  believe  her  doctrine 
to  be  grounded  on  the  authority  of  the 
word  of  Qod.  Both  her  Catechism  and 
Confession  of  faith  have  been  given  to  the 
public  with  note  and  comment,  it  is  true, 
but  with  note  and  comment  that  consist 
exclusively  of  Bible  texts ;  and  so,  like 
apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,  they 
offer  a  list  of  dogmata,  but  of  dogmata 
eet,  As  it  were,  or  embossed  in  Scripture. 

The  natural  depravity  of  man  ;  his 
teed  Doth  of  a  regeneration  and  of  an 
Atonement;  the  accomplishment  of  the 
one  by  the  efficacy  of  a  divine  sacrifice, 
and  of  the  other  by  the  operation  of  a 
sanctifying  spirit :  the  doctrine  that  a  sin- 
ner is  justified  by  faith,  followed  up,  most 
earnestly  and  incessantly  followed  up, 
through  the  pulpits  of  our  land,  by  the 
doctrine  that  he  is  judged  by  works ;  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  as  tf\e  alone  foun- 
dation of  his  meritorious  claim  to  heaven, 
but  this  followed  up  by  his  own  personal 
righteousness  as  the  indispensable  prepa- 
ration for  heaven's  exercises  and  heaven's 
joys ;  the  free  offer  of  pardon  even  to 
the  chief  of  sinners,  but  this  followed  up 
by  the  practical  calls  of  repentance,  with- 
out which  no  orthodoxy  can  save  him  ; 
the  amplitude  of  the  gospel  invitations, 
and,  lu  despite  of  all  that  has  been  so 
unintelligently  said  about  our  gloomy  and 
relentless  Calvanism,  the  wide  and  unex- 
cepted  amnesty  that  is  held  forth  to  every 
creature  under  heaven,  so  as  that  the 
message  of  reconciliation  may  be  made 
to  circulate  round  the  globe,  and  the 
Overtures  of  welcome  and  good  will  from 


the  mercy  seat  above,  be  afiectionatelj 
urged  on  all  the  individuals  of  all  the 
families  of  earth  below — these  are  the 
main  credenda  of  a  church  that  has  oft 
been  reproached  for  its  hard  and  unfeel- 
ing  theology^-but  nevertheless,  a  theolo- 
gy which,  deeply  seated  as  it  still  is  in 
the  afllections  of  our  peasantry,  hath  ap- 
proved itself  by  their  virtues  and  their 
general  habits,  to  be,  after  all,  the  fittest 
basis  on  which  to  sustain  the  moral 
worth  and  the  moral  energies  of  the 
nayn. 

In  adhering  then  to  such  a  church  and 
to  such  a  creed,  you  adhere  to  what  we 
have  no  hesitation  m  characterising  as 
the  g^od  old  way  of  your  forefathers — 
not  Sie  less  dear,  we  trust,  to  many  ol 
you,  that  you  have  now  separated  from 
that  interesting  land,  and  perhaps  look 
back  through  the  dim  and  distant  recol- 
lection of  many  years,  to  the  days  of 
your  cherished  and  well-taught  boyhood. 
In  this  house  of  wider  accommodation,  a 
far  larger  number  of  our  countrymen 
than  before,  can  realize  the  services  of  a 
Scottish  Sabbath.  And,  when  we  think 
of  the  constant  accessions  which  are 
making  to  this  number,  and  that  too,  by 
the  yearly  influx  of  exposed  and  unpro- 
tected youth  into  this  vast  metropolis,  the 
moral  importance  of  such  an  erection  as 
the  present  rises  above  all  computation. 
We  cannot  look  indeed  to  those  who 
have  recently  quitted  the  parental  roof, 
and  now  in  the  open  world  are  in  the 
midst  of  its  snares  and  its  foarful  expo- 
sures, without  regarding  it  as  the  most 
afiecting  of  all  spectacles,  When  any  one 
of  them  gives  up  the  comparative  inno- 
cence of  his  tender  years,  and  thence 
pass^  into  the  hardihood  and  the  know- 
mg  depravity  of  vice.     In  the  whole  com- 

Cof  nature,  there  is  not  a  wreck  more 
sntaUe,  or  which  presents  an  object 
of  more  distressful  contemplation,  than 
does  the  ruin  of  youthful  modesty.  And 
the  flower  that  withers  upon  its  stalk,  and 
all  whose  blushing  graces  have  now 
vanished  into  the  loathsomeness  of  vilest 
putrefaction,  is  but  the  faint  emblem  of  so 
sad  an  overthrow.  That  indeed  is  one 
of  the  darkest  transitions  in  the  history 
of  man,  when  he  exchanges  the  simpli* 
cities  of  his  early  home  for  the  riot,  and 
the  intemperance,  and  the  daring  excesses 
that  arc  acted  in  haunts  of  profligacy— 
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when  by  the  loud  laugh  of  his  forerun- 
ners in  guilt,  all  his  purposes  of  virtue 
are  overborne ;  and  he  is  at  length 
tempted,  among  the  urgencies  and  the 
contaminations  of  surrounding  example, 
to  cast  his  principle  and  his  purity  away 
from  him.  Be  assured  that,  in  the  wild 
and  lurid  gleams  of  frantic  dissipation, 
there  is  nought  that  can  compensate  i&r 
the  ca4m,  the  beauteous  lustre,  which 
some  have  left  behind  you  in  the  abode 
of  domestic  piety.  And  therefore,  now 
that  you  have  departed  from  the  hallowed 
tnflnences  of  an  atmosphere  so  pure  and 
80  kindly,  let  me  entreat  you,  hy  all  the 
high  interests  which  belong  to  you.  as  im- 
mortal creatures,  that  you  forget  not  the 
solemnity  of  a  father's  parting  advice, 
that  you  forget  not  the  tenderness  of  a 
mother's  prayers. 

One  01  the  likeliest  preservatives  of 
conduct  through  the  week,  is  a  powerful 
religious  application  to  the  conscience 
upon  the  Sahbath.  And  we  repeat  it  as 
matter  of  high  gratulation  to  our  Scot- 
tish families,  that  in  a  place  so  capacious 
as  this,  the  lessons  of  Christianity  are  to 
be  ministered  according  to  the  forms  of 
our  church,  and  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  her  sons — a  minister  who 
has  ever  counted  it  a  small  matter  to  be 
judged  of  man's  judgment,  but  who  is 
solemnized  by  the  thought  that  He  who 
judgeth  him  is  God — a  minister  who 
combines  with  the  utmost  fearlessness  for 
the  creature^  the-  utmost  docility  and 
reverence  for  the  Creator,— one  whose 
talents  and  whoise  colossal  strength  of 
mind  could  have  borne  him  aloft  to  the 
most  arduous  heights  of  science,  but  who 
now  holds  it  his  more  becoming,  as  in- 
deed it  is  his  more  dignified  part,  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  the  studies  and  the  pur- 
suits of  sacredness,— one  who  is  willing 
to  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  eternity  of 
Lis  people,  and  who,  after  having  sur- 
vived the  buffetings  of  a  whole  world  of 
gainsayers,  now  sits  do^vn  amongst  you 
with  the  well-earned  attachment  of  the 
thousands  who  know  his  worth,  and  who 


have  been  awakened  by  his  ministry. 
His  are  not  the  short-lived  triumphs  of  a 
mere  popular  empiricism,  but  the  fairly 
won  distinction  of  one  who  possesses  thp 
stamina  of  worth  and  endurance,  beine 
alike  gifted  with  great  principle,  and  with 
great  power.  But  it  is  not  distinction 
that  he  seeks ;  for  intent  upon  higher 
objects,  we  trust  the  paramount  aim  of 
his  spirit  to  be,  not  his  own  glory,  but  the 
glory  of  the  master  whom  he  serves ; 
and  that  actuated  by  motives  which  the 
world  can  neither  understand  nor  sym- 
pathise with,  he  has  received  of  that 
grace  from  above,  which  is  given  onljr  to 
the  humble,  ^nd  the  want  of  which 
would  stamp  an  utter  im potency  on  th& 
ablest  and  most  splendid  ministrations. 
If  thus  upholden,  he  has  nothing  to  fean 
Already  nave  the  outrages  of  a  rude  and 
licentious  press  broken  their  strength 
upon  him,  aild  are  dissipated.  And  now 
that  the  fume,  and  the  turbulence,  and 
the  uproar  of  this  temporary  warfare 
have  been  all  cleared  away,  does  he 
stand  forth  with  a  moral  dignity  on  his 
part,  and  a  warranted  conndence  upon 
yours,  which,  under  God,  are  the  best 
fi[uarantees  for  the  success  of  his  future 
mbours. 

May  the  spirit  of  all  c^race  abundantly 
strengthen  and  uphold  him  in  the  ardu* 
ous  office  to  which  he  has  been  called. 
May  living  water  from  the  sanctuary 
above  descend  on  the  ministrations  of  the 
word  here  below;  and  both  fertilizing 
the  soil  of  your  hearts,  and  fructifying 
the  good  seed  which  is  deposited  there, 
may  you  be  made  to  abound  in  all  the 
fruits  of  righteousness.  May  this  House 
in  future  years  be  the  scene  of  many 
sound  and  scriptural  conversions ;  and 
never,  till  in  the  course  of  generations  its 
walls  have  mouldered  into  decay,  and  its 
minarets  have  fallen,  never  may  it  cease 
either  in  our  own  day,  or  in  the  days  of 
our  children's  children,  to  be  a  gate  to 
Heaven,  a  place  of  busy  and  successful 
preparation  for  Heaven  s  exercises,  and 
Heaven's  joys. 
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SERMON  XXXII. 


T^e  Effect  of  ManU  Wrath  in  the  Agitation  of  Religious  Controvemtt, 
"  The  wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousnefls  of  God." — Jameb  L  20. 


Without  attempting,  what  we  shou  Id  feel 
to  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
discourse,  to  expound  the  principle  of  our 
text  in  all  its  generality,  we  shall  satisfy 
ourselves  with  adverting  to  but  one  or 
two  special  applications  of  it.  We  shall 
first  consider  the  effect  of  man^s  wrath 
when  interposed  between  the  call  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  minds  of  those  to  whom 
3ie  gospel  is  addressed — and,  secondly, 
consider  the  effect  of  man's  wrath  when 
interposed  between  a  righ(  and  a  wrong 
denomination  of  Christianity. 

• 

I.  You  are  all  aware  of  there,  being 
much  wrathful  controversy  on  the  part 
of  men  relative  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  where  in  the  righteousness  of  God 
is  said,  by  the  apostle,  to  be  revealed  from 
feith  to  faith.  To  understand  the  way  in 
which  this  s^reat  message  from  heaven  to 
earth  may  Be  darkened,  and  altogether 
transformed  out  of  its  native  character, 
by  the  conflict  and  controversy  of  its  in- 
terpreters, wrj  ask  you  to  conceive  the 
eflect,  if.  a  m(»ssage  of  most  free  and  un- 
qualified kindness,  from  some  earthly 
superior,  werd  just  to  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  We  may  imagine  that  in 
his  bosom,  there  is  nought  but  the  utmost 
P^ood-wili  to  u%  in  all  its  truth,  and  in  all 
Its  tendernes::: ;  and  that  he  sends  forth 
the  expressior.  of  it  in  writing,  on  pur- 
pose that  we  may  read  and  may  rejoice ; 
and  that  if  we  but  perused  this  precious 
document  with  the  simplicity  of  children, 
we  could  not  fail  to  be  gladdened  by  the 
assurances  of  a  love  wnich  shone  most 
directly  and  most  unequivocally  from  all 
its  pages.  But  instead  of  this,  we  may 
further  imagine,  that  between  our  minds 
and  all  the  grace  and  goodness  of  this 
communication,  there  should  spring  up  a 
whole  army  of  expounders — ^and  that  in 
the  pride,  and  the  heat,  and  the  bitterness 
of  argument,  they  fell  out  among  them- 
•elrei — and  that  all  were  vasd}  too  much 


engrossed,  each  with  his  own  special  un 
dei'standing  about  the  terms  of  the  mes 
sage,  ever  to  meet  together  in  harmony 
and  in  mutual  felicitation,  on  the  broad 
and  unquestionable  truths  of  it  Is  there 
no  danger,  we  ask,  amid  the  acerbities 
of  such  a  thickening  warfare,  thai  men 
should  lose  sight  of  the  mildness  and  the 
mercy  that  lay  in  that  embassy  of  peace 
by  which  it  had  been  stirred  ?  Is  it  not 
a  possible  thing,  that  many  an  humble 
spirit,  whom  the  soil  and  the  kind  affec- 
tion of  the  original  message  might  else 
have  wakened  into  confidence,  shall  feel 
itself  disturbed  and  bewildered  in  the 
fierce  and  the  fiery  agitations  of  such  an 
atmosphere  as  this?  When  we  hear 
from  one'  quarter,  that  such  is  the  import 
of  the  message,  aijid  that  we  shall  forfeit 
all  the  beneficence  which  it  proffers,  un- 
less  we  so  understand  it, — when,  in  ve- 
hement resistance  to  this,  we  hear  of 
another  import,  and  even  denounced  upon 
them  who  refuse  it,  the  wrath  of  Him 
whose  good- will  is  the  whole  burden  of 
the  now  disputed  communication, — when 
moreover  a  third,  and  a  different  inter- 
pretation, is  listed  against  each  of  the  two 
former,  and  supported  with  acrimony, 
and  backed  by  the  same  menaces  of  a 
displeasure  on  the  part  of  that  universal 
friend,  who  had  set  himself  forth  in  the 
benignest  attitude,  and  lifted  the  widely- 
sounding  call  of  reconciliation, — Certain 
it  is,  that  when  the  mind  of  an  inquirer 
is  involved  among  these,  it  is  occupied 
with  topics  of  another  description,  and 
another  character  altogether,  from  that 
of  the  calm  and  the  kind  benevolence 
which  resides  at  the  fountain-head,  and 
which  would  have  radiated  from  thence 
on  the  hearts  of  a  delighted  people,  were 
it  not  for  the  intervening  turbulence  that 
serves  to  hide,  or  at  least  to  darken  it.  It 
is  thus,  that  by  the  angry  and  the  lower* 
ing  passions  of  these  middle  men,  an  ol> 
scuration  might  be  shed  on  all  the  good 
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nesB  and  the  ^ace  which  sit  on  the  brow 
of  their  superior  ;  and  that  when  stunned 
in  the  uproar  of  therr  sore  controversy 
with  the  challenge,  and  the  recrimination, 
and  the  boisterous  assertion  of  victory, 
and  all  the  other  clamours  of  heated  par- 
lizanship — that  these  might  altogether 
drown  the  soft  utterance  of  that  clemency 
whereof  they  are  the  interpreters,  and 
cause  the  gentler  Sounds  that  issue  from 
•ome  high  seatof  m"nificenceand  mercy 
o  be  altogether  unheard. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  worthy  of  our 
consideration,  whether  such  might  not  be 
the  effect  of  those  manifold  controversies 
that  have  risen,  in  regard  to  the  terms 
and  the  truths  of  that  gospel  message 
which  has  come  down  from  tne  sanctuary 
above  to  the  men  of  our  lower  world. 
The  love  for  mankind  which  resides  in 
the  bosom  of  the  unseen  and  eternal  God, 
is  there  most  distinctly  asserted  j  and 
there  is  also  most  full  and  frequent  decla- 
ration of  His  willingness  to  receive  us  ; 
and  in  every  possible  way  of  entreaty, 
and  protestation,  and  kina  encourage- 
ment, does  He  manifest  the  forth-puttings 
of  His  longing  affection  towards  us ;  and, 
rather  than  riot  reclaim  us  hapless  wan- 
derers to  that  blessedness  with  Himself, 
from  which  we  had  so  widely  departed. 
He  lavished  all  the  resources  both  of 
His  om^potence  and  of  His  wisdom,  on 
a  scheme  of.reconciliation,  by  which  even 
the  guiltiest  of  offenders  might  draw 
nigh ;  and  He  sent  the  Son  of  His  ever- 
lasting regards  from  Heaven  to  earth, 
who  hctd  to  surrender  all  His  glories,  and 
to  suffer  all  the  vengeance  of  an  outraged 
law,  ere  He  could  move  away,  the  ob- 
structions which  stood  between  sinners 
and  the  mercy-seat ;  and,  after  having 
thus  laboriously  framed  a  pathway  of 
access  to  that  throne  of  righteousness, 
which  is  now  turned  into  a  throne  of 
grace,  did  he*lift  up  a  voice  of  invitation 
to  walk  in  it — a  voice  so  diffusive,  that  it 
may  go  abroad  over  all,  and  yet  so  pointed, 
that  it  singles  out  and  specializes  each  of 
ihe  human  family  ;  and  now,  with  all  the 
Boul  and  sincerity  of  a  Father's  earnest- 
ness, does  He  ask,  in  the  hearing  of  that 
world  He  has  done  so  much  to  save, 
"  What  more  could  I  have  done  for  my 
vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  for  it? 
Such  is  the  character  of  that  direct,  that 
prixAarj  demonstration,  which  has  been 


made  to  us  from  heaven.  Such  the  felt 
love  for  our  species  which  is  honestly 
and  genuinely  there ;  and  well,  we  re- 
peat, is  it  worthy  of  our  full  considera- 
tion,  whether,  across  the  dark,  the  trou- 
bled medium  of  human  controversy,  the 
sight  of  it  is  not  tarnished  to  the  eye — 
the  Sound  of  it,  thus  mingled  with  notes 
of  harshest  discord,  is  not  lost  upon  the 
ear. 

In  one  place,  the  gospel  is  called  the 
ministration  of  righteousness — in  another, 
the  gift  which  it  offers,  is  called  the  gift 
of  righteousness ;  and  they  are  saja  to 
possess  or  to  receive  the  righteousness  of 
God,  who  have  laid  their  confident  hold 
upon  that  offer.  But  while  the  direct 
view  of  a  benignant  and  a  beseeching 
God,  as  He  urges  the  offer  upon  their 
acceptance,  is  so  well  fitted  to  charm 
them  into  confidence,  is  there  nothing, 
we  ask,  in  the  din  of  this  posterior  and 
subordinate  controversy,  that  is  fitted  to 
disturb  it  ?  Surely  the  noise  that  arises 
from  the  wars  and  the  wranglings  of 
earth,  fklls  differ enlly  upon  the  hearing 
to  that  sweetest  music  which  descended 
from  the  canopy  that  is  over  our  heads, 
and  which  accompanied  the  declafation 
of  good-will  to  us'  in  heaven.  And  so, 
altogether,  that  theology  which  shines 
immediate  from  his  Bible  on  the  heart  of 
the  unlettered  peasant,  may  come  with 
altered  expression  and  effect  on  the  mind 
of  the  scholastib,  after  it  has  been  trans- 
muted into  the  theology  of  the  portly  and 
polemic  folio.  The  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness may  shed  a  mild  and  beauteous  lus- 
tre upon  the  one,  which,  to  the  eye  of  the 
other,  is  obscured  in  the  turbulence  of 
rolling  vapours,  in  the  lurid  clouds  of  ar. 
angry  ancf  unsettled  sky.  It  is  precisely 
thus,  we  fear,  that  the  dogmatism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  defiance  upon  tht 
other,  which  are  associated  with  the  con 
flicts  and  the  championship  of  our  pro- 
fession, may  have  dimmed,  to  the  vision 
of  those  who  are  below,  the  face  of  the 
benign  and  the  beautiful  sanctuary  above ; 
and  verily  there  is  room  for  the  question, 
whether,  in  this  way  too,  we  have  not 
one  exemplification  of  the  text,  that  "  the 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteous- 
ness of  God." 

When  God  beseeches  us  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  Him  in  Christ  Jesus,  there  is 
placed  before  the  mind  one  object  of  cbn- 
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templation.  When  man  steps  forward, 
and,  in  the  pride  or  intolerance  of  ortho- 
doxy} denounces  the  fury  of  an  incensed 
God  on  ail  who  put  not  faith  in  the  mer- 
its and  the  mediation  of  His  Sou,  there  is 
placed  Uefore  the  mind  another  and  a  dis- 
tinct object  of  contemplation.  And  just 
in  proportion  to  the  varieties  of  dogma- 
tism or  debate,  will  the  mind  shift  and 
fluctuate  from  one  contemplation  to  an- 
other. Certain  it  is,  that  it  must  feel  a 
different  sort  of  aflection,  when  directly 
engaged  with  the  love  of  God  in  heaven, 
from  what  it  does  when  tost  and  alterna- 
ted among  the  wrathful  elements  of  hu- 
man controversy  upon  earth.  It  then 
breathes  in  another  atmosphere ;  and  the 
whole  sense  and  savour  of  the  encom- 
passing medium  feel  differently  from  be- 
fore. And  still  it  comes  to  the  same  im- 
portant, but  unhappy  result,  as  if  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres  nad  been  drowned  in 
the  rude  and  resentful  outcry  of  noises 
from  beneath,  and  the  ear  had  failed  to 
catch  the  utterance  of  Heaven's  inspira- 
tion, because  lost  and  overborne  amid 
sounds  of  earthliness.  It  is  thus  that  the 
native  character  of  Heaven's  embassy 
may  at  length  be  shrouded  in  subtle,  but 
most  effectual  disguise,  from  the  souls  of 
men ;  and  the  whole  spirit  aiid  design  of 
its  munificent  Sovereign  be  wholly  mis- 
conceived by  His  sinful,  yet  much-loved 
children.  We  interpret  the  Deity  by  the 
hard  and  imperious  scowl  which  sits  on 
the  countenance  of  angry  theologians ; 
and  in  the  strife  and  clamour  of  their 
fierce  animosities,  we  forgpt  the  aspect 
of  Him  who  is  upon  the  throne,  the 
bland  and  benignant  aspect  of  that  God 
who  wailelh  to  be  gracious. 

It  is  thus  that  men  of  highest  respect  in 
the  Christian  world  have  done  grievous 
injury  to  the  cause.  Whether,  we  ask, 
would  Calvin  have  found  readier  accept- 
ance for  his  own  favourite  doctrine  of 
justification  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
(that  only  righteousness  which  God  will 
accept  in  plea  of  our  meritorious  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  therefore 
called  the  righteousness  of  God,) — wheth- 
er was  it  likelier  that  he  should  have 
gained  the  consent  of  men's  minds  to  this 
method  of  salvation,  by  declaring  it  in 
the  spirit  of  gentleness,  and  with  the  ac- 
cents of  entreaty,  or  by  denouncing  it  in 
the. spirit  ^f  an   incensed  polemic,  and 


with  that  aspect  which  sits  on  his  pages 
of  severe  and  relentless  dogmatism  t 
Would  it  not  have  strengthened  his  caus& 
had  he,  in  propounding  the  message  ot 
reconciliation  to  his  fellows  upon  earth, 
caught  more  upon  h's  heart  of  the  benig- 
nity which  prompted  the  sending  of  tha< 
message  from  heaven  ? — and  had  the  eye, 
the  voice,  the  manner  of  this  able  ex* 
pounder  of  the  counsels  of  God  represent- 
ed more  of  the  kindness  which  presided 
over  these  counsels,  of  the  compassion 
felt  in  the  upper  sanctuary,  and  which 
there  originated  the  forth-going  of  the 
Saviour  on  our  guilty  world  ?  Certain 
it  is,  that  there  is  nous^ht  to  conci^ate  the 
spirits  of  men  to  the  doctrine  of  Calvin, 
ail  true,  and  all  momentous  as  it  is, 
in  that  wrath  which  glares  upon  us  so  re- 
peatedly from  the  dark  and  angry  passa- 
ges of  his  argument  That  violence  and 
vituperation,  by  which  his  Institutes  are 
so  frequently  deformed,  never  do  occur, 
we  venture  to  afErm,  but  with  an  adverse 
influence  on'  the  minds  of  his  readers,  in 
reference  to  the  truth  which  he  espouses. 
In  other  wprds,  that  truth  which,  when 
couched  in  the  language,  and  accompan- 
ied with  the  calls  of  knection,  finds  such 
welconie  into  the  hearts  of  men,  hath 
brought  upon  its  propoundeis  the  reac- 
tion of  stout  indignant  hostility,  and  just 
because  of  the  stern  intolerance  where- 
with It  has  been  proposed  by  theft.  This 
diflerence,  m  point  of  eflecl,  between  the 
meek  and  the  magisterial  style  of  instruc- 
tion, makes  it  of  the  utmost  practical  im- 
portance, that  neither  the  piide  noi  the 
passions  of  men  should  mingle  in  the 
discussion,  when  labouring  either  with 
or  against  each  other  in  the  common 
pursuit  of  truth.  For  much  has  it  pre- 
judiced the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world, 
that  it  haB  so  oft  been  urged  and  insisted 
on  with  that  wrath  of  man,  which,  most 
assuredly,  worketh  not  the  righteousness 
ofGod. 

And,  though  not  strictly  under  oui 
present  head  of  discourse,  there  is  one 
observation  more  which  we  feel  it  of  im- 
portance to  make,  ere  we  pass  on  to  the 
next  division  of  our  subject.  Apart  Irom 
the  transforming  efiTect  of  human  wrath 
to  give  another  hue,  as  it  were,  to  ths 
complexion  of  the  Godhead,  and  another 
expression  than  that  of  its  own  nitivn 
kindness,  to  the  message  which  has  fro* 
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ceeded  from  Him,  there  is  a  distinct  oper- 
ation in  the  mind  of  an  inquirer  after  re- 
liffious  truth,  which  is  altogether  worthy 
of  being  adverted  to. 

When  the  controversialist  makes  an 
angry  demand  upon  us  for  our  belief  in 
some  one  of  his  positions,  why,  that  posi- 
tion may  be  the  offered  and  the  gratuitous 
mercy  of  God  in  heaven,  and  yet  the 
whole  charm  of  such  a  proposal  may  be 
dissipated,  just  through  that  tone  and  tem- 
per of  intolerance  in  which  it  is  expound- 
ea  to  us  upon  earth.  When  entertained 
in  the  shape  of  a  direct  announcement 
from  the  Father  of  mercies  himself  it 
comes  with  a  wholly  different  impression 
upon  the  heart  from  what  it  does  when 
entertained  in  the  shape  of  an  article  that 
has  been  fashioned  by  a  system-builder 
and  then  fulminated  against  us  by  the 
hand  of  human  coml^tants.  All  that 
hope  and  that  happiness  which  might 
else  have  beamed  from  the  doctrine  of 
grace,  and  that  instantly,  upon  the  soul, 
may,  as  it  were,  be  neutralised  by  the 
passionate  and  peremptory  style  of  me- 
nace, wherewith  faith  in  that  doctrine  is 
insisted  upon.  This  we  have  already 
considered  ;  yet  it  must  not  be  overlook- 
ed, that  even  for  the  hope  and  the  happi- 
ness, faith  is  indispensable — that  ere  we 
can  rejoice  in  any  trutb,  or  take  the  salu- 
tary impression  of  it  upon  our  hearts,  the 
truth  must  be  believea  in ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  accompanies  its  statements 
of  doctrine  with  the  exaction  of  our  faith 
m  them.  Without  this  faith  in  their 
reality,  we  can  have  no  benefit  from  the 
objects  of  revelation.  Paith  is  the  avenue 
through  which  they  come  into  contact 
with  the  inner  man,  and  by  which  alone 
they  can  obtain  an  influence  over  the  af- 
fections. It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
then,  that  possessing,  as  it  does,  such  vi- 
tal hnportancr^  they  who  are  in  earnest 
after  their  salvation,  should  set  such  ex- 
treipe  value  on  the  acquisition  of  faith. 
It  is  to  them  the  pearl  of  great  price.  If, 
under  the  economy  of  the  Law,  men 
staked  their  eternity  upon  their  works — 
under  the  economy  of  the  Gospel,  they 
stnke  their  eternity  upon  their  faith. 
The  longings  and  the  labourings  of  their 
hearts  are  now  as  much  after  the  right 
belief,  as  formerly  they  were  after  the  right 
obedience.  And  if  while,  "  Do  this  and 
Was  the  reigning  principle  of 
33 
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Heaven's  administration,  the  natural 
anxiety  for  every  expectant  of  Heaven, 
ivas  to  do  properly — ^now  that  the  reign- 
ing^ principle  is,  "  Believe  and  be  saved," 
it  IS  just  as  natural  that  it  should  be  his 
intense  and  his  unceasing  anxiety  to  be- 
lieve priperly. 

Now,  observe   the    misdirection    of 
which  he  is  consequently  in  danger.     It 
is  apt  to  turn  away  his  attention  from  the 
object  of  faith,  to  the  act  of  faith.   If  faith 
be  any  where,  it  is  in  the  mind,  which  is 
its  proper  haoitation,  its  place  of  occi- 
pancy  and  settlement ;    and  when    ne 
wants  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  his  fp^h, 
it  is  indeed  most  natural  that  he  sh<*uld 
go  in  quest  of  the  precious  article  thrnugh 
the  secrecies  of  his  dwelling-place.     In 
other  words,  he  looks  inwardly,  instead 
of  outwardly.     In  place  of  gazing  abroad 
among  the  objects  of  Revelation,   and 
fathering  from  thence  of  that  direct  ra- 
diance wnich  they  might  have  streamed 
upon  his  soul,  he  seeks  for  the  reflection 
01  these  objects  within  the  soul  itself; 
and,  while  so  employed,  his  inverted  eye 
shuts  out  all  the  illumination  that  is  above 
him  and  around  him.     It  is  not  by  look- 
ing inwardly  upon  the  eye^s  own  retina, 
but  by  looking  openly  and  outwardly  on 
the  panorama  of  external  nature,  that  we 
see  the  glories  of  the  summer  landscape. 
It  is  not  by  casting  a  downward  regard 
on  the  tablet  of  vision,  but  by  casting  an 
upward  regard  on  the  starry  firmament, 
that  the  wonders  of  the  midnight  sky  be- 
come manifest  to  the  beholder.     And  it 
is  not,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  it  is 
not  by  a  painful,  by  a  probing  scrutiny 
amongst  the  mysteries  or  the  metaphy- 
sics of  the  inner  man,  that  we  admit  tn« 
light  of  heaven  into  the  soul.      The 
peace  and  the  joy  of  a  believer  do  not 
spring  from  the  traces  which  he  finds  to 
be   within    him.      They  emanate  and 
they  descend  upon  his  heart,  from  the 
truths  which  are  suspended  over  him. 
The  work  of  faith  consists  not  in  looking 
to  himself,  but  in  looking  to  the  recon- 
ciled countenance  of  God.     He  fetches 
its  gladdening  assurances,  not  from  any 
light  that  has  been  struck  out  among  the 
arcana  of  his  own  spirit,  but  from  that 
great  fountain  of  light,,  the  Sun  of  Rigb 
teousness — ^the  spiritual  luminary  which 
has  arisen  to  the  view  of  a  sinful  world, 
that   every  one  who  looketh  may  b# 
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Baved.  If  you  invert  this  order,  if  you* 
look  into  yourself,  without  lookinsf  unto 
fesus,  then  you  suspend  the  exercise  of 
faith  at  the  very  time  that  you  are  trying 
to  make  sure  of  its  existence.  You 
look  the  wrong  way;  and  if  by  the 
former  influence,  even  that  <#  man's 
wrath  interposed  between  you  and  God's 
kindness,  you  were  disturbed  out  of  confi- 
d<*nce  and  of  comfort — by  the  present  in- 
fluence you  are  at  least  distracted  away 
from  them,  even  because  the  eye  of  the 
mind,  when  inverted  upon  itself,  is  avert- 
ed from  the  proper  object  of  confi- 
dence. 

Let  us  never  cease  then  the  presentation 
of  the  object  before  you ;  and,  when  visi- 
ted by  fears,  whether  in  looking  to  one^s 
own  heart,  and  finding  nought  but  dark- 
ness and  destitution  there ;  or  on  looking 
to  the  countenance  of  our  fellow  men, 
and  beholding  the  menace  and  intoler- 
ance which  are  depicted  there ;  let  all  be 
overborne  by  a  direct  view  of  the  kind- 
ness of  God.  Let  us  lift  ourselves  above 
these  turbid  elements  of  earth,  and  be 
firmly  and  erectly  confident  of  benevo- 
lence in  Heaven.  The  good-will  that  is 
here  towards  the  children  of  men,  the 
•oy  that  i3  felt  there  over  every  sinner 
who  repenteth,  the  mild  radiance  there 
of  the  upper  sanctuary,  and  the  grace 
and  the  benignity  which  invest  its  glo- 
rious mercy-seat — these  are  the  things 
which  be  above — these  the  stable  reali- 
ties of  that  place  where  God  sitteth  on 
His  throne,  and  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God.  Yonder  is  the 
region  of  light  and  of  undoubted  love  ; 
and,  whatever  the  mists  or  the  obstruc- 
tions may  be  of  this  lower  world,  there 
is  welcome,  free,  generous,  unbounded 
welcome  to  one  and  all  in  the  courts  of 
the  Eternal.  The  sun  of  our  firmament 
is  still  as  gorgeously  seated  ip  fields  of 
ethereal  beauty  and  radiance  as  ever, 
when  veiled  from  the  siffht  of  mortals 
by  the  lowering  sky  that  is  underneath. 
And  so  of  the  shrouded  character  of  the 
Godhead,  who,  all  placid  and  serene  in 
the  midst  of  elevation,  is  oflen  mantled 
from  human  eye  by  the  turbulence  and 
the  terror  of  those  clouds  which  gather 
on  the  face  of  our  spiritual  hemisphere. 
The  unchangeaUeness  of  that  Deity, 
whose  compassions  fail  not — the  ccnsti- 
tated  Mediator,  who  is  the  same  to-day, 


and  yesterday,  and  for  ever — the  pro- 
mises, which  are  yea  and  amen  in  Chrial 
Jesus  our  Lord — the  word  of  revelation 
whereof  it  has  been  said,  that  heaven, 
and  earth  shall  pass  away  ere  it  can  pass 
away — These  are  the  enduring,  the  un 
extinguishable  lights  in  the  palace  of  our 
mild  and  munificent  Sovereign,  and  in 
which  all  of  us  are  called  upon  to  rejoice. 
There  may  be  no  comfort  to  draw  up 
from  the  darkling  recesses  of  our  own 
spirits  ;  but  surely  it  may  descend  upon 
us  in  floods  of  brightness  and  beauty 
from  a  canopy  so  glorious.  There  may 
be  nought  to  gladden,  in  the  wrathful 
and  the  warring  controversies  of  the 
men  who  stand  betwixt  us  and  heaven ; 
but  in  heaven  itself  there  are  notes  of 
sweeter  ahd  kinder  melody,  and  wel 
may  we  assure  ourselves  in  the  gratula 
tion  that  is  awakened  there  over  ever} 
sinner  who  turns  unto  God. 

We  are  aware,  all  the  time,  that  the 
truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  must  be  sustained 
by  argument — that  this  is  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  church  militant  upon  earth, 
whose  part  it  is  to  silence  gainsayers: 
and  not  only  to  contend,  but  to  contend 
earnestly,  for  the  faith  which  was  deliv- 
ered unto  the  saints.  For  this  service^ 
we  stand  deeply  indebted  lo  the  lore  ana 
the  laborious  authorship  of  other  ^ays — 
to  the  prowess  of  those  dauntless  theolo- 
gians, those  gigantic  men  of  war,  who, 
skilled  alike  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  mysteries  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  have,  in  the  vast  and  vener- 
able productions  which  they  left  behind 
theip,  reared  such  bulwarks  around  the 
system  of  a  sound  and  a  settled  ortho- 
doxy, as  have  never  yet  been  stormed. 
Yet  the  most  prominent  article  of  that 
system — that  which  Luther  denominated 
the  test  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church 
— even  the  doctrine  of  imputed  right-  . 
eousness  by  faith — although  argument 
be  the  weapon  by  which  to  defend  it 
against  the  inroad  of  adversaries,  it  v 
not  the  weapon  of  penetration  or  of 
power  by  which  to  force  a  way  for  its  sav- 
ing reception  into  the  heart  of  a  believer. 
It  IS  not  in  the  clangour  of  arms,  or  in 
the  shouts  of  victory,  or  in  the  heat  and 
hurry  of  most  successful  gladiatorship 
— it  IS  not  thus  that  this  overture  of  peactf 
and  pardon  from  heaven  falls  with  erfi- 
cacy  upon  the  sinner's  ear.     It  is  not  to 
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much  in  the  act  of  intellectually  proving 
(he  truth  of  the  doctrine,  as  in  the  act  of 
proceeding  upon  its  truth,  when  we  af- 
fectionately urge  the  sinner  to  make  it 
the  stepping-stone  of  his  r;^turn  to  God 
— it  is  then  most  gcner*'lly  that  it  be- 
comes manifest  unto  his  conscience,  and 
that  he  receives  in  love  that  which  in 
the  spirit  of  love  and  kindness  has  been 
offered  to  him.     In  a  word,  it  is  when 
the  bearer  of  this  messao;e  of  God  to 
man,  urges  it  upon  his  fellow-sinners  in 
the  very  spirit  which  first  prompted  that 
message  from  the  upper  sanctuary — it  is 
when  he  truly  represents,  not  alone  the 
contents  of  Heaven's  overtures,  but  also 
Jiat  heavenly  kindness  by  which  they 
were  suggested — it  is  when  he  entreats 
rather  than  ^  when    he  denounces,  and 
when  that  compassion,  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  Godhead^  actuates  hjs  own 
— it  is  when  standing  in  the  character  of 
an  ambassador  from  Him  who  so  loved 
the  world,  he  accompanies  the  delivery 
of  his  message  with  the  looks  and  the 
language  of  his  own  manifest  tenderness 
— it  is  then  that  the  preacher  of  salva- 
tion is  upon  his  best  vantage-ground  of 
command  over  the  hearts  of  a  willmg 
people  ;  and  when  he  finds  that  charity, 
and  prayer  and  moral  earnestness  have 
done  what  neither  lordly  intolerance  nor 
even  lordlv  argument  could  have  done, 
it  is  then  that  he  rejoices  in  the  beautiful 
experience,  that  it  is  something  else  than 
the  wrath  of  man  which  is  the  instru- 
ment of  working  the  righteousness  of  God. 
The  apostle  says,  "  covet  earnestly  the 
best  gifts',"  and  then  adds,  ^' but  yet  I 
show  you  a  more  excellent  way" — even 
the  way  of  charity.     We  are  also  bidden 
•'  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  unto  the  samts."     But  notwith- 
standing, there  may  be  a  still  more  excel- 
lent  and  effectual  way,  even  to  "  speak 
the   truth  in  love."     It  is  thus  that  the 

fospel,  sometimes  in  one  passage,  blends 
rmness  of  principle  with  the  gentleness 
of  kind  affection,  towards  those  who  are 
its  adversaries.  ^' Watch  ye,  stand  fast 
in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men,  be  strong 
Let  all  your  things  be  done  with  charity." 
«  Do  all  things  without  murmurings  and 
disputings,  that  ye  may  be  blameless  and 
harmless,  the  sons  of  God  without  re- 
buke in  the  midst  of  a  wicked  and  per- 
verse nation,  among  whom  ye  shine  as 


lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the 
word  of  life."  "  Now  we  exhort  you 
brethren,  warn  them  that  are  unruly, 
comfort  the  feeble-hiinded ;  support  the 
weak,  be  patient  towards  all  men.  See 
that  none  may  render  evil  for  evil  unto 
any  man  ;  but  ever  follow  that  which  is 
good,  both  among  yourselves  and  to  all 
men."  The  vehemence  of  passion  is 
one  thing.  The  vehemence  of  senti- 
ment is  another.  There  is  a  hatefulness 
in  the  first.  There  is  a  certaia  noble- 
ness to  be  liked  and  admired  in  the  se- 
cond. The  former  vents  itself  in  malice 
against  the  heretic.  The  latter  urges 
and  assails  the  heresy.  The  strength  of 
irritation  is  wholly  different  from  the 
strength  of  conviction  ;  and  a  deep  sen- 
sation of  the  importance  of  truth  is 
wholly  different  from  the  strength  of 
conviction  ;  and  a  deep  sensation  of  the 
importance  of  truth,  is  wholly  different 
from  a  sensitive  dislike  towards  him  who 
resists  or  disowns  it.  The  Bible  makes 
the  discrimination  between  these  two ; 
and  it'  tells  us  to  shun  the  one,  and  to 
crush  the  other  to  the  uttermost.  Under 
its  guidance,  we  shall  know  both  how  to 
maintain  an  unyielding  front  of  resist- 
ance to  tlie  error,  and  yet  to  have  com- 
passion and  courtesy  for  him  who  is  the 
victim  of  it.  It  is  a  triumph  to  conquer 
by  the  power  of  argument — but  it  is  a 

freater  triumph  to  conciliate  and  convert 
y  the  power  of  charity. 

IL  But  this  brings  me  to  the  second 
head  of  discourse,  under  which  I  shall 
now,  very  shortly,  consider  the  effect  of 
man's  wrath,  when  interposed  between  a 
right  and  a  wrong  denomination  of 
Christianity. 

It  can  require  no  very  deep  insight  into 
our  nature  to  perceive,  that  when  there  is 
proud  or  angry  intolerance  on  the  side 
of  truth,  it  must  'call  forth  the  reaction  of 
a  suUen  and  determined  obstinacy  on  thv 
other  side  of  error.  Men  will  submit  to 
be  reasoned  out  of  an  opinion,  and  rnorc 
especially  when  treated  with  respect  and 
kindness.  But  they  v;ill  not  submit  to 
be  cavalierly  driven  out  of  it.  There  i3» 
a  revolt  in  the  human  spirit  against  con- 
tempt and  contumely,  insomuch  th&t  the 
soundest  cause  is  sure  to  suffer  from  the 
help  of  some  auxiliaries.  When  pas- 
sion ia  erJisted  on  one  side  of  a  conu  v 
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Ters}^,  when  provocation  is  awakened  on 
the  other  side, — and  the  parties  erecting 
themselves  into  stouter  and  loftier  attitude 
ihan  before^  stand  to  fach  other  in  res- 
pective positions  which  are  mutually  im- 
pregnable. It  is  this  infusion  of  temper 
by  which  the  force  even  of  mighty  argu- 
ment is  paralyzed.  It  is  when  disdain 
meets  with  defiance,  when  exasperating 
charges  meet  with  indignant  recrimina- 
tions, when  the  shouts  of  exulting  vic- 
tory may  sting  the  bosom  of  adversaries 
with  the  humiliations,  but  never  draw 
from  their  lips  the  acknowledgements  of 
defeat, — it  is  when  the  war  of  words 
is  animated  with  feelings  such  as  these, 
that  Truth,  whose  still  small  voice  is  all- 
powerful,  falls  from  her  omnipotence 
and  her  glory ;  and  Falsehood,  resolute 
in  the  midst  of  such  stormy  agitations, 
is  only  riveted  thereby  more  firmly  upon 
her  basis.  To  the  perversity  of  human 
error,  there  is  now  superadded  the  still 
more  hopeless  perversity  of  human  wil- 
fulness— and  on  looking  at  the  whole  re- 
sulting amount  frofn  these  fulminations 
of  heated  partisanship,  one  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge,  that  indeed  the  wrath  of 
man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of 
God. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  part  of  man,  both 
to  adopt  and  to  advocate  the  truth,  lifting 
his  zealous  testimony  in  its  favour.  Yet 
there  is  surely  a  way  of  doing  this  in  the 
ipirit  of  charity ;  and  while  strenuous, 
while  even  uncompromising  in  the  argu- 
ment, it  is  possible  surely  to  observe  all 
the  amenities  of  gentleness  and  good-will 
in  these  battles  of  the  faith.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  not  wrong  to  feel  either  the 
strength  or  the  importance  of  our  cause, 
when  we  plead  the  GMhead  of  the  Sa- 
viour; when,  in  affirming  this  to  be  an 
article  of  our  creed,  we  simply  repeat 
a  statement  of  Scripture,  as  distinct  and 
absolute  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  vocables 
to  make  it ;  even  that  **  the  Word  was 
God  ;^'  when,  after  that  a  sound  erudition 
hath  pronounced  the  integrity  of  this  one 
passage,  we  should  deem  it  a  waste  and 
a  perversion  of  criticism,  to  suspend  our 
belief,  till  we  had  adjusted  all  the  merits 
of  all  the  controversies  on  other  and  more 
ambiguous  passages  ;  when  afler  being 
satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  indeed  the 
record  of  an  authentic  communication 
from  Heaven  to  earth,  we  put  faith  in 


this  Its  clearest  utterance,  than  which  M 
is  not  within  the  compass  of  human  Ian< 
guage  to  frame  a  more  unequivocal,  or  a 
more  definite ;  when  contrasting  the  ig- 
norance of  a  creature  so  beset  and  limited 
as  man,  with  the  amplitude  of  that  infi- 
nite and  everlasting  light,  from  the  con- 
fines of  which  the  message  of  revelation 
hath  broke  upon  our  world,  we  count  it 
our  becoming  attitude  to  listen  to  all  its 
announcements  even  as  with  the  docility 
of  little  children  ;  when,  more  especially, 
in  profoundest  darkness  as  we  are,  about 
the  nature  or  the  constitution  of  the  Deity, 
who,  throned  in  the  mystery  of  His  ur 
fathomable  essence,  pervades  all  space, 
and  without  beginning  or  without  end, 
unites  in  His  wondrous  Being  the  ex- 
tremes of  eternity,  we  hold  that  one  infor- 
mation of  Himself,  and  from  His  own 
authoritative  voice,  should  rebuke  and 
bid  away  all  human  imaginations  ;  when 
placed,  as  we  are,  in  but  a  corner  of  that 
immensity  which  He  hath  peopled  with 
innimierable  worlds,  with  nought  to  in- 
struct us  but  the  experience  of  our  little 
day,  and  nought  to  guide  our  way  to  that 
region  of  invisibles  which  is  all  His  own 
— ^we,  surrendering  each  fond  and  fa- 
vourite preconception  of  ours,  defer  to  the 
teaching  of  Him,  who  is  Himself  the 
fountain-head  of  existence,  and  whose  eye 
reaches  to  the  furthest  outskirts  of  the 
universe  that  He  has  formed.  And 
should  He  but  tell  of  Him  who  has  made 
fiesh,  that  He  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,  and  that  He  was  God,  surely  on  a 
theme  so  vastly  above  us  and  beyond  us, 
it  is  for  us  to  regulate  our  belief  by  the 
very  letter  of  this  communication  ;  and 
on  the  basis  of  such  an  evidence  as  this, 
to  honour  the  Son  even  as  we  honour  the 
Father,  is  the  soundest  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  soundest  faith. 

Yet  with  all  these  reasons  for  holding 
ourselves  to  be  intellectually  right  upon 
this  question,  there  is  not  one  reason  why 
the  wrath  of  man  should  be  permitted  to 
viingle  in  the  controversy.  This,  when- 
ever it  is  admitted,  operates  not  as  an  in- 
gredient of  strength,  but  as  an  ingredient 
of  weakness.  Let  Truth  be  shrined  in 
argument — for  this  is  its  appropriate 
glory.  And  it  is  a  sore  disparagement 
inflicted  upon  it  by  the  hand  of  vindictive 
theologians,  when,  instead  of  this,  it  is 
/shrined  in  anathema,  or  brandished  as  a 
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ireapon  of  dre«d  and  of  destruction  over 
the  heads  of  all  who  are  compelled  to  do 
k  homage.  The  terrible  denunciations 
of  Athanasius  havie  not  helped — ^they 
have  injured  the  caitse.  The  Godhead 
of  Christ  is  not  thus  set  forth  in  the  New 
Testament,  It  is  nowhere  proposed  in 
the  shape  of  a  mere  dictatorial  article,  or 
as  a  naked  dogrma,  for  the  understanding 
alone ;  and  at  one  place  it  is  introduced 
as  an  episode  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
moral  virtue.  In  this  famous  passage, 
the  practical  lesson  occupies  the  station 
of  principal,  as  the  main  or  capital  fiffure 
of  the  piece ;  and  the  doctrine  on  which 
so  many  would  effervesce  all  their  zeal, 
even  to  exhaustion,  stands  to  it  but  in  the 
relation  of  a  subsidiary.  The  lesson  is, 
"Let  nothmij  be  done  through  strife 
or  vain-glory ;  but  in  lowliness  of  mind 
let  each  esteem  other  better  than  them- 
selves. Look  not  every  man  on  his  own 
things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others."  And  the  doctrine,  (here  no- 
ticed by  the  Apostle,  not  to  the  end  ^hat 
he  may  rectify  the  opinion  of  his  disci- 
ples, but  primarily  and  obviously,  to  the 
end  that  he  may  rectify  their  conduct) 
the  doctrine  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
lesson  is,  "  Let  this  mind  be  in  you, 
which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who, 
being  in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  death  of  the  cross."  In  these  verses 
\here  is  a  collateral  lesson  for  our  faith  ; 
but  the  chipf,  the  direct  lesson,  is  a  lesson 
of  charity,  which  is  greater  than  faith. 
And  would  the  heart  of  Trinitarian  be 
but  as  obediently  schooled  as  his  head,  by 
this  passage — would  Orthodoxy,  instead 
of  the  strife  and  the  vain-glory  which 
have  given  her  so  revolting  an  aspect, 
both  of  pride  and  sternness,  but  put  on 
her  bowels  of  mercy,  and  to  her  truth 
add  tenderness — would  the  champions 
pf  a  Saviour*s  dignity  but  learn  of  His 
meekness  and  lowliness,  and,  while  they 
assert  Him  to  be  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  meet  th^  perversity  of  gain-say ers 
in  the  very  spirit  of  gentleness  that  He 
did, — This  were  the  way  by  which  the 
Church  militant  might  be  borne   on- 


wardjy  and  upwardly  to  the  station  of 
the  Church  triumphant  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  way  in  which,  by  the  mechan* 
ism  of  our  moral  natsre,  to  obtain  ascen- 
dancy over  the  hearts  of  men.  Truth 
will  be  indebted  for  her  best  victories,  not 
to  the  overthrow  of  Heresy,  discomfited 
on  the  field  of  argument,  but  to  the  sur- 
render of  Heresy,  disarmed  of  that  in 
which  her  Strength  and  her  stability  lie, 
— of  her  passionate,  becaose  provoked, 
wilfulness.  Charity  will  do  what  reason 
cannot  do.  It  will  take  ihat  which  letteth 
out  of  the  way — 6ven  that  wrath  of  man, 
which  worketh  neither  the  truth  nor  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

But  our  time  does  not  permit  of  any 
further  illustration— else  we  might  have 
shown  at  greater  length,  how,  by  the 
oversight  or  this  great  principle,  the  cause 
both  of  truth  and  of  righteousness  has 
been  impeded  in  the  world.  Theologians 
have  forgotten  it  in  their  controversies. 
Statesmen  have  forgotten  it  in  their  laws. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  blunder  in 
j  legislation,  than  that  by  which  the  forces 
of  the  statute-book  have  been  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  truth ;  and  error,  as  wa?r  quite 
natural,  instead  of  being  subdued,  has 
been  thereby  settled  down  into  tenfold 
obstinacy.  The  glories  of  martyrdom 
have  been  transferred  from  the  right  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  question ;  and 
superstition,  which,  in  a  land  of  perfect 
light  and  perfect  liberty,  would  hide  her 
head  as  ashamed,  gathers  a  title  to  respect, 
and  stands  forth  in  a  character  of  moral 
heroism,  because  of  the  injustice  which 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  She 
ought  in  all  wisdom,  to  have  been  left  to 
her  own  natural  decay^-or,  at  least,  rea;- 
son  and  kindness  are  the  only  engines 
which  should  have  been  made  to  play 
upon  her  strong-holds.  But  with  sucK 
an  auxiliary  as  the  mere  authority  of 
terror  upon  the  one  side,  and  such  a  re- 
sistance as  that  of  generous  and  high- 
minded  indignation  upon  the  other — 
there  have  arisen  the  elements  of  an 
interminable  warfare.  And  not  till  truth, 
relieved  of  so  unseemly  an  associate,  be 
confined  to  the  use  of  her  proper  weap- 
ons, will  she  be  reinstated  on  her  proper 
vantage-ffround.  '  It  is  not  in  the  fermen- 
tation of  human  passions  and  human 
politics,  that  the  lessons  of  heaven  can  be 
with  efficacy  taught — and  ere  these  les- 
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sonB  shall  go  abroad  in  triumph  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  we  must 
recall  the  impolicy  by  which  we  have 
turned  a  whole  people  into  a  nation  of  out- 
casts. To  exclude  is  surely  not  the  way 
to  assimilate.  It  is  by  pervading,  instead 
of  separating  into  an  unbroken  mass,  and 
then  placing  it  off  at  a  distance  from  us 
— it  is  by  extensively  mingling  with  the 
men  of  another  denomination,  in  all  the 
walks  of  civil  and  political  business — it 
is  then,  that  the  occasions  of  converse 
and  of  courtesy  will  be  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplied^— and  then  will  it  be  found,  that  it 
is  by  an  influence  altogether  opposite  to 
the  wrath  of  man,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
work  the  righteousness  of  God. 

But  let  us  not  make  entrance  on  a 
field,  to  the  verge  of  which  we  have  now 
been  conducted  by  the  light  of  a  princi- 
ple that  is  abundantly  capable  of  shed- 
ding most  beautiful,  as  well  as  most  be- 
neficent illustration  over  the  whole  of  it. 
Let  us  rather  conclude  with  the  applica- 
tion of  our  text,  not  to  the  afllairs  of  an 
empire,  or  the  affairs  of  a  church,  but 
rather  tot  the  affairs  of  a  single  congrega- 
tion. Let  us  recur,  though  but  for  one 
moment,  ere  we  shall  have  brought  our 
address  to  its  close,  to  that  spirit  of  kind- 
ness and  good-will,  which  prompted  the 
original  formation  of  the  gospel  message 
in  the  upper  sanctuary,  as  being  indeed 
the  very  spirit  by. which  the  expounder 
of  that  message  ought  to  be  actuated. 
He  may  have  at  times  to  engage  in  con- 
flict with  the  infidels  or  the  heretics 
around  him.  Nevertheless,  let  him  be 
assured,  that  it  is  by  other  armour  than 
that  which  is  wielded  on  Cin^  fieli'  o^  con- 
troversy— by  an  mfluence  *nore  power- 
ful still,  than  even  that  of  overbearing- 
argument,  by  the  moral  and  affectionate 
earnestness  of  a  heart  that  breathes  the 
very  charity  and  tenderness  of  heaven 
upon  his  audience, — it  is  thus  that  minis- 
terial work  is  done  most  prosperously — 
the  work  of  winning  souls,  of  turning 
sons  and  daughters  unto  righteousness. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  be  thought,  to 
dislodge  the  fears,  or  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  nature  in  him  who  is  nature^s 
GkxL  There  is  a  certain  overhanging 
seQse  of  guilt,  which  forms  the  main  in- 
gredient of  this  alienation.  It  is  this 
which  darkens,  to  the  eye  of  our  world, 
the  fece  of  Heaven's   'lawgiver;   and 


brings  such  a  burden  of  dread  and  of 
distrust  on  the  spirit  of  man,  that  he  feek 
nothing  to  invite,  but  to  repel  and  over 
awe,  in  the  thought  of  Heaven's  high 
sacredness.  It  is  thus  that  the  aspect  o^ 
the  Divinity  is  mantled  and  overshaded 
to  the  human  imagination  ;  and  instead 
of  reading  there  the  signals  of  welcome 
and  good- will,  we  figure  to  ourselves  a 
God  dwelling  in  some  awful  and  august 
sanctuary,  or  seated  on  a  throne  whence 
the  fire  of  jealousy  goeth  forth  to  burn 
up  and  to  destroy.  It  is  sin  which  has 
laid  this  cold,  this  heavy  obstruction,  on 
the  hearts  of  our  outcast  species.  There 
is  a  strong,  though  secret,  apprehension 
of  displeasure  in  the  countenance  of  Him 
who  IS  above,  which  haunts  us  continu- 
ally, and  gives  us  the  hourly,  the  habit- 
ual, feeling  of  outcasts.  Man  recoils  to 
a  distance  from  God,  and  regards  God 
as  placed  at  an  inaccessible  distance  from 
him.  There  is  between  them  a  gulph 
of  separation,  across  which  man  looks 
with  disquietude  and  dismay,  as  he  would 
to  some  spectral  or  portentous  image 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  all  the  more 
tremendous  that  he  is  invisible  and  un- 
known. The  greatest  moral  revolution 
which  the  spirit  of  man  undergoes,  is 
when  these  clpuds  which  overhang  the 
hemisphere  of  his  spiritual  vision  are  all 
cleared  away,  and  the  Godhead  shines 
upon  him  with  a  new  and  an  opposite 
manifestation — when  simply,'  because 
now  seeing  the  Deity  under  an  aspect  of 
graciousness,  he,  instead  of  trembling  be- 
fore Him  as  an  enemy,  can  securely  trust 
in  Him  as  a  friend,  and  can  rejoice  in 
that  Being  of  whom  he  has  been  made 
to  know  and  to  believe  that  He  rejoices 
over  him)  to  bless  him  and  to  do  him  good. 
Now,  it  is  by  faith  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  it  alone,  that  this 
ffreat  revolution  is  achieved.  It  is  through 
the  open  door  of  His  medlatorship,  that 
the  sinner  draws  nigh,  and  beholds  God 
as  a  reconciled  Father.  It  is  because  of 
that  blood  of  atonement,  wherewith  the 
mercy-seat  on  high  is  sprinkled,  that  he 
is  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  welcome  and 
of  good-will  which  issues  therefrom.  He 
now  beholds  no  severity  in  the  aspect  of 
the  Lawgiver;  and  yet,  through  the  work 
of  Him  by  whom  the  la^  was  magni- 
fied, he  there  beholds  the  harmony  of  aO 
the  attributes.    Such  is  the  exquisite  skil 
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fulness  of  the  economy  under  which  we 
sit,  that  the  truth,  and  the  justice,  and  the 
holiness,  which  out  of  Christ  were  leagued 
against  us  for  destruction — now  that  tnese 
have  emerged,  in  vindicated  lustre,  from 
that  hour  of  darkness,  when  the  Saviour 
howed  down  his  head  unto  the  sacrifice, 
ihey  are  the  guarantees  of  pardon  "and 
acceptance  to  all  who  lay  hold  of  this 
great  salvation.  It  was  in  love  to  man 
that  this  wondrous  dispensation  was 
framed.  It  was  kindness,  honest,  heart- 
felt, compassionate  kindness,  that  formed 
the  moving  principle  of  the  emhassy  from 
heaven  to  our  world.  We  protest,  hy 
the  meekness  and  the  gentleness  of 
Chriet,  by  the  tears  of  Him  who  wept  at 
Lazarus'  tomb,  and  over  the  approaching 
ruin  of  Jerusalem,  by  every  word  oi 
blessing  that  He  uttered,  and  by  every 
footstep  of  this  wondr?)us  visitor  over  the 
surface  of  a  land  on  which  he  went  about 
doing  good  continually, — we  protest  in 
the  name-  of  all  these  unequivocal  demon- 
strations, that  they  do  Him  an  injustice 
who  propound  this  message  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  message  of  friendship  to 
our  species.  He  came  not  to  condemn, 
but  to  save*  not  to  destroy,  but  to  keep 
alive.  And  he  is  the  fittest  bearer,  he 
the  best  interpreter,  of  these  overtures 
from  above,  who  urges  them  upon  men, 
not  with  wrath,  ana  clamour,  and  con- 
troversial bitterness,  but  in  the  very  spirit 
of  that  wisdom  from  above^  w^icn  is 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  and  full 
of  mercy. 

In  this  way  the  moral  power  of  the 
truth  is  superadded  to  its  argumentative 
power.  Tne  kind  affection  of  the  speaker 
becomes  an  element  of  weight  ana  influ- 
ence in  the  demonstration  ^which  falls 
from  him.  He  does  more  than  barety 
utter  the  realities  of  the  gospel — he  pic- 
tures them  forth  in  the  persuasiveness  of 
his  own  accents,  in  the  looks  as  well  as 
the  language  of  his  owii  manifested  ten- 
derness. He  is  the  right  person  for 
standing  between  a  people  and  heaven — 
seeing  that  Heaven's  love  to  men  is  ex- 
pressed visibly  in  his  own  countenance, 
audibly  in  the  earnestness  of  his  own 
Toice.  With  a  heart  glowing  in  charity 
to  hi&  hearers,  he  is  the  fit  representative, 
the  best  expounder,  of  that  embassy, 
which  has  come  from  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  Eternal  on  an  errand  of  chanty  to 


our  world.  And  fraught  as  he  is  with 
the  tidings  of  mercy,  it  is  not  more  when 
he  urges  the  truth,  than  when  he  affect- 
ingly  sets  forth  the  tenderness  of  these 
ticHngs,  that  he  cliarms  the  acquiescence 
of  men,  and  his  message  is  fcit  to  be 
"  worthy  of  all  acceptation." 

Before  I  leave  you,  I  should  like,  even 
though  at  the  end  of  our  discourse,  and 
by  an  informal  resumption  of  its  first 
topic,  to  possess  the  heart  of  each  who 
now  hears  me  with  the  distinct  assurance 
of  God's  proffered  good- will  to  hiiv,  of 
His  free  and  full  pardon  stretched  lut 
for  the  acceptance  of  him.  If  heretof^  e 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  contempla- 
ting the  gospel  as  at  a  sort  of  speculative 
distance,  and  in  its  generality,  I  want 
you  now  to  feel  the  force  of  its  pointed. 
Its  personal  application,  and  to  understand 
it  as  a  message  addressed  specifically  to 
you.  The  message  has  been  so  framed, 
and  couched  in  phraseology  of  such  pe- 
culiar import,  that  it  knocks  for  entrance 
at  every  heart,  and  is  laid  down  for  ac- 
ceptance at  every  door.  It  is  true,  that 
you  are  not  named  and  surnamed  in  the 
Bible  y  but  the  term  "  whosoever,"  asso- 
ciated, as  it  frequently  is,  with  the  ofiTer 
of  its  blessings,  points  that  ofi^er  to  each 
and  to  all  of  you.  "  Whosoever  will,  let 
him  drink  of  the  waters  of  life  freely." 
It  is  very  true  that  this  written  communi- 
cation has  not  been  handed  to  you,  like 
the  letter  of  a  distant  acauaintance,  with 
the  address  of  your  aesignation  and 
dwelling-place  inscribed  upon  it.  But 
the  term  ^^  all,"  as  good  as  specializes  the 
address  to  each,  and  each  has  a  full  war- 
rant to  proceed  upon  the  call.  '^  Look 
uUiO  me,  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth,  and.be 
saved  ;"  or,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  It  is  furthermore  true, 
tnat  Christ  has  not  appeared  in  person  at 
any  of  your  assemblies,  and,  singling  out 
this  pne  individual,  and  that  other,  has 
bid  him  step  forward  with  an  application 
for  pardon,  on  the  assurance  that  he 
would  receive  it ; — but  the  term  "  every** 
singles  out  each  ;  and  He  has  lefl  behind 
Him  the  precious,  the  unexcepted  declar- 
ation, that  "  every  one  who  asketh  re* 
ceiveth,"  that  "every  one  who  seeketh 
findeth."  And  lastly,  it  is  true  that  He 
disperses  no  special  messengers  of  His 
grace  to  special  individuals ;    but  the 
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term  "any"  though  occupying  but  its 
own  little  room  in  d  single  text,  has  a 
force  equally  dispersive  with  as  many 
messengers  sent  to  the  world  as  theris  are 
men  upon  its  surface.  "If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink." 
These  are  the  words  which,  unlike  the 
wheels  of  Ezekiel's  vision,  turn  every 
way,  carrying  the  message  of  salvation 
dinusively  abroad  among  all,  and  point- 
ing it  distinctively  to  eacn  of  the  human 
family.  Their  scope  is  wide  as  the  spe- 
cies, and  their  application  is  to  every  in- 
dividual thereof  And  what  I  want  each 
iadi  vidua!  present  to  understand,  is,  that 
God  in  the  gospel  beseeches  him  to 
be  reconciled — God  is  Saying  unto  him, 
"  Turn  ihou,  turn  thou,  why  wilt  thou 
die  r 

There  are  certain  generic  words-  at- 
tached at  times  to  the  overtures  of  the 
gospel,  which  have  the  same  twofold 
power  of  spreading  abroad  these  over- 
tures generally  among  all,  yet  of  point- 
ing them  singly  at  each  of  the  human 
family.  The  "  world,'*  for  example,  is  a 
word  of  this  import ;  and  Jesus  Christ  is 
declared  to  be  a  propitiation  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.  After  this,  man, 
though  an  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and, 
as  such,  fairly  within  the  scope  of  this 
communication,  may  continue  to  forbid 
himself,  but  most  assuredly  God  has  not 
forbidden  him.  The  term  "sinner"  is 
another  example,  as  being  comprehensive 
of  a  genus,  whereof  each  individual  may 
appropriate  the  benefits  that  are  said  in 
Scripture  to  be  intended  for  the  whole. 
"  This  is  a  faithful  saying,  and  worthy 
of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners."  Still  it 
is  posssiblc,  as  before,  that  many  a  sinner 
may  not  hold  this  saying  to  bid  worthy^ 


or,  at  least,  may  not  make  it  tne  subject 
of  his  acceptation.  His  demand  perhaps 
is,  that,  ere  he  can  have  a  warrantable 
confidence  in  this  saying  for  himself,  he 
must  be  specially,  and  by  name,  included 
in  it ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  to  war- 
rant his  distrust,  his  want  of  confidence 
after  such  a  saying,  he  should  be  spe- 
cially, and  by  name,  excluded  from'  it 
After  an  utterance  like  this,  instead  of 
needing,  as  a  sufficient  reason  of  depend- 
ence, to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  particu- 
lar invitation,  he  would  really  need,  as  a 
sufficient  reason  oi  despondency,  to  be 
^de  the  subject  of  a  particular  excep- 
tion. Is  not  the  characteristic  term, 
"  sinner,**  sufficiently  descriptive  of  him? 
as  much  so,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been 
named  and  surnamed  in  Scripture.  Does 
it  not  mark  him  a&an  object  for  all  those 
announcements  which  bear  on  sinners, 
as  such,  or  sinners  g^enerally?  The 
truth  is,  if  we  but  understood  the  terms 
of  this  great  act  of  amnesty,  and  made 
the  legitimate  application  of  them,  we 
should  perceive  that,  to  whomsoever  the 
word  of  salvation  has  come,  to  him  the 
offer  of  salvation  has  been  made — that  he 
is  really  as  welcome  to  all  the  blessings 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  only  creature  in  the  universe  who 
stood  in  need  of  them  ;  as  if  he  had  been 
the  only  sinner  of  all  the  myriads  of  be- 
ings whom  God  hath  formed  ;  and  as  if 
to  reclaim  him,  and  to  prevent  the  moral 
harmony  of  creation  from  bein^  stained 
or  interrupted  by  even  so  much  as  one 
solitary  exception,  for  him  alone  the 
costly  apparatus  of  redemption  had  been 
reared,  and  Christ  had  died,  that  God 
might  be  to  him  individually  both  a  just 
God  and  a  Saviour. 
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SERMON  XXXm. 

On  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Andrew  Thompson, 
*'  He  bdng  dead  yet  speaketh.'' — ^Hebrews  zl  4. 


There  ia  one  sense  in  wiiich  this  text  ad- 
mits the  utmost  genei-ah'ty  of  application. 
Every  man  who  diesj  speaks  a  lesson  to 
survivors — even  that  lesson  'which  is  the 
oftenest  told,  hut  which  isalsotheoftenest 
forgotten.  There  is  •  on  this  subject  a 
cleaving  and  a  constitutionaF  earth lin ess, 
which  stands  its  ground  against  every  de- 
monstration— giving  way,  for  a  moment 
perhaps,  at  each  of  the  successive  instan- 
ces, but  recovering  itself  on  the  instant 
whnn  the  scenes,  and  the  companionships 
and  the  business  of  the  world  again  ctose 
around  us.  We  are  the  creatures  of 
sense,  and  the  present,  the  sensible  world 
is  the  only  one  that  we  practically  ac- 
knowlrtige.  Carnality  is  the  scriptural 
term  for  this  disease  of  fallen  humanity — 
a  disease  of  marvellous  inveteracy  and 
force  ;  and  not  to  be  dislodged,  we  fear,  by 
any  assault  whatever,  whether  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  on  the  mere  sensibilities 
of  nature.  We  are  never  more  assured, 
than  to  translate  a  man  from  the  yreAk  of 
sight  to  the  walk  of  faith,  is  a  work  of 
supernatural  energy,  than  when  we  wit- 
ness the  impotency  of  all  natural  applian- 
ces, and  how  the  spell  which  binas  him 
to  the  world  is  not  to  be  broken  by  the 
loudest  and  most  emphatic  wamkigs  of 
the  world's  vanity.  A  rooted  preference 
nf  the  interests  of  time  to  the  interests  of 
eternity — ^this  is  what  arithmetic  may  dis- 
prove, but  it  is  what  arithmetic  cannot  dis. 
si  pate.  This  is  what  the  pathos  and  pow- 
er of  some  affecting  visitation  may  sus- 
pend, but  whichno  visitation  can  ultimately 
quell ;  and  after  a  brief  season  of  sighs, 
and  sensibilities,  and  tears,  the  man 
emerges  again  to  as  whole-hearted  a  sec- 
ularity  as  before.  Thus  it  is,  that  the 
thousand  funerals  which  from  childhood 
to  age  he  may  have  attended,  have  only 
cradled  him  into  a  profoundet  spiritual  le- 
thargy ;  and  that  the  frequent  wrecks  of 
mortality,  through  which  he  has  plough- 
ed his  way  on  theocein  of  life,  have  only 
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stamped  a  sort  of  weather-beaten  hardi* 
hood  upon  his  soul.  The  man  is  more 
and  more  Seasoned,  as  it  were,  by  every 
repetition  of  death,  against  its  terrors,  til^ 
at  last,  himsdf  dies  in  deep  and  hopeless 
apathy. 

Such,  we  fear,  is  ihainly  the  sad  history 
of  the  world  throughout  its  successive 
generations.  Such  is  the  infatuation  of 
men  walking  in  a  vain  show ;  and  only 
more  confirmed,  by  every  instance  of' 
death,  in  false  and  fatal  security.  There 
is  no  question  it  ought  to  be  otherwise. 
Every  partaker  of  our  nature  who  dies, 
should  impressively  remind  us  of  our 
own  mortality.  Every  exemplification 
of  the  unsparing  andf  universal  law, 
sl\ouldbe  borne  homeward  in  pointed  and 
personal  application  to  ourselves.  There 
is  not  a  human  creature,  however  insig- 
nificant, who,  simply  by. the  act  of  expir- 
ing, should  not  speak  to  us  in  accents  of 
deepest  seriousness ;  and  tell,  with  an  elo- 
quence not  to  be  resisted,  of  our  own  ap- 
proaching end,  our  own  sudden  arrest,  or 
dying  agonies.  All  the  tokens  and  me- 
mentoes of  death  should  have  this  effect 
upon  us — as  every  funeral  bell,  every 
open  grave,  every  procession  that  day  af- 
ter day  moves  along  our  streets,  and 
scarcely  arrests  the  eye  of  the  heedless 
passenger.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  rank,  or  talents,  or 
commanding  influence,  or  wide  and  gen- 
eral popularity,  who  is  thus  borne  along. 
Enough,  if  be  be  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
bone  of  our  bone.  The  humblest  of  me- 
nials is  fitted  to  be  our  monitor  on  such 
an  occasion.  Even  he  when  dead  speak" 
eth ;  and  if  he  do  not  effectually  convince, 
he  will  at  least  most  emphatically  con- 
demn. 

I  need  not  say,  to  this  assembly  of 
mourners,  in  what  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive form  the  lesson  has  been  given 
to  us.  It  is  just  as  if  death  had  wanted 
to  make  the  highest  demonstration  of  hii 
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■overeignty,  and  for  this  purpose  had  se- 
lected as  his  mark,  him  who  stood  the 
foremost,  and  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
view  of  his  countrymen.     I  speak  not  at 
present  of  any  of  the  relations  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  living  society  immediately 
around  him — to  the  thousands  in  church 
whom  his  well-known  voice  reached  up- 
on the  Sabbath — to  the  tens  of  thousanas 
in  the  city,  whom,  through  the  week,  in 
the  varied  rounds  and  meetings  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy,  he  either  guided  by  his 
counsel,  or  stimulated  by  his  eloquence. 
You  know,  over. and  above,  how  far  the 
wide,  and  the  wakeful,  and  the  untired 
benevolence  of  his  nature  carried  him; 
and  that,  in  the  labours,  and  the  locomo- 
tions connected  with  these,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  become  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.     Insomuch, 
•  that  there  is  not  a  village  in  the  land, 
where  the  tidings  of  his  deatli  have  not 
conveyed  the  information  that  a  master  in 
Israel  has  fallen-;  and  I  may  also  add, 
that  such  was  the  charm  of  his  compan- 
ionship, such  the  cordiality  lighted  up  by 
his  presence  in   every    household,  that, 
connected  with  this  death,  there  is,  at  this 
moment,   an   oppressive  sadness   in  the 
hearts  of  many  thousands  even  of  our 
most  distant  ScoUish  families.     And  so,  a 
national   lesson  has  been  given  forth  by 
this  event,  even  as  a  national   loss  has 
been  incurred  bv  it.     It  is  a  public  death 
in  the   view   oi  many  spectators.     And 
when  one  thinks  of  the  vital  energy  by 
which   every  deed  and  every  utterance 
were  pervaded— of  that  prodic^ious  strength 
which  but  gamboled  with  the  difficulties 
that  would  have  so  depressed  and  over- 
borne other  men — of  that  prowess  in  con- 
flict, and  that  promptitude  in  counsel  with 
his  fellows— of   that    elastic    buoyancy 
which  ever  rose  with  the  occasion,  and 
bore  him  onward  and  upward  to  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  his  cause— of  the 
weight  and   multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments; and  yet,  as  if  nothing  could  over- 
work that  colossal  mind,  and  that  robust 
framework,  the  perfect  lightness  and  &• 
cility  wherewithal!  was  executed, — when 
one  thinks,  in  the  midst  of  these  powers 
and  these  performances,  how  intensely  he 
aboured,  I  had  almost  said,  how  intense- 
ly he  lived,  in  the  jnidst  of  us,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge,  that   leath,  in  seizing 
opoQ  him,  hath  made  full  proof  of  a  mas- 


tery that  sets  all  the  might  and  all  thr 
promise  of  humanity  at  defiance. 

But  while  in  no  possible  way  C9uld 
general  society  have,  through  means  of 
but  one  individual  example,  been  mors 
impressively  told  of  the  power  of  death — 
to  .you,  in  particular,  it  is  a  letter  of  deep- 
est pathos.     The  world  at  large  can  form 
no  estimate  of  the  tenderness  which  be* 
longs  to  the  spiritual  relationship,  though 
I  trust  that  on  this  topic,  mysterious  )o 
them,  yet  familiar,  I  hope  ana  believe,  to 
many  of  you,  I  now  speak  to  a  goodly 
number  who  can  own  nim  as  their  spi- 
ritual father.     But  even  they  who  are 
strangers  to  the  power  and   reality  of 
these  things  may  comprehend  the  grow- 
ing attachment  of  hearers  to  the  minister, 
who,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  imparts  to 
them  of  his  own  mental  wealth,  and  ex- 
cites in  them  somewhat  of  his  own  moral 
and  religious  earnestness.     Even,  apart 
from  all. personal  acquaintance  or  inter- 
course, a  sympathy  with  the   personal 
ministrations  of   the  clergymen   under 
whom  you  sit,  often  draws  a  very  close 
and  binding  affinity  along  with  it.     The 
man,  with,  the  very  tones  of  whose  voice 
you  associate  many  of  your  most  pleasing 
and  hallowed  recollections — the  man  to 
whom  you  feel  yourselves  indebted  for 
the   most  delightful   Sabbaths  of  other 
days — he  who   guided  your  devotions, 
and  cleared  away  your  difficuUies,  and 
pointed   your  path  to  heaven,  and  first 
opened  the  metnod  of  salvation,  and  by 
his  expostulations  and   his  arguments, 
was  the  instrument  of  determining  you 
to  forsake  all,  and  follow  after  Christ, — 
every  Christian  can  tell  that  to  that  man 
there  attaches  an  interest  of  no  ordinary 
tenderness  and  force.     Even  a  general 
and  unconverted   hearer  may  share  :n 
this  afiection — ^Uthous^h  only  his  under- 
standing was  regaled  by  the  pulpit  de- 
monstration;  or  his  imagination  by  itp 
splendour  and  eloquence ;    or  his   con- 
science, so  far  impressed,  as  at  least  to 
recognise  the  general  truth  of  tho  prin« 
ciples,  and  the  perfect  moral  honesty  tind 
earnestness  of  him  who  urges  and  ex* 
pounds  them.     The  man  who  is  frank 
and  fearless,  and  able,  and,  above  ali^ 
whose  heart   was    fully   charged    with 
what  may  be  called,  the  brotherhood  ot 
our  nature  ;  whose  every  look  and  utter* 
ance  bespoke  the  strength  of  his  owe 
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convictions,  and  the  intensity  of  his  zeal 
to  plant  them  in  the  bosoms  of  other  men, 
— that  man  would,  in  the  course  of  months, 
or  of  years,  become  the  general  friend  of 
the  multitude  whom  he  addresses ;  apart 
from  all  separate  converse  and  fellowship 
with  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
Though  only  the  pulpit  acquaintance, 
and  not  at  all  the  personal  of  the  many 
hundreds  who  listen  to  him,  yet  in  this 
capacity  alone  might  obtain  a  rAirfity 
hold  of  their  affectiorls  notwithstanding. 
At  once  the  soul  and  mouth  "of  the  con- 
gregJitlon,  he  is  on  high  vantage-ground 
for  such  an  ascendancy.  He  speaks  as 
it  were,  from  a  pre-eminence,  and,  hav- 
ing all  the  moral  forces  of  the  gospel  at 
command,  it  is  incalculable  with  what 
sure  and  general  effect,  a  minister,  even 
of  ordinary  talents,  if  but  of  acknowledg- 
ed honesty  and  worth,  can  subdue  the 
people  under  him.  But  his  was  no  ordi- 
nary championship ;  and  ahhough  the 
weapons  of  our  spiritual  warfare  are  the 
same  in  every  hai:\d,  we  all  know  that 
there  was  none  who  wielded  them  more 
vigorously  than  he  did,  or  who,  with 
such  an  arm  of  might,  and  voice  of  re- 
sistless energy,  carried,  as  if  by  storm, 
the  convictions  of  his  people.  That  such 
an  arm  should  now  be  motionless,  that 
such  a  voice  should  be  for  ever  hushed 
in  deep  and  unbroken  silence,  is  to  all  a 
thought  of  profound  est  melancholy.  But 
he  was  the  special  property  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  to  tnem  it  comes  far  more  ur- 
gently and  impressively  home,  than  does 
any  general  object  of  touching  or  tragic 
contemplation.  To  them  it  is  a  personal 
bereavement, — and  whether  or  not  on 
the  terms  with*  him  of  individual  con- 
verse, they  droop  and  are  in  heaviness, 
because  of  their  now  widowed  Sabbaths, 
their  bereft  and  desolated  san-tuary. 

But  the  lesson  is  prodig'ously  en- 
hanced, when  we  pass  from  his  pulpit  to 
his  household  ministrations.  I  perhaps 
do  him  wrong,  in  supposing  that  any 
large  proportion  of  his  hearers  did  not 
know  nim  personally — for  such  was  his 
matchless  superiority  to  fatigue,  such  the 
unconquerable  strength  and  activity  of 
his  nature,  that  he  may  almost  be  said 
M  have  accomplished  a  sort  of  personal 
ubiquity  among  his  people.  But  ere  you 
ean  appreciate  the  whole  effect  of  this, 
ifit  roe  advert  to  a  principle  of  very  ex- 1 


tensive  operation  in  nature.  Painters 
know  it  well.  They  are  aware,  how 
mucl;  it  adds  to  the  force  and  beauty  ^f 
any  representation  of  theirs,  when  made 
strikingly  and  properly  to  contrast  with 
the  back-groun#on  which  it  is  projected. 
And  the  same  is  as  true  of  direct  nature, 
set  forth  in  one  of  her  own  immediate 
scenes,  as  of  reflex  nature,  set  forth  by 
the  imagination  and  pencil  of  an  artist 
This  is  often  exemplified  in  those  Alpine 
wilds,  where  beauty  may,  at  times,  be 
seen  embosomed  in  the  lap  of  grandeur 
— as  when,  at  the  Imse  of  a  lofty  preci- 
pice,  some  spot  of  verdure,  or  peaceful 
cottage-home,  seems  to  smile  in  more  in- 
tense  loveliness,  because  of  the  towering 
stren^h  and  magnificence  which  are  be- 
hind It.  Apply  this  to  the  character,  and 
think  how  precisely  analogous  the  eflect 
is — when,  from  the  ground- work  of  a 
character,  that,  mainly,  in  its  texture  and 
general  aspect,  is  masculine,  there  do 
effloresce  the  forth-puttings  of  a  softer 
nature,  and  those  gentler  charities  of  the 
heart,  which  come  out  irradiated  in  ten- 
fold beauty,  when  they  arise  from  a  sub- 
stratum 01  moral  strength  and  grandeur 
underneath.  It  is  thus,  when  the  man 
of  strength  shows  himself  the  man  of 
tenderness  ;  and  he  who,  sturdy  and  im- 
pregnable in  every  righteous  cause, 
makes  his  graceful  descent  to  the  ordi- 
nary companionships  of  life,  is  found  to 
mingle,  with  kindred  warmth,  in  all  the 
cares  and  the  sympathies  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  touching 
recollection  of  very  many  who  now  hear 
me,  and  who  can  tell,  in  their  own  ex- 
perience, that, the  vigour  of  his  pulpit, 
was  only  equalled  by  the  fidelity  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  household  ministrations. 
They  understand  the  whole  force  and 
significancy  of  the  contrast  I  have  now 
been  speaking  of — when  the  pastor  of 
the  church  becomes  the  pastor  of  the 
family  ]  and  he  who,  in  the  crowded  as- 
sembly, held  imperial  sway  over  every 
understanding,  entered  some  parent's 
lowly  dwelling,  and  prayed  and  wept 
albng  with  them  over  their  infiint's  dy- 
ing bed.  It  is  on  occasions  like  these 
when  th'e  minister  carries  to  its  highest 

f)itch  the  moral  ascendancy  which  be- 
ongs  to  his  station.  It  is  this  which 
furnishes  him  with  a  key  to  every  heart, 
— and  when  thQ  triumphs  of  charity  are 
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luperadded  to  the  triumphs  of  argument, 
then  it  is  that  he  sits  entliroaed  over  the 
afiections  of  a  willing  people. 

But  I  dare  not  venture  any  further  on 
this  track  of  observation.  While  yet 
standing  aghast  at  a  cjpath  which  has 
con>e  upon  us  all  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
whirlwind,  it  might  be  easy,  by  means  of 
a  few  touching  and  graphic  recollections, 
to  raise  a  tempest  of  emotion  in  the  midst 
of  you.  It  jnight  be  easy  to  awaken,  in 
Tivid  delineation  to  the  view  of  your 
mind,  him  who  but  a  few  days  afo  irod 
upon  the  streets  of  our  city  with  the  foot- 
steps of  firm  manhood ;  and  took  part, 
with  all  his  accustomed  earnestness  and 
vigour,  in  the  busy  concerns  of  living 
men.  We  could  image  forth  the  intense 
vitality  which  beamed  in  every  look,  and 
kept  up,  to  the  last  moment,  the  incessant 
play  of  a  mind,  that  was  the  fertile  and 
ever-eddying  fountain  of  just  and  solid 
thoughts.  We  could  ask  you  to  think  of 
that  master-spirit,  with  what  presiding 
efficacy,  yet  with  what  perfect  lightness 
and  ease,  he  moved  among  his  fellow- 
men  ;  and,  whether  in  the  hall  of  debate, 
or  in  the  circles  of  private  conviviality, 
subordinated  all  to  his  purposes  and 
views.  We  could  fasten  your  regards 
on  that  dread  encounter,  when  Death  met 
this  most  powerful  and  resolute  of  men 
upon  his  way,  and,  laying  instant  arrest 
upon  his  movements,  held  him  forth,  in 
view  of  the  citizens,  as  the  proudest,  while 
the  most  appalling  of  his  triumphs.  We 
could  bid  you  weep  at  the  thought  of  his 
agonized  family — or  rather,  hurrying 
away  from  this  big  and  unsupportable 
distress,  we  would  tell  of  the  public  grief 
and  the  public  consternation,  and  how  the 
tidings  of  some  great  disaster  flew  from 
household  to  household,  till,  under  the 
feeling  of  one  common  and  overwhelm- 
ing bereavement,  the  whole  city  became 
a  city  of  mourners.  We  could  recall  to 
you  that  day  when  the  earth  was  com- 
mitted to  the  earth  from  which  it  came  ; 
and  the  deep  seriousness  that  sat  on  every 
countenance  bespoke,  not  the  pageantry, 
but  the  whole  power  and  reality  of  wojb. 
We  could  point  to  his  closing  sepulchre, 
and  read  toy  ou  there  the  oft-repeated  lesson 
of  man*s  fading  and  evanescent  glories. 
But  wc  gladly,  my  brethren,  we  gladly 
make  our  escape  from  all  these  images, 
and  all  these  sentiments,  of  oppressive 


melancholy.  We  would  fain  take  refuge 
in  other  views^  and  betakf.  ourselves  to 
some  other  direction.  What  I  should 
like,  if  I  could  accomplish  it,  were  to 
take  a  calm  and  deliberate  survey  of  a 
character,  the  exposition  of  which  would, 
in  fact,  be  the  exposition  of  certain  great 
principles,  that  I  might  hold  up  to  your 
reverence  and  your  practfcal  imitation. 
It  is  thus,  in  fact,  that  he,  though  dead, 
yet. speaks  unto  you.  In  attempting  the 
office  of  an  interpreter  between  the  dead 
and.  the  living,  I  feel  the  whole  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  has  been  put  into  my 
hands ;  and  I  have  to  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  my  fellow-mourners  for  one. 
who,  after  a  preparation  of  infirmity  ana 
sorrow,  now  addresses  them  in  fear,  and 
in  weakness,  and  with  much  trembling. 

My  observations  will  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  heads — the  character  of 
the  theologiany  and  the  character  of  the 
man :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  I 
trust  that  both  the  influences  of  sound 
doctrine  and  of  SQund  example  may  be 
brought  to  bear  uponvou. 

First,  then,  in  briefest  possible  defini- 
tion, his  was  the  olden  theology  of  Scot- 
land. A  thoroughly  devoted  son  of  our 
Church,  he  was,  through  life,  the  firm, 
the  unflinching  advocate  of  its  articles, 
and  its  formularies,  and  its  rights,  and 
the  whole  polity  of  its  constitution  and 
discipline.  His  creed  he  derived,  by  in- 
heriuince,  from  the  fathers  of  the  Scottish 
Reformation — not,  however,  as  based  on 
human  authority,  but  as  based  and  up^ 
holden  on  the  authority  of  Scripture 
alone.  Its  two  great  articles  are — ^Justi- 
fication, only  by  the  righteousness  of 
Christ — Sanctification,  only  by  that  Spirit 
which  Christ  is  commissioned  to  bestow, 
— the  one  derived  to  the  believer  by  faith; 
the  other  derived  by  faith  too,  because 
obtained  and  realised  in  the  exercise  of 
believing  prayer.  This  simple  and 
sublime  theology,  connecting  the  influ- 
ences of  Heaven  with  the  moralities  of 
earth,  did  the  founders  of  our  Church 
incorporate,  by  their  catechisms,  with  the 
education  of  the  people ;  and,  through 
the  medium  of  a  clergy,  who  maintained 
their  orthodoxy  and  their  zeal  for  several 
generations,  was  it  faithfully  and  effi« 
ciently  preached  in  all  the  parishes  of 
the  land.  The  whole  system  originated 
in  deepest  piety ;  and  has  resulted  in  tht 
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formation  of  the  most  moral  and  intelli- 
gent peasantry  in  Europe.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this  palpable  evidence  in  its  favour,  it 
fnll  into  discredit  Along  with  the  ele- 
gant literature  of  our  sister  country,  did 
the  meagre  Arminianism  of  her  church 
make  invasion  among  our  clergy;  and 
we  certainly  receded  for  a  time  from  the 
good  old  way  of  our  forefathers.  This 
was  the  middle  age  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  an  age  of  cold  and  feeble 
rationality,  when  Evangelism  was  de- 
rided as  fanatical,  ^nd  its  very  phraseo- 
lo^"  was  deemed  an  ign6ble  and  vulgar 
thing,  in  the  upper  classes  of  society.  A 
morality  without  godliness — a  certain 
prettioess  of  sentiment,  served  up  in 
tasteful  and  welkurned  periods  of  com- 
position— the  ethics  of  Philosophy^  or  of 
the  academic  chair,  rather  than  the  ethics 
of  the  Gospel — the  speculations  of  Natu- 
ral Theology,  and  perhaps  on  ingenious 
and  scholar-like  exposition  of  the  creden- 
tials, rather  tJ^n  a  faithful  exposition  of 
the  contents  of  the  New  Testament^ — 
These  for  a  time  dispossessed  the  topics 
of  other  days,  and  occupied  that  room  in 
our  pulpits,  which  had  formerly  been 
given  to  the  demonstrations  of  sin,  and 
of  the  Saviour.  You  know  there  has 
been  a  reflux.  The  tide  of  sentiment 
has  been  turned  ;  and  there  is  none  who 
has  given  it  greater  momentum,  or  borne 
it  more  triumphantly  along,  than  did  the 
lamented  Pastor  of  this  congregation. 
His  talents  and  his  advocacy  have  thrown 
a  lustre  around  the  cause.  The  preju- 
dices of  thousands  have  given  way  before 
the  might  and  the  mastery  of  his  resist- 
less demonstrations.  The  evangelical 
system  has  of  consequence  risen,  has 
risen  prodigiously  of  late  years,  in  the 
estimation  of  general  society — connected 
to  a  great  degree,  we  doyfbt  not,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  with  his  powerful 
appeals  to  Scripture,  and  his  no  less 
powerful  appeals  to .  the  consciences  of 


men. 


But,  in  ihe  doing  of  this  great  service 
to  the  Christianity  of  the  nation,  he  has 
laid  you,  his  individual  hearers,  under  a 
heavy  load  of  responsibility  for  your- 
selves. You  will  never  forget,  I  trust, 
either  the  terror  of  his  loud  and  emphatic 
denunciations ;  or,  what  is  still  more  per- 
suasive, the  urgency  of  his  beseeching 
voice.     You  will  remember  the  powerful 


I  and  the  pleading  earnestness  wherewiA 
he  hath  so  oflen  dealt  forth  upon  you, 
the  impressive  simplicities  of  the  gospel 
—OS,  that  Christ  is  the  only  Saviour; 
and  the  way  of  his  prescribed  holiness 
the  only  road  to  a  blissful  imnH>rtality. 
Your  personal  Christianity,  my  brethren, 
would  be  his  best  and  noblest  memorial 
— the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
through  the  organs  of  recollection  and 
conscience,  he  was  still  speaking  to  you. 
Often  hath  he  plied  you  with  the  warn- 
ings of  Scripture ;  and  now,  God  himself 
hath  interposed,  and  superadded  to  these 
the  solemn  warning  of  Providence.  He 
hath  recalled  His  ambassador,  and  you 
will  soon  follow  him  to  the  reckoning,—- 
him  to  give  account  of  his  ministry ;  and' 
you,  on  this  principle  of  gospel  equity, 
that  to  whom  much  is  given,  of  him 
much  will  be  required, — you  to  give  ac- 
count of  the.  fruit  of  his  ministrations. 

I  can  afford  to  say  no  more  on  the 
character  of  his  theology, — ^but,  addition- 
al to  this,  and  distinct  from  this,  I  would 
speak  of  what  I  term  a  characteristic  of 
his  theology.  I  beg  you  will  attend  for 
a  moment  to  the  difi^rence  of  these  two. 
The  character  is  general,  and  that  which 
he  had  in  common  with  the  members  of 
a  class, — the  characteristic  is  special,  or 
that  by  which  his  own  individual  theolo* 
gy  was  signalized,  and  by  which  I  think 
*it  was  ennobled  Could  I  make  myself 
intelligible  on  this  matter,  it  might  fur 
nish  a  cipher  for  the  explanation  of  what 
many  have  called  his  peculiaritiea ;  but, 
instead  of  which  you  would  at  once  see 
the  great  and  the  high  principle  which 
gave  birth  to  them  all. 

The  indispensable  brevity  of  this  ex- 
planatioa,  both  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
my  task,  and  forms  a  c^l  on  your  more 
strenuous  and  sustained  attention  to  me. 
There  is  a  distinction  made  by  moral- 
ists, between  the  determinate  and  the  in- 
determinate virtues.  1  will  not  attempt 
to  define,  but  Twill  illustrate  this  distino* 
tion  by  an  example. 

Justice  is  a  determinate  virtue,  and 
why  ? — because  the  precise  line  which 
separates  it  from  its  opposite,  admits  of 
being  drawn  with  rigia  and  arithmetical 
precision ;  and  het  who  transgresses  thiff 
line  by  the  minutest  fraction,  is  clearly 
and  distinctly  chargeable  with  injustice 

I  It  is  thus,  that,  in  respect  of  this  partita 
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kr  virtue,  there  may  turn,  on  the  differ- 
ence of  a  aingle  farthing,  the  utmost 
difference,  or,  I  shouid  rather  say,  the 
mdst  distinct  and  diametric  opposition  be- 
tween two  characters.  He  who  defrauds 
or  steals,  though  but  to  the  amount  of  a 
fiirthing,  not  only  differs  in  degree,  but 
differs  in  kind,  or  belongs  to  a  distinct 
Tind  opposite  genus  of  charaeter,  from 
him  whom  no  temptation  could  ever  lead 
to  swerve  from  the  unbending  and  rec- 
tilineal course  of  virtue, — who  would  re- 
coil with  the  utmost  moral  determination 
and  delicacy  from  the  slightest  deviation ; 
and  would  feel,  as  if  principle  had  struck 
its  surrender,  and  was  now  lying  pros- 
Crate  and  degraded,  should  he  enter  by  a 
'  single  inch,  or  plant  one  footstep  on  the 
forbidden  territory. 

Generosity,  again,  is  an  indeterminate 
virtue,  and  why  ? — ^because  there  is  no 
such  definite  line  of  separation  between 
this  virttie  and  its  counterpart  vice,  as 
that  you  could  pass  by  instant  transition 
from  it  to  its  opposite.  It  does  not  pro- 
seed  by  arithmetical  differences  of  a  far- 
thing more  or  less.  You  could  not,  as 
in  the  place  of  distinction  between  justice 
and  injustice,  put  your  finger  at  the 
point,  where,  in  respect  of  this  virtue  of 
generosity,  two  men,  by  ever  so  little  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  it,  stood  contrasted 
in  diametric  opposition  .to  each  other. 
The  man  who  differs  from  his  neighbour* 
m  withholding  the  farthing  that  is  due, 
differs  as  much  from  him,  as  a  vice  does 
from  its  opposite  virtue.  The  man  who 
differs  from  his  neighbour  in  withholding 
the  farthing  that  would  have  brought  his 
donation  to  an  equality  with  the  other's, 
only  differs,  not  in  kind  but  in  degree  and 
that  very  imperceptibly,  being  only  a  lit- 
tle less  liberal,  and  a  little  less  generous 
than  his  fellow.  In  the  determinate  vir- 
tue, one,  by  a  single  farthing,  or  a  single 
footstep,  might  pass  from  a  state  of  pure 
and  exalted  morality  to  a  state  of  crime. 
In  the  indeterminate,  there*is  what  painters 
would  call  a  shadihg  off-— a  melting  of 
hues  into  each  other — a  slow  and  insen- 
sible graduation. 

It  is  not  then  with  a  determinate,  as 
with  an  indeterminate  virtue.  You  can- 
not tamper  with  it,  ev6n  to  the  extent  of 
the  humblest  fraction,  without  making  an 
entire  sacrifice.  It  has  its  palpable  and 
precise  landmark ;  and  you  cannot  per- 


mit the  encroachment  of  a  single  hair* 
breadth,  without  a  virtual  giving  up  of 
the  whole  territory.  This  principle  is 
fully  recognised  in  the  etkics  of  Scrip- 
ture :  "  He  who  is  unfaithful  in  the  least, 
is  unfaithful  also  in  much."  Who  would 
ever  think  of  doing  away  the  turpitude  or 
the  -disgracefulness  of  tneft,  by  alleging 
the  pahriness  and  insignificance  of  the 
thing  stolen  ?  It  is  thus  that  the  little 
pilferments  of  household  service ;  the 
countless  peccadilloes  which  go  on  in  the 
departments  of  business,  and  confidential 
agency;  the  innumerable  freedoms  which 
are  currently  practised,  and  that  without 
remorse,  along  the  line  which  separates 
the  just  from  the  unjust, — do  bespeak  a 
fearful  relaxation  of  principle  in  society. 
And  it  is  thus  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  purest  and  most  honourable  vir- 
tue, even  to  the  extent  of  a  moral  chival- 
ry, may  he  exemplified  in  littles.  And, 
on  the  reverse  position^  that  "  he  who  if 
faithful  in  the  least,  ii  %ithful  also  in 
much,"  may  the  Christian  domestic,  in 
the  perfect  sacredness  and  safety  of  ull 
that  is  committed  to  her,  even  to  the 
minutest  articles  of  her  custody  and  care, 
show  forth  the  heroism  of  subfimest  prin* 
ciple. 

A  determinate  virtue  can  no  more  b^r 
to  be  violated^  even  though  only  by  one 
footstep  of  encroachment,  than  an  inde- 
pendent country  can  bear  an  entrance 
upon  its  border,  though  only  by  half 
a  mile,  on  the  part  of  an  invading  army. 
It  is  enough,  in  either  instance,  if  the  line 
be  only  crossed,  id  call  forth  in  the  one 
case  the  renionstrances  of  oflfended  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  other,  the  resistance  and 
the  fire  of  indignant  patriotism.  In 
neither  example,  needs  the  material  harm 
to  have  been  of  any  sensible  amount,  that 
in  both  there  might  be  the  t^ost  feeling 
of  a  moral  violence. 

Before  applying  this  principle  to  the 
object  of  appreciating  the  character  of 
our  dear  and  departed  friend,  let  me  re- 
mark, that  Scripture,  all  ovev,  is  full  of 
the  principle,  and  full  of  the  most  striking 
and  pertinent  illustrations  of  it.  '*  Thou 
may  est  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  In  the  dav 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die.^' 
This  was  a  determinate  prohibition — and 
by  the  eating,  though  it  had  only  been 
of  one  apple,  complete  and  conciusiv? 
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outrage  was  done  to  it  The  tree,  unin- 
jured by  this  act  of  disobedflbce,  might, 
in  the  profusion  of  its  golden  clusters, 
Have  stood  forth,  to  all  appearance,  in  as 
^reat  weahh  and  loveliness  as  before. 
But  a  definite  commandment  was  broken  ] 
and  therein  it  was  that  the  whole  damage 
and  desecration  lay.  The  jurisprudence 
of  heaven  was  at  stake  j  and  so,  on  this 
solitary  apple  hinged  the  fate  of  our 
world.  Inndels  deride  the  history.  Lake 
those  wretched  arithmetical  moralists, 
who  make  virtue  an  a(&ir  of  product, 
and  not  of  principle,  they  are  unable  to< 
see  how  the  moral  grandeur  of  the  trans- 
action just  rises,  in  proportion  to  the  hu- 
mility of  its  material  accompaniments; 
and  so,  in  the  event  of  our  earth  bur- 
dened with  a  curse  to  its  latest  genera- 
tions, do  we  behold  at  once  the  truth  of 
our  principle,  and  terrible  demonstration 
given  to  the  unbroken  sanctity  of  the 
Godhead. 

And  the  same  principle  ever  and  anon 
breaks  forth  in  the  subsequent  dealines 
of  God  with  the  world.  Let  me  only 
instance  from  the  history  of  Israel's  en- 
trance into  the  promised  land.  The  si!- 
vor  and  the  gold  that  were  taken  from 
:heir  enemies,  were  all  to  be  brought  as 
consecrated  things  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord.  This  was  a  determinate  pre- 
cept ;  and  just  because  of  one  violation, 
the  progress  of  the  Jewish  victories  was 
arrested,  and  the  frown  of  Heaven's 
offended  authority  spread  disaster  and 
dismay  over  the  hosts  of  Israel.  It  was 
Achan's  accursed  thing  which  distyn- 
pered  for  a  time,  and  was  like  to  have 
blasted,  the  whole  undertaking.  They 
were  his  goodly  Babylonish  garment, 
and  wedge  of  gold,  and  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver — secreted  in  the  midst 
of  an  otherwise  immaculate  camp-— that 
called  fbrth  the  resentment  and  the  reck- 
oning of  a  God  of  vengeance  ;  and,  not 
till  the  whole  burden  of  this  provocation 
was  swept  away — ^not  till  the  ofience,  and 
the  ofiendin?  household,  were  taken  forth 
from  the  midst  of  the  congregation  and 
destroyed — did  God  turn  Him  from  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  or  was  the 
tealousy  of  Heaven  appeased,  because  of 
the  injury  done  to  a  commandment  in- 
tact and  nni  iolable. 

And,  Ustly,  what  has  been  so  often  ex- 
amplified  !n  the  history  of  the  Old,  is 


alike  exemplified  in  the  doctrines  and 
declarations  of  the  New  Testament.  "  A 
man,"  says  the  apostle, ''  is  not  justified 
by  the  works  of  the  la  v,  but  by  the  faith 
of  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  a  determinate 
principle ;  but  the  Judaizing  Christians 
would  fain  have  introduced  one  slight 
and  circumstantial  exception  to  it.  They 
made  a  stand  for  the  rite  of  circumcision  ] 
and  were  willing  that  all  the  other  works 
of  the  law  should  be  discharged  from  the 
matter  of  our  justifying  righteousness, 
were  there  only,  alon^  with  the  faith  of 
Christ,  a  place  found  tor  this  distinguish- 
ing ordinance  of  their  nation.  It  is 
against  this  demand  and  predilection  of 
the  Jews  that  the  apostle  sets  himself,  io 
his  epistle  to  the  Galatians — where  he 
rejects  the  compromise ;  and  proves,  by 
admirable  reasoning,  that  it  would  not 
only  deform  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  but 
destroyJt. 

Admit  this,  trifling  though  it  may  ap* 
pear,  and  '^  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;"  you 
have  fallen  from  your  dependence  upon 
Him,  and  he  has  '^  become  of  no  enect 
unto  you."  It  is  thus,  that  this  bold, 
this  uncompromising  champion  of  the 
Church's  purity,  has  bequeathed,  in  this 
epistle,  a  precious  example  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministers  of  all  ages.  What  Lu- 
ther, after  him^  called  the  article  of  a 
standing  or  a  falling  church,  is  here  de- 
fended from  the  contact  and  the  contami- 
nation of  every  deleterious  ingredient 
The  materiel  of  a  sinner's  justification 
with  God,  instead  of  being  partitioned, 
as  many  would  have  it,  between  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  and  the  right- 
eousness of  man,  is  strenuously  contended 
for  by  the  apostle  in  this  argument,  as 
being  pure,  unmixed,  and  homogeneous. 
The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  a  compq- 
sition  charged  throughout  with  the  very 
essence  of  principle ;  and  the  thing  to  be 
noted  is,  that  while  in  appearance  Paul 
is  only  Warding  ofi*  from  the  religion  of 
Christ  a  misplaced  or  incongruous  cere- 
mony, he  embarks  the  whole  of  his  apos- 
tolic strength  and  apostolic  zeal  upon  the 
contest,  and  is,  in  &ct,  fighting  for  the 
foundation  of  the  faith. 

This  will  at  once  prepare  you  to  un 
derstand,  what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  Ot 
terming,  a  characteristic  of  his  theology, 
whose  general  character  I  have  described 
as  being  the  theology  of  the  Church  oC 
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Scotland.  The  peculiarity  lay  in  this, 
that  present  him  with  a  measure,  and  he, 
of  all  other  men,  saw  at  once,  and  with 
the  force  of  instant  discernment,  the  prin- 
ciple that  was  embodied  in  it.  And  did 
that  principle  belong  to  the  class  of  the 
determinate,  he  furthermore  saw,  with 
every  sound  moralist  before  him,  that  he 
could  not  recede,  by  one  inch  or  hair- 
breadth, from  the  assertion  of  it,  without 
making  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  whole. 
The  point  of  resistance  then,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, must  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
chief— or  at  that  part  in  the  border  of  the 
vineyard,  where  it  first  threatened  to 
make  inroad.  It  was  there  he  planted 
his  footstep ;  «nd  there,  with  the  might 
and  prowess  of  a  champion,  did  he  ward 
off  from  our  Church,  many  a  hurtful  and 
withering  contamination.  His  was  never 
a  puerile  or"  unmeaning  conflict — ^but  a 
conflict  of  high  moral  elements.  ^  It  was 
the  warfare  of  a  giant,  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  some  great  principle ;  and,  with 
a  heart  always  in  the  right  place,  it  was 
this  which  imparted  a  substantial  recti- 
tude to  every  cause,  and  threw  a  moral 
grandeur  over  his  controversies. 

You  are  awaf e  that  no  two  things  can 
be  more  dissimilar,  than  a  religion  of 
points,  and  a  religion  of  principles.  No 
one  will  suspect  his  of  being  a  religion 
of  senseless  or  unmeaning  points.     Alto- 

S ether,  there  was  a  manhood  in  his  un- 
erstanding — a  strength  and  a  firmness 
in  the  whole  staple  of  his  mind,  as  re- 
mote as  possible  from  whatever  is  weakly 
and  superstitiously  fanciful.  It  is  there- 
fore, you  will  finci,  that  whenever  he  laid 
the  stress  of  his  zeal  or  energy  on  a 
cause — instead  of  a  stress  disproportion- 
ate to  its  importance,  there  was  alwaj^s 
the  weight  of  some  great,  some  cardinal 
principle  underneath  to  sustain  it  It  is 
thus,  that  every  subject  he  undertook  was 
throughout  charged  with  sentiment.  The 
whole  drift  and  doings  of  the  man  were 
instinct  with  it ;  and  that,  too,  sentiment 
fresh  from  the  word  of  God,  or  warm 
with  generjous  enthusiasm  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  by  which^  he 
was  signalized  above  all  his  fellows ;  and 
which  makes  him  an  incalculable  loss, 
both  to  the  Church  and  to  the  Country 
■t  large.     We  have  known  men  of  great 


power,  but  they  wanted  promptitude ;  and 
we  hav)&  kiftwn  men  of  great  promptitude, 
but  they  wanted  |>ower.  •  The  former,  if 
permitted  to  concentrate  their  energies  on 
one  great  object,  may,  by  dint  of  a  rivet- 
ed perseverance,  succeed  in  its  accom- 
plishment— but  they  cannot  bear  to  have 
this  concentration  broken  up;  and  it  is 
torture  to  all  their  habits,  when  assailed  # 
by  the  importunity  of  those  manifold  and 
miscellaneous  applications,  to  which  every 
public  man  is  exposed,  from  the  philan- 
thropy of  our  modern  day.  The  latter 
again — that  is,  they  who  have  the  prompt- 
itude but  not  the  powei,  facility  t^'ithoui 
force,  and  whose  very  lightness  fiivoors 
both  the  exceeding  variety  and  velocity 
of  their  movements, — ^why,  they  are  alert 
and  serviceable,  and  can  acquit  themselves 
in  a  respectable  way  of  any  slender  or 
secondary  part  which  is  put  into  their 
hands ;  but  then,  they  want  predominarxe 
and  momentum  in  any  one  direction  to 
which  they  may  betake  themselves.  But 
in  him,  never  did  such  ponderous  faculties 
meet  with  such  marvellous  power  of 
wielding  them  at  pleasure, — msomuch, 
tliat  even  on  the  impulse  of  most  unfore- 
seen occasions,  he  could  bring  them  im- 
mediately to  bear — and  that,  with  sweep- 
ing and  resistless  effect,  on  the  object  be- 
fore him.  •  Such  a  combination  of  forces 
enlisted,  as  all  within  him  was,  on  the 
side  of  Christianity,  would  have  been  of 
incalculable  service  in  this  our  day.  It 
is  true,  the  land  in  which  we  live  is  yei 
free  from  the  taint  and  the  scandal  of  so 
gr^  an  abomination ;  but  you  cannot 
fail  to  have  remarked,  how,  mixed  up 
with  their  rancorous  politics,  there  have 
of  late  been  the  frequent  outbreakings  of 
a  coarse  and  revolting  impiety  in  the 
popular  meetings  of  England.  In  the 
whole  compass  of  the  moral  world,  we 
know  not  a  more  hideous  spectacle  than 
plebian  infidelity,  with  its  rude  invectives, 
Its  savage  and  boisterous  outcry  against 
all  the  restraints  and  institutions  of  the 
gospel.  If,  indeed,  our  next  war  is  to  b^ 
a  war  of  principles,  then,  before  the  battle 
is  begun,  the  noblest  of  our  champions 
has  fallen.  Yet  we  d  ire  not  give  up  in 
despondency,  a  caiisr,  which  has  truth 
for  its  basis,  and  the  guarantee  of  Hea- 
ven's omnipotence  for  its  complete  and 
everlasting  triumph.  In  this  rceliDg  of 
the  nations,  this  gradual  loosening  of  t) 
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spirits  f^om  the  ancient  holds  of  habit  and 
of  principle — still  we  cannot  fear  that 
the  Church,  the  one  and  indestructible 
Church,  though  tossed  and  cradled  in  the 
sltorm,  wiH  not  he  riveted  more  securely 
upon  its  basis.  "  We  are  distressed,  but' 
not  in  despair ;  troubled,  yet  not  forsaken ; 
cast  down,  yet  not  destroyed."  "  Help, 
Lord,  when  the  fi^odly  man  ceaseth,  and 
the  righteous  fail  from  the  children  of 
men." 

But  let  me  again  offer  one  Word  of 
special  address  to  the  members  of  his 
congregation.  I  hare  spoken  ^f  his  re- 
sistance to  compromise  m  all  the  great 
matters  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
practice.  Let  me  entreat,  that  though 
dead,  he  may  still  speak  this  lesson  to 
you.  I  would  rather,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  all  along  b&  would,  that  your 
security  before  God  rested  altogether  on 
works,  ol  altogether  on  grace,  rather 
than  that,  like  the  feet  of  Nebuchadnoz- 
xer's  image,  partly  of  clay,  and  partly  of 
iron,  it  rested  on  the  motley  foundation 
of  two  unlike  and  heterogeneous  ingre- 
dients. Hold  fast  what  you  have  gotten 
from  him  on  this  subject ;  and  be  assured 
that  if,  forgetful  of  the  decision  and  dis- 
tinctness 01  his  principles,  you  evec  shall 
listen  with  pleasure  to  him  who  vacillates 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  or  would  at- 
tempt a*  composition  between  the  right- 
eousness of  man,  and  the  righteousness 
of  Christ — there  i?  not  a  likelier  method 
in  which  shipwreck  can  be  made  both 
of  the  faith  and  the  piety  of  this  congre- 
gation. And  you  know,  that  while  none 
more  clear  and  confident  than  he  in 
preaching  the  dogmata  of  his  creed,  he 
was  far,  and  very  far  from  being  a 
preacher  of  dogmata  alone.  You  recol- 
lect his  earnest  enforcement  of  duty  in 
all  that  concerned  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  and  in  all  that  concerned 
the  relations  of  human  fociety.  But  it 
was  duty  bottomed  on  an  evangelical 
ground-work — even  on  those  deep  and 
well-laid  princif^es  of  belief,  by  which 
alone  the  righteousness  of  the  life  and 
practice  is  upholden.  He  was  truly  a 
preacher  of  faith — yet  his  last  words  in 
this  pulpit,  may  be  regarded  as  his  dying 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  that  charity 
which  is  greater  than  faith.  I  do  not 
mean  the  charity  of  a  mere  contribution 
by  the  hand  ;  but  the  charity  of  that  love 
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in  the  heart,  which  prompts  to  all  tly 
services  of  bumani^.* 

I  must  now^satisfy  myself  with  a  few 
slightand  rapid  tqucbes  on  his  character 
as  a  man.     ft  is  a  subject  I  dare- hardly 
approach.     To  myself,  he  was   at  all 
times*  a  joyous,  hearty,  gallant,  honour- 
able, and  out  and  out  most-trustworthy 
friend — while,  in  harmony  with  a  former 
observation,  there  were  beautifully  pro- 
jected 01}  this  broad  and  general  ground- 
w8fH(,  some  of   friendship's  finest  and 
most  considerate  delicacies.     By  far  the 
most  declared  and  discernible  feature  ih 
his  character,  was  a  dauntless,  and  direct, 
and  right-forward  honesty,  that  needed 
no  disguise  for  itself,  and  was  impatient 
of  aught  like  dissimulatipn  or  disguise  in 
other  men.     There  were  withal  a  heart 
Qnd  a  hilarity  in  his  companionship,  that 
everywhere  carried  its  own  welcome  along 
with  it ;  and  there  were  none  who  moved 
with  greater  acceptance,  or  wielded  a 
greater  ascendant  over  so  wide  a  circle 
of  living  society.     Christianity  does  not 
overbear  the  constitutional  varieties  either 
of  talent    or    of  temperament.      After 
the  conversion  of  the  apostles,  their  com- 
plexional  differences  of  mind  and  char- 
acter remaioied  with  them ;    and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  apart  from,  and  an- 
terior to  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  the 
hand  of  nature  had  stamped  a  generosity, 
and  a  sincerity^  and  an  openness  on  the 
subject   of  our  description,  among  the 
very  strongest  of  the  lineaments  which 
belong  to  him.     Under  an  urgent  sense 
of  rectitude,  he  delivered   himself  with 
vigour  and  with  vehemence,  in  behalf  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  its  cause — but  I 
would  have  you  to  discriminate  between 
the  vehemence  of  passion  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  sentiment,  which,  like  though 
they   be    in   i  put  ward    expression,  are 
wholly  difiere^t  and  dissimilar  in  theiu 
selves.     His  was,  mainly,  the  vehemence 
of  sentiment,  which,  hurrying  him  when 
it  did,  into  what  he  afterwards  felt  to  be 
excesses,  were  immediately  followed  up 
oy  the  reletitings  of  a  noble  nature.  The 
pulpit  is  not  the  place  for  the  idolatry  of 
an  unqualified  panegyric  on  any  of  our 
fellow-mortals — ^but  it  is  impossible  net 


•  His  last  sermon,  pxeached  with  all  his  a0- 
customed  earnestness  and  zeal,  was^i  pleading 
in  behalf  of  the  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh. 
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{}  acknowledge,  that  whatever  might 
ave  been  his  errors,  he  was  right  at 
bottom — that  truth,  and  pi«ty,  and  ardent 
philanthropy  formed  the  substratum  of 
his  character ;  and  that  the  tribute  was 


altogether  a  just  one,  when  the  pro* 
foundest  admiration,  along  with  the  pun* 
gent  refi^rets  of  his  fellow-citizens,  did 
follow  him  to  his  gravQ.         . 


SERMON  XXXIV. 

The  Blessedness  of  considering  the  Case  of  the  Poor, 

"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  .the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble.* 

Psalm  xli.  1. 


i 


There  is  an  evident  want  of  congeni- 
ality between  the  wisdom  of  this  world', 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian.  The 
term  "  wisdom,"  carries  my  reverence 
along  with  it  It  brings  before  me  a 
grave  and  Tpspectable  character,  whose 
rationality  predominates  over  the  inferior 
principles  of  his  constitution ;  and  to  whom 
I  willingly  yield  that  pecu'iar  homage 
which  the  enlightened,  and  the  judicious, 
and  the  manly,  are  suve  to  exact  from  a 
surrounding  neighbourhood.  'Now,  so 
long  as  this  wisdom  has  for  its  object 
some  secular  advantage,  I  yield  it  an  un- 
qualified reverence.  It  is  a  reverence 
which  all  understand,  and  all  sympathise 
with.  If,  in  private  life,  a  man  be  wise 
in  the  management  of  his  farm,  or  his  for- 
tune, or  his  family ;  or  if,  in  public  life, 
he  have  wisdom  to  steer  an  empire 
through  all  its  difficulties,  and  to  carry  it 
to  aggrandisement  and  renown — the  re- 
spect which  I  feel  for  such  wisdom  as 
this  is  most  cordial  and  entire,  and  sup. 
ported  by  the  universal  acknowledgement 
of  all  whom  I  call  to  attend  to  it 

Let  me  now  suppose  that  this  wisdom 
has  changed  its  object — that  the  man 
Avhom  I  am  representing  to  exemplify 
this  respectable  attribute,  instead  of  being 
wise  for  time,  is  wise  for  eternity — ^that 
he  labours  by  the  faith  and  sanctification 
of  the  gospel  for  unperishable  honours — 
that,  instead  of  listening  to  him  with  ad- 
miration at  his  sagacity,  as  he  talks  of  bu- 
siness, or  politics,  or  agriculture,  we  are 
compelled  to  listen  to  him  talking  of  the 
hope  within  the  veil,  and  of  Christ  being 
he  powrr  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 


God,  unto  salvation : — what  becomes  d 
your  respect  for  him  now?  Are  there 
not  some  of  you  who  are  quite  sensible 
that  this  respect  is  greatly  impaired,  sinc« 
the  wisdom  of  the  man  has  taken  so  unac- 
countable a  change  in  its  object  and  in  its 
direction?  The  truth  is,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  feel  no  respect  at  all  for 
a  wisdom  which  they  do  not  comprehend. 
They  may  love  the  mnocence  of  a  deci- 
dedly religious  character,  but  they  feel  no 
sublime  or  commanding  sentiment  of  ve- 
neration for  its  wijsdom.  All  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  and  all  the  grandeur  of  eter- 
nity, will  not  redeem  it  from  a  certain  de- 
gree of  contempt.  Terms  which  ]#wer| 
undervalue,  and  degrade,  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  ;  and  strongly  dispose 
it  to  throw  a  mean  and  disagreeable  co- 
louring over  the  man,  who,  sitting  loose 
to  the  objects  of  the  world,  has  become  al- 
together a  Christian.  It  is  needless  to 
expatiate  ;  but  what  I  have  seen  myselfj 
and  what  must  have  fallen  under  the  ob- 
servation of  many  whom  I  address,  carry 
in  them  the  testimony  of  experience  to 
the  assertion  of  the  apostle,  "that  the 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God  are  foolishness 
to  the  natural  man,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  for  they  are  spiritually  discerned." 
Now,  what  I  have  saifl  of  the  respecta- 
ble attribute  of  wisdom,  is  applicable,  with 
almost  no  variation,  to  another  attribute 
of  the  human  character,  to  which  I 
would  assign  the  geAtler  epithet  of  "  love« 
ly."  The  attribute  to  which  I  allude,  is 
that  of  benevolence.'  This  is  the  burden 
of  every  poet's  song,  and  every  eloquen; 
and  interesting  enthusiast  gives  it  his  tet 
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tiniony.  I  speak  not  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  methodists  and  devotees,  I  speak  of 
that  enthusiasm  of  fine  sentiment  which 
embellishes  the  page  of  elegant  literature, 
and  is  addressed  to  all  her  sighing  and 
amiable  votaries,  in  the  various,  forms  of 
novel,  and  poetry,  and  dramatic  entertain- 
ment. You  would  think  if  any  thing 
could  bring  the  Christian  at  one  with  the 
world  around  him.  it  would  be  this  ;  and 
that  in  the  ardent  benevolence  which  fig- 
ures in  novels,  and  sparkles  in  poetry, 
there  would  he  an  entire  congeniality  with 
the  benevolence  of  the  gospel.  I  venture 
to  say,  however,  that  there  never  existed 
a  stronger  repulsion  between  two  con- 
tending sentiments,  than  between  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Christian,  and  the  bene- 
volence which  is  the  theme  of  elegant 
literature — that  the  ope,  with  all  its  ac- 
companiments of  tears,  and  sensibilities, 
and  interesting  cottag^es,  is  neither  felt  nor 
understood  by  the  Christian  as  such ;  and 
the  other,  with  its  work  and  its  labour  of 
love,  its  enduring  hardness  as  a  good  sol- 
dier of  Jesus  Christy  and  its  living,  not  to 
itself,  but  to  the  will  of  Him  who  died  for 
ufi,  and  who  rose  again,  is  not  only  not 
understood,  but  positively  nauseatea,  by 
the  poetical  amateur. 

But  the  contrast  does  not  stop  here 
The  benevolence  of  the  gospel  is  not  only 
at  antipodes  with  that  of  the  visionary 
sons  and  daughters  of  poetry,  but  it  even 
varies  in  some  of  its  most  distinguishing 
features  from  the  experimental  benevo- 
lence of  real  and  familiar  life.  The  fan- 
tastic benevolence  of  poetry  is  now  indeed 
pretty  well  exploded ;  and,  in  the  more 
popular  works  of  the  age,  there  is  a  be- 
nevolence of  a  far  truer  and  more  substan- 
tial kind  substituted  in  its  place — the  be- 
nevolence- which  you  meet  with  among 
men  of  business  and  observation — the  be- 
nevolence which  bustles  land  finds  em- 
ployment among  the  most  public  and  or- 
dinary scenes ;  and  which  seeks  for  objects, 
not  where  the  flower  blows  loveliest,  and 
the  stream,  with  its  gentle  murmurs,  falls 
sweetest  on  the  ear  ;  but  finds  them  in  its 
everjp-day  walks,  goes  in  quest. of  them 
through  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  and  is 
Kot  afraid  to  meet  them  in  the  most  putrid 
^anes  and  loathsome  receptacles. 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
benevolence  is  of  a  &r  more  respectable 
kind  than  that  poetic  sensibility,  whiqh 


is  of  no  use,  because  it  admits  of  no  appli* 
cation. '  Yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that, 
respectable  as  it  is,  it  does  not  come  up  to 
the  benevolence  of  the  Christian  ;  and  is 
at  variance,  in  some  of  its  most  capital  in- 
gredients, with  the  morality  of  the  gospel. 
It  is  well,  and  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes  • 
and  that  Christian  is  wanting  to  the  will 
of  his  Master,  who  refuses  to  share  and 
go  along  with  it.  The  Christian  will  do 
all  this,  but  he  would  like  to  do  more ; 
and  it  is  at  the  precise  point  where  he 
proposes  to  do  more,  that  he  finds  him- 
self abandoned  by  the  co-operation  and 
good  wishes  of  those  who  had  hitherto 
supported  him.  The  Christian  goes  as 
far  as  the  votary  of  this  useful  benevo- 
lence ;  but  then  ne  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther, and  this  is  the  point  at  which  he  is 
mortified  to  find  that  his  old  coadjutors  re- 
fuse to  go  along  with  him  ;  and  that,  in 
stead  of  being  strengthened  by  their  assist- 
ance, he  has  their  contempt  and  their  ri- 
dicule, or,  at  all  events,  their  total  want 
of  sympathy  to  contend  with. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  benevolence  I 
allude  to,  with  all  its  respectable  air 
of  business  and  good  sense,-  is  altogether 
a  secular  benevolence.  Through  all  the 
extent  of  its  operations,  it  carries  in  it  no 
reference  to  the  eternal  duration  of  its 
object  Time,  and  the  accommodations 
of  tinje,  form  all  its  object,  and  all  its  ex- 
ercise. It  labours,  and  often  with  suc- 
cess, to  provide  for  its  object  a  warm  and  a 
well-sheltered  tenement j  but  it  looks  not 
beyond  the  few  little  years  when  the 
earthly  house  of  this  tabernacJe  shall  be 
dissolved,  when  the  soul  shall  be  driven 
from  its  perishable  tenement,  and  the  only 
benevolence  it  will  acknowledge  or  care 
for,  will  be  the  benevolence  of  those  who 
have  directed  it  to  a  building  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  This, 
then,  is  the  point  at  which  the  benev- 
olence of  the  gospel  separates  from  that 
worldly  benevolence,  to  which,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  I  offer  my  cheerful  and  un min- 
gled testimony.  The  one  minds  earthly 
thipgs,  the  other  has  its  conversation-  in 
heaven.  Even  when  tho  immediate  ob- 
ject of  both  is  the  same,  you  will  gener- 
ally perceive  an  evident  distinciiori  in  tljc 
principle.  Individuals,  for  example,  mny 
co-operate  and  will  often  meet  in  the 
same  room,  be  members  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, and  go  hand  in  hand  most  cordially 
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togethei  for  the  education  of  the  poor. 
But  the  forming  habits  of  virtuous  indus- 
try, and  good  members  of  society,  which 
are  the  sole  consideration  in  the  heart  of 
the  worldly  philanthropist,  are  but  mere 
accessaries  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian. 
The  main  impulse  of  his  benevolence, 
lies   in   furnishing   the   poor   with   the 
means  of  enjoying   that   bread   of  life 
which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  in 
introducing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
those  Scriptures  which  are  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  who 
believeth.     Now,  it  is  so  far  a  blessing 
to  the  world,  that  there  is  a  co-operation 
in  the  immediate  object.     But  what  I 
contend  for,  is,  that  there  is  a  total  want 
of  congeniality  in  the  prinoiple ;  that  the 
moment  you  strip  the  instilutiori  of  its 
temporal  advantages,  and  make  it  repose 
on  the  naked  grandeur  of  eternity,  it 
is  fallen  from,  or  laughed  dt,  as  one  of 
the  chimeras  of  fanaticism  j  and  left  to 
the  despised  efforts  of  those  whom  they 
esteem  to  be  unaccountable  people,  who 
subscribe    for    missions,'  ana    squander 
their  money  on  Bible  societies.    Strange 
effect,  you  would  think,  of  eternity  to  de- 
grade the  object  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected !     3ut  so  it  is.      The  blaze  of 
glory,  which  is  thrown  around  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  a   patriot  or  a   philosopher, 
is  refused  to  the  martyrdom  of  a  Uhris- 
tian.     When  *a  statesman  dies.  Who  lifted 
his  intrepid  voice  for  the  liberty  of  the 
species,  we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  the 
shrines  and  the  monuments  of  immor- 
tality.    Put  into  his  place  one  of  those 
sturdy  reformers,  who,  unmoved  by  coun- 
cils and   inquisitions,  stood  up  fof  the 
religious  liberties  of  the  world:  and  it  is 
no  sooner  done,  than  the  full  tide  of  con- 
'   genial  sympathy  and   admiration  is  at 
once  arrested.     We  have  ail  heard  of 
the  benevolent  apostleship  of  Howard, 
and  what  Christian  will  be  behind  his 
fellows  with  his  applauding  testimony  ? 
But  will  they,  on  the  other  hand,  share 
his  enthusiasm,  when  he  tells  them  of  the 
apcsileship  of  Paul,  who,  in  the  sublimer 
sense  of  the  ^rm,  accomplished  the  lib- 
erty of  the  captiv^,  and  brought  them 
that  sal  in  darkness  out  of  the  prison- 
house?     Will  they  share  in  the   holy 
benevolence  of  the  apostle,  when  he  pours 
out  his  ardent  effu*Sions  in  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  t     They  were  at  that  time 


on  the  eve  of  the  cruellest  suArings. 
The  whole  vengeance  of  the  Roman 
power  v.'as  mustering  to  bear  upon  theia 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  their  city 
form  one  of  th^  most  dreadful  tragedies 
in  the  history  of  war.  Yet  Paul  seems 
to  have  had  another  object  in  h\p  eye.  It 
was  their  souls  and  their  eternity  which 
engrossed  him.  Can  you  sympathise 
with  hftn  in  this  principle;  or  join  in 
kindred  benevolence  with  him,  when  he 
says,  that  "  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer 
for  Israel  is  that  th^y  might  be  saved  T 

But,  to  bring  my  list  of  exaihples  to  a 
close,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all 
may  be  collected  from  the  history  of  the 
present  attempts  which  ^re  nbw  making 
to  carry  the  knowledge  of  divine  revela- 
tion into  the  Pag^an  and  uncivilized  coun- 
tries of  the  worM.*  Now,  it  may  be  my 
ignorance,  but  1  am  certainly  not  a^^are 
of  the  fact — ^that  without  a  book  of  reli- 
gious faith ;  without  religion,  in  fact,  being 
the  errand  and  occasion,  we' have  ever 
been  able  in  modern  times  so  far  to  com- 
pel the  attention  and  to  subdue  the  habits 
of  savages,  as  to  throw  in  among  them 
the  use  and  the  possession  of  a  Written 
language.  Certain  it  is,  however,  at  all 
events,  that  this  very  greatest  step  in  the 
process  of  converting  a  wild  man  of  the 
woods  into  a  humanized  member  of 
society,  has  been  accomplished  by  Chris- 
tian missionaries.  They  have  put  into 
the  hands  of  barbarians  this  mighty  in- 
strument of  a  written  language,  and  they 
have  taught  (hem  how  to  use  it.*  They 
have  formed  an  orthog-aphy  for  \vander- 
ing  and  untutored  savages.  They-  have 
givt*n  a  shape  and  a  name  to  their  barba- 
rous articulatwns  *,  and  the  children  of 
men,  who  lived  on  the  prey  of  the  wilder- 
ness, are  now  forming  in  village  schools 
to  the  arts  and  the  decencies  of  cuhivated 


*  As,  ibr  instanee,  Mr.  John  Elliot,  tnd  the 
Moraviui  biethrsn  amoa^  Uie  Indians  of  N«w 
England  and  Pennsylvania;  the  Moravians  in 
South  America ;  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  and  tho  Mo- 
ravians in  Greenland ;  the  latter  in  Labrador, 
amon^  the  Esaaimaux;  the  MiMionafie*  in 
Otidieite,  and  otncr  South  Sea  Islands ;  and  Mr. 
Brunton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  Elast,  who  reduced 
the  languag^e  of  the  Susoos.  a  nation  on  th« 
coast  of  Africa,  to  wt'iting  and  mmmatieal  fi>nn, 
and  printed  in  it  a  spSling-book,  vocabuluy. 
catochism,  and  some  tracts.  Other  iniUDoas 
besiues  might  be  given. 
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life.  Now,  I  am  not  involving  you  in 
the  controver&y,  whether  civilization 
should  precede  Christianity,  or  Chris- 
tianity shoi>ld  pre<iede  civilization.  It  is 
nbt  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject, 
bat  to  what  ha^  been  done,  that  we  are 
pointing"  your  attention.  We  appeal  to 
the  fact ;  and  as  an  illustration  of  the 
principle  we  have  been  attempting  to  lay 
before  you,  we  call  upon  you  to  mark  the 
feelings,  and  the  countenance,  and  the 
language,  of  the  mere  academic  moralist, 
when  you  put  into  his  hand  the  authen- 
tic and  proper  document  where  the  fact 
is  recorded — we  mean  a  missionary  re- 
port, or  a  missionary  magazine.  We 
know  that  there  are  men  who  have  so 
much  of  the  firm  nerve  and  hardihood  of 
philosophy  about  them,  as  not  to  be  re- 
pelled from  truth  in  whatever  shape, 
or  from  whatever  quarter,  it  comes  to 
theni.  But  there  are  others  of  a  humbler 
cast,  who  have  transferred  their  homage 
from  the  omnipotence  of  truth^  to  the 
omnipotence  of  a  name;  who,  because 
missionaries,  while  they  are  accomplish- 
ing the  civilftation  and  labouring^  also  for 
the  eternity  of  savages,  have  Flfted  the 
cry  of  fanaticism  against- them  ;  who,  be- 
cause missionaries  revere  the  word  of  God. 
and  utter  themselves  in  the  language  of 
ihe  New  Testament,  nauseate  every  word 
that  comes  from  them  as  overrun  with 
the  flavour  and  phraseology  of  method- 
ism;  who  are  determined,  in  short,  to 
abominate  all  that  is  missionary,  and  sufier 
the  very  sound  of  the  epithet  to  fill  their 
minds  with  an  overwhelming  association 
of  repugnance,  and  prejudice,  and  disgust 

We  would  not  have  coumed  this  so  re- 
markable an  example,  had  it  not  been 
that  missionaries  are  accomplishing  the 
very  object  on  which  the  advocates  for 
civilization  love  to  expatiate.  They  are 
working  for  temporal  ffood  far  more  ef- 
fectually than  any  adventurer  in  the 
cause  ever  did  before ;  but  mark  the 
want  of  congeniality  between  the  benev- 
olence of  this  worM  and  the  benevolence 
of  the  Christian;  they  incur  contempt, 
because  they  are  worfting  for  spiiitual 
and  eternal  good  also:  Nor  do  the 
earthly  blessings  which  they  scatter  so 
abundantly  in  their  way,  redeem  from 
scorn  the  purer  and  the  nobler  principle 
vrhich  inspires  them. 

These  obeenralions  seem  to  be  an  ap- 


plicable introduction  to  the  subjec.  before 
us.  •  I  call  your  attention  to  the  toay  in 
which  the  Bible  enjoins  us  to  take  up  the 
care  of  the  poor.  It  does  not  say  in  the 
text  before  us,  Commisserate  the  pooi': 
for,  if  it  said  no  more  than  this,  it  would 
leave  their  necessities  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  random  ebullitions  of  an  impetu- 
ous and  unreflecting  sympathy.  •  It  pro- 
vides them  with  a  better  security  tnan 
the  mere  feeling  of  compassion — a  feel- 
ing which,  however  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  excitement,  must  be  controlled 
and  regulated.  Feeling  is  but  a  faint 
and  fluctuating  security.  Fancy  may 
mislead  it.  The  sober  realities  of  life  ma} 
disgust  it.  Disappointment  may  extin 
guish  it.  Ingratitude  may  embitter  it. 
Deceit,  with  its  counterfeit  representa- 
tions, may  allure  it  to  the  wrong  object. 
At  all  events.  Time  is  the  little  circle 
\^ithin  which  it  in  general  expatiates. 
It  needs  the  impression  of  sensible  ob- 
jects to  sustain  it;  nor  can  it  enter  with 
zeal  or  with  vivacity  ^nto  the  wants  of 
the  abstract  and  invisible  soul."  The 
Bible,  then,  instead  of  leaving  the  relief 
of  the  poor  to  the  mere  instinct  of  sym- 
pathy, makes  it  a  subject  for  cousidera- 
lion — Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the 
poor — a  grave  and  prosaic  exercise  I  do 
allow,  and  which  makes  no  figure  in 
these  high-wrought  descriptions,  where 
the  exquisite  tale  of  benevolence  is  made 
up  of  all  the  sensibilities  of  tenderness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  all  the  ecstatice 
of  gratitude  on  the  other.  The  Bible 
rescues  the  c£^use  from  the  mischief  to 
which  a  heedless  or  unthinking  sensi- 
bility would  expose  it.  It  brings  it  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  a  higher  faculty — 
a  faculty  of  steadier  operation  than  to  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  and  of  sturdier  en- 
durance than  to  give  it  up  in  disgust.  It 
calls  you  to  consider  the  poor.  It  makes 
the  virtue  of  relieving  them  a  matter  of 
computation  as  well  as  of  sentiment ; 
and,  in  so  doing,  it  puts  you  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  various  delusions,  by  which 
you  are  at  one  time  led  to  prefer  the  in 
dulgence  of  pity  to  the  substantial  inter- 
est of  iK  object ;  at  another,  are  led  to  re- 
tire chagrined  and  disappointed  from  the 
scene  of  duty,  because  you  have  not  met 
with  the  gratitude  or  the  honesty  that 
you  laid  your  account  with  ;  at  another, 
are  led  to  expend  all  your  anxieties  upon 
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the  accommodation  of  time,  and  to  over- 
look eternity  It  is  the  office  of  consid- 
eration to  save  you  from  all  these  falla- 
cies. Under  its  tutorage,  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  ripens  into  principle. 
I  want  to  press  its  advantages  upon  you, 
for  I  can  in  no  other  way  recommend 
the  Society  whose  claims  I  am  appointed 
to  lay  before  you,  so  effectually  to  your 
patjronage.  My  time  will  only  permit 
me  to  lay  before  you  a  few  of  their 
advantages,  and  1  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  two  leading  particulars. 

L  The  man  who  considers  the  poor, 
instead  of  slumbering  over  the  emotions 
of  a  useless  sensibility,  among  those 
imaginary  beings  v/hom  poetry  and  ro- 
mance have  laid  before  him  in  all  the 
elegance  of  fictitious  history,  will  bestow 
the  labour  and  the  attention  of  actual 
business  among  the  poor  of  the  real  and 
the  living  world,  feenevolence  is  the 
burden  of  every  romantic  tale,  and  of 
every  poet's  song.  It  is  dressed  out  in 
all  the  fairy  enchantments  of  imagery 
and  eloquence.  All  is  beauty  to  the  eye 
and  music  to  the  ear.  Nothing  seen  but 
pictures  of  felicity,  and  nothing  heard 
but  the  soft  whispers  of  gratitude  and  af- 
fection. The  reader  is  carried  along  by 
this  soft  and  delighted  representation  of 
virtue.  He  accompanies  his  hero  through 
all  the  fi^ncied  varieties  of  bis  history. 
He  goes  along  with  him  to  the  cottage  of 
poverty  and  disease,  surrounded,  as  we 
may  suppose,  with  all  the  charms  of  ru- 
ral obscurity,  and  where  the  murmurs  of 
an  adjoining  rivulet  accord  with  the 
finer  and  more  benevolent  sensibilities  of 
the  mind.  He  enters  this  enchanting 
retirement,  and  meets  with  a  picture  of 
distress,  adorned  in  all  the  elegance  of 
fiction.  Perhaps  a  father  laid  on  a  bed 
of  lang  uishing,  and  supported  by  the  la- 
bours of  a  pious  and  afilectionate  family, 
where  kindness  breathes  in  every  word, 
and  anxiety  sits  upon  every  countenance 
— where  the  industry  of  his  children 
struggles  in  vain  to  supply  the  cordials 
which  his  poverty  denies  him — where 
nature  sinks  every  hour,  and  aU  feel  a 
gloomy  foreboding,  which  they  strive  to 
conceal,  and  tremble  to  express.  The 
hero  of  romance  enters,  and  the  glance 
of  his  benevolent  eye  enlightens  this 
darkest  recess  of  misery.     He  turns  him 


to  the  bed  of  langi  lishing,  tells  the  sick 
man  that  there  is  still  hope,  and  smiles 
comfort  on  his  despairing  cnildren.  Day 
after  day  he  repeats  his  kindness  and  his 
charity.  They  hail  his  approach  as  the 
footsteps  of  an  angel  of  mercy.  The 
father  lives  to  oless  his  deliverer.  The 
&mily  reward  his  benevolence  by  the 
homage  of  an  affectionate  gratitude ;  and 
in  the  piety  of  their  evening  prayer, 
offer  up  thanks  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
for  -opening  the  hearts  of  the  rich  to 
kindly  and  beneficent  attentions.  The 
reader  weeps  with  delight.  The  visions 
of  paradise  play  before  his  fancy.  His 
tears  flow,  and  his  heart  dissolves  in  all 
the  luxury  of  tenderness. 

Now,  we  do  no*  deny  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Destitute  Sick  Society  way  at 
times  have  met  with  some  such  delightful 
scene,  to  soothe,  and  to  encourage  thein. 
But  put  the  question  to  any  of  their 
visitors,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  tell  you, 
that  if  they  had  never  moved  but  when 
they  had  something  like  this  to  excite 
and  to  gratify  their  hearts,  they  would 
seldom  have  moved  at  all^-  and  their 
usefulness  to  the  poor  would  have  been 
reduced  to  a  very  humble  fraction  of 
what  they  have  actually  done  for  them. 
What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  it  is  the 
business  of  a  religious  instructor  to  give 
you,  not  the  elegant,  but  the  true  repre- 
sentation of  benevolence — to  represent  it 
not  so  much  as  a  luxurious  indulofence 
to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  the  mind, 
but  according' to  the  sober  declaration  of 
Scripture,  as  a  work  and  as  a  labour — 
as  a  business  in  which  you  must  encoun- 
ter vexation,-  opposition,  and  ^itigue; 
where  you  are  not  always  to  meet  with 
that  elegance  which  allures  the  fancy,  or 
with  that  humble  and  retired  adversity, 
which  interests  the  more  tender  propen- 
sities of  the  heart ;  but  as  n  business 
v/here  reluctance  must  often  be  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  where,  though 
oppressed  at  every  step,  by  envy,  disgust 
and  disappointment,  you  are  bound  to 
persevere,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  sober  instigations  of  prin- 
ciple. 

The  bencvo  ence  of  the  gospel  lies  in 
action.  The  benevolence  of  our  ficti- 
tious writers,  is  a  kind  of  high-wrought 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The 
one  dissipates  all  its  fervour  in  sighai  a*id 
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tears,  and  idle  aspirations — the  other  re- 
serves its  strength  for  efibrts  and  execa- 
tion.  •  The  one  regards  it  as  a  Juxuripus 
enjoyment  for  the  heart— ;the  other,  as  a 
work  and  a  business  for  the  hand.  The 
one  sits  in  indolence,  and  broods,  in' 
visionary  rapture,  over  its  schemes  of 
ideal  philanthropy —the  other  '  steps 
abroad,  and  enlightens,  by  its  ■  presence, 
thedarkand  pestilential  hovels  of  disease. 
The  one  wastes  .away  in  empty  ejacula- 
tion— the  other  gives  time  and  trouble  to 
the  work  of  beneficence — gives  education 
to  the  orphan — provides  clothes  for  the 
naked,  and  lays  food  on  the  tables  of  the 
hungry.  The  one  is  indolent  and 
capricious,  and  often  does  mischief  by 
the  occasional  overflowings  of  a  whim- 
sical and  iU -directed  charity — the  other 
is  vigilant  and  discerning,  and  takes  care 
lest  its  distributions  be  injudicious,  and 
the  efibrts  of  benevolence  be  misapplied. 
The  one  is  soothed  with  the  luxury  of 
feeling,  and  reclines  in  easy  and  indolent 
satisfaction — the  other  shakes  off  the  de- 
ceitful langour  of  contemplation  and  soli- 
'.ude,  and  delights  in  a  scene  of  activity. 
Remember,  that  virtue,  in  general,  is  not 
to  feel  but  to  do — not  merely  to  conceive 
a  purpose,  but  to  carry  that  purpose  into 
execution — not  merely  to  be  overpowered 
by  the  impression  of  a  sentiment,  but  to 
practise  what  it  loves,  and  to  imitate 
what  it  admires. 

To  be  benevolent  in  speculation,  is  of- 
ten to  be  selfish  in  action  and  in  reality. 
The  vanity  and  the  indolence  of  man  de- 
lude him  into  a  thousand  inconsistencies. 
He  professes  to  love  the  name  and  the 
semblance  of  virtue ;  but  the  labour  of 
exertion  and  of  self-denial,  terrifies  him 
from  attempting  it  The  emotions  of 
kindness  are  delightful  4o  his  bosom, 
but  then  they  are  little  better  than  a  sel- 
fish indulgence.  They  terminate  in  his 
own  enjoyment.  They  are  a  mere  re- 
finement of  luxury.  His  eye  melts  over 
the  picture  of  fictitious  distress,  while  not 
a  tear  is  left  for  the  actual  starvation  and 
misery  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  It 
is  easy  to  indulge  the  imaginations  of  a 
visionary  heart  in  going  over  a  scene  of 
fancied  afiliclion,  because  here  ther^  is 
no  sloth  to  overcome — no  avaricious  pro- 
pensity to  control — no  ofi^^nsive  or  dis- 
gusting circumstance  to  allay  the  un- 
mingl^  impression  of  sympathy  which 


a  sofl  and  elegant  picture  is  calculated 
to  awaken.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  bene- 
volent in  action  and  in  reality,  be- 
cause here  there  is  fatigue  to  undergo— 
there  is  time  and  money  to  give — there  is 
the  mortifying  spectacle  of  vice,  and  folly, 
and  ingratitude,  to  encounter.  We  like 
to  give  you  the  &ir  picture  of  love  to 
man  ;  becausa  to  throw  over  it  false  an^ 
fictitious  eA^bellishments,  is  injurious  to 
its  cause.  They  elevate  the  fancy  by 
romantic  visions  which  can  never  lie 
realized.  They  embitter  the  heart  by 
the  most  severe  and  mortifying  disap- 
pointments, and  often  force  us  to  retire  m 
disgust  from  what  heaven  has  ititended 
to  be  the  theatre  of  our  discipline  and 
preparation.  Take  the  representation 
of  the  Bible.  Benevolence  is  a  work 
and  a  labour.  It  often  calls  for  the 
severest  efforts  of  vigilance  and  industry 
-^a  habit  of  action  not  to  be  acquired  in 
the  schools  of  fine  sentiment,  but  in  the 
walks  of  business  ;  in  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal receptacles  of  misery ;  in  the  hospi- 
tals of  disease ;  in  the  putrid  lanes  of  our 
great  cities  where  poverty  dwells  in  lank 
and  ragged  wretchedness,  agonized  with 
pain,  faint  with  hunger,  and  shivering  in 
a  frail  and  unsheltered  tenement. 

You  are  not  to  conceive  yourself  a 
real  lover  of  your  species,  and  entitled  to 
the  praise  or  the  reward  of  benevolence, 
because  you  weep  over  a  fictitious  repre- 
sentation of  human  misery.  A  man 
may  weep  in  the  indolence  of  a  studious 
and  contemplative  retirement;  he  may 
breathe  all  the  tender  aspirations  of  hu- 
manity ;  but  what  avails  all  this  warn^ 
and  enusive  benevolence,  if  it  is  nevei 
exerted — if  it  never  rises  to  executiou — 
if  it  never  carry  him  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  single  benevolent  purpose — il 
it  shrink  from  activity,  and  sicken  at  thb 
pain  of  fatigue  ?  It  is  easy,  indeed,  tu 
come  forward  with  the  cant  and  nypo- 
crisy  of  fine  sentiment — ^to  have  a  heart 
trained  to  the  emotions  of  benevulence, 
while  the  hand  refuses  the  labour  of  dis- 
charging its  offices — to  weep  for  arnuse- 
meat,  and  have  nothing  to  spare  for  hu- 
man suffering,  but  the  tribute  of  an  indo* 
lent  and  unmeaning  sympathy.  Many 
of  you  must  be  acquainted  with  that  cor- 
ruption of  Christian  doctrine  whjcii  ii^M 
been  termed  Antinomianism.  it  pro- 
fesses the  highest  reverer«ve  for  th«  Sur 
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preme  Being ;  while  it  refuses  obedience 
to  the  lessons  of  His  authority.  It  pro^ 
feeses  the  highest  gratitude  for  the  suffer* 
ings  of  Christ;  while  it  refuses  that 
course  of  life  and  action  which  He  de^ 
mands  of  his  followers.  It  professes  to 
adore  the  tremendous  Majesty  of  heaven, 
and  to  weep  in  shame  and  in  sorrow 
over  the  sinfulness  of  degraded  humanity ; 
while  ev«r}^  day  it  insults  heaven  by  the 
enormity  of  its  misdeeds j  and  evin(5es  the 
insincerity  of  its  repentance  by  its  wilful 
perseverance  in  the  practice  of  iniquity. 

This  .Antinomianism  is  generally  con- 
demned ;  and  none  reprc^te  it  more 
than  the  votaries  of  fine  sentiment — your 
men  of  taste  add  elegant  literature — your 
epicures  of  feeling,  who  riot  in  all  the 
luxury  of  theatrical  emotion ;  and  who, 
in  their  admiration  of  what  is  tender,  and 
beautiful,  and  cultivated,  have  always 
turned  with  disgust  from  the  doctrines  of  a 
sour  and  illiberal  theology.  We  may  say 
to  such,  as  Nathan  to  David,  "  Thou  art 
the  man.'"  Theirs  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  Antinomianism — and  an  Anti- 
nomianism of  a  far  more  datigerous  and 
deceitful  kind,  than  the  Antinomianism 
of  a  spurious  and  pretended  orthodoxy. 
In  the  Antinomianism  of  religion,  there 
is  nothing  to  fascinate  or  deceive  you.  It 
wears  an  air  of  repulsive  bigotry,  more 
fitted  to  awaken  disgust,  than  to  gain  the 
admiration  of  proselytes.  There  is  a 
g'aring  deformity  in  its  aspect,  which 
alarms  you  at  the  very  outset,  and  is  an 
outrage  to  that  natural  morality^  which, 
dark  and  corrupted *as  it  is,  is  still  strong 
enough  to  lifl  its  loud  remonstrances 
against  it.  But,  in  the  Antinomianism 
of  high-wrought  sentiment,  there  is  a 
deception  far  more  insinuating.  It  steals 
upon  you  under  the  semblance  of  virtue. 
It  is  supported  by  the  delusive  colouring 
of  imagination  and  poetry.  It  has  all 
the  graces  and  embellishments  of  litera- 
ture to  recommend  it.  Vanity  is  soothed, 
and  conscience  lulls  itself  to  repose  in 
this  dream  of  feeling  and  of  indolence. 

Let  us  dismiss  these  lying  vanities,  and 
regulate  our  lives  bv  the  truth  and  sober- 
ness of  the  New  t^estament.  Benevo- 
lence is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  is  a  business 
mch  men  as  they  are,  and  with  human 
life  as  drawn  by  the  rough  hand  of  expe- 
rience.    It  is  a  duty  which  you  must  per- 


form at  the  caA  o^  principle ;  though 
there  be  no  voice  of  eloquence  to  give 
splendour  to  your  exertions,  and  no  mu- 
sic of  poetry,  to  lead  your  willing  foot- 
steps through  the  bowers  of  enchantment 
It  IS  not  the  impulse  of  high  and  ecstatic 
emotion.  It  is  an  exertion  of  principle. 
You  must  go  to  the  poor  man^  cottage, 
though  no  verdure  flourish  around  it,  and 
no  rivulet  be  nigh  to  delight  you  by  the 
gentleness  of  its  murmurs.  If  you  look 
for  the  romantic  simplichy  of  fiction,  you 
will  be  disappointed  :  but  it  is  your  duty 
to  persevere,  in  spite  of  every  discourage- 
ment. Benevolence  is  not  metely  a  feel- 
ing, but  a  principle — not  a  dream  of  rap- 
ture for  the  fancy  to  indulge  in,  but  a 
business  for  the  hand  to  execute. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  all  of  you. 
that  it  is  not  enough  that  you  give  money, 
and  add  your  name  to  the  contributions 
of  charity.  You  must  give  it  with  judg- 
ment I  ou  must  give  your  time  and 
your  attention.  You  must  descend  to 
the  trouble  of  examination.  You  must 
rise  from  the  repose  of  contemplation, 
and  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the 
object  of  your  benevolent  exercises.  Will 
he  husband  your  charity  with  care,  or 
will  he  squander  it  away  in  idleness  and 
dissipation?  Will  he  satisfy  himself 
with  the  brutal  luxury  of  the  moment, 
and  neglect  the  supply  of  his  more  sub- 
stantial necessities,  or  sufifer  his  children 
to  be  trained  in  ignorance  and  depravity? 
Will  charity  corrupt  him  into  slothful- 
ness  ?  What  is  his  peculiar  necessity  ? 
Is  it  the  want  of  heaUh,  or  the  want  of 
employment?  Is  it  the  pressure  of  a 
numerous  family  ?  Does  he  need  medi> 
cine  to  administer  to  the  diseases  of  his 
children  ?  Does  he  need  fuel  or  raiment 
to  protect  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
winter  ?  Does  he  need  money  to  satisfy 
the  yearly  demands  of  his  landlord  ;  or 
to  purchase  books,  and  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  his  ofispring  ? 

To  give  money,  is  not  to  do  all  the 
work  and  labour  of  benevolence.  You 
must  go  to  the  poor  man's  sick  bed.  You 
must  lend  your  hand  tu  the  work  of 
assistance.  You  must  examine  his  ac- 
counts. You  must  try  to  recover  those 
debts  which  are  due  to  his  family.  You 
must  try  tr  recover  those  waj^es  which 
are  detainel  by  the  injustice  or  the  rapa- 
city of  hir.  master.   *  You  must  employ 
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your  mediation  with  his  superiors.  You 
must  represent  to  them  the  necessities  of 
his  situation.  You  must  solicit  their 
assistance,  and  awaken  their  feelings  to 
ihetale  of  his  calamity.  This  is  henevo- 
lence  in  its  plain,  and  soher,  and  substan- 
tial reality  ;  though  eloquence  may  have 
withhold  its  imagery,  and  poetry  may 
have  denied  its  graces  and  its  embellish- 
ments. This  is  true  and  unsophisticated 
goodness.  It  may  be  recorded  in  no 
earthly  documents ;  but,  if  done  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  principle — in 
a  word,  if  4one  unto  Jesus,  it  is  written 
in  the  book  of  heaven,  and  will  give  a 
new  lustre  to  that  crown  to  which  his 
disciples  lo^k  forward  in  time,  and  will 
wear  through  eternity. 

You  have  all  heard  of  the  division  of 
labour,  and  I  wish  you  to  understand, 
that  the  advantage  oi  this  principle  may 
he  felt  as  much  m  the  operations  of  cha- 
rity, as  in  the  operations  of  trade  and  of 
manufactures.  The  work  of  beneficence 
does  not  lie  in  the  one  act  of  giving 
money ;  there  must  be  the  act  of  atteoo- 
ance  ;  there  must  be  the  act  of  inquiry ; 
there  must  be  the  act  of  judicious  appli- 
cation. Eut  I  can  conceive  that  an  indi- 
vidual may  be  so  deficient  in  the  varied 
experience  and  attention  which  a  work  so 
extensive  demands,  that  he  may  retire  in 
disgust  and  discouragement  from  the 
practice  of  charity  altogether.  The  in- 
stitution of  a  Society  such  as  this,  saves 
this  individual  to  the  cause.  It  takes 
upon  itself  all  the  subsequent  acts  in  the 
work  and  labour  of  love,  and  restricts 
his  part  to  the  mere  act  of  giving  money. 
It  fills  the  middle  space  between  the  dis- 
pensers and  the  recipients  of  charity. 
The  habits  of  many  who  now  hear  me, 
may  disqualify  them  for  the  ,work  of 
examination.  They  may  have  no  time 
for  it ;  they  may  live  at  a  distance  from 
the  objects ;  they  may  neither  know  how 
to  introduce,  nor  how  to  cpnduct  them- 
selves in  the  management  of  all  the  de- 
tails ;  their  want  of  practice  and  of  expe- 
rience may  disable  them  for  the  work  of 
repelling  imposition :  they  may  tr^r  to 
gain  the  necessary  habits  ;  and  it  is  right 
that  every  individual  among  us  should 
each,  in  his  own  sphere,  consider  the 
poor,  and  qualify  themselves  for  a  judi- 
cious, and  discriminating  charity.  But, 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Society  for  the 
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Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick,  is  an  instra- 
ment  ready  made  to  our  hands.  Avail 
yourselves  of  this  instrument  immediate* 
ly ;  and,  by  the  easiest  part  of  the  exer- 
cise of  charity,  which  is  to  give  money, 
you  carry  home  to  the  poor  all  the  benefi 
of  its  most  difficult  exercises.* 

The  experience  which  you  want,  the 
raembeis  of  this  laudable  Society  are  in 
possession  of  By  the  work  and  observa- 
tion of  years,  a  stock  of  practical  wisdom 
is  now  accumulated  among  them.  They 
have  been  long  inured  to  all  that  is  loath- 
some and  discouraging  in  this  good 
work  I  and  they  have  nerve,  and  hardi- 
hoodj  and  principle,  to  front  it  They 
are  every  way  qualified  to  be  the  carriers 
of  your  bounty,  for  it  is  a  path  they  have 
long  travelled  in.  Give  the  money,  and 
these  conscientious  men  will  soon  bring 
it  into  contact  with  the  right  objects. 
They  know  the  way  through  all  the  ob- 
scurities of  this  metropolis  ;  and  they  can 
bring  the  oflTerings  of  your  charity  to 
people  whom  you  will  never  see^  and 
mto  houses  ycu  will  never  .enter.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conceive,  far  less  to  compute 
the  extent  of  human  misery ;  but  these 
men  can  give  you  experience  for  it. 
They  can  show  you  their  registers  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  dying  ;  they  are  familiar 
with  disease  in  all  its  varieties  of  faintness, 
and  breathlessness,  and  pain. — ^Sad  unionl 
they  are  called  to  witness  it  in  conjunction 
with  poverty ;  and  well  do  they  know 
that  there  is  an  eloouence  in  the  imploring 
looks  of  these  helpless  poor,  which  no 
description  can  set  before  you.  Oh  !  my 
brethren,  figure  to  yourselves  the  calami- 
ty in. all  its  soreness,  and  measure  your 
bounty  by  the  actual  greatness  of  the 
claims,  and  not  by  the  feebleness  of  their 
advocate.        • 

I  have  trespassed  upGd:i  your  patience  ; 
but,  at  the  hazard  of  carrying  my  address 
to  a  length  that  is  unusual,  I  must  still 
say  more.  Nor  would  I  ever  forgive 
myself  if  I  neglected  to  set  the  eternity 
of  the  poor  in  all  its  importance  before 
you.     This  is  the  second  point  of  consid- 

•  A  Socie^  for  the  Destitute  Sick,  is  not 
nearly  liable  to  uichao  extent  of  objection,  tji  a 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  General  Indigence. 
But  it  weie  well,  if  they  kept  themaitlvcs  ngidly 
to  their  assigned  object ;  and  that  iho  cases  to 
which  the^  administered  their  aid  were  comp^* 
tently  certified. 
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eration  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  you. 
The  man  who  consfders  the  poor,  will 
give  his  chief  anxiety  to  the  wants  of  their 
eternity.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  of  you, 
that  this  anxiety  is  little  felt  I  do  not 
appeal  for  the  evidence  of  this  to  the  sel- 
fish part  of  mankind — there  we  are  not 
to  expect  it.  I  go  to  those  who  are  really 
benevolent — who  have  a  wish  to  make 
others  happy,  and  who  take  trouble  in  so 
doing;  and  it  is  a  striking  observation, 
how  little  the  salvation  of  these  others  is 
the  object  of  that  benevolence  Which 
makes  them  so  amiable.  It  will  be  found, 
that,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, this  principle  is  all  consumed  on 
the  accommodations  of  time,  and  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  body.  It  is  the  meat 
which  feeds  them — the  garment  which 
covers  them — the  house  which  shelters 
them — the  money  which  purchases  all 
things:  these,  I  say,  are  what  form  the 
chief  topics  of  benevolent  anxiety.  Now, 
we  do  not  mean  to  discourage  this  princi- 

f>le.  We  cannot  afford  it;  there  is  too 
ittle  of  it ;  and  it  forms  too  refreshing  an 
exception  to  that  general  selfishness  which 
runs  throughout  the  haunts  of  business 
and  ambition,  for  us  to  say  any  thing 
against  it  We  are  not  cold-blooded 
enough  to  refus«<  our  delighted  concur- 
rence to  an.  exercise  so  amiable  in  its 
principle,  and  so  pleasing  in  the  warm 
and  comfortable  spectacle  which  it  lays 
before  us. 

The  poor,  it  is  true,  ought  never  to 
forget,  that  it  is  to  their  own  industry, 
and  to  the  wisdom  and  economy  of  their 
own  management,  that  they  are  to  look 
for  the  elements  of  subsistence — ^that  if 
idleness  and  prodigality  shall  lay  hold  of 
the  mass  of  our  population,  no*  benevo- 
lence, however  unbounded,  can  ever  re- 
pair a  mischief  so  irrecoverable — that  if 
they  will  not  labour  for  themselves,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  create 
a  sufficiency  for  them  ;  and  that  though 
every  heart  were  opened,  and  every 
purse  emptied  in  the  cause,  it  would  ab- 
solutely ffo  for  nothing  towards  forming 
a  well-fed,  a  well-lodged,  or  a  well-condi- 
tioned peasantry.  Still,  however,  there 
are  cases  which  no  foresight  could  pre- 
vent, and  no  industry  could  provide  for 
— where  the  blow  falls  heavy  and  unex- 
pected on  some  devoted  son  or  daughter 
of  misfortune, and  where,  though  thought- 


lessness and  folly  may  have  had  their 
share,  benevolence,  not  very  nice  in  ita 
calculations,  will  feel  the  overpowering 
claim  of  actual  helpless,  and  imploring 
misery.  Now,  I  again  offer  my  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  such  benevolence  as  this; 
I  count  it  delightful  to  see  it  singling  out 
its  object,  and  sustaining  it  against  the 
cruel  pressure  of  age  and  of  indigence ; 
and  wnen  I  enter  a  cottage  where  I  see  a 
warmer  fireside,  or  a  more  substantial 
provision,  than  the  visible  means  can  ac- 
count for,  I  say  that  the  landscape,  in  all 
its  summer  glories,  does  not  offer  an  ob- 
ject so  gratifying,  as  when-  referred  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  man's  house,  and 
the  people  who  live  in  it,  and  am  told 
that  I  will  find  my  explaiftition  there. 
Kind  and  amiable  people !  your  benev- 
olence is  most  lovely  in  its  display,  but 
oh  t  it  is  perishable  in  its  consequences. 
Does  it  never  occur  to  you,  that  in  a  few 
years  this  favourite  \vill  die — ^that  he  will 
go  to  the  place  where  neither  cold  nor 
hunger  will  reach  him,  but  that  a  mighty 
interest  remains,  of  which,  both  of  u3 
may  know  the  certainty,  though  neither 
you  nor  I  can  calculate  the  extent  Your 
benevolence  is  too  short — ^it  does  not 
shoot  far  enough  a-head — it  is  like  regal- 
ing a  child  with  a  sweetmeat  or  a  toy, 
and  then  abandoning  the  happy  unreflect- 
ing infant  to  exposure.  ^  You  make  the 
poor  old  man  happy  with  your  crumbs 
and  your  fragments,  but  he  is  an  infant 
on^the  mighty  range  of  infinite  duration ; 
and  will  you  leave  the  soul,  which  has 
this  infinity  to  go  through,  to  its  chance? 
How  comes  it  that  the  grave  shouIJ 
thfow  so  impenetrable  a  shroud  over  the 
realities  of  eternity  ?  How  comes  it  that 
heaven,  and  hell,  and  judgment,  should 
be  treated  as  so  many  nonentities ;  and 
that  there  should  be  as  little  real  and  op- 
erative sympathy  felt  for  the  soul,  which 
lives  for  ever,  as  for  the  body  after  it 
is  dead,  or  for  the  dust  into  which  it 
moulders  ?  Eternity  is  longer  than  time; 
the  arithmetic,  my  brethren,  is  all  on  our 
side  upon  this  question  ;  and  the  wisdom 
which  calculates,  and  guides  itself  by 
calculation,  gives  its  weighty  and  respect- 
able support  to  what  may  be  called  the 
benevolence  of  faith. 

Now,  if  there  be  one  employment  more 
fitted  than  another  to  awaken  this  benev* 
olence,  it  is  the  peculiar  employmenl 
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of  that  Society  for  which  I  am  now 
pleading.  I  would  hare  anticipated  such 
benevolence  from  the  situation  they  occu- 
py, and  the  information  hefore  the  public 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  diseases  of  the  body  may  be 
looked  upon  as  so  many  outlets  through 
which  the  soul  finds  its  way  to  eternity. 
Now,  it  is  at  these  outlets  tnat  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  have  stationed  them- 
selves. This  h  the  interesting  point  of 
survey  at  which  they  stand,  and  from 
whicli  thev  command  a  look  of  both 
worlds,  'fhey  have  placed  themselves 
in  the  avenues  which  lead  from  time  to 
eternity,  and  they  have  often  to  witness 
the  amul  transition  of  a  soul  hovering  at 
the  entrance — struggling  its  way  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  at 
last  breaking  loose  from  the  confines  of 
all  that  is  visible.  Do  you  think  it  likely 
that  men,  with  such  spectacles  before 
them,  will  withstand  the  sense  of  eterni- 
ty ?  No,  my  brethren,  they  cannot,  they 
have  not  Eternity,  I  rejoice  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  is  not  forgotten  by  them  ; 
and  with  their  care  for  the  diseases  of 
the  body,  they  are  neither  blind  nor 
indifierent  to  the  fact,  that  the  soul  is  dis- 
eased also.  We  know  it  well.  There 
is  an  indolent  and  superficial  theology, 
which  turns  its  eyes  from  the  danger, 
and  feels  no  pressing  call  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  remedy — which  reposes  more 
in  its  own  vague  and  self-assumed  con- 
ceptions of  the  mercy  of  God,  than  in  the 
finn  and  consistent  representations  of  the 
New  Testament — which  overlooks  the 
existence  of  the  disease  altogether,  and 
therefore  feels  no  alarm,  and  exerts  no 
urgency  in  the  busii:ess — which,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  truths  and  all  the  severities 
that  are  uttered  in  the  Word  of  God, 
leaves  the  soiil  to  its  chance ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  neglecting  to  administer  any 
thing  spi^xific  for  the  salvation  of  the  soul, 
leaves  it  to  perish.  We  do  not  want  to 
involve  you  in  controversies ;  we  only 
ask  you  to  open  the  New  Testament, 
and  attend  to  the  obvious  meaning  of  a 
word  which  occurs  frequently  in  its  pages 
— ^we  mean  the  word  saved.  The  term 
surely  implies,  that  the  present  state 
"f  the  thing  to  be  saved,  is  a  lost  and  un- 
done state.  If  a  tree  be  in  a  healthful 
state  from  its  in&ncy,  you  never  apply 
the  term  saved  to  it,  Choug.i  you  see 


its  beautiful  foliage,  its  flourishing  blos- 
soms, its  abundant  produce,  and  its  pro- 
gressive ascent  througfh  all  the  varieties 
incidental  to  a  sound  and  a  prosperous 
tree.  But  if  it  were  diseased  in  its  infan- 
cy, and  ready  to  perish,  and  if  it  were 
restored  by  management  and  artificial  ap- 
plications, then  you  would  say  of  this  tree 
that  it  was  saved ;  and  the  very  term  im- 
plies some  previous  state  of  uselcssness 
and  corruption.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
make  of  tne  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
term  in  the  New  Testament,  as  applied 
to  a  human  being  ?  If  men  come  into 
this  world  pure  and  innocent ;  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  put  forth  the 
powers  with  which  nature  has  endoTi^ed 
them,  and  so  to  rise  through  the  progres- 
sive stages  of  virtue  and  excellence,  to 
the  rewards  of  immortality,  you  would 
not  say  of  these  men  that  they  were  sav- 
ed when  they  were  translated  to  these  re- 
wards. These  rewards  of  man  are  the 
natural  effects  of  his  obedience,  and  the 
term  saved  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  such 
a*supposition.  But  the  God  of  the  Bible 
says  differently.  If  a  man  obtain  heaven 
at  all,  it  is  by  being  saved.  He  is  in 
a  diseased  state  :  and  it  is  by  the  healing 
application  of  tne  blood  oi  the  Son  of 
God,  that  he  is  restored  from  that  state. 
The  very  title  applied  to  Him  proves  the 
same  thing.  He  is  called  our  Saviour. 
The  deliverance  which  He  effects  is  call- 
ed our  salvation.  The  men  whom  He 
doth  deliver  are  called  the  saved.  Doth 
not  this  imply  some  previous  state  of  dis- 
ease and  helplessness?  Ahd  from  thp 
frequent  and  incidental  occurrence  of  this 
term,  may  we  not  gather  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  what  is  eke- 
where  more  expressly  revealed  to  us, 
that  we  are  lost  by  nature,  and  that 
to  obtain  recovery,  we  must  be  found  in 
Him  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  is  lost  ?  He  that  believe^  on  tho 
Son  of  God  shall  be  saved  ]  but  he  that 
believeth  not,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth 
on  him. 

We  know  that  there  are  some  who 
loathe  this  representation  ;  but  this  is  just 
another  example  of  the  substantial  inter* 
ests  of  the  poor  being  sacrificed  to  mis- 
management and  delusion.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  there  are  many  who  have 
looked  the  disease  fairly  in  the  face,  and 
are  ready  to  reach  forward  the  remedy 
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adapted  to  relieve  it  We  should,  have 
no  call  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  interests 
of  men,  if  thev  could  safely  be  left  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  spontaneous  opera- 
tion of  those  powers  with  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  nature  has  endowed  them, 
but  this  is  not  the  state  of  the  case.  We 
come  into  the  world  with  the  principles 
of  sin  and  condemnation  within  us ;  and, 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  this 
world's  example,  these  ripen  fast  for,  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.  During  the 
period  of  this  short  but  interesting  passage 
to  another  world,  the  remedy  is  in  the 
gospel  held  out  to  all;  and  the  freedom 
and  universality. of  its  invitations,  while  it 
opens  assured  admission  to  ail  who  will, 
must  aggravate  the  weight  and  severity 
of  the  sentence  to  those  who  will  not ; 
and  upon  them  the  dreadful  energy  of 
that  saying  will  be  accomplished, — ^^  How 
shall  tbey  escape  if  they  neglect  so  great 
a  salvation  V* 

We  ki^ow  part  of  your  labours  for  the 
eternity  of  the  poor.  We  know  that  you 
have  brought  the  Bible  into  contact  with 
many  a  soul  And  we  are  sure  this  is 
suiting  tlie  remedy  to  the  disease ;  for  the 
Bible  contains  those,  words  which  are  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion,  to  every  one  who  believes  them. 

To  this  established  instrument  for 
working  fiith  in  the  heart,  add  the  instru- 
ment of  hearing.  When  you  give  the 
Bible,  accompany  the  gift  with  the  liying 
energy  of  a  human  voice — let  prayer,  and 
advice,  and  explanation,  be  brought  to  act 
upon  them  ;•  and  let  the  warm  and  deep- 
ly-felt  earnestness  of  your  hearts,  dis- 
charge itself  upon  theirs  in  the  impressive 
tones  of  sincerity,  and  friendship  and  good 
"vill  This  is  going  substantially  to  work. 
It  is,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  bring- 
ing the  right  element  to  bear  upon  the 
case  before  you;  and  be  assured,  that 
every  treatment  of  a  convinced  and  guilty 


mind  is  superficial  and  ruinous,  which 
does  not  lead  it  to  the  Saviour,  and  bring 
before  it  His  sacrifice  and  atonement,  and 
the  influences  of  that  Spirit  bestowed 
through  His  obeaience  on  all  who  believe 
on  Him. 

While  in  the  full  vigour  of  health,  we 
may  count  it  enough  to  Uike  up  with 
something  short  of  this.  But — striking 
testimony  to  evangelical  truth  I  go  to  the 
awful  reality  of  a  human  soul  on  the  eve 
of  its  departure  from  the  body,  and  you 
will  find  that  all  those  vapid  sentimentali- 
ties which  partake  not  of  the  substantial 
doctrine  of  tne  New  Testament,  are  good 
for  nothing.  Hold  up  your  face,  my 
brethren,  for  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  Bible,  Be  not  ashamed  of  its  phrase 
olgy.  It  is  the  right  instrument  to  ban* 
die  in  the  great  work  of  calling  a  human 
soul  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light 
Stand  firm  and  secure  on  the  impregnable 
principle,  that  th^  is  the  Word  of  God, 
and  that  all  taste,  and  imagination,  and  sci- 
ence,  must  give  way  before  its  overbear- 
ing authority.  Walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
your  Saviour,  in  the  twofold  office  of  car- 
mg  for  the  disease  of  the  body,  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  the  soul ;  and 
though  you  may  fail  in  the  former — 
though  the  patient  may  never  rise  and* 
walk,  yet,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven  up- 
on your  fervent  and  effectual  endeavours, 
the  latter  object  may  be  gained — ^the  soul 
may  be  lightened  of  all  its  anxieties — the 
whole  burden  of  its  diseases  may  be 
swept  away — it  may  be  of  good  cheer, 
because  its  sins  are  forgiven-~«nd  the 
right  direction  may  be  impressed  upon  it 
which  will  carry  it  forward  in  progress 
to  a  happy  eternity.  Death  may  not  be 
averted,  but  death  may  be  disarmed.  It 
may  be  stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  instead 
of  a  devouring  enemy,  it  ntay  be  hailed 
as  a  messenger  of  triuiiiph. 


W  FaSAtWIMO  TO  IBB  OOmON  FBOFUL 


SERMON  XXXV. 

On  Preaching  to  the  Common  People, 
"And  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly." — Marx  xU.  37. 


Two  discairses  might  be  framed  on 
this  text — one  addressed  to  the  preachers 
of  sermons,  and  another  to  the  hearers 
of  sermons.  The  great  topic  of  the  first 
should  be  the  example  of  our  Saviour  as 
n  preacher :  and  the  great  topic  held  out 
should  be  tnat  He  preached  to  the  delight 
and  acceptance  of  the  common  people. 
There  is  no  doubt  the  vanity  of  popular 
applause  ;  but  there  is  also  the  vanity  of 
an  ambitious  eloquence,  which  throws 
the  common  people  at  a  distance  from  our 
instructions  altogether ;  which,  in  laying 
itself  out  for  the  admiration  of  the  tasteful 
and  enlightened  few,  locks  up  the  bread 
of  life  from  the  mukitude ;  which  destroys 
this  essential  attribute  of  the  gospel,  that 
it  is  a  message  of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ; 
and  wretchedly  atones  by  the  wisdom  of 
words,  for  the  want  of  those  plain  and 
intelligible  realities  which  all  may  ap- 
prehend and  by  which  all  may  be  edified. 
Now  the  great  aim  of  our  mmistry  is  to 
win  souls  :  and  the  soul  of  a  poor  man 
consists  01  precisely  the  same  elements 
with  the  soul  of  a  rich.  They  both  la- 
bour under  the  same  disease,  and  they 
both  stand  in  need  of  the  same  treatment 
The  pHjsician  who  administers  to  their 
bodies  brings  fof  ward  the  same  applica- 
tion to  the  same  malady  ;  and  the  phy- 
sician who  is  singly  intent  on  the  cure 
t)f  their  souls  will  hold  up  to  both  the 
same  peace^peakjng  blood,  and  the  same 
sanctifying  Spirit,  and  will  preach  to 
both  in  the  same  name,  because  the  only 
name  given  under  heaven  whereby  men 
can  be  saved.  If  he  do  otherwise,  then* 
is  he  preaching  himself,  instead  of  giving 
an  entire  and  honest  aim  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  case  that  is  before  him  ;  and 
does  the  same  provoking  injustice  to  his 
hearers  with  the  physician,  who  expends 
his  visit  in  playing  off  the  pedantry  of 
airs  and  manners  before  the  eyes  oi  his 
■igonizing  patient — when  he  should  be 
binding  up  his  wounds,  or  letting  him 


know  in  plain  language  a  plain  and 
practicable  remedy. 

We  hear  of  the  orator  of  fashion,  the 
orator  of  the  learned,  the  orator  of  the 
mob.  A  minister  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  none  .of  these  ;  and,  if 
an  orator  at  all,  it  should  be  his  distinct 
tion  that  he  is  an  orator  of  the  species. 
He  should  look  beyond  the  accidental 
and  temporary  varieties  of  our  condition  ] 
and  recognise  in  every  one  who  comes 
within  his  reach,  the  same  aifectinff 
spectacle  of  a  soul  forfeited  by  sin,  and 
that  can  only  be  restored  by  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  one  baptism.  In  the  person 
of  Nicodemus,  it  is  likely,  that  both 
wealth  and  learning  stood  before  the  Sa« 
viour ;  but  to  His  eye,  these  appear  to 
have  been  paltry  and  perishable  distinc 
tions.  He  took  up  this  case  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  He  would  have  done 
the  case  of  one  of  the  common  people. 
They  both  laboured  under  the  malignity 
of  the  same  disease ;  and  both,  to  be 
made  meet  for  the  inheritance,  had  to  un 
dergo  the  same  regeneration.  The  varie- 
ties of  fortune  and  accomplishment  were 
of  no  importance  at  all  in  His  argument. 
They  were  utterly  insignificant  as  to  the 
great  purpose  which  He  had  in  view. 
He  reasoned  on  the  great  elements  of 
fiesh  and  spirit,  in  which  rich  and  poor 
are  alike  implicated ;  and  when  he  de- 
scribed the  mighty  transition  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  it  was  not  a  flowery  path  to 
heaven  to  which  he  pointed  the  eye  of 
the  Jewish  ruler,  to  be  trodden  only  by 
him  and  his  companions  in  fortune  and 
in  fine  sentiment  It  is  the  one  and  uni< 
versal  path  for  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam,  who  have  all  to  undergo  the 
same  death,  and  to  stand  before  the  same 
judgment-seat,  and  to  inherit  their  undy- 
ing portion,  whether  of  weal  or  of  wo- 
in  the  same  eternity.  In  ttie  vievv'and 
consideration  of  such  mighty  interests  as 
the%ij  we  should  give  up  the  partial  and 
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insignificant  distinctions  of  time  «nd  of 
society,  between  one  member  of  the  great 
human  family  and  another.  They  are 
men  and  the  souls  of  men  that  we  hare 
to  deal  with  ;  and  let  it  be  our  single  aim 
to  deal  with  them  plainly,  impressively, 
and  faithfully. 

It  is  true«that  ere  we  completed  our 
lesson  to  the  preachers  of  sermons,  we 
behoved  to  advert  to  another  principle, 
for  which  we  have  the  sanction  of  apos- 
tolic example,  even  that  of  Paul,  who 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might 
gain  some.  But  we  must  now  hasten  to 
address  the  hearers  of  sermons.  It  was 
saying  more  for  the  common  people  of 
Judea  that  they  heard  the  Saviour  gladly, 
than  for  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  who 
heard  him  with  envy,  prejudice,  and  op- 
position ;  and  it  is  saying  more  for  the 
common  people  of  this  country,  that  they 
hear  the  doctrine  of  Christ  gladly,  than 
for  those  learned  who  call  that  doctrine 
foolishness,  for  those  men  of  taste  who 
call  it  fanaticism,  for  those  men  of  this 
world  who  call  it  a  methodistical  reverie, 
for  those  men  of  fashion  and  fine  senti- 
ment, who  shrink  from  the  peculiarities 
of  our  faith,  with  all  the  disgust  of  irri- 
tated pride  and  offended  delicacy.  What 
the  common  people  of  Judea  were  in  ref- 
erence to  the  rulers  of  Judea,  many  of 
the  common  people  of  our  day  are  in  ref- 
erence to  the  majority,  we  fear,  of  those 
who  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  walks  of 
genteel  and  cultivated  life — the  scoffers 
and  Sabbath  breakers  of  the  day,  or  the 
men  perhaps  who  take  a  kind  of  reli- 
gion along  with  them,  but  take  it  in 
moderation ;  who  think  that  to  strike  the 
high  tone  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
would  be  to  carry  the  matter  too  far ; 
who  think  that  a  great  deal  of  what  is 
said  about  sin  and  the  sacrifice  for  sin  is 
only  meet  for  vulgar  ears  ;  who  hear  a 
sermon  because  it  is  decent  to  be  exem- 
plary ;  and  who  even  read  a  sermon, 
and  will  read  it  to  the  end,  if  it  carry 
them  gently  along  through  the  rich  and 
beauteous  track  of  a  polished  composi« 
tion ;  but  who  would  be  very  ready  to 
throw  it  aside  if  it  alarm  too  much  tneir 
fears,  or  tell  too  much  with  energy  upon 
their  consciences.  Now,  we  are  willing 
to  acquit  those  who  are  here  present  of 
all  these  unchristian  peculiarities.  We 
ire  wiUing  to  think  that  both  the  doc- 


trine of  Scripture  and  the  language  of 
Scripture  are  agreeable  to  you,  and  that 
you  do  not  feel  as  if  either  the  one  or  the 
other  could  be  carried  too  far  ;  that  there 
is  no  false  taste,  no  lofty  imagination 
about  you,  disposing  you  to  resist  the  ful- 
ness or  simplicity  oithe  New  Testament; 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  preacher  never 
falls  more  sweetly  upon  your  ears,  than 
when  he  tells  of  the  great  things  which 
the  Saviour  hath  done  for  you. 

Now,  it  is  well  that,  like  the  common 
people  of  our  text,  you  Jiear  the  word 
with  gladness  ;  but  we  want  to  impress 
it  upon  you  that  something  more  than 
this  is  indispensable.  We  are  jealous 
over  you,  and  we  trust  with  a  godly 
jealousy.  We  fear  that  there  are  many 
who  are  satisfied  with  a  mere  liking  for 
the  sound  of  Christian  doctrine  in  theii 
ears,  while  utter  strangers  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  doctrine  in  their  hearts: 
who  think  it  enough  that  they  have  a 
taste  for  the  faith,  while  they  give  no 
proof  of  obedience  to  the  faith  ;  who  are 
mere  hearers  of  the  word,  but  not  doers 
of  the  word ;  who  feel  as  if  the  great  use 
of  a  sermon  was  to  hear  it,  and  to  judge 
of  it,  and  if  they  are  pleased,  to  approve 
of  it,  and  then,  with  them,  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  said  sermon  was  deliv- 
ered is  forthwith  accomplished.  There 
is  no  more  of  it.  It  is  like  a  business 
settled  and  set  by.  The  minister  preached, 
and  the  people  were  pleased,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  the  affair.  They  go  back 
to  their  homes  and  their  merchandise ; 
and  they  go  just  as  they  came,  carrying 
along  with  them  not  one  trace  of  a  living 
impression  on  their  hearts,  their  princi- 
ples, or  their  consciences.  What  they 
have  heard  may  be  talked  of  for  some 
days,  or  remembered  for  some  months ; 
but  if  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  it,  the 
question  is  put.  Can  you  tell  of  any  actual 
or  discernible  fruit  from  this  said  ser- 
.mon  ?  any  closer  fellowship  with  the  Sa- 
viour in  consequence  of  it  ?  any  of  the 
effects  upon  the  man  which  never  fail  to 
accompany  this  fellowship  ?  any  dying 
unto  sin  ?  any  fervent  desires  after  right- 
eousness? any  pressing  forward  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  new  creature  in 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  any  greater  de- 
votedness  to  the  business  of  sanctifica- 
tion?  any  reformation  of  thieves  or 
drunkards  ?  any  visible  influence  on  thf 
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peace  &iA  order  of  families  ?  any  break- 
ing down  of  tliat  worldly  spirit  which  is 
eoough  of  itself  to  prove  the  enmity 
of  man  to  his  God,  though  there  were  no 
outward  or  declared  profligacy  in  any  of 
his  actions  1  any  dissolving  *of  this  en- 
mity ? — ^in  a  word,  any  one  evidence  that 
we  can  point  our  finger  to,  that  this  faith 
which  is  so  much  professed  and  so  much 
talked  of,  is  working  by  love  ? — is  mak- 
ing the  soul  a  fit  habitation  for  God  by 
His  Spirit  7 — is  bringing  down  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  upon  it,  even  the 
Holy  Ghost  given  to  those  who  should 
beliove?  whereby  the  old  man  is  de- 
stroyed, the  body  of  sin  is  mortified,  all 
former  vanities  have  passed  away ;  and 
the  whole  man,  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  a  new  and  a  better  principle,  rises 
every  day  in  purity  and  loveliness  of 
character,  to  a  meetness  for  the  society 
of  angels,  for  the  presence  of  God,  for  the 
holy  exercises  of  heaven,  for  the  delights 
of  an  unfading  immortality. 

Apply  these  questions  to  a  very  fond 
and  delighted  hearer  ]   and  how  often 
may  we  find  that  the  thing  which  gave 
so  much  pleasure  to  the  itching  ears  of 
the  man,  has  not  had  the  weight  of  a 
straw  on  the  man  himself!    It  plays  like 
music  upon  his  ear  ;  but  it  does  not  enter 
with  the  subduing  energy  of  conviction 
into  his  heart.     Follow  him  through  all. 
the  business  of  his  varied  relations  at 
home  or  in  society,  and  you  see  him  to  be 
substantially  the  same  man  as  before, — 
with  all  his  old  principles  and  practices 
about  him — living  his  wonted  life  of  in- 
dulgence to  himself,  and  at  as  great  a 
distance  as   ever  from  the  new  habit 
of  living  to  the  .Saviour  Vho  died  for 
him.     His  soul  persists  in  all  the  un- 
moved obstinacy  of  its  alienation  from 
God.      It  still  bends  to  the  earth,  and  is 
earthly.     Time  and  the  interests  of  time 
retain,  all  their  wonted  ascendancy  over 
it.     The  Judge  of  the  secrets  of  the  inner 
man  sees  his  heart  to  be  as  alive  as  ever 
to  the  world,  andi  as  dead  in  afiTection  as 
ever  to  the  things  which  are  above.     O, 
he  is  still  the  old  man,  and  still  persist- 
ing' in  the  deeds  of  it.      The  love  of  the 
world,  which  is  opposite  to  the  love  of  the 
Father, — ^the  selfishness  of  diseased  na- 
ture, which  is  opposite  to  the  charity  of 
the  gospel^  are  still  the  supftme  and  the 
urging  prmciples  of  his  constitution;  and 


they  tell  us  that  the  >^co  of  the  j^reacher 
has  had  no  more  efiect  upon  him,  thafi 
the  lullaby  of  a  nurse's  song. 

We  are  forcibly  carried  to  this  train  of 
reflection  by  the  passage  which  lies 
before  us.  The  common  people  heard 
our  Saviour  gladly ;  and  what,  we  ask, 
became  of  these  common  people?  To< 
day  the  mob  of  Jerusalem  ted  the  hosan- 
nans  of  a  far-sounding  popularity — a  few 
days  more,  and  they  call  out  to  crucify 
Him.  His  admirers  became  His  mur- 
derers :  and  they  who  at  one  time  heard 
Him  gladly,  at  another  are  gladly  con- 
senting unto  His  death.  In  a  few  years 
Jeruwem  was  given  up  to  the  avenging 
hand  of  the  adversary ;  and  these  wicked 
men,  who  at  one  time  hung  with  delight 
upon  the  preaching  of  the  Saviour,  were 
miserably  destroyed.  The  plea  that  they 
had  eaten  and  drunken  in  His  presence, 
and  that  He  had  taught  in  their  streets, 
was  of  no  avail  to  them.  It  did  not  save 
them  from  the  awful  doom  of  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity ;  and  they  .  who  at  one 
time  were  the  admirers  and  the  delighted 
hearers  of  obr  Saviour's  doctrine,  were  at 
another  the  victims  of  His  wrath. 

What  was  the  principle  of  this  won« 
drous  revolution  in  their  sentiments  re- 
specting Christ?  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  one  summary  expression  of  it 
The  whole  explanation  of  the  matter  lies 
here.  *  They  are  willing  enough  for  the 
time  being  to  follow  the  Saviour  ;  bat 
they  would  not  follow  Him  upon  His 
terms,  and  wheQ  these  terms  came  to  be 
understood,  they  drew  back  from  follow- 
ing Him.  He  had  before  said,  that  ^'  he 
who  foUoweth  after  me  must  forsake  all ;" 
and  these  Jewish  hearers,  when  put  to 
the  trial,  would  not  forsake  their  national 
vanity,  would  not  forsake  their  worldly 
prospects  of  interest  and  aggrandisement, 
would  not  forsake  their  fond  anticipations 
of  a  temporal  prince  to  protect  and  to 
deliver  tnem.  While  these  agreeable 
prospects*were  full  in  their  eye,  they  fol- 
lowed Him ;  but  when  these  prospects 
vanished,  and  it  came  to  denying  them- 
selves, and  taking  up  their  cross,  they, 
ceased  from  following  Him.  They  listr 
ened  to  Him  with  delight  when  He  told 
them  how  Christ  was  greater  than  Dai- 
vid  ;  but  why  ?  because  they  looked,  for- 
ward to  the  earthly  felicities  of  a.  still 
more  prosperous  reign,  and  a  still  prouder 
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era  in  their  history.  It  was  all,  it  would 
appeal,  a  matter  of  selfishness.  They 
aspired  after  a  share  in  the  glories  of 
their  anticipated  monarchy,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  near  view  of  those  privileges 
which  they  conceived  to  lie  before  them : 
hat  when,  instead  of  privileges,  it  came 
10  persecution, — when,  instead  of  honour, 
it  came  to  humiliation, — ^when,  instead 
of  soft  and  silken  security,  it  came  to 
sacrifices,  to  sufferings  and  self-denial, — 
they  shrunk  from  it  altogether  ;  and,  by 
falling  away  from  the  contest  on  earth, 
they  forfeited  the  crown  in  heaven. 

And  there  are  other  examples  of  the 
same  thing  in  the  Bible.  It  is  said  of 
Herod  that  he  heard  John  the  Baptist 
gladly,  and  that  he  observed  him  in  many 
things.  But  he  did  not  observe  nor  fol- 
low him  in  aH  things.  He  did  not  come 
up  to  the  principle  of  forsaking  all.  He 
would*  not  forsake  his  unhallowed  con- 
nexion with  his  brother's  wife ;  and  when 
put  to  this  proof  of  his  self-denial,  he  im- 
prisoned the  prophet,  and  beheaded  him. 

The  rich  man  who  came  with  the 
question  to  our  Saviour  about  the  way  to 
eternal  life  heard  Him  with  pleasure,  so 
long  as  He  did  not  touch  upon  hrs  fa- 
vourite affection.  There  was  no  self-de- 
nial in  keeping  himself  from  those  sins  to 
which  he  felt  no  temptation  ;  and  he  list- 
ened with  patient  satisfaction  to  the  reci- 
tal of  those  commandments,  all  of  which 
he  had  been  led  by  his  circumstances  or 
his  natural  disposition  to  keep  from  his 
youth  up.'  But  when'  the  principle  of 
"  he  that  followeth  after  me  most  forsake 
all,"  was  applied  to  his  besetting  sin,  he 
could  not  stand  it.  He  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  slay  or  to  renounce  this 
idol.  He  could  not  give  up  the  service 
of  the  one  master,  or  make  an  entire  and 
unexpected  dedication  of  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  other  ;■  and  the  same  man 
who  heard  Him  gladly  at  one'  part  of 
His  instructions,  went  away  ^rom  the 
other  question  exceeding  sorrowful,  and 
withdrew  his  footsteps  from  that  follow- 
ing of  the  Lord  fully,  by  which  alone  we 
can  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  there  are 
men  spoken  of  who  heard  the  word  with 
joy  ;  but,  as  a  proof  that  the  joyful  hear- 
•  ing  of  the  word  is  one  thing  and  the  ef- 
fectual receiving  of  it  iS  another,  these 


men  fell  away,  t^rsecution  came,  wai 
by  and  by  they  were  oflfended.  They  at 
first  resolved  to  follow  the  Saviour  ;  but 
the  term  of  forsaking  all  was  what  they 
had  not  strength  of  purpose,  nor  depth  of 
principle  for  acting  up  to.  They  gave 
way  in  the  hour  of  temptation  ;  and, 
rather  than  forsake  their  ease  or  their  life 
or  their  fortune,  they  gave  up  all  part 
and  lot  in  the  inheritance.  * 

But,  can  there  be  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  this  than  at  the  preaching  of  the 
apostles  after  the  resurrection  ?  All  Je- 
rusalem was  filled  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  doctrine  was  listened  to  with  in- 
dulgence and  pleasure.  It  is  true  that 
the  interested  men  took  the  alarm  at  it ; 
but  set  aside  these,  and  we  are  told  that 
they  were  in  faVinr  with  all  the  people. 
If  an  apostle  preached,  he  was  ai  no  loss 
for  a  multituoe,  and  an  approving  multi- 
tude too,  to  gather  around  him,  and  hang 
upon  him  with  admiration  and  delight 
Had  there  been  as  many  Christians  as 
delighted  hearers  among  them,  Jerusalem 
would  have  been  the  most  Ghoistian  city 
that  ever  flourished  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  looked  so  fair  and  so  promis- 
ing, when  every  street  poured  forth  its 
multitudes,  and  they  all  ran  together  to 
the  apostles,  glorifymg  God  for  all  which 
they  heard  and  saw.  Some  were  added 
to  the  church  of  such  as  should  be  saved. 
But  they  \^fere  a  mere  handful  to  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  devoted  city.  They  were 
a  mere  gleaning  among  that  number  who 
kept  in  awe  the  high-priest  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Jerusalem,  and  restrained  their  vio- 
lence against  the  first  ministers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Yes,  they  were  fii- 
vourite  ministers  at  that  time,  men  of  vast 
acceptance  and  popularity ;  and,  if  to 
hear  the  word  gladly  with  the  ear  were 
the  same  thingf  as  to  receive  the  influence 
of  that  word  into  the  heart,  the  vengeance 
of  a  rejected  Saviour  might  have  been 
averted  from  Jerusalem.  •  But,  alas !  the 
hearers  of  that  time  must  have  been  like 
many  of  the  hearers  of  the  present  day. 
They  heard,  and  they  were  pleased  ;  but 
they  would  not  forsake  all  to  follow. 
They  were  afraid  of  excommunication, 
and  they  clung  by  their  synagogues. 
They  would  not  forsake  the  approhition 
of  their  priests,  and  the  protection  of  the\r 
rulers.  They  clung  by  the  superstitrontj 
by  the  iniquities,  by  the  bigotries  o^  i5 
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rusalem ;  and  .with  Xerusalem  they  per- 
ished 

What  does  all  this  teach  us  ?     Let  us 
come  to  the  appUcation.      The  gospel 
under  which  we  sit  has  two  great  arti- 
cles.   By  the  one,  we  are  lavited  to 
fi^ith ;  by  the  other,  we  are  called  to  re- 
pent^inpe.     By  the  que,  we  are  offered 
the  remission  of  our  sins  ;  by  the  other, 
we  are  called  upon*  for  the  ?enunciatioD 
of  pur  sin&    By  the  one,  we  are  told  of 
a  salvation,,  of  which,  if  we  afcept,  we 
shall  be  reconciled  and  talcen  into  full  ac- 
ceptance with  God.     By  the  other,  we 
are  told  of  a  salvation,  of  which,  if  we  ac- 
cept, we  shall  be  regenerated  by  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  of  God.     By  the  one, 
we  are  graciously  assured  that,  if  we  turn 
to  Christ  as  into  a  stronghold,  we  shall 
be  safe ;    and  the  storm  of  the  Divine 
wrath,  will  utterly  pass  us  by.     By  the 
other,  we  are  solemnly  warned  that,  in 
turning  to  Christ,  we  must  turn  from  our 
iniquities — else  if  the  Judge  find  us  in 
these  on  the  great  day  of  reckoning,  the 
fury  both  of  a  violated  law  and  an  insulted 
gospel  will  be  let  loose  upon  us,  and  we 
borne  off  as  by  a  whirlwind  to  the  hor- 
rors of  an  ubdone  eternity.     Now,  the 
whole  secret  of  such  an  exhibition  as  was 
made  by  the  common  people  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  as  may  still  be  realized .  by  the 
people  of  the  present  day,  is,  that  they 
like  the  one  article,  they  dislike  the  other, 
— glad  enough  to  take  all' that  God  offers, 
but  not  so  glad  to  perform  all  that  God 
requires, — ^giving  their  delighted  consent 
to  the  one,  refusing  it  to  the  other, — and 
thus  running  with  delight  after  those  men 
of  popularity  and  acceptance  who  tell 
them  of  the  faith  of  the  JSew  Testament, 
but  falling  away  with  disaffection  and  dis- 
taste when  told  of  the  repentance  of  the 
New  Testament     They  are  joyful  hear- 
ers of  the  word ;  but  our  question  is,  are 
they  the  obedient  doers  of  it?     O,  it  is 
pleasant  to  be  told  of  heaven ;  and,  amidst 
the  agitations  of  this  earthly  wilderness, 
to  have  the  eye  carried  forward  to  that 
place  of  quietness. 

But  are  you  willing  to  take,  or  rather 
are  you  actually  taking  the  prescribed 
road  to  heaven — though  that  road  should 
lead  you  through  manifold  trials  and 
manifold  tribulations  ? — It  is  soothing  to 
listen  to  the  preacher's  voice,  when  he 
\ells  you  to  rest  in  the  sufficiency  of  the 
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Saviour.  Are  you  building  any  thing 
upon  this  foundation?  If  you  rest  on 
the  sufficiency  of  Christ,  you  will  receire 
of  that  sufficiency.  He  will  make  Hit 
grace  sufficient  for  you  ;  and,  perfecting 
His  fl!trength  in  your  weakness,  He  will 
mak^you  run  with  delight  in  the  way  of 
new  obedience. — It  is  delightful  to  be 
told  .of  the  privileges  of  the  Christian 
&ith.  Are  you  proving  yourselves  to  be 
in  the  fiiith  ?  ft  is  not  a  name,  but  a 
principle.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  merely 
talked  of  It  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  which  it  carries  you — not  in 
word,  but  in  power ;  and  then  or  )y  does 
it  work  with  power,  when  it  works  by 
love  and  keeps  the  commandments. — It 
is  indeed  a  welcome  sound  upon  a  sin- 
ner's ear  that  he  is  justified  by  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ  O,  it  is  a  fhilhful 
saying ;  and  the  only  plea  upon  which 
we  have  access  with  confidence  to  God. 
But  he  who  is  justified  is  also  sanctified, 
is  another  faithful  saying;  and  let  us 
come  to  close  questioning  with  you — are 
you.  or  are  you  not,  in  the  strength  of 
God's  promised  Spirit,  making  the  busi- 
ness of  your  sanctiiication  a  daily  and 
hourly  and  ever-doing  business  ? — You 
like  to  follow  the  minister  who  preaches 
Christ ;  and,  in  going  after  him,  you 
have  forsaken  all  the  lec^alists,  all  the 
mere  men  of  morality,  all  the  self-euffi- 
cient  expounders  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  by  the  law.  But  what  we  ask 
is— do  you  follow  Christ,  and  that  with 
an  entire  devotedness  to  Him  and  to  Him 
only  ?  And,  in  following  after  Him,  do 
you  forsake  all  ?  In  turning  to  Him,  do 
you  turn  from  your  iniquities?  In  yield- 
ing yourselves  up  unto  His  service,  do 
you  renounce  the  service  of  sin  and  of 
the  world  ? — for,  if  not,  you  are  like  the 
common  people  of  Jerusalem,  and  you 
will  share  in  the  judgment  that  came  ovei 
them.  You  may  hear  gladly  ;  but  what 
does  it  avail,  if  you  do  not  follow  faith- 
fully? Jerusalem  which  they  lived  in 
was  destroyed  ;  and  they  were  destroyed 
along  with  it  The  world  which  you 
live  in  will  be  destroyed  also ;  and  when 
thi  Judge  Cometh,  the  plea  which  raany 
of  the  lovers  of  orthodoxy  may  lift  up, 
will  not  serve  them — "iJord,  we  have 
eaten  and  drunken  of  thy  sacraments, 
and  pleasant  to  our  souls  was  the  voic« 
of  thy  messengers."      But  then  will  1 
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ins  we  r  lo  them,  "  I  never  knew  you ; 
depart  from  me  all  ye  that  work  iniquity." 
But,  in  sounding  the  alarm,  it  should 
he  our  care  that  it  reach  far  enough  ; 
and  we  apprehend  of  this  denunciation 
that  we  have  now  uttered  against  the 
children  of  iniquity — that  many  aic  the 
consciences,  even  of  those  now  present, 
who  may  not  be  rightly  or  fully  affected 
by  it  When  we  speak  of  those  who 
work  iniquity,  to  the  fair  and  passable 
men  of  society,  they  never  once  think  of 
including  themselves  in  this  description ; 
but  their  thoughts  go  abroad  to  thieves, 
and  drunkards,  and  defrauders ;  and. 
applying  to  them  the  declaration  of  Scrip- 
ture, that  "  they  who  do  such  things  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  they 
lull  their  own  spirits  into  a  deep  slumber. 
But  we  fall  short  of  our  aim,  if  we  do 
not  awaken  them  too  out  of  this,  fatal 
security ;  if  we  do  not  break  up  this 
prevalent  delusion ;  if  we  do  not  reach 
conviction  into  other  hearts  than  those  of 
gross  and  notorious  offenders.  We  look 
not  for  theft  or  drunkenness  among  men 
of  honour  and  decency  and  respect  in 
their  neighbourhood — yet  would  we  open 
their  eyes  too  to  their  state  of  spiritual 
nakedness,  and  tell  them  how  it  is  that 
even  they  are  workers  of  ioiquity.  To 
them  belongs  that  most  damning  of  all 
iniquity,  the  iniquity  of  a  heart  alienated 
from  God.  It  is  the  heart  wherewith 
He  has  principally  to  do ;  and  **  give  me 
thy  heart"  is  the  first  and  greatest  of  His 
commandments.  The  evil  things  which 
come  out  of  it  may  be  more  or  less  visi- 
ble to  the  eye  of  the  world  ;  but  He  does 
not  need  to  look  to  the  stream,  for  His 
penetrating  eye  reaches  to  the  fountain- 
,  head.  The  world  may  not  see  you  to  be 
a  thief  or  a  drunkard  ;  but  He  sees  you, 
and  takes  note  of  you  as  an  enemy  of 
His.  He  sees  in  that  heart  of  yours,  the 
hourly,  and  the  habitual  s^ilt  of  spiritual 
idolatry.  He  sees  the  whole  current  of 
its  affections  and  wishes  to  be  away  from 
Himself,  and  fully  directed  to  the  vani- 
ties and  interests  of  the  world.  He  sees 
the  praise  of  men  more  sought  aAet  hsgi 
is  His  praise ;  and,  with  the  outside  of 
plausibility  which  you  miintain  before 
the  eye  of  your  fellows,  He,  the  discerner 
of  your  thoughts  and  interits,  may  see 
how  other  things  are  more  loved  and  fol- 
Vowed  than  God.     It  is  the  heart  that  He 


looks  to ;  "find  well  does  He  see  its  belt 
and  its  tendency,  through  all  the  ambigui- 
ties by  which  you  deceive  and  satisfy 
your  own  unfaithful  conscience.  H!e 
takes  knowledge  of  it  when  you  are  too 
busy  with  your  own  way  ana  your  own 
counsel  to  take  knowledge  of  it  your- 
selves. He  follows  it  through  the  secrecy 
of  all  its  hidden  movements:  nor  does 
it  escape  His  notice  when  it  disowns 
Him,  and  goes  in  quest  of  other  Gods^ 
when  it  casts  Him  off  and  worships  idols 
— when  it  renounces  the  true  God.  and 
makes  a  God  of  wealth,  a  God  of  vanity, 
a  God  of  pleasure,  and  as  romy  more 
Gods  as  there  are  allurements  from  Him* 
self  in  this  deceitful  world.  Not  a 
worker  of  iniquity,  because  you  do  not 
steal !  Why,  you  rob  God  of  the  pro- 
perty which  belongs  to  Him,  of  His  own 
rightful  property  in  the  hearts  and*  affec- 
tions of  His  own  children.  Not  a  worker 
of  iniquity,  because,  in  the  form  or  the 
outward  matter  of  it,  you  break  not  the 
sixth  or  the  eighth  commandment?  Why, 
you  live  in  habitual  violation  of  the  first 
and  greatest  commandment,  which  is, 
"  love  the  Lord  thy  God^  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  strength,  and  mind."  Not  a 
worker  of  iniquity,  because  you  do 
nothing  which  the  world  can  point  its 
finger  to  ?  Because  you  escape  the  fin- 
ger "of  the  world,  does  it  follow  that  you 
can  escape  the.  eye  of  God  ?  He  sees 
you  to  be  a  rebel  against  Himself;  and, 
with  that  heart  of  yours  turned  to  its  own 
vanities,  with  neither  the  enjoyment  of 
God  for  its  object,  nor  the  love  of  God 
for  its  principle ;  be  assured  that  it  is 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,  and  is  fully  set  in  you  to  do  that 
which  is  evil. 

The  maxim,  then,  of  forsaking  all  to 
follow  after  Christ,  reaches  a  great  deal 
farther  than  to  the  notoriously  profligate. 
It  must  go  round  among  all  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Adam.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  visible  doings  of  the  hand,  but  car- 
ries  its  authority  over  the  whole  man, 
and  claims  more  especially  an  absolute 
dominion  among  the  affections  and  wish- 
es and  tastes  of  the  inner  man.  He  who 
hears  gladly  to-day,  and  lies  or  steals  or 
defrauds  to-morrow,  is  not  the  only  man 
that  we  are  aiming  at.  He  who  hears 
gladly  to-day,  and  to>morrow  gives  his 
soul  to  any  of  the  perishable  idob  of  tioie, 
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instead  of  devoting  it  with  all  its  longings 
and  energies  to  God,  is  fully  included  in 
the  lesson  which  we  are  now  giving  to 
you.  Delighted  with  the  sermon,  we 
grant  you,  but  not  ona  inch  of  progress 
made  toward  the  clean  heart  and  the 
right  spirit  Lulled,  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath, as  if  by  the  sound  of  a  pleasant  song, 
or  of  one  who  can  play  well  upon  an  in- 
strument— ^and  yet  the  old  man  persisting 
in  all  the  unsabdued  obstinacy  of  his 
deep  and  inborn  principles.  Rejoicing 
once  a-week  in  the  house  of  God,  as  if  it 
were  the  gate  of  heaven — ^yet  th6  whole 
week  long,  giving  his  entire  heart  to  the 
world,  and  resting  all  his  security  upon 
the  world's  wealth,  and  the  world's  enjoy- 
ments. Running  after  gospel  ministers, 
and  sitting  in  all  the  complacency  of  ap- 
probation under  them — ^and  yet  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  devotedness,  to  the  spirit- 
uality, to  the  close  walk,  and  the  godly 
spirit  of  the  altogether-Christian.  O  my 
brethren,  it  bids  so  flattering  to  hear  the 
city  bells,  and  to  see  every  house  pouring 
forth  its  family  of  worshippers — to  look 
upon  the  avenue  which  leaas  to  the  house 
of  prayer,  and  see  it  all  in  a  glow  with 
the  crowd  and  bustle  of  passengers — to 
enter  the  churc.h,  and  see  every  eye  fiw- 
tened  attentively  on  the  man  of  God,  as 
he  tells  of  the  high  matters  of  salvation, 
and  presses  home  the  preparations  of  eter- 
nity upon  an  arrested  audience.  O,  if 
the  charmed  ear  were  a  true  and  unfail- 
ing index  to  the  subdued  heart,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  minister  would  go  on  so  pros- 
perously 1  But  there  is  a  power  ^f  resist- 
ance within  that  is  above  his  exertions 
and  beyoiKl  them — there  is  a  spirit  work- 
ing in  the  children  of  disobedience  which 
no  power  of  human  eloquence  can  lay — 
there  is  an  obstinate  alienation  from  God, 
which  God  alone  can  subdue ;  and,  unless 
He  make  a  willing  people  In  the  day  of 
His  power,  the  influence  of  the  preacher's 
lesson  will  die  away  with  the  music  of 
his  voice — the  old  man  will  be  ca*rried 
out  as  vigorous  and  entire  as  he  was  car- 
ried in — the  word  spoken  may  play  upon 
the  fancy,  but  u  will  not  reach  the  deeply- 
seated  corruption  which  lies  in  the  affec- 
tions and  the  will — the  st^riousness  which 
sits  so  visible  on  every  countenance,  will 
vanish  into  nothing  in  half  an  hour — ^the 
men  of  the  world,  and  the  things  of  the 
world,  will  engross  and  occupy  the  room 


that  is  now  taken  up  with  something  lik^ 
Christianity — and  all  will  be  dissipated 
into  a  thing  of  nought,  when  you  go  to 
your  shops  and  your  forms  and  your  fa 
mi  lies  and  your  market-places. 

But  we  must  now  draw  to  a  close,  and 
will  lay  before  you  a  few  things  in  the 
way  of  practical  application. 

I.  First,  then,  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
you  because  you  are  of  the  number  of 
those  who  hear  gladly.  This  is  so  far 
well.  It  is  one  of  the  acadliest  symptoms 
of  those  who  perish,  that  to  them  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  foolishness.  If 
such  be  your  indifference  or  aversion  to 
the  word  of  God,  if  such  be  your  con- 
tempt for  the  opportunities  of  hearing  it — 
that,  now  when  ftiey  are  brought  week 
after  week  within  your  reach,  you  will 
nevertheless  turn  m  distaste  and  dissatis 
faction  away — if  you  prefer  a  Sabbath  oi: 
the  way-side,  or  a  Sabbath  in  the  fields, 
or  a  Sabbath  in  sordid  indolence  and  dis- 
sipation at  home,  to  a  Sabbath  in  the 
solemn  assembly  of  worshippers — Then 
will  it  sorely  aggravate  your  condemna- 
tion, in  the  great  day  of  account,  that  you 
refused  to  listen  to  the  word  when  the 
word  was  brought  nigh  unto  you — thai, 
rather  than  hear  the  word  by  which,  you 
and  your  families  might  have  been  saved, 
you  chose  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge, 
even  that  knowledo'e  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  is  life  everlasting — that 
when  the  ministers  of  the  Most  High 
lifted  their  beseeching  voice,  you  regard- 
ed them  not — that  you  preferred  taking 
your  own  pleasure  now,  reckless  of  the 
awful  day  of  account  and  of  punishment 
that  is  to  come  afterwards,  even  that  day 
when  the  Judge  from  heaven  shall  ap- 
pear in  flaming  fire,  *•  to  take  vengeance 
on  those  who  know  not  God  and  who 
obey  not  the  gospel  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  when  they  shall  be  punished  wiih 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his 
power."  Better  than  this  surely  is  it  that 
you  should  hear  the  word  gladly,  nnd 
that  you  should  rejoice  when  friends  and 
companions  say,  "  Let  us  go  up  lo  th«; 
house  of  Grod."  We  have  no  quarrel, 
then,  we  repeat,  with  your  being  of  tiic 
number  of  those  who  are  the  glad  hear- 
ers of  the   word.     Are  there  any  hers 
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present  who  recollect  the  day  when  the 
language  of  the  gospel  was  offensive  to 
them^  but  who  now  listen  to  it  with  eager- 
ness and  delight?  A  very  promising 
symptom  most  assuredly ;  and  it  may  evi- 
dence the  beginning  of  a  good  work 
which  God  may  carry  forward  and  bring 
to  perfection. 

il.  But  secondly,  though  your  hear- 
ing gladly  be  a  promising  symptom,  it  is 
not  an  infallible  one..  The  cominon 
^  people  of  Jerusalem  heard  gladly  ;  and 
we  need  not  repeat  the  awful  disaster 
and  ruin  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  overtook  the  families  of  that  com- 
mon people — so  that  their  old  and  their 
middle-aged,  and  their  little  ones,  were 
miserably  destroyed.  Herod  heard  glad- 
ly. The  men  who  iell  away  in  the 
parable  of  the  sower  heard  gladly,  and 
you  may  hear  gladly  yet  fall  s^ort  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  ^^  Be  not  high  mind- 
ed but  fear "  '^  Let  him  that  thinketh 
he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  The 
apostle  tells  how  far  a  man  might  pro- 
ceed in  the  characteristics  and  evidences 
of  a  seeming  Christianity,  and  yet  fall  irre- 
coverably a  way.  One  of  these  character- 
istics is  a  taste  for  the  good  word  of  God ; 
but  this,  so  far  from  being  of  any  avail 
to  the  presumptuous  backslider  serves 
the  more  to  fix  and  to  aggravate  his 
doom — the  doom  of  a  perdition  from 
which  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  recall, 
it  being  impossible,  he  tells  us,  t^  to  re- 
new them  again  unto  repentance." 
Keep  fast  then  what  you  have  gotten, 
and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain 
and  are  ready  to  die. 

III.  But  though  to  hear  gladly  be  not 
an  infallible  symptom,  yet  to  hear  the 
whole  truth  gladly  is  a  much  more  pro- 
mising sjmptom  than  only  to  hear  part 
of  the  truth  gladly.  We  fear  that  it  is 
this  partial  liking  for  the  word  which 
forms  the  whole  amount  of  their  affec- 
tion for  it,  with  the  great  majority  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  They  like  one  part ; 
but  they  do  not  like  another.  Some  like 
to  hear  of  the  privileges  of  the  gospel ; 
but  they  do  not  like  to  hear  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  and  that  the  soul  in 
whom  Christ  is  formed  the  hope  of 
glory,  will  purify  itself  even  as  Christ  is 
pure.  This  parti  )1  liking,  so  far  from  a 
promising  symptom,  we  count  to  be  a 
very  dangerous  one.      It   is   dividing 


Christ  It  is  putting  aBunder  the  thingi 
which  God  hath  joined.  It  is  giving  the 
lie  to  his  testimony;  and  making  our 
own  taste  and  oiy  own  inclination  take 
the  precedency  of  God's  word  and  of 
God's  way.  Make  it  a  high  point  of 
duty  to  listen  with  equal  reverence  and 
satisfaction  to  all  God's  communications. 
Do  you  listen  with  delight  to  the  minis- 
ter, when  he  tells  you  to  follow  aAer 
Christ?  Listen  with,  equal  delight  to 
the  minister,  when  he  tells  you  &at  in 
following  after  Christ  you  must  forsake 
all.  If  this  truth  offend  you  merely 
when  it  is  spoken,  iiow  much  more  will 
it  offead  you  when  you  have  a  call  for 
its  being  acted  on  ? — and  thus  will  you 
fall  precisely  under  that  description  of 
hearers,  who  hear  with  joy,  but  when 
temptation  comes,  by  and  by  they  axe  of- 
fended. Do  you  listen  with  delight  to  a 
sermon  upon  the  privileges  of  faith,  and 
how  that  all  who., have  it  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  ?  Listen  w^ith  equal  de- 
light to  a  sermon  on  the  properties  and 
influences  of  faith ;  and  when  it  tells  you 
how  it  is  a  faith  which  worketh,  work- 
ing by  love,  purifying  the  heart,  over- 
coming the  world.  Do  you  listen  with 
delight  to  a  sermon  on  the  ireeness  of 
grace :  and  when  it  tells  you  how  it  is 
offered  to  all,  and  that  all  who  will  may 
take  of  it  without  money  and  without 
price  ?  Listen  with  equal  delight  to  a 
sermon  on  the  power  and  efficacy  of 
grace — telling  how  it  frees  all  who  are 
under  it  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  how 
It  worketh  mightily  in  the  souls  of  be- 
lievers, how  it  raises  them  to  newness 
of  life,  and  strengthens  them  for  sil  the 
duties  and  performances  of  the  new  crea- 
ture— not  only  teaching  all  men,  but 
enabling  all  men  who  lay  hold  of  it,  to 
deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lus^  and 
to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
the  present  evil  world.  It  looks  as  if  it 
were  to  guard  us  against  this. partial  lik- 
ing for  the  word  of  God,  that  these  two 
great  articles  of  Christianity,  what  mao 
receives  from  God  and  what  God  re- 
quires of  man,  under  the  dispensation  of 
the  gospel, — ^that  both  of  these  are  often 
placed  together,  side  by  side,  within  the 
enclosure  of  one  and  the  same  verse  ]  to 
as  both  to  be  taken  up  at  one  glance  of 
the  eye  by  hi^n  who  reads  the  verte,  or 
expressed  at  one  breath  by  him  who  ut 
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len  it  The  oiU  <if  our  Sayiour  at  the 
commeiicem^nt'  of  Mark  is,  ^^  Repent 
and  believe  the  goepel."  The  apostolic 
deacription  of  the  great  subjects  of 
preaching  is  ^  repentance  toward  God 
and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ" 
The  office  of  the  ascended  Saviour  is  to 
^give  rm)entance  and  the  remission  of 
tins "  The  privileges  of  the  believer 
are  that  to  him  '^  there  is  no  condemns- 
tion  ;"  and  he  walketh  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  Spirit"  As  many  as  re- 
ceive Christ,  we  are  tokl,  receive  along 
with  him  "power  to  walk  as  God's 
children."  They  who  are  in  Christ  we 
are  again  told  are  '^new  creatures."  And 
laatly  do  we  read  of  God  being  faithful 
and  just — not  only  ^*  to  forgive  our  sins 
but  to  cleanse  us  from  all  our  unrigh- 
teousness. Such  passages  are  innumer- 
able. Let  us  have  our  eye  alike  open 
upon  them  all  Let  us  proceed  upon 
them  all — combining  delight  in  the  secu- 
rities of  the  Christian  faith,  with  dili- 
gence in  the  Christian  practice. 

IV.  But  lastly,  if  it  do  not  follow  that 
because  a  man  is  a  delighted  bearer  of 
(he  word,  he  is  therefore  an  obedient  doer 
of  it,  how  is  he  to  become  one?  What 
ia  there  wbich  can  bring  relief  to  this 
melancholy  helplessness  ?  How  wretch- 
ed to  think  that  the  impression,  so  quick 
and  lively  in  the  house  of  God,  should  be 
80  easily  put  to  flight  out  of  it ;  and 
shoi/ld  full  away  into  forgetfulness,  when 
brought  into  actual  collision  with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  world.  The  man's 
warmth  and  his  elevation,  and  his  swell- 
ing purposes  of  better  things,  look  so 
promising ;  but  bring  him  to  the  trial, 
and  it  all  turns  out  like  the  vapouring  of 
a  coward.  The  one  shows  himself  in 
the  day  of  baule — the  other  in  (he  day  of 
temptation.  He  goes  to  his  family  after 
a  sermon  that  he  has  heard,  and  becomes 
peevish,  though  one  fruit  of  the  Spirit  be 
gentleness-^he  goes  to  an  entertainment 
and  becomes  luxurious,  though  one  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  be  temperance — hc^  goes  to 
a  company  and  becomes  censorious, 
though  one  fruit  of  the  Spirit  be  the  love 
that  worketh  no  ill.  In  a  word,  he  |^oes 
to  any  one  scene  of  the  world  ;  and  he 
loses  all  sense  and  feeling  of  the  ever- 
preaent  God — though  the  solemn  require- 
ment under  whkh  he  lives  is  to  do  all 
things  to  His  glory.     Are  we  not  speak- 


ing to  your  own  ezperiiace ;  and  may 
not  the  personal  remembrance  of  eveij 
one  of  you  spare  us  the  task  of  any  fur* 
ther  argument,  when  we  assert  that  the 
^low  01  a  warm  and  aflecting  impression 
IS  one  things  and  the  sturdiness  of  an  en* 
during  principle  is  another? 

We  again  then  recur  to  the  question, 
how  shall  we  give  the  property  of  endu« 
ranee  to  that  which  in  time  past  has  been 
so  perishable  and  so  momentary  ?  The 
strength  of  your  own  natural  purposes, 
it  would  appear,  cannot  do  it  The 
power  of  argument  cannot  do  it.  The 
tongue  of  the  minister,  though  he  spake 
with  the  eloquence  of  an  angel,  cannot 
do  it ;  and  unless  some  power  above  and 
beyond  all  these  be  maae  to  rest  on  you, 
he  may  speak  to  the  delight  of  a  crowded 
assembly,  and  it  will  be  of  no  more  avail 
than  if  he  lifted  up  hi?  voice  in  the  wil- 
derness. But  you  have  met  together  in 
the  name  of  one  who  has  promised  to  be 
in  the  midst  of  you  ;  aind  He  can  do  it 
He  alone  can  deposit  in  your  hearts  that 
seed  which  remaineth  ;  and  come  down 
upon  you  with  an  unction  from  the  Holy 
One  never  to  be  obliterated.  What  He 
puts  in  you  will  abide  in  you ;  and  it 
will  enable  you  to  stand  amid  the  con- 
flicts 'of  the,  world,  and  the  rudest  shock 
of  its  temptations.  If  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
be  in  you,  then  greater  will  be  H^  that  is 
in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  ;  and 
let  your  experience  of  the  past,  and  the 
feeling  of  your  former  helplessness,  shut 
you  up  into  the  faith  of  Him.  If  you 
commit  yourself  in  faith  to  tlim,  He  will 
not  fail  you.  His  promises  are  yea  and 
amen  ;  and  if  they  are  not  realized  upon 
you,  it  is  because  you  do  not  believe  in 
them,  because  you  do  not  depend  on 
them,  because  you  do  not  wait  and  pray 
for  the  performance  of  them. 

Mark  here,  my  brethren,  the  efficacy 
and  the  indispensableness  of  prayer,  ft 
is  the  link  which  cements  and  binds  to 
gether  the  sermon  of  the  minister,  with 
its  living  and  practical  eflect  on  the  con* 
sciences  and  conduct  of  the  people.  Of 
such  essential  importance  is  it,  that  the 
apostles  made  as  great  account  of  prayer, 
as  they  did  of  the  ministry  of  the  word  ; 
and  so  they  gave  themselves  whoUy  to 
both.  But  for  prayer,  all  our  anticipfi- 
tions  of  a  ^reat  Qhristian  blessing  in  the 
midst  of  this  ])eople  and  from  the  aervioei 
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of  this  Church  will  come  to  mockery. 
It  in  right  that  these  means  should  he 

{irovided ;  hut  the  whole  enterprise  will 
)e  a  ftiiserahle  abortion,  if  we  devolve 
not  the  work  upon  God — so  as  both  to 
seek  from  Him  the  blessings  and  give  to 
Him  all  the  glory  of  it.  More  especially, 
if  at  all.  in  earnest  about  your  personal 
Christ'anity,  I  would  have  you  to  under- 
stand— that,  without  prayer,  prompted  by 
a  sense  of  your  own  helplessness,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  Christ 
Jesus  as  your  strength  and  your  sanctifier, 
it  will  l>c  impossible  to  realize  it.  The 
way  is  to  make  an  hourly  and  habitual 
commitment  of  yourself  to  Him  ;  and 
He  will  keep  in  hourly  and  habitual 
safety  that  which  is  so  committed.  He 
hath  obtained  for  you  a  great  blessing, 
and  to  which  all  of  you  are  most  wel- 
come, in  having  purchased  forgiveness 
for  you  ;  but,  in  the  fulness  of  His  treas- 
ury, there  is  still  another  blessing  in 
store  for  all  whosbelieve  on  Him.  He 
came  to  bless  every  one  of  you  by  turn- 
ing you  from  your  iniquities.  Keep 
closely  and  constantly  by  Him  in  faith ; 
and  he  will  keep  closely  and  constantly 
by  you  with  the  power  of  His  grace — 
giving  not  only  mercy  to  pardon,  but 
grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need.  He 
will  carry  you  in  safety  through  the 
concerns  and  companies  of  the  world. 
He  overcame  the  world  himself;  and 
He  will  enable  vou  to  forsake  all,  and  to 
overcome  it  also.  Abide  in  Him,  and 
the  promise  is  that  He  will  abide  in  you. 
Separate  from  Him,  you  become  a  with- 
ered branch  without  fruit  and  without 
loveliness.  But,  abiding  in  Him,  you 
are  formed  -into  His  image — you  rise  in 
the  likeness  of  His  pure  and  perfect  ex- 
ample— you  will  at  all  times  hear  gladly, 
but  not  after  the  example  of  the  common 
people  of  Judea.  Yours  will  be  a  sin- 
cere thirst  after  the  milk  of  His  word, 
not  that  you  may  be  pleased  with  the 
taste  of  It,  but  that  you  may  grow 
thereby— and  thus  will  you  give  evidence 
both  to  God  and  man  of  your  interest  in 
the  Saviour,  by  being  not  merely  the 
hearers  of  the  word  but  the  doers  also. 


We  now  proceed  to  the  collection  of 
the  funds  for  this  our  new  undertaking ; 
and,  in  order  to  engagie  your  affections 
the  more  to  our  cause,  we  should  like 


that  you  fully  and  precisely  understood 
the  object  of  it.  The  plac#  of  wonhip 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled  for  the 
first  time,  is  not  adequately  described  to 
you,  by  its  being  merely  told,  that,  like 
other  and  ordinary  chapels  heretofore,  it 
forms  an  addition  to  the  means  of  Chris 
tian  instruction  in  or  about  Edinburgh 
It  has  a  far  more  special  destination  than 
this  ;  and  such  as  we  should  like  to  see 
extended  over  town  and  country,  till 
there  was  not  only  Sabbath-room  enough, 
but  week-day  service  enough  for  one  ana 
all  of  the  families  of  our  land.  It  is  a 
church  then  erected,  mainly  and  pri- 
marily, for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  who  ireside  within  the  limits  of 
the  district  in  which  it  is  placed.  They 
have  the  choice  of  its  seats  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  and  our  only  regret  is,  that  till 
government  do  its  duty,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  afford  them  at  rents  so  low,  as  to 
admit  of  their  being  taken  in  greater 
numbers,  and,  if  possible,  in  household 
pews,  not  only  for  the  men  and  women, 
but  even  for  the  children  of  the  working 
classes — ^that  the  people  might  come,  not 
merely  by  individuals,  but  in  whole 
families  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  the 
spectacle  be  again  realized  in  towns, 
\vhich  might  still  be  witnessed  in  country 
parishes,  where  high  and  low  meet  to- 
gether, and  the  congregation,  though 
sprinkled  over  witli  a  few  of  rank  and 
of  opulence,  is  chiefly  made  up  of  our 
men  of  handicraft  and  of  hard  labour. 
There  is  none  we  think  of  correct  moral 
taste,  and  whose  heart  is  in  its  right  place, 
that  will  not  rejoice  in  such  a  spectacle,  as 
fatr  more  pleasing  in  itself,  and,  if  only 
universal  in  our  churches^  far  more  indi- 
cative of  a  healthful  state  of  the  commu- 
nity, than  the  wretched  system  of  the 
present  day,  when  the  gospel  is  literally 
sold  to  the  highest  bidders  among  the 
rich,  and  not  preached  to  the  poor.  And 
the  melancholy  consequence  is,  the  irre- 
ligion,  the  ignorance,  the  reckless  habits, 
and  prostrate  morality  of  a  neglected 
population— rof  a  population  at  the  same 
time  sunk  both  in  comfort  and  character, 
only  because  they  are  neglected  ;  and 
who  would  nobly  repay,  as  our  expe* 
rience  in  this  place  abundantly  testifies, 
any  justice  that  was  done,  or  tmy  atten« 
tions  that  were  rendered  to  them  The 
process  of  our  operaticns  is  an  exceed- 
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iagly  simple  :ne.  Inatead  of  leaving 
this  ciiurch  ta  nil  as  it  may  from  all  parts 
of  the  town,  we  first  hold  out  the  seats 
that  we  have  to  dispose  of,  at  such  prices 
as  we  can  afR)rd  to  its  own  parish  fami- 
lies— which  families,  at  the  same  time, 
have  previously  opened  their  doors,  and 
given  their  welcome  to  those  ministerial 
yet  household  services,  those  visits  of 
Christian  charity  to  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
ing, those  labours  for  the  best  because 
the  spiritual  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  little  ones,  wherewith  they  are  in- 
cessantly plied  through  the  week ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  our  fond 
expectation  and  desire,  that  the  attention 
of  the  house-going  minister  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  attendance  of  a  church -go- 
ing people.  We  do  hope  that  this  plain 
^tement  will  recommend  itself  to  your 
liberality  ;  and  that  we  shall  be  helped 
by  you  to  clear  away  the  debt,  and  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  still  at- 
tach to  our  undertaking.  The  original 
subscribers  look  for  no  return,  no  remu- 
neration to  themselves.  Theirs  has  been 
an  unreserved  gift ;  and  not  one  farthing 
of  repayment,  whether  in  principal  or  in 
interest,  has  ever  been  looked  for  by  any 
of  them.  By  the  generosity  of  their  in- 
dividual offerings,  the  main  expense  of 
the  erection  has  been  defrayed  ]  and,  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  remaming  expense 
we  now  cast  ourselves  on  the  collective 
ofierings  of  those  who  desire  to  see  a 
good  cause  placed  on  the  footing* of  a 
permanent  and  secure  establishment,  and 
freed  from  all  the  embarrassments  of  a 
still  unfinished  and  unpaid-for  operation. 
Our  fond  wish  for  Edinburgh  and  for  its 
environs  is — that,  district  after  district, 
new  churches  may  arise  and  old  ones  be 
thrown  open  to  their  own  parish  families, 
till  not  one  -house  remains  which  has  not 
within  its  walls  some  stated  worshipper 
in  one  or  other  of  our  Christian  assem- 
blies; and  not  one  individual  can  be 
pomted  to,  however  humble  and  un- 
known, who  has  not  some  man  of  God 
for  his  personal  acquaintance,  some 
Christian  minister  for  his  counsellor  and 
friend. 


The  afternoon  service  is  postponed  till 
evening  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  postpone- 
ment may  be  well  called  a  very  singular 
sne,  on   which  certainly  we  were  not 


at  all  counting,  when  we  had  resolved  to 
open  our  church  this  day — an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  where  the  greatest 
amount  of  darkness  would  happen  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  exerciBe^  or  precisely 
at  three  o'clock  \  and  so  we  fear  as  both 
to  incommode  the  minister,  and  to  disturb 
the  congregation.  We  are  unwilling  to 
let  this  extraordinary  event  pass  without 
some  religious  improvement ;  and  what 
work  or  manifestation  of  Nature's  God, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  the  God  of  Christ- 
ianity— sitting  on  a  throne  of  grace  as 
well  as  on  the  throne  of  creation  and 
providence — the  God  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle's  prayer  in  the  book 
of  Acts,  '<  made  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
and  all  that  is  therein," — what  exhibition 
of  this  wonder-working  God  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  to  the  account  of  prac- 
tical godliness?  We  should  like  you 
then  to  recognise  it  as  one  and  the  same 
lesson — that  He  who  has  established  so 
much  certainty  in  Nature,  most  true  to 
Himself,  hath  established  the  like  certain- 
ty in  Revelation  ;  that  the  one  economy 
will  be  characterized  by  the  same  un- 
changeableness  as  the  other — insomuch 
that,  if  we  meet  with  so  much  constancy, 
so  much  to  be  relied  upon  in  the  works 
of  God,  there  is  at  least  as  great  a  con- 
stancy and  as  much  to  be  firmly  and  fully 
relied  upon  in  the  word  of  God.  The 
covenant  of  the  rainbow  which  marks  the 
dispersion  of  the  clouds,  and  clearing  up 
of  the  weather,  is  not  more  sure,  than  that 
covenant  of  grace  which  forms  the  great 
charter  of  a  Christian's  hope,  and  of 
which  we  are  told  in  the  Bible  that  it  is 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.  The 
eclipse  of  this  day  is  one  of  the  most  rare 
and  marvellous  description,  not  what  is 
termed  a  partial  and  not  a  total  but  an  an- 
nular eclipse,  in  which  the  moon  passes 
not  over  the  edge,  but  centrally  or  almost 
centrally  over  the  sun's  disk — and  so  that, 
instead.. of  covering  that  disk  altogether 
and  making  the  eclipse  a  total  one,  it 
leaves,  and  for  four  minutes  only,  a  little 
ring  of  the  solar  orb  peering  out  on  all 
sides  of  the  moon's  darkened  hemisphere 
— causing  a  fine  and  beauteous  circle  of 
light,  all  that  \b  left  for  the  brief  space  of 
four  minutes  to  lighten  up  our  world. 
The  marvellous  thing  is,  that  all  this 
should  be  known  to  men  beforehand ;  that 
astronomers  can  tell  the  whole  that  is  to 
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liappeii  wiA  sueh'  unfkiluig'  accuracy; 
that  witbin  n  lecond  of  tkne  ihey  can  an- 
nounce when  it  is  that  eha  daiitness  will 
maka  its  first  entrance  on  the  south-west 
edge  of  the  sun,  and  when  it  k  to  a  pre- 
eise  second  that  the  last  remainder  of 
darkness  will  pass  away  from  the  north- 
east edge  of  it — apnd  when  and  how  long, 
It  is  that  the  golden  circuit  wiU  continue, 
of  one  delicate-  and  unlAroken  line  re^^n- 
lering  upon  itself,  and  so  completing  for 
a  few  evanescent  minutes  an  entire  orh  of 
luminousness  in  ihe  heavens; >  It  may 
well  be  marvelled  at-^he  certainty  of  the 
science  of  man,  or  of  him  who  is  but  the 
observer  of  the  phenomenon.  But  re- 
member well,  that  in  order  to  this,  there 
must  be  a  previous  certainty — the  un- 
changeable certainty  of  Him  who  is  the 
Creator  of  the  phenomenon  ;  and  the  un- 
changeableness  of  whose  ordinances  in 
the  heavens,  is  the  sure  token  and  de- 
monstration of  the  like  unchangeableness 
of  His  purposes  in  the  word.  The  cal- 
endar of  prophecy  is  in  every  way  as 
sure,  as  the  almanac  whether  of  history 
or  of  nature  ;  and,  in  the  unerring  fulfil- 
ments of  both,  we  may  read  alike  the  im- 
mutability and  the  faithfulness  of  God  ;  of 
Him  who  hath  said  ir.  and  shall  He  not 
do  it  ? — and  with  whom  is  no  variable- 
ness, nor  shadow  of  tnrning. 

Think  not,  my  brethren,  that  we  en- 
Certain  you  with  any  fancy  of  our  own. 
In  Psalm  cxix.  89.  vire  are  told  of  God's 
constancy  in  the  hf4(vens,  being  the  sure 
guarantee  of  a  liJire  ^^nstancy  in  the  word. 
Nay,  my  brethr«i>.  the  one  has  a  more 
an  viola  ble  coa*t«f*cy  than  the  other — ^for 
heaven  and  e»nh  snail  pass  away ;  but 
the  vvord  of  Ood  endureth  for  ever,  and 
ihall  not  piK^^Awtty.  What  an  emphasis 
then  does  t^  pive  to  the  lesson  we  have 
been  laboi7.«>Qp^  to  urge,  of  attention,  sol- 
emn and  ^^^adfast  attention  to  that  word 
— what  (•rm,  what  unfaltering  depend- 
encii  <;ti(*Mld  it  establish  in  the  mind  of  the 
be'^>'4»r  when  be  re^ta  or  "the  word 
of  «*n  vise  as  an  air«V<nr  of  the  soul  both 


sure  and  atead&st — and  with  what  a  fear- 
ful tooki»g  for  and  certainty  of  the  com*> 
ing  judgment  should  it  fill  the  heart 
of  the  impenitent,  when  he  thinks  of  the 
threatenings  of  God  being  as  sure  as  His 
promises ;  of  the  laws  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment being  in  erery  way  as  certain  of 
fulfilment,  as  the  laws  of  nature  which  is 
the  divine'  workmanship;  and  more  ea- 
peciaily,  when  he  thinks  of  the  law 
of  re  f Nation  and  the  law  of  conscience 
with  all  the  power  and  terror  of  their  de- 
nunciations, against  the  children  of  iniqui- 
ty—when  he  thinks  of  these  in  connexion 
with  the  saying  of  -the  Saviour,  that 
**  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  but 
not  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the  law  shall 
foil."  When  you  look  then-  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  this  day,  lift  op  your  heads 
ye  faithful  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  rejoice — for  as  sure  or  surer 
than  the  prediction  of  which  you  are  now 
to  witness  the  accomplishment,  ja  the 
glorious  prediction  Of  Holy  Writ  that  the 
day  of  your  restoration  draweth  nigh: 
And  O  take  warning  ye  careless  and 
stout-hearted  who  are  far  from  righteous- 
ness— for  as  sure  or  surer  than  that  on 
this  day  the  sun  in  the  firmament  will  be 
shrouded  in  blackness,  is  the  announce- 
ment of  the  apostle  Peter  who  tells  us  of 
another  day  <'  when  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  el- 
ements shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
earth  also,  and  the  works  that  are  therein, 
shall  be  burnt  up.'  Seeing  then  that  all 
these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what 
manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  all 
holy  con  vet  sation  and  godliness ;  looking 
for  and  hastening:  unto  the  cominor  of  the 
day  of  God,  wherein  the  heavens,  being 
on  fire,  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  ele 
ments  shall  melt  with  ferVent  heat  ?" 
May  you  all  be  enabled  to  say  with  w^ell 
grounded  confidence  in  the  language  of 
the  next  verse,  '*  Nevertheless  we  accord 
mg  to  His  promise,  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth,  wherdn  d'vetlcth  righ^ 
eousneas." 
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SERMON  XXXVI.* 

On  the  Superior  Blessedness  of  the  Giver  to  that  of  the  Receiver. 

"  !  have  showed  you  all  things,  how  that  so  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the  weak ;  and  to  ne- 
number  the  words  of  the  I^ird  Jesus,  how  he  said,  It  is  mote  blessea  to  ghre  than  to  receive."— 
Acts  zx.  35. 


JoHM>  at  tbe  eod  of  his  gospel,  apoke 
of  the  multitude  of  other  things  which  Je^ 
tus  did,  and  which  he  could  not  &id  room 
for  in  the  compass  of  His  short  history^ 
Now,  what  is  true  of  the  doings  of  our 
Saviour,  I.  hold  to  be  equally  true  of  the 
sayings  of  our  Saviour.  There  are  ma- 
ny thousands  of  these  sayingis  not  recordr 
ed.  The  four  gospels  were  written  with- 
in  some  years  after  Uisdeath,  and  though 
I  have  no  doubt  of  the  promise  being  ac- 
complished upon  the  apostles,  that  the 
Spirit  would  bring  .all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance, in  virtue  of  which  promise, 
wc  have  all  things  told  of  Jesus  necessa. 
ry  for  our  guidance  here^  and  our  salva- 
tion hereafter — yet  I  have  as  little  doubt, 
when  I  think  of  the  length  and  frequency 
of  His  coi^versations  with  the  people 
around  Him,  that  many,  and  very  many 
of  the  gracious  words  which  fell  from 
His  month,  have  not  been  transmitted  to 
us  in  any  written  history  whatever.  They 
may  have  been  kept  alive  by  tradition  for 
a  few  years.  They  may  have  b6en 
handed  from  one  to  another  by  mere  oral 
communication.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
they  served  every  purposo  for  which  they 
were  uttered-*— but,  in  the  lapse  of  one  or 
two  generations,  they  ceaaea  to  be  talked 
of,  and  have  now  vanished  from  alleartfar 
ly  remembrance.  »  • 

But  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  of  these 
sayings,  which,  though  not  recorded  in 
any  of  the  gospels,  has  escaped  the  fate 
of  al  I  the  rest  la  tbe  cou  rse  of  its  cireu- 
latioB  among  the  disciples  of  that  period, 
il  rraehed  the  apostle  Paul,  and  he  has 
thought,  fit  to  preserve  it     It  seems  to 


have  obtained  a  general  currency.  amon|f 
Christians;  for  he  speaks  of  it  to  the  eP 
ders  of  Ephesus,  as  if  they,  had  heard  of 
k  btfose.  .  He  quotes  it  as  a  saying  known 
to  them  as  well  as  to  himself  We  hare 
B0  doubt  that  it  was  held  in  reverence, 
and  peferred  to,  and  might  have  been  talk- 
ed of  for  many  years,  in  the  churches. 
But  it  would  at  length  have  sunk  into  for- 
getfulness^  with  the  crowd  of  other  unre- 
corded sayings,  had  not  Paul  caught  hold 
.of  it  in  its  progress  to  oblivion  ;  and,  by 
placing  it  within  the  confihes  of  written 
history,  he  has  made  it  imperishable.  It 
has  got  within  the  four  corners  of  that 
book,  of  which  it  is  said,  ^^  If  any  man  take 
away  from  the  words  of  it  he  shall  be  ac- 
cursed." He  was  the  Son  of  God  who 
uttered  it ;  and  it  is  striking  enough,  that, 
when  unnoticed  and  unrecorded  by  all 
the  eveuigelists,  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, born  out  of  due  time,  was  the  instru- 
ment of  transmitting  it  to  posterity.  Pre- 
cious memorial  1  There  was  no  chance 
of  its  ever  being  lost  to  the  Christian 
church,  for  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God ;  and  without  it  the  vo- 
lume of  inspiration  would  not  have  been 
completed.  But  surely  the  very  circum- 
stances of  its  being  overlooked  by  the 
professed  historians  of  our  Saviour — of 
its  being  left,  lor  a  time  to  fluctuate  among 
all  the  chances,  and  all  the  uncertainties 
of  verbal  commnnications-^of  its  being 
selected  bv  the  revered  apqstle  of  the 
Gentiles,  from  among  the  crowd  of  aimi^ 
lar  saying*  which  were  suffered  to  per- 
ish for  ever  from  the  memory  of  the 
worki— *H>f  his  putting  fats  hand  upon  it, 


•  This  BBmMia  was  preached  lint  for  a  Female  Society  in  Dnnfenaline,  in  1814;  then  for  an 
Ornhan  Hoqiital ;  and  lastly,  for  the  society  of  The  Sons  of  the  Cleigy,  in  OUmgow,  in  April,  1815. 

The  three  diflferent  conclusions  of  this  sermon,  mark  the  three  diffierent  occasions  on  which  it 
was  preached;  and  also  the  senthnents  of  the  author,  in  regard  to  the  distinct  objects  which  he  was 
eallod  upon  to  advocate.  He  mav  remark,  that,  after  the  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  he 
should  feel  disinclined  to  ^nd  for  the  first  of  these  obiects,  and  even  be  doubtAil  in  regard  ts 
the  secnnd— which  he  thinks  occupies  a  miJ-wav  or  ambisuous  place  between  the  cases  whisll 
Viight,  and  those  which  ought  not  to  be  provided  u>r  by  puUic  institutions. 
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and  arresting  its  inar:h  to  that  forgetful- 
ness  to  which  it  was  so  fast  hastening — 
All  these  have  surely  the  effect  of  endear- 
ing  it  the  more  to  our  hearts,  and  ^hould 
lead  the  thoughtful  Christian  to  look  up- 
on the  words  of  my  text,  with  a  more  .ten- 
der and  affecting  veneration. 

In  discoursing  from  these  words,  I 
shall  first  direct  your  attention  to  those 
Christians  who  occupy  such  a  condition 
of  life  that  they  may  give ;  and,  secondly, 
to  those  Christians  who  occupy  such  a 
condition  of  lift?  that  they  roust  receive. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  draw«  the  precise 
boundary  between  these  two  conditions. 
£ach  individual  among  you  must  deter- 
mine the  question  for  himsei£  It  is  not 
for  me  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  your  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  know  that  a  day  is  com- 
ing, when  ail  these  secrets  shall  be  laid 
open — and  when  the  God  w^ho  seeth  eve- 
ry heart  shall  tell  with  unerring  discern- 
ment, whether  the  selfishness  of  diseased 
nature  or  th6  charity  of  the  gospel,  had 
the  rule  over  it 

I.  First  then,  as  to  those  Christians 
who  occupy  such  a  condition  of  life  that 
they  may  give.  It  is  more  blessed  for 
them  fo  give  than  to  receive.  (1.)  Be- 
cause in  so  doing,  they  are  like  unto 
God ;  and  to  be  formed  again  after  his 
image,  is  the  great  purpose  of  the  dispen- 
sation we  sit  under.  We  have  nothing 
that  we  did  not  receive,  but  we  cannot  say 
so  of  God.  He  is  the  unfailing  fountain 
3ut  of  which  every  thing  flows.  All  ori- 
ginates in  Him.  A  mighty  tide  of  com- 
munication from  God  to  His  creatures, 
has  been  kept  up  incessantly  from  the 
first  hour  of  creation.  It  flows  without 
intermission.  It  spreads  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  universe  He  has  formed. 
It  carries  light,  and  sustenance,  and  en- 
joyment, through  the  wide  dominions  of 
Nature  and  of  Providence.  It  reaches  to 
the  very  hymblest  individual  among  His 
children.  There  is  not  one  shred  or 
fragment  in  the  awful  immensity  of  His 
works  which  is  overlooked  by  Him ;  and, 
wonderful  to  telL  the  same  God  whose 
arm  is  abroad  over  all  worlds,  has  His 
eve  fastened  attentively  upon  every  one 
o?us,  compasses  all  our  goings,  gives  di- 
lection  to  every  footstep,  sustains  us  and 
Holds  us  together  through  every  minute 
of  our  existence — and,  at  the  very  time 
Jutt  we  are  living  in  forgetfulness  of 


Him,  walking  in  the  counsel  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  after  the  sight  of  our  own  eyes 
— is  the  universal  Creator  at  the  right 
hand  of  each  and  of  all  of  us,  to  give  us 
every  hrealh  which  we  draw,  and  every 
comfort  which  we  enjoy. 

Oh !  but  you  may  think  it  is  nothing 
to  Him,  to  open  His  hand  liberally.  He 
may  give  and  give,  and  be  as  full  as  ev- 
er. He  loses  nothing  by  communication. 
But  we  cannot  part  with  any  thing  to  an- 
other, without  depriving  ourselves.  Such 
an  objection  as  this  proceeds  from  an  un- 
scriptural  view  o(  God.  In  the  eye  of  a 
cold  natural  theology.  He  is  regarded  as 
a  Being  who  has  nothing  in  Him  answer- 
ing to  that  which  we  feel  in  ourselves — 
when,  by  a  laborious  exercise  of  self-de- 
nial, we  perform  some  great  and  painful 
act  of  liberality. 

The  theology  of  nature,  or  rather  of 
the  schools,  makes  an  orderly  distribution 
of  the  attributes  oi'  God ;  and,  conceiving 
His  power  to  be  some  kind  of  physical 
and  resistless  energy,  it  also  conceives 
that  He  can  accomplish  every  deed  of 
benevolence  however  exalted  it  may  be 
.without  so  much  as  the  feeling  of  a  sacri* 
f^ce.  Now  this  I  think  is  not  the  h^sson 
of  the  Bible.  He  who  ha^  seen  ihe 
Father,  and  is  alone  competent  to  declare 
Him,  gives  me  a  somewhat  different 
view  of  what  I  venture  to  call  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Deity.  Does  not  He  tell 
us,  that  to  be  kind  to  our  friends  is  no 
great  matter;  and  then  He  bids  us  be 
kind  to  our  enemies,  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple ? — That  we  may  be  like  unto  GkxL 
Now  in  the  exercise  of  kindness  to  ene- 
mies, there  is  something  going  on  in  our 
minds  totally  difierent,  from  what  goes  on 
in  the  exercise  of  kindness  to  friends ; 
and  I  do  not  see  the  significancy  of  the 
argument  at  all,  unless  you  grant  me, 
that  there  must  be  a  difference  corFespond- 
ing  to  this  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  In 
the  exercise  of  kindness  to  the  man  who 
hates  you,  there  is  a  preference  of  his 
good  to  the  indulgence  of  your  own  re- 
sentment— there  is  a  victory  over  the 
natural  tendencies  of  your  constitution — 
there  is  a  struggling  with  these  tendencies 
— there  is  an  act  of  forbearance — there 
is  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  love,  ovei 
a  painful  and  urgent  sense  of  provocation 
Now,  if  in  all  this  we  are  like  unto  God. 
must  then  not  be  something  similar  to  all 
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this  in  the  beneToleace  of  God  ?  Or,  in 
other  words,  there  must  be  something  in ' 
His  character,  corresponding  to  that 
which  imparts  a  character  of  sublime 
elevation,  to  the  meek  and  persevering 
charity  of  an  injured  Christian. 

But  again.  When  we  are  iold  that 
Grod  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send  His 
only  begotten  Son  into  it,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life — what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  emphatic  so  f  It  means  no- 
thing  at  all,  if  God,  in  the  act  of  giving 
up  His  Son  to  death,  did  not  make  the 
same  kind  of  sacrifice  with  the  parent, 
who,  amid  the  agonies  of  his  struggling 
bosom,  surrenders  his  only  child  at  some 
call  of  duty  or  of  patriotism.  If  it  was 
at  the  bidding  of  God  that  Abraham  en- 
tertained strangers,  this  was  some  proof 
of  his  love  to  Him.  But  it  was  a  much 
higher  proof  of  it  that  he  so  loved  Him, 
as  to  be  in  readiness  at  His  requirement, 
o  offer  up  Isaac.  Now  there  is  some- 
hing  analogous  to  this  in  God.  It  proves 
His  love  .to  men,  that  He  opens  His 
hand,  and  feeds  them  all  out  of  the  exu- 
berance which' flows  from  it;  but  it  is  a 
higher  proof  of  love  that  He  so  loved 
them'  as  to  give  up  His  only  begotten 
Son  in  their  behalf 

And  the  argument  loses  all  its'  impres- 
sion, if  God  did  not  experience  a  some-' 
thing  in  His  mind,  corresponding  to  that 
which  is  felt  by  an  earthly  parent — when, 
Keeping  all  the  struggles  of  his  natural 
enderness  under  the  control  of  principle, 
ne  gives  up  his  son  at  the  impulse  of  some 
pure  and  lofty  requirement  Dismiss 
then  my  brethren  all  your  scholastic  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity ;  and  keep  by  that 
warm  and  aflecting  view  of  Him,  that  we 
have  in  the  Bible.  For  if  we  do  not,  we 
will  lose  the  impression  of  many  of  its 
most  moving  arguments ;  and  our  hearts 
will  remain  shut  against  its  most  powerful 
and  pathetic  representations  of  the  cha- 
racter of  God.  To  come  back  then  upon 
this  objection,  that  it  is  nothing  to  God  to 
open  His  hand  liberally,  for  He  may  give 
and  giv»  and  be  as  full  as  ever.  And , 
does  God  make  no  sacrifice  in  the  act  of 
giving  unto  you  %  A  pure  and  unfallen 
angel  would  not  detract  from  the  praises 
of  His  Creator — by  language  such  as 
Jiis.  And  what  are  you  1  A  rebel  to 
His  1aw>|  who  will  yet  persist  in  saying, 


that  God,  by  feeding  you  with  His  bounty, 
is  making  no  sacrifice.  Why,  He  is 
holding  you  up  though  you  be  a  spec^ 
tacle  injurious  to  His  honour.  He  is 
grieved  with  you  every  day,  and  vet 
every  day  He  loads  you  with  His  benefits, 
^very  sinner  is  an  oflence  to  Him^  and 
what  restrains  Him  from  sweeping  the 
ofience  away  from  the  face  of  His  crea* 
tion  altogether.  It  is  of  His  mercies  that 
you  are  not  consumed — that  He  still  bears 
with  you-^that  He  keeps  you  in  life  and  ic 
all  that  is  necessary  to  life — ^that  He  holds 
on  with  you  a  little  longer  and  a  little  longer 
— that  He  plies  you  with  warnings  and 
opportunities  ;  and  brings  the  voice  of  a 
beseeching  God  to  bear  upon  you,  calling 
you  to  turn  and  be  reconciled  and  live — 
What!  Has  He  never  for  your  sakes, 
given  up  any  thing  that  is  dear  and  valua- 
ble to  Himself?  Did  not  He  give  up 
His  Son  to  the  death  for  you  %  All  your 
gifls.  to  the  poor  are  nothing  to  this. 
When  Abraham  lifted  up  the  knife  over 
his  son  Isaac — he  felt  that  he  was  making 
a  miglitier  and  more  painful  sacrifice, 
than  by  all  his  alms-deeds  and  hospitali- 
ties. God  had  compassion  on  the  pa- 
rental feelings  of  Abraham,  and  He 
spared  them.  But  He  spared  not  Hie 
own  Son.  He  gave  Him  up  for  us  all. 
And  shall  we  whep  we  give  up  a  trifling 
proportion  of  our  substance  to  the  relief 
of  our  poorer  brethren,  talk  of  the  sacri- 
fice we  are  rnaking — as  if  there  >vas  no- 
thing like  it  in  the  benevolence  of  God  ? 
Talk  not  then  of  your  deprivations  and 
your  sacrifices.  But  '<  be  perfect  even  as 
your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Under  this  particular,  I  have  one  prac- 
tical direction  to  come  forward  with. 
When  you  do  an  act  of  benevolence, 
think  of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  you 
have  made  by  it  It  is  a  delightful  exer- 
cise to  be  kind  among  people  who  have 
a  sense  of  your  kindness — to  give  away 
money,  if  you  get  an  ample  return  of 
gratitude  back  again — to  pay  a  visit  of 
tenderness  to  the  poor  family,  who  load 
you  with  their  acknowledgments  and 
their  blessing — when  you  are  received 
with  the  smne  of  welcome ;  and  soothed 
by  the  soft  accents  of  the  widow  who 
prays  for  a  reward  upon  you,  or  of  the 
children  who  hail  you  as  an  angel  of 
mercy.  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  move  gently 
along,  through  such  scenes  and  fiimiiioi 
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•0  these.  But  hav«  a  care,  that  you  are 
not  roinifiternig  ail  the  while  to  your  own ' 
mdulgience  aad  youjr  own  ranity;  for 
then  verily  i  say  unto  you  ^^  you  have 
3rour  reward'*  The  charity  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  the  fine  and  exquisite  feeling  of 
{yoetry.  If  is  a  sturdy  and  enduring 
principle.  It  carries  you  through  the 
rough  and  discouraging  realities  of  life, 
and  it  enables  you  to  stand  them ;  and  it 
is  oaly^-my  brethren,  wIkh  you  can  be 
kind  in  -spite  <ff  ingratitude— when  yon 
can  give  to  the  poor  man,  not  because  he 
thanks  you,  but  because  he  needs  it-^ 
when  you  ean  be  unwearied  in  well- 
doing, amid  all  the  bitterness  of  envy,  and 
all  the  growiings  of  discontent — Then, 
and  then  only  is  it,  that  you >  endure  hard> 
ness  as  a  'good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesue ; 
or  can  be  called  the  children  <^  the 
Hiffiiest,  who  is  kind  to  the  unthankful 
ana  the  evil,  and  sendeth  down  his  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust 

(2.)  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive — for  to  fi^ive  as  a  Christian,  is  to 
part  with  that  which  is  temporal,  and  to 
show  a  preference  for  that  which  is  eter- 
nal. By  an  alms-deed  you  give  up  part 
of  this  world's  goods.  By  a  piece  of  ser- 
vice, you  give  up  a  part  of  this  world's 
ease.  By  an  act  of  civility,  you  give  up 
to  another  that  time  \^hich  might  have 
been  employed  in  the  prosecution  of  some 
design  or  interest  of  your  own.  But, 
lest  I  flatter  you  into  a  delusive  security, 
I  again  recur  to  the  question  ^'  What  is 
the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  ?"  For  I  am 
well  aware,  that  the  part  thus  given  up, 
may  be  so  small,  as  to  be  no  evidence 
whatever  of  a  mind  bent  upon  eternity. 
You  may  gratify  your  feelings  of  com- 
passion at  an  expense  so  small,  that  you 
^  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any  sacrifice. 
You  may  gain  the  good- will  of  all  your 
neighbours  by  this  act  of  kindness,  and 
count  the  purchase  a  cheap  one.  You 
may  gratify  your  love  of  ostentation  by 
an  act  of  alms-giving,  and  do  it  upon  as 
easy  terms,  as  you  gratify  your  love  of 
amuseYnent  by  an  act  of  attendance  upon 
the  ball-room  or  the  theatre.  You  may 
^y  out  your  penny  a- week,  and  be  amply 
repaid  for  the  sacrifice,  by  the  distinction 
of  lieing  one  of  a  society,  and  by  the 
plea  lure  of  sharing  in  the  business  of  it. 
In  all  this  you  have  your  reward  ;  but  I 


do  not  yet  see  any  evident  of  a  souj 
setting  its  afl^tions  upon  the  things  above 
in  all  this.  Oh  I  no  my  brethren  I  A 
benevolent  society  is  a  very  pleasurable 
exhibition ;  and  I  trust  that  in  the  one  I 
am  now  pleading  for,  there  is  much  of 
that  genuine  principle  wiiich  shrinks 
•from  the  pollution  of  vanity.  But  were 
I  to  besS»w  that  praise  upon  the  mere  act 
which  only  belongs  to  the  principle, 
I  might  incur  all  the  guilt  of  a  lying 
prophet  I  might  be  saying  ^<  Peace, 
peace  when  there  is  no  peace."  I  might 
be  proclaiming  the  praise  of  Gdd,  to  him 
who  had  already  sought  and  obtained  his 
reward  in  the  praise  of  man.  I  might  be 
regaling  with  the  full  prospect  of  heaven, 
him  whose  heart  tends  to  the  earth,  and 
is  earthly — ^whose  trifling  charity  has  not 
the  weight  of  a  straw  upon  the  luxury  of 
his  table^  or  the  yearly  amount  of  that  ac- 
ouitmlating  wealth  upon  which  he  sets 
his  confidence.  Were  I,  my  brethren, 
who  have  come  from  a  distance,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  a  polite  and  insinuating 
flattery,  and  send  you  all  away  so  safe 
and  so  satisfied  with  the  charities  you 
have  performed — I  might  be  doing  as 
much  mischief,  as  if  I  travelled  the  coun- 
try,  and  revived  the  old  priestly  trade  of 
the  sale  of  indulgences.  None  more 
ready  than  a  Christian  to  enter  into 
a  scheme  of  benevolence  ;  but  let  it  nevef 
be  forgotten,  that  a  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence m^  be  entered  into  by  many,  who 
fall  miserably  short  of  the  altogether 
Christian.  Oh  what  a  multitude  of  men 
and  of  women  may  be  found,  who  can 
give  their  pennies  a-week  with  the  hand, 
while  their  heart  is  still  with  the  treas- 
ures of  a  perishable  world.  Our  Saviour 
was  rich  and  for  our  sake  He  became 
poor.  Here  was  the  extent  of  His  sacri- 
fice. Now  we  may  give  in  a  thousand 
directions  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and  yet 
be  sensibly  as  lich  as  ever.  I  am  not 
calling  upon  you  to  make  any  great 
or  romantic  sacrifice.  I  do  not  ask  you, 
in  deed  and  in  performance,  to  forsake  all; 
but  I  say  that  you  are  short  of  what  you 
ought  to  be,  if  you  are  not  in  readiness  to 
forsake  all  upon  a  clear  warning.  I  say 
that  you  may  give  your  name  to  every 
subscription-list,  and  bestow  your  some- 
thing upon  every  petitioner;  and  yet 
stand  at  an  infinite  aistance  from  the  ex- 
ample yon  are  called  upon  to  imiMla 
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The  gfreat  point  of  inquiry  should  be, 
*^  la  the  heart  right  with  Qod  l"  Now  I 
want  to  save  you  from  a  common  delu- 
sion, when  I  tell  you,  that,  out  of  youv 
CTumha  and  fragments,  many  a  Lazarus 
may  be  fed — while  yet,  like  Dives,  your 
heart  may  be  wholly  set  upon  the  meat 
that  perisheth.  It  is  well,  and  very  well, 
that  you  are  a  member  of  a  benevolent 
society  ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  to  think  of  it 
as  one  of  the  smaller  fruits  of  that  mighty 
principle  which  brings  the  whole  heart 
under  its  dominioM — ^which  makes  you 
willing  to  renounce  self  and  all  its  earth* 
ly  interests  at  the  call  of  dirty — ^which 
sinks  the  pursuits  and  enjoyments  of  time 
in  the  prospects  of  eternity — Such  a  prin- 
ciple as  would  not  merely  dictate  the  sur- 
render of  a  penny  for  the  poverty  of 
a  neighbour,  but  would  dictate  the  sur- 
render of  every  earthly  distinction  and  en- 
joyment on  the  clear  call  of  conscience 
or  Revelation — Such  a  principle  as  has 
often  been  put  to  the  trial  in  those  woful 
seasons,  when  a  sweeping  tide  of  bank- 
ruptcy sets  in  upon  a  country;  and  the 
sanguine  speculations  of  one  man,  on  the 
false  statements  of  another,  have  involved 
many  an  innocent  sufferer,  in  the  loss  of 
all  that  belongs  to  him.  Could  I  obtain 
a  view  of  his  heart  now,  I  might  collect 
a  more  satisfying  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  it  stands  affected  by  the  things  of 
another  world,  than  I  possibly  could  do, 
from  all  the  odd  fractions  of  his  weahh, 
which  he  made  over  to  his  poorer  breth- 
ren in  the  day  of  prosperity.  When 
stript  bare  of  his  earthly  possessions, 
is  the  hope  of  eternity  enougn  for  him  ? 
Is  his  heart  filled  with  the  agonies  of  re- 
sentment and  despair;  or  with  peaceful 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  chari- 
ty to  the  human  instrument  of  bis  snffei^ 
ings  ?  Now  is  the  time  for  the  fair  trial 
of  his  pinciples ;  and  now  may  we  learn 
if  to  him  belongs  the  blessedness  of  en- 
during it  And  it  will  go  further  to 
prove  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
than  all  the  charities  of  his  brighter  days 
— if  trust  in  Providence,  and  prayer  for 
the  forgiveness  of  those  who  have  injured 
him,  shall  be  found  to  occupy  and  to  sus- 
lain  his  heart  under  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
nis  family. 

There  may  be  no  call  upon  you  to 
surrender  all,  in  which  case  you  are 
spared  the  very  act  of  a  surrender.     But 


God  who  is  the  disoenier  of  the  heart 
seetf  whether  yours  is  in  such  a  stale  of 
principle^  as  to  be  in  readiness  lor  the 
surrender,  so  soon  as  a  clear  requiremeRt 
of  conscience  is  npon  you.  Were  perse- 
cution again  to  light  op  its  fires  in  this 
land  of  quietness — it  is  to  be  hoped,  that 
there  are  many  who  would  cheerfully 
take  the  spoilinff  of  their  goods,  rather 
than  abandon  the  cause  of  the  gospel 
They  have  not  the  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing themselves  to  the  world ;  but  the 
discerning  eye  of  God  stands  in  no  need 
of  such  a  manifestation.  He  can  &tfaom 
all  the  secrecies  of  the  inner  man  ;  and, 
in  the  great  day  of  the  revelation  of  hid* 
den  things,  it  will  be  seen  who  they  are 
that  would  have  forsaken  all  to  follow 
aAer  Christ. 

Such  as  these,  may  have  no  opportuni- 

Sf  of  showing  the  whole  extent  of  their 
eivotion  to  Christ,  by  any  actual  perfor- 
mance. But  though  we  cannot  speak  to 
their  performance,  we  can  speak  to  their 
principle.  They  sit  loose  to  the  interests 
of  this  world,  and  their  heart  is  fully  di« 
rected  to  the  treasure  which  is  in  heaven. 
They  have  the  willinflf  mind  ;  and,  when- 
ever their  means  ana  their  opportunities 
allow,  they  will  show  that  they  have 
it.  The  thing  given  may  be  in  itself  so* 
very  small,  as  to  be  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  preference  of  eternity  over  tima 
Think  not  then  that  by  the  giving  of  this 
thing,  you  will  obtain  heaven.  Heaven, 
my  brethren,  is  not  so  purchased.  You 
arre  made  meet  for  heaven  by  the  Spirit 
working  in  your  soul  a  conformity  to  the 
image  of  the  Saviour;  and  if  the  charity 
which  filled  his  heart,  actuate  and  inflame 
yours,  it  yrill- carry  yon  forward  with 
a  mighty  impulse  to  every  likely  or 
practicable  scheme  for  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity, and  for  the  alleviation  of  all  it; 
sufierings. 

Befole  I  pass  on  to  the  second  head  of 
discourse,  I  shall  give  my  answer  to  a 
question,  which  may  have  been  prompted 
by  some  of  the  observations  I  have  alrea* 
dy  come  forward  with. 

Does  not  the  very  object  of  this  society; 
it  may  be  asked,  furnish  the  opportunity 
we  are  in  quest  of?  May-it  not  put  the* 
whole  extent  of  a  Christain's  principles  tt 
the  test?  Has  he  it  not  in  his  power  to 
forsake  all  in  following  the  injuncik)n  of 
Christ,  '<Be  willing  to  distribute,- aad 
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ready  to  communicate?"  What  is  to 
hinder  him  from  selling  ail  his  goods  to 
feed  the  poor  ?  And  if  his  penny  a-\veek 
be  no  decisive  evidence  of  the  Christian 
principle  which  actuates  him,  may  not 
the  evidence  be  made  still  more  decisive, 
by  throwing  his  all  into  the  treasury  of 
our  beneficence? 

When  a  Christian  has  a  clear  and  ur- 
gent call  of  conscience  upon  him,  it 
is  his  duty  to  obey  that  call  in  the  face  of 
every  sacrifice,  however  painful,  and 
however  mortifying.  But  it  is  also  his 
duty  to  inform  and  to  enlighten  his  con* 
science ;  and  if,  with  this  view,  ho  were 
to  cast  about  for  advice,  and  do  me  the 
honour  of  making  me  one  of  his  advisers, 
I  would  submit  to  him  the  following  short 
representation. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a  man 
may  show,  that  he  has  less  value  for  this 
world's  wealth,  than  his  neighbours  around 
him.  Why  ?  He  may  do  so  by  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  destroy  it  He  may  set 
it  on  fire.  He  may  strip  himself  of 
all  that  belongs  to  him  by  throwing  it 
away :  but  none  will  give  to  such  ^nati- 
cal  extravagancies  as  these,  the  credit 
which  is  only  due  to  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  of  power,  and  of  a  souna  mind. 

It  is  not  enough,  then,  that  you  prove 
your  indifference  to  this  world's  wealth 
by  parting  with  it;  you  must  have  an 
object  in  parting  with  it,  and  the  question 
s,  what  should  that  object  be  ?  Now  the 
ceding  of  the  poor  is  only  one  of  the  ma- 
iy  objects,  for  which  you  are  entrusted 
with  the  gifts  of  Providence.  You  are 
called  upon  to  love  your  neighbour  as 
yourself;  but  you  are  not  called  upon  to 
love  him  better  than  yourself  Your 
own  subsistence  is  an  object,  therefore, 
which  it  is  not  your  duty  to  Surrender. 
This  is  one  limit ;  and  there  are  many 
others.  If  you  provide  not  for  your  Own 
fiimily,  you  are  worse  than  an  Mnfidel. 
Your  parents  have  a  claim  upon  you. 
You  may  be  rich;  and  though  I  do  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  positive  duty,  to  maintain 
the  rank  and  distinction  which  belong  to 
you,  yet  you  are  allowed  by  Christianity 
to  do  so.  The  New  Testament  recogni- 
ses the  gradations  of  society  ;  and  it  num- 
bers the  rich  and  the  noble  among  the 
disciples  of  the  Saviour.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  if  the  whole  disposable  wealth  of  the 
eountry  was  turn^^d  to  the  one  d'xection  of 


feeding  the  poor — what  would  become  o^ 
the  others,  ay,  and  of  the  worthier  ob^ 
jects  of  Christian  benevolence?  Havs 
not  the  poor  souls  as  well  as  bodies) 
Must  they  not  be  taught  as  well  as  fed  1 
Are  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  parish, 
or  even  our  own  island,  to  be  impassable 
barriers  to  our  charity?  Did  not  the 
same  Saviour  who  said,  Give  to  him  that 
asketh,  say  also,  Go  and  preach  my  gos* 
pel  to  every  creature  under  heaven ;  and 
that  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire? 
Those  who  cannot  preach  may  at  least 
hire  ;  and  if  the  whole  stream  of  our  dis- 
posable weahh  were  turned  to  the  one 
object  of  relieving  the  temporal  necessi- 
ties of  others — what  would  become  of 
those  sublime  enterprises^  by  which,  un- 
der the  promise  of  heaven,  we  send  the 
light  of  Christianity,  and  all  its  blessings, 
over  the  wide  and  dreary  extent  of  that 
moral  wilderness,  that  is  every  where 
around  us — by  which  we  carry  the  mes- 
sage of  peace  into  the  haunts  of  savages, 
and  speed  the  arrival  of  those  millennial 
d!iys,  when  the  sacred  principles  of  good- 
will  to  men  shall  circulate  through  the 
world  ;  and  when  the  sun,  from  its  rising 
ta  its  going  down,  shall  witness  the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  countries  it  shines  upon,  to 
be  members  of  one  great  and  universal  fa 
mily  ? 

But  more  than  this — if  every  shilling 
of  the  disposable  wealth  of  the  country, 
were  given  to  feed  the  poor,  it  would  cre- 
ate more  poverty  than  it  provides  for.  It 
would  land  us,  in  all  the  mischief  of  a  de- 
praved and  beggarly  population.  That 
subsistence,  which  they  could  obtain  from 
the  prodigal  and  injudicious  charity  of 
others,  they  would  never  think  of  earning 
for  themselves.  Idleness  and  profligacy 
would  lay  hold  of  the  great  mass  of  our 
peasantry.  Every  honourable  desire  af- 
ter  independence,  would  be  extinguished ; 
and  the  people  of  the  land,  thrown  loose 
from  every  call  to  the  exertions  of  regular 
industry,  would  spread  disorder  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  It  does  not 
occur  to  the  soft  daughters  of  sensibility, 
but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  true ; 
that  if  every  purse  were  emptied  in  the 
cause  of  poverty — there  would  be  more 
want  and  hunger  and  hardship  in  our 
neighborhood,  than  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment With  the  extention  of  your  fund, 
you   would  just  muhiply  the  crowd  of 
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sompelitortt — each  pressing  forward  for 
h'a  share,  and  jostlins  out  his  mmre  mod- 
est and  unobtrusive  neighbour,  who  would 
be  left  to  pine  in  secret  over  his  untold 
and  unnoticed  indigence.  The  clamor- 
ous and  undeserving  poor,  wouldiatime 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  that 

.  ground,  which  should  only  be  occupied 
by  the  children  of  helplessness :  and.  af- 
ter the  expenditure  of  millions,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  was  more  unrelieved 
want,  and  more  unsoftened  wretchedness 

*  in  the  coumry,  than  ever. 

11.  I  now  come  to  a  far  more  effectual 
check  upon  the  mischiefs  I  have  alluded 
to,  than  even  the  judgment  and  cautious 
inquiry  of  the  giver.  I  proceed,  in  the 
second  place,  to  the  duties  of  those  who 
are  placed  in  such  a  situation  of  life,  as 
to  become  receivers ;  and  the  first  thing 
I  have  to  propose  to  them  is,  that,  if  it  be 
more  bU  ssed  to  give  than  to  receive,  then 
it  is  merely  putting  this  assertion  of  my 
lext  into  another  form,  when  I  say  that  it 
u  less  blessed  to  receive  than  to  give. 
There  may  be  something  in  this  to  startle 
and  alarmthe  feelings  of  the  poor.  What! 
(hey  may  jjay,  is  our  poverty  a  crime  in 
the  eye  of  Heaven  ?  Are  we  to  be  pun- 
ished for  ou  r  circumstances  ?  Are  we  to 
be  degraded  into  an  inferior  degree  of 
blessedness,  because  our  situation  imposes 
upon  us  the  painful  necessity  of  receiving 
from  another,  what,  with  all  our  industry 
we  cannot  earn  for  ourselves  ?  We  al- 
ways understood  the  gospel  to  be  a  mes- 
sage of  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ;  that  its 
richest  consolations  were  addressed  to 
them  ;  that  through  it  God  hath  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  heirs  of  the 
oromised  kingdom.  And  shall  we  now 
)e  told,  that  the  man  who  gives,  because 
his  situation  enables  him  to  do  so,  is 
more  blessed  than  he  who  is  forced  by 
his  situation  to  be  a  receiver  7 

In  answer  to  this  I  have  to  observe, 
that  man  is  aeith  ^r  punished  nor  reward- 
ed for  hi.*;  circumstances — ^that  the  king- 
dom is  only  withheld  from  the  rich,  when 
they  set  their  confidence  and  their  affec- 
tions on  the  world,  and  despise  the  offered 
salvation  ;  and  the  poor  obtain  an  interest 
in  the  gospel,  not  because  they  are  poor, 
but  it  is  because  they  are  rich  in  &iith, 
that  they  are  heirs  of  that  kingdom  which 
God  hath  promised  tothom  that  love  Him. 


How  often  shall  we  hare  to  repeat  it 
that  it  is  not  the  deed  of  the  hand  that  God 
looks  to,  but  the  dictates  of  the  heart 
which  gave  rise  to  it  9  On  this  simple 
principle  i  undertake  to  prove,  that  the 
very  poorest  among  you,  though  you 
have  not  a  penny  to  bestow  on  the  neces- 
sities of  others,  may  obtain,  not  the  lower 
blessedoess  of  him  who  accepts  of  charity, 
but  the  higher  blessedness  of  him  who 
dispenses  it;  and  that  even  though  so 
humble  in  situation  as  to  be  a  daily  de* 
pendant  on  another's  bounty,  you  may 
stand  higher  in  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance, that  even  he  whose  liberality  sus- 
tains you,  and  by  the  crumbs  ancf  frag- 
ments of  whose  table  you  are  kept  from 
starvation. 

•Let  me  first  take  the  case  of  those  poor, 
who  are  really  notable  to  give  ;  but  who, 
by  the  struggles  of  a  painful  and  honour- 
able industry,  have  just  kept  themselves 
above  the  necessity  of  receiving.  Had 
they  been  a  little  more  idle,  and  a  little 
more  thriftless — a  thing  which  very  often 
they  might  easily  have  been  without  cen- 
sure and  without  observation,  they  be- 
hooved to  come  upon  your  charity.  They 
could  have  made  good  a  legal  claim  to  a 
part  at  least  of  their  maintenance^.  They 
could  have  drawn  a  certain  sum  o.ut  of 
your  poors'  fund.  But  no,  they  would 
not  Before  they  will  take  this  sum  they 
try  what  they  can  do  by  more  work  and 
better  management  They  will  not  take 
a  fraction  from  you,  so  Jong  as  they  can 
shift  for  themselves.  They  do  as  Paul 
the  Apostle  did  before  them ;  they  labour 
with  their  own  hands  rather  than  be  bur- 
densome to  others ;  and  that  sum  which 
they  might  have  gotten,  they  suffer  you 
to  keep  entire  for  the  relief  of  other  wants 
still  more  urgent,  and  of  other  ^imilies 
still  more  helpless. 

Now,  the  question  I  have  to  put  to  you 
is — w  Who  is  the  giver  of  this  sum  ?"  I 
may  take  a  list  of  them.  I  may  put 
down  the  names  of  the  original  contribu- 
tors, who  make  it  up  by  their  pennies  and 
their  sixpences.  But  there  is  one  name 
which  does  hot  appear  in  the  catalogue, 
yet  nobler  than  them  all — even  the  hard- 
working and  the  honest-hearted  labourer, 
who  might  have  obtained  the  whole  sum, 
but  refused  to  touch  a  single  fraction  of  it 
— who  shifted  it  frojq^hoo^elf  and  let  it  pass 
unimpaired  to  the  ligbt€hing  of  a  burden. 
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still  heavier  than  his  own^— who  declined 
the  ofl*er ;  or  to  whom  the  offer  was  ner- 
er  made,  because  n  was  known  to  all, 
that  his  own  hands  roinistert^d  unto  his 
own  necessities.  He  is  the  giter  of  this 
sum.  Others  may  have  parted  with  it 
out  of  their  abundance.  But  he  has  giv- 
en it  out  of  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  He 
has  risen  up  early  and  sat  up  late,  that 
he  might  have  it  to  bestow  on  a  poorer 
than  himself.  It  was  first  gotten  from 
the  easy  liberalities  of  those  who  scarcely 
fek  it  to  be  a  sacrifice.  But  it  was  gotten 
a  second  time  out  of  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles of  a  generous  workman.  I  trust 
there  are  hundreds  of  such  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood.  I  offer  them  the 
homage  of  my  respectful  congratulations  ; 
nor  am  I  doing  them  a  greater  honour, 
than  the  sincerity  of  my  admiration  goes 
along  with,  when  I  say  that  they  are  the 
best  friends  of  the  poor,  they  are  their 
kindest  and  most  generous  benefactors. 

But  let  me  go  still  further  down — even 
to  the  case  of  those  who  are  really  not 
able  to  give ;  but  who,  burdened  with  the 
infirmities  of  age  or  of  disease  or  of  sick- 
ly and  deformed  children,  have  at  length 
given  way  to  the  pressure  of  circu-mstan- 
ces,  and  come  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  receiving.  They  may  still  carry  the 
same  noble  principle  along  with  them ; 
and  though  in  outward  deed,  they  are  re- 
ceivers— to  them  may  belong  all  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  giver,  and  all  his  blessed- 
ness. You  may  not  be  able  so  to  labour, 
as  not  to  be  burdensome ;  but  all  of  you 
are  able  to  do  your  best — and  if  you  so 
work  and  so  manage,  that  you  are  as  lit- 
tle burdensome-  as  you  can,  your  names 
may  be  recorded  in  the  book  of  Heaven 
among  the  most  benevolent  of  the  species. 
I  love  the  poor^and  I  have  this  very  thing 
to  record  of  them ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  now  present,  who 
have  witnessed  it  along  with  me.  Have 
you  never  offered  any  of  them  a  sum,  out 
of  the  public  charity ;  and  received  part 
of  it  back  again  ?  Our  necessities  force 
us  to  take  something;  but  we  shall  not 
take  to  the  whole  extent  of  your  offer. 
We  request  that  you  will  keep  a  part,  and 
leave  us  to  make  a  fend  with  the  remain- 
der.  Who,  I  ask  again,  has  given  me 
the  sum  that  is  so  returned  to  me  ?  Who 
is  it  that  has  fed  the  poor  and  clothed  the 
naked  out  of  it  ?     To  whose  account  am 


I  to  put  down  this- sum,  more  honoiiTabls 
to  him  who  has  given  it — thaii  the  golden 
donation  to  be  seen  on  the  forehead  of 
many  a  subscription  paper?  O,  it  is  easy 
for  us  who  sit  at  our  warm  fire-sides,  and 
our <  plentiful  tables,  to  throw  a  gift  into 
the  treasury,  and  live  as  softly  and  luxu- 
riously as  ever  ;  but  when  a  man  of  pov-  • 
erty  submits  to  voluntary  hardships,  and 
fears  to  be  burdensome — he  may  have  a 
receiving  hand  but  he  has  a  giving  heart  ; 
and  the  eye  of  the  great  Discerner  may  ^ 
there  see  the  sacred  principle  of  charity,  in 
its  purest  and  most  heavenly  exercise. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the 
supposition  of  so  much  money  being  offer- 
ed, and  a  part  of  it  being  given  back 
again  by  each  individual  in  these  circum- 
stances. Enough  that  the  individual,  by 
his  labour  and  his  frugality  and  his  holi- 
est wish  to  serve  others,  makes  a  less  sum 
necessary  to  be  offered  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  sufficient  for  him  1  trust 
that  there  are  many  such  individuals; 
and  be  assured  that  though  thry  get  out 
of  the  parish  fund,  though  they  get  out 
of  the  produce  Of  your  society,  though 
they  get  out  of  the  liberality  of  their 
wealthier  acquaintances,  though  to  the 
outward  and  undiscerning  eye  of  the 
world  they  are  one  and  all  of  them  re- 
ceivers— m  the  sight  of  that  high  and 
heavenly  Witness  who  pondereth  the 
heart  of  man,  they  are  givers — they  are 
put  down  as  givers  in  the  book  of  His  re- 
membrance— and,  if  what  they  do  and 
suffer  in  this  way  be  done  unto  Jesus  and 
suffered  for  His  sake — to  them  will  be  as- 
signed all  the  blessedness  of  givers  in  the 
day  of  reckoning. 

The  duty  which  I  am  now  pressing 
upon  the  poor  of  being  as  little  burden- 
some as  they  can,  is  the  very  lesson  to  be 
drawn  from  the  passage  now  before  us. 
On  wh&t  occasion  is  it  that  Paul  says  in 
my  text — ^'  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive  ?*'  It  is  true  that  he  gave  the 
people  of  Ephesus  christian  instruction 
he  ministered  to  them  in  spiritual  things , 
but  he  is  speaking  of  the  way  in  which 
he  obtained  a  temporal  subsistence  foi 
himself  and  for  his  companions  In  re- 
ference to  meat  and  to  clothing  he  did  not 
give  to  the  Ephesians ;  but  he  wrought 
for  it  to  himself  and  his  own  company 
and  it  was  doing  this  which  brought  doxvn 
upon  him  the  blessedness  of  giving.  Think 
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not  then,  my  brediron,  that  yoar  poverh^ 
shuts  yoa  out  from  the  same  reward. 
Thot.gn  you  do  noigir%  with  the  hand, 
5nou  may  earn  the  blessedness  of  giving 
that  Panl  eam«d ;  and  you  may  £>  it  in 
the  Yery  same  way  that  he  did.  Yon 
may  covet  no  man*a  silver  or  gold  or  ap- 
parel ;  and,  in  as  fiiT  as  age  or  dis^ftse  or 
the  pveosure  of  a  Bameroms  and  sickly  off- 
spr'ng  wil)  let  you,  you  may  say  with 
the  apostle  ^  Yea  you  Vourselves  know 
that  these  hands  haremmfstered  unto  my 
necessities^  and  to  them  that  are  with  me.'' 
la  this  age  of  benevolent  exertion,  it  is 
delightful  to  see  the  number  of  societies, 
and  the  ready  encouragement  which 
coHies  in  upon  them  from  the  liberality 
of  the  public — an  encouragement  which 
i  trust  will  never  be  withdrawn,  till 
Bibles  are  circulated  tk«ongh  all  coun- 
tritfs,  and  till  missionaries  have  planted 
in  every  land  the  faith  of  a  crucifix 
Saviour  But  while  witnessing  the 
splendid  names*  and  the  princely  dona- 
tions which  appear  in  the  printed  lists  of 
the^e  societies,  I  cannot  forbear  the  re- 
flection that  there  are  many  othera  whose 
labour  o(  love  is  unnoticed  and  unre- 
corded, who  will  be'registered  in  the  book 
of  heaven  as  fellow-helpers  to  the  cause. 
There  are  poor  who  cannot  afford  to 
give  ]  but  who,  struggling  manfully  with 
the  necessity  of  their  circumstances,  keep 
themselves  from  h^ing  burdensome  to 
others-— and <7od,  who  judgeth  righteous- 
ly, will  put  down  in  part  to  their  account, 
the  sum  which  they  have  suffered  to  go 
untouched  and  unencroached  upon  to  the 
interest  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
There  < are  others  who  cannot  afford  to 
give ;  but  who  strive  to  the  uttermost— 
and,  by  dint  of  sobriety  and  of  frugal 
management,  reduce  the  supply  ofcharity 
to  a'Sum  as  small  as  possible.  God  will 
not  treat  them  as  receive rs.  He  will  put 
down  to  their  account  all  that  thev  have 
8.1  ved  to  the  givers ;  and  He  will  say, 
that,  by  the  whole  amount  of  what  is  thus 
saved,  they  have  kd  the  stream  of  that 
benevolence  which  is  directed  to  other 
objects.  The  contributors,  whose  names 
are  presented  every  year  to  the  pye  of  the 
public,  are  not  the  only  contributors  to 
our  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies.  I 
coukl  ^U  you  of  more ;  and  though  I 
zamnol  point  my  finger  to  those  of  them 
who  oeoopy  this  town  ind  neighbour- 
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hood,  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  hearers 
can  do  it  ^dr  me.  There  is  the  indus- 
trious labourer,  who  nobly  clean  his  way 
among  all  the  difllcuhies  which  surround 
hnn.  There  is  the  frugal  house-wife, 
who  lends  her  important  share  to  the 
interests  of  the  youne  family.  There  is 
the  servant,  who  ministers  out  of  her  own 
wages — to  those  parents- whom  age  has 
bowed  down  in  helpless  dependence  upon 
the  g^ratitude-  of  their  oflspring.  In  the 
eye  of  the  world,  they  may  not  have 
{pven  a  penny  to  the  cause ;  but,  substan- 
tmlly  and  in  efiect,  they  have  supported 
it  They  have  cireukted  Bibles;  they 
have  nent  forth  missionaries ;  through 
them  the  stream  of  Christian  lighl  nas 
b^n  poured  more  copiously  on  the  ^  Ids 
of  Paganism;,  and  many  a  convened 
Indian  who  meets  them  in  heaven,  will 
bear  them  witness,  that  they  have  added 
to  the  number  of  the  redeemed  by  giving 
the  message  of  peace  a  speedier  circu- 
lation. 

I  now  conclude,  and  I  do  it  with  one 
observation.  Ask  the  giver  if  he  would 
not  feel  more  disposed  to  be  liberal,  and 
to  open  a  wider  ha*nd  (o  the  distresses  of 
those  around  him,  were  he  assured  that 
all  he  gave  went  to  the  alleviation  of  real 
distress.  It  is  the  experience  of  imposi- 
tion which  shuts  many  a  heart — and  this 
is  a  lesson  both  to  the  receivers  and  the 
visitors  of  this  society.  How  much  is  it 
in  the  power  of  the  lower  classes,  to  be- 
friend their  poorer  brethren,  by  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  duty  I  have  now  been 
pressing  upon  them.  They  would  bring 
down  upon  them  an  aid  and  a  sympath}' 
from  the  rich,  which  they  have  never  yet 
experienced.  The  counterfeit  and  the 
worthless  poor,  do  a  world  of  mischief 
to  the  cause  of  beneficence.  They  ob- 
tain for  themselves  that,  which  the  unfor- 
tunate and  deserving  poor  should  have 
gotten.  And,  what  is  still  more  than 
this,  they  stifle  in  the  hearts  of  the  rich, 
those  emotions  of  sympathy  which  would 
otherwise  have  kindled  in  them.  They 
th*ow  the  coW  damp  of  suspicion  ov(  r 
their  charities.  The  money,  which  wouM 
have  circulated  as  freely  as  the  lighl  of 
day  among  the  habitations  of  the  wretch 
ed,  is  detained,  as  by  an  iron  grasp,  in  ths 
hands  of  men  who  have  at  one  tims 
been  misled  by  the  dissimulations  of  the 
poor,  and  at  another  provofced  by  their 
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sfifi^ratitude.  Ye  amiable  and  hnmane 
visitors  of  this  society,  it  lie«  upon  you  to 
remedy  this  evil.  Coavioce  the  givers 
around  you,  of  the  judicious  application 
of  the  money  in  your  hands ;  and  more 
v^'iil  (low  in  upon  you.  Be  vigilant,  be 
discerning,  be  impartial  Your  judg- 
ment must  be  brought  into  action,  as  well 
as  your  sympathy.  There  is  as  much 
of  the  coolness  of  principle  as  of  the  high 
ecstacy  of  feeling  in  the  benevolence  of  a 
Christian ;  and  my  prayer  is,  that  tlie 
kind  office  you  are  engaged  in  may  be 
blessed  to  your  own  souls — ^that  a  single 
aim  to  the  glory  of  God  may  animate  all 
your  exertions — that  the  glittering  parade 
of  ostentation  may  not  deceive  you — that, 
instead  of  seeking  the  honour  whicii 
Cometh  from  one  another,  you  may  seek 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only — 
.  that  the  tenderness  you  feel  for  others, 
may  be  the  genuine  fruit  of  that  spirit 
virhich  is  given  to  them  who  believe — 
that  the  labour  you  have  undertaken  may 
indeed  be  undertaken  in  the  Lord — ana 
then,  I  can  assure  you,  it  will  not  be  in 
vain  ;  and  I  call  upon  you  to  be  stedfast 
and  immovable,  and  always  abounding 
therein. ' 

To  conclude.  It  is  our  duty  to  relieve 
actual  suffering  in  all  its  forms ;  and,  be 
it  ignorance,  or  disease,  or  age,  or  lunacy, 
or  hunger,  or  nakedness,  the  claim  upon 
our  beneficence  is  made  out  in  one  and 
all  of  these  cases,  if  it  just  be  made  out 
that  they  exist — and  with  the  same  tone 
of  earnestness  by  which  I  call  upon  you 
to  instruct  the '  ignorant,  and  to  harl>our 
the  deranged,  and  to  minister  to  the  dis- 
eased, do  I  call  upon  you  to  feed  the  hun- 
gry, and  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  give 
of  your  abundance  to  him  who  is  in  need. 
There!  is  no  difierence  among  all  these 
cases  in  the  obligation  to  grant  relief; 
and  the  only  difference  I  ever  contended 
for,  is  in  the  way  of  going  about  it.  Do 
the  thing  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  relieve 
the  present  case  ;  and  do  not  the  thing  in 
guch  a  way,  as  shaL  have  the  efiect  of 
multiplying  the  future  cases.  Now  you 
do  not  multiply  the  future  cases  of  dis- 
ease, or  derangement,  or  dumbness,  or 
olindness  by  giving  the  utmost  publ  icity 
to  your  plans  for  relieving  them,  by 
pleading  for  them  from  the  pulpit,  by 
building  hospitals  and  asylums,  and  blaz- 
pniQg  Uie  names  and  the  payments  of 


subscribera  in  the  columns  of  a  newt- 
paper. 

But  you  do  mukijdy  the  future  cases 
of  indigence,  by  all  this  noise  and  all  this 
parading,  about  a  plan  or  a  society  which 
has  for  its  object  the  general  relief  of  in- 
digence. And  the  plain  cause  of  the  di^ 
ferenoi  between  the  former  and  the  latter 
is,  that  a  man  almost  n»ver  becomes  a 
voluntary  object  for  the  charity  of  an  hoe* 
pital ;  but  he  may,  find  in  point  of  fact  he 
often  does,  become  a  voluntary  object  for 
the  charity  of  alms :  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  the  less  he  knows  about  the  existence 
of  the  last  kind  of  charity  the  better  ;  and 
a  want  of  attention  to  this  principle  is,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  ripening  or  preparing 
the  population  of  our  great  towns,  for  that 
system  which  now  obtains  with  such  full 
and  mischievous  operation  in  England — 
and  that  delrcacy,  to  keep  alive  which 
Paul  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  apostolical 
labours,  a  minister  now-a-days  is  called 
upon  also  to  leave  his  parish  duties,  but 
for  the  very  difierent  purpose  of  breaking 
it  down :  And  thus  it  is,  that,  under  the 
soft  guise  of  humanity,  a  system  may  be 
instituted,  which,  with  kindness  for  its 
principle,  may  carry  cruelty  in  its  opera- 
tion— ay,  and  when  the  yearly  assessment 
comes  to  be  established,  and  the  provision 
of  a  mistaken  benevolence  is  made  known, 
and  the  poor  have  found  their  way  to 
it — they  will  set  in  upon  you  by  thou- 
sands ;  and  the  money  whicl^is  withheld 
fiom  the  endowment  of  more  schools  and 
more  churches  and  more  ministers  to 
meet  the  moral  and  religious  wants  of  an 
increasing  population — ^will  be  as  nothing 
to  the  hungry  and  unquenchable  demands 
of  a  people,  whom  you  have  seduced  from 
that  principle  of  independence  .which 
Christianity  teaches,  and  which  the  de- 
spised  exertions  of  the  Christian  minister 
alone  can  keep  alive. 

And  is  the  cause  of  indigence  then  to 
be  altogether  abandoned  ?  This  does  not 
follow.  The  duty  of  relieving  want 
is  unquestionable,  but  there  is  a  way 
of  going  about  it ;  and  while  1  honestly 
wish  it  were  carried  to  a  ten  old  greater 
extent  than  it  is  at  this  moment — all  I 
contend  for  is,  that  it  shall  be  invested 
with  the  good  old  scriptural  attribude  ot 
secrecy.  Let  societies  be  multiplied  and 
pled  for  and  publicly  made  known  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mind,  and  the  re 
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lief  of  every  one  species  of  invohintary 
sufierinsr — but  do  let  the  relief  of  want  be 
more  confided  than  it  is,  to  the  discem- 
ment  and  discretion  and  active  benevo- 
lence of  individuals..  It  is  my  earnest  de- 
sire that  every  man  among  you  were 
a  Cornelius,  and  every  woman  among- 
you  were  a  Dorcas — but  I  should  like 
the  alms  of  the  one  unseen  by  human 
eye  to  ascend  as  a  memorial  beiore  Grod ; 
and  the  making  of  coats  and  garments  by 
the  other  to  remain  unknown,  till  the 
nand  of  death  shall  discover  it  Were 
every  individual  among  you,  to  give  up 
one-tenth  of  his  income  to  the  comfort  of 
those  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  among  the  first  to  rejoice; 
but  let  each  of  you  give  one-hundredth  of 
his  income  to  some  published  and  pro- 
claimed charity  for  bread  to  the -hungry 
and  clothing  to  the  naked  ;  and  a  fearful 
suspicion  of  the  consequences  would  chill 
my  every  feeling  of  benevolent  approba- 
tion. It  is  true  that  concert  carries  an^ 
advantage  along  with  it ;  but  is  not  con- 
cert consistent  with  secrecy  ?  Is  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  trumpet  be  sounded  upon 
the  subject,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  out  of 
it  9  Would  not  the  gradual  abolition  of 
the  public  charities,  for  like  the  abolition 
of  every  established  mischief  I  fear  it 
must  ^  gradual,  give  an  impulse  to  indi- 
vidual benevolence  to  replace  the  want 
of  them  ;  and,  a fter^  almsgiving  had  taken 
this  salutary  direction,  are  there  not 
Christians  to  be  found  in  every  street, 
who,  unknowing  and  unknown  to  all  but 
themselves,  could  meet  together  in  the 
name  of  Christ ;  and,  under  the  eye  of 
their  heavenly  Witness,  could  give  their 
attention  and  their  charity  and  their  wis- 
dom to  that  work  and  labour  of  love 
which  he  Has  assigned  to  them  7 

I  feel  myself  oppressed  by  the  want  of 
time  and  of  space,  for  I  am  aware  of  ma- 
ny questions  which  I  must  leave  unresolv- 
ed behind  me  ;  but  there  is  one  which  I 
cannot  pass  over.  Does  a  published  and 
proclaimed  plan  for  the  relief  of  orphans 
come  under  the  animadversions  which  I 
have  felt  it  my  duty  to  advance,  against 
any  such  plan  for  the  relief  of  indigence 
in  general?  O  no,  my  brethren.  A 
public  charity  ibr  the  relief  of  general  in- 
digence, may  tempt  many  a  father  to 
the  relaxation  of  his  industry,  and  many 
a  mother  to  the  relaxation  of  her  manage- 


ment ;  but  a  charity  for  the  lelief  of  oi^ 
phans  will  neither  tempt  the  one  nor  thi 
other  to  a  voluntary  martyrdom.  Carr]^ 
the  former  system  to  a  certain  extent 
and  you  will  witness  many  a  parent  pro 
viding  not  for  those  of  his  own  house 
but  carry  the  latter  system  to  the  fi)ll  ex- 
tent of  its  object,  and  you  never  can  have 
such  a  spectacle  as  this  to  freeze  and 
to  discourage  you.  In  the  one  case,  many 
of  the  children  you  feed  and  you  educate, 
may  be  devolved  upon  you  by  the  wilful 
negligence  of  a  parent  In  the  other 
case  they  are  devolved  upon  you  by  the 
will  of  God.  He  has  called  away  the 
parents  to  another  scene ;  and  He  has 
left  to  you  the  care  of  their  helpless  fam- 
ily. If  you  are  officious  enough  to  do 
that  which  is  more  the  duty  of  another. 
you  may  have  performed  his  work  ;  but 
by  tempting  him  to  a  dereliction  of  his 
principles,  you  have  done  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  soul.  This  language  is 
surely  not  too  strong,  if  by  your  injudi- 
cious^ charity  you  have  macle  a  single  pa- 
rent let  down  the  industriousness  of  his 
habits — for  by  so  doing  you  have  made 
him  worse  than  an  in6ael.  But  such  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  object  to  which  you 
have  attached  yourselves,  that  though 
you  do  all  which  you  propose — yoti  in- 
terfere with  no  man's  duty  ;  you  tempt 
and  you  corrupt  no  parents,  for  alas, 
where  are  they  ? — you  stifle  no  one  feel- 
ing of  parental  tenderness,  for  this  is  what 
the  cold  hand  of  death  hath  already  done 
— you  withdraw  no  children  from  father's 
or  mother's  care,  for  fathers  and  mothers 
are  by  the  mysterious  Providence  of  God 
witharawn  from  them :  And  that  duty 
which  at  one  time  belonged  to  another, 
has  become  singly  and  entirely  yours.  O 
how  I  rejoice,  when  the  lessons  of  wis- 
dom are  at  one  with  the  best  and  the  most 
delightful  of  our  sympathies — when  com- 
passion may  give  full  vent  to  its  tender- 
ness, and  no  one  principle  or  maxim  of 
prudence  is  trenched  upon — when  the 
sweet  movements  of  pity  may  be  cherish- 
ed and  indulged  to  the  uttermost,  and  truth 
brings  no  one  severity  to  scowl  upon  »is, 
or  tell  us  with  stern  agthoritative  voice 
that  we  expatiate  on  a  forbidden  territory. 
Keep  by  your  professed  object,  my  breih 
ren  ;-  aad  if  you  do  so,  let  your  liberality 
know  no  other  limit,  ban  that  the  object 
be  provided  for. 
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And  lei  me  not  dismiss  you  without  at 
least  an  observation^  which  I  pray  Qod 
may  bless  by  the  enlightening  influences 
of  His  Spirit,  so  as  to  nndeceiro  many 
^ho  build  their  confidence  upon  their 
charitif'S.  A  man,  under  the  impulse  of 
natufal  feeling,  may  do  many  a  deed  of 
tenderness ;  and  yet  may  have  a  mind  to- 
tally -unfurnished  with  a  sense  of  God, 
and  a  life  totally  polluted  by  conformity 
fo  the  world.  It  Ys  well  that  God  has 
provided  society  with  so  many  natural  se- 
curities for  its  existence,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  members  who  compose  it-- - 
just  as  it  is  well  for  the  preservation  of 
the  other  tribes  of  animals,>  that  He  has 
endowed  them  with  the  instinct  of  tifkc- 
tion  for  their  young.  But  ever  remem- 
ber that  feeling  is  one  thing  and  principle 
is  another;  and  to  give  tbd' stamp  of 
religion  to  your  doings,  a  senses  of  God 
and  of  His  will,  must  mingle  and  give 
the  tone  and  the  direction  to  every  one  of 
them.  And  thus  while  it  is  truethatparL 
of  pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  tp  visit! 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  af- 
fliction, it  is  only  when  this  is  done  with 
a  reference  of  the  heart  to  God  and  the 
Father.  And  yet  how  many,  because  en- 
dowed^ with  the  constitutional  tenderness, 
think  that  upon  this  single  peculiarity, 
they  may  walk  in  the  sight  of  their  own 
eyes  here,  and  be  translated  with  all  the 
'waywardness  of  a  heart  alienated  from 
God  and  devoted  with  every  one  of  its  af- 
fections to  the  creature,  to  the  joys  and  the 
rewards  of  an  unfading  herealter:  And 
therefore  it  is,  that  I  call  upon  you  not  to 
put  asunder  what  God  has  joined — ^not  to 
found  your  confidence  upon  a  single  half- 
text  of  a  record,  which  in  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  its  contents,  you  despise  and  put 
away  from  you — not  to  open  your. eye  to 
one  clause  of  a  verse,  aiKl  shut  your  eye 
to  the  other  clause  of  it;  but  know  that 
pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God 
and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the  father- 
less and  the  widows  in  their  affliction  and 
.0  keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  the 
world. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  gen- 
eral principles ;  but  let  me  not  forget  the 
claims  of  that  institutioit  which  I  have 
been  appointed  to  advocate  before  you. 
Nor  have  I  forgotten  them.  In  this  age 
7{  benevolent  institutions,  when  some  of 


them  are  so  legalized  by  the  strong  hand 
of  authority,  and  some  of  them  are  ao  pa- 
raded beibre  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  to 
be  counted  upon  by  the  receiver ;  as  to 
tempt  him  from  the  virtue  of  the  text ;  as 
to  relax  his  economical  habits,  and  of 
course  to  create  and  to  maltiply  more 
cases  of  distress  than  it  is  in  the  power  of 
human  contiivances  ever  to  provide  for — 
I  say,  in  these  circumstances,  one  feela  a 
comfort  in  attaching  htmself  to  the  cause 
of  an  endowment,  which  may  be  support- 
ed to  any  extent  you  please,  without  its 
ever  being  possible  to  realize  the  mischief 
I  am  now  alluding  to.  Why,  my  breth- 
ren-M-the  very  confinement  of  the  object 
to  a  limited  number  of  families,  is  of  it- 
self a  security,  against  ihat  mischief 
whiob  our  soundest  economists  apprehend 
from  the  dumber  and  the  publicity  of  our 
benevolent  institutions.  W«re  the  country, 
upon  the  spontaneous  movement  of  its 
own  Jtindly  and  religious  feelings,  to  take 
upon  itsek*  the  care  of  our  destitute  or- 
phans, it  just  resolves  itself  into  an  aug. 
mentation  of  the  clerical  patrimony,  it 
is  only  adding  a  little  to  the  provision  of 
the  legislature  in  our  behalf;  and  it  it 
such  an  addition  as  will  not  give  one  sin- 
gle luxury  to  our  table,  or  tempt  us  to  th« 
pride  of  life  by  enabling  us  to  tack  one 
vanity  more  to  the  splendour  of  o|^r  esta- 
blishment. I  am  not  aware  of  a  single 
hurtful  efiect,  that  can  be  ajleged  against 
the  charity  for  which  i  am  contending. 
I  know  of  nothing  that  should  throw 
the  oold  damp  of  suspicion  over  it-^--«nd 
therefore  it  is  that  i  feel  no  restraint  what- 
ever, in  laying  it  before  you  as  en  open 
field,  on  which  the  benevolence  of  the 
pirblie  may  expatiate,  without  fear  and 
without  encumbrance.  It  is  true  •  that 
the  sympathies  of  a  man  are  ever  most 
alive  to  those  distresses  which  may  fall 
upon  himself — and  that  it  is  for  a  minister 
to  feel  the  deepest  emotion,  at  the  sad  pic- 
kvk'fre  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  minister's  h- 
mily.  When  the  sons  and  the  daughters 
of  clergymen  are  left  to  go,  they  Icnow 
not  whither,  from  the  peacefumess  of 
their  father's  dwelling — never  were  poor 
outcasts  less  prepared  by  the  education 
and  the  habits  of  forjner  years,  for  the 
scowl  of  an  unpitying  world;  nor  can  I 
figure  a  drearier  and  more  affecting  con- 
trast, than  that  whicl  obtains  between  the 
blissful  security  of  their  earlier  days,  aad 
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file  dark  and  iinabielded  condition,  to 
whieh  the  liand  of  Providence  has  now 
brought  them.  It  is  not  necessary;*  for 
the  purpose  of  awakening  your  sensibili- 
tie8«on  this  subject,  todwell  upon  every  one 
circumstance  of  distress  which  enters  into 
Jie  sufierings  of  this  bereaved  family — 
or  to  tell  you  of  the  many  friends  they 
must  abandon,  and  the  many  charms  of 
that  peacefdl  neighbourhood  which  they 
must  quit  for  ever.  But  when  they  look 
abroaci,  and  survey  the  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  the  God  of  nature  has  scatter- 
ed so  profusely  around  them-^when  they 
seethe  sun  throwing  its  unclouded  splen- 
dours over  the  whole  neighbourhood — 
when,  on  the  fair  side  of  the  year,  they 
behold  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  country ; 
and  at  every  footstep  they  take,  some 
flower  appears  in  its  loveliness,  or  some 
bird  ofl^^*^8■its  melody  to  delight  them — 
when  they  see  quietness  on  all  the  hills, 
and  f'very  field  glowing  in  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  vegetation — when  they  see 
summer  throwing  its  rich  garment  over 
this  coodly  scene  of  magnificence  and 
glory,  an;!  think,  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls,  thnt  this  is  the  last  summer  which 
they  shnll  ever  witness, smiling  on  that 
scene  which  all  the  ties  of  habit  and  of 
afl'ction  have  endeared  to  them — when 
this  ihoucfht,  melancholy  as  it  is,  is  lost 
and  overborne  in  the  far  darker  melan- 
choly of  a  father  torn  from  their  embrace, 
and  a  helpbss  family  left  to  find  their 
way  unprotectpd  and  alone  through  the 
lowering  futurity  of  this  earthly  pilgrim- 
iigfr— E)o  you  wonder^  that  their  feeling 


hearts  should  be  ready  to  lose  hold  of  the 
promise,  that  He  who  decks  the  lily  fair 
m  flowery  pride,  will  guide  them  in  safe 
ty  through  the  world,  and  at  last  raise  al 
who  believe  in  Him  to  the  bloom  and  the 
vigour  of  immortality  ?  The  flowers  of 
the  field,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  your  Heavenly  Father  careth 
for  them — ^and  how  much  more  careth  He 
for  you,  O  ye  of  liule  faith.     * 

O,  it  is  kind  in  you,  my  brethren,  to  set 
yourselves  forward  as  the  instruments  of 
this  promise — ^to  house  these  unprotected 
wanderers — ^to  shield  them  from  the  blast 
they  are  far  too  soft  and  tender  to  endure 
— and  to  lighten  the  severity  of  that  fall 
which  they  have  suffered,  by  the  prema- 
ture loss  of  a  father^  who  now  only  lives 
in  the  memory  of  a  revering  people,  and 
the  affections  of  a  despairing  family.  Do, 
my  brethren,  give  out  of  your  abundance. 
You  know  not  •  what  the  hand  of  death 
may  ere  long  bring  upon  your  own  hab- 
itations. Work  then  while  it  is  day  ;  for 
the  night  comelh  when  no  man  can  work. 
If  the  Discerner  of  tRe  heart,  who  counts 
even  a  cup  of  cold  water  given  to  the 
least  of  His  little  ones,  sees  of  your  offer- 
ing that  it  is  done  unto  Him,  and  that  it 
is  for  the  love  you  bear  His  gospel,  and 
the  value  you  have  for  His  ministers — if 
He  can  recognise  it  as  the  fruit  of  that 
mighty  principle  which  purifies  the  heart, 
and  sends  forth  the  copious  streams  of  all 
that  is  good  and  kind  and  generous  into 
the  walk  and  conversation,  then  verily  I 
say  unto  you  that  you  shall  by  no  moans 
lose  your  reward. 


SERMON  XXXVII. 


On  Religiotis  Establishments* 


*  And  the  things  that  thoa  hast  heard  of  me  amonff  many  witoesscs,  tiie 
All  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also." — ^2  Timothy  ii.  2. 


same  commit  t^ou  to  fiuth^ 


The  apostle,  by  this  verse,  makes  pro- 
vision for  th^  continuance  of  a  gospel 
lyinistry  upon  earth.  If  he  do  not  enact 
the  mode  of  succession  for  all  ages,  he  at 


least  exemplifies  it  from  his  own  age, 
down  to  a  third  generation  of  Christian 
teachers  in  the  church.  He  ordained 
Timothy  to  this  ofiUce,  who  was  also  to 


*  A  S«rmon  preached  in  St  (Sooiffe's  church,  Edinburgh,  before  the  Society  for  the  dauglten 
if  the  clergy,  in  May,  18S9. 
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ordain  others — which  laBt,  we  may  well 
conjecture,  were  not  only  to  minister,  but 
in  their  turn  to  ordain  ministers  wIm) 
might  come  after  them.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  there  is  mar- 
vellously little  of  express  efiactment  in 
Scripture  for  an  ecclesiastical  constitution ; 
and  that  this  fertile  controversy  chiefly 
turns  upon  apostolical  example,  and  the 
lights  of  ecclesiastical  history — ^thus  leav- 
ing it  more  in  the  shape  of  an  indeter- 
minate or  discretionary  question,  and  to 
be  decided  by  considerations  of  expedien- 
cy— a  term,  which,  in  the  Christian  sense 
of  the  word,  is  of  far  loftier  bearing  than 
in  the  vulgar  sense  of  it — as  pointing,  not 
to  what  makes  most  for  the  good  of  self 
or  the  good  of  society,  but  as  pointing  to 
what  makes  most  for  the  prosperity  of 
religion  in  the  world,  for  the  exten- 
sion and  the  glory  of  our  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  Expediency,  wherewith  we 
commonly  associate  a  certain  character 
of  sordidness,  instantly  acquires  a  sacred- 
ness  of  character,  when  its  objects  are 
thus  made  sacred  ;*  and  its  high  aim  is 
more  thoroughly  to  Christianize  a  land, 
and  to  ensure  a  fuller  and  more  frequent 
circulation  of  the  gospel  among  its  fami- 
lies. 

Now  there  is  one  question  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity,  which,  in  the  lack  of  aught 
in  the  New  Testament  that  is  very  distinct 
or  authoritative  upon  the  subject,  we 
should  feel  much  inclined  to  decide  tipon 
this  ground — we  mean  the  question  of  a 
religious  establishment  The  truth  is, 
that  Christianity,  for  three  centuries,  was 
left  to  find  its  own  way  in  the  world — for 
during  the  whole  of  that  period,  none  of 
his  world's  princes  did  it  reverence.  All 
this  time,  it  was  treated  as  an  unprotected 
outcast,  or  rather  as  a  branded  criminal. 
Yet  the  execrable  superstition,  as  it  was 
then  called,  neither  withered  under  neg- 
lect, nor  was  quelled  by  the  hand  of  per- 
secuting violence.  It  grew  and  gathered 
into  strength,  under  the  terrible  processes 
that  were  devised  for  its  annihilation. 
Disgrace  could  not  overbear  it.  Threats 
could  not  terrify  it.  Imprisonment  could 
not  stifle  it.  Exile  could  not  rid  the 
world  of  it,  or  chase  the  nuisance  away 
The  fires  of  bloody  martyrdom  could  not 
extinguish  it.  They  could  not  all  prevail 
against  a  religion,  which  had  the  blessing 
of  heavcu  upon  its  head,  and  in  its  bosom 


the  silent  energies  of  conviction.  And  so 
it  spread  ind  multiplied  among  men. 
And,  sigr^l  triumph  of  principle  over 
po  fver,  of  the  moral  over  the  sentient  and 
the  grossly  physical  I  was  the  indestruc 
tible  church  nurtured  into  might  and  mag- 
nitude, and  settled  more  firmly  on  its  basis^ 
amid  the  various  elements  which  had 
conspired  for  its  overthrow.  Throughout 
the  whole  transition — ^from  the  time  that 
the  fishermen  of  Galilee  tended  its  infan 
cy,  to  the  time  that  the  Emperors  of 
Rome  did  homage  to  its  wondrous  man- 
hood— it  had  neither  the  honours  nor  the 
revenues  of  an  establishment.  This 
change  did  not,  and  could  not,  originate 
with  the  ecclesiastical.  It  originated  with 
the  civil  authority.  It  look'  effect  by  the 
state  holding  out  to  the  church  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship.  The  advance  was 
made  by  the  former;  and  we  should  hold 
it  tantamount  to  the  vindication  of  a  reli- 
gious establishment,  could  we  demon- 
strate, how,  without  the  compromise  of 
principle,  but  rather  in  obedience  to  its 
purest  and  highest  behests,  the  advance 
might  be  met  and  consented  to  by  the 
latter. 

Let  me  suppose  then  a  society  of  Chris 
tians,  great  or  small,  actuated,  as  Mora 
vians  now  are,  by  the  spirit  and  zeal  of 
devoted  missionaries — pressed  in  con- 
science by  the  obligation  of  our  Saviour's 
last  saying,  ^^  Go  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature" — bent  on  an  expedition 
to  the  heathen  of  distant  lands,  if  they 
had  but  an  opening  for  the  voyage  and 
the  means. of  defraying  it.  Hitherto,  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  all  is  purely  apos- 
tolical ;  and  that,  as  yet,  no  violence  has 
been  done  to  the  hiffh  and  heaven-born 
sanctities  of  the  gospel.  Now  what  we 
ask  is,  whether  there  be  aught  to  vitiate 
this  holy  character,  in  the  next  indispen- 
sable step  of  the  means  being  provided  ; 
of  money  being  raised,  for  the  essential 
hire  and  maintenance  of  the  labourers ; 
of  the  vessel  being  equipped,  that  is  to 
bear  them  onward  in  this  errand  of  piety, 
of  the  wealth  bein?  transferred  to  their 
hands  from  the  hands  of  willing  contribu- 
tors, for  the  support  of  ^he  missionary 
household,  for  the  erection  of  the  mission- 
ary church  and  missionary  dwelling-pU- 
ces.  Is  there  aught  of  earthly  contamina- 
tion in  this  ?  Is  the  Unitas  Fratnim^  that 
church  of  spiritual  men,  at  all  brougfal 
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doivo  from  its  saintliness,  by  those  anott- 
al  supplies,  without  which  their  perils 
among  the  heathen  could  not  have  been 
encountered — their  deeds  of  Christian  he- 
roism could  not  have  been  performed? 
They  maintain  their  own  independence 
as  a  church  notwithstanding.  Their  doc- 
trines and  discipline  and  mode  of  worship, 
are  lef;  untouched  by  the  proceeding.  In 
all  matters  ecclesiastical,  they  take  their 
own  way.  it  isT  true  they  are  subsisted 
by  others ;  but  in  no  one  article,  relating 
to  the  church's  peculiar  business,  are  they 
controlled  by  them.  They  are  nuiintain- 
ed  from  without ;  but  they  need  not,  be- 
cause of  this,  suffer  one  taint  of  desecra- 
tion within.  There  is  a  connexion,  no 
doubt,  established  between  two  parties; 
but  I  can  ^ee  nothing  in  it,  save  a  pecu- 
niary succour  rendered  upon  one  side, 
and  a  high  service  of  philanthropy  render- 
ed upon  the  other — yet  rendered  accord- 
ing to  4he  strict  methods^  and  in  rigid 
conformity  with  the  most  sacred  princi- 
ples of  those  who  are  embarked  on  this 
nigh  and  holy  vocation.  The  transac- 
tion, as  we  now  relate  it,  is  of  purest  ori- 
gin; and  has  been  nobly  accredited  by 
the  blessed  consequences  which  have  fol- 
lowed in  its  train — ^for  by  means  of  these 
hireling  labourers,  the  out-posts  of  Chris- 
tianity have  been  pushed  forward  to  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  human  population  ; 
Christian  villages  have  been  reared  in 
the  farthest  wilds  of  Paganism ;  the  prow- 
ling savages  of  Greenland  and  Labrador 
have  been  reclaimed  to  the  habits  and  the 
decencies  of  civilized  life ;  and,  greater 
far  than  any  bliss  or  beauty  which  can  be 
made  to  irradiate  this  fleetmg  pilgrimage^ 
successive  thousands  of  before  untaught 
idolaters  (under  the  effective  tuition  that 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them) 
have  lived  in  the  obedience,  and  died  in 
the  triumphs,  of  the  faith. 

Now  the  essential  character  of  this 
whole  transaction  is  the  same — whethes* 
we  conceive  these  gospel-labourers  to  be 
employed  in  the  business  of  a  home,  or  in 
the  business  of  a  foreign  mission.  By 
the  one  process,  you  carry  the  lessons  of 
our  religion  beyond  ;  ^y  the  otber  you 
^rculate  them  within  the  territory  of 
Christendom.  The  effect  of  the  one  is  to 
spread  Christianity  externally  abroad, 
and  80  perhaps  as  to  sprinkle  many  na- 
doQU.     The  effect  of  the  other  is  to  fill 


up  the  internal  vacancies  and  so  peihaps 
as  thoroughly  to  saturate,  with  Christian 
ity  one  nation.  It  is  not  enough  reflect- 
ed on,  that;  under  the  latter  process,  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  human  spirits 
may  be  medicated  into  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal health,  than  under  the  former ; 
and,  at  all  events,  that  this  latter  also 
must  have  its  accomplishment — ere  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  earth 
even  as  the  waters,  which,  in  their  col- 
lapse admit  of  no  internal  vacancy,  covei 
the  sea.  But  the  position  which  I  chiefly 
want  to  fix  at  present  is,  that,  whether 
the  missionary  movement  be  in  an  out- 
ward or  in  a  homeward  direction,  its 
whole  economy  and  character  may  re 
main  essentially  the  same.  The  enter- 
prise may  be  supported  in  its  expenses  by 
one  party.  It  noay  be  executed  in  its 
work  and  labour  by  another  party.  Each 
may  be  distinct  of  the  other,  and  give  no 
disturbance  to  the  other.  The  secular 
men  may  provide  the  means  ;  yet  the  ec 
clesiasticai  men,  in  their  proper  depart 
ment,  may  have  the  entire  and  uncontrol- 
led management.  They  may  take  their 
support  from  others  in  things  temporal  j 
•yet  suffer  no  invasion  by  them,  on  their 
inviolable  prerogative  of  determining  and 
orderingin  things  spiritual.  Their  main 
tenance  cometh  from  others ;  but  their 
worship,  and  their  creed,  and  their  formu- 
laries, and  their  sacraments,  and  their 
ministrations,  both  of  word  and  of  ordi- 
nances, are  all  their  own.  We  yet  see 
no  compromise  of  principle  in  such  a  con- 
nexion as  this.  There  is  support  given 
upon  the  one  side.  But  there  is  no  sur- 
render, in  the  least  article  either  of  faith 
or  holiness,  made  upon  the  other  side. 
The  only  submission  that  we  can  perceive 
on  the  part  of  these  missionaries  or  min- 
isters to  other  men,  is  a  submission  to  be 
fed  by  them ;  and  that,  that  they  might 
wait  without  distraction  on  the  business 
of  their  own  unshackled  and  uncontrolled 
ministry.  In  this  instance  then,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  the  like  pure  origin,  and 
there  may  be  a  like  or  perhaps  a  surpass- 
ingly-glorious result.  If  by  the  foreign 
mission,  stations  are  planted  along  thfi 
margin  of  eur  peopled  earth — by  the 
home  mission  stations  may  be  muliiplied 
oyer  the  territory  of  our  own  land.  If 
as  the  effect  jof  the  one,  we  now  behold 
villages  of  peace  and  piety  in  the  distan 
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wildernen-HM  the  effect  of  the  ether,  the 
moral  wilderness  around  us  may  foe  light- 
ed tip  and  fertilized  ;  and  we  may  be 
made  to  witness  hoth  a  holier  Sabbath 
and  purer  week-days  than  hercloforei  in 
all  our  parishes.  If,  in  virtue  of  the  mis- 
sionary doings  abroad,  we  read  that  hun- 
dreds of  families  in  some  before  untrod- 
den field  of  heathenism  have  been  Chris- 
tian ized^et  us -not  forget,  that  many  are 
the  cities  of  our  own  islaind,  where,  with- 
out one  mile  of  locomotion,  we  might 
have  converse  With  thousands  of  families, 
which,  but  for  the  same  doings  at  home, 
^  would  be  sunk  in  the  apathy  and  the 
grossness  of  practical  heathenism.  If,  as 
the  fruit  oAhe  one  service,  we  can  appeal 
to  humanized  savages,  and  rudest  wander'* 
ers  of  the  desert,  transformed  into  Chris- 
ttan  and  companionable  men — let  not  the 
splendour  of  this  achievement  eelipse  the 
equal  imporuince  of  the  other  service,  if 
we  can  appeal  to  an  efTectiveiiess  as 
mighty  and  momentous,  in  our  own  cot- 
tage patriarchs,  our  own  virtuous  and 
well-taught  peasantry. 

Now,  we  think  it  is  not  by  a  feuQiful, 
but  by  a  sound  generalization,  that  we 
pass  fVom  the  case  of  a  home  mission,  to 
that  of  an  establishment — which  is  neither 
more  nor  less,  in  fact,  than  a  universal 
home  mission.  At  its  first  institution,  in 
the  days  of  Constantine,  the  very  work 
remained  to  be  done,  wiiich  we  have-now 
specified.  Its  proper  object,  is  not  to  ex- 
tend Christianity  into. ulterior  spaces,  bal 
thoroughly  to  fill  up  the  space  that  had 
been  already  occupied.  It  is  a  far  migh-* 
tier  achievement  than  may  appear  at  first 
view,  completely  to  overtake  the  whole 
length  anci  breadth  of  a  land.  All  the 
itineracies  and  the  traverse  movements  of 
the  many  thousand  missionaiies,  who, 
during  the  three  first  centuries,  lived  and 
•  died  in  the  cause,  fell  short  of  this  accom- 
plishment. They  did  much  in  the  work 
of  spreading  the  gospel  externally ;  font 
they  left  much  undone  in  the  work  of 
spreading  it  internally.  They  had  Chris- 
tianized the  thousands  who  lived  in  cities  ; 
but  the  millions  of  pagans,  or  of  peasantry, 
who  were  yet  unconvetted,  evince  the 
country  to  have  been  every  where  a  great 
moral  fastness,  which,  till  opened  up  by 
an  establishment,  would  remain  impreg- 
nable. Now  this  very  opening  was  pre* 
seated  to  the  minislers  of  Christ,  when 


the  Roman  Emperor,  whether  by  a  move 
ment  of  faith,  or  a  movement  of  philan- 
thropy and  patriotism,  made  territorial  dis- 
tribution of  these  over  his  kingdoms  and 
provinces ;  and  assigning  a  territorial 
revenue*  for  the  labourers  of  this  exten- 
sive vineyard,  enabled  each  to  set  himself 
down  in  his  own  little  vicinity — the  femi- 
lies  of  which  he  could  assemble  to  the 
exercises  of  Christian  piety  on  the  Sab- 
bath,  and  among  whont  he  could  expa- 
tiate through  the  week  in  all  the  offices 
and  attentions  of  Christian  kindness. 
Such  an  offer,  whether  Christianly  or 
but  politically  made  upon  the  one  side, 
could  most  Christianly  be  accepted  and 
recjoiced  in  by  the  other.  It  extended 
inconceivably  the  powers  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  usefulness.  It  brought  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  into  contact  with 
myriads  more  of  imperishable  spirits ; 
and  with  as  holy  a  fervour  as  ever  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  the  devoted  missionary, 
when  the  means  of  an  ampler  .service  to 
the  Redeemer's  cause  were  put  into  his 
hands,  might  the  church  in  these  days 
have  raised  to  heaven  its  orisons  of  purest 
gratitude^ that  kings  at  length  had  become 
its  nursing  fathers,  and  opened  up  to  it  the 
plenteous  harvest  of  all  their  population. 
There  is  just  as  little  of  the  essentially  cor- 
rupt in  this  connexion  between  the  church 
andihe  state,  as  there  is  in  the  connexion  be- 
tween a  missionary  board  and  its  pecuniary 
supporters^  Each  is  a  case  of  the  Earth 
helping,  the  Woman ;  but,  whatever  of 
earthlinesamay  be  upon  the  one  side,  there 
might  be  none,  and  there  needs  be  none,  up- 
on the  other.  The  one  may  assist  in  things 
temporal — while  the  other  may  continue 
to  assert  its  untouched  and  entire  jurisdic- 
tion, as  heretofore,  in  things  spiritual. 
There  might  thus  be  an  alliance  between 
the  Altar  and  the  Throne-*yet  without 
the  feculence  of  any  earthly  intermixture 
being'  at  all  engendered  by  it.  The  state 
Avails  itself  of  the  church's  services  ;  and 
the  church  gives  back  again  no  other 
than  the  purest  services  of  the  sanctuary. 
its  single  aim,  as  heretofore,  is  the  pre- 
paration of  citizens  for  heaven ;  but,  in 
virtue  ef  the  blessings  which  Christianity 
scatters  on  its  way,  do  the  princes  of  this 
world  find  that  these  are  the  best  citizeii 
of  earth — and  that  the  cheap  defence  of 
nations,  the  best  safeguard  of  their  pros- 
^rity  and  their  power,  is  a  univ^rsSi 
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ChristMD  educaliioii  There  needs  be 
noaght,  we  repeat,  ot  contamiaatioa  in 
!hi&  The  state  pays  the  church ;  yet 
the  church,  ia  the  entire  possession  of  ail 
those  privileges  and  powers  which  are 
strictly  ecclesiastical,  maintains  the  in- 
tegrity of  her  faith  and. worship  notwith- 
standing. She  might  be  the  same  hal- 
lowed church,  a^  when  thefirvs  of  mar- 
tyrdom were  biasing  around  her — the 
same  spiiituality  among  her  ministera^*- 
the  same  lofty  independance  in  uU  her 
pulpits.  The  effect  of  an  establishment 
is  not  necessarily  to  corrupt  Christianity, 
but  to  extend  it — no^  necessarily)  to  vitiate 
the  ministrations  of  the  gof  pel,  but  cer- 
tainly to  disseuiinate  those  iministraiioos 
more  intimately  amongst,  as  well  as  to 
bear  them  more  difiusively  abroad  over 
the  families  of  the  land. 

But  just  as  in  philosophy  and  politics, 
there  are  mistakes  upon  this  subject  of  a 
reiigidus  establishment,  from  the  very 
common  error  of  not  assigning  the  right 
efit'ct  to  its  right  cause.  There  is  a  kind 
of  vague  and  general  imagination,  as  if 
corruption  were  the  invariable  accom- 
paniment of  such  an  alliance  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical ;  and  this  has 
been  greatly  fostered,  by  the  tremendously 
corrupt  Popery,  which  followed  in  his- 
torical succession  after  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  the  days  of  Constan- 
tine,  and  which  certainly  holds  out,  in 
vivid  contrast,  the  difference  between  this 
religion  in  the  period  of  its  suffering,  and 
this  religion  in  the  period  of  its  security 
and  triumph.  But  it  were  well  to  dis- 
criminate the  preciseoriginof this  fright- 
ful degeneracy.  It  arose  not  from  with- 
out ;  it  arose  from  wkhio.  It  was  not 
because  of  any  ascendency  by  the  state 
over  the  church  whom  it  now  paid,  and 
thereby  trenched  upon  its  independence 
in  things  spiritual.  It  was  because  of  an 
ascendency  by  the  church  over  the  state, 
the  effect  of  that  superstitious  terror 
which  it  wielded  over  the  imaginations 
of  men,  and  which  it  most  unworthily 
prostituted  to  the  usurpation  of  power  in 
things  temporal. 

The  fea?  that  many  have  of  an  establish- 
meal,  is,  lest  through  it,  the  state  sliould 
obtain  too  great  power  over  the  church, 
and  so  be  able  to  graft  its  own  secularity, 
or  its  own  spirit  of  worldliness,  on  the 
pure  system  of  the  gospel, — whereas  the 
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actHdl  misithief  of  Popery,  lay  in  the 
church  having  ootaiaed  too  great  power 
over  the  state  ;  and  in  the  false  doctrines 
which, it  devised,  to  strengthen  and  per 
petuate  a  temporal  dominion  which  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  iL  There 
is  no  analogy  between  the  apprehended 
evils  of  Christianity  from  an  establishment 
now-a-days,  and  the  actual  evils  inflicted 
on  Christianity  by  the  corrupt  and  auda< 
cious  'hierarchy  of  Rome.  The  thing 
dreaded  from  that  connexion  between  the 
church  and  state  which  an  establishment 
implies,  is  4est  the  state,  stepping  beyond 
its  own  legitimate  province,  should  make  « 
invasion  upon  the  chuich  ;  and  so,  by  a 
heterogeneous  ingredient  from  without,  in 
some  way  adultei!ate  the  faith.  'i*he 
thing  experienced,  on  the  contrary,  wa.^ 
that  the  church,' stepping  beyond  its  le- 
gitimate province,  nuule  an  invasion  upon 
the  state.,  and  all  the  adulteration  prac- 
tised, either  on  the  worship  or  the  lessons 
of  Christianity,  was  gendered  from  within. 
So  far  from,  the  state  having  too  much 
power,  so  that  it  tould  make  unlawful  in* 
vasioB  on  the  church — it  had  too  little 
power,  so  that  it  could  not  resist  the  un- 
lawful invasion  made  by  the  church  upon 
itself  The  theoretical  fear  is,  lest  the 
state  should  meddle  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  church  ;  the  historical  fact  is,  that 
the  church  meddled  with  the  prerogative 
of  the  stat&  So  far  from  the  apprehend- 
ed corruption  having  experience  to  rest 
upon,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse*-of  the 
actual  corruption.  But  the  truth  is,  that, 
after  many  conflicts,  the  matter  is  now 
better  understood  ;  and  the  understanding 
is,  that  neither  should  isieddle  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  other.  The  state  may 
pay  the  church  f  yet  without  conceding 
to  it  one  particle  of  temporal  sovereignty. 
The  church  may  serve  the  state ;  yet 
without  tl:^- surrender  of  one  spiritual  pre- 
rogative. To  teach  the  people  Christian- 
ity— 4hat  is  the  church's  service.  To 
teach  them  no  other  than  what  -itself 
judges  to  be  the.  Christianity  of  the  Bi- 
ble-r-<-that  is  the  church's  prerogative. 
To  deal  out  among  our  parish  families 
the  lessons  of  faith  and  of  holiness — ^thie 
is  the  church's  incumbent  duty.  But  that 
these  shall  be  no  other  than  what  itself 
judges  tij  be  the  very  lessons  of  that 
Scripture  whose  guidance  in  things  spiri- 
tual it  exclusively  follows,  and  that  in  thif 
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judgment  ao  power  on  earth  shall  con- 
trol it, — this  is  the  church's  inviolable 
privilege.  The  state  might  maintain  a 
scholastic  establishment ;  but,  Avithout 
charging  itself  with  the  methods  of  ordi- 
nary education,  leave  these  to  the  teach- 
ers. Or  the  state  might  maintain  an  ec- 
clesiastical establishment;  but,  without 
charging  itself  with  the  methods  of  Chris- 
tian education,  leave  these  to  the  church. 
In  both  cases  it  would  multiply  and  ex- 
tend over  the  land  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion. Yet  the  kind  of  instruction  it 
might  leave  to  other  authorities,  to  other 
boards  of  management  than  its  own  ;  and 
this  were  the  way  to  secure  the  best 
scholarship,  and  the  best  Christianity, 
For  the  sake  of  an  abundant  gospel  dis- 
pensation, we  are  upheld  'in  things  tem- 
poral by  the  state.  For  the  sake  of  a 
pure  gospel  dispensation,  we  are  left  in 
things  spiritual  to  ourselves  ;  and  on  our- 
selves ;  and  on  ourselves  alone  does  it 
depend,  whether  the  church  now  might 
not  be  the  same  saintly  and  unsullied 
church,  that  it  was  in  tAe  days  of  martyr- 
dom— as  spiritual  in  its  creed,  as  purely 
apostolic  in  its  spirit,  as  holy  in  all  its 
services. 

We  will  not  allege  the  infallibility  of 
our  own  church  ;  for  this  were  Popery 
though  in  the  dress  of  Protestantism.  We 
will  not  contend  for  the  wisdom  and  the 
rectitude  of  all  its  doings ;  for  we  hold 
that  there  is  neither  individual  nor  corpo- 
rate perfection  upon  the  earth.  But  let 
the  distinction  be  made  between  the  acts 
of  an  establishment  and  the  powers  of  an 
establishment;  and  we  know  not,  if, 
through  the  whole  of  Christendom,  there 
bo  one  more  happily  devised  in  any  other 
country  for  the  religious  good  of  its  pop- 
ulation. The  fitness  of  a  machine  is  one 
thing ;  the  working  of  it  is  another.  We 
feel  as  iT  it  were  no  more  thanta  warrant- 
able confidence,  when  we  stand  up  for 
.he  former — though  we  should  feel  it  a 
most  tremendous  presumption,  did  we,  in 
every  instance  and  upon  all  occasions, 
stand  up  for  the  latter.  In  regard  to  the 
fitness  of  the  mechanism,  it  may  be  the 
best  possible.  In  regard  to  the  actual 
working  of  the  mechanism,  one  would 
need  to  side  with  all  the  majorities  which 
have  occurred  for  two  centuries,  and 
under  all  the  changes  of  ecclesiastical 
folicjr,  ere  he  could  conscieotir  usly  af- 


firm, that  it  has  at  all  times  be^i  the  best 
possible.  Still,  amid  all  the  imputatiom 
and  the  errors  which  its  greatest  enemies 
may  have  laid  to  'is  door,  we  hold,  that, 
upon  the  alternaiive  of  its  existence  or 
non-existence,  there  would  hang  a  most 
fearful  odds  to  the  Christianity  of  Scot- 
land. Let  us  admit  it  as  true,  that  the 
apparatus  miffht  be  myde  greatly  more 
efiective, — still  it  is  true  that  a  deadly 
effect  would  follow,  and  be  felt  to  her  re- 
motest parishes,  were  the  apparatus  taken 
down.  It  were  tantamount  to  a  moral 
blight  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land ;  and  though  we  have  not  time  to 
demonstrate,  what  now  we  have  only 
time  to  affirm — yet,  with  all  the  certainty 
of  experimental  demonstration  we  say  it 
that  the  ministrations  of  our  church  then 
done  away  would  never  be  replaced,  to 
within  a  tenth  of  their  efficacy,  by  all  the 
zeal  and  energy  and  talent  of  private  ad- 
venturers. There  would  arise  no  com 
pensation  for  the  present  regular  supply 
There  would  arise  no  compensation  for 
its  fulness.  Instead  of  the  frequent  Par 
ish  Church  (that  most  beauteous  of  al 
spectacles  to  a  truly  Scottish  heart,  be- 
cause to  him  the  richest  in  moral  associ 
ation  ;  and  to  whom  therefore  its  belfrey 
peeping  forth  from  crrnong  the  thick  ver 
dure  of  the  trees  which  embosom  it,  is 
the  sweetest  and  the  fairest  object  in  the 
landscape) — instead  of  this,  we  should  be- 
hold the  bare  and  thinly-scattered  meet 
ing-houses.  For  the  large  intervening 
spaces,  we  should  have  nothing  but  pre- 
carious and  transcient  itinerancies  to  trus 
to.  The  well  established  habit  of  Sab- 
bath attendance,  now  as  constant  with 
many  of  our  families  as  the  weekly  re- 
currence of  the  parish  bell,  would  necces- 
sarily  disappear.  Ii\  a  moral  sense,  they 
would  become  the  wast^  and  the  howling 
wildernesses  of  Scotland.  We  feel  quite 
assured,  that,  under  this  withering  de- 
privation, a  hard  and  outlandish  aspect 
would  gather  on  the  face  of  our  people. 
The  cities  might  be  somewhat  served  as 
heretofore,  but  th^  innumerable  hamlets 
would  be  forsaken  ;  and;  just  as  it  waf 
anterior  to  an  establishment  at  all,  oui 
peasants  would  again  become  Pagans,  or, 
under  the  name  and  the  naked  ritual  of 
Christianity,  would  sink  into  the  blind- 
ness and  the  brutality  and  the  sad  aliena- 
tion of  Paganism. 
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But,  without  enlarging  on  this  con- 
sideration, in  which  however  there  lies 
much  of  the  strength  of  our  cause,  let  us 
briefly  recur  to  the  leading  argument  of 
the  day.  It  is  not  true  that  corruption 
must  auhere,  in  virtue  of  its  very  nature 
and  as  by  necessity,  to  an  establishment. 
There  will  be  corruption  in  fact ;  but 
rightly  to  estimate  the  quarter  it  c^mes 
from,  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  nature  of  the  institution  and  the  nature 
of  man.  In  virtue  of  the  former,  there 
may  be  no  contamination  ;  while  in  virtue 
of  the  latter,  there  may  be  a  great  deal. 
An  establishment  may  in  this  case  be  the 
occasional,  but  not  the  efficient  cause  of 
mischief  The  machine  may  be  fault- 
less ;  but  exposed,  as  it  must  be,  while 
the  spedes  lasts,  to  the  intromission  of 
hands,  which  to  a  certain  degree  will 
taint  and  vitiate  all  that  they  come  in  con- 
tact with.  The  remedy  is  not  to  demol- 
ish the  machine,  and  transfer  the  hands 
which  wrought  it  to  other  managements 
and  other  modes  of  operation — There 
will  still  be  corruption  notwithstanding. 
It  will  prove  a  vain  attempt  at  escape,  if 
you  think  to  make  it  good  by  transferring 
numan  nature  from  the  economy  b(  an 
establishment  to  the  economy  of  any  of 
oar  sectaries.  The  human  nature  which 
you  thus  transfer,  will  carry  its  own  virus 
along  with  it ;  and,  while  that  nature  re- 
mains there  will  be  corruption  in  both, 
and  which  is  strictly  chargeable  neither 
on  the  one  economy  nor  on  the  other. 
It  follows  not  therefore,  because  of  this 
one  or  that  other  abuse,  that  the  frame- 
work of  our  establishment  should  be 
destroyed.  To  make  head  against  an 
abuse,  we  should  direct  our  efforts  to  the 
place  where  the  abuse  originated — not  to 
the  machinery  therefore  in  the  present 
instance  but  to  the  men  who  work  the 
machinery.  It  is  not  to  a  constitutional 
or  polit  cal  change  in  any  of  our  establish- 
ments, that  we  should  look  for  the  coming 
regeneration  of  our  land.  It  is  to  a 
moral  and  spiritual  change  in  those  who 
administer  tnem.  It  is  there,  and  not  in 
the  framework,  where  the  change  and 
the  correction  ought  to  be  made.  This 
is  the  way  by  which  to  get  rid  of  corrup- 
tion, and  not  by  putting  forth  upon  our 
national  institutions  the  innovating  hand 
of  a  destroyer.  ""  There  is  corruption  in 
the  civil  government  of  our  empire — yet 


that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
brought  to  dissolution.  There  is  corrup* 
tion  in  the  municipal  government  of  our 
towns — yet  what  fearful  anarchy  would , 
ensue,  should  that  be  made  the  pretext  for 
another  overthrow ;  and  every  populous 
community  in  our  land  were  left  without 
a  presiding  magistracy  to  check  and  to 
control  them.  There  is  corruption,  we 
will  say  it,  in  every  family  government 
throughout  the  nation — yetmvho  can  tell 
the  numerous  ills  that  would  fester  in 
every  household,  and  flow  over  in  innu- 
merable streams  upon  society,  were  the 
rights  and  the  restraints  of  parental  au- 
thority therefore  put  an  end  to?  And 
there  may  be  corruption  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical government  of  our  own  church. 
This  may  be  true,  and  yet  it  be  just  as 
true,  that  if,  either  by  the  poliey  of  in- 
fatuated rulers  or  by  the  frenzy  of  an  in- 
fatuated people,  this  church  were  swept 
avray — it  would  inflict  a  most  deleterious 
blow  on  the  character  of  Scotland  and 
the  Christianity  of  Scotland's  families. 
It  is  not  by  the  violence  of  public  hos- 
tility against  our  church  that  the  nation 
is  to  be  reformed — it  is  rather  by  the  con- 
trol of  the  public  opinion  upon  her  minis- 
ters ;  and  most  of  all,  by  the  answer  from 
Heaven  to  the  people's  prayers,  that  her 
priests  may  be  clothed  with  salvation. 
Were  the  establishment,  and  that,  too, 
under  the  pretext  of  its  corruption,  de- 
stroyed— this  would  da  nothing,  and 
worse  than  nothing.  Were  the  establish- 
ment, either  in  the  whole,  or  in  certain 
parts  of  its  constitution  reformed — this, 
of  itself,  would  do  little ;  and  so  liule,  as 
to  stamp  insignificance  on  many  a  contest 
of  ecclesiastical  policy.  Were  the  es- 
tablish men.t  to  have  the  Spirit  of  Qod 
poured  forth  upon  its  clergy — ^then,  with 
the  multiplication  of  its  churches  and 
parishes  made  more  commensurate  to 
the  wants  of  our  increasing  population-— 
this,  and  this  alone,  would  do  every  thing. 
A  conscientious  minister,  even  with  the 
establishment  precisely  as  it  is,  has  within 
its  borders,  the  liberty  and  the  privilege 
of  unbounded  usefulness.  He  has  scope 
and  outlet  there,  for  the  largest  desires  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  He  has  a  pai  Ish 
within  which  he  might  multiply  his 
assiduities  at  pleasure ;  and  with  no  other 
control,  but  of  the  word  of  God  over  his 
doctrines,    and    his    veivieet    and    hit 
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p^rayers.  Shouid  he  quarrel  •nvith  the 
reigning  policy  of  our  church,  he  has  a 
place  for  the  utterance  of  his  testimony, 
,  against  all  he  might  esteem  to  be  its  de- 
fections and  its  errors.  He  can  give  his 
eloquence  and  his  Tote  to  the  strength  of 
Its  minorities.  He  can,  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  his  own  name,  and  of  his  own 
proclaimed  or  recorded  opinion,  add  to 
the  moral  force  which  always  lies  in  an 
opposition  of«principle,  and  which  num- 
bers cannot  overbear.  All  this  he  may 
do, and  without  forfeiting  the  respect,  nay 
even  the  kindness,  of  his  adversaries. 
But  to  go  back  from  the  courts  of  our  es- 
tablishment to  its  parishes,  where  after 
all  he  is  on  his  best  vantage-ground  for 
the  services  of  Christian  patriotism,  he 
can  there  expatiate  without  restraint  in 
all  the  dteds  and  the  devices  of  highest 
usefulness.  It  is  on  this  precious  home- 
walk  of  piety  and  peace,  that  he  eaa  ac- 
quit himself  of  his  noblest  ministrations 
for  the  interests  of  our  iknmortal  nature, 
and  the  good  of  human  society.  It  is 
there  where  he  sheds  the  purest  influences 
around  him,  whether  by  the  holiness  of 
his  pulpit  or  the  kindness  of  his  house- 
hold ministrations.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
stronger  yet  happier  ascendant,  than  that 
which  belongs  to  a  parish  minister,  who, 
throned  in  the  cordialities  of  his  people, 
finds  unbounded  welcome  at  every  cot- 
tage door  ;.  and  by  his  unwearied  atten- 
tion at  sicknesses,  and  deaths,  and  fune- 
rals, has  implicated  the  very  sound  of  his 
name  and  idea  of.  his  person  with  the 
dearest  interests  of  families.  We  posi* 
tively  know  not,  if  any  where  else  than 
under  this  mild  patriarchal  economy,  a 
scene  of  so  much  moral  loveliness  can  be 
found — or  one  where  the  hopes  .of  heaven, 
and  the  best  and  kindest  affections  of 
earth,  are  so  beautifully  blended,  to  up- 
hold a  system  which  covers  all  the  land 
with  so  bland  and  benignant  an  economy 
as  this,  may  well  be  termed  the  cheap 
defence  of  the  nation.  To  uproot  it,  is 
the  Gothic  imagination  of  certain  unfeel- 
ing calculators,  whose  sole  principle,  in 
the  science  of  their  politics,  is  a  heartless 
arithmetic  ;  but  who,  in  the  midst  of  their 
plodding  computations,  have  overlooked 
what  that  is  which  constitutes  the  chief 
element  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  a 
nation's  greatness. 

It  is  cir  part  Id  vindicate  the  worth 


and  iropoTtsince  of  a  ^huick  establish- 
ment to  society  ;  and  th  j  is  best  done  by 
the  worth  and  importance  of  our  servicer 
This  will  form  our  best  security,  infinite- 
It  belter  than  any  which  statesmen  can 
devise^  There  were  certain  recent  alarms 
in  which  I  could  not  participate,  because 
I  felt  that  any  apprehended  danger  from 
without,  might  be  greatly  more  tha& 
counteracted  by  a  moral  defence  from 
within.  This  is  the  reaction  by  which 
we  have  hitherto  stood  our  ground, 
against  infidelity  on  the  one  hand  ano 
sectarianism  on  the  other ;  and  with  such 
an  effect,  that,  with  enough  of  energy  and 
conscientiousness  arni  enlightened  zeal  on 
the  part  of  her  ministers,  all  the  menaces 
and  agitation  by  which  we  are  surround- 
ed, will  only  rivet  the  Church  of  Scotland 
more  firmly  upon  -her  basis,  and  rally 
more  dosely  around  her  cause  che  wise 
and  the  good  of  our  nation. 

In  regard  to  an  establishment,  it  makes 
all  the  difierence  in  the  world  to  a  consci- 
entious man,  whether  it  exposes  the 
church  to  the  evil  of  an  overbearing  con- 
straint from  without;  or,  m  common 
with  every  other  Christian  society,  to  the 
evil  6(  a  spontaneous  corruption  from 
within  its  own  bosom.  If  not  to  the  for- 
mer, he  may  carry  entire  into  the  estab- 
lishment, all  his  powers  and  his  liberty 
of  usefulness.  If  only  to  the  latter,  he 
may  personally  have  no  share  in  the  cor- 
ruption ;  and  politically,  i(  such  be  the 
constitution  of  the  church  that  he  is  vest- 
ed with  the  privilege,  he  may  resist,  and 
if. overcome,  may  lift  his  testimony  against 
it.  In  all  these  respects,  we  know  of  no- 
thing morQ  perfect  than  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  is,  to 
each  of  its  members,  an  independent  voice 
from  within ;  and  from  without  there  is 
no  force  or  authority  whatever  in  maUers 
ecclesiastkral.  They  who  feel  dislike  to 
an  establishment,  do  so  in  general  because 
of  their  recoil  from  all  contract  and  com- 
munication with  the  state.  We  have  no 
other  communiciation  with  the  state  than 
that  of  being  maintained  by  it — aftei 
which  we  are  left  to  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  our  great  home  mission,  with  al. 
the  purity  and  the  piety  and  the  independ« 
ence  of  any  missionary  board.  We  are 
exposed  to  noihing  from  without,  which 
can  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  apostolic^i 
character,  if  ourselves  do  not  violate  it. 
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And  neither  are  we  exposed  to  aught, 
which  can  trench  on  tne  authority  of  the 
apostolical  office,  if  bursal vea  we  make 
no  surrender  of  it.     In  things  ecclesiasti- 
cal we  decide  all.     Some  of  these  things 
may  be  done  wrong;  but  still  they  are 
onr  majorities  which  do  it     They  are 
not,  they  cannot,  be  forced  upon  us  from 
without.     Wfi  own  no  head  of  the  church 
but  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ.     Whatever  is 
done  ecclesiastically  is  done  by  our  min- 
isters, acting  in  His  nafme,  and  in  profest 
submission  to  His  authority.     Implicated 
as  the  church  and  the  state  are  imagined 
to  be,  they  are  not  so  implicated,  as  that, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts,  a  full  and  final  effect  can  be 
giren  to  any  proceeding,  by  which  the 
good  of  Christianity  and  the  religion  of 
our  people  may  be  affected.     There  is 
not  a  clerical  appointment,  which  can 
take  place  in  any  of  our  parishes,  till  \ve 
have  sustained  it      Even  the  law  of  pat- 
ronage, right  or  wrong,  is  in  force  not  by 
the  power  of  the  state,  but  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  church  ]^  and,  with  all  its  fan- 
cied omnipotence,  has  no  other  basis  that 
that  of  our  majorities  to  rest  upon.     It 
should  never  be  forgotlen,  that,  in  things 
ecclesiastical,  the  highest  power  of  our 
church  is  amenable  to  no  higher  power 
on  earth  for  its  decisions.    It  can  exclude, 
it  can  deprive,  it  can' depose  at  pleasure. 
External  force  might  make  an  obnoxious 
individual  the  holder  of  a  benefice ;  but 
there  is  no  external  force  in  these  realms, 
that  could  make  him  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland      There  is  not  one 
thing  which  the  state  can  do  to  our  inde- 
pendent and   indestructible  church,   but 
strip  her  of  its  temporalities.  "  Nee  iamen 
consurmbaiuT^^    she    would    remain    a 
church   notwithstanding — stronger   than 
everj  in  the  props  of  her  own  moral  and 
inherent  greatness;  and,  at  least  strong 
as  ever,  in  the  reverence  of  her  country^s 
population — she  was  as  much  a  church 
in  her  days  of  suffering,  as  in  her  days  of 
outward  security  and  triumph — when  a 
wandering  outcost,  with  nought  but  the 
mountiiin  breezes  to  play  around  her,  and 
nought  but  the  caves  of  the  earth  to  shel- 
ter  her,  as  now  when  admitted   to   the 
bowers  of  an  establishment     The  maffis- 
trate  might  withdraw  his  protection ;  and 
•he   cease   to   be  an  establishment  any 
eager — ^but  in  all  the  high  matters  of  sa- 


cred and  spiritual  jurisdiction,  she  wovH 
be  the  same  as  before.  With  or  without 
an  establishment,  she,  in  these,  is  the  un* 
fettered  mistress  of  her  doings.  The 
King  by  himself,  or  by  his  representative, 
might  be  a  lookeron  ;  but  more,  the  King 
cannot,  the  King  dare  not 

But  We  gladly  bring  our  argument  to 
a  clo^e.    It  has  been  well  remarked,  that 
in  the  abstract  discussion  of  rights  be 
tween  which  there  may  be  collision,  it  k 
difficult  to  avoid  a  certain  tone  of  harsh- 
ness— ft  spirit  the  most  unlike  possible  to 
tliat  which  should  be,  and  indeed  to  that 
which  actually  is,  in  real  and  living  ex- 
emplification.     The   vindication  of  our 
establishment,  as  far  as  we  have  proceed- 
ed in  it,  necessarily  involves  the  vindica- 
tion of  our  order  from  the  charge — that, 
because  supported  by  the  state,  we  are 
therefore  as  if  by  necessary  consequence, 
a  mean  and  mercenary  priesthood.     In 
repelling  this,  we  cannot  but  assert  the 
real  independence  which  belong  to  us ; 
but  let  not  the  assertion  of  our  ind(-pend- 
ence  be  interpreted  into  an  assertion  of 
disrespect   or  defiance.     What   we  say 
and  say  truly  in  the  abstract,  may  in, the 
concrete  be  never  realized ;  and  for  this 
best  and  most  desirable  of  all  reasons,  that 
the  one  party  might  never  be  put  on  the 
hardy  and  resolute  defence  of  its  prerog- 
ative, just  bec!luse  the  other  party  may 
never  have  the  wish  or  the  thought  to  in- 
vade it     l^ere  is  many  an  ancient  and 
venerable  possession  in  our  land,  whose 
rights  are  never  called  forth  from  their 
depository,  or  produced  in  court — just  be- 
cause they  are  never  trampled  on.     And 
so  of  the  rights  of  our  church — there 
might  be  no  call  for  the  parade  or  for  the 
production  of  thern,  just  because  there 
might  be  no  contest ;  and  we  are  left  to 
the  undisturbed  exercise  of  every  power 
which  legitimately  belongs  to  us.     It  is 
thus  that  for  oenturies,  nay  for  a  whole 
millennium,  we  can  imagine  a  prosper- 
ous and  a  picific   union,  between   the 
church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  * 
upon  the  other — a  union  most  fruitful  in 
blessings  to  both — the  church  rendering 
to  the  state  that  most  precious  of  all  servi- 
ces, the  rearing  of  a  virtuous  and  orderly 
and  loyal  population  ;  and  the  state  giv* 
ing  tenfold  extent  and  efficacy  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  church,  by  multiplying  ani 
upholding  its  stations  all  over  the  lands 
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tnd  providing  it  in  fact  with  approaches 
to  the  door  of  every  family.  There 
is  here  no  compromise  of  sound  principle 
on  the  part  of  the  church — for  it  is  not  in 
drivelling  submission  to  the  authority  of 
man,  it  is  in  devout  submission  to  the 
high  authority  of  Heaven,  that  we  tell 
ovr  people  to  honour  the  knng,  to  obey 
magistrates,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 
life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  and 
meddle  not  with  them  who  are  given 
to  change.  Neither  is  there  any  com- 
promise of  soimd  policy  on  the  part  of 


the  state — for  the  Christian  education  of 
the  people,  is  the  high  road  to  all  the  beat 
objects  of  patriotism.  In  such  an  inter* 
course  of  benefits  as  this,  there  needs  not, 
we  repeat  it,  be  so  much  as  a  taint  of 
worldliness.  We  may  retain  entire  our 
apostolic  fervour  and  our  apostolic  sim- 
plicity notwithstanding — pure  as-  in  the 
season  of  our  most  dark  and  trying 
ordeals — equally  pure  in  the  sunshine  of 
blandness  and  cordiality,  between  a  Chris- 
tian church  and  an  enlightened  Govern 
ment. 


SERMON  XXXVra. 

On  the  Honour  due   to  all  Men. 
"Honour  all  men. Honoiir the king.*'~l  Petbr.  ii.  17. 


To  honour  all  men  is  alike  the  lesson 
of  Philosophy  and  Religion.  He  who 
studies  Humanity,  not  according  to  its 
accidental  distinctions  in. society,  but  in 
its  great  and  general  characteristics — he 
who  looks  to  its  moral  nature  as  a  piece 
of  curious  and  interesting  mechanism,  all 
whose  processes  are  as  accurately  exem- 
plified in  the  mind  of  the  poorest  indi- 
vidual, as  the  laws  or  the  constructions 
of  anatomy  are  in  his  body-:-he  whose 
office  it  is  to  contemplate  the  fabric  of  its 
principles  and  powers,  and  who  can  re- 
cognise even  in  humble  life  the  goodliest 
specimens  of  both — with  him  the  distinc- 
tions of  rank  are  apt  to  be  lost  and  forgot- 
ten, in  the  homage  which  he  renders  to 
man,  simply  as  the  possessor  of  a  consti- 
tution that  has  so  often  exercised  and  re- 
eled his  faculties  as  an  object  of  liberal 
curiosity.  The  homeliest  peasant  bears 
within  the  confines  of  his  inner  man,  that 
very  tablet  on  the  lines  and  characters  of 
A^hich  the  highest  philosopher  may  for 
.  years  perhaps  have  been  most  intensely 
gazing.  All  the  secrets  of  our  wondrous 
economy  are  deposited  there  ;  and.  in  the 
heart  even  of  the  most  unlettered  man, 
the  memory,  and  the  understanding,  and 
the  imagination,  and  the  conscience,  and 
every  other  function  and  property  of  the 
yet  inaccessible  soul  are  ail  in  busy  oper- 
itioD.     To  the  owner  of  such  an  unex- 


plored microcosm,  we  attach  somewhat 
of  the  same  .  reverence  which  we  enter" 
tain  for  some  profound  and  hidden  myi* 
tery — and  he  who  has  laboured  most 
anxiously  to  seize  upon  the  mysteries  of 
our  nature,  and  therefore  feels  most  pro- 
foundly how  deep  and  how  inscrutable 
they  are,  he  perhaps  is  the  most  predis* 
posed  by  his  pursuits  and  his  habits  to 
"  honour  all  men." 

Somewhat  of  the  same  sentiment  is 
impressed  upon  us«in  the  midstof  a  crowd 
—or  as  we  pass  along  that  street  which 
is  alive  from  morning  to  night  with  its 
endless  flow  of  passengers.  We  are 
aware  of  no  contemplation,  that  is  more 
fitted  to  annihilate  in  one^s  own  mind  the 
importance  of  self;  or  rather  to  multiply 
this  feeling,  and  make  it  be  transferred  by 
us  to  each  individual  of  that  restless  and 
eager  population  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded. To  think  of  each  having  with- 
in the  precincts  of  his  own  bosom,  a 
chamber  of  thoughts  and  purposes,  and 
fond  imaginations  as  warm  and  teeming 
as  our  own,  and  of  the  busy  history  that 
'  is  going  on  there ;  that  every  one  of  the 
immense  multitude  is  the  centre  of  his 
own  distinct  amphitheatre,  which,  how- 
ever unknown  to  us,  is  the  universe  to 
him ;  that  each  meditative  countenance 
of  the  vast  and  interminable  number  be- 
speaks a  play  of  hopes,  and  wishes,  and 
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iiiteresis  within,  in  every  way  ns  actire, 
and  felt  to  be  of  as  great  magnitade  and 
urgency,  as  we  experience  in  ourseWes 
—further  to  think  that  should  my  own 
heart  cease  its  palpitations,  and  were  the 
light  of  my  own  wakeful  spirit  to  be  ex- 
tinguished'for  ever,  that  still  there  would 
be  a  world  as  foil  of  life  and  intelligence 
as  before ;  to  think  of  myself  as  an  un* 
missed  or  unnoticed  thing  amoncp  the 
myriads  who  are  around  me,  or  rather  to 
think  that  with  each  of  these  myriads 
there  are  desires  as  vivid,  and  sensibilities 
M  deep,  and  cares  as  engrossing,  and 
social  or  family  affections  as  tender,  as 
those  which  I  carry  about  with  me  in 
that  little  world  to  which  no  one  eye  hath 
access  but  the  eye  of  my  own  conscious' 
ness — ^there  is  a  humility  that  ought  to 
be  impressed  by  such  a  contemplation ; 
or,  if  i:  do  not  utterly  abase  the  reckoning 
that  we  have  of  ourselves,  it  ought  at 
least  to  exalt  our  reckoning  of  all  other 
men,  and  teach  us  to  hold  ip  honour  those, 
who  in  the  workings  of  the  same  nature 
and  fellowship  of  the  very  same  interests 
so  thoroughly  partake  with  us. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  what  may  be  called 
the  outward  magnitude  of  these  interests, 
there  is  a  wide  distance  between  a  sover- 
eign and  his  subject — ^between  the  cares 
of  an  empire,  and  the  cares  of  a  small 
household  eccmomy.  That  is,  the  em- 
pire externally  speaking  is  greater  than 
the  household — while  inwardly  the  cares, 
the  cogitations,  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart,  whether  oppressive  or  joyful,  may 
oe  altogether  the  same.  They  be  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  objects,  wherewith  the 
monarch  is  conversant,  and  that  keep  in 
play  the  system  of  his  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, just  as  it  is  upon  a  different  sort  of 
food  that  his  blood  circulates  or  that  his 
physical  system  is  upholden.  But  as  the 
peasant  is  like  to  him  in  respect  of  anato- 
my, so,  with  all  the  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, he  is  substantially  like  to  him,  in 
the  frame  and  mechanism  of  his  spirit. 
The  outward  causes  by  which  each  is 
excited  are  vastly  difie rent;  but  the  in- 
ward excitement  of  both  is  the  same — 
and,  could  we  explore  the  little  world 
that  is  in  each  of  the  two  bosoms,  we 
should  recognise  in  each  tne  same  busy 
rotation  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  wishes 
and  anxieties.  If  it  be  indeed  a  just  cal- 
culation, that  there  is  a  superiority,  a  sur- 


passin^f  worth  in  the  moral  which  fitr 
outweighs  the  material,  then,  let  the  cot- 
tage be  as  widely  dissimilar  from  the 
palace  as  it  may,  there  is  a  similarity  be* 
tween  their  inhabitants,  not  in  that  which 
is  minute,  but  in  that  which  is  momentous 
— and  our  weightiest  arguments  for  hon* 
ouring  the  king  bear  with  efficacy  upon 
the  lesson,  to  honour  all  men. 

And  moreover,  let  us  but  rate  the  im- 
portance of  one  thinking  and  living  spirit, 
when  compared  with  all  the  mute  and 
unconscious  materialism  which  is  in  our 
universe.  Without  such  a  spirit,  the 
whole  of  visible  existence  were  but  an 
idle  waste-— a  nothingness— *for  what  is 
beauty  were  there  no  eye  to  look  upon  it, 
and  what  is  music  were  there  no  ear  to 
listen,  and  what  is  matter  in  all  its  rich 
and  wondrous  varieties  without  a  specta- 
tor mind  to  be  regaled  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  them  ?  One  might  conceive  tho 
very  panorama  that  now  surrounds  us — 
the  same  earth  and  sea  and  skies  that  we 
now  look  upon — ^the  same  graces  on  the 
face  of  terrestrial  nature,  the  same  rolling 
wonders  in  the  firmament — yet  without 
one  spark  of  thought  or  animation 
throughout  the  unpeopled  amplitude. 
This  in  effect  were  nonentity.  To  put 
out  all  the  consciousness  that  is  in  nature 
were  tantamount  to  the  annihilation  of  na- 
ture ;  and  the  lighting  up  again  of  but 
one  mind  in  the  midst  of  this  desolation, 
would  of  itself  restore  significancy  to  the 
scene,  and  be  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  first  creation  of  it.  In  other  words, 
one  living  mind  is  of  more  worth  than  a 
dead  universe— or  there  is  that  in  every 
sin}^ 
homai 

should  yield  to  all  the  wealth  of  this  low- 
er world,  to  all  those  worlds  that  roll  in 
spaciousness  and  in  splendour  through 
the  vastnesses  of  astronomy. 

Our  Saviour  Himself  hath  instituted 
the  comparison  between  a  world  and 
a  soul — and,  whether  both  were  alike 
perishable  or  alike  enduring,  His  esti- 
mate of  the  soul's  superiority  would  hold. 
He  founds  his  computation  on  ou  r  brief  ten- 
ure of  all  that  iis  earthly,  and  on  the  mag- 
nitude of  those  abiding  interests  which 
wait  the  immortal  spirit  in  other  scenes 
of  existence.  All  men  are  immortal. 
There  is  a  grandeur  of  destination  here.| 
that  far  outweighs  all  the  pride  and  pre> 


lingle  peasant  to  which  I  owe  sublimer 
lomage,  than,  if  untenanted  of  mind,  I 
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tension  of  this  world's  grandeur,  ^hose 
lordly  honours  which  some  men  fetch 
from  the  antiquity  of  their  race  are  but 
poor  indeed,  when  compared  with  that 
more  signal  honour  which  all  men  have 
in  the  eternity  of  their  duration.  In  re- 
spect of  immortality,  the  great  and  the 
small  ones  of  the'earth  stand  on  an  equal 
eminence — and  in  respect  of  the  death 
which  comes  before  it,  both  have  to  sink 
to  the  same  humiliating  leveL  The 
prince  shares  with  the  peasant  in  the  hoi^ 
ror  and  loathsomeness  of  death — the 
peasant  shares  with  the  prince  in  the  high 
distinction  of  immortality.  It  is  because 
in  the  poorest  man's  bosom,  there  resides 
an  undying  principle — it  is  because  of 
that  endless  futurity  which  is  before  him. 
and  in  the  progress  of  which  all  the 
splendours  and  obscurations  of  our  pres- 
ent state  will  be  speedily  forgotten — ^it  is 
because,  though  of  yesterday,  the  bliss 
and  the  brightness  of  coming  centuries 
may  be  upon  his  path ;  and,  whatever 
the  complexion  of  his  future  history  shall 
be,  vet  ine  sublime  character  of  eternity 
shall  rest  upon  it — it  is  because  of  the.^e 
that  humanity,  however  it  be  clothed  and 
conditioned  in  this  evanescent  world, 
should  be  the  object  of  an  awful  rever- 
ence ;  and  if,  by  reason  of  those  perisha- 
ble glories  which  sit  on  a  monarch's 
brow  for  but  one  generation,  it  be  imper- 
ative to  honour  the  king — ^then,  by  rea- 
son of  those  glories  which  the  meanest 
may  attain  to,  and  which  are  to  last  for 
ever,  it  is  still  more  imperative  to  honour 
all  men. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  the  natural  equality 
between  man  an(^  man,  of  the  like  noble 
prospects  and  the  like  high  capacities 
among  all  the  members  of  the  species — 
that  we  have  never  hesitated  on  the  ques- 
tion of  popular  or  plebeian  education : 
and  when  it  is  asked,  how  far  should  the 
illumination  of  the  lower  orders  in  society 
be  permitted  to  go  ? — we  do  not  scruple  to 
reply,  that  it  should  be  to  the  very  utter- 
most of  what  their  taste  and  their  time 
and  their  convenience  will  permit.  There 
have  been  a  dread  and  a  jealousy  upon 
this  topic  wherewith  we  cannot  at  all 
sympathize — somewhat  of  the  same  alarm 
for  the  progress  of  scholarship  among  the 
working  classes,  ihat  is  felt  for  the  pro- 
gress of  sedition — just  as  if  the  admission 
of  light  amongst  them  wer3  to  throw  the 


whole  mass  into  a  state  of  busy  and  mil- 
chievous  fermentation — and  some  great 
coming  disorder  were  surely  to  resuh 
from  the  growing  intelligence  of  those 
who  form  the  vast  majority  of  our  com- 
monwealth. And,  in  adaition  to  what 
injury  it  is  apprehended  the  social  edifice 
at  large  misfht  sustain  from  the  elevation 
of  the  popular  mind,  it  is  further  thought 
that  individually  it  is  fraught  with  utter- 
most discomfort  to  the  people  themselves; 
that  it  will  induce  a  restlessness,  a  discon- 
tent, a  wayward  ambition,  wholly  unsuit- 
ed  to  their  state  as  labourers ;  that  hence- 
forward they  will  spurn  at  the  ignoble 
drudgeries  of  their  lot ;  and  that  the  fruit 
of  making  them  scholars  will  be  wholly 
to  unhinge  and  unsettle  them  as  work- 
men. And  when  once  this  impatience 
becomes  general,  a  certain  fierce  and  fe-* 
verish  aspiring,  it  is  feared,  will  run 
throughout  that  class  in  society  who  even 
now  by  the  superiority  of  their  muscular 
force  are  enQUgh  formidable — and  of 
whom  the  terror  is,  thar  when  onroi  & 
mental  force  is  superadded  to  the  muscu- 
lar, they  will  overleap  all  the  barriers  of 
public  safety,  and  be  the  fell  instruments 
of  a  wild  and  >vasteful  anarchy  over  the 
face*  of  the  land. 

This  is  not  altogether  the  place  for  expos- 
ing what  we  deem  to  be  the  utter  ground- 
lessness of  such  imaginations  ;  and  there- 
fore, without  touching  at  all  on  the  politi- 
cal apprehension  lest  Education  should 
lodge  a  power  that  is  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  the  labouring  classes. — we  shall 
just  say  of  the  personal,  or  of  that  which 
relates  to  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
individual  labourer,  that  we  believe  it  to 
be  scarcely  ever  if  at  any  time  realized. 
We  positively  find  them  to-be  among  the 
best  symptoms  of  a  trusty  and  well-cobdi- 
tioned  mechanic,  if,  upon  entering  his 
house,  we  find  the  humble  library  upon 
his  shelves — or  if  in  taking  account  of 
his  hours,  we  find  the  time  which  many 
give  to  evening  dissipation  given  by  him 
to  the  attendance  or  the  preparations  of  a 
mechanic  school.  There  is  no  such  dis 
crepancy  between  the  poweis  and  the 
principles  of  our  complex  nature,  no  such 
awkwaid  sorting  or  balancing  of  parts  in 
ihe  human  constitution,  as  that  there  roust 
be  a  stifiing  of  some  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  right  and  prosperous  opera- 
tion of  the  others — as,  for  example,  that 
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all  liberal  curiosity,  all  appetite  for  the 
mformationp  of  science  should  be  kept  in 
check,  lest  industry  be  relaxed,  or  the 
cares  of  a  family  provision  be  altogether 
forgotten.     The  ingredients  of  our  com- 
pound being  are  really  in  far  better  adjust- 
ment than  that  all  should  be  so  very  apt 
to  go  into  disorder,  ppon  any  one  of  them 
o^ing  fostered  into  activity  by  the  excite- 
ment of  its  own  peculiar  gratification — 
and  it  will  be  found  that  a  taste  for  litera- 
ture, and  patient  assiduity  in  labour,  and 
a  reflective  prudence  in  every  matter  of 
&mily  economics,  and  a  habit  of  sound 
and  good  workmanship  on  the.  one  hand, 
with  a  well  exercised  intellect  even  in  the 
subjects  of  general  speculation  upon  the 
other — ^that  all  these  may  be  at  work, 
and  in  fullest  harmony  together  with  one 
and  the  same  individual.  Instead  of  spoil- 
ing him  as  an  artisan,  they  would  only 
transform  him  into  an  artisan  of  a  higher 
caste — and  as  there  is  a  general  move- 
ment all  over  the  land  for  a  higher  edu- 
cation to  our  people,  let  us  do  nothing  to 
curb  the  energies  of  their  aspiring  intel- 
lect— ^but  rather  rejoice  in  the  bright  anti- 
cioation  that  must  at  length  be  realized, 
of  a  well-taught  and  a  highly   lettered 
peasantry.     On  a  progress  like  this  we 
would  lay  no  limitation.     Let  it  go  freely 
and  indefinitely  onwards — nor  be  afraid, 
as  manv  are,  lest  there  should  be  too 
much  of  schooling  or  even  too*  much  of 
science  for  the  common  people.     That 
were  a  noble  achievement  in  political 
economy,  did  it  point  out  the  way  by 
which,  through  better   wages  and  less 
work,  the  children  of  handicraft  and  of 
bard  labour  might  be  somewhat  lighten- 
ed of  their  toils.     And  that  were  a  still 
nobler    achievement    in    philanthropy, 
could  their  then  wider  and  more  frequent 
intervals  of  repose  be  reclaimed   from 
loose  and  loathsome  dissipation — could 
even  an  infiint  but  growing  taste  for  phi- 
losophy be  nuide  to  supplant  all  the  coars- 
er depravities  of  human  vice — and  they, 
admitted  to  more  of  companionship  than 
they  now  have  with  men  of  a  higher 
^aik  in  society,  give  frequent  demonstra- 
ti  m,  that,  even  amid   the  drudgery  of 
their  humble  condition,  there  was  among 
them  much  of  the  unquenched  fire  of 
-genius,  and  a  still  vigorous  play  of  those 
perceptions  and  those  powers  by  which 
oar  common  nature  is  ennobled. 
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Having  said  thus  much  for  that  educa* 
tiop  which  gives  the  knowledge  of  sci- 
ence to  the  common  people — we  feel  our- 
selves placed   on  still    higher  vantage 
groun  J,  when  we  plead  for  that  education 
to  them  which  gives  the  knowledge  of  re- 
ligion.    If  we  hold  the  one  to  be  desira- 
ble, we  hold  the  other  to  be  indispensable. 
In  our  estimation  there  is  a  certain  nar- 
rowness of  soul,  anipng  those  who  are 
jealous  even  of  their  most  daring  as- 
cents into  the  region  of  a  higher  scholar- 
ship*  but  to  lay  an  interdict  upon  all 
scholarship,  is  in  truth   nothing  better 
than  the  midnight  darkness  of  Popery. 
And  yet,  in  certain  quarters  of  our  land, 
there  still  lurks,  in  deep  and  seuled  in- 
veteracy, that  intolerance  which  would 
withhold  the  very  alphabet  from  our  pop- 
ulation ;  and  though  in  one  respect,  it  is 
the  key  to  the  revearled  mysteries  of  hea- 
ven, the  instrument  for  unlocking  that 
gospel  which  was  designed  so  specially. 
for  the  ignorant  and  the  poor^>yet  still 
there  be  some  who,  aloft  from  all  sym- 
pathy with  the  lower  ordeis,  can  admit 
of  no  higher  demand  from  them  than  the 
mere   wants  of  their  animal   exisltnce. 
The  eternity  of  the  poor  does  not  enter 
into  their  care  or  computation  at  all. 
They  are  viewed  in  scarcely  any  other 
light  than  as  the  instruments,  of  labour, 
as  so  many  pieces  of  living  mechanism 
that  have  their  useful  application  along 
with  those  other  springs  and  principles 
of  action  which  keep  the  busy  apparatus 
of  our  great  manufactories  in  play — their 
limbs  as  the  levers  of  a  certain  kind  of 
machinery,  and  the  spirit  that  is  within 
them  but  as  that  moving  force  by  which 
the  human  enginery  is  set  agoing^.     The 
immortality  of  this  spirit  is  as  little  re- 
garded, as  if  it  were  indeed  but  a  vapour 
that  passeth  away.     It  is  valued  only  be- 
cause of  the  materialism  which  it  ani- 
mates, or  of  the  motion  which  by  means 
of  a  curious  and  complicated  framework, 
it  can  impress  on  any  tangible  thing  that 
is  transformed  thereby  into  some  article 
of  merchandise.     It  is  thus  that  Human- 
ity is  apt  to  be  addressed  or  treated  with, 
singly  for  the  physical  strength  which  it 
might  be  made  to  yield  in  the  service  of 
busy  artisanship — and,  without  one  ungen 
erous  reflection  on  the  great  capitalists  of 
our  land,  it  is  thus  |hat  sometimes  at  lea# 
there  is  a  certain  grossness  of  mercantii^ 
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Bpirir,  m  virtue  of  which,  enr  nature,  in 
despite  of  all  its  noble  capacities,  and  the 
exceeding  grandeur  of  its  ukimate  desti^ 
nation  is  very  apt  to  be  grossly  brutal* 
izf-d. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  refreshing, 
when,  in  some  densely  peopled  territory 
that  is  all  in  a  fervour  with  the  smoke 
and  I  he  din  and  the  unremitting  turmoil 
of  its  many  fabricaljons,  there  is  seen  an 
interest  to  arise  in  the  religion  of  the  as- 
sembled host,  and  on  thesideof  their  im- 
mortal well'being — when,  for  so  wide^ 
and  plenteous  a  harvest  there  at  length 
appears  a  band  of  resolute  and  devoted 
labourers — when,  in  the  midst  of  a  fiekl 
so  rich  in  the  materials  for  a  great  spiri* 
tual  manufacture  that  hath  its  gains  and 
its  proceeds  in  eternity,  men  are  to  be 
found  of  compass  enough  and:  Christianity 
enough  for  this  highest  enterprise  ofcha-^ 
rity — >when  a  company  is  formed  with*  a 
design  and  on  a  speculation  so  magnifi' 
cent,  as  far  to  surpass  the  sublimest  an^ 
ventures  of  commerce — -and,  instead  of 
that  transformation  on  the  rude  produce 
of  our  country,  which  is  effected  by  the 
labour  of  human  hands,  it  is  proposed  to 
go  forth  on  the  people  of  the  country  as 
the  subjects  of  a  noble  transformation  ; 
and  to  impress  upon  human  souls,  now 
in  the  darkness  and  earthliness  of  nature, 
&  gloTy  that  is  unperishable. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  the  spirit  of  mer- 
chandise,— when  in  its  exclusive  demand 
for  the  physical  strength  and  service  of 
huri'.an  beings,  it  gives  btft  little  regard 
to  their  eternity — yet  among  the  sons  of 
merchandise,  we  do  meet  with  many  of 
those  zealous  and  enlightened  phikinthro- 
pists,  who,  by  their  efibrts  in  the  cause 
both  of  common  and  of  Christian  scho- 
larship, have  done  much  to  redeem  the 
imputation.  There  is  indeed  the  grossest 
injustice  in  every  imputation  that  leads  to 
the  fastening  of  an  oaium  or  an  obloquy, 
upon  a  whole  order— ^nd  we  might  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying  in  reference 
to  another  order,  and  wiken  we  hear  so 
much  of  an  alleged  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  monarchs  against  the  illumination 
of  our  species,  it  is  far  indeed  from  hold- 
ing universally.  There  is  a  growing  lib- 
erality upon  the  subject  among  all  the 
classes  of  society— 4ina  as  surely  as  work- 
masters  are  now  learnjng  that  education 
famishes  them  with  their  best  and  most 


valuable  servant^-^so  surely  will  Kinp 
also  learn,  that  the  firmest  \asis  upoD 
which  their  authority  can  be  upholden, 
is  a  virtuous  and  a  well  schooled  pea 
santry. 

The  ancient  prejudice  upon  this  qaes* 
tion  is  now  on  all  hands  rapidly  subsid 
mg.  The  cause  of  popular  ignorance  is 
no  longer  incorporated,  as  it  wont  to  be, 
with  the  cause  of  loyalty  and  established 
order.  Even. they  who  sit  in  the  highest 
places,  and  were  at  all  times  the  most 
sensitively  fearful  of  any  new  element 
that,  when  brought  into  play,  might  de- 
range and  unsettle  the  existing  frame- 
work of  socieiy—^ven  they  can  now  look 
without  alarm  on  that  heaving  of  the  pop* 
ular  mind  towards  a  higher  scholarship, 
which  is  now  fermenting  and  spreading 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  British  com- 
monwealth. We  are  aware  of  nothing 
more  truly- important  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, than  some  recent  practical  testi* 
monies  of  our  landed  aristocracy  to  the 
worth  of  Scotland's  parochial  teachers, 
and  their  ofier  of  a  helping  hand  to  se- 
cure and  to  speed  the  ascent  of  our  com- 
mon-people, though  already  perhaps  the 
ikiost  lettered  in  Europe  or  in  the  work], 
even  above  the  level  of  their  present  ac- 
quirements There  could  not  more  au- 
thentic demonstration  have  been  giTen, 
and  from  a  quarter  more  thoroughly  uo- 
suspiciou^)  to  the  safety  of  a  learning  for 
the  vulgar — and  there  is  nought  more  de- 
lightfbl  than  thus  to  behold  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  giving  welcome  and 
encouragement  to  the  lower  for  a  nearer 
assimilation  with  thenriselves  in  that  know- 
ledge which  is  more  honourable  than 
wealth,  in  those  mental  accomplishments 
which  shed  its  truest  grace  and  dignity 
upon  our  nature 

There  are  two  opposite  directions  in 
which  we  have  to  wimess  what  may  be 
called  an  ultra  or  extreme  politics.  One 
of  those  extremes  is  now  getting  fast  ob- 
solete, at  least  in  Scotland — for  in  our 
sister  country  there  is  still  an  inveteracy 
about  it,  which  may  not  give  way  for 
perhaps  one  or  two  generations.  To  pic- 
ture it  forth  most  efiectually,  we  might 
seize  in  imagination  upon  some  one  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  realized — who,  frank 
and  generous,  and  kind-hearted  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  society,  yet  on  eve  y 
question  of  public  or  parliamentary  war- 
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fare  sJbows  all  the  fiercest  antipathies  of 
high  and  antiquated  cavaliership — who, 
merciful  and  munificent  in  all  his  lead- 
ings with  his  own  people,  yet  eyes  ^  bo- 
ding mischief  in  every  neAv  and  advanc- 
ing movement  by  the.  people  of  the  land 
— who  deems  it  perhaps  one  of  the  glo- 
ries of  Old  England  to  have  a  jovial  and 
well-fed  peasantry,  yet  would  feel  the 
education  of  them  to  be  a  raising  of  them 
out  of  their  places,  and  so  a  disturbance 
on  the  sober  and  settled  orthodoxy  of  other 
days — who  fears  a  lurking  Sectarianism 
in  this  active  and  widely  diffused  scholar- 
ship— that  might  afterwards  break  forth 
into  outrage  oa  England's  venerated 
throne,  and  her  noble  hien^rchy;  and 
therefore  would  vastly  rather  than  this 
age  of  philanthropic  res^les^ess,  have- 
the  age  brought  back  again,  when  pas- 
time and  holiday,  and  withal  a  veneration 
for  Church,  had  full  ascendant  over  the 
hearts  and  habits  of  a  then  unlettered 
popuhtion.  Still  in  many  of  England's 
princely  halls,  in  many  a  baronial  resi- 
dence, there  exists  a  feeling  that  her 
golden  time  has  passed  away-«4ind  that 
this  new  device  of  a  popular  education  is 
among  the  deadliest  of  the  destroyers. 
High  in  loyalty,  and  devoted  by  all  t^ 
induences  of  sentiment,  and  ancestiV, 
and  sworn  partisanship  to  the  prerogn^ 
tives  of  monarchy ;  they  honour  the 
king — ^but,  overlooking  the  intellect,  and 
the  capacity,  and  the  immortal  nature 
that  reskle  even  in  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects,  and  so  regardless  as  they  are  of 
the  still  higher  prerogratives  of  mind ; 
they  do  not  and  they  know  not  how  to 
honour  all  men. 

•  But  in  counterpart  to  this,  there  is  ano- 
ther extreme  that  to  our  taste  is  greatly 
more  offensive  than  the  former — when 
the  canae  of  education  is  vilified  by  mix- 
ing up  with  it  in  the  meantime,  that  ac- 
cursed thing  which  education  at  length 
will  utterly  exterminate — ^wben  a  mecha- 
nic school  is  made  the  vehicle  of  an  out- 
rageous disafiectioQ  to  all  authority,  and 
a  mechanic  publication  breathes  the  fierce- 
ness of  radicalism  throughout  all  its  pagf« 
— when  one  cannot  in  any  way  devise 
either  for  the  religion  or  the  science  of 
our  lower  orders,  but  this  unclean  spirit 
must  insinuate  and  turn  it  all  to  loath- 
someness ;  and  every  honest  effort  to  ob- 
liiD  a    more  cnlij^htened    peasantry   is 


either  paralyzed  or  poisoned,  by  the  ob- 
truded alliance  of  men,  who  bear  no 
other  regard  to  the  people  than  as  the  in- 
struments of  some  great  public  or  politi- 
cal overthrow.  Still  it  vouches  nobly  for 
the  good  of  a  people's  scholarship,  that 
this  abuse  is  chiefly  exemplified  in  that 
lartd  where  they  are  just  emerging  from 
ignorance,  aijid  that  in  our  own  more  let- 
tercfd  country  it  is  comparatively  unknown 
— that  it  is  there  and  not  here  where  thi£ 
cause  has  been  seized  upon  by  dema- 
gogues, who,  while  they  would  natter  the 
multitude  into  the  belief  that  they  honour 
all  meo,'  give  full  manifestation  by  all 
their  writings  and  their  ways,  that  they 
.do  not  honour  the  king. 

It  is  in  such  conflicts  of  human  passion 
and  human  party,  that  ChristiaDity. comes 
forth  in  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  and 
points  out  to  us  the  more  excellent  way. 
It  unile&ioyahy  to  the  King  with  love, 
nay  reverence,  for  the  very  humblest  of 
his  subject  population— -«nd  can  both  do 
homage  to  the  dignily  of  ofnce  that  sits 
upon  the  one,  and  to  those  exalted  capaci- 
ties, both  of  worth  and  intellect,  which 
lie  in  wide  and  wealthy  diffusion  through 
the  other*  •  There  is  nought  of  the  pusil- 
lanimous in  its  devotion  to  the  Crown, 
and  nought  of  the  factious  and  the  turbu- 
lent in  the  descents  which  it  makes 
among  the  common  people.  We  have 
felt  that  glow  which  the  presence  of  a 
monarch  can  awaken,  when,  instead  of 
the  crouching  servility  of  bondsmen,  we 
are  conscious  of  nothing  but  the  generous 
and  high-minded  enthusiasm  of  gollant 
chivalry.  And  equal  to  this  is  the  pure 
and  philanthropic  triumph  which  the 
spectacle  of  a  beggar's  school  is-  fit  to 
awaken,  when  instead  of  si  fiery  sedition 
lighted  up  in  the  heart,  and  rankling  its 
mischievous  fernaentations  there,  the  mind 
indulges  in  the  soothing  perspective  of 
that  brighter  day,  when  the  whole  com- 
munity of  our  empire  shall  be  moulded 
into  a  harmonious  and  well  ordered 
family.  To  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
popular  mind  by  the  power  of  a  high 
education  being  made  to  bear  upon  it, 
will  most  surely  add  to  the  stability  of 
the  throne,  while  it  must  serve  to  lift  p.nd 
to  embellish  the  whole  platform  of  society. 
It  will  speed  the  progress  of  the  species, 
but  not  along  a  track  of  ravolutionary 
violence.     The  moral  perfectibility  of  the 
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infidel  may  call  for  the  demolition  both 
of  altars  and  of  thrones — ^but  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Christian  philanthropist  leave 
the  fabric  of  our  civil  polity  untouched  ; 
and,  in  that  Millennium,  after  which  he 
aspires,  he  sees  Kings  to  be  the  nursii\g 
fathers,  and  Ctueens  the  nursings  mothers, 
of  our  Zion.  He  has  no  fellowship 
fiither  with  those  who  v^ould  revile  the 


monarch,  or  who  would  refuse  to  enlight- 
en the  people — and,  though  fired  Vi^ith  the 
hopes  of  some  great  and  coming  enlarge- 
ment, he  founds  them  on  the  prophecies 
of  a  Book,  whose  precepts  within  the  ut- 
terance of  one  breath,  and  placed  together 
in  the  same  text,  are  to  honour  the  Eon^ 
itnd  to  honour  all  men. 


SERMON 


On  the  Moral  Influence  of  Fiddily, 

'*  Not  purloining,  but  fhowing  all  good  fidelity;  that  they  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Sa- 
viour in  all  things." — ^TiTua  ii.  10. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister 
to  bring  forward  not  one  part  of  the  di- 
vine will,  but  all  the  parts  of  it — and 
whatever  he  sees  urged  and  insisted  upon 
in  the  Bible,  he  lies  under  the  solemn 
obligation  of  urging  and  insisting  upon  it 
also.  Now  it  is  remarkable,  that,  when 
urging  some  of  the  commandments,  he  is 
looked  upon*  as  more  religiously  em- 
ployed, than  when  urging  some  other  of 
the  commandments.  There  are  certain 
subjects  which  do  not  carry  to  the  eye  of 
many,  the  same  aspect  of  godliness  with 
others.  A  sermon  on  sabbath  breaking, 
for  example,  would  be  regarded  as  a  more 
characteristic  exercise,  and  as  more  allied 
with  the  solemn  and  appropriate  functions 
•f  the  fmlpit,  than  a  sermon  upon  theft; 
and,  generally  speaking,  while  the  duties 
of  the  first  table  are  listened  to  by  the 
more  serious  professors  of  Christianity 
with  a  pious  and  respectful  feeling  of  their 
high  importance — it  may  be  observed  that 
the  duties  of  the  second  table,  when  urged 
in  all  their  minuteness,  and  brought  for- 
ward in  all  their  varieties,  and  illustrated 
by  references  to  the  homely  and  familiar 
experience  of  human  life,  are  looked  upon 
as  having  a  certain  degree  of  carthliness 
about  them — to  be  as  much  inferior  in 
point  6(  religiousness  to  the  duties  of  the 
first  table,  as  the  employments  of  a  com- 
mon week-day  are  inferior  to  the  employ- 
ments of  the  sabbath — in  a  word,  while 
the  one  be^rs  to  many  the  aspect  of  sa- 
srodneati  the  other  bears  the  aspect  of  se- 


cularity — and  when  a  minister  gives  his 
strength  and  his  earnestness  for  a  whole 
sermon  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  feeling 
among  his  hearers  that  he  has  descended 
from  that  hiffh  ground  on  which  a  godly 
or  an  orthodox  minister  loves  to  expa- 
tiate. 

We  forbear  at  present  to  enter  into  the 
explanation  of  this  very  notable  peculiari- 
ty, though  it  does  admit  we  think  of  a 
most  interesting  explanation*  The  thing 
complained  of,  forms  a  serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  our  attempts  to  enforce  the 
whole  will  of  God,  and  to  explain  the 
whole  of  his  counsel.  If  there  be  any 
part  of  that  will  of  which  the  exposition 
is  resisted  as  a  evry  odd  and  uncommon 
and  perhaps-  ridiculous  subject  from  the 
pulpit,  how  shall  we  be  able  to  command 
a  reverential  hearing  for  it?  In  what 
way  shall  we  establish  the  authority 
of  God  over  all  the  concerns  of  a  man's 
history?  Should  not  the  solemnity  of 
religious  obligation  be  made  to  over- 
spread the  whole  field  and  compass  of 
human  affairs? — and  if  it  be  not  so  is  not 
this  disposing  God  from  the  supremacy 
which  belongs  to  Him?  Is  it  not  just 
saying  that  there  are  places  and  occasions 
in  which  we  will  not  have  Flim  to  reign 
over  us  ?  Is  it  not  disowning'  His  right 
of  having  all  things  done  to  His  glory? 
And  those  hearers  who  love  to  be  told  of 
what  they  owe  to  God  on  the  aalbaih 
and  in  the  holy  days  of  sacrament  and 
prayer — but  who    love  not  to  be  u4i 
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of  what  they  owe  Him  in  their  shops  and 
in  their  market  places  and  in  their  every- 
day employments — they  are  just  narrow- 
ing the  limits  of  His  jurisdiction,  and  with 
all  their  seeming  reverence  for  godliness 
as  the  only  high  and  appropriate  theme 
for  the  pulpit,  they  are  in  fact  wresting 
from  God  his  sovereignty  over  the  great 
bulk  of  human  existence.  With  the  quit 
rent  of  a  few  occasional  acknowledge- 
ments, they  are  for  securing  the  mio^hty 
remainder  of  time  to  themselves — and  are 
for  putting  off  with  fragments  that  Being 
who  demands  of  all  His  creatures,  the 
homage  of  an  entire  service — the  incense 
0^  a  perpetual  offering. 

We  should  like  all  hearers  to  feel  the 
religiousness  of  that  topic  which  this  tejLt 
leads  us  to  insist  upon.  We  should  like 
them  to  annex  as  serious  a  feeling  of  so- 
lemnity and  obligation  .to  the  eighth  of 
God's  commandments,  as  to  the  fourth  of 
His  commandments.  Both  were  an- 
nounced in  thunder  from  mount  Sinai. 
Both  were  heard  to  issue  in  the  same 
voice  of  authority  from  the  throne  of  the 
lawgiver.  The  violations  of  both  are 
written  in  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
Orance ;  and  they  are  ranked  among  the 
bad  deeds  done  in  the  body,  which  will 
bring  down  from  the  judgment-seat  the 
same  awful  doom  upon  the  children  of  ini- 
quity. The  place  which  the  command- 
ment possesses  in  the  catalogue  is  surely 
of  no  great  consequence  in  the  matter. 
Enough  that  it  be  a  commandment. 
Enough  for  one  and  for  all  of  us  that  thus 
saith  the  Lord  He  orders  one  thing, 
and  He  orders  another.  If  the  one  thing 
must  be  observed  with  reverence,  because 
He  orders  it — there  is  precisely  the  same 
reason  for  the  other  thing  being  also  ob- 
served with  reverence.  And  if  •'  sanctify 
the  Sabbath-day  and  keep  it  holy''  be  a 
godly  and  religious  subject,  then  do  we 
contt'nd  that,  ^^  Thou  shah  not  steal"  is  a 
godly  and  a  religious  subject  also. 

In  this  case  the  minister  has  no  choice. 
If  the  consciences  of  any  of  his  hearers 
are  blind  upon  this  subject,  that  is  the 
very  resison  wny  he  should  labour  to 
open  and  to  enlighten  them.  He  stands 
charged  with  the  office  of  expounding 
and  urging  and  solemnly  insisting  upon 
iill  (he  requisitions  of  the  Bible.  If  he  do 
oot  warn  the  sinner  from  his  way,  the 
tiooer  v/ill  die  in  his  iniquity,  but  his 


blood  will  be  required  of  him.  This  k 
perfectly  decisive  as  to  his  conduct,  it  is 
with  him  a  matter  of  self-Interest,  as  well 
as  of  duty,  to  warn  his  hearers  against  all 
sin — and,  knowing  as  he  does  that  there 
is  an  awful  day 'of  reckoning  before  them, 
that  he  must  appear  in  the  midst  of  them 
at  the  bar  of  God,  that  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  fifive  an  account  of  them  and  be 
examined  upon  this,  whether  he  has 
watched  over  the  souls  of  his  people,  and 
faithfully  attempted  to  guard  them  against 
all  error,  and  to  \varn  them  against  all 
unrighteousness — woe  be  to  him  if  he  is 
deterred  by  any  senseless  or  ignorant 
levity  whatever,  from  coming  forward 
with  a  faithful  and  a  firm  exposition 
of  the  truth,  or  from  sounding  in  theit 
ears  this  awful  testimony  of  God's  abhor* 
rence  of  the  sin  of  stealing,  that  thieves 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  dis- 
course, we  shall  first  endeavour  to  explain 
what  the  precise  sin  is  which  the  text 
warns  us  against.  We  shall  secondly 
insist  on  its  exceeding  sinfulness,  in  spite 
of  all  the  pleas  which  are  offered  to  palli* 
ate  or  to  excuse  it.  And  thirdly  we  shall 
press  the  duty  which  is  opposed  to  the 
sin  of  the  text,  that  is,  good  fidelity  by 
the  motive  which  the  text  itself  insists 
upon,  that  we  may  adorn  the  doctrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  in  all  things. 

The  sin  of  the  text  receives  a  particular 
name,  and  it  must  therefore  receive  a  par- 
ticular explanation.  It  is  not  called  steal- 
ing, though  it  be  certainly  a  species  of  it. 
Stealing  is  neither  more  nor  less  thar 
taking  to  oneself  what  belongs  to  another 
and  what  he  does  not  give.  We  should 
apply  this  term  to  the  act  of  a  man  who 
entered  into  another  house  than  that  in 
which  he  tarried,  and  bore  away  of  the 
moveables  he  found  in  it — or  to  the  act 
of  a  man  who  came  to  another  farm  than 
that  on  which  he  laboured,  and  carried 
off  such  produce  as  he  could  lift  away 
with  him — or  to  the  act  of  a  man  who 
made  out  his  access  into  a  shop  or  a 
workhouse  belonging  fo  another  master,  ' 
and  abstracted  such  money  or  such  goods 
as  he  could  lay  his  hand  upon.  There 
are  so  many  acts  of  theft — and  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  what  that 'is  which  turns 
an  act  of  theft  into  lin  act  of  pur- 
loining, we  have  only  to  conceive,  that, 
instead  of  another  entering  the  boiioe,  a 
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servant  within  it  were  to  help  himself  to 
such  things  as  he  had  access  to,  without 
any  understood  allowance  from  the  mas- 
ter or  the  mistress  who  employed  him — 
or  that,  instead  of  another  coming  to  a 
farm,  a  labourer  belonging  to  it  were  to 
make  a  daily  and  a  weekly  habit  of  se- 
creting a  part  of  its  produce^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding  his  own  little  stock,  or 
helping  out  the  maintenance  of  his  younff 
family — or  that,  instead  of  another  find- 
ing his  way  into  your  shop  or  your 
workhouse,  the  man  you  employed  U> 
keep  the  one  or  to  work  in  the  other, 
were  to  pocket  for  his  own  use  what  he 
thinks  he  might  bear  away  without  too 
great  a  hazard  of  detection.  All  these 
are  so  many  undoubted  examples  of  theR 
— but  such  a  theft  as  would  more  readily 
be  characterised  by  the  term  purloining. 
To  steal  is  to  take  that  which  is  not  our 
own.  To  purloin  is  to  take  that  which 
is  not  our  own — but  then  the  thing  so 
taken  must  be  that  which  we  have  in 
trust,  or  that  to  wliich  our  situation  as  an 
agent  or  a  servant  or  an  overseer  gives 
us  free  and  frequent  access.  When  pur- 
loining is  done  upon  a  large  scale  it 
sometimes  changes  its  name,  though  not 
its  nature.  It  is  then  called  an  embezzle- 
ment. To  embezzle  is  quite  equivalent 
to  purloin  in  the  nature  of  the  act,  though 
greater  in  the  extent  of  it.  Thus  we 
have  heard  of  the  embezzlement  of  public 
stores,  of  the  embezzlement  of  the  royal 
treasury.  It  is  an  act  of  theft  performed 
by  a  confidential  agent  of  the  crown — 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  the  object  of 
all  these  explanations,  if  we  have  led  our 
hearers  to  perceive  the  reason  why  Paul 
addresses  the  advice  of  the  text  to  people 
in  a  particular  situation.  They  are  in 
the  situation  of  servants — and,  taking  in 
the  9th  verse,  the  whole  advice  runs 
thus,  ^'  Exhort  servants  to  be  obedient 
unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please 
them  well  in  all  things,  not  answering 
again ;  not  purloining,  but  showing  all 
good  fidelity  that  they  may  adorn  the 
^  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.' 

We  now  proceed  in  the  second  place 
to  insist  on  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of 
this  sin,  in  spite  of  all  the  pleas  which 
are  offered  to  palliate  or  to  excuse  it. 

The  first  palliation  is  a  kind  of  tacit 
one,  by  which  the  understanding  is  im- 


posed upon,  and  the  conscience  quieted, 
merely  through  the  change  of  name 
which  this  crime  has  undergone.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  commonly  called  stealing 
it  is  not  conceived  to  have  the  di^race  or 
the  odiousness  of  stealing.  There  is  a 
wonderful  power  of  imposition  in  words 
— and  how  many  a  purloiner  may  quiet 
all  that  is  troublesome  within  him  by  the 
reflection  that  what  he  does  is  not  steal- 
ing; it  is  only  taking.  Thus  may  ho 
try  to  escape  the  imputation  of  stealing, 
by  merely  giving  a  different  name  to  his 
iiiiquity — ^but,  if  the  thing  thus  taken  be 
not  his  to  take,  it  is  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, stealing — he  merits  the  full  dis- 
grace of  being  called  a  thief — and,  what 
is  still  more  awful  than  all  the  disgrace 
with  which  this  world  can  cover  him,  he 
is  guilty  of  a  sin,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
will  most  infallibly  exclude  him  from  the 
inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  To 
undeceive  him,  he  should  be  made  dis- 
tinctly to  know  that  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  sins  ;  that  an  angry  and 
offended  God  looks  with  equal  displea- 
sure upon  both,  and  will  assign  to  each 
the  same  awful  punishmont  in  the  great 
day  of  reckoning.  This  low  work  of 
purloining  is  just  stealing  under  another 
name.  It  is  taking  what  belongs  to  ano 
ther,  and  what  that  other  has  not  given. 
Every  understanding  will  acknowledge, 
that,  however  it  may  be  glossed  over  by 
another  and  a  milder  designation,  it  is  an 
act  of  theft ;  and  what  every  understand- 
ing will  acknowledge,  we  want  every 
conscience  to  feel.  But  we  go  further. 
We  take  up  a  principle  contained  in  our 
Shorter  Catechism,  where  it  is  said,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  ^^Are  all  sins 
eqiially  heinous  in  the  sight  of  Gtodf 
That  "some  sins,  by  reason  of  several 
aggravations,  are  more  heinous  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  others."  Now  pur- 
loining contains  in  it  an  aggravation 
which  does  not  belong  to  a  bare  and  sim- 
ple example  of  stealing.  The  stranger 
who  does  not  know  me,  and  whom  I 
never  trusted,  may  come  to  my  premises 
and  steal  of  my  property.  But  the  ser- 
vant who  purloins  does  know  me,  lives 
under  my  roof,  is  maintained  by  my 
wages,  and,  above  all,  has  had  a  con« 
fidence  placed  in  him  which  he  hai 
chosen  to  abuse  and  to  violate.  1  left  f 
dc^r  open,  or   I  made  over  a  charge 
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or.  I  invested  him  with  a  jarticular 
commission,  and  why?  because  I  had 
faith  in  his  integrity  and  discretion.  The 
stranger  thief  is  guilty  of  one  vice — an 
act  of  dishonesty.  The  household  thief 
is  dishonest  too  ;  but  he  is  more  than  this. 
He  has  betrayed  the  trust  I  put  in  him. 
He  has  repaid  my  good  opinion  of  him, 
by  an  act  of  ingratitude  and  an  act  of  un- 
faithfulness. 1  was  led  away  by  his  fair 
appearances;  and  he  has  turnea  out  a 
hypocrite.  He  has  added  to  the  guilt  of 
stealing,  the  guilt  of  cunning  and  fiilse- 
hood  and  habitual  concealment.  Thes^ 
are  aggravations  which  make  the  puiv 
loining  of  the  servant  far  more  provoking 
to  him  who  suffera  by  it,  than  the  depjpe* 
dations  of  the  nightly  vagabond.  But 
they  are  not  only  more  provoking  to  man 
— ^they  are  more  provoking  to  a  just  and 
a  holy  God.  The  aggravations  which 
we  have  just' now  spoken  of  will  tell  on 
the  awful  sentence  of  the  great  day.  The 
discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart  sees  and  judges  of  every  one  of 
them ;  and  when  the  time  cometh  that 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid 
open,  the  low  pilferments  of  the  fiirm,  of 
the  family,  and  of  the  workshop,  will  ap- 
pear to  the  shame  and  condemnation  of 
the  guilty. 

But  there  is  .another  plea  on  which  the 
purloiner  tries  to  find  himself  something 
like  an  acquittal,  from  the  shame  and  the 
remorse  of  his  secret  iniquities.  How- 
ever great  at  the  end  of  months  or  of 
y^rs  his  depredations  may  be  in  the 
amount,  yet,  to  escape  detection,  he  is 
forced  to  make  them  small  in  the  detail. 
The  distinct  and  single  the/l  of  every  one 
day  is  but  a  petty  affair — and  his  con- 
science easily  falls  into  the  snare,  that,  a£ 
what  be  does  take  at  any  one  time  is  so 
Yery  little  it  is  not  worth  the  thinking  of. 
But  what  right  had  he,  we  would  ask,  to 
make  any  addition  to  the  eighth  com- 
mandment ?  God  says,  *^  Thou  shalt  not 
steal,''  and  then  he  brings  the  command- 
ment to  a  close.  He  does  not  say  thou 
shalt  not  steal  much,  leaving  us  at  free- 
dom to  steal  a  little,  and  to  judge  how 
little  we  may  steal  with  innocence  and 
safety.  He  says,  thoti  shalt  not  steal, 
and  then  he  leaves  ofi!  If  we  steal  the 
value  of  a  farthing,  it  is  a  stolen  fartbmg. 
It  is  evidence'  enough  to  convict  of  a 
breach  of  the  eighth  commandment,  by 


which  vre  are  enjoined  not  o  steal  at  aJL 
little  as  we  may  think  of  it,  it  is  enough 
to  convict  us  of  disobedience  to  the  entiie 
and  absolute  commandment  of  God — and 
it  will  turn  out  the  accursed  thing,  which 
if  not  repented  of  and  not  turned  from, 
will  be  the  death  and  the  condemnation 
of  our  souls..  He  that  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  says  our  Saviour,  is  unjust  also  in 
much.  It  may  be  so  little  as  to  be  the 
very  least — ^but  if  stolen,  it  is  an  act  of  ia- 
justice — and  He  who  knew  what  was  in* 
man  aays,  that  he  who  can  do  the  very 
least  act  of  injustice  can  do  a  great  one. 
O  how  many  go  to  Hell  with  what  they 
account  small  sins.  Small  sin  I  is  sin  a 
small  matter  ?  If  we  have  sU?len  to  the 
value  of  a  siagle  grain,  we  have  broken 
the  law  of  G<^ ;  and  do  we  call  that  an 
affair  of  Small  consequence  ?  The  mo- 
ment we  wretch  forth  our  hand  to  wha 
is  fmother's  be  it  ever  so  little,  we  have 
broken  the  line  which  lies  betwixt  duty 
and  rebellion.  We  have  got  over  the 
wall  which  separates  lawful  from  forbid- 
den  ground,  and  however  little  way  we 
have  got  on  the  forbidden  ground,  still 
we  are  on  it-^-and,  if*  apprehended  there 
and  brought  to  the  bar  of  judgment,  we 
shall  be  treated  as  criminals  Go  not, 
ye  pur  loin  ers  and  household  thieves,  to 
delude  your  consciences  any  more  on  this 
subject  Go  not  to  make  any  distinction 
which  the  law  of  God  does  not  roake« 
Think  not  that  you  will  escape  condem-. 
nation ;  because  the  thing  stolen  is  so  very 
little.  Think  not  that  this  plea  wiU 
serve  you  with  God,  whose  law  must  be 
fulfilled  to  the  very  last  jot  and  tittle  of  it 
— and  we  tell  you  that  if  you  ever  pray, 
and  lift  up  your  bands  unto  God — then 
though  you  have  stolen  only  to  the 
amount  of  a  morsel  or  a  fragment  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  God  will  look 
upon  your  hands  and  see  them  to  be  un- 
clean. .  The  defilement  of  the  thing  sto- 
len sticks  to  them  ;  end  He  beholding  it 
will  turn  in  indi^sXiou  from  youi 
prayers  and  ynur  offering. 

The  next  plea  we  propose  to  your  at, 
tention  is,  that  the  maeter  out  of  whose 
stock  we  have  purloined  is  rich — he  will 
not  miss  it,  and  it  can  do  him  no  harm. 
Still  making  additions  of  their  own  you 
will  observe  to  the  law  of  God  Still  do- 
ing as  the  Pharisees  did  before  them— 
making  the  commandment  of  GUxl  ol 
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none  effect  by  their  traditions,  and  teach- 
ing for  doctrines  the  commandments  and 
inventions  of  men.  God  says  thou  shalt 
not  steal.  He  does  not  say  thou  shalt 
not  steal  from  the  poor,  leaving  us  at 
liberty  to  steal  from  the  rich  whenever 
we  have  opportunity.  The  distinction 
betwixt  rich  and  poor  in  this  matter  is  a 
distinction  of  their  own.  By  making 
this  plea  they  not  only  disobey  God  ;  but 
they  insult  Him  by  offering  to  mend  His 
law,  and  bringing  forward  what  they 
think  a  better  one  of  their  own.  Heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  the  word 
of  Gbd  shall  not  pass  away.  And  that 
word  is — let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  rich  or  poor  in 
this  injunction.  Nay,  in  the  text  it  is 
stealing  from  the  rich  that  is  expressly 
foi bidden.  The  poor,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  the  servants ;  and  the  rich, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  masters-*- 
and  servants  are  ordered  not  to  purloin 
from  their  masters,  but  to  show  all  good 
fidelity.  No,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  but 
an  entire  separation  from  this  unclean 
and  accursed  practice.  It  is  an  express 
violation  of  God's  law  ;  and  admits  of  no 
plea,  no  palliation.  It  is  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment to  trifle  with  sin,  and  to  venture 
upon  what  we  are  pleased  to  think  the 
lesser  shades  and  degrees  of  it.  The 
moment,  that  sin  is  committed,  even  in 
the  very  least  degrees  of  it,  the  fence 
-which  separates  obedience  from  rebellion 
is  broken  down.  After  we  have  got 
over  that  fence,  there  is  no  saying  how 
far  we  may  go.  AAer  a  garden  wall  is 
once  leaped,  it  is  not  doing  much  more  to 
enter  its  most  precious  depositaries,  and 
spoil  it  of  its  fairest  and  richest  produc- 
tions. And  here  we  may  repeat,  by  the 
way,  that  the  first  sin  ever  committed  by 
man  forms  a  striking  refutation  of  the  two 
pleas  which  we  are  now  attempting  to 
expose.  The  thing  stolen  was  a  fruit 
The  master  he  stole  it  from  was  the  Lord 
of  Heaven  and  of  Earth^o  whom  be- 
longs the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
who  sits  surrounded  with  the  wealth  of 
innumerable  worlds.  What  becomes  of 
the  smallness  of  the  sin  now^  It  was 
just  this  sin  which  banished  Adam  from 
paradise,  which  broke  up  the  communion 
between  earth  and  heaven — which  entail- 
ed ruin  Oh  a  whole  species  of  moral  and 
intelligent  creatures.     The  infidel  laughs 


at  the  story,  and  with  all  the  parade  of  an 
enlightened  wisdom  he  counts  it  ridicu- 
lous— he  thinks  how  paltry  the  offence — 
and  how  big  the  mischief  and  the  ruin 
which  are  staled  to  have  sprung  from  it 
But  he  only  betrays  the  grossness  of  a 
mind,  which  cannot  rise  above  the  esti- 
mates and  the  calculations  of  an  ordinary 
man — which  looks  no  further  than  to  the 
visible  performance,  and  is  blind  to  the 
only  principle  which  gives  to  the  per- 
formance its  moral  character.  It  is  not 
jn  the  magnitude  of  the  thinq  done,  that 
the  chief  magnitude  of  the  offence  lies. 
It  is  the  state  of  mind  implied  by  the  do- 
ing of  it  Had  Adam  rooted  out  everv 
tnse  of  paradise,  and  dismantled  the  ear- 
den  of  all  its  beauties — we  might  haT» 
thought  that  his  offence  lay  in  the  mate- 
rial extent  of  the  injury  that  was  done  bv 
him.  But  Adam  did  no  more  than  steal 
a  forbidden  fruit ;  and,  for  any  evil  per- 
formed by  his  hand,  Eden  might  hav9 
remained  in  all  its  b  oom  and  in  all  its 
loveliness.  But  in  proportion  as  the  ma- 
terial  hurt  was  small,  is  the  grandeur  and 
the  entireness  of  the  moral  lesson  convey- 
ed by  it  It  leads  our  single  eye  to  the 
foulness  of  that  turpitude  which  lies  in 
disobedience  to  God.  The  tiring  done 
was  small  in  itself— but  it  carried  rebel- 
lion in  its  principle.'  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  was  the  sanction  which  lay  upon 
it — and  that  sanction  was  trampled  upon. 
When  God  said  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light — we  look  upon  this  as  a 
sublime  and  wonderful  evidence  of  His 
power.  When  God  said,  In  the  day  he 
eateth  he  shall  die,  and  he  did  eat,  and 
from  that  moment  a  cloud  of  mnlignaot 
darkness  gathered  upon  the  head  of  the 
offender,  and  hangs  to  this  hour  over  bis 
distant  posterity — we  look  upon  this  as 
an  evidence  no  less  sublime  of  His  truth 
and  of  His  righteousness.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  visible  act  enables  us  to  sec 
the  spiritual  character  of  this  great  trans- 
action in  all  its  majesty — nor  can  the 
senseless  levities  we  have  heard  on  the 
subject  of  Adam's  fall,  keep  us  from 
viewing  it  as  one  in  dignity  with  the  other 
events  of  that  wonderful  period,  when  the 
Almighty  had  spread  a  new  creation 
around  him,  and  displayed  the  attributes 
of  His  high  and  unchangeable  nature 
among  the  beings  whom  He  had  formed 
Take  this  lesson  to  yourselves,  ye  p« : 
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loiners,  who  are  going  on  deceiving  your 
:on8ciences,  and  heaping  ruin  and  con- 
demnation upon  your  deluded  souls.  You 
think  the  thing  purloiniKi  is  sa  very 
email,  and  the  master  you  stole  it  from  is 
80  very  rich.  But  what  right  have  you 
(o  set  your  thinkings  and  your  excu sings 
against  the  awful  authority  of**  Thus 
eaith  the  Lord  ?"  It  is  no  matter  how 
small  the  theft  It  is  no  matter  how  rich 
the  man  who  suffers  hy  it.  God's  au- 
thority is  trampled  upon  by  the  act.  His 
-Holy  Bible  is  despisjpd.  His  judgment 
is  bid  defiance  to — and  the  saying  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  is  as  much  slighted  and 
undervalued  as  if  no  Apostle  had  ever 
said  it,  that  thieves  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God.  O,  if  any  of  you  have 
been  hitherto  deceived  upon  this  subject, 
nuSer  now  the  word  of  exhortation.  Go 
not  to  trifle  any  longer  with  the  precious 
interest  of  your  souls.  Resist  not  what 
we  say,  because  it  touches  painfully  upon 
your  practices  or  your  consciences.  We 
ipean  no  offence.  We  want  to  stir  up  no 
anger  among  you.  We  bring  forward 
no  railing  accusation.  It  it  the  general 
and  un.:easing  importance  of  the  subject 
which  has  led  us  to  fix  upon  it ;  for  we 
give  you  our  solemn  assurance,  that  we 
know  of  no  act  of  purloining  committed 
by  any  one  of  you — ^nor  do  we  have  in 
our  eye  a  single  guilty  individual.  For 
any  thing  we  know,  there  is  not  one  of 
you  who  is  not  nobly  superior  to  the 
slightest  taint  and  degree  of  this  iniquity 
— and,  iii  this  case,  the  sole  use  of  this 
sermon  may  be  that  you  shall  be  kept 
clean  through  the  word  now  spoken  to 
you.  But  lest  there  should  be  a  purloin- 
er  in  this  congregation,  we  think  it  our 
high  and  awfully  incumbent  duty,  to 
stretch  forth  our  hand  that  we  may  arrest 
and  reclaim  him  from  that  road  of  perdi- 
tion on  which  he  is  hastening — and 
surely  you  will  grant  us  your  indulgence 
when  we  say,  that  in  doing  what  we  have 
done,  we  have  only  lifted  our  testimony 
against  what  we  honestly  believe  would 
land  him  in  everlasting  burnings  if  it  be 
persisted  in. 

But  let  us  now  endeavour,  in  the  third 
place,  to  press  the  duty  which  is  opposed 
to  the  sin  of  the  text,  that  is,  good  fidelity 
— by  the  motive  which  the  .ext  itself  in- 
sists upon,  that  yoii  may  adorn  the  doc- 
U'tne  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things. 
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Let  us  observe,  however,  that  the  servants 
whom  Titus  was  to  exhort,  were  among 
the  people  of  b»<  own  congregaiion. 
They  formed  a  Christian  community  j 
and,  whatever  kind  of  people  this  desig- 
nation may  be  appliea  to  now-a-days,  it 
was  applied  in  those  days  to  men,  who, 
in  embracing  the  profession  of  the  faith, 
formally  renounced  the  errors  or  the  idol- 
atries of  their  former  years — to  men, 
who,  in  making  this  profession,  rhust 
generally  speaking  have  been  moved  to 
it  by  a  real  belief  in  the  great  and  promi* 
nent  truths  of  that  new  religion  which 
was  proposed  to  them :  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  exhortation  of  the  text  is  re- 
commended by  Paul  to  be  addressed  to 
men,  who,  not  only  embraced  the  profes- 
sion of  the  faith,  but  had  embraced  the 
faith — to  men  who  felt  the  influence  of 
the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity — to 
men  who  had  God  revealed  to  them  in 
their  Saviour,  and  knew  of  the  grace  of 
God  that  bringeth  salvation^  and  were 
under  that  process  of  teaching  which  the 
grace  of  God  is  employed  in  carrying  on, 
and  the  object  of  which  is  that  we  should 
deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in 
this  present  evil  world.  We  know  well 
the  use  that  has  been  made  of  these  con- 
siderations.  Bring,  it  is  said,  these  dis- 
suasives  against  their  evil  practices  to 
bear  upon  Christian  servants.  Exhort 
those  who  are  already  in  the  foith  ;  and, 
as  to  those  who  are  not  in  the  faith,  in- 
cluding, for  any  thing  we  know,  the  great 
mass  of  servants  who  are  now  before  us, 
suspend  all  our  attacks  upon  their  sins, 
till  we  have  brought  them  to  the  Saviour 
^furnish  them  with  a  Christian  motive, 
before  we  press  them  to  a  Christian  re- 
formation— make  them  the  subjects  of 
grace,  by  giving  them  that  faith  which 
has  the  promise  of  the  Spirit,  ere  we  at- 
tempt that  teach ||tg  which  can  only  be 
done  efTectually  by  the  grace  that  bring- 
eth salvation.  Now,  it  is  all  very  true 
that  no  obediejice  is  pure  in  its  principle, 
but  that  to  which  we  are  constrained  by 
the  love  of  God  reconciled  to  us  in  Christ 
Jesus — no  obedience  is  successful  in  its 
accomplishment,  but  that  which  is 
wrought  through  the  strength  of  Him 
who  confers  power  to  become  the^rhil* 
dren  of  God  only  on  those  who  believe 
— ^Do  obedience  is  acceptabletothe  Fatheri 
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but  such  as  is  ofiered  up  in  the  name  of 
the  Son.  All  this  is  most  true — and  it 
roust  be  our  incessant  object  to  grow  in 
such  obedience,  by  growing  in  the  only 
principle  which  can  actuate  and  uphold 
It.  But  recollect  that  there  are  expedi- 
ents set  agoing  by  the  wisdom  of  God 
for  bringing  men  to  Christ — and  there 
are  considerat^ions  addressed  to  sinners  for 
the  purpose  of  convincing  them  of  dan- 
ger, and  forcing  them  to  flee  for  refuge 
unto  Christ — and  there  are  certain  per- 
formances, which,  in  the  very  act  of 
coming  unto  Christ,  they  are  called  upon 
to  do — and,  therefore  it  is^  that,  though 
at  this  moment  you  may  be  out  of  Christ 
and  away  from  Him,  we  count  it  a  sea- 
sonable topic  for  each  and.  all  of  you, 
wnen  we  tell  you  of  the  exceeding  sinful- 
ness of  every  one  sin  with  which  you  are 
chargeable.  It  is  right  that  every  kind 
of  unrighteousness  should  be  made  mani- 
fest to  your  consciences — for  the  wrath 
of  God  is  revealed  against  all  unrighteous- 
ness* [t  is  right  that  every  purlpiner 
should  be  made  to  know  what  thousands 
and  thousands  more  of  purloiners  are 
not  aware  of,  that  the  heavy  judgment 
of  God  lies  upon  them  for  that  olffnce 
fvhich  they  are  apt  to  look  on  as  so  light 
and  so  common,  and  so  natural  and  so 
excusable.  It  is  right  they  should  be 
made  to  understand  how  great  the  danger 
is,  and  what  the  place  of  security  to  flee 
to — and  surely,  ihe  more  they  are  burc 
dened  with  a  sense  of  the  wrath  of  God^ 
the  more  will  they  feel  the  weight  and 
importance  of. the  saying,  that  unless  they 
believe  in  Christ  this  wrath  abideth  on 
them.  And  surely  if  Christ  said  at  the 
very  outs^'t,  repent  and  believe  the  Gos- 
pel— if  He  said,  he  that  folio weth  after 
me  must  forsake  all — if  the  grace  of  God, 
at, the  first  moment  of  its  appearance, 
taught  men  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
workily  lusts-r-we  ar^  not  out  of  place 
when  we  tell  the  most  ignorant  and 
graceless  purloiner  among  you,  to  .turn 
jim  to  Chu'st,  chat  he  may  obtain  the  for- 
giveness of  all  his  misdoings ;  and  when 
v/9  tell  him  within  the  compass  of  the 
same  breathing  to  turn  him  fiom  his  ini- 
quities— thatthe  man  who  keeps  by  his  sins 
is  in  fact  keeping  away  from  the  Saviour 
--4hat  he  is  loving  darkness  rather  than 
light  because  his  deeds  are  evil — that  he 
Ik  not  coming  to  the  Saviour,  for  he  is  not 


doing  what  all  who.  come,  must  and  wil. 
do — he  is  not  stirring  himself  up  in  tht 
business  of  forsaking  all.  The  evil  and 
inveterate  habits  of  an  unfaithful  servant 
he  will  not  forsake.  He  clings  to  them 
as  so  many  idols  that  he  cannot  bring 
himself  to  part  with.  Christ,  who  claims 
the  authority  of  his  alone  master,  does 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  give  up  the  ser- 
vice of  those  sins  which  lord  it  over  him. 
And  it  is,  therefore,  that  he  should  know, 
hoAV  every  day  that  he  persists  in  this  for* 
bidden  practice,  he  is  treasuring  up  wrath 
against  the  day  of  wrath,  and  putting  the 
grace  of  an.  ofiered  salvation  and  the 
voice  of  a  beseeching  God  away  from 
him. 

Let  us  therefore  urge  it  most  earnestly 
upon  you  that  you  consider  your  doings. 
Christ  is  willing  to  receive  you  ;  and,  if 
you  are  willing  to  come  to  Him,  to  3'ou 
Wongs  the  whole  extent  of  his  purchased 
salvation.  But  you  are  not  willing  to 
come  to  Him,  if  you  are  more  willing 
to  retain  your  iniquities;  and  in  these 
iniquities  you  will  die.  Sell  your  goods 
to  feed  tne  poor,  says  our  Saviour  to 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  and  then 
come  and  follow  me ;  but  he  would  not 
come  to  Him  upon  these  terms,  and  hit 
devotedness  to  his  wealth  was  the  bar 
that  stood  in  his  way  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  like  manner  we  call  upon  you 
purloiners  to  cleanse  your  hands  and 
come  to  the  Saviour.  If  you  will  not 
come  upon  these  terms,  the  rich  man  had 
his  bar  in  the  way  of  salvation,  and  you 
have  yours.  He  would  not  give  up  his 
property,  and  you  will  not  give  up  the 
produce  of  your  petty  pilfer ments.  You 
are  not  willing  to  come  to  Christ  thai 
ou  may  have  life — for,  sweet  as  is  the 
ife  which  is  at  his  giving,  it  is  not  so 
sweet  lo  your  taste,  as  is  the  sweetness 
of  those  stolen  waters  which  have  hither- 
to been  your  secret  and  your  habitual  en- 
joyment. Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a 
mess  of  pottagef  and  he  is  therefore  called 
Uhe  profane  Esau.  How  much  more 
profane  are  you,  who  are  putting  the 
offer  of  a  birthright  in  heaven  away  from 
you*>--and  for. what  2^-rfor  the  crumbs  and 
fragments  of  your  paltry  depredations. 
From  this  moment  we  charge  you  to 
touch  them  no  more.  Bid  your  hand 
cease  from  its  pilferments ;  and  compel  il 
to  your  bidding.     If  what  we  have  sain 
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tell  upon  your  conscience,  this  very  night 
will  it  teii  upon  your  conduct.  To-mor* 
row  comes,  and  it  wiU  find  you  a  reform- 
ing man — earnest  how  to  find  your  sali- 
vation, and  hosy  to  frame  your  doings 
that  you  nflay  turn  unto  the  Lord.  You 
will  get  up  from  the  bed  of  reflection, 
with  the  purpose  of  keepings  yourself 
clear  and  aloof  from  your  wonted  dis- 
honesties ;  and  with  a  prayer  that  yon 
inay  be  strengthened  in  the  execution  of 
this  purpose.  Till  we  see  something  of 
this  kind,  we  see  no  evidence  of  your  yet 
having  taken  a  aingle stepto  the  Saviour. 
Keep  by  the  pur loimngs  against  whicli 
ir/e  have  been  charging  you;  and  you 
are  not  so  much  as  raoviivg  towards 
Christ,  nor  will  you  ever  reach  Him. 
Cease  then  from  them  at  this  moment-^ 
do  this  in  the  very  act  of  going  ta  the 
Saviour  and  seeking  after  him*;  and  who 
knows  but  this  first  and  foremost  Df  your 
visible  reformations,  humble  as  it  is  when 
eompared  with  the  aecomnlishments'  of 
him  who  stands  perfect «ana  cc^mplete 'in 
Che  whole  will  of  Grod,  who  knows  but 
it  may  betoken  the  commencement  of  a 
good  work  in  your  soul  ? — ^that  awaken- 
ing of  the  sinner's  eye  on  which  Christ 
has  promised  that  he  shall  give  light-^ 
the  outset  of  that  path  which  condncta 
from  one  degree  of  grace  unto  another, 
till  )rou  reach  the  stature  of  the  full  grown 
Christian-^an  earlier  stage  of  the  jour*- 
ney  which  conducts  him  who  cometh 
unto  Christ  to  all  His  promised  manifes* 
tations,  that^  made  to  shine  upon  your 
head  will  make  you  rejoice  more  and 
more  in  the  perfections  of  His  rtghteous'- 
oeas,  in  the  fulness  of  His  grace  and  the 
freeness  of  His  kind  invitations,  in  the 
sureness  of  thore  never^ailing  supplies 
out  of  which  you  are  strengthened  with 
all  might  in  the  inner  man^  and  enabled 
M>  do  all  things  through  the  spirit  which 
is  given  unto  you. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  motive  which 
Paul  urged  upon  the  servants  he  was 
addressings — ^that  they  might  adorn  the 
doctrine  of  Qod  their  Saviour  in  all  things. 
We  think  that  two  very  distinct,  and,  at 
the  same  time  very  affecting  and  'impor- 
tant lessons,  may  be  drawn  from  this  sin- 
gle clause  of  the  verse  now  before  us. 
The  first  is  that  a  man's  Christianity 
might  be  made  to  show  itself  throughout 
Ike  whoie  business  of  his  vocataon,  whatr 


ev^r  it  may  be — that  it  may  be^  made  to 
give  a  pervading  expression  to  his  whole 
history — that  it  might  accompany  and  be 
at  work  with  him  throughout  every  do* 
ing  and  every  exercise  he  can  put  his 
hand  to — ^that,  in  a  word,  the  influence 
of  its  spirit  is  a  perennial  influence,  ever 
present. in  the  heart,  and  ever  sending 
forth  a  powerful  and  a  perpetual  eoairol 
over  the  conduct.  It  is  not  merely  in 
one  thing','or  in  another  thing,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  capable  of  being 
adorned.  It  admits  of  being  adorned  in 
all  things.  Ekjctrine  sometimes  si^ni- 
fiea^the' thing  taught ;  and  it  sometimes 
signifies  tlie  ^ocess  of  teaching.  We 
nnderttatid  it  more 'in  the  latter  sense  on 
the  present  oecasion.  >  Show  how  excels 
lent^  and  how  pnrifyifig,  and  how  univer« 
sal,  in  point  of  salutary  influence,  this 
teaching  is;  »Sbow  how  completely  it 
goes  over  the  whole  Tound  of  homanper* 
formanees.  Show  with  what  a  compre^ 
henSEve  eye,  it  surveys  the  map  ef  human 
lifo^  and  stamps  its  own  colour  and  given 
its  own  outline  to  its  most  remote  and 
subonlinate  provinces.  Let  the  world 
see,  that  wherever  a  roan  of  Christian 
doctrine  is  preoent,  and  whatever  the  em- 
ployment be  that  he  is  eiE^ged  with, 
there  at  all  times  goes  along  with  him  a 
living  exhibition  of  the  power  and  the 
eflkaoy-  of  Christian  doctrine;  (hat  he 
represents  by  every  one  action  the  char- 
acter o(  the  gospel  which  he  professes ; 
that  the  stamp  of  its  morality  may  be  ro« 
cognised  on  his  every  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate perfqrmanoe ;  and  that  others  may 
say  of  each  and  of  all  his  doings,  that  this 
is  done  in  the  style  and  manner  of  a 
Christian. . 

When  a  man  becomes  Christian,  what^ 
we  would  ask  is  the  most  visible  expres- 
sion, of  the  change  which  has  taken  eflect 
upon  him  1  We  are  not  speaking  of  the 
change  in  its  essential  character,  which 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  thorough 
and  aspiring  devotedness  to  the  will  of 
that  Qod  whom  he  now  sees  by  the  eye 
of  faith  to  be  reconciled  to  him  through 
the  blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant 
The  question  we  are  putting  relates  tc 
the  seen  eflect  of  this  principle  upon  the 
man's  outward  habits  and  performances ; 
and  we  ask  which  is  the  most  notable  and 
conspicuous  eflect,  and  such  as  will  most 
readily  nrrest  the  eye  and  the  observatioi 
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01  acquaintances  ? — We  know  well  what 
the  general  impression  of  the  world  is 
upon  this  subject  They  think  when  a 
man  undergoes  that  mysterious  and  un- 
accountable thing  which  is  called  con- 
version ;  the  most  palpable  transforma- 
tion it  makes  upon  him  is  to  turn  him 
into  a  psalm-singing,  a  church-going,  an 
ordinance-keeping,  and  a  prayer-making 
Christian,  They  positively  do  not  look 
for  such  a  change  on  the  common  and 
Week-day  history  of  this  said  convert,  as 
;hey  do  on  the  style  and  character  of  his 
sabbath  observations.  But  yet  there  is 
something  that  they  will  look  for  on  week 
days  too.  They  will  look  for  a  more 
decided  aspect  of  sobriety.  They  will 
look  for  a  more  demure  and  melancholy 
seclusion  from  his  old  acquaintances. 
They  will  look  for  a  clear  and  total  re- 
nunciation of  all  that  is  intemperate^  and 
of  all  that  is  licentious.  They  will  look 
for  a  final  adieu  from  those  habits  of  in- 
toxication, of  those  habits  of  profligacy,  or 
those  habits  of  companionable  indulgence, 
to  which  the  young  of  every  great  city 
are  introduced  with  a  facility  and  a  rea- 
diness so  alarming  to  the  heart  of  every 
Christian  parent ;  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  they  widen  by  every  day  of 
thoughtlessness  their  departure  from  God; 
and  accumulate  upon  them  the  burden  of 
his  righteous  indignation  ;  and  lull  their 
consciences  into  such  a  slumber,  as  to 
thousands  and  thousands  more  will  at 
length  sink  and  deepen  into  the  sleep  of 
death  ;  and  bring  the  whole  power  of 
their  example  to  bear  upon  \^e  simple 
and  the  uninitiated.  And  thus  does  the 
tide  of  corruption  maintain  its  unabated 
force  and  fulness  from  one  period  to  ano- 
Hher  ;  and  is  strengthened  by  yearly  con- 
tributions out  of  the  wreck  of  youthful 
integrity  ;  and,  did  not  the  cheering  light 
of  prophecy  assure  us  that  through  the 
omnipotence  of  a  pure  gospel  better  days 
of  reformation  and  of  virtue  were  to  come, 
one  would  almost  sit  down  in  despair  of 
ever  making  head  against  such  a  torrent 
of  combination  and  of  example  ^n  the 
side  of  profligacy.  Nor  is  this  despair 
much  alleviated,  though  some  solitary 
case  of  repentance  out  of  a  hundred  should 
now  and  then  be  offering  itself  to  our 
contemplations ;  and  conscience  should 
again  lift  its  commanding  voice  within 
k impend  be  reinstated  in  that  authority 


I  which  she  had  lost:  and  he,  breakmg 
I  oflf  his  sins  by  righteousness,  should  by 
an  act  of  simple  and  determined  abandon* 
ment  brave  the  mockery- of  all  his  asso- 
ciates, and  betake  himself  to  the  paths  of 
peace  and  of  prayer  and  of  piety. 

Now,  all  the  things  of  our  text  should 
lead  an  enlightened  disciple  to  look  for 
more  evidence  than  this ;  and  should  lead 
a  decided  convert  to  exhibit  more  evi- 
dence than  this.  The  man  who  adorns 
the  gospel  in  all  things,  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  and  do  all  that  we  have  hereto- 
fore msisted  on.  But  we  regret  that  it 
should  be  so  much  the  impression  of  the 
world,  and  so  much  the  impression  even 
of  our  plausible  and  well-looking  profes- 
sors, that  these  form  outward  marks  of 
such  prominency  as  to  throw  all  other 
outward  marks  into  the  shade ;  and  to 
draw  an  almost  exclusive  regard  towards 
sobriety  of  manners,  and  sobriety  of  ex- 
ternal observation,  as  forming  the  great 
and  leading  evidences  of  a  now  acquired 
Christianity.  Now  think,  what  prodi- 
gious eflfect  it  would  give  to  the  gospel, 
what  an  impressive  testimony  to  its  worth 
and  excellence  it  would  spread  around 
the  walk  of  every  professor  of  it— did 
all  that  was  undeviatin^  in  truth,  all  that 
•was  generous  in  friendship,  all  that  was 
manly  in  principle,  all  that  was  untainted 
in  honour,  all  that  was  winning  in  gen- 
tleness, all  that  was  endearing  in  the 
graces  and  virtues  of  domestic  society, 
all  that  was  beneficent  in  public  life,  and 
all  that  was  amiable  in  the  unnoticed  re- 
cesses of  private  history— ^id  all  these 
form  into  one  beauteous  corona  of  vir- 
tues and  accomplishments,  which  might 
shed  the  lustre  of  Christianity  over  every 
field  that  is  traversed  by  a  professor  o? 
Christianity.  The  name  of  a  convert  is 
at  all  times  most  readily  associated  with 
sobriety  and  sabbath*  keeping.  We  should 
like  that  the  conduct  of  the  professors 
were  such  a^  to  establish  a  still  wider  as- 
sociation. And  if  it  is  not,  it  is  because 
professors  have  so  wofully  neglected  the 
principle  of  our  text.  It  is  because  they 
nave  made  their  Christianity  one  thing, 
and  their  civil  business  another.  It  u 
because  they  have  separated  religion 
from  humanity,  and  missed  a  truth  of 
most  obvious  and  most  commanding  eri 
dence — that  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
single  half  hour  in  the  whole  current  cf 
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man's  history,  which  the  gospel  might 
not  cheer  by  its  comforts,  or  guide  by  its 
rules,  or  enlighten  by  its  informations 
and  its  principles.  Had  every  professing 
convert  proceeded  upon  ':his,  the  associa- 
tion would  have  gone  much  farther  than 
It  has  actually  done.  It  would  have 
thrown  a  kind  of  universal  emblazon- 
^  ment  over  the  very  name  of  Christianity. 
A  man  under  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
could  not  be  spoken  of,  without  light- 
ing up  in  the  heart  every  feeling  of  con- 
fidence and  affection  and  esteem.  .  And 
only  conceive  how  it  would  go  to  aug- 
ment the  power  of  this  living  and  effi- 
cient testimony — did  every  man  who 
plies  his  attendance  upon  church,  and 
runs  after  sacraments,  and  whose  element 
is  to  be  hearing  and  talking  of  sermons, 
and  the  whole  style  of  whose  family  re- 
gulation wears  a  complexion  of  sacred- 
ness — how  it  would  lell  with  all  the  om- 
nipotence of  a  charm  upon  the  world, 
could  we  only  have  it  to  say  of  every 
fuch  man — ^that  the  soul  of  honour  and 
.ntegrity  animated  all  his  doings — ^that 
his  every  word  and  his  every  bargain 
were  ,im mutable — that  not  so  much  as  a 
flaw  or  the  semblance  of  an  impeach- 
ment ever  rested  on  any  of  his  transac- 
tions— that  if  in  business,  you  might  re- 
^  pose  upon  him — that  if  in  company,  you 
*  nad  nothing  to  fear  from  his  pride, 
or  Jiis  severity,  or  his  selfishness — that 
if  in  the  relations  of  neighbourhood,  you 
might  look  for  nothing  from  his  hands 
but  kindness  and  civility — that  if  in  the 
officialities  of  public  employment,  you 
might  see  all  the  faithfulness  of  a  man 
who  felt  the  weight  of  duty  and  respon- 
sibility that  were  attached  to  it — that  if 
the  head  of  a  family,  you  might  behold 
the  happiest  attemperament  of  wisdom 
and  of  gentleness — and  finally,  that  if  in 
service,  you  might  commit  to  him  \he 
keepership  of  your  all ;  you  might  give 
your  suspicions  and  your  jealousies  to 
the  wind ;  and,  trusting  to  a  fidelity 
which  no  opportunity  can  tempt,  and  no 
power  of  concealment  -  can  make  to 
swerve  from  the  line  of  honesty,  you 
might  review  the  whole  subject  of  his 
guardianship,  and  find  how  to  its  mi- 
nutest particle  that  all  was  untouched 
and  all  was  un violated. 

This  conducts  us  to  the  secona  esson, 
which  wo  proposed  to  draw  from  the 


clause  of  adorning  the  doctrine  of  Qod 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.  And  that  is 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  men  and  wo- 
men, in  the  most  obscure  and  unnoticed 
ranks  of  society,  to  do  a  thing  of  far 
greater  magnificence  and  glory,  than 
can  be  done  by  all  the  resources  of  a 
monarch,  by  all  the  commanding  influ- 
ence of  wealth,  by  all  the  talents  and 
the  faculties  of  genius,  by  all  the  magic 
of  utterance  pouring  forth  its  streams  of 
eloquent  ana  persuasive  reasoning,  by 
all  gfrandeur,  and  all  nobility,  and  all  of- 
ficial consequence,  when  disjoined  from 
Christian  principle.  Humble  as  ye  are 
yo  servants,  there  is  a  something  ye  can 
^0  which  has  all  the  greatness  and  all 
the  eflTect  of  eternity  stamped  upon  it 
There  is  a  something  ye  can  do  which 
the  King  of  Glory  may  put  down  as 
done  unto  Him,  and  by  which  ye  can 
both  magnify  the  name  and  carry  for- 
ward the  interests  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness. There  is  a  something  ye  can 
da  by  which  you  may  be  'admitted  into 
the  high  honour  of  being  fellow  work 
ers-  with  God — by  which  He  to  whom 
all  power  is  committed  both  in  heaven 
and  earth,  will  own  you  as  the  aujdl* 
iaries  of  His  cause — by  which  ye  may 
become  the  instruments  of  adding  to  the 
triumphs  of  the  great  Redeemer,  and 
holding  up  His  name  to  the  world  with 
the  splenaour  of  an  augmented  reputa* 
tion.  O  think  what  a  distinction  the 
once  crucified  but  now  exahed  Saviour 
has  conferred  upon  you.  He  has  laid 
the  burden  of  His  lionour  and  of  His 
cause  upon  your  shoulders.  He  has 
committed  to  you  the  task  of  adorning 
His  doctrine.  He  has  ennobled  your 
every  •  employment,  by  telling  you  that 
out  of  them  all  there  may  arise  the 
moral  lustre  of  such  a  principle  and 
such  a  quality,  as  will  reflect  a  credit 
upon  Himself.  And  He  who  has  done  so 
much  to  exalt  the  station  of  a  servant  by 
taking  the  form  of  one  on  His  own  per- 
son, and  bj^  rendering  under  it  sucn  a 
service  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
as  to  have  purchased  for  a  sinful  world 
all  the  securities  and  all  the  hopes  and 
all  the  triumphs  of  their  redemption, 
comes  back  upon  you  servants,  now  that 
he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
most  High,  and  tells  you  how  much 
he  looks  to  you  for  the  glories  of  Hit 
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intere^  and  of  His  natne-^how  much 
He  rests  upon  you  for  the  illustration 
and  the  honour  of  His  doctrine  in  the 
world.  And  as  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Son  of  God,  when  veiled  in  the  humilia-* 
tion  of  a  servant,  which  set  on  foot  the 
ffreat  plan  of  the  world's  restoration — so 
IS  it  still  to  the  work  of  servants,  to  you 
my  humbler  brethren,  the  glories  of 
whose  immortal  nature  lie  buried  only 
for  a  few  little  years  under  the  meanness 
and  the  drudgeries  of  your  daily  em- 
ployment— it  is  to  you  that  He  confides 
the  helping  forward  of  this  mighty 
achievement,  and  the  maintaining,  of  its 
influence  arid  ,of  its  glory  from  genera- 
tion to  generation. 

It  is  in  His  name  that  we  address  you. 
We  tell  you,  ye  men-servants  and  ye 
maid-servants,  from  the  sincerity  of. a 
heart  that  is  most  thoroughly  penetrated 
with  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  what 
we  are  now  uttering,  that  you  can  do 
more  for  Christ  in  your  respective  fami* 
lies  than  we'  can  possibly  accomplis)). 
We  know  not  who  your  masters  and 
mistresses  are.  But  we  know  that  there 
may  be  masters  who  scowl  disdainfully 
on  the  business  of  the  priesthood.  We 
know  that  with  the  insolence  of  wealth, 
there  may  be  some  who  despise  the 
preaching  of  the  cross,  and  make  holiday 
of  our  sabbaths  and  our  sacraments.  We 
know  that  there  may  be  some  who  come 
not  here  to  have  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  preached  to  them  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  we  want  you  to  do  this 
business  for  us.  You  may  do  it  in  effect 
without  the  utterance  of  a  single  word  on 
the  subject  of  Christianity.  You  may 
do  it  by  the  living  power  of  your  exam- 
ple. You  may  do  it  by  the  impressive 
exhibition  of  a  fidelity  which  no  tempta- 
tion can  seduce,  and  no  lure  of  gain  can 
cause  to  swerve  from  the  line  of  a  strict 
and  undeviating  integrity.  You  may  do 
it  by  a  lesson  of  greater  energy  thoi^  all 
tbat  human  argument  can  press,  or  the 
magic  of  human  eloquence  can  insinuate. 
You  may  let  them  see  in  the  whole  of 
your  history,  that  the  man  among  all 
their  dependents  who  is  most  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  is  also  the 
most  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer;  and  the  most  tender  of  all  his 
interests;  and  the  most  observant  of  all 
hit  will.     You  may  preach  them  a  daily 


sermon  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  you/ 
faithfulness,  and  your  attachment,  and 
that  deep  and  duteous  spirit  of  loyalty, 
which,  with  all  the  firm  fooling  of  a  reli- 
gious principle  in  your  heart,  leads  you 
to  be  careful  of  all  the  trust  he  has  com- 
mitted to  you,  and  mindful  of  all  his  orders, 
and  ever  ready  to  meet  his  every  wish 
and  his  every  lawful  imposition  by  the 
alacrity  of  your  most  assiduous  and  de- 
voted ministrations.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power.  And 
even  though  your  master  should  listen  to 
the  every  demonstration  which  issues 
from  the  pulpit,  he  may  retire  day  after 
day  with  a  charmed  ear,  and  an  unawa- 
kened  conscience,  and  the  whole  of  the 

Ereacher's  eloquence  may  die  away  froc:. 
is  memory  like  the  sound  of  a  pleasant 
song.  But  you  keep  by  him  through  the 
week,  and  a  grateful  sense  of  your  value 
is  ever  forcing  itself  upon  his  convictions. 
And  the  inference  that  Christianity  has  a 
something  of  reality  in  its  nature,  may  at 
times  intrude  itself  among  the  multitude 
of  his  other  thoughts  and  his  other  avo* 
cations.  And  his  conscience  may  be  ar- 
rested by  the  interesting  visitation  of  such 
an  idea.  And  that  Spirit  whom  we  call 
you  to  pray  for  on  his  behalf,  may  re- 
ward your  example  and  your  supplica- 
tions, by  pressing  the  idea  home,  and 
pursuing  him  with  its  resistless  influence, 
and  opening  through  its  power  such  an 
avenue  to  his  heart,  as  may  at  length 
carry  before  it  the  whole,  of  his  desires 
and  of  his  purposes.  And  in  like  man- 
ner as  Christianity  found  its  way  into  the 
household  of  Csesar — so  may  you,  my 
humbler  brethren,  find  out  a  way  for  it 
into  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest  of  our 
citizens  ;  and  be  the  instruments  of  spread- 
ing it  around  among  all  those  villas  of 
magnificence,  which  skirt  and  which 
adofn  the  city  of  our  habitation  ;  and  to 
you,  clothed  as  ye  are  in  the  habiliments 
of  servitude,  and  weighed  down  from 
morning  to  night  by  its  drudgeries,  and 
veiled  as  the  greatness  of  your  immortal 
aspirations  is  from  the  eye  of  the  world 
-—even  upon  yon  may  this  blessing  in  all 
its  richness  be  realized,  that  as  ye  have 
turned  men  unto  righteousness  so  shall 
ye  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

When  we  think  of  the  lower  orders 
3f  society,  we  cannot  but  think  along 
with  it}  how  high  and  how  noble  ia  thi 
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Qospel  estimate  of  that  importance  which 
oelongs  to  them.     Each  of  them  carries 
ia  his  bosom  a  principle  of  deathless 
energy,  never  to  be  extinguished.     Each 
of  them  has  a  career  of  ambition  opened 
up,  lofty  as  heaven,  and  splendid  as  a 
crown  of  immortality.     Each  of  them 
has  an  open  way  to  Him  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  through  the  mediation  of  Him 
who  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  it.     To 
them  belongs  the  memorable  distinction 
conferred  by  this  utterance  of  the  Eternal 
Sod — that  unto  the  poor  the  Gospel  is 
preached.      Each  of  them  possesses  a 
heart  that  may  be  regenerated  by  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Spirit ;  and  may  be  filled 
with  all  that  is  pure  and  all  that  is  ele- 
vated in  piety  ;  and  may  be  turned  into  a 
residence  for  the  finest  and  the  loftiest 
emotions ;  and  that,  under  the  power  of 
ati  evangelical  culture,  may  be  made  to 
e^iemplify  all  that  is  respectable  in  worth, 
and  all  that  is  endearing  in  the  nobler 
graces  of   Christianity.      When   worth 
and  greatness  meet  in  one  imposing  com- 
bination, there  is  a  something  in  a  spectacle 
HO  rare  which  draws  the  general  eye  of 
admiration   along  with  it.     But  to  the 
moral  taste  of  some,  and  we  profess  our- 
selves to  be  of  that  number — there  is  a 
something  still  more  touching,  still  more 
attractive,  still  more  fitted  to  draw  the  eye 
of  philanthropy,  and  to  fill  it  with  the 
images  of   beauty  and  peacefulness,  in 
what  we  should  call  the  virtues  and  the 
respectabilities  of  humble  life — as  a  pious 
fiither,  in  the  midst  of  a  revering  family 
—or    the    duteous  ofispring   who    rise 
around  him,  and  are  taught  by  his  exam- 
ple to  keep  the  Sabbaths  of  the  loord,  and 
to  love   His  ordinances — or    the   weii- 
ordered  household,  the -members  of  which 
are  trained  to  all  the  decencies  of  Chris- 
tian conduct — or  the  frail  and  lowly  tene- 
ment, where  the  voice  of  psalms  is  heard 
with  the  return  of  every  evening,  and  the 
morning  of  the  hallowed  day  collects  all 
its  imputes  around  the  altar  of  domestic 
prayer.   '  When  such  pictures  as  these 
occur  in  humble  life,  and  sure  we  are 
that  humble  life  is  capable  of  affording 
them,  who  could  think  of  withholding 
from  them  his  testimony  o(  readiest  aa- 
mir.it ion  ?     The  man  who,  without  any 
superiority  of  wealth'  whatever,  has,  by 
'he   pure  force  of  character,  gained  a 
mora)  ascendency  over  the  population  of 


his  obscure  neighbourhood,  causes  all 
earthly  distinctions  to  vanish  into  insig- 
nificance before  him.  Now  we  affirm 
that  in  the  very  poorest  and  most  unno« 
ticed  walks  of  society,  such  men  are  to  be 
found  ;  that  hv  the  powerful  application 
of  Christian  motives  such  men  may  be 
multiplied ;  that  there  exist  throughout 
the  wide  mass  of  society  all  the  imagina- 
ble capabilities  of  worth  and  excellence, 
and  principle  and  piety  ;  that  on  the  spa- 
cious field  of  a  mighty  harvest,  which  is 
on  every  side  of  us,  there  may  be  raised 
a  whole  multitude  of  converts,  in  whose 
hearts  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  shall 
have  taken  up  its  firm  possession,  and 
over  the  visible  path  of  whose  history  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  may  shed  the  lustre 
of  some  of  the  best  and  finest  accom- 
plishments by  which  our  nature  can  be 
adorned. 

We  must  not  however  pursue  this 
speculation  any  farther.  It  is  in  tho 
power  of  the  servants,  who  now  hear  us, 
to  turn  it  into  a  reality.  We  look  to 
them  for  the  vindication  of  all  we  have 
uttered  ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  a  faith fu 
and  an  attached  servant ;  one  who  woulc 
maintain  unseduced  integrity,  in  the  midst 
of  manifold  temptations ;  on  whom  the 
struggling  force  of  principle  would 
achieve  a  victory  over  the  lure  of  every 
opportunity,  and  the  certainty  of  every 
concealment ;  who,  nobly  superior  to  all 
that  is  sordid,  and  sneaking,  and  artful, 
would  protect  his  master's  interest  as  his 
own,  and  disdain  to  touch  a  single  farth- 
ing of  what  was  committed  to  him — why, 
we  should  never  think  of  the  rank  of  such 
a  man — we  should  call  him  the  cham- 
pion of  his  order,  and  feel  how  honoura- 
bly he  had  represented  his  own  class  of 
society — how  he  had  asserted  all  their 
honours,  and  shown  how  elevation  of 
soul  and  of  Sentiment  belonged  as  essen- 
tially to  them  as  to  the  wealthiest  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  land — how  he 
had  evirice^  the  wondrous  capabilities  of 
principle  and  of  improvement  which  had 
existed  over  the  wide  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. And,  taking  him  %s  a  specimen, 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  community 
miglft  be  turned  into  a  moral  garden ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  moral  and  spiritual 
importance,  the  poor,  the  despised,  the 
unnoticed,  the  neglectied  poor,  are  to  the 
full  equal  with  all  that  was  most  lofty  in 
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the  rank,  and  all  toat  was  most  splendid 
in  the  literatare  of  society. 

We  dismiss  you,  my  friends,  with  the 
xemark — that  this  is  no  speculation  of 
ours,  k  is  the  call  of  the  Saviour  who 
died  for  you.  It  is  He  wh*  now  that  he 
has  achieved  your  redemption,  conde*- 
scends  to  ask  a  favour  of  you.  He  com- 
mits to  you  the  adornment  of  his  doatrine 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And  remem* 
ber  that  when  you  leave  this  church,  and 
betake  yourselves  to  the  familiarities  of 
your  dailv  employment,  though  our  eye 
cannot  follow  you,  the  eye  of  your  Ma<>- 
ter  in  heaven  is  never  away  from  you: 
He  takes  an  interest  in  all  your  doings. 
He  registers  the  every  hour  and  perforn>- 
ance  of  your  history.  If  you  suffer  not 
this  reflection  to  tell  upon  your  conduct 


from  this  moment,  yoii  are  thtowing  the 
gauntlet  of  d^ance  to  a  beseeching  and 
a-  commanding  Saviour.  But  if  other- 
wise^  He  will  not  despise  the  humble  of- 
fering of  your  obedience.  He  will  put  k 
down  as  done  unto  Him.'  He  will  re« 
cognise  you  as  fellow-helpers  to  his  cause 
and  to  his  interest  in  the  world.  He  will 
accept  of  your  prayers, 'becatise  they  are 
the  prayers  of  them  whose  hands  are 
ciean  and  whose  hearts  are  purged  from 
th^r  regard  to  all  iniquity.  You  wiU 
grow  in  friendly  and  iamiliar  intercourse 
with  the  great  Mediator ;  and  He  will 
put  down  the  very  smallest  items  of  your 
obedience  as  fruits  of  the  love  that  you 
bear  Him,  and  of  the  faith  which  worketk 
by  love  and  which  keepeth  the  command- 
ments. 


SERMON 

_  • 

The  Importance  of  Civil  Government  to  Soeiefy. 

What  then  1  am  we  better  than  they  1  No,  in  no  wife :  for  we  have  before  proved  both  Jewi 
and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  ain  j  An  it  is  written,  There  ia  none  ngb^<J0us,  no,  not  one; 
There  is  none  that  underptandeth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  They  are  all  gone  out 
of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
Their  throat  i»  an  open  sepulchre ;  with  their  tongues  the^  have  used  deceit ;  the  poiaon  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips :  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness ;  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood  :  Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways :  And  tlie  way  of  peace  have  they  not  known : 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know,  that  what  things  soever  the  law  aaith, 
it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  law ;  that  eveir  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the  world  may 
become  guilty  before  <3od."— Romans  iii.  9—19. 


There  are  certain  of  these  charges 
which  can  be  brought  more  simply  and 
Speedily  home  in  the  way  of  conviction 
tnan  certain  others  of  them.  Those 
which  bring  man  more  directly  before 
the  tribunal  of  0"i\  can  be  made  out 
more  easily  than  those  which  bring  him 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  fellows.  It  were 
difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  reference  to 
man,  there  are  not  some  of  the  species 
who  have  not  something  to  glory  of ;  but 
it  should  not  be  so  difficult  to  prove,  that 
we  have  nothing  to  glory  of'  before  God. 
Now,  the  conclasion  of  the  Apostle's  ar- 
gument in  this  passage  is,  that  it  is  before 
God  that  all  the  world  is  guilty ;  and  if 
we,  in  the  first  instance,  single  out  those 
rerses  which  place  man  belcre  us  in  his 
nmplo  relationship  to  the  God  who  form- 
ed him,  we  ought  not  to  find  it  a  hard 


matter  to  carry  the  acquiescence  of  our 
hearers  in  the  sentence  which  is  here 
pronounced  upon  oar  guilty  species. 

One  of  those  verses  is,  that  <'  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  To  be  held 
as  having  righteously  kept  the  law  of  our 
country,  we  must  keep  the  whole  of  it 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  accumulate 
upon  our  persons  the  guilt  of  treason, 
and  forgery,  and  murder,  and  violent 
depredation,  ere  we  forfeit  our  lives. to  an 
outraged  government.  By  one  of  these 
acts  we  incur  just  as  dreadful  and  as  en* 
tire  a  forfeiture  as  though  guilty  of  them 
all.  The  hundred  deeds  of  obedience 
will  not  efiace  or  expiate  the  one  of  diso- 
bedience ;  and  we  have  only  to  plead  for 
the  same  justice  to  a  divine  that  we  ren- 
der to  a  human  administration,  in  order 
to  convince  every  individual  who 
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hears  us,  conscious,  nj  he  must  be,  of 
one,  aad  several,  and  many,  acts  of  Uans- 
gres^ioQ  against  the  law  of  God,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  righteous 
before  him.. 

^^  There  is  none  that  understandeth, 
there  is  none  that  seeketh  aAer  God"  is 
another  of  these  verses.  We  will  venture 
to  say  of  every  man,  without  exception, 
who  has  not  submitted  himself  to  the 
^reat  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  which  is 
justification  by  fait^,.that  there  is  not.oae 
principle  clearly  intelligible  even  to  his 
own  mind,  on  which  he  rests  his  accept- 
ance with  the  God  whom  he  has  o&nded. 
He  may  have  some  obscure  conception 
of  His  mercy,  but  he  has  never  struck 
the  compromise  between  His  mercy  a|^d 
His  justice.  He  has  never  braved  the  in- 
quiry,  how  is  it  possible  that  a  sinner  can 
be  pardoned  without  a  dissolution  of 
God's  moral  government?  If  he  has 
ever  taken  up  ime  questioui  ^  What  shall 
I  do  to  be  saved  1"  he  has  never,  in  the 
prosecution  of  it,  looked  steadUy  in  the 
mce  at  the  Truth  and  Holiness  of  the 
Godhead.  He  has  never  extricated  his 
(condition  as  a  sinner,  from  the  dilemma 
of  God's  conflicting  aUribut^ ;  or  appre- 
hended, to  his  own  satisfaction,  how  it  is 
that  the  dignity  of  Heaven's  throne  can 
be  upheld,  amid  the  approaches  of  the 
polluted,  who  dare  the  inspection  of  eter- 
nal purity,  and  ofler  to  come  nigh,  on  the 
siho^e  presumption  of  God's  connivance 
at  sin, — and  a  connivance  founded  too  on 
the  vague  iflipression  of  God's  simple, 
and  easy,  and  unresisting  tenderness. 
What  becomes  of  all  that  which  stamps 
authority  upon  a  law,  and  props  the  m^es- 
ty  of  a  Lawgiver,  is  a  question  that  they 
have  not  resolved  ;  and  that  just  because 
it  is  a  question  which  they  do  not  enter- 
tain. They  are  not  seeking  to  resolve  it. 
That  matter  which  appertains  to  the  very 
essence  of  a  sinner's  salvation,  is  a  matter 
of  which  they  have  no  understanding ; 
and  they  do  not  care  to  understand  it. 
They  are  otherwise  taken  up,  and  giving 
themselves  np  uneasiness  upon  the  sub- 
ject. They,  all  their  lives  long,  are 
blinkin£f,  and  evading  the  questions 
which  lie  at  the  very  turning  point  of 
that  transition  by  which  a  sinner  passes 
from  a  state  of  wrath  into  a  state  of  accept- 
ance. They  hold  the  whole.of  this  mat- 
ter ni  abeyance  *  and  the  things  of  the 
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world  engross,  sad  interest,  and  occupyi 
their  whole  hearts,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  Him  who  made  the  world.  They  arc 
seeking  after  many  things,  but  they  arc 
not  seeking  aAer  God. — If  you  think 
th»t  this  is  bearing  too  hard  *upon  you, 
tell  us  what  have  been  the  times,  and 
what  the  occasjpns,  on  which  you  have 
ever  made  the  findino^  of  God  the  distinct 
and  the  business  object  of  your  endeav- 
ours? When  did  you  ever  seek  Him 
truly?  When  did  your  efibrts  in  this 
way  ever  go  beyond  the  spirit  and  the 
character  of  an  empty  round  of  observa* 
tions  ?  What  are  tne  strenuous  attempts 
you  ever  made  to  push  the  barrier  which 
intercepts  the  guilty  from  the  God  whom 
they  have  rebelled  against  ?  If  you  are 
really  and  heartily  seeking,  you  will  find ; 
but,  without  the  fear  of  refutation,  do  we  '' 
affirm  of  all  here  present  who  have  not 
reached  the  Saviour,  and  are  not  in  their 
way  to  Him,  that  none  .of  you  under- 
standeth, and  none  of  you  seeketh  after 
God.  • 

'^  They  are  all  ffone  out  of  the  way, 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable, 
there  is  none  that  doeth  good ;  no,  not 
one," — ^is  another  of  these  verses.  We 
do  not  say  of  the  people  whom  we.  are 
now  addressing,  that  they  have  gone  out 
of  the  way  of  honour,  or  out  of  the  way 
of  equity,  or  out  of  the  way  of  fair,  and 
pleasant,  and  companionable  neighbour- 
nood.  But  they,  one  and  all  of  them, 
are  out  of  the  way  of  godliness.  When 
the  Prophet  complains  of  our  species,  ha 
does  not  affirm  of  them  that  they  had 
turned  every  one  to  a  way  either  of  injus- 
tice or  crusty ;  but  he  counts  it  condem- 
nation enough,  that  they  had  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way.  It  is  iniouity 
enough  in  his  eyes  that  the  Avay  in  which 
we  walk  is  our  own  way,  and  not  God's ; 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  it  we  are  sim- 
ply pleasing  ourselves,  and  not  asking  or 
caring  whether  it  be  a  way  that  is  pleas* 
ing  to  Him ;  that  the  impelling  *princi- 
ple  of  what  we  do  is  our  own  will,  and 
not  His  authority  ;  that  the  way  in  which 
we  vmui  is  a  way  of  independence  upon 
God,  if  not  of  iniquity  against  our  fellows 
in  society  ;  that  it  is  the  way  of  one  who 
walks  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  and 
not  of  one  who  walks  under  tne  sigh< 
and  in  the  service  of  another ;  that  God 
in  fact,  is  as  good  as  cast  off  from  us ; 
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tnJ  we  say  what  is  tantamoant  to  this, 
ihat  we  will  not  hare  Him  to  reign  over 
^B.  Thia  is  the  universal  habit  of  Nature  ; 
And  if  so.  Nature  is  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  worLi  at  krg^e  offers  a  monstrous  ex- 
c^p'.ion  to  the  habit  of  the  sinless  and  un- 
fallen.  where  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lo'.vest.  walk  in  that  rightful  subordina- 
tion which  the  thing  that  is  formed 
should  ever  have  towards  Him  who 
forme i  it.  It  is  this  which  renders  ail  the 
works  of  mere  natural  men  so  unprofita- 
ble, that  is,  of  no  value  in  the  high  count 
and  reckoning  of  eternity.  They  want 
the  great  moral  infusion  which  makes 
them  valuable.  There  is  nothing  of  God 
in  them ;  having  neither  His  will  for 
their  principle,  nor  the  advancement  of 
any  one  cause  which  His  heart  is  set 
upon  for  their  object.  They  may  serve 
a  temporary  purpose.  They  may  shed  a 
blessing  over  the  scenery  of  our  mortal 
existence.  They  may  minister  to  the 
good,  and  the  peace,  and  the  protection 
of  society.  They  may  add  to  the  sun- 
shine or  the  serenity  of  our  little  day 
0};on  earth  ;  and  yet  be  unprofitable,  be- 
cause they  yield  no  fruit  unto  immortal- 
ity. Destitute  as  they  all  are  of  godliness, 
they  are  destitute  of  goodness.  They 
have  not  the  essential  spirit  of  this  attri- 
bute pervading  them.  And  though  many 
there  are  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
cross  is  foolishness,  and  who  have  reached 
I  lofty  e.stimation  in  the  walks  of  in- 
egrity  and  honour,  and  even  of  philan- 
thropy and  patriotism,  yet,  with  the  taint 
of  earthliness  which  vitiates  all  they  do, 
in  the  estimation  of  Heaven's  Sanctuary 
there  is  none  of  them  that  doeth  good  ;  no, 
not  one. 

We  now  pass  onward  to  another  set  of 
charges,  which  it  may  be  not  so  easy  to 
suKstantiate  on  the  ground  of  actual  ob- 
servation. They  consist  of  highly  atro- 
cious offences  against  the  peace  and  the 
dearest  interests  of  society.  It  is  true, 
that  th^  apostle  here  drops  the  style  of 
universality  which  he  so  firmly  sustains 
in  the  foregoing  part  of  his  arraigpment, 
when  he  speaks  of  aV.  being  out  of  the 
way  ;  and  of  none,  no,  not  one,  being  to 
be  found  on  the  path  of  godliness.  And 
it  is  further  true,  that,  in  the  subsequent 
prosecution  of  his  charges,  he  quotes  se- 
veral expressions  which  David  made  use 
>fi  nor  against  the  whole  species,  but 


against  his  own  enemiea.   Bat  jf«t  it  tiH 
be  found,  that  though  the  pictait  of  titro- 
city  here  drawn  may  not  in  Ottrikyl:< 
so  broadly  exhibited  as  in  the  mdri  vA 
more  barbarous  periods  of  this  wc-ii 
history,  yet,  that  the  principles  (f  i:  iri 
still   busily  at  work  ;   and  thougri  b 
manity  be  altered  a  little  in  its  g^ise.  \ 
is  not,  apart  from  the  gospel,  at  all  akre»: 
in  its  substance;  that  though  sof.^D^i 
down  into  a  somewhat  milder complmr^ 
its  fiercer  elements  ar#  not  therefore  ^i- 
tinguished,  but  only  lie  for  a  time  jb  i 
sort  of  slumbering  concealment;  t££ 
though  law  and  civilization,  and  a  ic're 
enlighten^i  sense  of  interest,  may  tuT? 
stopped  the  mouth  of  many  a  desobtia^ 
volcano,  which  would  else  hare  marred 
and  wasted  the  face  of  society,  yet  do  ibe 
fiery  materials  still  exist  in  the  bosonif^ 
society.     It  is  religion  alone  which  w.li 
kill  the  elementary  principles  of  humm 
wickedness,  and  every  expedient  shoii  -i 
religion  will  do  no  more  than  restraining 
ebunition  of  them.     So  that,  dark  as  tb€ 
scriptural  representation  of  our  nature  b; 
and  though  here  personified  by  the  Apos- 
tle into  a  monster,  whose  delight  is  in  ths 
most  foul  and  revolting  abQ:ninat2on8; 
with  a  throat  like  an  oper.  sepahhre^ 
emitting  cotitempt,  and  hatred,  and  envy, 
and  every  thing  oflfensive ;  and  a  totigue 
practised   in  the  arts  of  deceitfulnes ; 
and  lips  from  which  the  gall  of  malign 
nity  ever  drops  in  unceasing  distillation; 
and  a  mouth  full  of  venomous  asperity ; 
and  feet  that  run  to  assassination  as  a 
game ;  and  with  the  pathway  on  \irhich 
she  runs  marked  by  the  rum  and  dis- 
tress that  attend  upon  her  progress  ;  and 
with  a  disdainful  aversion  m  her  heart  to 
the  safety  and  ingloriousness  of  peace ; 
and,  finally,  with  an  aspect  of  defiance 
to  the  God  that  called  her  into  being,  and 
gave  all  her  parts  and  all  her  energies — 
though  this  slcetch  of  our  nature  was  ori- 
ginally taken  by  the  Psalmist  from  the 
prowling  banditti  that  hovered  on  the  con- 
fines of  Judea,  yet  has  the  Apostle,   by 
admitting  it  nto  his  argument,  stamped  a 
perpetuity  upon  it,  and  made  it  universal, 
—giving  us  to  understand,  that  if  such 
was  the  character  of  man,  as  it  stood  na- 
kedly out  among  the  rude  and  resentful 
hostilities  of  a  barbarous  people,  such 
also  is  the  real  character  of  man  amoaff 
the  glossec,  and  the  regularides,   and 
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the  monotonoos  deceDcies  of  modern 
society. 

There  is  one  short  illustration  which 
may  help  you  to  comprehend  this.  You 
know  that  oaths  were  more  frequent  at 
one  time  than  they  are  now  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  classes,  and  that 
at  present  it  is  altogether  a  point  of  po- 
liteness to  abstain  from  the  utterance  of 
them.  It  is  a  point  of  politeness,  we  fear, 
more  th§Q  a  point  of  piety.  There  may 
be  less  of  profaneness  in  their  mouths, 
while  there  may  be  as-  much  as  ever  in 
in  their  hearts  ;  and  when-  the  question  is 
between  God  and  man,  and  with  a  view 
to  rate  the  godliness  of  the  latter,  do  you 
think  that  this  is  at  all  alleviated  by  a 
mere  revolution  of  taste  about  the  propri- 
eties of  fashionable  intercourse  ?  There 
may  be  as  little  of  religion  in  the  discon- 
linuance  of  swearing,  when  that  is 
brought  about  by  a  mere  fluctuation  in 
(he  mode  or  ban  ton  of  society,  as  there 
js  of  religion  in  the  adoption  of  a  new 
dress,  or  a  new  style  of  entertainment. 
And,  in  like  manner,  murder  in  the  act 
may  be  less  frequent  now,  while,  if  he 
who  hateth  his  brother  be  a'murderer,  it 
may  be  fully  as  foul  and  frequent  in  the 
principle  ;  and  theft,  in  the  shape  of  vio- 
lent and  open  depredation,  be  no  longer 
practised  by  him  who  gives  vent  to  an 
.  equal  degree  of  dishonesty  through  the 
chicaneries  of  merchandize ;  and  that 
malice  which  wont  in  other  times  to  pour 
itself  forth  in  resentful  outcry,  or  vulgar 
execration,  may  now  find  its  sweet  and 
Mcret  gratification  in  the  conquests  of  a 
aafined  policy  ;  and  thus  may  there  lurk 
under  the  soft  and  placid  disguises  of 
well-bred  citizenship,  just  as  much  of  un- 
leeling  deceit,  and  unfeeling  cruelty,  as 
were  ever  realized  in  the  fiercer  contests 
af  savage  warfare,  so  as  to  verify  the  esti- 
mate of  our  apostle,  even  when  applied 
to  the  character  of  society  in  modern 
days,  and  to  make  it  as  evident  with  the 
duties  of  the  second  table  as  it  is  with  the 
first,  that  in  ^every  thing  man  hals  wan- 
dered far  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and 
m  every  thing  has  fallen  short  of  the 
glory  of  Qod. 

The  truth  is,  there  is  much  in  the 
whole  guise  of  modern  society  that  is  fit- 
ted to  liide  from  human  eyes  the  real  de- 
formity of  the  human  cliaracter.  We 
think  that,  apart  from  Christianity,  the 


falsehood  and  ferocity  of  our  species  are 
essentially  the  same  with  what  they  were 
in  tlie  most  unsettled  periods  of  its  his- 
tory— that,  however  moulded  into  a  dif- 
ferent form,  they  retain  all  the  strength 
and  substance  that  they  ever  had — and 
that,  if  certfiin  restraints  were  lifted  away, 
certain  regulations  which  have  their  hold 
not  upon  the  principle,  but  upon  the  sel- 
fishness of  our  nature :  then  would  the 
latent  propensities  of  man  again  break 
forth  into  opeft  exhibition,  and  betray 
him  to  be  the  same  guileful,  and  rapa- 
cious, and  vindictive  creature  he  has  ever 
shown  himself  to  be,  in  those  places  oi 
the  earth  where  government  had  not  yet 
introduced  its  restraints,  and  civilization 
had  not  yet  introduced  iis  disguises. 

And  even  when  society  has  sat  down 
into  the  form  of  a  peacefiil  and  weJJ -or- 
dered commonwealth,  will  it  be  seen  that 
the  evil  of  the  human  heart,  though  it 
come  not  forth  so  broiadly  and  so  outrage- 
ously as  before,  is  just  as  active  in  its 
workings,  and  just  as  unsubdued  in. its 
pfinciple  as  ever.  We  apprehend  that 
man  to  be  mainly  ignorant  of  life,  and  to 
be  unpractised  or  untaught  among  the 
collisions  of  human  intercourse,  who  is 
not  aware  that  even  among  our  politest 
circles,  smoothed  as  they  may  be  into 
perfect  decorum,  and  graced  by  the  smile 
of  sofl  and  sentimental  courtesy,  there 
may  lurk  all  the  asperities  ancyieart-burn- 
ings  so  honestly  set  forth  by  our  Apostle ; 
and  that  even  there  the  artful  mi^lignity 
of  human  passion  finds,  in  slanderous  in- 
sinuations, and  the  devices  of  a  keen  and 
dexterous  rivalry,  its  effectual  vent  for 
them.  And  little  has  he  experienced  of 
the  trick  and  treachery  of  business,  who 
thinks  that,  in  the  scramble  of  its  eager 
competitions,  less  deceit  is  now  used  with 
the  tongue,  than  in  the  days  when  the 
Psalmist  was  compassed  round  with  the 
snares  of  his  adversaries.  And  slightly 
has  he  reflected  on  the  true  character, 
that  often  beams  out  from  beneath  the 
specious  fallacy  which  lies  over  it,  who 
does  not  perceive  that  there  may,  even 
with  law,  be  as  determined  a  spirit  of  in* 
justice,  among  the  frauds  and  the  foirns 
of  bankruptcy,  as  that  which  in  the  olden 
Jtime,  and  without  law,  carried  violence 
and  rapine  into  a  neighbour's  habitation 
And  there  is  a  lack  of  insight  with  him 
who  thinks,  that  in  civilized  war,  with  ail 
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its  gallant  courtesies,  and  all  its  mani- 
festos of  humane  and  righteous  protesta- 
tion, there  may  not  be  the  same  kindling 
for  the  fray,  and  the  same  appetite  for 
blood,  that  giveS  its  fell  and  revengeful 
sweep  to  the  tomahawk  of  Indians.  There 
is  another  dress  and  another  exterior 
upon  society  than  before  ;  but  be  assur^, 
that  in  so  far  as  it  respects  the  essentials 
of  human  character,  the  representation 
of  the  Apostle  is  still  the  ^ue  one.  What- 
ever were  the  deceitful,  or  whatever  were 
the  murderous  propensities  of  man,  three 
thousand  years  ago,  they  have  descended 
to  our  present  generation  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  but  that,  through  the  regular 
vents  of  war,  and  of  bankruptcy,  there 
is  as  full  scope  for  their  indulgence  as 
ever.  There  may  be  a  change  in  the  ihode 
of  these  iniquities,  without  any  change 
at  all  in  the  matter  of  them  ;  and  after  all 
that  police,  and  refinement,  and  the 
kindly  operation  of  long  pacific  inter- 
course, have  done  to  humanize  the  aspect 
of  these  latter  days,  we  are  far  from  sure 
whether  upon  the  displacement  of  certain 
guards  and  barriers  of  security,  the  slum- 
bering ferocities  of  man  miglit  not  again 
announce  their  existence,  and  break  out, 
as  before,  into  open  and  declared  violence. 
All  this,  while  it  gives  a  most  humil- 
iating estimate  of  our  species,  should 
serve  to  enhance  to  our  minds  the  bless- 
ings of  !#gu.ar  Government.  And  it 
were  curious  to  question  the  agents  of  po- 
lice upon  this  subject,  the  men  who  arc 
stationed  at '  the  place  of  combat  and 
of  guardianship,  with  those  who  have  cast 
ofif  the  fear  of  God,  and  cast  off  also  the 
fear  of  man  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be  ever 
venturing  across  the  margin  of  human  le- 
gality. Let  the  most  observant  of  all 
these  public  functionaries  simply  depone 
to  the  effect  it  would  have,  even  upon  our 
mild  and  modern  society,  were  this  guar- 
dianship dissolved.  Would  it  not  be  evi- 
dent to  him,  and  is  it  not  equally  evident 
to  you  all,  that  the  artificial  gloss  which 
now  overspreads  the  face  of  it  would 
speedily  he.  dissipated  ;  and  that,  under- 
neath, would  the  character  of  man  be  sure 
to  stand  out  in  far  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  sketch,  however  repulsive,  which 
the  inspired  writer  has  here  offered  of 
our  species?  Were  anarchy  the  order 
of  our  day,  and  the  lavvless  propensities 
of  man  permiti.ed  to  stalk  abroaa  in  this 


the  season  of  their  wild  emancipation  j 
were  all  the  restraints  of  order  driven  in, 
and  human  strength  and  human  fierce- 
ness were  to  ride  in  triumph  over  the 
prostrate  authorities  of  the  land ;  were 
the  reigning  will  of  our  country,  at  this 
moment,  the  will  of  a  spontaneous  multi- 
tude, doing  every  man  of  them,  in  rud< 
and  random  ebullitions,  what  was  righi 
in  his  own  eyes  ;  with  just  such  a  fear  of 
our  heavenly  superior  as  now«Bxists  id 
the  world,  but  with  all  fear  and  reverence 
for  earthly  superiors  taken  away  from  it, 
let  us  just  ask  you  to  conceive  the  effect 
of  such  a  state  of  things,  and  then  to  com- 
pute how  little  there  is  of  moral,  and  how 
miich  there  is  of  mere  animal  restraint  in 
the  apparent  virtues  of  human  society. 
There  is  a  twofold  benefit  in  such  a  con- 
templation. It  will  enhance  to  every 
Christian  mind  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and 
lead  him  to  regard  the  power  that  i&,  as 
the  minister  of  God  to  him  for  good. 
And  it  will  also  guide  him  through  msiny 
delusions  to  appreciate  justly  the  charac- 
ter of  man ;  to  distinguish  aright  oet ween 
the  semblance  of  principlb  and  its  reality ; 
and  to  gather,  from  the  bucveys  of  experi- 
ence, a  fresh  evidence  for  tlie  truth  of  those 
Scriptures,  which  speak  so  truly  of  hu- 
man sinfulness,  and  point  out  so  clearly 
the  way  of  human  salvation. 

But  it  is  not  necessary,  for  th^  purpose 
of  identifying  the  character  of  man,  as  it 
now  is,  with  what  the  character  of  man 
was,  in  its  worst  features,  in  the  days  of 
the  Royal  Psalmist,  to  make  out  by  evi- 
dence a  positive  thirst  after  blood  on  the 
part  of  any  existing  class  irl  society.  We 
are  not  sure  that  it  was  any  native  or  ab- 
stract delight  in  cruelty  which  prompted 
the  marauders  of  other  days  to  deeds  of 
violence.  Place  a  man  in  circumstances 
of  ease  and  of  self-complacency,  and  he 
will  revolt  from  the  infliction  of  unneces- 
sary pain,  just  as  the  gorged  and  satiated 
animal  of  prey  will  suffer  the  traveller  to 
pass  without  molestation.  It  forms  no 
part  of  our  indictment  agAinst  the  species, 
that  his  appetite  for  blood  urges  him  on- 
wards to  barbarity,  but  thdt  his  appetite 
for  other  things  will  urge  him  on  to  it; 
and  that  If,  while  he  had  these  things,  he 
would  rather  abstain  from  the  death  of 
his  fellow-men,  yet.  rather  than  wanf 
these  things,  he  would  inflict  it.  It  is  not 
that  his  love  of  cruelty  is  the  originating 
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appetUe  which  carnes  him  forward  to 
deeds  of  cruelty,  but  tbftt  hia  abhorrence 
of  cruelty  is  not  enough  to  arrest  the  force 
of  other  appetites^  when  they  find  that  hu- 
man life  lies  in  the  way  of  their  gratifica- 
tion. The  feet  of  the  borderers  of  Judea 
made  hasto  to  shed  blood ;  but^  just  Im- 
cause,  like  the  borderers  of  our  own  land, 
their  love  of  booty  could  only  be  indulged 
with  human  resistance  among  human 
habitations,  ^nd  were  these  days  of 
public  licentiousness  again  to  return — 
^ere  the  functions  of  government  sus- 
pended, and  the  only  guarantee  of  peace 
and  of  property  were  the  native  rectitude 
if  the  species---did  the  power  of  anarchy 
achieve  its  own  darling  object  of  a  jubilee 
all  over  the  country  for  human  wilfulness; 
and  in  this  vVay  were,  not  the  past  inclin- 
ations  revived,  but  just  the  present  inclina- 
tions of  man  let  loose  upon  society-— a 
single  month  would  not  elapse,  ere  scenes 
of  as  dread  atrocity  were  witnessed,  as 
those  which  the  Psalmist  has  recorded, 
and  those  which  the  Apostle  has  trans- 
mitted, as  the  exemplars,  not  of  practica]^ 
but  of  general  humanity.  The  latent  ini- 
quities of  the  human  heart  would  reap- 
pear just  as  soon  as  the  compression  of 
human  authority  was  lifted  away  (torn 
them  ;  and  these  streets  be  made  to  fiow 
with  the  blood  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  citizens ;  .and  the  violence  at  first 
directed  against  the  summit  of  society, 
would  speedily  cause  the  whole  frame  of 
it  to  totter  into  dissolution  ;  and  in  this 
our  moral  and  enlightened  day  it  would 
be  found,  that  there  was  enough  of  crime 
in  the  country  to  spread  terror  over  all  its 
provinces,  and  to  hold  its  prostrate  fami- 
lies in  bondage ;  and  with  such  a  dreary 
interregnum  of  tumlt,  and^  uproar,  and 
vagrancy,  as  this,  would  there  be  a  page 
of  British  history  as  deeply  crimsoned 
over,  as  are  the  darkest  annals  of  the  bar- 
oarity  of  our  species — all  proving,  how 
indispensable  the  ordinance  of  human 
government  is  to  the  well-being  of  socie- 
ty ;  but  also  proving,  that  if  it  be  the  will, 
and  the  inward  tendency,  and  the  unfetter- 
ed principle,  which  constitute  the  real  ele- 
ments of  the  character  of  man,  this  chatH 
acter  has  only  been  coloured  into  another 
hue,  without  being  transformed  into  an- 
sther  essence,  by  an  ordinance  which  can 
Dnly  keep  its  elements  in  check,  but  never 
san  extinguish  them. 


And  on  applying  the  spiritual  touch- 
stone of  the  gospel,  may  we  perhaps 
fasten  a  similar  charge  on  many  in  so* 
ciety,  who  never  suspected  it  possible 
that  they  had  any  part  in  the  Apostle's 
dark  representation  of  our  foul  and  fallen 
nature.  Even  in  the  wildest  scenes  oi 
anarchy,  it  may  not  be  the  love  of  cru- 
eky,  but  the  love  of  power  or  ct  plunder, 
which  leadt*  men  to  the  most  revoking 
abominations  of  cruelty.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  ravenous  desire  .after  human 
blood,  as  a  regardleasne^s  about  it,  which 
stamps  a  savage  barbarity  on  the  charac- 
ters of  men.  It  is  their  regard  for  the 
objects  of  avarice  and  ambition,  coupled 
with  their  regardlessness  about  the  quan* 
tity '  of.  human  life,  that  lies  in  the-  way 
of  them  ;  which  is  enough  to  account  for 
deeds  of  atrocity  as  monstrous  as  ever 
were  committed,  either  by  bloody  tyrants, 
or  ferocious  multitudes.  Now,  may  not 
this  regard  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  re- 
gardlessness on  the  other,  be  fully  exem- 
plified by  him  who  looks  with  delight  on 
the  splendid  reversion  tliat  awaits  him, 
and  cares  not  how  soon  the  death  of  his 
aged  relative  may  bring  it  to  his  door? 
And  may  it  not  be  exemplified  by  him 
who,  all  in  a  tumult  with  military  glee, 
and  the  visions  of  military  glory,  longs 
for  some  arena  crowded  with  the  fellows 
of  his  own  sentient  nature,  on  which  he 
might  bring  the  fell  implements  of  de- 
struction to  bear,  and  so  signalize  him- 
self in  the  proud  lists  of  chivalry  or  pa* 
triotism  ?  And  most  striking  of  all  per- 
haps, may  it  not  be  exemplified,  by  the 
mo6t  gentle  ajad  pacific  of  our  citizens, 
who,  engrossed  with  the  single  appetite 
of  fear,  and  under  the  rnovements  of  no 
other  regard  than  a  regard  to  his  .own 
security,  might  listen  with  secret  satis- 
faction to  the  tale  of  the  man^  hundreds 
of  the  rebellious  who  had  fallen — and 
how  the  sweep  of  fatal  artillery,  or  the 
charge  of  victorious  squadrons,  told  with 
deadly  execution  on  the  flying  muhitude  % 
We  are  not  comparing  the  merits  of  the 
cause  of«  order,  wbicli  are  all  triumphant 
with  those  of  anarchy ;  the  inscribed 
ensigns  of  which  are  us  hateful  to  every 
Christian  eye,  as  ever  to  the  .Tews  of  old 
was  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  Prophet  We  are 
merely  expounding  the  generalities  of  a 
nature,  trenched  upon  every  side  of  A  in 
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deccitfulness ;  and  where,  unaer  the 
gloss  of  many  plausibilities,  there  lurk, 
unsuspected,  and  unknown,  all  the  rudi- 
ments of  depravity :  and  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  which,  he  who  saw  with  the 
eye  of  inspiration  could  detect  a  perma- 
nent and  universal  taint,  both  of  selfish- 
ness and  of  practical  atheism.  The  pic- 
ture that  he  has  drawn  will  bear  to  be 
confronted  with  the  humanity  6f  modem 
as  well  as  of  ancient  days  ;  and,  though 
taken  off  at  first  from  the  ruder  speci- 
mens of  our  kind,  yet,  on  a  narrow  in- 
spection, will  it  be  found  to  be  substan- 
tiated among  the  delicate  phases  of  our 
more  elegant  and  artificial  society ;  so  as 
that  every  mouth  should  be  stopped,  and 
01  the  whole  world  be  brought  in  guilty  be- 
fore God. 

In  looking  to  the  present  aspect  of  so- 
ciety, it  is  not  easy  so  to  manage  our  ar- 
gument as  to  reach  conviction  among 
all,  that  all  are  guilty  before  God  •  and 
that,  unknowing  of  it  themselves,  there 
may  be  the  lurking  principles  of  what  is 
dire  in  human  atrocity,  even  under  the 
olanJest  exhibitions  of  our  familiar  and 
e very-day  acquaintanceship.  But,  as 
there  are  degrees  of  guilt,  and  as  these 
are  more  or  less  evident  to  human  eyes^ 
it  would,  perhaps,  decide  the  identity  of 
our  present  generation,  with  those  of  a 
rude  and  savage  antiquity,  could  we  run 
along  the  scale  of  actual  wickedness  that 
is  before  us,  and  fasten  upon  an  exempli- 
fication of  it  so  plainly  and  obviously  de- 
testable as  to  vie  with  all  that  is  recorded 
of  the  villany  of  our  species  in  former 
ages  of  the  world.  And  fiuch  a  one  has 
occurred  so  rcQently,  that  there  is  not 
one  here  present  who,  upon  the  slightest 
allusion,  will  not  instantly  recognise  it. 
We  speak  not  of  those  who  have  openly 
spoken,  and  that  beyond  the  margin  of 
legality,  against  the  government  of  our 
land.  We  speak  not  of  those  who  have 
clamoured  so  loudly',  and  lifted  so  open 
a  front  of  hostility  to  the  laws,  as  to  have 
brought  down  upon  them  the  hand  of 
public  vengeance.  ^  We  speak  not  even 
of  those  who,  steeled  to  the  purposes  of 
blood  went  forth  to  kill  and  to  destroy, 
dnd,  found  with  the  implements  of  vio- 
lence in  their  hands,  are  now  awaiting 
the  sentence  of  an  earthly  tribunal  on 
the  enormity  into  which  they  have  fallen. 
But  we  speak  to  our  men  oi  deeper  con* 


triyance;  to  those  wary  and  unseen 
counsellors  who  have  so  coolly  conducted 
others  to  the  brunt  of  a  full  exposure, 
and  then  ret»red  so  cautiously  within  the 
shekel  of  their  own  cowardice :  hose 
men  of  print  and  of  plot,  and  of  privacy, 
in  whose  hands  the  other  agents  of  re- 
bellion were  nothing  belter  than  slaves 
and  simpletons ;  those  men  of  skill 
enough  for  themselves,  to  go  thus  far, 
and  no  farther,  and  of  cruelty  enough 
for  others,  as  to  care  not  how  many  they  ' 
impelled  across  the  verge  of  desperation; 
those  men  who  have  made  their  own 
harvest  of  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
and  now  skulk  in  their  hiding  places, 
till  the  storm  of  vengeance  that  is  to 
sweep  the  victims  of  their  treachery  from 
the  land  of  ihe  living  shall  have  finally 
blown  away ;  those  men  who  spoke  a 
patriotism  which  they  never  felt,  and 
shed  their  serpent  tears  over  sufierings 
which  never  drew  from  their  bosoms  one 
sigh  of  honest  tenderness.  Tell  us,  if 
out  of  the  men  who  tljus  have  trafficked 
in  delusion,  and,  in  pursuance  of  their 
unfeeling  experiment,  have  entailed  want 
and  widowhood  upon  families,  there  may 
not  as  dark  a  picture  of  humanity  be 
drawn  as  the  Psalmist  drew  out  of  the 
rude  materials  that  were  aroimd  him: 
And,  after  all  that  civilization  has  done 
for  our  species,  and  all 'that  smoothness 
of  external  aspect  into  which  govern- 
ment has  moulded  the  form  of.  society ; 
i3  it  not  evident,  that  upon  the  slightest 
relaxation  of  its  authority,  and  the  faint- 
est prospect  of  it?  dissolution  and  over- 
throw, there  is  lying  in  reserve  as  much 
of  untamed  and  ruthless  ferocity  in  our 
land,  as,  if  permitted  to  come  forth,  would 
lift  an  arm  ef  bloody  violence,  and  scat* 
ter  all  the  cruelties  of  the  reign  of  terror 
among  its  habitations  ?* 

These  are  rather  lengthened  illustra- 
tions  in  which  we  have  indulged :  but 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  that  offers 
itself,  when  an  opening  is  "given  for  ex- 
hibiting the  accordancy  that  obtains  be- 
tween the  truth  of  observation,  and  the 
averments  of  scripture ;  when  facts  are 
before  us,  and  such  a  use  of  them  can  be 
made,  as  that  of  turning  them  into  ma- 


*  This  Sermon  was  preached  in  18^,  afta 
the  supftrcMion  of  a  rebeUioas  movement  in  Scoi> 
laud. 
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terials  by  which  to  strengthen  the  foun- 
dations of  orthodoxy  :  and  when,  out  of 
scenes  which  rise  witn  all  the  freshness 
of  recency  before  us,  it  can  be  shown 
how  the  sturdy  apostolic  doctrine  will 
bear  to  be  confronted  with  every  new 
display,  and  every  new  development  of 
human  experience?  And,  ere  we  have 
done,  we  should  like  to  urge  three  les- 
sons upon  you,  from  all  that  has  been 
said:  the  first  with  a  view  to  set  your 
theology  upon  its  right  basis ;  and  the 
seconcl  with  a  view  to  set  your  loyalty 
\fpon  its  right  basis ;  and  the  third  with 
a  view  to  impress  a  right  practical  move- 
ment on  those  who  hold  a  natural  or 
political  ascendancy  in  our  land. 

I.  First,  then,  as  to  the  theology  of 
this  question.  We  trust  you  perceive 
how  much  it  is,  and  how  little  it  is,  that 
can  be  gathered  from  the  comparative 
peace  and  gentleness  of  modern  society ; 
how  much  the  protection  of  families  is 
due  to  the  physical  restraints  that  are 
laid  on  by  this  world's,  government,  and 
how  little  is  due  to  the  moral  restraints 
that  are  laid  on  by  the  unseen  govern- 
ment of  Heaven  ;  how  little  the  existing 
safety  of  our  commonwealth,  both  from 
crime  and  turbulence,  -is  owing  to  the 
force  of  any  considerations  which  are 
addressed  to  the  principle  of  man,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  owing  to  the  force  of 
such  considerations  as  are  addressed  to 
man's  fears  and  man's  selfishness , — all 
proving,  that  if  human  nature,  in  this  our 
age,  do  not  break  forth  so  frequently  and 
so  outrageously  into  violence  as  in  other 
ages  that  have  gone  by,  it  is  only  because 
it  is  shackled  and  not  because  it  is  tamed. 
It  is  more  like  the  tractableness  of  an  an- 
imal led  about  by  a  chain  than  of  an  an- 
imal inwardly  softened  into  a  docility  and 
a  mildness  which  did  not  formerly  belong 
to  it .  It  is  due,  without  doubt,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  very  strong  and  very  saluta- 
ry counteraction  ;  but  it  is  a  counterac- 
tion that  has  been  formed  out  of  the  inte- 
rest of  man,  and  not  out  of  the  fear  of 
God.  It  is  due,  not  to  the  working  of 
that  celestial  machinery  which  bears  on 
the  spiritual  part  of  our  constitution,  but 
to  the  working  of  another  machinery 
most  useful  for  the  temporary  purpose 
which  it  serves,  yet  only  bearing  on  the 
material  and  worldly  part  of  our  constitu> 
km.     Go  this  point,  observation  and  or- 


thodoxy are  at  one ;  and  one  of  the  moft 
convincing  illustrations  which  the  Apos* 
i\e  can  derive  to  his  own  doctrine,  may 
be  taken  from  the  testimony  of  those  who, 
in  the  shape  of  legal  functionaries,  are 
rangod  along  that  line  of  defence,  over 
which  humanitv,  with  its  numerous  out- 
breakings  of  fraud,  and  rapacity,  and 
violence,  is  ever  passing.  Let  them  sim- 
ply aver,  on  their  own  experimental  feel- 
ing, what  the  result  would  be,  if  all  the 
earthly  safeguards  of  law  and  of  govern- 
ment were  driven  away  from  the  rampart 
at  which  they  are  stationed ;  and  they  are 
just  preaching  orthodoxy 'to  our  ears, 
and  lending  us  their  authority  to  one  of 
its  articles,  when  they  tell  us,  that  upon 
such  an  event  the  whole  system  of  social 
life  would  go  into  unhingement,  and  that, 
in  the  wild  uproar  of  human  passions 
which  would  follow,  kindness,  and  confi- 
dence, and  equity,  would  take  their  rapid 
flight  from  human  habitations. 

II.  But,  secondly,  the  very  same  train 
of  argument  which  goes  to  enlighten  the 
theology  of  this  subject,  serves  also  to 
deepen  and  to  establish  within  us  all  the 
principles  of  a  most  devoted  loyalty. 
That  view  of  the  human  character,  upon 
which  it  is  contended,  by  the  divine,  that 
unless  it  is  regenerated  there  can  be  no 
meetness  for  heaven,  is  the  very  same 
with  that  view  of  the  human  character 
upon  which  it  is  contended,  by  the  politi- 
cian, that  unless  it  is  restrained  there  will 
be  no  safety  from  crime  and  violence 
along  the  course  of  the  pilgrimage  which 
leads  to  it.  An  enlightened  pilgrim  re- 
cognises the  hand  of  God  in  all  the  shel- 
te%that  is  thrown  over  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  natural  elements  ;  and  he  equally 
recognises  in  it  all  the  shelter  that  is 
thrown  over  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
moral  element*  by  which  he  is  surround- 
ed. Had  he  a  more  favourable  view  of 
our  nature,  he  might  not  look  on  govern- 
ment as  so  indispensable ;  but,  with  the 
view  that  he  actually  has,  he  cannot  miss 
the  conclusion  of  its  being  the  ordinance 
of  Heaven  for  the  church's  good  upon 
earth  ;  and  that  thus  a  canopy  of  defence 
is  drawn  over  the  heads  of  Zion's  travel- 
lers ;  and  they  rejoice  in  the  authority  of 
human  laws  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God  for  the  peace  of  their  Sabbaths, 
and  the  peace  of  their  sacraments  ;  and 
they  deprecate  the  anarchy  that  wouki 
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8uue  from  the  sospension  of  them,  with 
m  much  honest  principle,  as  they  would 
deprecate  the*  earthquake  that  might  ki- 
gnlf,  or  the  huvrtcane  that  might  sweep 
away  their  habitations ;  and,  aware  of 
what  humanity  is,  when  left  to  itse^they 
accept,  as  a  boon  from  heaven,  the  me- 
chanism which  checks  the  effervescence 
of  all  those  fires  that  would  else  go  forth 
to  burn  up  end  to  destroy. 

This,  at  all  times  the  feeling  of  every 
enlightened  Christian,  must  have  been 
eminently  and  peculiarly  so  at  that  time 
when  our  receat  alarms  were  at  the 
greatest  height  It  was  the  time  of  our 
sacrament ;  and,  to  all  who  lore  its  ser- 
vices, must  it  have  been  matter  of  grateful 
rejoicing,  that^by  the  favour  of  Him  who 
sways  the  elements  of  Nature,  and  the  as 
oaeentrollable  elements  of  human  society, 
we  were  permitted  to  finish  these  services 
in  peace:  that,  in  that  feast  of  love  and 
good-will,  we  were  not  rudely  assailed 
by  the  din  of  warlike  preparation  ;  that, 
ere  sabbath  came,  the  tempest  alarm, 
which  had  sounded  so  fearfully  along  the 
streets  of  our  city,  was  hushed  into  the 
quietness  of  sabbath  ;  so  that,  like  as  if  in 
the  midst  of  sweetest  landscape,  and 
amongst  a  congrefgation  gathered  out  of 
still  and  solitary  hamlets,  and  with  no^ 
thing  to  break  in  upon  the  deep  repose 
and  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  save  the 
voice  of  united  praise  from  ^  an  assembly 
of  devout  and  revering  worshippers,  were 
we,  under  the  protection  of  an  arni 
stronger  than  any  arm  of  fiesk,  and  at 
the  bidding  of  a  voice  more  powerful  than 
that  of  mighty  conquerors  suffered  to  en- 
joy the  pure  and  peacefi^l  ordiinancesipf 
our  faith,  with  all  the  tbfeats  and  all  the 
outcries  of  human  violence  kept  far  away 
from  us. 

It  was  the  apprehension 'of  many,  that 
it  might  have  been  otherwise.  And,  what 
ought  to  be  their  enduring  gratitude, 
when,  instead  of  the  wrath  of  man  let 
loose  upon  oar  families  ;  and  a  devoted 
P^Y  given  up  to  the  frensy  and  the  fierce^ 
aesa  of  a  misguided  population ;  and  the 
maddening  outcry  of  combatants  plying 
against  each  other  their  instruments  of 
destruction  ;  and  the  speed  of  flying  mul^ 
titodes,  when  the  noise  of  the  footmen  and 
the  noise  of  the  horsemen  gave  dreadful 
intimation  of  the  coming*  slaughter ;  and 
Ibe  bursting  coaflagiadon,   in    various 


quarters,  marking  out  where  the  fell  em 
ksaries  of  ruin  were  at  work ;  and  the 
shock,  and  the  volley,  and  the  agonies«of 
dying  men,  tellinc:  the  trembling  inmates 
of  every  household,  that  the  work  of  desper- 
ation had  now  begun  upon  the  streets,  and 
might  speedily  force  its  way  into  all  the 
dwelling-places: — ^this  is  what  that  God, 
who  has  the  elements  of  the  moral  world 
at  command,  might  have  visited  on  a 
town  which  has  wittiessed  so  many  a 
guilty  sabbath,  and  harbours  within  its 
limits  the  ungodliness  of  so  mfny  profane 
and  alienatdl  families — In  what  precioui- 
nessy  then,  ought  that  sabbath  to  be  held; 
and  what  a  boon  from  the  kindness  of 
long-suffering  Heaven  should  we  regard 
its  quieioess ;  when^  instead  of  such  deeds 
of  vengeance  between  townsmen  and  their 
fellows,  they  walkedi  together  in  peaceful 
society  to  the  house  of  prayer,  and  sat  in 
peacefulnees  together  at  its  best  loved  or- 
dinancei 

The  men  who  prize  the  valoe  of  this 
protection  the  most,  are  the  men  who  feel 
most  the  needof  liuman  government,  and 
who  most  revere  it  as  an  ordinance  of 
God.  Such  is  their  opinion  of  the  heart, 
that  they  believe,  unless  it  be  renewed  by 
divine  grace,  there  can  be  no  translatioa  * 
into  a  blessed  eternity ;  and  such  is  theii 
opinion  of  the  heart,  that  they  believe,  un 
less  its  native  inclinations  be  repressed  b| 
human  government,  there  can  be  no  cala 
or  protected  passage  along  the  track  of 
conveyance  in  this  world.  Thoir  loyally 
emenges  from  their  orthodoxy.  With 
them  it  has  all  the  tenacity  of  principle ; 
and  is  far  too  deepjy  seated  to  be  laid 
prostrale  among  the  nerce  and  guilty  agi- 
tations of  the  tumultuous.  Th^y  have  no 
part  in  the  rancour  of  the  disaffected  ;  and 
they  have  no  part  in  the  ambiiiousness  of 
the'  dark  and  daring  revolutionist;  and 
seeking,  as  they  do,  to  lead  a  quiet  and  a 
peaceable  life,  in  all  godliness  and  hones- 
ty, a  season  of  turbulence  is  to  them  a 
season  of  trial,  and  would  be  a  season  of 
difficulty,  had  they  not  the  politics  of  the 
Bible  to  guide  their  way  among  the 
threats  and  the  terrors  qi  surrounding 
despf^ redoes.  *'  Honour  the  king,  asd 
meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given  to 
change,"  are  the  indelible  duties  of  %  re- 
cord that  is  indelible;  and  they  sti^np  a 
saeredness  upon  Christian  loyalty.  They 
are  not  at  liberty  to  cancel  what  God  hat 
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oaacted,  sod  to  expunge  what  God  has 
written.  They  are  loyal  because  they  are 
religious ;  to  suffer  in  such  a  cause  is 
persecution,  to  die  in  it  is  martyrdom. 

There  is  a  mischievous  delusion  on 
this  subject     In  the  minds  of  many,  and 
hese  too  men  of  the  first  influence  and 
station  in  the  Country,  there  is  a  haunting 
association  which  still  continues  to  tnis- 
lead  them,  even  in  the  face  of  all  evidence, 
and  of  alf  honest  and  credible  protesta- 
tion ;  and  in  virtue  of  which  they,  to  this 
very  hour,  conceive  that  such  a  religion 
as  they  call  methodism,  is  the  invariable 
companion  of  a  plotting,  artful,  and  rest- 
less democracy.     This  is  truly  unibria- 
nate;  for  the  thing  called  methodism  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Christianity  in 
earnest;  and  yet  they  who  so  call  it, 
have  it  most  honestly  at  heart  to  promote 
the  great  object  of  a  peaceful,  and  virtu- 
ous,  and  well-conditioned  society;  and 
not  therefore  their  disposition,  which  is 
right,  but  their  apprehension  upon  this 
topic  which  is  egregionsly  wrong,  has 
just  had  the  effect  of  bending  lhe*whofe 
line  of  their  patronage  and   policy  the 
wrong  way.     And  thus  are  they  unceas- 
ingly employed  in  attempting  to  kill,  aaa 
noxious  plant,  the  only  element  which 
can  make  head  against  the  tide  of  irreli- 
gion  and  blasphemy  in  our  land ;  con- 
ceiving, but  most  woefully  wide  of  the 
truth  in  so  conceiving,  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain  approving  sympathy  between   the 
sanctity  of  the  evangelical  system,  and 
the  sedition  that  so  lately  has  dferided  and 
profaned  it.     The  doctrinal  Christianity 
of  this  very  epistle  would  be  called  nielh- 
odistical  by  those  to  whom  we  are  now 
alluding;  but  sure  we  are,  that  the  disci- 
ple who  goes  along  with  Paul,  whilehe 
travels  in  argument  through  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  faith,  Will  riot  abandon  him 
when,  in  the  latter  chapters  of  hjp  work, 
he  breaks  forth  into  that  efflorescence  of 
Beautiful  and  perfect  morality  with  which 
he  winds  up  the  whole  of  his  \i^ond<rous 
demonstration  ;  but  will  o^  3erve  the  bid- 
den conduct  at  a  genuine  emanation  of 
the  expounded  creed — when  told,  that 
every  soul*  should  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers,  and  that  there  is  no  pow- 
er but  of  God,  and  hat  the  powers- which 
be  are  ordained  of  God!  And  whosoever, 
therefore,  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth 
the  ordmance  of  God ;  and  they  that  Te- 
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sist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
Wherefore,  ye  must  needs  be  subject,  not 
only  for  wrath,  but  also  for  conscience' 
sake. 

III.  We  venture  to  affirm,  that  it-  is 
just  the  want  of  this  Christianity  in  earn- 
est which  has  brought  our  nation  to  the 
brink  of  an  emergency  so  fearful  as  that 
upon*  which   we  are  standing.     When 
Solomon  says,  that  it  is-  righteousness 
which  exaheth  a  nation,  he  means  some- 
thing of  a  deeper  and  more  sacred  char- 
acter than  the  mere  righteousness  of  so- 
ciety.    This  last  may  be  'learned  In  the 
-school  of  classical  orof  civil  virtue;  and  an 
urgnment  may  be  gathered  in  its  behalf 
even  from  the  views  of  an  enlightened 
-selfishness ;  and,  all  lovely  as  k  is  in  ex- 
hibition, may  it  draw  from  the  tasteful  ad- 
mirers of  what  is  fine  in  character  even 
something  inore  than  a  mere  nominal  ac- 
knowledgment,    it  may  carry  a  certain 
extent  of  practical  conformity  over  the 
real  and  living  habits  of  those  who,  fault- 
less in  honour,  and  uprightness,  and  loy- 
alty, are  neverthelesb  devokl  of  tlie  reli- 
gious principle  akogeiher  ;  and  who,  so 
f&T  from  being  tainted  with  methodism, 
in  the  sense  of  that  definition  which  we 
have  already  given  of  it,  would  both  re- 
pudiate its  advances  upon  their  own  hm- 
i|y,  and   regret  any  visible  inroads  it  ' 
might  make  on  our  general  population.^ 
'    That  8ok>mon  does  mean  something 
more  than  the  viitui^s  to  which  w^e  are 
now  alluding,' is  evident  we  think  from 
this  circumstance.     The  term  righteou9- 
fiess^  admits  of  a  social  and  relative  ap 
plication,  and  in  this  application,  may  in- 
troduce a  conceptton  imo  the  mind  that 
is  exclusive  of  God.     But  the  same  can- 
not be  said  of  the  term  vin.     This  getir 
erally  suggests  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
Being  sinned  a^inst.    The  one  -  term 
does  not  so  essentially  express  the  idea  of 
conformity  to  the  divine  law,  as  the  other 
term  expresses  the  ides  of  transgression 
against  it.     It  does  not  carry  up  the  miild 
so  immediately  to'  God ;   because,  with 
the   utter   absence   of   Him  from  our 
thoughts,  may  it  stiil  retain  «  substance 
and  a-signifioancy,  as  expressive  of  what 
is  heki  to  be  risrht  in  a  community  of  hu« 
man  beings.    It  is  well,  then,  tnat  the 
clause,  '<  Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion," is  followed  np  by  the  claase,  ><  Bat 
sin  ia  a  reproach  to  any  people ;"  and 
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that  thus  the  latter  term,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  ungodliness  by  the  contrast  in 
which  it  stands  with  the  former  term, 
leads  us  to  the  true  im[)Drt  of  the  first  of 
these  two  clauses,  and  gives  us  to  under- 
stand Solomon  as  saying,  that  it  is  godli- 
ness that  exalteth  a  nation. 

Cut  away  the  substratum  of  godliness, 
and  how,  we  ask,  will  the  secondary  and 
the  earth-born  righteousness  be  found  to 
thrive  on  the  remaining  soil  which  na- 
ture supplies  for  rearing  it?  It  is  an 
error  to  think  that'  it  will  make  a  total 
withdrawment  of  -itself  from  the  world. 
[t  will  still  be  found,  in  straggling  speci- 
mens, among  some  sheltered  and  conge- 
nial spots  even  of  this  world's  territory — 
at  times  amonsf  the  haunts  of  lettered  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  at  times  on  the  elevated 
stage  of  rank  which  stands  forth  to  public 
notice,  or  of  an  opulence  which  is  raised 
above  the  attacks  of  care  and  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and,  at  times,  on  the  rarely-occur- 
ring mould  of  a  native  equity,  when,  in 
middle  and  comfortable  life,  the  rude  ur- 
gencies of  want  and  of  vulgar  ambition 
do  not  overbear  it.  Even  there  it  will 
grow  but  sparingly,  without  the  influ- 
ences of  the  gospel ;  as  it  did  in  those 
ages,  and  as  it  still  does  in  those  countries 
where  the  gospel  is  unknown.  But,  if 
you  step  down  from  those  moral  emiuen- 
0ce8,  or  if  you  come  out  from  those  few 
sweet  and  kindred  retirements,  where 
the  moral  verdure  has  stood,  unblighted, 
even  in  the  absence  of  Christianity,  and 
thence  go  forth  among  the  ample  spaces, 
and  the  wide,  and  open,  and  general  ex- 
posures of  society ;  if,  on  the  arena  of 
common  life,  you  enter  the  teeming  fami- 
lies of  the  poor,  and  hold  converse  with 
the  mighty  host  who  scarcely  know  an 
interval  between  waking  hours  of  drudg- 
ery and  hours  of  sleeping  unconscious- 
ness ;  if,  passing  away  from  the  abodes 
of  reflnement,  you  mingle  with  the  many 
whose  feelings  and  whose  faculties  are 
alike  buffeted  in  the  din  and  the  dizzying 
of  incessant  labour — we  mean  to  afiix  no 
stigma  on  the  humbler  brethren  of  our 
nature ;  but  we  may  at  least  be  suflfered 
to  say,  that  among  the  richest  of  fortune 
and  accomplishment  in  our  land,  we 
know  not  the  individual  whose  virtues, 
if  transplanted  into  the  unkindlier  region 
of  poverty,  would  have  withstood  the 
operation  of  all  the  adverse  elements  to 


which  it  is  exposed, — ^unless  upheld  by 
that  very  godliness  which  he  perhaps  dis 
owns,  that  very  methodism  on  which  per- 
haps he  pours  the  cruelty  of  his  derisioii. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  how 
much  the  taste  of  many  among  the  higher 
orders  of  society,  is  at  war  with  the  bes* 
security  that  can  be  devised  for  the  peace 
and  well-being  of  society.  There  are 
many  among  them  who  admire  the  blos- 
soms of  virtue,  while  they  dislike  that 
only  culture  which  can  spread  this  lovely 
efflorescence  over  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
manity.* They  advert  not  to  this — that 
the  virtue  which  is  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
abundance,  and  is  blown  into  luxuriance 
among  the  complacencies  of  a  heart  at 
ease,  would  soon  evince  its  frailty  were  it 
carried  out  among  the  exposures  of  an 
every-day  world;  that  there  it  would 
droop  and  perish  under  the  uncongenial 
influences  which,  apart  from  religion, 
would  positively  wither  up  all  the  hon- 
esties and  delicacies  of  humble  life ;  and 
therefore,  that  if  they  nauseate  that  gos- 
pel, vf  hich  ever  meets  with  its  best  ac- 
ceptance, and  works  its  most  congenial 
effects  upon  the  poor,  they  abandon  the 
poor  to  that  very  depravity  into  which 
they  themselves,  had  they  been  placed 
among  the  same  temptations  and  besetting 
urgencies,  would  assuredly  have  fallen. 
The  force  of  native  integrity  may  do  still 
what  it  did  in  the  days  of  Pagan  antiqui- 
ty, when  it  reared  its  occasional  speci- 
mens of  worth  and  patriotism ;  but  it  is 
the  power  of  godliness,  and  that  alone, 
which  will  reclaim  our  population  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  it,  and  shed  a  moral 
bloom,  and  a  moral  fragrance,  over  the 
wide  expanse  of  society.  But  with  many, 
and  these  too  the  holders  of  a  great  and 
ascendant  influence  in  our  land,  godli- 
ness is  Puritanism,  and  orthodoxy  is  re- 
pulsive moroseness,  and  the  pure  doctrme 
of  the  Xpostles  is  fanatical  and  disgusting 
vul^rjty ;  and  thus  is  it  a  possible  thing, 
that  in  their  hands  the  alone  aliment  of 
public  virtue  may  be  withheld,  or  turned 
mto  poison.  Little  are  they  aware  of  the 
fearful  reaction  which  ra»y  await  their 
natural  enmity  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus ;  and  greviously  have  they  been  mis- 
led from  the  sound  path,  even  of  political 
wisdom,  in  the  suspicion  and  intolerance 
wherewith  they  have  regarded  the  dis* 
pensers  of  the  word  of  life  among  the 
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nuhitade.  The  patent  way  to  disarm 
Nature  of  her  ferocities,  is  to  Christianize 
her;  and  we  should  look  on  ail  our 
alarms  with  thankfulness,  as  €o  many 
salutary  indications,  did  they  lead  either 
to  multiply  the  religious  edifices,  or  to 
guide  the  religious  patronage  of  our  land. 

But,  again,  it  is  not  merely  the  taste  of 
the  higher  orders  which  may  be  at  war 
with  the  best  interests  of  our  country.  It 
is  also  their  example ;  not  their  example 
of  dishonesty,  not  their  example  of  ois^ 
loyalty,  not  their  example  of  fierce  and 
tumultuous  violence,  but  an  example  of 
that  which,  however  unaccompanied  with 
any  one  of  these  crimes  m  their  own  per- 
son, multiplies  them  all  upon  the  person 
of  the  imitators — we  mean  the  example 
of  their  irreligion.  A  bare  example  of 
integrity  on  the  part  of  a  rich  man,  who 
is  freed  from  all  temptations  to  the  oppo- 
site, is  not  an  efiective  example  with  a 
poor  man,  who  is  urgently  beset  at  all 
hands  with  these  temptations.  It  is  thus 
that  the  most  pure  and  honourable  exam- 
ple which  can  shine  upon  the  poor  from 
Ihe  upper  walks  of  society,  of  what  we 
have  called  the  secondary  and  the  earth- 
born  righteousness,  will  never  counter- 
work the  mischief  which  emanates  from 
die  example  that  is  there  held  forth  of  un- 
^liness. 

It  is  the  poor  man's  sabbath  which  is 
ihe  source  of  his  week-day  virtues.  The 
rich  may  have  other  sources ;  but  take 
iway  the  sabbath  from  the  poor,  and  you 
oiiiict  a  general  desecration  of  character 
apon  them.  Taste,  and  Honour,  and  a 
oauve  iove  of  Truth,  may  be  sufficient 
.i^uaraniees  to  the  performance  of  duties 
CO  the  oreakjng  of  which  there  is  no 
temptation.  But  they  are  not  enough  for 
tfte  wear  and  exposure  of  ordinary  life. 
They  maKe  a  feeble  defence  against  such 
tempcatioiLS  as  assail  and  agitate  the  men 
who,  on  tbe  rack  of  their  energies  are 
strugghng  lor  subsistence.  With  them 
the  relative  obligations  lioid  more  singly 
upon  the  religious  \  and  if  the  tie  of  re- 
ligion, therelore,  be  cut  asunder,  the 
whole  of  their  moralitv  will  forthwith  go 
into  unhingement  Whatever  virtue  there 
is  on  the  humbler  levels  of  society,  it 
holds  direct  of  the  sabbath  and  of  the  sanc- 
jyy ;  and  when  these  cease  to  be  ven- 
eMIe,  the  poor  cease  to  be  virtuous.  You 
wee  away  all  their  worth,  when  you  take 


away  the  fear  of  Qod  firom  before  their 
eyes  ;  and  why  then  shoiild  we  wonder 
at  the  resylt  of  a  very  general  deprava- 
tion among  them,  if  before  their  eyes 
there  should  be  held  forth,  on  the  port  of 
their  earthly  superiors,  an  utter  fearless- 
ness of  God?  The  humbler,  it  ought  not 
to  be  expected,  .will  follow  the  higher 
classes  on  the  ground  of  social  virtue ; 
for  they  have  other  and  severer  difficul- 
ties to  combat,  and  other  temptations, 
over  which  the  victory  would  be  greatly 
more  arduous.  But  the  humbler  will  fol- 
low the  higher  on  the  ground  of  irreli- 
gion. Only  they  will  do  it  in  their  own 
style,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  more  daring 
and  lawless  spirit  of  those  who  riot  in 
the  excesses  of  a  newly  felt  liberty. 
Should  the  merchant,  to  lighten  the  pres- 
sure of  work  in  his  counting-house,  make 
over  the  arrears  of  his  week-day  corres* 
pondence  to  the  snug  and  secret  oppor* 
tunity  of  the  coming  sabbath  ; — the  hard 
wrought  labourer  just  follows  up  this  ex- 
ample in  his  own  way;  when,  not  to 
lighten,  but  to  solace  the  fatigue  of  the  six 
days  that  are  past,  he  spends  the  seventh 
in  some  haunt  of  low  dissipation.  Should 
the  man  of  capital,  make  iiis  regular  es- 
cape from  the  dull  Sunday,  and  the  still 
duller  sermon,  by  a  rural  excursion,  with 
his  party  of  choice  spirits,  to  the  villa  of 
weekly  retreat,  which  by  his  wealth  ha 
has  purchased. and  adorned — let  it  not  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  miem  of  drudgery 
is  so  often  seen,  with  his  hand  of  associ- 
ates, among  the  suburb  fields  and  path- 
ways of  our  city  ;  or  that  the  day  which 
God  hath. commanded  to  be  set  apart  for 
himself,  should  be  set  apart  by  so  vast  a 
multitude-,  who  pour  forth  upon  our  out- 
skirts, to  the  riot  and  extravagance  of  ho- 
liday. Should  it  be  held  indispensable 
for  the  accommodation  of  our  higher  cit- 
izens, that  the  great  central  lounge  of  pol- 
itics, and  periodicals,  and  news,  be  opened 
on  sabbath  to  receive  them ;  then,  though 
the  door  of  public  entry  is  closed,  and 
with  the  help  of  screens,  and  hangings, 
and  partial  shutters,  something  like  an 
homage  is  rendered  to  public  decency, 
and  the  private  approach  is  cunningly 
provided,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  SLeak* 
ing  and  conscious  impropriety  are  spread 
over  the  face  of  this  guilty  indulgence--* 
let  us  not  wonder,  though  the  strength  of 
example  has  forced  its  way  through  the 
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tmpotenejr  of  aU*thefe  wretched  barriers, 
ana  that  the^reading-poonia  of  seditioD 
and  iafidelity  are  now  open  eyery  sab- 
bath, for  the  behoof  of  our  general  pop^ 
ulation.  .  Should  the  high-bred  city  gen- 
tleman hold  it  foul  scorn  to  have  the 
raillery  of  the  pulpit  thus  let  loose  upon 
his  habits,  or  that  any  person  who  fills  it 
should  80  presume  to  tread  .upon  his 
privileges — ^let  us  no  longer  wonder,  i( 
this  vei^  language,  and  uttered,  too,  in 
this  very  spirit,  be  re-echoed  by  the  sour 
and  sturdy  Radical,  who,  equal  to  his  su- 
perior in  the  principle  of  iingodlinesa, 
only  outpeers  him  in  his  expressions  of 
contempt  for  the  priesthood,  and  of  im- 
petuous^ defiance  to  ail  that  wears  the 
stamp  of  authority  in  the  land.  It. is  thus 
that  the  impiety  of  our  upper  classes  now 
glarea  upon  us  from  the  people^  with  a 
still  darker  reflection  of  impiety  back 
again ;  and  that,  in  the  general  mind  of 
our  country,  tbere  is  a  suppressed  but 
brooding  storm,  the  first  elements  of 
which  were  injected  by  the  men  who 
now  tremble  the  most  under  the  dread  of 
its  coming  violence. 

It  is  the  decay  of  vital  godliness 
•unongst  us,  that  has  brought  on  this 
great  moral  distemper  It  is  irreli^on 
which  palpably  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Could  it  only  have  confinedits  influences 
among  the  sons  of  weahh  or  of  lettered 
inftdelity,  society  might  have  been  safe. 
But  this  was  impossible;  and  now  that 
it  has  broke  forth  on  the  wide  and  popu- 
lous domain  of  humanity,  it  is  seen  that, 
while  a  slender  and  sentimental  right- 
eousness might  have  sufiiced,  at  least,  for 
this  present  world,  and  among  those 
whom  fortune  has  shielded  from  its  ad- 
versities, it  is  only  by  that  righteousness 
which  is  propped  on  the  basis  of  piety, 
\hat  the  great  mass  of  a  nation's  virtue 
tan  be  upholden. 

*  There  ia  something  in  the  histories  of 
Jiese  London  executions  that  is  truly  dis- 
mal.* It  is  like  getting  a  glimpse  into 
Pandsemonium  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that, 
in  the  annals  of  human  depravity,  did 
ever  stout  hearted  sinners  betray  more 
fierce  and  unfeeling  hardihood.  It  is  not 
that  part  of  the  exhibition  which  is  merely 
revolting  to  sensitive  nature  that  we  are 


*  Executions  of  men  who  had  conspired  for 
the  murder  of  the  Ministers  of  State. 


I  now  alluding  to.  It  is  not  the  atruggl«^ 
and  the  death,  and  the  shrouded  opeiator, 
and  the  bloody  heads  that  were  carried 
around  the  soaflSijd,  and  the  headleM 
bodies  of  men  who  but  one  hour  before, 
lifled  their  proud  defiance  to  the  God  in 
whose  presence  the  whole  decision  of 
their  spirits  must  by  this  time  have  melted 
away.  It  is  the*  moral  part  of  the  exhi- 
bition that  is  so  appalling.  It  is  the  firm 
desperado  step  with  which  they  ascended 
to  tne  place  of  execution.  It  is  the  un- 
daunted scowl  which  they  cast  on  the 
dread  apparatus  before  them.  It  is  the 
frenzied  and  bacchanalian  levity  with 
which  they  bore  up  their  courage  to  the 
last,  and  earned,  in  return,  the  applause 
of  thousands  as  fierce  and  as  frenziud  as 
themselves.  It  is  the  unquelled  daring 
of  the  man  who  laughed,  and  who  aung, 
and  who  cheered  the  multitude,  ere  he 
took  his  leap  into  eternity,  and  was 
cheered  by  the  mukitude,  rending  the  air 
with  approbation  back  again.  These  are 
the  doings  of  infidelity.  These  are  the 
genuine  exhibitions  ol  the  popular  mind, 
after  that  Religion  has  abandoned  it  It 
is  neither  a  system  of  unchristian  morals, 
nor  the  meagre  Christianity  of  those 
who  deride,  as  methodistical,  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  Faith,  that  will  recall 
our  neglected  population.  There  is  not 
one  other  expedient  by  which  you  will 
recover  the  olden  character  of  England, 
but  by  going  forth  with  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  among  its  people.  Nothing 
will  subdue  them  but  that  regenerating 
power  which  goes  along  with  the  faith  of 
the  New  Testament.  And  nothing  will 
charm  away  the  alienation  of  their  spirits, 
but  their  belief  in  the  overtures  of  re- 
deeming mercy. 

But  we  may  expatiate  too  long ;  and 
let  ua  therefore  hasten  to  a  close,  with 
a  few  brief  and  categorical  announce- 
ments, which  we  shall  simply  leave  with 
you  as  materials  for  your  own  considera« 
tion. 

First,  though  social  virtue,  and  loyalty, 
which  is  one  of  its  essential  ingredients, 
may  exist  in  the  upper  walks  of  life  apart 
from  godliness*— yet  godliness,  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  have  the  brunt  of  all 
the  common  and  popular  temptations  to 
stand  against,  is  the  main  and  efie|Uvc 
hold  that  we  have  upon  them  for  secJ|^ 
he  righteousness  of  their  lives. 
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Secondly,  the  despisers  of  godliness 
are  the  enemies  of  toe  true  interest  of 
oar  nation  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  under 
the  name  of  Methodism,  that  very  instru- 
ment may  be  put  away  which  can  alone 
recall  the  departing  virtues  of  our  land. 

Thirdly,  where  godh'ness  exists;,  loyal- 
ty exists  ;  and  no  plausible  delusion-^no 
nre  of  their  own  kindling,  lighted  at  the 
torch  of  false  or  spurious  patriotism,  will 
ever  eclipse  the  light  of  this  plain  au- 
thoritative scripture — ^'  Honor  the  King, 
and  meddle  not  with  those  who  are  given 
to  change." 

But,  again,  such  is  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, that,  even  though  partially  intro- 
ducea  in  ^  the  whole  extent  of  ita  saving 
and  converting  influences,  it  ■may  work  a 
general  effect  on  the  civil  and  secular  vir- 
tues of  a  given  neighbourhood.  It  is 
thus  that  Christianity  may  only  work  the 
salvation  of  a  few,  while  it  •  raises  the 
standard  of  morality  among  many.  The 
reflex  influence  of  one  sacred  character 
upon  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  may 
soften,  and  purify,  and  overawe  many 
others,  eyen  where  it  does  not  spiritualize 
them.  This  is  encouragement  to  begin 
with.  It  lets  us  perceive  that,  even  be- 
fore a  great  spiritual  achievement  has 
been  finished,  a  kind  of  derived  and 
moral  influence  m^  have  widely  and 
visibly  spread  among  the  population.  It 
is  thus  that  Christians  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  and  we  know  not  how  few  they 
are  that  may  preserve  society  at  large 
from  falling  into  dissolution.  It  is  be- 
cause there  are  so  very  few  among,  us, 
that  our  nation  stands  on  the  brink  of  so 
fearful  an  emergency.  Were  there  fewer, 
our  circumstances  would  be  still  more 
fearful ;  and  if,  instead  of  this,  there  were 
a  few  more,  the  national  virtue  may  re- 
attain  all  the  lustre  it  ever  had,  even 
while  a  small  fraction  of  our  people  are 
Spiritual  men.  It  is  in  this  way,  that  we 
would  defend  those  who  so  sanguinely 
count  on  the  power  of  Christianity,  from 
the  imputation  of  being  at  all  romantic 
in  their  hopes  or  undertakings.  It  may 
take  ages  ere  their  ultimate  object,  which 
is  to  generalize  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  millennium  in  our  world,  be  ac- 
complished. But  if  there  were  just  a 
tendency  to  go  forth  among  our  people  on 
khe  errand  of  Christianizing  them,  and 
hat  tendency  were  not  thwarted  by  the 


enmity  and  intolerance  of  thoae  who  re* 
vile,  and  discourage,  and  sot  at  nought  al . 
the  activities  of  religious  zeal,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  though,  in  a  few  years, 
a  resurrection  were  witnessed  amongst 
us  of  all  the  virtues  that  establish  and 
that  exalt  a  nation. 

But,  lastly,  alarming  as  the  aspect  of 
the  times  is,  and  deeply  tainted  and  im- 
bued as  the  minds  of  many  are  with  infi« 
delity ;  and  widely  spread  as  the  habit 
has  become  of  alienation,  from  all  the 
ordinances  of  religion  ;  and  sullen  as  the 
contempt  may  be,  wherewith  the  hardy 
blasphemer  of  Christianity  would  heark 
en  to  ita  lessons,  and  eye  its  ministers,  yet 
even  he  could  not  so  withstand  the  honest 
and  persevering  good-will  o(  one  on 
whom  there  stood,  visibly  announced,  the 
single-hearted  benevolence  of  the  gospel, 
as  either' to  refuse  him  a' tribute  of  kind- 
liness, when  he  met  him  on  the  street,  or 
as  to  reject,  with  incivility  and  disdain, 
the  advances  he  made  upon  his  own 
family.  Even  though  he  should  sternly 
refuse  to  lend  himself  to  any  of  the  pro* 
cesses  of  a'  moral  and  spiritual  operator, 
yet  it  is  a  fact  experimentally  Known 
that  he  will  not  refuse  to  lend  his  chil 
dren.  The  very  man  who,  unpitving  of 
himself,  danced  and  sung  on  the  borderi 
of  that  abyss  which  was  to  ingulf  him  in 
a  lake  of*^  vengeance  for  ever,  even  he 
had  about  him  a  part  of  surviving  tender 
ness,  and  he  could  positively  weep  when 
he  thought  of  his  family.  He  who,  had 
he  met  a  minister  of  state  would  have 
murdered  him,  had  he  met  the  sabbath'> 
school  teacher  who  ventured  across  his 
threshold,  and  simply  requested  the*  at- 
tendance of  his  chilaren,  might  have  tried 
to  bear  a  harsh  rfnd  repulsive  front  against 
him,  but  would  have  found  it  to  be  im- 
possible. Here  is  a  feeling  which  even 
the  irreligion  of  the  times  has  not  obht- 
erated,  and  it  has  left,  as  it  were,  an  open 
door  of  afcess,  through  which  we  might 
at  length  find  our  way  to  the  landing- 
place  of  a  purer  and  better  generation. 
We  hear  much  of  the  olden  time,  when 
each  parent  preskled  over  the  religion  of 
his  own  family,  and  acted,  every  sabbath 
evening,  the  patriarch  of  Christian  wis 
dom  among  the  inmates  of  his  own  dwell 
ing*place.  How  is  it  that  this  beautifui* 
picture  is  again  to  be  realized  ?  Is  it  b^ 
persuasives,  however  forcible,  addressed 
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to  those  who  never  listen  to  them  ?  Is  it 
by  the  well-told  regrets  of  a  mere  indo* 
lent  sentimentalism  ?  Is  it  by  lifling  up 
a  voice,  th^t  will  die  in  distance  away, 
long  ere  it  roach  that  mighty  population 
who  lie  so  remote  from  all  our  churches, 
and  from  all  our  ordinances?  Are  we 
to  be  interdicted  from  bending  the  twig 
with  a  strength  which  we  do  have,  be- 
cause others  require  of  us  to  bend  the 
impracticable  tree,  with  a  strength  which 
we  do  not  have  1  The  question  is  a  prac- 
tical one,  and  should  be  met  experimental- 
y ; — haw  is  the  olden  time  to  be  brought 
back  again?  Is  it  by  merely  looking 
back  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  tasteful  con- 
templation ;  or,  is  it  by  letting  matters 
alone  ;  or,  is  it  by  breathing  indignation 
and  despite  against  all  the  efforts  of  reli- 
gious philanthropy ;  or,  is  it  by  disdain- 
ful obloquy  against  those  who  do  some- 
thing, on  the  part  of  those  that  do  nothing? 
Who,  in  a  future  generation,  will  be  the 
likeliest  parents  for  setting  up  the  old 
system?  the  children  who  now  run 
neglected  through  the  streets,  or  those 
who,  snatched  from  sabbath  profanation, 
receive  a  weekly  training  among  the  de- 
cencies and  the  docilities  of  a.  religious 
school  ?  It  is  not  the  experimental  truth 
upon  this  question,  that  the  amount  of 
family  religion  is  lessened,  under  such  an 
arrangement,  in  those  houses  where  it 
had  a  previous  existence ;  but  that,  in- 
stead of  this,  it  is  often  established  in 
houses  where  it  was  before  unknown.  It 
is  true,  that  unless  a  sabbath -school  appa- 
ratus be  animated  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
it  will  not  bear  with  effect  on  the  morals 
of  the  rising  generation  ;  but  still  it  is  by 
the  frame-work  of  some  apparatus  or 
other  that  the  Spirit  Works;  and.  we 
deem  that  the  likeliest  and  the  best  de- 
vised for  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  which  can  secure,  and  that  im- 
mediately, the  most  abundant  strength  of 
application  on  tender  and  susceptible 
childhood.* 


*  Had  not  the  Sermon  been  extended  to  so 
mat  a  lenjB^th,  its  Author  might  have  entered  a 
uttle  more  into  detail  on  the  operation  and  advan- 
tage of  the  sabbath-school  system ;  an  omission, 
however,  which  he  Ipss  regrets,  as,  in  the  work 
of  supplying  it,  he  would  have  done  little  more 
than  repeat^  what  he  has  published  oh  the  aub- 
jeet,  in  a  more  express  form. 


In  conclusion,  we  may  advert  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  society,  now  happily  on  the 
decline,  who  are  fearful  of  enlightening 
the  poor ;  and  would  rather  that  evcrj 
thing  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the  qur 
escence  of  its  present  condition ;  and 
though  the  Bible  may  be  called  the  key 
to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  yet.  associa- 
ting,  as  they  do,  the  turbulence  of  the  peo- 
ple with  the  supposed  ascent  that  they 
have  made  in  the  scale  of  information, 
would  not  care  so  to  depress  them  beneath 
the  level  of  their  present  scanty  literature, 
as  virtually  to  deny  them  the  use  and  the 
possession  of  the  Oracles  of  God.  Such 
is  the  unfeeling  policy  of  those  who  would 
thus  smother  all  the  capabilities  of  hum- 
ble life.  and4ay  an  interdict  on  the  culti- 
vation of  human  souls,  and  barter  away 
the  eternity  of  the  lower  orderji,  for  the 
temporal  safety  and  protection  of  the 
higher,  and,  in  the  false  imagination,  that 
to  sow  knowledge  is  to  sow  sedition  in 
the  land,  look  suspiciously  and  hardly  on 
any  attempt  thus  to  educate  the  inferior 
classes  of  society.  It  is  well  that  these 
bugbears  are  rapidly  losing  their  inflo- 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  cursory  allusHMi 
that  he  has  made  on  that  melancholy  topic,  the 
lack  of  city  churches,  and  the  unwieldy  extent  of 
city  parishes ;  he  having,  elsewhere,  both  deliv- 
ered the  arithmetical  st^ments  upon  this  topic, 
and  also  ventured  to  suggest  the  gradual  remedy 
that  might  be  provided  for  the  restoration  of 
church-going  habits  among  the  people  o^  our 
great  tAwns. 

He  takes  the  opportunity  which  this  Ncfte  af- 
fords him,  of  refemng  the  attention  of  bis  readers 
to  a  truly  Christian  charge,  drawn  up  by  the 
Methodist  body  in, November  1819,  on  the  subject 
of  the  political  discontents  which  then  agitated 
the  country.  It  was  circulated,  he  understands, 
among  the  members  and  ministers  of  that  ^con- 
nexion, and  ought  for  ever  to  dissolve  the  im- 
agination of  any  alliance  betwejpn  the  spirit  of 
methodism,  and  the  spirit  tff  a  factious  or  disaf- 
fected turbulence. 

He  would  further  observe,  that  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  a  sabbath  on  the  general  moral  and 
religious  character  of  the  people,  may^  serve  to 
vindicate  the  zeal  of  a  former  jgeneration  about 


Law  of  the  Country  should  interfere  to  shield 
this  day  from  outward  and  visible  profanation,  it 
may  at  least  be  affirmed,  that  the  opmion  «f  those 
who  rate  the  alternations  of  Christianity  in  a 
land,  by  the  fluctuating  regards  which,  from  one 
age  to  another,  are  rendered  to  the  Christiaii 
Sabbath,  is  deeply  (banded  on  the  tme 
phy  of  oar  nature. 
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ence— and  we  know  not  how  far  this  is 
due  to  our  late  venerable  monarchy  who, 
acting  like  a  father  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  certainly  did  much  to  rebuke  this 
cruel  and  unfeeling  policy  away  tiX>m  his 
empire.     His  saying,  that  he  hoped  to 
see  the  time,  when  there  should  not  be  a 
poor  chiM  in  his  dominions  who  was  not 
t^ushi  to  jead  the  Bible,  deserves  to  be 
enshrined  among  the  best  and  the  wisest 
of  all  the  memorabilia  of  other  days.     It 
needs  only  the  Saxon  antiquity  of  Alfred, 
to  give  it  a  higher  place  than  is  given  to 
ah  ♦hat  is  recorded  even  of  his  wisdom. 
We  trust  that  it  will  be  embodied'  in  the 
remembrance  of  our  nation,  and  be  hand- 
ed down  as  a  most  precious  English  tra* 
dition,  for  guiding  the  practice  of  English 
families;  and  that,  viewed  as  the  memo- 
rial of  a  Patriot  King,  il  will  supplant  the 
old  association    that    obtained   between 
knowledge  and  rebellion,  and  raise  a  new 
association  in  its  place,  between  the  cause 
of  education  and  the  cause  of  loyalty.    Be 
assured,  that  it  is  not  because  the  people 
know  too  much,  that  they  ever  become 
fhe  willing  subjects  of  any  factious  or  un- 
principled demagt^gue — it  is  just  because 
they  know  too  little.     It  is  just  because 
ignorance  is  the  field  on  which  the  quack- 
ery of  a  political  impostor  ever  reaps  its 
most  abundant  harvest     It  is  this  which 
arms  him  with  all  his  superiority;  and 
the  way  eventually  to  protect  society  from 
the  fermentation  of  such  agitators,  is  to 
scatter  throughout  the  mass  as  much 
knowledge  and  information  as  will  equal- 
ize the  people  to  the  men  who  bear  tnen 
no  other  regard,  than  as  the  instruments 
of  uproar  and  overthrow.     No  coercion 
can  so  keep  down  the  cause  of  scholar- 
ship, as  that  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
number,  both  of  educated  and  unprinci- 
pled men,  to   plot  the  disturbance  and 
overthrow  of  all  the  order  that  exists  in 
society.     You  cannot  depress  these  to  the 
level  of  popular  ignorance,  in  a  country 
where  schools  have  not  been  universally 
instituted.     You  cannot  unscholar  demar 
gogues  down  to  the  level  of  an  untaught 
multitude  ;  and  the  only  remaining  alter- 
native is,  to  scholar  the  mukitnde  up  to 


the  level  of  demagogues.  Let  Scotland,* 
even  in  spite  of  the  exhibition  that  she 
has  recently  made,  be  compared  with  the 
other  two  great  portions  of  our  British 
territory,  and  it  will  be  seen,  historically, 
as  well  as  argumentatively,  that  the  way 
to  tranquillize  a  people  is  not  to  enthral 
but  to  enlighten  them.  It  :'s,  in  short, 
with  general  knowledge  a.s  ft  is  with  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity.  There  are 
incidental  evils  attendant  on  the  progress 
of  both ;  but  a  most  glorious  consumiha- 
tion  will  be  the  result  of  the  perfecting  of 
both.  Let  us  go  forth,  without  restraint, 
on  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world, 
and  the  wcM-ld,  under  such  a  process.  Will 
become  the  blissful  abode  of  Christian 
and  well-ordered  families.  And  let  us  go 
forth,  with  eoual  alacrity,  to  the  work  of 
spreading  educanon  among  our  own  peo- 
ple ;  and,  instead  of  bringing  on  an  an- 
ticipated chaos,  will,  it  serve  to  grace  and 
to  strengthen  all  the  bulwarks  of  secuniy 
in  the  midst  of  us.  The  growth  of  in- 
telligence and  of  moral  worth  among  the 
people,  will  at  length  stamp  upon  them 
all  tHat  majesty  of  which  .the-/  will  ever 
be  ambitious :  and,  instead  of^  a  precari- 
ous tranquillity,  resting  upon  the  basis  of 
an  ignorance  ever  open  to  the  influences 
of  delusion,  will  the  elements  of  peace, 
and  truth,  and  righteousness,  be.  seen  to 
multiply  along  with  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing in  our  land. 

*  What  we  regret  most  in  our  late  disturbances, 
is,  that  it  loav  sene  to  foment  the  prejudice 
which  still  exists  against  the  cause  ot  popular 
education.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  oi  late 
{ vears,  both  in  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  this  cause 
has  been  most  lamentably  on  the  decline ;  ineo- 
much  that  we  will  venture  to  say,  there  is  no 
town  population  in  Scotland  whicn  has  become 
so  closely  assimilated,  in  this  reapect,  to  the 
manufacturing  population  of  our  sister  country. 
Any  danger  which  may  be  conceived  to  arise 
from  edacation,  proceieds  not  from  the  extent  of 
it  in  any  one  class  of* society,  but  from  the  in- 
equality of  it  between  people  either  of  the  same, . 
or  of  different  classes;  thus  rendering  one  part 
of  the  population  more  manageably  subservient 
to  any  desig^g  villany  or  artmce  that  may  exist 
in  another  part.  The  clear  and  direct  way  of  re- 
storing this  ineouality,  is,  not  to  darken  and  de> 
grade  all,  which  is  impracticable,  but,  as  moc^ 
as  poMiUe,  to  enlighten  all. 
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SERMQN  XLI. 

On  the  Con$i$t€ney  between  the  Efficacy  of  Prayer^  and  the  Uniformity  of 

Nature. 


The  infidelity  spoken  of  in  our  text, 
nad  for  its  basis  the  stability  of  nature, 
or  rested  on  the  imagination  that  her 
economy  was  perpetual  and  everlasting — 
and  every  day  of  nature's  continuance 
added  to  the  strength  and  inveteracy  of 
this  delusion.  In  proportion  to  the  length 
of  her  past  endurance,  was  there  a  firm 
confidence  felt  in  her  future  perpetuity. 
The  longer  that  nature  lasted,  or  the 
older  she  grew,  her  final  dissolution  was 
held  to  be  all  the  more  improbable— till 
nothing  seemed  so  unlikely  to  the  atheist- 
ical men  of  that  period,  as  the  interven- 
tion of  a  God  with  a  system  of  visible 
things,  which  looked  so  unchanging  and 
80  indestructible.  It  was  like  the  contest 
of  experience  and  faith,  in  which  the  for- 
mer grew  every  day  stronger  and  strong- 
er^  and  the  latter  weaker  and  weaker,  till 
at  length  it  was  wholly  extinguished; 
nnd  men  in  the  spirit  of  defiance  or  ridi- 
cule, braved  the  announcement  of  a  Judge 
who  should  appear  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  and  mocked  at  the  promise  of  His 
coming. 

But  there  is  another  direction  which 
mfidelity  often  takes,  beside  the  one  spe- 
cified in  our  text.  It  not  only  perverts  to 
'ts  own  a  r  Of  urn  en  t,  what  experience  tells 
of  the  stability  of  nature  ;  and  so  concludes 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
mandate  of  a  Grod,  laying  sudden  arrest 
and  termination  on  its  processes  It  also 
perverts  what  experience  tells  of  the  uni- 
formity of  nature ;  and  so  concludes  that 
^ve  have  nothing  either  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
from  the  intervention  of  a  God  during  the 
continuance  or  the  currency  of  these  pro- 
cesses. Beside  making  nature  indepen- 
dent of  God  for  its  duration,  which  they 
hold  to  be  everlasting  ;  they  would  also 
nake  nature  to  be  independent  of  God 
for  its  course,  which  they  hold^to  be  un- 
alterable.    They  tell  us  of  the  rigid  and 


undeviating  constancy  from  which  nature 
is  never  known  to  fluctuate ;  and  that  in 
her  immutable  laws,  in  the  march  and 
regularity  of  her  orderly  progressions, 
they  can  discover  no  trace  whatever  of 
any  interposition  by  the  finger  of  a  Deity. 
It  IS  not  only  that  things  continue  to  be 
as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  crea- 
tion ;  but  that  all  things  continue  to  act, 
as  they  did  from  the  beginning  of  the  cre- 
ation— causes  and  effects  following  each 
other  in  wonted  and  unvariable  succes- 
sion, and  the  sarie  circumstances  e7er 
issuing  in  the  same  consequents  as  before. 
With  such  a  system  of  things,  there  is 
no  room  in  their  creed  or  in  their  imagi- 
nation, for  the  actings  of  a  God.  To  their 
eye,  nature  proceeds  by  the  sure  footsteps  of 
a  mute  and  unconscious  materialism  ;  not 
can  they  recognise  in  its  evolutions  those 
characters  of  the  spontaneous  or  the  wil 
ful,  which  bespeak  a  living  God  to  have 
had  any  concern  with  it.  He  may  have 
formed  the  mundane  system  at  the  first . 
he  may  have  devised  for  matter  its  pro- 
perties  and  its  laws:  but  these  properties, 
thsy  tell  us,  never  change ;  these  laws 
never  are  relaxed  or  receded  from.  And 
so  we  may  as  well  bid  the  storm  itself 
ceiise  from  its  violence,  as  supplicate  the 
unseen  Beinff  whom  we  fancy  to  be  sir- 
ting  aloft  and  to  direct  the  storm.  This 
they  hold  to  be  a  superstitious  imagination, 
which  all  their  experience  of  nature  ancl 
o(  nature's  immutability  forbids  them  to 
entertain.  By  the  one  infidelity,  they 
have  banished  a  God  from  the  throne  of 
judgment..  By  the  other  infidelity,  they 
have  banished  a  God  from  the  thmne  of 
providence.  By  the  first  they  tell  us. 
that  a  God  has  nought  to  do  with  the 
consummation  of  nature  ;  or,  rather,  that 
nature  has  no  consummation.  By  the 
second,  they  tell  us  that  a  God  has  nought 
to  do  with  the  history  of  nature.     The 
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firfj  !t( fidelity  would  expunge  from  our 
en  f-i  ibe  doctrine  of  a  coming  judgment. 
Tic  accond  would  expunge  from  it  the 
loi'trme  of  a  present  and  a  special  provi- 
dence, and  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
pniyer. 

Now  this  last,  though  not  just  the  infi- 
delity of  the  text — ^yet  fieing  very  much 
the  same  with  it  in  principle— we  hold  it 
suliiciently  textual,  though  we  make  it, 
and  not  the  other  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent argument  We  admit  the  uniformi- 
ty of  visible  nature — a  lesson  forced  upon 
us  by  nil  experience.  We  admit  that  as 
far  as  our  observation  extends,  nature  has 
8lwa3rs  proceeded  in  one  invariable  order 
— insomuch  thai  the  same  antecedents 
have,  without  exception,  been  ever  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  same  consequents ;  and 
that,  saving  the  well  accredited  miracles 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations, 
all  things  have  so  continued  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  creation 

We  admit  that,  never  in  our  whole 
lives,  have  we  witnessed  as  the  efiect  of 
man^s  prayer,  any  infringement  made  on 
the  known  lavrs  of  the  universe  ;  or  that 
nature  by  receding  from  her  constancy, 
to  the  extent  that  we  have  discovered  it, 
has  ever  in  one  instance  yielded  to  his 
supplicating  cry.  We  admit  that  by  no 
Importunity  from  the  voice  of  faith,  or 
from  any  number  and  combination  of 
voices,  bave  we  seen  an  arrest  or  a  shift 
laid  on  the  ascertained  courses,  whether 
of  the  material  or  the  mental  economy  ; 
or  a  single  fulfilment  of  any  sort,  brought 
about  is  contravention,  either  to  the  known 

Eroperties  of  any  substances,  or  to  the 
nown  principles  of  any  established  suc- 
cession in  the  history  of  nature.  These 
are  our  experiences ;  and  we  are  aware 
the  very  experiences  which  ministered  to 
the  iofiaelity  of  our  text,  and  do  ministoy  to 
the  practical  infidelity  of  thousands  in  the 
present  day — yet  in  opposition  to,  or  ra- 
ther noiwitbs*  inding  these  experiences, 
universal  and  jnexcepted  though  they  be, 
do  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  supenn- 
tending  providence,  as  various  and  as 
special,  as  our  necessities — the  doctrine 
of  a  perpetual  interposition  from  above, 
as  manifoldly  and  minutely  special,  as 
are  the  believing  requests  which  ascend 
from  118  to  Heaven's  throne.      * 

We  feel  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
D<?th   in  its  application  to  th^  judgment 
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thAt  now  hangs  over  us,*  and  to  the  infi- 
delity of  the  present  times.  But  we  can- 
not hope  to  be  fully  understood,  without 
your  most  strenuous  and  sustained  atten- 
tion— an  attention,  however,  which  we 
request  may  be  kept  up  to  the  end,  even 
though  certain  parts  in  the  train  of 
observation  may  not  have  been  followed 
by  you.  What  some  may  lose  in  those 
passages,  where  the  subject  is  presented 
in  the  form  of  a  general  argument,  may 
again  be  recovered,  when  we  attempt  to 
establish  our  doctrine  by  scripture,  or  to 
illustrate  it  by  instances  taken  from  the 
history  of  human  afiairs.  In  one  way  or 
other,  you  may  seize  on  the  reigning 
principle  of  that  explanation,  by  which 
we  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  with  the  uniformity  of  experi- 
ence. And  our  purpose  shall  have  been 
obtained,  if  we  can  at  all  help  you  to  a 
greater  confidence  in  the  reality  of  a  su- 
perintending providence,  to  a  greater 
comfort  and  confidence  in  the  act  of 
making  your  requests  known  unto  God. 

Let  us  first  give  our  view  in  all  its 
generality,  in  the  hope  that  any  obscurity 
which  may  rest  upon  it  in  this  form,  will 
be  dissipated  or  cleared  up,  in  the  subse- 
quent appeals  that  we  shall  make,  both  to 
the  lessons  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  lessons 
of  human  experience. 

We  grant  then,  we  unreservedly  grant, 
the  uni^rmity  of  visible  nature ;  and  now 
lettis  compute  how  much,  or  how  little 
it  amounts  to.  Qrant  of  all  our  progres* 
sions,that,  as  far  as  our  eye  can  carry  us, 
they  are  invariable ;  and  then  let  us  only 
reflect  how  short  a  way  we  can  trace  any 
of  them  upwards.  In  speculating  on  the 
origin  of  an  event,  we  may  be  able  to  as- 
sign the  one  which  immediately  preceded, 
and  term  it  the  proximate  cause ;  or  even 
ascend  by  two  or  three  footsteps,  till  we 
have  discovered  some  anterior  ev.ent 
which  we  term  the  remote  cause.  But 
how  soon  do  we  arrive  at  the  limit  of 
possible  investigation,  beyond  which  if 
we  attempt  to  go,  we  lose  ourselves 
among  th^  depths  and  the  obscurities  of  a 
region  that  is  unknown  ?  Observation 
may  conduct  us  a  certain  length  back- 
wards in  the  train  of  causes  and  effects  ] 
but,  after  having  done  its  uttermost,  we 


*  Thiit  sennon  wai  preached  daring  the  pr» 
valence  of  cholera. 
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feelj  that,  above  and  beyond  its  loftiest 
place  of  ascent,  there  are  still  higher 
Steps  in  til 6  train  which  we  vainly  try  to 
reach,  and  find  them  inaccessible. 

It  is  even  so  throughout  all  philosophy. 
After    having   arrived  at   the  reoiotest 
cause  which  man  can  reach  his  way  to, 
we  shall  ever  find  there  are  higher  and 
irinoter  causes  still,  which  distance  all 
his  powers  of  research,  and  so  will  ever 
remain  in  deepest  concealment  from  his 
view.     Of  this  higher  part  of  the  train  he 
has  no  observation.     Of  these  remoter 
causes,  and  their  mode  of  succession,  he 
can  positively  say  nothing.     For  aught 
he  knows,  they  may  be  under  the  inune- 
diate  control  of  higher  beings  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  or,  like  the  upper  part  of  a  chain, 
a  few  of  whose  closing  links  are  all  ihat 
is  visible  to  us,  they  may  be  directly  ap- 
pended to  the  throne,  and  at  all. times  sub* 
ject  to  the  instant  pleasure  of  a  prayer«> 
hearing  God.     And  it  may  be  by  a  res- 
»   ponsive  touch  at  the  higher,  and  not  the 
lower  part  of  the  progression,  that  He  an- 
swers our  prayers.     It  may  be  not  by  an 
apt  uf  intervention  among  those  near  i^nd 
visible  causes,  where  intervention  would 
be  a  miracle ;  it  may  be  by  aa  unseen^ 
but  not  less  effectual  act  of  intervention, 
among  the  remote  and  therefore  the  oc- 
cult causes,  that  He  adapts  Himself  to 
the  various  wants  and  meets  the  various 
petitions  of  His  children.     If<  it  be  in  the 
tatter  way  that  He  conducts  the  afiair»of 
His  daily  govern ment-^hen   may   He 
rule  by  a  provideqce  as  special,  as  are  the 
needs  and  the  occasions  of  His  family; 
and,  with  an  ear  open  to  every  cry,  might 
He  provide  for  all  and  administer  to  ail, 
without  one  infringement  on  the  uniform- 
ity of  visible  nature.     If  the  responsive 
touch  be  given  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
chain,  then  the  answer  to  prayer  is  by 
miracle,  or  by  a  contravention  to  some  of 
th^  known  sequences  of  nature.      But  if 
the  responsive  touch  be  given  at  a  suffi- 
ciently higher  part  of  the  chain,  then  the 
answer  is  as  effectually  made,  but  not  by 
miracle,  and  without  violence  to^any  one 
succession  of  history  or  nature  which 
philosophy  has  ascertained — because  the 
reaction  to  the  prayer  strikes  at  a  place 
that  is  higher  than  the  highest  investiga- 
tions of  philosophy.      It  is  not  by  a  visi- 
ble movement  within  the  region  of  hu- 
man observation,   but  by    w    invisible 


movement  in  the  transcendental  regioq 
above  it,  that  the  prayer  is  met  and  res- 
ponded to.  The  Supernal  Power  of  the 
Universe,  the  mighty  and  unseen  Being 
who  sits  aloft,  and  has  been  significantly 
styled  the  Cause  of  causes — He,  in  im* 
mediate  contact  with  the  upper  extremi- 
ties of  every  profession,  ther^  puts  forth 
an  overruling  influence  which  tells  ana 
propagates  downwards  to  the  lower  ex« 
tremities ;  and  so,  by  an  agency  placed 
too  remote  either  for  the  eye  of  sense  or 
for  all  the  instruments  of  science  to  dis- 
cover, may  Qod,  in  answer  if  He  choose 
to  prayer,  fix  and  dtrlermiae  every  series 
of  events — of  which  oeverthekss  ail  Ahat 
man  can  see  is  but  the  uniformity  of  the 
closing?  footste||s^-4i  few  of  the  last  causes 
and  efiects  following  each  other  in  their 
wonted  order*  It  is  thus  that  we  recon- 
cile all  the  ejpesieoce  n'hich  man  has  of 
nature's  uniformity,  with  the  ^fiect  and 
significancy  of  his  prayers  to  the  God  of 
nature.  .  It  is  thus  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  do  we  live  under  the  care  of  a 
presiding  God}  and  among  the  regulari- 
ties of  a  harmonious  universe. 

These  views  are  in  beautiful  accord- 
ance with  the  simple  and  sttblime  theolo- 
gy unfolded  to'  us  in  the  book  of  Job— « 
where,  whether  in  the  movements  oC  the 
animated  kingdom  below,  or  the  great 
evolutions  that  take  place  in  the  upper 
rfgions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  phenome- 
na and  the  processes  of  visible  nature  are 
sketched  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is  in 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  and  impreasive 
descriptions,  that  we  are  told-^-^  lo  these 
are  parts  of  his  ways  "  The  translation 
does  not  say  what  parts ;  but  the  original 
does.  They  are  but  the  lower  parts— 
the  endings  as  it  were  of  the  difierent 
processes — the  last  and  lowest  footsteps 
wh^h  are  all  thai  science  can  inv^esdgate ; 
and  of  which,  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  limited  ascent,  she  ha» traced  the  uni- 
formity. But  she  has  traced  it  a  very 
short  way :  or^  in  the  language  of  ths 
patriarch,  who  estimates  aright  the 
achievements  of  philosophy'— *how  little  a 
portion  is  heard  of  Him— how  few  the 
known  footsteps  which  are  beneath  the 
veil  to  the  unknowa  steps  and  workings 
which  are  above  it ;  and  so,  the  thunderi 
or  rather  *he  inward  and  secret  mov^ 
ments  of  His  power,  who  ooa  UBde^ 
stand? 
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"  He  bindeth  up.  the  waters  in  his  thick 
clouds :  ard  the  cloud  is  Dot  rent  under 
them.  He  holdeth  back  the  face  of  his 
throae,  and  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it. 
He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds,  until  the  day  and  night  come  to 
an  end.  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble, 
and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof  He 
divideth  the  sea  with  his  power,  and  by 
his  understandings  he  smiteth  through  the 
proud.  By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished 
the  heavens  *  his  hand  hath  formed  the 
crooked  serpent.  Lo,  these  are  parts  of 
his  ways ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is 
heard  of  him  1  but  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand  ?"  Job  xxvi. 
8—14. 

The  last  sentence  of  this  magnificent 
pas^ge  were  better  translated  thus — 
These  are  the  parts,  or  the  lower  endings 
of  his  ways  ; — but  the  secret  working  of 
his  power,  who  can  understand  1       * 

That  part  of  the  economy  of  the  divine 
tdministration,  in  virtue  of  which  Qod 
works,  not  without  but  by  secondary 
"causes,  is  frequently  intimatea  in  the  book 
of  Psahns. 

"  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  his 
ministers  a  flaming  fire."     Ps.  civ.  4 

Ox,  as  it  might  have  been  translated — 
^^  Who  maketh  the  winds  his  messengers, 
and  the  flaming  fire  his  servant." 

But  without  the  aid  of  any  emendations 
in  our  version,  this  subserviency  of  visi- 
ble nature  to  the  invisible  God,  is  distinctly 
laid  before  us  in  the  following  passages. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters  ; 
These  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
wonders  in  the  deep.  For  he  command- 
eth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  whiqh 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof  They  mount 
up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again  to 
the  deptjl^s ;  the  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stag- 
ger like  a  drunken  man,  ^nd  are  at  their 
wk's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord 
in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them 
out  of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the 
storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves  thereof 
are  still.  Then  are  they  glad,  because 
they  be  quiet;  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven.  Oh.  that  men  would 
praise  the  Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for 
his  wonderful  works  to  the  children  of 
men."     Psalm  c  vii.  23—3 1 . 


He  raises  the  tempest,  not  without  th« 
wind,  but  by  the  wind.  In  the  one  way^ 
it  would  have  been  a  miracle;  in  the 
other  way  it  is  alike  effectual,  but  without 
any  change  in  the  properties  or  laws  of 
visible  nature — without  what  we  com- 
monly understand  by  a  miracle.  He 
does  not  bring  the  vessel  against  the 
wind  to  its  desired  haven ;  but  he  makes 
the  storm  a  calm,  and  so  the  waves  thereof 
are  still.  Our  Saviour  also  bade  the 
winds  into  peace ;  and  the  miracle  there 
lay  in,  the  effect  following  on  the  heard 
utterance  of  His  voice.  A  voice  no  less 
effectual  though  unheard  by  us,  over- 
rules at  all  times  the  working  of  nature's 
elements ;  and  brings  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses, as  well  as  the  marked  and  mira- 
culous exception  to  them,  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  divme  agency. 

'^  Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleaseth,  that 
did  he  in  heaven,  and  m  earth,  in  the 
seas,  and  all  deep  places.  He  causeth 
the  vapours  to  ascend  frr^m  the  ends  of 
the  earth  ;  he  maketh  lightnings  for  the 
rain  ;  he  bringeth  the  wind  aut  of  the 
treasuries."     Psalm  cxxxv  6,  7. 

Here,  without  any  change  of  transla- 
tion, we  are  told  of  the  subserviency  of 
the  visible  instruments,  to  the  invisible 
but  real  agency  of  Him  who  wields  them 
at  His  pleasure.  In  this  p.issage,  tlie 
winds  are  plainly  represented  to  us  as  the 
messengers  of  God,  and  the  ilpming  fire 
as  his  servant  He  changes  no  proper- 
ties, and  no  visible  processes — working, 
not  without  the  wind,  but  by  it — not 
without  the  electric  matter,  but  by  it — 
not  without  the  rain,  but  by  it — not  with- 
out the  vapour,  but  by  it.  Let  the  philo- 
sopher tell  how  far  back  he  can  go,  in 
exploring  the  method  and  order  of  these 
respective  agencies.  Then  we  hav^  only 
to  point  further  back  and  ask — on  what 
evidence  he  can  tell,  that  the  fiat  ard  the 
finger  of  a  God  are  not  there.  We  ijranl 
the  observed  order  to  be  invariable,  save 
when  God  chooses  to  interpose  by  mira- 
2le.  But  whether  he  does  or  not — from 
that  chamber  of  his  hidden  operations, 
which  philosophy  has  not  found  its  way 
to,  can  he  so  direct  all,  so  subordinate  aij| 
that  whatever  the  Lord  pleases,  that  does 
he  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas, 
and  all  deep  places. 

^^  Praise  the  Lord  from  the  earth   yc 
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iragons,  and  all  deeps;  Fire  and  hail ; 
8S0W  and  vapour  ;  stormy  wind  fulfilling 
hjj?  word."     Psalm  cxlviii.  7,  8. 

The  stormy  ^ind  fulfil leth  his  word. 

Our  last  example  shall  be  from  the 
New  Testament.  *•  Nevertheless  he  left 
not  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he 
did  good,  and  gave  us  ram  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons^  filling  our  hearts 
with  food  and  gladness."     Acts  xiv.  17. 

This  last  example  will  prepare  you  to 
go  along  with  one  of  the  particular  in- 
stance we  are  just  to  bring  forward,  of  a 
special  prayer  met  b/a  special  fulfilment. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  perceive  what 
the  respective  provinces  are  of  philosophy 
and  faith.  Every  event  in  nature  or  his- 
tory, has  a  cause  in  some  prior  event  that 
went  befdre  it,  and  that  again  in  another, 
and  that  again  in  another  still  higher  than 
itself  in  this  scale  of  precedency ;  and  so 
might  we  climb  our  ascending  way  from 
cause  to  cause,  from  consequent  to  antece- 
dent—  till  the  investifi^lion  has  been 
carried  upwards,  from  the  farthest  possi- 
ble verge  of  human  discovery.  There  it 
is  that  the  domain  of  observation  or  of 
philosophy  terminates;  but  we  mistake, 
if  we  think  that  there  the  progression, 
whose  terms  or  whose  footsteps  we  have 
traced  thus  fnr,  also  terminates.  Beyond 
this  limit  we  cannot  track  the  pathway 
of  causation — not  because  the  pathway 
ceases,  but  because  we  have  lost  sight  of 
it — having  now  retired  from  view  among 
the  depths  and  mysteries  of  an  unknown 
region,  which  we,  with  our  bounded 
faculties,  cannot  enter.  This  may  be 
termed  the  region  of  feith — placed  as  it 
were  above  the  region  of  experience. 
The  things  which  are  done  in  the  higher, 
have  an  overrulinfif  influence,  by  lines  of 
transmission,  on  all  that  happens  in  the 
lower — yet  without  one  breach  or  inter- 
ruption to  the  uniformity  of  visible  nature. 
Whatever  is  done  in  the  transcendental 
region — be  it  by  the  influence  of  prayer  ; 
by  the  immediate  finger  of  God  ;  by  the 
ministry  of  angels;  by  the  spontaneous 
movements,  whether  of  displeasure  or  of 
mercy  above,  responding  to  the  sins  or  to 
the  supplicating  cries  that  ascend  from 
earth's  inhabitants  below — that  will  pass 
oy  a  descending  influence  into  the  palpa- 
ble regions  of  sense  and  observation — yet, 
from  the  moment  it  comes  within  its 
limits,  will  it  proceed  without  the  sem- 


blance of  a  miracle,  but  by  the  march  and 
the  movement  of  nature's  regularity,  to 
its  final  consummation.  God  hath  in 
wisdom,  ordained  a  regimen  of  general 
laws ;  and,  that  man  might  gather  from 
the  memory  of  the  past,  those  lessons  of 
observation  which  serve  for  the  guidance 
of  the  future,  He  hath  enacted  that  all 
those  successions  shall  be  invariable, 
which  have  their  place  and  their  fulfil- 
ment within  the  world  of  sensible  experi- 
ence. Yet  God  has  not,  on  that  account, 
made  the  world  independent  of  Himself. 
He  keeps  a  perpetual  hold  on  all  its 
events  and  processes  notwithstandine;. 
He  does  not  dissever  Hitnself,  for  a  single 
instant,  from  the  government  and  the 
guardianship  of  His  own  universe ;  and 
can  still,  notwithstanding  all  we  see  of 
nature's  rigid  uniformity,  adapt  the  forth- 
goings  of  His  power  to  ail  the  wants  and 
all  the  prayers  of  His  dependent  family. 
For  this  purpose,  He  does  not  need  to 
stretch  forth  His  hand  on  the  inferior  and 
the  visible  links  of  any  progression,  so  as 
to  shift  the  known  successions  of  experi- 
ence ;  or  at  all  to  intermeddle  with  the 
lessons  and  the  laws  of  this  great  school* 
master.  He  may  work  in  secret,  and  yet 
perform  all  His  pleasure — not  by  the 
achievement  of  a  miracle  on  nature's  open 
platform ;  but  by  the  touch  of  one  or 
other  of  those  master  springs,  which  lie 
within  the  recesses  of  her  inner  labora- 
tory. There,  and  at  His  place  of  super- 
nal command  by  the  fountain  heads  of 
influence.  He  can  turn  whithersoever  He 
wilWthe  machinery  of  our  world,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  human  eye  of 
det^ting  the  least  infringement  on  any 
of  its  processes — at  once  upholding  the 
regularity  of  visible  nature,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  nature's  invisible  God. 

But  we  are  glad  to  make  our  escape, 
and  now  to  make  it  conclusively,  from 
the  obscurer  part  of  our  reasoning  on 
this  subject — although,  most  assuredly, 
these  are  not  the  times  for  passing  it 
wholly  by;  or  for  withholding  aught 
which  can  make  in  favour  of  the  much 
derided  cause  of  humble  and  earnest 
piety.  But,  instead  of  propounding  our 
doctrine  in  the  terms  of  a  general  argu- 
ment, let  us  try  the  eflTect  of  a  few  spe- 
cial instances — by  which,  perhaps,  we 
might  more  readily  gain  the  consent  of 
your  understandtng  to  our  views. 
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When  the  sigh  of  the  midnight  storm 
lends  fearful  agitation  into  a  mother's 
heart,  as  she  thinks  of  her  sailor  hoy, 
no\y  exposed  to  its  fury,  on  the  waters  of 
1  distant  ocean — ^these  stern  disciples  of 
k  hard  and  stem  infidelity  would,  on  this 
notion  of  a  rigid  and  impracticahle  con- 
itancy  in  nature,  forbid  her  prayers — 
holding  them  to  be  as  impotent  ana  vain, 
though  addressed  to  the  God  who  has  all 
che  elements  in  his  hand,  as  if  lifted  up 
with  senseless  importnnity  to  the  raving 
elements  themselves.  Yet  nature  would 
Mrongly  prompt  the  aspiration ;  and,  if 
ihere  be  truth  m  our  argument,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe 
CO  forbid  its  accomplishment.  God  might 
answer  the  prayer,  not  by  unsettling  the 
order  of  secondary  causes — not  by  re- 
versing any  of  the  wonted  successions 
mat  are  known  to  take  place  in  the  ever- 
lestless  ever-heaving  atmosphere — not  by 
sensible  miracle  among  those  nearer  foot- 
steps which  the  philosopher  has  traced ; 
but  by  the  touch  of  an  immediate  hand 
among  the  deep  recesses  of  materialism, 
which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  all  its  in- 
struments. It  is  thence  that  the  Sove- 
reign of  nature  might  bid  the  wild  up- 
roar of  the  elements  into  silence.  It  is 
there  that  the  virtue  comes  out  of  Him, 
which  passes  like  a  winged  messenger 
from  the  invisible  to  the  visible ;  and  at 
the  threshold  of  separation  between  these 
two  regions,  impresses  the  direction  of 
the  Almighty's  will  on  the  remotest  cause 
which  science  can  mount  her  way  to. 
From  this  point  in  the  series,  the  path  of 
descent  along  the  line  of  nearer  and  prox- 
imate causes  may  be  rigidly  invariable ; 
and  in  respect  of  the  order,  the  precise 
undeviating  order,  wherewith  they  fol- 
low each  other,  all  things  continue  as 
they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion. The  heat,  and  the  vapour,  and  the 
atmospherical  precipitates,  and  the  conse- 
quent moving  forces  by  which  either  to 
raise  a  new  tempest  or  to  lay  an  old  one 
— all  these  may  proceed,  and  without  one 
hair-breadth  of  deviation,  according  to  the 
successions  of  our  established  philosophy 
— ^yet  each  be  but  the'  obedient  messen- 
ger of  that  voice,  which  gaive  forth  its 
command  at  the  fountain-head  of  the 
wlK>le  operation;  which  commissioned 
the  vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  made  lightnings  for  the 


rain,  and  brought  the  wind  out  of  hii 
treasuries.  These  are  the  palpable  steps 
of  the  process  ;  but  an  unseen  influence, 
behind  the  farthest  Hmit  of  man's  boasted 
dscoveries,  may  have  set  them  agoing 
And  that  influence  may  have  been  ac 
corded  to  prayer — the  power  that  moves 
Him,  who  movesthe  universe  ;  and  who, 
without  violence  to  the  known  regulari- 
ties of  nature,  can  either  send  forth  the 
hurricane  over  the  face  of  the  deep  or  re 
call  it  at  His  pleasure.  Such  is  the  joy- 
ful persuasion  of  faith,  and  proud  philo- 
sophy cannot  disprove  it  A  woman's 
feeble  cry  may  have  overruled  the  ele- 
mental war ;  and  hushed  into  silence  this 
wild  frenzy  of  the  winds  and  the  waves  ; 
and  evoked  the  gentler  breezes  from  the 
cave  of  their  slumbers ;  and  wafted  the 
vessel  of  her  dearest  hopes,  and  which 
heM  the  first  and  and  fondest  of  her  earth 
ly  treasures,  to  its  desired  haven. 

And  so  of  other  prayers.  It  is  not 
without  instrumentality,  but  by  means  ot 
it,  that  they  are  answered.  The  fulfil- 
ment is  preceded  by  the  accustomed 
series  of  cause  and  effects  ;  and  preceded 
as  far  upward,  as  the  eye  of  man  can 
trace  the  pedigree  of  sensible  causation. 
Were  it  by  a  break  anywhere  in  the 
traceable  part  'of  this  series  that  the 
prayer  was  answered,  then  its  fulfilment 
would  be  miraculous.  But  without  a 
miracle  the  prayer  is  answered  as  effec- 
tually. Thus,  for  example,  is  met  the 
cry  of  a  people  under  &mine,  for  a  speedy 
and  plenteous  harvest — ^not  by  the  instant 
appearance  of  the  ripened  grain,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  voice  from  heaven — not  pre- 
ternaturally  cherished  into  maturity,  in 
the  midst  of  storms ;  but  ushered  on- 
wards, by  a  grateful  succession  of  shower 
and  sunshine,  to  a  prosperous  consumma- 
tion. An  abundant  harvest  is  granted  to 
prayer — yet  without  violence,  either  to 
the  laws  of  the  vegetable  physiology,  or 
to  any  of  the  known  laws  by  which  the 
alterations  of  the  weather  are  determined. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  philo- 
sopher, how  soon  it  is  that  we  arrive  in  both 
departments  on  the  confines  of  deepest 
mystery ;  and,  let  the  constancy  of  patent 
and  palpable  nature  be  as  unaltered  and 
unalterable  as  it  may,  God  reserves  to 
Himself  the  place  ot  mastery  and  com- 
mand, whether  among  the  arcana  of  veg^ 
tation  or  the  depths  of  meteorology.    Ho 
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may  at  once  permit  a  most  rigid  unifor- 
mity to  the  visible  workings  of  nature's 
mechanism— rwhile  amon^  its  invisible, 
which  are  also  its  antecedent  workings, 
He  retains  that  station  of  preeminence 
and  power,  whence  He  brings  all  things 
to  pass  according  to  His  pleasure.  It  is 
not  by  sending  bread  from  the  upper 
store-houses  of  the  firmament,  that  He 
answers  this  prayer.  It  is  by  sending 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons.  The  interme- 
diate machinery  of  nature  is  not  cast 
aside,  but  pressed  into  the  service ;  and 
the  prayer  is  answered  by  a  secret  touch 
from  the  finger  of  the  Almighty,  which 
sets  all  its  parts  and  all  its  processes 
agoing.  With  the  eye  of  sense,  man 
sees  nothing  but  nature  revolving  in  her 
wonted  cycles,  and  the  months  following 
each  other  in  bright  and  beautiful  suc- 
cession. In  the  eye  of  faith,  ay  and  of 
sound  philosophy,  every  year  of  smiling 
plenty  upon  earth  is  a  year  crovmed  with 
•he  goodness  of  heaven. 

But  to  touch  on  that  which  more  im- 
mediately concerns  us,  let  us  now  in- 
stance prayer  for  health.  We  ask,  if 
'  here  philosophy  has  taken  possession  of 
the  whole  domain,  and  left  no  room  for 
the  prerogatives  and  the  exercise  of  faith 
— no  hope  for  prayer  ?  Has  the  whole 
intermediate  space  between  the  first  cause 
and  the  ultimate  phenomena,  been  so 
thoroughly  explored ;  and  the  rigid  uni- 
formity of  every  footstep  in  the  series 
been  so  fixed  and  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion, as  to  preclude  the  rationality  of 
prayer,  and  leave  it  without  a  meaning-, 
because  without  the  pousibility  of  a  fulfil- 
ment? Where  is  the  physician  or  the 
physiologist  who  can  tell,  that  he  has 
made  the  ascent  from  one  prognostic  or 
one'  predisposition  to  another — till  he 
reached  even  to  the  primary  fountain- 
head  of  that  influence,  which  either  medi- 
cates or  distempers  the  human  frame  ; 
and  found  throughout  an  adamantine 
chain  of  necessity,  not  to  be  broken  by  the 
sufierer's  imploring  cry?  We  ask  the 
guardians  of^  our  health,  how  far  upon 
the  pathway  of  causation,  the  discoveries 
of  medieval  science  have  carried  them  ; 
and  whether,  above  and  beyond  thsir  far- 
thest look  into  the  mysteries  of  our  frame- 
work, there  are  not  higher  my»teries ; 
«rhoro  a  God  may  work  in  secret  and  the 
hand  of  the  Omnipotent  be  stretched  forth 


to  heal  or  destroy  ?  It  is  thence,  He  may 
answer  prayer.  It  is  from  this  sammil 
of  ascendancy,  that  He  may  direct  all  tho 
processes  of  the  human  constitution — ^yet 
without  violating  in  any  instance,  the 
uniformity  of  the  few  last  and  visible  feot' 
steps.  Because  science  has  traced,  and 
so  far  determined  this  uniformity,  she  has 
not  therefore  exiled  God  from  His  own 
universe :  She  has  not  forced  the  Deity 
to  quit  His  hold  of  its  machinery,  or  to 
forego  by  one  iota  the  most  perfect  com- 
mand of  all  its  evolutions.  His  superin- 
tendence is  as  close  and  continuous  and 
special,  as  if  all  things  were  done  by  the 
visible  intervention  of  his  hand.  Without 
superstition,  with  the  fullest  recognition 
of  science  in  all  its  prerogatives  and  all 
its  glories — might  we  feel  our  immediate 
dependence  on  God ;  and,  even  in  this 
our  philosophic  day,  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  philosophy  has  made  known  to 
us,  might  we  still  assert  and  vindicate  the 
higher  philosophy  of  prayer — asking  of 
God,  as  patriarchs  and  holy  men  of  old 
did  before  us,  for  safety  and  sustenance 
and  health  and  all  things. 

And  if  ever  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 
the  people  of  the  earth,  if  ever  science 
had  less  of  the  territory  and  faith  had 
more  of  it,  it  is  in  that  undisclosed  mys- 
tery which  still  hangs  over  us;  which 
now  for  many  months  has  shed  baleful  in* 
fluences  on  your  crowded  city ;  and  where- 
of no  man  can  tell  whether  in  anothei 
day  or  another  hour,  it  might  not  descend 
with  fell  swoop  into  the  midst  of  his  own 
family— entering  there  with  rude  uncere- 
monious footstep,  and  hurrying  to  one  of 
its  rapid  and  inglorious  funerals  the  dear- 
est or  its  inmates.  Never  on  any  other 
theme  did  philosophy  make  more  entire 
demonstration  of  her  own  helplessness; 
and  perhaps  at  the  very  first  footsteps  of 
the  investigation,  or  on  the  question  of  the 
proximate  cause,  the  controversy  is  loud- 
est of  all.  But  however  justly  of  the 
proximate  cause  discovery  may  be  made, 
or  however  remotely  among  the  anterior 
causes  the  investigation  might  be  carried, 
never  will  proud  philosophy  be  able  to 
annul  the  intervention  of  a  God,  or  pur- 
chase to  herself  the  privilege  of  mocking 
at  the  poor  man's  prayer.  Indeed,  amid 
the  exuberance  and  variety  of  speculation 
on  this  unsettled  and  unknown  subject, 
there  was  one  remote  cause  assigned  fi>v 
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ihiB  pestiloDt  viaitation,  which,  so  far  from 
shutting  out,  rather  suggests  and  that 
most  forcibly  the  intervention  of  a  God 
immediately  before  it  '^And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria: 
ana  they  shall  come,  and  shall  rest  all  of 
them  in  the  desolate  valleys,  and  in  the 
holes  of  the  rocks,  and  upon  all  thorns, 
and  upon  all  bushes."*  We  hope  to  have 
made  it  plain  to  you,  let  this  or  any  other 
cause  be  found  the  true  one,  that,  how- 
ever high  the  path  of  discovery  may  h^ie 
been  traced,  yet  higher  still  there  is  place 
for  the  finger  of  a  God  above  to  regulate 
all  the  designs  of  a  special  providence, 
and  to  move  in  conformity  with  all  the 
accepted  prayers  of  His  family  below. 
But  among  the  scoffers  of  our  latter  di^y, 
even  in  the  absence  or  the  wi^nt  of  all  dis- 
covery, the  finger  of  a  God  is  disowned ; 
and  it  seems  to  mark  how  resolute  and  at 
the  same  time  how  hopelessr'  is  the  infi- 
delity of  modern  times,  that,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  our  ignorance  of  all  the  second- 
ary or  the  sensible  causes,  is  our  haughty 
refusal  of  any  homage  to  the  first  cause. 
It  is  passing  strange  of  this  disease,  that, 
after  having  bafHed  every  attempt  to  find 
out  its  dependence  on  ought  that  is  on 
earth,  the  idea  of  its  dependence  on  the 
will  of  Heaven  should  of  all  others  have 
been  laughed  most  impiously  to  scorn. 
The  voice  of  derision  and  derange  was 
first  heard  in  our  high  places;  and 
thence  it  passed,  as  if  by  infection,  into 
general  society.  And  so,  many  have  dis- 
owned the  power  and  the  will  of  the 
Deity  in  this  visitation.  They  most  un- 
philosophically,  we  think,  as  well  as  im- 
piously have  spurned  at  prayer. 

Qut  we  cannot  pass  away  from  this 
part  of  our  subject,  without  adverting  to 
a  recent  event,  the  thought  of  which  is  at 
present  irresistibly  obtruded  on  us,  and 
oy  which  this  parish  and  congregation 
jut  a  few  weeks  ago  have  been  deprived 
of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  our 
ofHce-bearera^— one  who  constitutionally 
the  kindest  and  most  indulgent  of  men, 
was  the  most  alive  of  all  I  ever  knew  to 
cho  wants  and  the  miseries  of  our  coin- 
mon  nature ;  and  who  finely  alive  to  all 
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the  impulses  and  sofl  touches  of  bamani- 
ty,  laboured  night  and  day  in  the  voca* 
tion  of  doing  good  continually.  But,  in« 
stead  of  saying  that  he  laboured,  1  ^ould 
say  that  he  luxuriated  in  well  doing ;  for 
never  was  a  heart  more  attuned  to  ready 
and  responsive  agreement  with  the  calls 
of  benevolence  than  his,  aixl  sooner  would 
I  believe  of  nature  that  she  had  receded 
from  her  constancy,  than  of  him  that  e'ei 

*'He  looked  unmoved  on  misery's  kuigtdd  eye, 
Or  heard  her  siiiking  voice  without  a  sigh./ 

« 

Of  all  the  recollections  which  the 
friends  either  of  my  youth  or  of  my 
manhood  have  lefl  behmd  them  in  this 
land  of  dying  men,  there  is  none  more 
beautifully  irradiated — whether  I  look 
back  on  the  mildness  of  his  christian 
worth,  or  on  those  sensibilities  of  an  open 
and  generous  and  finely  attempered  spirit, 
which  gives  such  a  charm,  to  human 
companionship.  And  as  the  second  great 
law  IS  like  unto  the  first ;  so  that  love  of  his 
which  went  forth  so  diffusively  amongst 
his  fellows  upon  earth,  we  humbly  hope, 
was  at  once  the  indication  and  the  conse- 
quent of  a  love  that  ascended  with  high 
and  habitual  aspiration  to  God  m  heaven. 
It  was  through,  a  brief  and  tremendous 
agony  that  he  was  carried  from  the 
world  of  sense  to  the  world  of  spirits ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  happiness  to  be  told  that 
the  faith  and  hope  of  the  gospel  lighted 
up  a  halo  over  his  expiring  moments, 
and  that,  ere  death  had  closed  bis  eyes, 
he  through  nearly  an  hour  of  audible 
prayer  gave  his  last  testimony  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.* 

But  to  recall  ourselves  from  this  theme 
of  sadness,  we  trust  you  will  now  under- 
stanJ  of  every  event  ip  nature  or  history, 
that  each  in  the  order  of  causation  is 
preceded  by  a  train  which  went  before 
It,  and  that  man's  observations  can  ex 
tend  more  or  less  a  certain  way  along 
this  train,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  undis- 
covered and  at  length  undiscoverable  re- 
cesses which  are  placed  beyond  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  human  faculties.  Now  it 
is  because  of  the  higher  and  unknown 
part  which  belongs  to  every  such  scrioi 
■  ■  .   1 1    ■     ■  , 

*  This  note  refers  to  John  Wilson,  Esq.'  Silk 
merchant  Glasgow,  who  was  Kirk  l^easurrr  of 
St.  J  ohn's,  ana  to  the  deep  regf  ei  of  all  who 
knew  him,  was  carried  off  by  cholera  in  thf 
ndgbkourhood  of  GlaiyeDW. 
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tkat  we  bid  you  respect  the  lessons  of 
piety,  for  God  hath  not  so  constructed 
the  universe  as  to  remove  it  from  the 
hold  of  His  own  special  management  and 
superintendence ;  and  therefore,  not  in 
one  thmg  the  Bible  tells  us,  but  in  every 
thing  we  should  make  our  requests 
known  unto  God.  But  again,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  lower  and  the  known  or  as- 
certained and  strictly  uniform  part  which 
belongs  ta  every  series,  that  we  bid  you 
respect  the  lessons  of  experience;  for 
God  did  not  so  conduct  the  affairs  of  His 
universe,  as  to  thrust  forth  His  invisible 
hand  among  its  visible  successions  ,*  but 
while  He  keeps  a  perpetual  and  ascend- 
ant hold  among  the  springs  of  that  ma- 
chinery which  IS  behind  the  curtain,  He 
leaves  untouched  all  those  wonted  regu- 
larities, which,  on  the  stage  of  observa- 
tion, are  patent  to  human  eyes.  Now 
these  are  the  respective  domains  of  phi- 
losophy and  faith,  and  this  is  the  use  to  be 
made  of  them.  Looking  to  the  one,  we 
.earn  the  subordination  of  all  nature. 
Looking  to  the  other,  we  learn  the  con- 
stancy of  visible  nature.  These  great 
truths  harmonize ;  and  between  the  les- 
sons which  they  give  there  is  the  fullest 
harmony.  He  who  is  enlightened  and 
acts  upon  both  is  at  one  and  the  same 
lime  a  man  of  prudence  and  a  man  of 
prayer  ;  who  never  loses  his  confidence 
m  God,  yet,  as  awake  to  the  manifesta- 
tions of  experience  as  if  they  were  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  will,  never 
counts  upon  a  miracle.  He  holds  perpet- 
ual converse  with  heaven ;  yet  shapes 
his  earthly  conduct  by  his  earthly  cir- 
cumstances. In  his  habits  of  diligence 
he  proceeds  on  the  uniformity  of  visible 
nature,  and  he  does  accordingly.  In  his. 
habits  of  devotion  he  knows  that  there  is 
n  visible  power  above  which  subordinates 
all  nature,  and  he  prays  accordingly. 
He  is  neither  the  mvstic  who  will  not 
act,  nor  is  he  the  infidel  who  will  not 
pray.  He  knows  how  to  combine  both, 
or  now  to  combine  wisdom  with  piety — 
that  rare  and  beauteous  combination  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  yet  realized 
by  many  a  cottage  patriarch,  who,  with- 
out attempting,  without  being  capable  in 
fact  of  any  profound  or  philosophical  ad- 
justment between  them,  but  on  his  sim- 
ee  understanding  alone  of  Scripture 
Bsons  and  Scripture  examples,  unites 


the  most  strenuous  diligence  in  the  use  of 
means,  with  the  strictest  dependence  upon 
Ood.  Without  the  combination  of  these 
two,  there  has  been  nothing  great,  no- 
thing effective  in  the  history  of  the 
church  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  fine 
that  all  the  most  illustrious,  whether  in 
philmthropy  or  in  christian  patriotism, 
from  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  highest 
names  in  the  descending  history  of  the 
world,  as  Augustine  and  Luther  and 
Knox  and  Howard,  that,  superadding  the 
wisdom  of  experience  to  a  sense  of  deep- 
est piety,  they  were  at  once  men  of  per- 
formance ana  men  of  prayer. 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  the 
highest  example  of  all,  even  that  of  our 
Saviour  when  on  earth ;  for  in  the  his- 
tory of  His  temptation,  will  the  eye  of 
the  diligent  observer  recognize  an  appli 
cation  and  a  moral,  which  serve,  we 
think  very  finely,  to  illustrate  our  whole 
argument. 

The  first  proposal  of  the  adversary 
was,  that,  because  an  hungered  by  the 
abstinence  of  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
in  the  wilderness,  he  should  turn  stones 
into  bread  ;  and  the  reply  of  our  Saviour 
that  "  man  liveth  not  by  bread  alone  but 
by  every  word  that  cometh  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God"  bespoke  His  confidence 
in  that  Supreme  Power  which  overrules 
all  nature.  Now  observe  how  this  i^  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  tempter — since  such  His 
confidence  I  may  prevail  upon  Him  to 
cast  Himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  employing  the  very  argument 
He  just  has  used,  even  the  overruling 
power  of  that  God  who  can  bear  Him  up 
by  the  intervention  6f  angels  lest  he  dash 
his  foot  against  a  stone.  The  reply  "  thou 
shah  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God"  tells 
us,  that  the  same  Being  who  overrules  all 
nature,  never  interferes,  but  for  aorae 
worthy  and  great  purpose  to  thwart  the 
established  successions  of  visible  nature ; 
and  that  it  is  wrong,  it  is  wanton,  in  .ny 
of  his  creatures  so  to  act,  as  if  he  counted 
upon  such  an  interference.  It  is  a  noble 
lesson  for  us  never  to  travejse  or  neglect 
the  means  which  experience  hath  told  us 
are  effectual  for  good  ;  and  never  to 
brave,  but  at  the  call  of  imperious  duty, 
the  exposures  which  the  same  experience 
has  told  us.  on  our  knowledge  or  recol* 
lection  of  Nature's  established  pro«  <«ses, 
are  fo Jowcd  up  by  evil.     Our  St-  vioai 
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f^ould  not,  in  defiance  to  the  law  of  grav- 
itation, cast  himself  off  from  that  place 
of  security  which  upheld  Him  against  its 
power.  And  neither  should  we  ever, 
though  in  deiiance  but  to  the  probable 
law  of  contagion,  or  by  what  (to  borrow 
a  usual  phrase)  might  well  be  termed  a 
tempting  of  Providence,,  refuse  those  pla- 
ces or  cast  away  those  measures  of  secu- 
rity, that  are  found  to  protect  us  against 
the  virulence  of  this  destroyer.  In  a 
word,  between  the  wisdom  of  piety  and 
the  wisdom  of  experience  there  is  most 
profound  harmony — unknown  to  the  in- 
fidel, and  so  he  hath  cast  off  prayer ; 
unknown  to  the  fanatic,  and  so  he  hath 
cast  prudence  away  from  him. 

And  we  appeal  to  you,  my  brethren,  if 
there  be  not  much  in  the  state  and  recent 
history  of  our  nation  to  confirm  these 
views.  We  rejoiced  in  the  appointmeift 
several  months  ago  of  a  national  fast,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  contempt  and  an- 
noyance of  the  many  infidel  manifesta- 
tions to  which  the  appointment  had  been 
exposed — hoping,  as  we  then  did,  that  it 
would  meet  with  a  duteous  and  a  general 
response  from  the  people  of  the  land  ;  and< 
peioeiving  afterwards,  in  our  limited 
sphere,  the  obvious  solemnity,  and  we 
trust  in  a  goodly  number  of  instances,  the 
deep  and  heart-felt  sacredness  of  its  obser- 
vation among  our  families.  It  is  well 
that  there  should  be  a  public  and  a  prayer- 
ful recognition  of  God  in  the  midst  of  us ; 
and  we  have  failed  in  our  argument,  we 
have  failed,  whether  from  the  obscurity 
of  its  illustrations  or  the  obscurity  of  its 
terms,  in  obtaining  for  it  the  sympathy  of 
your  understandings — if  you  perceive  not, 
that,  in  the  distinct  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  the^e  is  a  real  substantive  connec- 
tion between  the  supplications  which  as- 
cend for  health  and  safety  from  the  midst 
of  a  land,  and  the  actual  warding  off  of 
disease  and  death  from  its  habitations. 
But  in  fullest  harmony  with  this  it  is  also 
well,  I  would  go  farther  and  say  there  is 
no  Infringement  upon  deepest  piety  in 
pronouncing  it  indispensable — that  while 
we  invoke  the  Heavenly  Agent  who  sit- 
teth  above  for  eyery  effectual  blessing,  all 
the  earthly  means  and  earthly  instruments 
should  be  in  complete  and  orderly  pre- 
paration. We  are  aware  that  in  many 
places  and  on  many  occasions  these  have  ' 


been  rebelled  against*  And  it  but  en- 
hances the  leflfion,  beside  carrying  a  most 
impressive  rebuke,  both  to  the  fanaticism 
of  an  ill-understood  Christianity  ;  and  to 
the  ignorant  frenzy  of  an  ill-educated  and^ 
in  respect  to  the  woeful  deficiency  both 
of  churches  and  schools,  we  would  say  a 
neglected  population — that  just  in  those 
places  where  the'  offered  help  of  the  phy- 
sician was  most  strenuously  and  most  un- 
gratefully resisted,  and  at  times  indeed  by 
violence  overborne,  that  there  it  was 
where  the  disease  reasserted  its  power, 
and  as  if  with  the  hand  of  an  avenger 
shook  menace  and  terror  among  the  fami- 
lies. As  if  the  same  God  who  bids  us  in 
His  word  make  request  unto  Him  in  all 
things,  would  furthermore  tell  us  by  His 
Providence,  that,  in  no  one  thing  will  He 

{permit  a  heedless  invasion  on  the  regu- 
arilies  of  that  course  which  He  Himself 
has  established ;  that  with  His  own  hand 
He  ordained  the  footsteps  of  Nature,  and 
He  will  chastise  the  presumption  of  those 
who  shall  think  to  contravene  the  ordi- 
nance; that  experience  is  the  school-master 
authorized  by  Him  for  the  government 
and  guidance  of  His  family  on  earth,  *jrid 
that  He  will  resent  the  outrage  done  « 
her  authority  whenever  her  lessons  cc 
her  laws  are  wantonly^  violated. 

In  conclusion  let  us  observe,  that,  ou 
the  one  hand,  we  shall  be  glad  if  aught 
that  has  been  said  will,  help  to  conciliate 
our  mere  religionists  to  the  lessons  oi 
experience  and  of  sound  philosophy  ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  those  senseless  prejudices, 
by  which  they  have  often  brought  the 
most  unmerited  derision  and  discredit  on 
their  own  cause,  we  would  remmd  them 
that  it  is  not  all  philosophy  which  Scrip- 
tujce  denounces,  but  only  vain  philosophy 
— it  is  not  all  science  which  it  deprecates, 
but  only   the   science  falsely  so  called. 

*  In  Edinburgh  the  metropolis  of  medical  sci- 
ence, a  vigorous  system,  of  expediegts  was  insti- 
tuted ;  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  promptitude 
and  the  watchfulness  and  the  activity,  at  a  mo- 
ment's call,  wherewith  the  disease  was  met  and 
Kpreoaed  at  every  point  of  its  outbreakings. 
And  we  cannot  imagine  a  ipore  striking  demon- 
stration for  the  importance  of  human  agency, 
diligently  operating  on  all  the  resources  which 
Nature  and  experience  have  placed  within  our 
reach,  than  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  between 
the  perfi»^n  of  our  city  arrangements,  and  the 
fewness  of  our  city  deaths. 
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On  the  other  hand  we  should  rejoice  in 
witnessing  the  mere  philosopher,  or  man 
of  secular  and  experimental  wisdom,  more 
conciliated  than  he  is  to  the  lessons  of 
Religion,  and  to  that  humble  faith  which 
is  the  great  and  actuating  spirit  of  its  ob- 
servations and  its  pieties  and  its  prayers. 
We  have  heard  that  the  study  of  Natural 
Science  disposes  to  Infidelity.  But  we 
feel  persuaded  that  this  i^  a  danger  only 
associated  with  a  slight  and  partial,  never 
with  a  deep  and  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  its  principles.  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  conjunction  between  sci- 
ence and  scepticism  may  at  present  bef 


nM>re  frer^ciently  realised  than  in  former- 
days  ;  but  this  is  only  because,  in  spite  of 
all  that  w  alleged  about  this  our  more  en- 
lightened day  and  more  enlightened  pub« 
lie,  our  science  is  neither  so  deeply  found' 
ed  nor  :f  such  firm  and  thorough  staple 
as  it  wont  to  be.  We  have  lost  in  d(*pth 
what  we  have  gained  in  diffusion — hav- 
ing neither  the  massive  erudition,  nor  the 
gigantic  scholarship,  nor  the  profound 
and  welMaid  philosophy  of  a  period  tKat 
has  now  gone  by ;  and  it  is  to  this  that 
infidelity  stands  mdebted  for  her  triumphs 
amonfi:  the  scofibrs  anid  the  super ficialista 
of  a  half-learned  generation. 


SERMON  XLH. 

Heaven  a  Character  and  not  a  hoeaiuy. 

*<  lie  that  Lb  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy  still ;  and  he 
that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still." — lUv. 


zzil  11. 

Our  first  remark  on  this  passage  of 
Scripture,  is,  how  very  palpably  and* 
nearly  it  connects  time  with  eternity. 
The  character  wherewith  we  sink  into 
the  grave  at  death,  is  the  very  character 
wherewith  we  shall  re-appear  on  the  day 
of  resurrection.  The  character  which 
habit  has  fixed  and  strengthened  through 
life,  adheres,  it  would  seem,  to  the  disem- 
bodied spirit,  through  the  mysterious  in- 
terval which  separates  the  day  of  our 
dissolution  from  the  day  of  our  account 
— when  it  will  again  stand  forth,  the  very 
image  and  substance  of  what  it  was,  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Judge  and  the 
awards  of  the  judgment-seat.  The 
moral  lineaments  which  be  graven'  on 
the  tablet  of  the  inner  man,  and  which 
every  day  of  an  unconverted  life  makes 
deeper  and  more  indelible  than  before, 
will  retain  the  very  impress  they  have 
gotten — unaltered  and  uneflaced,  by  the 
transition  from  our  present  to  our  future 
state  of  existence.  There  will  be  a  dis- 
solution, and  then  a  reconstruction  of  the 
body,  from  the  sepulchral  lust  into  which 
it  hod  mouldered.  But  there  will  be 
neither  a  dissolution  nor  a  renovation  of 
the  spirit,  which,  indesf^uctible  both  in 
sLaracter  and  essence^  will  weather  and 


retain  its  identity,  on  the  mid- way  passage 
between  this  world  and  the  next — so  that 
at  the  time  of  quitting  Us  earthly  tene- 
ment we  may  say,  that,  if  unjust  now  it 
will  be  unjust  still,  if  filthy  now  it  will 
be  filthy  still,  if  righteous  now  it  will  be 
righteous  still,  and  if  holy  now  it  will  be 
holy  still. 

Our  second  remark,  suggested  by  the 
scripture  now  under  consideration,  is  that 
there  be  many  analogies  of  nature  and 
experience,  w6ich  even  death  itself  does 
not  interrupt  There  ii  nought  more 
familiar  to  our  daily  observation  than  the 
power  and  inveteracy  of  habit — ^insomuch 
that  any  vicious  propensity  is  Strengthen- 
ed by  every  new  act  of  indulgence ;  any 
virtuous  principle  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  before,  by  every  new  act  of 
resolute  obedience  to  its  dictates.  The 
law  which  connects  the  actings  of  boy- 
hood, or  of  y6uth.  with  the  character  of 
manhood,  is  the  identical,  the  unrepealed 
law  which  connects  our  actings  in  time 
with  our  character  through  eternity. 
The  way  in  which  the  moral  discipline 
of  youth  prepares  for  the  honours  and 
the  enjoyments  of  a  virtuous  manhood,  is 
the  very  way  in  which  the  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline  of  a  whole  life  pre 
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pares  for  a  virtuous  and  happy  immortal- 
ity.    Aud^  on  the  other  hand,  the  succes- 
sioD,  as  of  cause  ^d  effect,  from  a  profli- 
gate or  a  dishonest  manhood,  to  a  dis- 
graced and  worthless  old  age-<-i8 Just  the 
successiOb,  also  of  cause  and  e£lect,  be* 
tween  the  misdeeds  and  the  tlepravities 
of  our  history  on  earth,  and  an  inherit* 
ance  of  worthlessnesa  and  wretchedness 
for  ever.     The  law  of  moral  continuity 
between  the  difievent  stages  ol  human 
life,  is  also  the  law  of  continuity  between 
the  two  worlds — which  even  the  death 
that  intervenes  does  not  viobte.     Be  he 
a  saint  or  a  sinner,  each,  shall  be  filled 
with  the  fruit  of  his.  own  w&ys»«-ao  that 
when .  translated    into    their    respective 
places  of  fixed  and  'everlaating  destina^ 
tion,  the  one  shall  rejoice  through  eter* 
nity  in  that  pure  element  of  goodness^ 
which  here  he  loved  and  aspired  after ; 
the  other,  a  helpless,  a  degraded  victim 
of  those  passions  which  lorded  oiver  him 
through  life,  shall  be  irrevocably  doomed 
*o  that  worst  of  tormenis  and  that  worst 
of  tyranny — the  torment  of  his  own  ac 
cursed  nature,  the  inexorable  tyranny  gf 
evil. 

Our  third  remark  suggested  by  this 
scripture  is,  that  it  afibrds  no  very  du- 
bious perspective  of  the  future  heaven 
and  the  future  hell  of  the  New  Testa* 
menu  We  are  aware  of  the  material 
images  employed  in  scripture,  and  by 
which  it  bodies  forth  its  representation  of 
both*~of  the  fire,  and  the  brimstone,  and 
the  lake  of  living  agony,  and  the  gnash- 
ing of  teeth,  and  the  wailings,  the  cease- 
less w^ lings  of  distress  and  despair  un- 
utterable, by  which  the  one  is  set  before 
us  in  characters  of  terror  and  moat  re- 
volting hideousness^^of  the  splendour, 
^*ie  spaciousness,  the  music,  the  floods  of 
nelody  and  sights  of  surpassing  loveli- 
'less,  by  which  the  other  is  set  before  us 
in  characters  of  bliss  and  brightness  un- 
perishable  ;  with  all  that  can  regale  the 
glorified  senses  of  creatures,  rejoicing  for 
ever  in  the  presence  and  before  the  throne 
ci  God.  We  stop  not  to  inquire,  and  far 
Jess  to  dispute,  whether  these  descriptions, 
IB  the  plain  meaning  and  very  letter  of 
ihem,  are  to  be  realized.  But  we  hold 
that  it  would  purge  theology  from  many 
(^  its  errors,  and  that  it  would  guide  and 
calighlen  the  practical  Christianity  of 
wmuj  honest    inquirers — if  the    moral 


character  both  of  heaven  and  hell  were 
more  distinctly  recognized,  and  held  a 
more  prominent  place  in  (he  regards  and 
contemplations  of  men.  If  it  indeed  be 
true  that  the  moral,  rather  than  the  ma- 
terial, is  the  main  ingredient,  whether  of 
4he  coming  torment  or  the  coming  ecstasy 
— then  the.  hell  of  the  wicked  may  be 
said  to  have  already  begun,  and  the 
heaven  of  the  virtuoua  may  be  said  to 
have  already  begun.  The  one,  in  the 
bitterness  of  an  unhinged  and  dissatisfied 
spirit,  ha»u. foretaste  of  the  wretchedness 
before  him ;  the  other,  in  thO'  peace  and 
triumphant  oomplacenoy  of  an  approving 
conscience,  has  a  foretaste' of  th^  happi* 
ness  before  him.  Each  is  ripening  for 
his  own  everlasting  destiny ;  and  whether 
in  the  depravities  that  deepen  and  aocu- 
mulate  on  the  character  of  the  one,  or  in 
the  graces  that  brighten  and  multiply 
upon  the  other — we  see  materials  enough, 
either  for  the  worm  that  dieth  not,  or  for 
the  pleasures  that  are  for  evermore. 

But  again,  it  may  be  asked;  will  spi- 
ritual elements  alone  suflko  to  make  up, 
either  the  intense  and  intolerable  wretch- 
edness of  a  hell,  or  the  intense  beatitude 
of  a  heaven  ?  For  an  answer  to  this 
question,  let  us  first  turn  your  attention  to 
the  former  of  these  receptacles.  And  we 
ask  you  to  think  of  the  state  of  that  heart 
in  respect  to  sensation,  which  is  the  seat 
of  a  concentrated  and  all-absorbing  selfish- 
nessj  which  feels  for  no  other  interest 
than  its  own,  and«holds  no  fellowship  of 
truth  or  honesty,  or  confidence  with  the 
fellow-beings  around  it.  The  owner  of 
such  a  heart  may  live  in  society;  but, 
cut  off  as  he  is  by  his  own  sordid  nature 
fhom  the  reciprocities  of  honourable  feel- 
ing and  good  faith,  he  may  be  said  to  live 
an  exile  in  the  midst  of  it.  He  is  a 
stranger  to  the  day-light  of  the  mora* 
world ;  and,  instead  of  walking  abroai* 
on  an  open  platform  of  free  and  fearless 
communion  with  his  fellovrs,  he  spends. a 
cold  and  heartless  existence  in  the  hiding- 
place  of  ViB  own  thoughts.  You  mis- 
take it,  if  you  think  of  this  creeping  and 
ignoble  creature,  that  he  knows  aught  of 
the  real  truth  or  substance  of  enjoyment ; 
or  however  successful  he  mav  have  been 
in  the  wiles  of  his  paltry  selfishness,  that 
a  sincere  or  a  solid  satisfaction  has  been 
the  resuh  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  you 
enter  his  heart,  you  will  there  find  a  di» 
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aste  and  disquietude  in  the  lurking  sense 
of  its  own  wdrtblessness ;  and  that  dis- 
severed from  the  respect  of  society  with- 
out, it  finds  no  refiige  within,  where  he  is 
abandoned  by  the  respect  of  his  own 
conscience.  It  does  not  consist  with 
moral  nature,  that  there  should  be  internal* 
happiness  or  internal  harmony,  when  the 
moral  sense  is  made  to  suffer  perpetual 
violence.  A  man  of  cunning  and  con- 
cealment, however  dexterous,  however 
triumphant  in  his  worthless  policy,  is  not 
at  ease.  The  stoop,  the  aovmcast  re- 
gards, the  dark  ana  sinister  expression, 
of  him  who  cannot  lilt  up  his  head 
among  his  fellow  men,  or  look  his  com- 
panions in  the  face,  are  the  sensible 
§  roofs,  that  he  Avho  knows  himself  to  be 
is  honest  feels  himself  to  be  degraded  ; 
and  the  inward  sense  of  dishonour  which 
haunts  and  humbles  him  here,  is  but  the 
commencement  of  that  shame  and  ever- 
lasting contempt  to  which  he  shall  awa- 
ken hereafter. 

This,  you  will  observe,  is  a  purely 
moral  chastisement ;  and,  apart  altogether 
from  the  infliction  of  violence  or  pain  on 
the  sentient  economy,  is  enough  to  over- 
whelm the  spirit  that  is  exercised  thereby. 
Let  him  then  that  is  unjust  now  be  un- 
just still ;  and,  in  stepping  from  time  to 
eternity,  he  bears,  in  his  own  distempered 
bosom,  the  materials  of  his  coming  ven- 
geance along  with  him.  The  character 
itself  will  be  the  executioner  of  its  own 
condemnation  ;  and  when,  instead  of  each 
suffering  apart,  the  unrighteous  are  con- 
gregated together — as  in  the  parable  of 
the  tares,  where,  instead  of  each  plant 
being  severally  destroyed,  the  order  is 
given  to  bind  them  up  in  bundles  and 
burn  them — we  may  be  well  assured, 
that,  where  the  turbulence  and  disorder 
of  an  unrighteous  society  are  superadded 
to  those  sufferings  which  prey  in  secrecy 
and  solitude  within  the  heart  of  each 
individual  member,  a  ten-fold  fiercer  and 
more  intolerable  agony  will  ensue  from 
it.  The  anarchy  of  a  state,  when  the 
authority  of  its  government  is  for  a  time 
suspended,  forms  but  a  feeble  representa- 
tion of  that  everlasting  anarchy,  when  the 
unrighteous  of  all  ages  are  let  loose  to 
act  and  react  with  unmitigated  violence 
on  each  other.  In  this  conflict  of  as> 
sembled  myriads;  this  fierce  and  fell 
collision  between  the  outrages  of  injustice 


on  the  one  side,  and  the  outcries  af  re* 
sentment  on  the  other ;  and,  thoogh  nc 
pain  were  inflicted,  in  this  war  of  paasioBS 
and  of  purposes,  the  passion  and  purpose 
of  violence  in  one  quarter  calling  forth 
the  passion  and  the  purpose  oT  keenest 
vengeanc^  back  again — though  no  ma- 
terial or  sentient  affony  were  felt — thoufi^h 
a  war  of  disemboaied  spirits — yet  in  the 
wild  tempest  of  emotions  alone — the 
hatred,  the  fur^,  the  horning  recollection 
of  injured  rights,  and  the  brooding 
thoughts  of  yet  unfulfilled  retaliation — in 
these,  and  these  alone,  do  we  behold  the 
materials  enough  of  a  dire  and  dreadful 
pandemonium  ;  and,  apart  from  corporeal 
suffering  altogether,  may  we  behold,  in 
the  full  and  final  developments  of  charac- 
ter alone,  enough  for  imparting  all  its 
corrosion  to  the  worm  that  dieih  not, 
enough  for  sustaining  in  all  its  fierceness 
the  fire  that  is  not  quenched. 

fiut  there  is  another  moral  ingredient 
in  the  future  sufierings  of  'the  H-ickedi 
beside  the  one  of  which  we  have  now 
spoken — suggested  to  us  by  the  second 
clause  of  our  text ;  and  from  which  we 
learn  that,  not  only  will  the  unjust  man 
carry  his  falsehoods  and  his  frauds  along 
with  him  to  the  place  of  'oondemnation, 
but  that  also  the  voluptuary  will  carry  his 
unsanctified  habits  and  unhallowed  pas- 
sions thitherward.  ''Let  him  that  is 
fihhy  be  filthy  still."  We  would  here 
take  the  opportunity  of  exposing,  what 
we  fear  is  a  frequent  delusion  in  society 
— ^who  give  their  respect  to  the  man  of 
honour  and  integrity — and  he  does  not 
forfeit  that  respect,  though  known  at  the 
same  time  to  be  a  man  of  dissipation. 
Not  that  we  think  any  one  of  the  virtues, 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
perfect  character,  can  sufier,  without  all 
the  other  virtues  suffering  along  with  it 
We  believe  that  a  conjunction,  between  a 
habit  of  unlawful  pleasure  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strict  resolute  exalted  equity 
and  truth^  is  very  seldom,  we  could  almost 
say,  is  never  realised.  The  man  of  for- 
bidden indulgence,  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  objects,  nas  a  thousand  degrading 
fears  to  encounter ;  and  many  conceal- 
ments to  practise ;  perhaps  low  and  un- 
worthy artifices  to  which  he  must  de- 
scend ;  and  how  can  either  his  honour 
or  his  humanity  be  said  to  survive,  if  at 
length,  in  his  heedless  and  impetuom 
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career,  he  shall  trample  on  the  dearest 
rights  and  the  most  sacred  interests  of 
furnilies  ?  With  us  it  has  all  the  authority 
of  a  moral  aphorism,  that  the  sohrieties 
of  human  virtue  can  never  be  invaded, 
r;lhout  the  equities  of  human  virtue  also 
being  invaded.  The  moralities  of  human 
life  are  too  closely  linked  and  interwoven 
with  each  other,  as  that  though  one 
should  be  detached,  the  others  might  be 
left  uninjured  and  entire  ;  and  so  no  one 
can  cast  his  purity  away  from  him,- with- 
out a  violence  being  done  to  the  general 
moral  structure  and  consistency  of  his 
whole  character.  But,  be  this  as  it  may ; 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  text  and  the 
oft  reiterated  affirmations  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  saying  of  the  voluptuary, 
that,  if  the  countenance  of  the  world  be 
not  withdrawn  from  him,  the  gate,  of 
heaven  is  at  least  shut  against  him ;  tluit 
nothing  unclean  or  unholy  can  enter 
ihere ;  and  that,  carrying  his  uncrucified 
afiections  into  the  place  of  condemnation, 
he  will  find  them  too  to  be  the  ministers 
of  wrath,  the  executioners  of  a  still  sorer 
vengeance.  The  loathing,  the  remorse, 
the  felt  and  conscious  degradation,  the 
dreariness  of  heart  that  fellow  in  the 
train  of  guilty  indulgence  here — these 
form  but  the  beginning  of  his  sorrows ; 
and  are  but  the  presages  and  the  precur- 
sors of  that  deeper  wretchedness,  which, 
by  the  unrepealed  laws  of  moral  nature, 
the  same  character  will  entail  on  its  pos- 
sessors in  another  state  of  existence. 
They  are  but  the  penalties  of  vice  in  em- 
bryo, and  they  may  give  at  least  the  con- 
ception of  what  are  these  penahies  in  full. 
It  will  add — it  will  add  inconceivably, 
to  the  darkness  and  disorder  of  that  moral 
chaos,  in  •which  the  impenitent  shall 
spend  their  eternity — ^when  the  uproar 
of  the  bacchanalian  and  the  licentious 
emotions  is  thus  super-added,  to  the  selfish 
and  malignant  passions  of  our  nature ; 
and  when  the  frenzy  of  unsated  desire, 
followed  up  by  the  languor  and  the  com- 
punction of  its  worthless  indulgence,  shall 
make  up  the  sad  history  of  many  an  un- 
happy spirit.  We  need  not  to  dwell  on 
ihe  picture,  though  it  brings  out  into 
boUer  relief  the  all-important  truth,  that 
there  is  an  inherent  bitterness  in  sin ;  that, 
by  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature, 
moral  evil  is  its  own  curse  and  its  own 
■^orse  punishment ;  that  the  wicked  on 


the  other  side  of  death,  but  reap  whal 
they  ^ow  on  this  side  of  it;  and  that, 
whether  we  look  to  the  tortures  of  a  dis- 
tempered spirit  or  to  the  countless  ills  of 
a  distempered  society,  we  may  be  very 
sure  that  to  the  character  of  its  inmates—- 
a  character  which  they  have  fostered 
upon  earth,  and  which  now  remains 
fixed  on  them  through  eternity — the  main 
wretchedness  of  hell  is  owing. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  have  but  one  remark  more  to  ofier. 
It  may  be  felt  as  if  we  had  overstated  the 
power  of  mere  character  to  beget  a 
wretchedness  at  all  approaching  to  the 
wretchedness  of  hell — seeing  that  the 
character  is  oflen  realised  in  this  world, 
without  bringing  along  with  it  a  distress 
or  a  discomfort  which  is  at  all  intolerable. 
Neither  the  unjust  man  of  our  text,  nor 
the  licentious  man  of  our  text,  is  seen  to 
be  so  unhappy  here,  in  virtue  of  the  mor- 
al characteristics  which  respectively  be- 
long to  them,  as  to  justify  the  imagina- 
tioof  that  there,  these  characteristics  will 
be  of  power,  to  effectuate  such  anguish 
and  disorder  of  spirit  as  we  have  now 
been  representing.  But  it  is  forgotten, 
first,  that  the  world  presents  in  its  busi- 
ness,  its  amusements,  and  its  various  grati- 
fications, a  refuge  from  the  mental  ago- 
nies of  reflection  and  remorse — and,  se- 
condly, that  the  governments  of  the  world 
ofiler  a  restraint  against  the  outbreakings 
of  violence,  which  would  keep  up  a  per- 
petual anarchy  in  the  species.  Let  us  sim- 
ply conceive  of  these  two  securities 
against  our  having  even  now  a  hell  upon 
earth,  that  they  are  both  taken  down  ;  that 
there  is  no  longer  such  a  world  as  ours, 
afiR)rding  to  each  individual  spirit  innu- 
merable diversions  from  the  burden  of  its 
own  thoughts ;  and  no  longer  such  a  hu- 
man government  as  ours,  affording  to 
general  society  a  powerful  defence  against 
the  countless  variety  of  ills,  that  would 
otherwise  rage  and  tumuUuate  within  its 
borders — then,  as  sure  as  that  a  solitary 
prison  is  felt  by  every  criminal  to  be  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  punishments ;  and  as 
sure  as  that,  on  the  authority  of  law  be- 
ing suspended,  the  reign  of  terror  would 
commence,  and  the  unchained  passions 
of  humanity  wopld  go'forth  over  the  face 
of  the  land  to  raven  and  to  destroy — so 
surely,  out  of  moral  elements  and  influ 
ences  aloae,  migllt  an  eternity  of  uUek 
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wretchedness  and  despair  be  entailed  on 
the  rebellious :  And,  only  let  all  (He  un- 
just and  all  the  licentious  of  our  text  be 
formed  into  a  community  by  theinselves, 
and  the  Christian ity,^hich  now  acts  as  a 
purifying  and  preserying  salt  upon  the 
earth  be  wholly  removed  from  them ;  and 
then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  picture  has 
not  been  overcharged ;  but  that  the 
wretchedness  is  intense  and  universal, 
just  b^ause  the  wickedness  reigns  un- 
controlled, without  mixture  and  without 
mitigation. 

But  we  now  ^exchange  this  appalling 
for  a  delightful  contemplation.  The  next 
clause  ef  our  text  suggests  to  us  the  moral 
character  of  heaven.  We  learn  from  it 
hat,  on  the  universal  principle  ^'  as  a  tree 
falleth  so  it  lies,"  the  righteous  now  will 
be  righteous  still.  We  no  more  dispute 
the  material  accompaniments  of  heaven, 
than  we  dispute  the  material  accompani- 
ments in  the  place  of  condemnation.  But 
still  we  must  affirm  of  the  happiness  that 
reigns,  and  holds  unceasing  jubilee  thsre 
— ^that,  mainly  and  pre-eminently,  it  is 
the  happiness  of  virtue;  that  the  joy  of 
the  eternal  state  is  not  so  much  a  sensible 
or  a  tasteful  or  even  an  intellectual  a»  it 
is  a  moral  and  spiritual  joy ;  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  mental,  infinitely  more  than  it  is 
a  thing  of  corporeal  gratification  ;  and, 
to  convince  us  how  much  the  former  l}as 
the  power  and  predominance  over  the 
latter,  we  bid  you  reflect,  that,  even  in  this 
world,  with  all  the  defect  and  disorder 
of  its  materialism,  the  curse  upon  its 
ground  inflicting  the  necessity  of  sore  la- 
bour, and  the  angry  tempest  from  its  sky 
after  destroying  or  sweeping  oflTthe  fruits 
of  it,  the  infirmity  of  their  feeble  and  dis- 
tempered frames,  after  the  pining  sickness 
and  at  times  the  sore  agony — yet,  in  spite 
of  these,  we  ask  whether  it  would  not 
hold  nearly  if  not  universally  true,  that 
if  ail  men  were  righteous  then  all  men 
would  be  happy.  Just  imagine  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  honour  and  integrity  and  be- 
nevolence were  perfect  and  universal  in 
the  world ;  that  each  held  the  property 
and  right  and  reputation  of  his  neighbour. 
to  be  dear  to  him  as  his  own  ;  that  the 
BQSpicions  and  the  jealousies  and  the 
heart-burnings,  whether  .of  hostile  vio* 
lence  or  envious  competition,  were  aho- 
g«cher  banished  from  human  society ; 
tkm  the  emotions,  at  all  times  delightful, 


of  good-will  on  the  one  side,  werr,  er 
and  anon  calling  the  emotions  no  less 
lightful  of  gratitude  back  again ; 
truth  and  tenderness  hold  their  se 
abbde  in  every  family  ;  and,  on  step 
forth  among  the  wider  companions 
of  life,  that  each  could  confidently  rej 
in  every  one  he  met  with  as  a  brot 
and  a  friend — we  ask  if  on  this  simp 
change,  a  change  you  will  observe  in  the 
mor/de  of  humanity,  though  winter 
shouM  repeat  its  storms  as  heretofore,  and 
every  element  of  nature  were  to  abide  un« 
alterefi — yet,  in  virtue  of  a  process  and  a 
revolution  altogether  mental,  would  not 
our  millennium  have  begun,  and  a  heav- 
en on  earth  be  realized  ?  Now  let  thn 
contemplation  be  borne  aloft,  as  it  were, 
to  the  upper  sanctuary,  where  we  are 
told  there  are  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  or  where  those  who  were  once 
the  righteous  on  earth  are  righteous  still. 
Let  it  be  remembered,*  that  nothing  is  ad- 
mitted there,  which  worketh  wickedness 
or  maketh  a  lie;  and  that  therefore,  with 
every  feculence  of  evil  detached  and  dis- 
severed from  the  mass,  there  is  nought 
in  heaven  but  the  pure  the  transparent 
element  of  goodness — its  unbounded  love. 
its  tried  and  unalterable  faithfulness,  its 
confiding  sincerity.  Think  of  the  ex 
pressive  designation  given  to  it  in  the  Bi- 
ble, the  land  of  uptightness.  Above  all 
think,  that,  revealed  in  visible  glory,  the 
righteous  God,  who  loveth  righteousness, 
there  sitteth  upon  His  throne,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rejoicing  iamily — Himself  re- 
joicing over  them,  because,  formed  in  His 
own  likeness,  they  love  what  He  loves, 
they  rejoice  in  what  He  rejoices.  There 
may  be  palms  of  triumph  ;  there  may  be 
crowns  of  unfading  lustre;  there  may  be 
pavements  of  emerald,  and  rivers  of  pleas- 
ure, and  groves  of  surpassing  loveliness, 
and  palaces  of  delight,  and  high  arches 
in  heaven  which  ring  with  sweetest  mel- 
ody— ^but,  mainly  and  essentially,  it  is  a 
moral  glory  which  is  lighted  up  there; 
it  is  virtue  which  blooms  and  is  immortal 
there;  it  is  the  goodness  by  which  the 
spirits  of  the  holy  are  regulated  here,  it  is 
this  which  forms  the  beatitude  of  eternity. 
The  righteous  now,  who,  when  they  die 
and  rise  again,  shall  be  righteous  still, 
have  heaven  already  in  their  bosoms^ 
and  when  they  enter  within  its  portals, 
they  carry  the  very  being  and  substance 
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of  it8  blessedness  along  with  them — the 
character  which,  is  itself  thfe  whole  of 
heaven's  worth,  the  character  which  is 
the  irery  essence  of  heaven's  enjoyments. 
«  Taet  him  that  is  holy,  be  holy  still." 
The  two  clauses  descriptive  of  the  char- 
acter in  the  place  of  celestial  blessiedness, 
are  counterparts  to  the  clauses  descriptive 
of  the  character  in  the  place  of  infernal 
woe.'  He  that  is  righteous  in  the  one 
stands  contrasted  with  him  that  is  unjust 
in  the  other.  He  that  is  holy  in  the  one 
stands  contracted  fvith  him  that  is  licen- 
tious in  the  other.  But  we  would  have 
you  attend  to  the  fbU  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  "holy."  It  is  not  ab- 
stinence from  the  outward  deeds  of  profli- 
gacy alone.  It  is  not  a  mere  recoil  from  im- 
purity in  actio*.  It  is  a  recoil  from  impu- 
rity in  thought.  It  is  that  auick  and  sensi- 
tive delicacy  to  which  even  the  very  con- 
ception of  evil  is  offensive — a  virtue  which 
has  its  residence  within ;  which  takes 
guardianship  of  the  heart,  as  of  a  citadel 
or  on  violated  sanctuary  in  which  no 
wrongr  or  worthless  imagination  is  per- 
mitted to  dwell.  It  is  not  purity  of  action 
that  is  all  which  we  contend  for.  It  is 
exalted  purity  of  sentiment — the  ethereal 
purity  of  the  third  heavens,  which,  if  once 
sett-ed  in  the  heart,  brings  the  peace  and 
the  triumph  and  the  unutterable  serenity 
oi  heaven  along  with  it.  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  this,  there  is  a  curious  elevation  ; 
'.here  is  the  complacency,  we  had  almost 
said  the  pride,  of  a  great  moral  victory 
over  the  infirmities  of  an  earthly  and  ac- 
cursed nature ;  there  is  a  heahh  and  har- 
mony to  the  soul ;  a  beauty  of  holiness, 
which,  though  it  effloresces  on  the  toutt- 
tenance  and  the  manner  and  the  outward 
path,  is  itself  so  thoroughly  internal,  as 
to  make  purity  of  heart  the  most  distihc- 
live  evidence  of  a  work  of  grace  in  time, 
the  most  distinct  ^d  decisive  evidence  of 
a  character  that  is  ripening  and  expand- 
ing for  the  glories  of  eternity.  «  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God."  «*  Without  holiness  no  man  shall 
see  God."  "  Into  the  holy  city  nothing 
which  defileth  or  worketh  an  abomina- 
tion ahull  enter."  These  are  distinct 
and  decisive  passages,  and  point  to  that 
consecrated  way,  through  which  alone, 
he  gate  of  heaven  is  opened  to  us.  On 
.bis  subject,  there  is  a  remarkable  harmo- 
ny, boCween  the  didactic  sayings  of  vari- 


ous books  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  descriptive  scenes  which  are  laid  be- 
fore us  in  the  book  of  Revelation*  How 
ever  partial  and  imperfect  the  glimpses 
there  afforded  of  heaven  may  be,  one 
thing  is  palpable  as 'day,  that  holiness  is 
its  very  atmosphere.  It  is  the  only  ele-. 
ment  which  its  inmates  breathe,  and 
which  it  is  their  supreme  and  inefTable  de- 
light to  breathe  in.  They  luxuriate 
therein,  as  in  their  best-loved  arfd  mo» 
congenial  element.  Holiness  is  their  oii 
of  gladness — ^the  elixir,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  the  moral  elixir  of  glorified 
spirits.  'And  in  their  joyful  hosannas, 
whether  of  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord 
God  Almighty,"  or  of  ••  Just  and  true  are 
thy  ways  thou  King  of  Saints,"  we  may 
read,  that,  as  virtue  in  the  Godhead  is  the 
theme  of  their  adoration,  so  virtue  in 
themselves  is  the  very  treasure  they  have 
laid  up  in  heaven — the  wealth,  as  well 
as  the  ornament,  of  their  now  celestial  na- 
tures. 

We  would  once  more  advert  to  a  pre- 
valent delusion  that  obtains  in  society. 
We  are  aware  of  nothing  more  ruinous, 
than  the  acquiescence  of  whole  multi- 
tudes in  a  low  standard  of  qualifications 
for  Heaven.  The  distinct  aim  is  to  be 
righteous  now,  that,  after  the  death  and 
the  resurrection  you  may  be  righteous 
still-~to  be  holy  now,  that  you  may  be 
holy  still.  But  hold  it  not  enough,  that 
you  are  free  from  the  dishonesties  which 
would  forfeit  the  mere  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  world  or  from  the  profliga- 
cies which  even  the  world  itself  would 
hold  to  be  disgraceful.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  morality,  which  is  in  de- 
m»fMi  »>pon  earth,  but  which  is  miserably 
short  of  the  requisite  preparation  for 
Heaven — the  holiness  indispensable  there, 
is  a  universal  an  unspotted  and  withal  a 
mental  and  spiritual  holiness.  It  is  this 
which  distinguishes  the  morality  of  a  re- 
generated  and  aspiring  saint,  from  the 
morality  of  a  respectable  citizen,  who 
still  is  but  a  citizen  of  the  world,  with  his 
conversation  not  in  heaven,  with  neither 
his  heart  nor  his  treasure  there.  The 
righteousl  of  our  text  would  recoil  from 
the  least  act  of  unfaithfulness,  from  being 
unfaithful  in  the  least  as  from  being  un- 
faithful in  much.  The  holy  of  our  text 
would  shrink  in  sensitive  aversion  and 
alarm  from  the  first  approaches  of  evil. 
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from  the  incipient  contaminations  of 
thought  and  fancy  and  feeling,  as  from 
the  foul  and  final  contaminations  of  the 
outward  history.  Both  are  diligent  to 
be  found  of  Christ  without  spot  and 
b}ameless,  in  the  great  day  of  account — 
glorifying  the  Liord  with  their  soul  and 
ipirit,  as  well  as  with  their  bodies — as- 
piring afler  those  graces,  which,  unseen 
by  every  earthly  eye,  belong  to  the  hid- 
den man  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  are  of  great  price — and  so  pro- 
ceeding onward  from  strength  to  strength 
on  this  lofly  path  of  obedience,  till  they 
appear  perfect  before  God  in  Zion. 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  subject  of  our  text,  by  these 
brief  and  almost  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions. The  truth  is,  it  is  a  great  deal  too 
unwieldy  for  any  single  address,  and  lye 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  notice 
of  one  specimen  that  might  be  alleged 
for  the  importance  of  the  view  that  we 
have  just  given  in  purging  theology  from 
error.  If  the  moral  character  then  of 
these  future  states  of  existence,  were  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  consistently  applied, 
it  Would  serve  directly  and  decisively 
to  extinguish  antinomianism.  It  would 
in  fact  reduce  that  heresy  to  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  There  is  no  sound  and 
Scriptural  Christian,  who  ever  thinks  of 
virtue  as  the  price  of  heaven.  It  is 
something  a  great  deal  higher,  it  is  hea- 
ven itself — the  very  essence,  as  we  have 
already  said,  of  heaven's  blessedness.  It 
occupies  therefore  a  much  higher  place 
than  the  secondary  and  the  subordinate 
one,  ascribed  to  it  even  by  many  of  the 
writers  termed  evangelical — who  view  it 
mainly  as  a  token  or  an  evidence  that 
heaven  will  be  ours.  Instead  of  which 
it  is  the  very  substance  of  heaven — * 
sample  on  hand  of  the  identical  good, 
which,  in  larger  measure  and  purer  qua> 
lity,  is  afterwards  awaiting  us — an  en- 
trance on  the  path  which  leads  to  heaven ; 
or  rather  an  actual  lodgement  of  ourselves 
within  that  line  of  demarcation  which 
separates  the  heaven  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  hell  of  the  New  Testament. 
For  heaven  is  not  so  much  a  locality  as 
a  character  ;  and  we,  by  a  moral  transi- 
tion from  the  old  to  the  new  character, 
have  in  fact  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
are  now  rejoicing  within  the  confines  of 
Qod's  spiritual  family. 


By  the  doctrine  of  justification  throng 
faith,  we  understand  that  Christ  par 
chased  our  right  of  admittance  into 
heaven — or  opened  its  door  for  us.  It 
there  aught  antinomian  in  this?  The 
obstacle,  the  legal  obstacle,  between  m 
and  a  life  of  prosperous  and  never-end« 
ing  virtue,  is  now  broken  down  ;  and  is 
it  upon  that  event,  that  we  are  to  relin- 
quish the  path  which  has  just  been 
opened  to  welcome  and  invite  our  ad- 
vancing footsteps  ?  The  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith  is  not  an  obstacle  to 
virtue — it  is  but  an  introduction  to  it  It 
is  in  truth  the  removal  of  an  obstacle 
the  unfastening  of  that  dms  which  be- 
fore held  us  in  apathy  and  aespair ;  and 
restrained  us  from  breaking  forth  on  that 
career  of  obedience,  in  w^ch,  with  the 
hope  of  glory  before  us,  we  purify  our- 
selves even  aJs  Christ  is  pure.  The  pur- 
pose of  His  death  was  not  to  super^e, 
but  to  stimulate  our  obedience.  "  He 
gave  himself  for  us  to  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  to  himself  a  pe- 
culiar people  zealous  of  good  works." 
The  object  of  His  promises  is  not  to  lull 
our  indolence,  but  rouse  us  to  activity. 
"  Having  received  these  promises  there- 
fore, dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse  our- 
selves from  all  filth iness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of 
God." 

We  expatiate  no  further  ;  but  shall  be 
happy,  if,  as  the  fruit  of  these  imperfect 
observations,  you  can  be  made  to  recog- 
nise how  distinctly  practical  a  business 
the  work  of  Christianity  is.  It  is  simply 
to  destroy  one  character,  and  to  build  up 
another  in  i^  room  ;  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions which  vitiate  and  debase,  and  make 
all  the  graces  and  moralities  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  perfect  virtue  the 
objects  of  our  most  strenuous  cultivation. 
In  the  expediting  of  this  mighty  trans- 
formation, on  the  completion  ox  which 
there  hinges  our  eternity,  we  have  need 
of  believing  prayer  ;  a  thorough  renun- 
ciation of  all  dependence  on  our  own 
strength ;  a  thorough  reliance  on  the 
proffered  strength  «ind  aid  of  the  upper 
sanctuary  ;  a  deep  sense  of  our  infirmi- 
ties, ana  constant  application  lor  that 
Spirit  who  has  promised  to  help  tliem— « 
that,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle  w 
may  strive  mightily,  according  to  -the 
grace  which  worketh  in  us  niighaiy. 
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"  UDto  the  upright  there  ariaeth  light  in  the  darkniMs."— Pial&i.  cxii.  4. 


The  great  lesson  in  this  text  is  the  con* 
nection  which  obtains  between  integrity 
of  purpose  and  clearness  of  perception — 
insomuch  that  a  duteous  conformity  to 
what  is  right,  is  genemllv  Tollowea  up 
by  a  ready  and  luminous  discernment  of 
what  is  true.  It  tells  us  that  if  we  have 
but  grace  to  do  as  we  ought,  we  shall  be 
made  to  see  as  we  ought;  or,  in  other 
words,  that,  if  ris'ht  morally,  we  are  in 
the  hifi^h  way  of- becoming  right  Intel* 
lectually.  This  great  lesson  of  a  connec- 
tion between  the  right  and  the  true — of  a 
strong  reciprocal  influence  between  the 
heart  on  tne  one  hand,  and  the  under- 
standing oa  the  other — of  an  action  and 
reaction  between  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual departments  of  our  nature.  We  say 
of  this,  that  it  is  a  lesson  repeatedly  af- 
firmed in  Scripture,  and  that  in  various 
places  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament ^  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the 
shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day."  ''  Righteousness 
keepeth  the  upright  in  the  way."  "  Light 
is  sown  for  the  righteous."  Or,  still  more 
specifically — '^  To  him  that  ordereth  his 
conversation  aright  will  I  show  the  sal- 
vation of  God."  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  Him,  and  He  will 
show  them  his  covenant."  To  the  same 
purpose  there  is  that  magnificent  passage 
m  Isaiah,  where  he  tells  the  Israelites  of 
those  acts  of  charity  and  uprightness 
which  form  an  acceptable  fast  unto  the 
Lord,  and  after  the  enumeration  of  which, 
he  makes  the  moral  effloresce  thus  into 
:he  intellectual — ^'^And  then  shall  his 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  his  reward, 
and  t|^e  .Lord  shall  guide  him  continual- 
ly." Wc  have  repeated  averments  to  the 
like  effect  in  the  New  Testament.  ''  If 
thine  eye  be  single" — ^that  is,  not  vacil- 
lating doubly  and  ambiguously  between 
God  and  the  world,  between  a  treasure 
on  earth  and  a  treasure  in  heaven :  but. 
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instead  of  this,  if  it  be  singly  and  de\ih 
tedly  intent  on  the  one  thing  needfui — ''if 
thine  eye  be  thus  single,  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light."  To  the  same  pur- 
pose  we  are*  told  by  the  Saviour,  »*If  a 
man  hath  my  commandments  and  keep- 
eth them,  to  him  will  I  manifest  myself!" 
AH  proving  a  relationship,  in  the  order 
of  cause  apa  effect,  between  our  being  led 
to  do  aright  and  our  being  made  to  discern 
aright;  or,  in  other  words,  all  proving 
tiiat  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ban 
not  only  the  property  of  guiding  the  foot? 
steps,  but  also  of  enlightening  the  eyes. 

And  before  proceeding  further,  we 
may  as  well  exhibit  a  few  of  those  passa- 
ges, which  lay  before  us  the  reverse  pro 
cess  of  a  connection  between  disobedience 
and  spiritual  darkness,  in  counterpart  to 
the  ton  nection  between  obedience  and 
spiritual  discernment  "  The  way  of  the 
wicked  is  as  darkness,  they  know  not  at 
what  they  stumble."  If  thine  eye  be  evil, 
thy  whofe  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness.'* 
It  is  because  their  deeds  are  evil  that  they 
love  the  darkness,  and  so  are  enveloped 
therein.  The  frightful  progress  of  da- 
generacy,  as  represented  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Romans,  is  but  a  series  of  des- 
cending steps  from  darkness  to  a  mora 
sunken  and  abandoned  vice:  and,  recip- 
rocally, from  vice  to  a  more  hopeless  and 
profound  darkness.  He  that  lacketh  the 
virtues  of  the  gospel,  says  Peter,  is  blind, 
and  cannot  see  afar  off  He  that  hateth 
his  brother,  says  John,  is  in  darkness,  and 
vvalketh  in  darkness,  and  knoweth  not 
whither  he  goeth,  because  darkness  hath 
blinded  his  eyes — all  evidences  which 
mic^ht  be  multiplied  tenfold,  of  the  c4ose 
and  powerful  reciprocity  which  obtains 
between  these  two  elements,  the  will  and 
the  understanding — insomuch  that  either 
a  rectitude  or  an  obliquity  in  tlie  one,  will 
lead  to  a  like  rectitude  and  a  like  perver* 
sity  in  the  other  also. 

This  remarkable,  and  certainly 
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important  mental  phenomenon,  if  it  may 
be  80  called,  admits  of  a  twofold  explana- 
tion—one a  natural,  another  A  •  Cnris- 
tian  explanation.  In  attempting  to  lay 
down  the  former,  we  might,  if  we  had 
the  time  for  it,  and  were  this  the  place  for 
philosophising  in  such  a  walk  of  inquiry, 
we  might  expatiate  both  on  the  darkening 
and  the  ilkiminatmg  proc«ss»;  and  tdl 
what  the  laws  or  what  the  tendencies  of 
mind,  which  were  concerned  in  them. 
We  could,  perhaps,  in  th^  first  place  have 
demonstrated  wherein  lay  the  sophistry 
of  evil  affections ;  and  how  it  is  that  if,  in 
virtue  of  their  lawless  usurjiation,  con- 
science is  for  a  time  disposted  frorti  her 
supremacy — the  objects  of  mental  vision 
are  distorted  thereby,  and  seen  in  'an  in- 
verted order  or  seen  out  of  their  places. 
We  might  thus  have  mttde  palpable  the 
darkening  and  disturbing  influehce  of  a 
moral  anarchy,  so  as  to  disqualify 'for 
right  perceptions;  and  to  overcloud,  if 
we  may  term  it,  the  panorama  of  the  soul, 
or  whole  region  of  its  contemplations. 
And  .on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it 
could  be  made  manifest,  why  the  element 
of  moral  rectitude  becomes  also  an  ele 
ment  or  medium  of  intellectual  transpa- 
rency—insomuch, that  if  right  principles 
are  in  play,  such  is  th«  mechanism  of  onr 
spiritual  nature,  right  perceptions  will 
come  in  the  train  of  them ;  and  that  in 
virtue  of  our  moral  or  spiritual  well-be- 
ing, we  see  things  in  a  truer  perspective, 
and  with  a  larger  command  over  the  do^ 
main  of  human  thought.  Some  have 
carried  this  speculation -so  iar,  and  main- 
tained such  to  be  the  connection  between 
righteouness  and  truth,  or  such  the  con- 
nection between  a  clear  conscience  and  a 
clear  intellect,  that  its  influence  isfeheven 
in  the  investigations  of  physical  science ; 
and  that  at  all  events  it  is  of  paramount 
efficacy  in  the  s^uidance  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  mind,  when  treating  of  moral 
and  practical  questions. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  and  will 
therefore  hasten  onward  to  our  Christian 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  which  we  thus  term  only  for 
the  purpose  of  distinction,  because  there 
is  no  dncrepancy  between  it  and  the  na- 
tural explanation.  There  is  in  tmth  a 
marvellous  harmony  between  the  econo- 
nqr  of  nature  and  the  economy  of  grace ; 


and  though  it  be  the  Spirit  of  God  who  it 
the  undoubted  author  of  all  that  distin* 
gtiishes  the  children  of  light  from  the 
children  of  this  world,  yet  it  will  gener- 
ally be  found,  we  believe,  that  even  at  the 
very  time  when  He  works  most  influen- 
tialfy,  and  with  greatest  powfer  in  the 
heart  of  man,  He  does  it  without  violence, 
and  so  as  nor  to  6v€hrbear  the  laws  of  the 
human  spirit,  or  any  of  the  processes  of 
our  mental  philosophy.  But  neither  can 
we  linger  at  this  topic ;  and  will  there- 
fore at  once  state  what  we  hold  to  be  the 
real  ligament  of  connection  between  the 
uprightness  6f  tint  text  and  the  light 
which  ariscth  out  of  darkness.  The 
link  of  contatenation  then  which  binds 
together  these  two  elements — the  inter- 
♦ve n  in gf  power  ivho  makes-  sure  the  con- 
nection between  them — is  this  same 
Spirit  qfGod,  who  will*  not  suffeVthB  up- 
right to  walk  in  darkness,  but  will  guide 
him  to  all  needful  truth ;  ^nd  more  par- 
ticularly, when  beSet  \Vith  perplexities  on 
every  side,  and  uncertain  where  t6  turn, 
this  beneficent  agent  opens  a  way  for 
him  to  walk  in — and,  causing  the  word 
of  God  to  shine  upon  all  the  intricacies 
which  are  before  him,  makes  it  a  lamp 
unto  his  fe^t  and  a  light  unto  his  path. 
For  observe  the  functions  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  throuffhont  the  Bible. 
These  are  exceedingly  various  •  for, 
Author  as  lie  is  of  every  ^ood  and  every 
perfect  gift.  He  adapts  His  ministrations 
to  all  the  moral  and  all  the  mental  exi- 
gencies of  our  nature.  He  at  one  time 
inspires  the  purposes  of  integrity,  and 
gives  strength  for  the  execution  of  them  ; 
and  at  another  he  operates  on  the  mider- 
standings  of  men — causing  them  to  ap- 
prehend aright,  not  only  in  the  general 
that  truth  whicn  is  unto  salvation }  but, 
helping  them  in  every  time  of  need, 
teaches  how  to  strike  out  thepath  of  wis 
dom  and  of  duty  amid  the  dififcuhies  with 
which  th^y  arfe  encompassed.  Collider 
Him  then  as  the  fountain  both  of  our 
lig'ht  and  of  our  strength ;  and  couple 
wrth  this  the  undoubted  Scripture  infor- 
mation, that,  in  dealing  with  the  ^ilbs  of 
men.  He,  personal  agent  as  He  i^,  is  per- 
sond  ly  afl^ted  by  our  treatment  of  Him- 
self, and  more  particularly*  by  the  use'wa 
make,  be  it  ftiithful  or  unfaithful,  of  the 
gifts  he  may  have  been  pleased  to  bestow 
on  US — at  one  time  grieved^  reristed, 
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finaly  qu^nch^  n&y  at  length  proypked 
to  abandon  us  JTore.ver,  either  when  we  act 
not  up  to  the  light  He  bath  imparted,  or 
tvhen  we  fail  in  being  sp  cjiliffent  and  la- 
borious as  wo  ought  with  tne  strength 
He  has  imparted — «t  another  time  pleased 
and  encouraged,  ]u9t  as  a  master  is  with 
the  docility  of  his  pupils,  when  we  do  all 
we  might  and  all  we  ought  either  with 
the  power  wherewith  He  enables,  us  to 
obey,  or  with  the  light  whereby  He^  en- 
ables* us  to  discern,  and  sq  follows  it  up 
both  with  larger  powers  and  larger  mani- 
festatioDA — thus  fulhllipg  His  own  de- 
clarations that  he  who  hath  to  him  more 
shall.be  given ;  hut  from  hint  who  hath 
not  shall  be  taken  away  evea  that  which 
he  hath — and  more  especially  this  most 
pregnant  and  precious  deliverance,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  shall  be  given  to  those 
who  obey  Him.  It  is  thus  that  He  con- 
ducts us  onward  from  the  humbler  to  the 
higher  lessons  of  this  His  moral  and 
spiritual  discipline.  And  it  is  this  peculiar 
economy  of  His,  this  system  oi  moral 
penalties  and  rewards  if,  it  may.  be  so 
termed,  which  establishes  the  connection 
between  disobedience  and  spiritual  dark- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  between  obedience 
and  spiritual  disqernment  on  the  other. 
With  this  explanation  of  the  metixod  by 
which  these  two  elemehts  act  and.  react 
into  each  other's  hands,  we  should  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  how  it  is,  thajt  if 
made  to  da  aright,  we  are  also«made  to.  see 
aright — how  it  is  that  to  the  upright  a 
light  ariseth  out  of  darkness ;  and  that  a 
guidance  as  well  as  a  glory  from  the 
Lord  is  made  to  shine  upon  all  their 
ways. 

And  what  completes  this  solution,  and 
carries  it  onward  to  effect  and  fuliilment,  is 
that  th^  Holy  Spirit  is  given  to  our 
prayers.  If  we  are  indeed  in  earnest — if 
U  is  our  single-minded  and  oiur  intense 
desire  to  be  as  God  would  have  us  and  to 
do  as  God  would  have  ug — if  the  supreme 
moral  ambition  by  which  these  bosoms 
of  ours  are  actuated  is  to  be  right,  striving 
with  all  hoaef  ty  both  to  find  out  the  will  of 
our  heavenly  Master  and  to  do  it.  These 
longings  and  aspiraxions  of  the  soul  will 
vent  themselves  in  prayer ;  and,  this  be- 
ing the  prayer  not  of  the  hypocrite  which 
is  His  abomination,  but  oif  the  upright, 
and  80  His  delight,  will  be  followed  up 
hf  the  glorious  verification  of  His  own 


.assurances  to  His  own  children — hdplcsa 
withput  His  aid^.and  so  ever  keeping  by 
Him,  and  cleavmg  to  Him  as  all  their 
dependence  and  all  their  desire.  Mor% 
especially  let  me  single  out  this  assurance, 
the  mo^l  comforting  of  all  to  those  who 
are  in  perp  exity — "  If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  that  givcth 
unto  all  men  liberally  and  upbraid eth 
not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let 
him  ask  in  faith  nothing  wavering,  for 
he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea  driven  Mfith  the  wind  and  tossed.  For 
let  not  that  man  think  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive anything  of  the  Lord.  A  double- 
minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways  " 

Before  proceeding  to  any  special  ap- 
plication of  the  doctrine  which  has  now 
been  propounded,  let  me,  with  all  possible 
brevity,  int;erpose  two  gerteral  observa- 
tionSi 

First,  tFien,  let  us  observe  of  evangelical 
Christianity,  which  many  regard  as  ex 
clusively  a  doctrinal,  how  pre-eminently 
and  emphatically  we  might  say  of  it  that 
it  is  a  practical  system.  In  this  system, 
doctrine  and  practice  are  most  intimately 
blended.  And  it  is  not  saying  all  for  this 
to  say  that  the  doctrine  supplies  the  mo- 
tives and  the  considerations  which  impel 
to  practice.  There  is  more  in  it  than  this. 
Practice  by  a  sort  of  reflex  influence  casts 
back  a  light  on  the  principles  which  gave 
it  birth ;  and  so,  as  if  not  to  discover,  at 
least  to  irradiate  the  doctrine  into  brighter 
manifestation.  The  two  influences  have 
a  reciprocating  virtue,  the  one  on  the 
other;  and  so  change  places  as,  in  the 
language  of  jscience,  to  become  antece- 
dents and  consequents  alternately,  and 
they  are  such  alternate  sequences  as  these 
which  make  out  an  historical  progression 
In  the  life,  and  buiW  up  a  resulting  char- 
acter in  the  state  ot  a  believer — the 
brighter  faith  ever  germinating  a  holier 
practice,  and  the  holier  practice  repaying 
the  obligation  by  issuing  in  a  clearer  and 
more  confirmed  faith.  It  is  the  agency 
of  God*s  Spirit,  we  again  say,  which  re- 
solves this  mystery.  He,  the  fountain 
of  our  strength',  works  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do;  and  if  we,  in  obedience  to 
His  impulse  and  by  His  strength  work 
out  the  bidden  duties  of  the  gospel,  He, 
the  fountain  of  our  li^ht,  taking  of  the 
things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  tc 
our  souls,  sheds  -ft  more  vivid  illumina 
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tion  than  before  on  the  doirtrines  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  thus  that  •faith  and  works 
'vhich  are  made  to  stand  in  such  a  con- 
troversial attitude  to  each  other  as  de- 
scribed in  the  pages  of  authorship,  when 
realized  on  the  living  man,  meet  together 
in  fullest  consent  and  harmony.  When 
brought  into  actual  co-operation,  they  are 
found  not  to  be  conflicting  but  conspiring 
forces.  They  grow*  with  each  other's 
growth,  they  strengthen  with  each  other's 
strength. 

But  secondly,  this  most  -beautiful  and 
beneficent  law,  by  which  the  conscience 
and  understanding  are  so  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  latter  is  all  the  more  spir- 
itually enlightened  in  things  doctrinal, 
in  proportion  as  the  former  is  obeyed  in 
things  practi^l  and  moral — it  is  a  law 
which  meets  with. its  daily  exemplifica- 
tions in  the  high  and  hidden  walk;  of 
Christian  experience.  We  can  only 
afibrd  to  mention  two  specimens  of  this. 
The  first  is  that  of  Augustine  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  Christianity,  who  for 
years  had  groped  in  darkness  and  deep- 
est spiritual  distress  after  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesu? — seeking  for  peace  with  God 
and  finding  none,  and  making  a  thousand 
fruitless  and  fatiguing  efforts  to  force  the 
barrier,  which  intercepted  from  the  view 
of  his  mind  the  mercies  of  the  gospel. 
The  truth  is,  he-  had  long  been  the 
bondsman  of  one  of  those  degrading  af- 
fections which  war  against  the  soul — a 
tyrant  appetite  which  not  only  enslaved 
but  darkened  him.  So  long  as  the  pas- 
sion retained  its  mastery  did  the  under- 
standing remain  overclouded,  and  not 
till  after  many  a  weary  struggle  he  re- 
solved with  full  effect  on  the  conclusive 
^crifice,  did  he  break  loose  from  the  im- 
prisonment which  held  him.  No  sooner 
was  he  emancipated  from  the  thraldom 
of  a  forbidden  pleasure,  than  his  whole 
faculties,  as  if  by  the  removal  of  a  stric- 
ture, were  set  at  liberty ;  and  the  same 
Spirit  who  strengthened  him  for  the 
moral  conquest  over  a  besetting  sin,  ush- 
ered him  into  the  light  of  a  glorious  mani- 
festation. When  the  chains  of  a  most 
degrading  bondage  fell  from  his  person, 
then  the  scales  feil  from  his  eyes.  This 
is  the  real  substance  of  church  history  ; 
and  it  most  stri4cingly  corroborates  the 
lesson  of  our  text,  when  we  find  in  the 
case  of  Augustine,  thaf  a  great  practical 


achievement  and  a  great  doctrinal  en- 
largement  went  hand  in  hand^nsomuch 
that  it  may  be  said  of  this  noblest  cham< 
pion  of  orthodoxy  in  ancient  times,  that, 
contemporaneously  with  his  most  strenu- 
ous performance  of  a  thing  essential  to 
be  done,  was  his  at  length  clear  and  con- 
fident perception  of  a  thing  essential  to 
be  believed  ;  and  it  forms  indeed  a  mag- 
nificent illustration  of  the  harmony  be- 
tween faith  and  works,  that  on  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Spirit  enabled  him  for  an 
indispensable  act  of  personal  righteous- 
ness, did  he  re\'tal  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ  as  the  alcne  cround  of  a 
sinner's  justification,  and  which  hence- 
forth became  the  rest  and  the  rejoicing 
of  his  soul. 

Our  second  specimen  is  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  modern  times,  alike  eminent  with 
Augustine  in  the  highest  fields  both  of 
Christian  experience  and  Christian  a> 
thorship — we  mean  Jonathan  Edward'^ 
of  America,  who  tells  us  in  his  most  in- 
structive diary,  as  the  general  result  of 
all  his  experience,  that  his  seasons  of 
greatest  temptation,  and  which  therefore 
when  overcome  gave  birth  to  the  greatest 
of  his  moral  victories,  were  followed  up 
by  his  seasons  of  brightest  illumination ; 
and  ttlat  never  were  his  views  both  ot 
duty  and  of  doctrine  more  transparent 
and  exhilarating,  than  when  carried  in 
triumph  through  those  more  arduous 
contests  of*  principle,  which  overbear  the 
almost,  but  which  serve  the  more  to  con- 
firm and  to  elevate  and  to  signalize  the 
altogether  Christian. 

But  we  must  now  be  done  with  these 

feneralities,  on  which  we  never  should 
ave  ventured  to  give  so  bare  an  outline, 
80  brief  and  synoptical  a  view  from  the 
pulpit,  were  it  not  for  the  audience  of  able 
and  accomplished  theologians  now  before 
me,  who  know  well  how  to  fill  up  the 
deficiencies  of  our  rapid  and  imperfect 
sketch  ;  and,  a\wire  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  compression  of 
much  within  little  room,  will  I  am  sure 
award  to  me  their  indulgence,  and  that 
in  very  proportion  to  the5r  intelligence  in 
these  things.  We  now  proceed  then  to 
our  special  applications,  premising  in  one 
sentence  that  the  light  which  follows  in 
the  train  of  uprightness,  is  not  always 
that  general  or  doctrinal  light  which  may 
be  termed  the  light  of  salvation — but 
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more  specifically,  that  ligHt  which  shows 
to  an  inquirer  when  in  perplexity,  the 
path  in  which  he  should  walk.  Jt  is  a 
common  proverh,  that  where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,  and  the  lesson  on 
which  we  are  now  to  huild  the  few  oh- 
servations  which  it  remains  for  us  to 
make,  may  he  regarded  as  the  exaltation 
of  this  proverb,  or  if  you  will,  the  reli- 
gious version  of  it  And  the  lesson  is 
shortly  thjs — that  if  it  be  your  intent  and 
resolved  will  in  the  face  of  every  trial,  to 
do  what  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  God 
will  open  up  a  way  for  you.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  perfect  keeping  with  that  most  impor- 
tant verse,  that  if  any  is  willing  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  Christ's 
doctrine  whetlier  it  be  of  God.  In  other 
words,  he  who  willeth  aright  shall  be 
made  to  know  aright. 

In   order  then  that  our  text  may  be 
brought  to  bear  with  effect  on  your  pre- 
sent circumstances,  we  should  attend  to 
what  the  darkness  is  in  which  you  are 
now  involved  ;   and  what  the  light  1*9 
which,  if  made  to  arise,  would  clear  it 
away.     There  is  one  very  obvious  cause 
of  difficulty,  and  so  of  darkness  in  any 
question,  whether   of  wisdom   or  duty; 
and  that  is  when,  made  up  of  various  ele- 
ments, the  solution  of  it  hinges,  not  on  a 
single  but  on   several,  nay  perhaps   on 
many  considerations.     The  well  known 
effect  of  complication  is  to  obscure  any 
subject,  and  so  it  may  be  as  to  make  the 
treatment  of  it  tenfold  more  arduous  and 
unmanageable  than  before.     This  holds 
true  even  of  such  topics  as  are  purely  in- 
tellectual ;  and  there  is  no  class  of  pro- 
found thinkers  more  thoroughly  aware 
of  it,  than  those  who  have  laboured  and 
with  most  success  on  the  high  walk  of 
the  physical  and' mathematical  sciences. 
One  of  the. best  examples  that  can  be 
given  is  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies. 
It  19  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  calcu- 
late the  path  of  the  earth's  movements — 
when,  having  only  to  doxvith  two  bodies, 
you  view  it  as  acted  upon  only  by  its 
gravitation  to  the  sun  ;  but  it  has  a  gravi- 
tation also  towards  the  moon,  and  it  is  not 
fo  be  told  how  much  the  introduction  of 
ihis  new  element  has  added  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task.     And  the  difficulty  is 
enhanced  in  a  rapidly  increasing  and 
multiple  ratio,  if  you  admit  more  forces 
luto  the  computation ;  or  take  into  your 


reckoning  one  planetary  influence  after 
another,  and  so  as  to  require  at  each,  of 
these  successive  stretches  a  fresh  draught 
on  a  still  higher  and  more  recondite  cal- 
culus than  before — till  far  out  of  sigrht 
and  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  general  wond^ 
the  whole  speculation  to  ordinary  minds 
becomes  utterly  inextricable. 

Now  if  there  is  something  so  Tory 
baffling  in  the  mere  complexity  of  a  sub- 
ject, what  it  may' well  be  thought  can  be 
so  utterly  hopeless,  than  that  we  shall 
come  to  a  clear  and  satisfactory  determi- 
nation  on  our  own  church  question — a 
question  which,  if  not  made  up,  has  at 
least  been  mixed  up  with  many  and  di- 
verse elements.     We  are  first  told  of  the 
Bibles  as  being  the  great  statute-book  of 
heaven,  and  01  the  paramount  authority 
which  belongs  to  its  requirements;  but 
this  has  been  brought  into  comparison, 
nay  info  conflict,  with  a  statute-book  on 
earth — that  we  mean  of  the  civil  gov- 
ernment   under    which  we    live;    and 
in    that    ofl-repeated    watch-word,    the 
law  of  the   land,  We  are   told  of  the 
authority  which  belongs  to  its  require- 
ments.    Then  we  are  told  of  the  duty  we 
owe  to  God,  as  being  our  first  and  great- 
est oblisration ;  but  to  honour  the  kincf  and 
to  obey  magistrates — these  also  are  du- 
ties, graven  and  inscribed  as  heaven's 
own   laws  on   the  tablet  of  revelation. 
Next  we  are  told  of  religious  liberty,  or 
liberty  in  things  ecclesiastical,  as  being 
the  inviolable  birth-right  of  every  Chris- 
tian ;  but  we  further  hear  that  for  the 
sake  of  its  advantages,  we  have  consented 
to  the  tfrms  of  a  National  Establishment 
— and  then  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  come  into  play,  and  serve  if  not  to 
perplex,  at  least  mightily  to  complicate 
the  argument.     And  then  to  bring  our 
instances  to  a  close,  of  which  we  have 
only  selected  a  few  without  nearly  ex- 
hausting them,  we  may  often  listen  to  a 
learned  discourse  on*  temporalities  and 
spiritualities,  and  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  them;  and  if  Ave  are  not  pre- 
sented by  this  with  any  new  conception, 
at  least  a*  new  nomenclature  has  been 
brought  to  our  ears — fitted,  were  it  for  no* 
thing  else,  to  throw  a  deeper  disguise 
over  the  question,  and  still  more  to  im- 
press thousands  with  the  conviction,  that 
altogether  it  is  a  question  which  is  too 
many  for  them.'    Certain  it  is  that  such 
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a  Confession  is  often  .heard  ^o  escape  from 
he  lips  of  those  innumerable  talkers  upon 
•his  most  engrossing  at  present  of  all  sub- 
jects.    They  candidly  admi:  that  they 
have  not  a  head  for  it ;  and  so  the  con- 
viction grows  apace  throughout  that  nu- 
merous class  of  society,  who  think  but 
cursorily  and  superficially  on  every  ques- 
tion, that  ours  is  indeed  the  most  helpless 
and  irreducible  of  all  speculations. 
*    But  while  such  is  the  aspect  which  our 
question  bears  to  the  precipitate  and  the, 
careless,  let  me  not  be  understood  to  le- 
present  it  as  so  very  recondite,  so  very 
inaccessible,  that,  were  but  the  attention 
fully  given,  one  even  of  an  ordinary  mind 
might  not  find  his  way  through  it    The 
truth  is  that  there  might  be  the  semblance 
of  a  collision  between  various  duties,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  a  decisive  and  clear 
path.     For  example,  it  is  the  indispensa- 
ble duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  pure, 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  be  peaceable.     If  it 
be  possible  as  much  as  lieth  in  you  live 
peaceably  with  all  men.     But  it  may  so 
happen  that  the  maintenance  of  these  two 
virtues,  the  graces  of  purity  and  peace,  at 
the  same  time  or  on  the  same  occasion, 
might  not  be  possible.     But  the  scriptural 
deliverance  of  first  pure  and  then  peace- 
able, here  interposes  its  authoritative  sanc- 
tion, and  relieves  us  from  all  ambiguity. 
In  like  manner  the  supreme,  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  creature  is  to  obey 
G«d.     But  it  is  the  duty  of  every  subject 
to  obey  magistrates,  and  this  too  is  the 
oft-repeated  injunction  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    But  there  may,  as  systematically 
and  for  whole  generations  together  in  the 
primitive  ages  of  our  faith ;  and  there 
may,  as  incidentally  and  for  these  few 
years  back  in  our  own  land,  be  a  collision 
between  these  two  authorities — when  as 
before  the  perplexity  is  again  cut  short  by 
the  scriptural  saying,  We  ought  to  obey 
God  rather  than  man.     Here  comes  in 
one  grand  principle  which  simplifies  all 
because  it  subordmates  all ;  and,  like  the 
rod  of  Aaron,  swallows  up  the  rods  of  the 
magicians.     Thus  it  is  that  one  great 
virtue  of  central  &nd  presiding  authority 
over  the  Vest,   has   borne   our  church 
through  her  hitherto  upright  and  consist- 
ent ivay,  in  the  mids^  of  every  attempt  to 
seduce  or  to  frighten  her  sons  from  their 
propriety ;  nor  has  it  yet  been  given  to  all 
the  skill  and  machinations  of  her  adver- 


saries, to  enchant  her  frpm  the  path  of 
.allegiance  to  her  God. 

But  the  darkness  of  which   I  have 
hitherto  spoken — that  proceeding  from 
the  complexity  alone  of  any  given  ques- 
tion, and  presenting  but  an  iniellectuaJ 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  solution — may 
be  overcome  by  dint  of  a  more  stedfasf 
and  persevering  attention,  or  more  vigor- 
ous appliance  than  before  of  the  merely 
intellectual  powers.     But  there  is  another 
sort   of   darkness,  proceeding    from    a 
wholly  distinct  source,  and  only  to  be 
overcome  in  another  way — we  mean  the 
darkness  which  gathers  over  a  question 
on  which  our  own  personal  interest  is  sus- 
pended, and  where  the  judgment  of  man 
IS  apt  to  be  blinded  and  -bewildered  by 
that  most  deceitful  of  all  sophistry,  the 
sophistry  of  his  own  affections — when  in 
balancintr  between  two  terms  of  an  alter- 
native self  intervenes  with  its  mighty  and 
preponderating  bias,  and  turns  the  scale 
against  the  whole  weight  of  reason  and 
conscience  on  the  other  side ;  or,  to  ex- 
press it  otherwise,  when  the  objects  of  de- 
liberation are  seen  through  a  medium  of 
selfishness,  and  though  not  complicated 
are  at  least  mightily  bedimmed  and  dis- 
torted thereby.     It  is  the  darkness  thus 
originated  wnich  our  text  has  properly  to 
do  with,  because  a  darkness  which  for 
the  dispersion  of  it  needs  not  so  much  an 
intellectual  as  a  moral  counteractive.     It 
is  obviously  that  sort  of  darkness  which 
integrity  of  heart  and  of  purpose  is  fitted 
to  dispel — a  darkness  you  will  observe 
which  settles  and  sits  fast  on  the  minds 
of  the  sordid  and  the  fearful  j  but  which 
vanishes  and  gives  way  before  the  un- 
troubled eye  of  him,  whose  serene  and 
single-minded  purpose  it  is  to  be  as  he 
ought,  and  to  do  as  he  ought. 

And  now  my  venerable  fathers  and 
brethren  of  the  Established*  Church  of 
Scotland,  I  will  not,  speak  of  it  as  a  cer- 
tainty, that  if  you  persevere  in  the  high 
wait  of  uprightness  on  which  you  have 
entered,  the  secularities  of  that  Establish- 
ment will  be  wrested  from  your  hands. 
It  would  not  be  venturing  far  however  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  probability,  and  a  hazard ; 
and  surejy,  at  the  very  ^east,  not  to  speak 
of  it  as  a  possibility  were  downright  af- 
fectation. In  this  its  lowest  and  least  ap- 
palling form,  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  regarding  it  for  years ;  and  eve&  whev 
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a  crisis  was  obyiously  drawing  nearer, 
and  the  symptoms  of  some  great  and  ap- 
proaching overthrow  looked  more  me- 
nacing than  before — ^let  the  majorities 
of  our  church  attest  whether  they  have 
been  the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence, 
or  the  high  behests  of  principle,  which 
had  the  ascendant  over  you.  And  still  I 
rejoice  to  believe,  that,  whatever  be  the 
shades  or  diversities  of  sentiment  upon 
lesser  questions,  the  tie  of  that  great  and 
common  principle  which  hitherto  has 
bound  us  together  remains  unbroken — 
that  I  speak  m  the  hearing  of  men  firmly 
resolvea  as  ever  to  lose  all  and  to  suffer 
all,  rather  than  surrender  the  birth-right 
of  those  prerogatives  which  we  inherit 
from  our  fathers,  or  conipromise  the  sa- 
cred liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made 
us  free — of  men  whose  paramount  ques- 
tion is  what  is  duty,  that  best  steppmg- 
stone  to  the  solution  of  the  other  question, 
what  is  wisdom.  For  it  is  when  in  this 
spirit  of  uprightness,  this  blessed  frame 
of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  that 
light  is  made  to  arise,  and  Wisdom  is 
justified  of  her  children. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  attempting 
my  specific  delineation  of  the  path  which 
\visdom  prescribes  in  our  present  event- 
ful circumstances:  nor  will  I  utter  one 
word  that  might  indicate  my  opinion  or 
even  my  leanings  on  the  question,  of 
what  specifically  and  practically  the 
church  at  present  ought  to  do.  But 
surely  this  is  the  place  for  urging  both 
on  myself  and  others,  the  moral  prepara- 
tion which  all  experience  demonstrates  to 
have  an  enlightening  effect  upon  the  un- 
derstanding, and  all  Scripture  affirms  to 
be  of  sovereign  efficacy  in  bringing  down 
the  Spirit  of  wisdom  from  above.  This 
has  been  the  object  of  your  prayers  ;  and 
it  is  the  identical  object,  however  feeble 
in  execution,  of  our  preaching.  The 
great  lesson  of  our  text  is,  that  if  we  pur- 
pose aright,  we  shall  be  made  to  see 
aright ;  and  that  the  integfrity  of  our  wills 
shall  be  followed  up  by  Tight  in  the  un- 
derstandings. God.  will  not  abandon  to 
darkness-  those  who  cast  their  care  and 
their  confidence  upon  Himself;  and  who 
can  say  with  the  apostle — He  is  my 


helper,  and  I  will  not  fear  what  man  can 
do  unto  me.  The  man  who  can  lift  this 
honest  and  unfaltering  prayer — Search 
me.  0  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me 
and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  Way  ifa  me,  and  lead  me 
in  the  way  everlasting — the  man  who  can 
say  this  fearlessly,  has  nothing  else  to  fear. 
God  will  establish  the  just — for  it  is  oaid 
the  righteous  God  trieth  the  heart  and 
reins.  Commit  then  thy  works  to  the 
Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  estab* 
lished.  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.  It  is 
He  who  by  the  light  of  his  Holy  Spirit 
makes  good  the  connection  between  sin- 

fleness  of  purpose  and  wisdom  of  con- 
uct  \  and  thus  I  understand  the  text,  that 
He  maketh  wise  the  simple,  and  giveth 
understanding  to  the  simple.     Ye  men 
of  God,  who  make  the  Bible  the  supreme 
directory  of  your  hearts  and  consciences, 
you  will  not  be  long  leA  in  uncertainty. 
He  will  make  your  way  clear  and  open 
before  you. — If  before  Him  we  come  with 
the  docility  of  little  children.  He  will 
cause  us  in  understanding  to  be  men. 
He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all  things; 
and  though,  because  himself  judged  of  no 
man,  he  may  be  the  obiect  of  derision 
and  contempt  to  a  world  that  does  not 
comprehend  him — ^yet  if  thou  commit  thy 
way  unto  the  Lord  and  trust  also  to  Him, 
He  shall  bring  it  to  pass ;  and  He  shall 
brinff  forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light, 
and  tny  judgment  as  the  noon-day.  Teach 
me  thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in  a 
plain  path,  because  of  mine  enemies.  The 
Lord  IS  my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom 
shall  I  fear.     The  Lord  is  the  strength 
of  my  life,  of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?— • 
Though  a  host  should  encamp  against 
me  my  heart  shall* not  fear.     Though 
war  should  arise  against  me,  in  this  will 
I  be  confident    For  in  the  time  of  trouble 
He  will  hide  me  in  His  pavilion ;  in  the 
secret  of  His  tabernacle  shall  he   hide 
me. ,  He  shall  set  me  upon  a  rock.    And 
now  shall  mine  head  be  liAed  up  abora 
mine  enemies  round  about  me.     There- 
fore will  I  ofiTer  in  his  tabernacle  sacri- 
fices of  joy :  I  will  sing,  yea  I  will  rinf 
praises  to  the  Lord. 
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SERMON  XIAV, 

The  Outward  Business  of  the  Howe  of  God. 

A  SERHON  PREACHED  AT  GLASGOW,  OCTOBER  16,  1843. 

"And  Shabbethai  and  Jozabad,  of  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  had  the  oversight  of  dhe  OQtwaid 

business  of  the  house  of  Cod." — Nch^miah,  xi.  16.  • 


The  outward  business  of  the  house  of 
God  is  of  chief  necessity  and  importance 
Bt  the  commencement  of  a  Church,  or  at 
tome  of  those  great  changes  and  enlarge- 
ments which  it  is  oflen  made  to  undergo. 
At  the  outset  of  the  Jewish  Church,  be- 
side the  regulations  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  priesthood  and  distribution  of  the 
various  offices,  we  read  much  of  the 
time  and  labour  expended  on  the  stru<;* 
ture  of  the  tabernacle.  The  same  thing 
might  be  observed  on  the  occasion  oi 
great  enlargements,  or  revivals,  or  deliv- 
erances,— as  at  the  rearing  and  succes- 
sive great  repairs  of  the  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem j  and  more  noticeably  still  in  the  do- 
ings of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  on  iheir  re- 
turn from  their  captivity,  and  the  re-es- 
tablishment both  of  their  national  and 
sacred  polity.  At  the  commencement, 
too,  of  the  Christian  Church,  he  who  was 
the  most  gifted  of  its  apostles — though 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer, 
and  perhaps  the  most  conversant  among 
them  in  the  vitalities  of  that  high  and 
hidden  walk  which  constitutes  the  new 
obedience  of  the  gospel — ^still  did  he  busy 
himself  most  of  all  with  the  matters  of  a 
mere  external  regulation,  as  joucneys  and 
collections,  and  the  various  questions  of 
Church  government  and  Church  order. 
And  descending  from  these  primitive  to 
later  and  uninspired  times,  where  shall 
we  find  a  more  striking  exemplification 
of  the  same  union,  thaa  among  the  fathers 
of  our  own  Church  ?  We  mean  the  de- 
votediiess  of  their  piety  as  combined  with 
the  varied  and  profound  wisdom  of  their 
eccnomiics.  Had  their  conceptions  all 
been  realized,  on  the  subject  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  a  provision  for  th^ 
poor,  as  well  as  the  various  parts  and 
offices  of  our  great  ecclesiastical  institute, 
never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  goodly  ap- 
paratus devised,  not  for  the  Christian  in- 
struction alone,  but  for  the  moral,  oay  for 


the  civil  and  secular  well-being  of  the 
people  in  any  land.  Though  these  con 
ceptions  were  not  realised,  though  they 
were  frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  men 
in  power,  and  by  the  unprincipled  rapa- 
city of  the  nol)les  in  these  aays — ^tnia 
should  not  prevent  us  from  dofng  ho- 
mage to  the  conceptions  themselves,  as 
having  been  fraught  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  and  of  profound  est  skill 
in  the  management,  we  could  even  say 
the  philosophy,  of  human  afiairs. 

Let  us,  therefore  take  a  lesson  from 
these  great  master  spirits  of  a  former  age. 
Their  spirituality  did  not  so  monopolise 
them,  as  to  dispossess  from  their  minds 
all  value  for  the  matters  of  external  regu- 
lation, or  cause  them  to  under-rate  as  an 
object  unworthy  of  their  ipost  earnest  at- 
tention the  outward  business  of  the  house 
of  God.  Bishop  Butler  has  written  a 
sermon,  the  least  known  of  his  works,  on 
the  use  of  externals  in  religion.  But  his 
topic  is  not  exactly  ours ;  for  what  he 
philosophises  on  is  chiefly  the  influence 
of  form,  and  ceremony,  and  music,  and 
investiture,  and  such  other  visible  accom- 
paniments, on  the  devotional  feelings  of 
a  worshipper.  This  is  not  just  our  sub- 
ject, which  relates  more  to  the  polity  and 
plat  or  platform  of  a  Church  as  distin- 
guished from  its  doctrine,  and  from  all 
that  discipline  which  has  to  do  with  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  those  who 
partake  in  its  ordinances.  The  outward 
forms  are  not  altogether  the  same  with 
the  outward  business  of  the  house  of  God. 

Yet  the  in  ward  should  take  precedency 
of  the  outward,  both  in  the  order  of  influ- 
ence and  in  the  order  of  time.  And  it 
was,  we  trust,  the  force  of  a  strong  in- 
ward sentiment  which  led  to  our  recent 
memorable  disruption  from  the  now 
Enthralled,  and  the  consequent  formation 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  It  waa 
an  inward  and  a  right  spirit,  we  hopa 
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which  animated  the  devotions  and  i^e 
doings  of  its»  First  General*  Assembly. 
It  has,  we  are  confidently  persuaded, 
been  an  inward  principle  all  along,  which 
has  borne  up  her  ministers  in  the  midst 
of  their  painful  surrenders  and  arduous 
services ;  and  which,  most  difficult  of  all, 
hlis  hitherto  maintained  amongst  them  all 
the  charities  of  a  substantial  hs^rniony  and 
peace ;  and  that,  too,  when  engaged  with 
such  hazardous  and  exciting  topics,  as 
on  the  arena  of  an  earthly  politics,  would 
have  stirred  up  ail  the  passions  of  a  fierce 
and  heated  partizanship.  But  the  in- 
ward principle  should  not  prevent,  nay 
the  very  strength  of  it  will,  prompt  us 
onwarcl  to  the  outward  business  of  the 
house  of  God.  To  these  it  falls,  neces- 
sarily and  naturally,  that  we  should  now 
address  ourselves.  It  will  form  a  main 
object  in  our  present  Assembly;  and  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  selected  our 
text,  and  propose  to  found  upon  it  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  such  other 
things  as  are  to  come  under  the  deliber- 
ative wisdom  of  my  Fathers  afcd  Breth- 
ren, and  on  their  subserviency  to  that 
spiritual  religion,  which,  not  as  a  main 
ingredient  only,  but  in  its  very  substance 
and  being^,  forms  the  great  staple  or  ele- 
ment in  the  vital  prosperity  of  a  Church. 
First,  then,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
doc^.nixe  of  a  spiritual  influence,  or  in  the 
undoubted  position  that  whatever  is 
good  or  true  in  religion  is  the  product  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  operation — ^there  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  which  supersedes  the  im- 
portance or  the  uses  of  an  external  ma- 
chinery, the  setting  up  of  which  and  the 
working  of  which  belong  to  the  outward 
business  of  the  house  of  God.  It  is  very 
true  that  no  man  is  savingly  enlightened 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  or  strength- 
ened and  enabled  for  the  ])erformance  of 
its  duties,  but  by  the  demonstration  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  soul.  Yet, 
as  it  is  only  through  the  Bible  that  He 
enlightens,  opening  our  eyes  to  behold 
the  wondrous  things  contained  in  this 
booK ;  and  as  when  He  works  in  man  to 
will  and  to  do,  and  so  to  set  him  a-work- 
inor,  still  it  is  by  giving  enforcement  and 
effect  to  the  lessons  of  this  said  Bible — 
there  is  positrvely  nothing  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  celestial  agency  which  should  at  all 
set  aside  the  terrestrial  operation  of  mul- 
tiplying and  disseminating  by  thousands 
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of  copies  the  Word  of  God,  which  cai 
only  be  done  by  means  of  these  very  out 
ward  things,  the  construction  of  printing 
presses.  And  what  is  true  of  the  word 
read  in  private  is  alike  true  of  the  word 
spoken  in  public,  that  it  only  takes  effect 
when  the  Spirit  sends  it  home ;  but  thif 
requires  that  men  should  not  forsake  the 
assembling  of  themselves  together,  and  so 
requires  another  preparation  of  outward 
things— even  the  erection  of  numerous 
churches  all  over  the  land.  Our  Savioui 
after  his  resurrection  bade  the  apostles  go 
to  Jerusalem,  and  wait  there  till  they 
should  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
hi^h  ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  a 
certain  outward  thing  Which  they  were 
told  to  do,  ere  the  inward  grace  or  mward 
illumination  could  be  conferred  upon 
them.  The  doctrine  of  a  supernatural 
influence  from  heaven  above  did  not  su- 
persede, nay,  it  required  a  given  natural 
performance  beforehand  on  the  earth  be- 
low, even  that  of  bending  their  footsteps 
to  the  place  which  the  Saviour's  precept 
pointed  out,  and  where  the  Saviour's  pro- 
mise was  to  be  fulfilled  upon  them.  And 
still  there  are  not  only  certain  prescribed 
performances,  but  certain  appointed 
places  of  meeting  between  the  Spirit  of 
God  and  the  spirit  of  men  ;  and,  to  make 
out  the  co-operation  which  this  implies, 
man  has  to  work  outwardly,  and  with  the 
powers  of  his  body,  while  God  works  in* 
wardly  on  the  functions  and  faculties  of 
his  soul.  One  of  these  places  is  the  Bible, 
which  it  is  our  part  duteously  and  dili- 
gently to  read  and  give  earnest  heed  unto 
— aye  and  until  the  day  dawns  and  the 
day-star  arises  in  our  hearts,  even  by 
God  opening  our  eyes  to  behold  the 
wondrous  things  contained  in  His  law. 
Another  of  these  places  is  the  church, 
where  we  are  bidden  assemble  ourselves 
together,  even  as  Cornelius  was  bidden 
hold  a  church  in  his  house,  that  both  he 
and  his  family  tnight  hear  the  words  of 
Peter  ;  and,  as  then,  so  now,  it  is  while 
the  minister  is  in  the  act  of  speaking  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  often  falls  on  the  earnest 
and  attentive  listener  when  in  the  act  of 
hearing.  We  must  not  slight  the  natural 
performance,  though  of  no  value  singly 
or  apart,  or  without  the  supernatural  en- 
dowment ;  and  still  less  when  the  one  is 
the  preacribed  road  to  the  other — even 
as  the  apostles  when  on  the  road  to  Jeru 
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salern  were  on  the  road  to  the  high  and 
heavenly  illuminations  of  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. And,  yet,  when  doing  these 
thing's,  it  is  with  outward  things  that  we 
are  engaged  m  the  doing  of;  and,  so  also, 
when  laying  down  the  forms,  and  the 
processes,  and  the  offices  of  a  church,  in 
obedience  to  the  commandment  of  Him 
who  says,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  de- 
cently and  in  order."  Had  the  apostles 
disobeyed,  and  not  gone  to  iFerusalem, 
they  would  have  waited  in  vain  at  any 
other  than  the  bidden  place  for  the  illu- 
minations of  Pentecost.  And  should  we 
neglect  either  our  reading  of  the  Bible, 
or  our  acts  of  attendance  on  the  house  pi 
prayer,  we  have.no  reason  to  expect  that 
in  any  other  than  such  bidden  ways  will 
the  Spirit  of  God  descend  upon  our  souls. 
And  thus,  too,  it  is,  that  should  the  guides 
and  the  rulers  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity 
fail  in  providing  either  a  right  scriptural 
education,  or  the  services  of  a  rightly  or- 
dered church  for  the  people  of  the  land — 
outward  things  as  scnools  and  churches 
are,  and  outward  business  as  it  is  to  build 
up  a  framework  or  construct  a  directory 
pi  f  "iblic  worship ;  yet  if  these  things  are 
not  done,  and  done  rightly,  a  spiritual 
barrenness  might  otherwise  rest  upon  our 
territory,  and  our  else  fertile  landf,  by  the 
showers  of  grace  being  withheld  from  it, 
might,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  term, 
remain  a  dreary  and  desolate  wilderness. 
Let  it  not  therefore  be  said  of  these 
views  that  they  go  to  materlilise  religion. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  our  direct  aim  to 
spiritualise  it — as  much  so  as  it  was  that 
of  the  Apostles  when  they  performed  the 
outward  thing  of  going  up  to  Jerusalem 
with  the  object  of  wailing  there  till  they 
should  be  endued  with  power  from  on 
high— or  as  much  so  as  the  devout  and 
desirous  reader  of  his  Bible,  who,  while 
engaged  and  persevering  in  this  outward 
exercise,  gives  earnest  heed  thereunto, 
till  the  day  dav^n  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  his  heart.  Did  we  stop  short  at  the 
routine  of  mechanical  observance  of  these 
thinofs,  this  would  be  to  materialise  reli- 
gion ;  but  this  we  leave  to  wretched 
Puseyism  when  satisfied  with  the  opus 
ope  rat  urn,  after  having  acquitted  its  repe- 
titions on  the  service-book,  or  its  genu- 
dections  before  the  illuminated  altar.  Our 
churches  and  sacraments  are  not  the 
resting  places  of  a  deceitful  security — ^but 


our  watch-towers  whence  we  look  for  a 
blessing  from  on  high,  our  meeting- 
places  with*  God  whom  it'  is  our  part  to 
worship,  not  with  idle  prostrations  or  in 
an  empty  superstitious  reverence  for 
!  places  and  forms,  but  to  worship  Him  in 
I  spirit  and  in  truth.  'Vhe  irrigations  of 
Egypt  do  not  terminate  in  themselves. 
They  have  respect  to  the  overflowing 
of  th^  Nile  •  aiid  without  a  descent  from 
above,  they  would  prove  but  an  empty 
apparatus  of  dry  and  deserted  channels 
tnrough  which  nothing  passed  to  fertilise 
the  now  barren  territory.  Yet  who  will 
deny  the  good  of  these  irrigations,  or  the 
perfect  rationality  of  the  object  which  the 
cuhiVators  of  the  soil  there  have  in  the 
construction  of  them?  And  the  same 
holds  true  of  our  ecclesiastical  apparatus, 
whether  it  be  of  church-builaings,  or 
ciiurch  forms,  or  church  offices — of  abso- 
lute nothingness  in  themselves,  an  un- 
meaning system  of  empty  tubes  or  naked 
architecture,  without  the  blessing  from 
on  high,  without  the  descent  of  living 
water  frqm  the  upper  Sanctuary.  But 
who  on  this  account  should  dispute  the 
worth,  the  rational,  enlightened,  nay 
spiritual  purpose  of  such  2.  machinery  at 
this — or  who  should  undervalue  either 
the  outward  framework  or  outward  busi- 
ness of  the  house  of  God  ?  Only  let  us 
look  beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible 
or  external ;  and  with  as  intent  and  wist- 
ful an  eye  as  that  wherewith  the  people 
of  Egypt  gaze  upon  their  tutelary  river 
and  watch  its  elevations — ^so  let  us  never 
cease  from  our  attitude  of  expectancy  and 
dependence  upon  Him  who  is  the  Foun- 
tain of  living  watets,but  ever  pray  to  the 
Father  of  every  gfood  and  perfect  gift  that 
He  would  breathe  into  the  framework 
s^t  up  by  human  hand^,  and  which  but 
for  Him  were  a  lifeless  skeleton,  that  He 
would  cause  its  dry  bones  to  live. 

Let  us  trust  therefore  that  we  have 
now  sufficiently  reconciled  ev'^n  the  most 
spiritual  of  our  hearers  to  the  outward 
business  of  the  house  of  God,  by  making 
it  palpable  that  means  and  machinery  in 
religion,  while  utterly  worthless  as  a 
substitute,  may  be  of  the  uttermost  worth 
and  importance  as  a  help  to  the  life  of 
God  in  the  souls  of  men— deriving  in 
fact  their  principal'if  not  all  their  value 
from  their  subserviency  to  this  high  and 
noble  end.     Let  me  now  conclude  witb 
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one  or  two  illustrations  applicable  to  the 
present  exigencies  attendant  on  the  ont- 
set,  and  eminently  conducive  to  a  pros- 
perous settlement  in  these  lands  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

First  then,  we  shall  instance  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  the  ancient  and  use- 
ful order  of  Deacons  in  our  ecclesiastical 
polity.  We  do  not  enter  in  detail  at 
present  on  the  nature  oif  their  official  du- 
ties, though  even'  this  might  not  be  a 
topic  at  all  times  unsuitable  for  the  pulpit 
—seeing  that  the  Apostle  Paul  (or  rAther 
the  heav^y  Agent  who  inspired  him) 
in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Timothy,  where 
he  treats  of  the  qualifications  of  applicants, 
and  lays  down  rules  for  the  distribution 
for  the  Churches  alms,  has  deemed  this 
very  topic  to  be  not  unworthy  of  a  "place 
in  the  cibie.  But  we  would  rather  aweli 
for  a  little  on  another  and  far  higher 
benefit  arising  from  the  institution  of  a 
deaconship,  and  adverted  to  in  Scripture 
when  relating  the  first  establishment  of 
this  economy  in  the  Church:  We  are 
there  told  that  the  business,  the  proper 
and  peculiar  business  of  this  order  of 
men,  fell  at  first  into  th^  hands  of  the 
Apostles ;  but  that  they  wanted  to  be  quit 
of  it,  and  on  this  grotmd,  that  it  was  not 
reason  for  them  to  leave  the  word  of  God 
&ttd  to  serve  tables :  And  so  seven  honest 
men  had  to  be  chosen,  on  whom  this  ser- 
vice might  be  devolved,  for  the  express 
purpose  that  the  Apostles  might  give 
themselves  wholly  to  prayer  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word.  Here  you  will 
at  once  perceive  the  direct  subserviency 
of  the  outward  to  the  spiritual — the  use 
and  the  immediate  effect  of  a  merely  ex- 
ternal arrangement  for  the  doing  of  an 
external  work,  in  the  enlargement  of 
these  two  greatest  and  best  of  our  spiritual 
ministrations,  which  are  prayer  and  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  It  relieved  and 
disengaged  the  apostles,  setting  them  free 
for  the  dedication  of  their  entire  strength 
and  time  to  that  work  which  is  strictly 
itpostoUcal.  After  a  result  so  precious, 
let  no  man  undervfiilue  the  ^vorth  and  im- 
portance of  outward  things.  !l^en  the 
godliest  of  our  ministers  of  Christ,  they 
who  have  gained  the  loftii^st  ascents  in 
the  hi|^h  and*  hidden  wulk  of  Christian 
experience,  must  no  longer  despise  them 
— for  ^o  fiir,  in  this  instance,  from  dis- 
torbingi  or  in  aught  diminishing  that 


which  was  going  on  in  the  higher  re 
gions  of  the  Church,  thvae  central  and 
more  sacred  departments  of  the  Church's 
business,  these  upper  spheres  of  ecclesi- 
astical labour  were  all  the  more  replen* 
ished  and  quickened  thereby. 

it  were  in  exact  analogy  with  this 
high  and  scriptural  example,  did  we  plead 
for  the  revival  of  our  deaconship,  that  the 
ministers  of  religidn  might  be  disbur- 
dened of  ail  those  secularities  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  accumulated 
upon  their  persons  :  and  that,  freed  from 
all  anxie^  about  tne  things  of  this  life, 
they  might  prosecute  without  distraction 
the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  and 
give  themselves  wholly  to  the  business 
of  winning  soub  But  this  we  barely 
and  briefly  state,  and  shall  teot,  at  present, 
enlarge  upon.  We  now  bear  respect  to 
another  class  of  men  altogether.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cessation  of  deacons 
in  our  church,  by  the  transference  of 
their  duties  to  ofHce-bearers  of  a  higher 
degKe,  has  secularised  the  work  of  the 
eldership.  And,  let  us  no  longer  under- 
value even  the  spiritual  importance  of 
outward  things,  seeing  that  the  restora- 
tion of  this  ancient  order,  and  the  reas- 
sumption  by  them  of  their  own  proper 
and  original  duties,  might  emancipate  the 
higher  functionaries  for  their  higher 
labours,  so  that  elders  shall  become  what 
they  were  in  purer  and  better  days — 
fellow-workers  with  their  pastdrs  in  the 
cure  of  souls,  and  important  helps  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel. 

Now,  look  to  the  existing  state  of  mat- 
ters in  our  church,  and  see  whether  in 
the  reformation  for  which  we  plead,  there 
be  not  a  most  precious*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tbe  most  seasonable  of  all  adapta- 
tions to  the  present  exigency  of  our 
afiairs.  The  number  of  ministers  who 
have  quitted  the  old  establishment  is  four 
hundred  and  seventy.  The  number,  I 
understand,  of  available  probationers  is 
about  one  hundred  atid  thirty,  who,  after 
they  have  received  ordination,  will  swell 
the  account  of  ministers  to  six  hundred  in 
all.  But  the  number  of  congregations 
already  formed,  or  in  progress  towards 
this,  is  at  least  eight  hundred — and  this, 
too,  a  number  never  falling  back,  but 
subject  to  constant,  almost  daily  acces* 
sions,  had  we  only  the  means  of  an  ade* 
quate  supply  or  a  sufficiency  of  labouren 
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wherewith  to  meet  the  ever-growing  de- 
mand for  more  full  and  frequent  minis- 
trations. Now,  we  do  not  want  precipi- 
tately to  enlarge  the  work  of  any  of  our 
office-bearers  beyond  their  fitness,  or  even 
their  inclination  for  the  work.  But 
would  even  so  much  only  a^  one-tenth 
from  among  the  several  thousands  of  our 
elders  so  far  conquer  their  diffidence  as 
to  come  forward  and  help  us  in  our  pre- 
sent necessity — ^would  they  but  venture 
on  what  very  many  of  them  are  so  well 
qualified  to  do,  to  conduct  the  public  read- 
ings and  devotions  of  our  solemn  assem- 
blies— would  they  but  thus  keep  together 
for  a.  time  our  embryo  congregations, 
fostering  and  carrying  them  forward  till 
we  had  so  far  hastened  the  preparation 
of  our  students  as  to  provide  a  commen- 
surate supply  of  licentiates,  and  under 
the  blessing  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of  the 
harvest,  to  send  forth  enough  of  labour- 
ers in  full  equipment  for  the  plenteous 
harvest  of  our  vast  and  increasing  popu- 
lation— Then  so  urgent,  so  growiiy^  is 
the  disposition  everywhere  to  pass  over 
from  the  State-fettered  to  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  that  with  but  the  extraordi- 
nary help  for  a  few  years  of  some  hun- 
dreds .in  the  eldership,  we  might  convert, 
what  will  otherwise  be  a  limited  and  par- 
tial, into  a  great  national  movement ;  and 
might  thus  be  enabled,  when  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  towns  and  almost  all  the 
parishes,  to  get  up  a  pure  and  efficient 
gospel  ministry  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
families  in  our  land. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  even  in 
the  days  of  the  New  Testament,  an 
apostle,  and  he  the  most  abundant  of 
them  all  in  his  spiritual  ministrations,  did 
charge  himself  wiih  the  produce  of  those 
collections,  which  were  made  by  the 
richer  disciples  in  one  place,  and  de- 
signed for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  in 
another.  And,  in  like  manner,  there  is 
a  fund  made  up  of  weekly  gatherings, 
the  contributions  of  men  who  give  as 
God  hath  prospered  them,  of  which  we 
shall  say  nothing  more  particularly  now, 
than  that,  instead  of  being  intended  for 
the  supply  of  the  temporal  wants  of  any, 
the  far  higher  aim  of  its  distribution  will 
be  the  supply  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  all 
bur  brethren  ;  and  so  as  that  the  blessing 
of  a  gospel  ministry  shall  overspread  the 
whole  of  Scotland,  even  to  the  most  re- 


mote and  destitute  places  of  its  territory 
chequered  as  it  is  with  all  the  varieties  of 
human  fortune,  from  lordly  af&ueoce,  or 
prosperous  and  princely  merchandise  in 
one  quartei  to  extreme  and  helpless  pov- 
erty m  another.  Surely  when  the  object 
is  so  sacred,  as  an  equal  and  full  pro- 
vision of  the  bread  of  life  for  all,  the  hav- 
ing to  do  with  such  a  department  of  the 
Church's  af&irs  is  something  more  than 
having  to  do  with  the  Church's  seculari- 
ties.  There  is  so  much  of  religiousness 
in  the  principle  on  which  the  contribu- 
tors of  tnis  fund  are  led  to  give  for  its  sup- 
port and  extension,  and  so  much  of  what 
is  strictly  religious  in  the  application  of 
it,  that  we  confess  our  desire  to  see  it  in 
some  way  associated  with  the  functions 
of  our  eldership ;  and  be  it  in  order  to 
stirliulate  its  collectors  by  urging  upon 
them  the  mighty  importance  and  solemn 
responsibilities  of  their  office,  or  to 
quicken  and  sustain,  nay  elevate  the  lib- 
erties of  their  respective  districts,  or  final- 
ly to  charge  themselves  with  the  custody 
and  transmission  of  these  sacred  oflTe rings 
— we  feel  as  if  there  were  a  singular 
grace  and  good  keeping  and  propriety  in 
having  the  care  and  cognizance  of  an  in- 
terest so  precious  committed  to  their 
hands.  We  would  not,  therefore,  wholly 
dissever  these  high  office-bearers,  and 
next  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  fiom 
the  management  of  the  Church's  alnos, 
more  especially  from  those  alms  which 
are  set  apart  for  the  sustentation  of  th< 
gospel  ordinances  throughout  the  coun 
try  at  large.  They  should  be  men  of 
prayer,  but  not,  therefore,  disjoined  from 
the  business  of  charity,  and  in  particular 
of  that  charity  the  offerings  of  which  are 
consecrated  to  the  support  of  the  great 
Home  Mission  which  labours  in  every 
part  of  our  land  for  the  good  of  human 
souls.  The  prayers  of  faith  in  company 
with  such  onerings  will,  like  those  of 
Cornelius,  come  up  in  memorial  befors 
God. 

Ere  I  conclude,  there  is  one  general 
topic  which  I  should  like  briefly  to  touch 
upon — delating  to  the  machinery  of  our 
Churclrs  business,  and  for  which  we 
have  a  sanction  and  a  model  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  not  a  lesson  respecting 
the  duties  of  any  one  office,  but  a  lesson 
grounded  on  the  undoubted  fact,  Uiat  in 
the  primitive  Church,  even  as  moulded? 
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%nd  fiishioned  by  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles  themselves,  there  did  obtain  a 
g^eat  multiplicity  of  offices.  Look  at  the 
construction  of  the  Church  in  Corinth, 
wiia  its  goodly  apparatus  of  offices  and 
office-bearers —complex  as  the  human 
body,  to  which,  with  its  varioin  mem- 
bers it  has  fitly  been  compared  ;  and 
where  ail  moved  in  perfect  harmony,  be- 
cause each  confined  itself  to  its  own 
functions,  free  of  all  disturbing  interfer- 
ence, or  of  any  inroad  on  the  province 
of  the  others.  It  is  not  alone  the  skilful 
distribution  of  parts  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  admire ;  but  what  I  would  have 
you  especially  to  notice  is  the  recognition 
given  here  of  a  great  principle,  and 
which  is  applied  by  inspired  men  to  ec- 
clesiastical, even  as  it  is  by  uninspired 
men  to  all  other  business^-even  the  prin- 
ciple and  philpsophy  of  the  division  of 
labour.  In  the  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
governm<ent,  all  Scripture  is  full  of  it. 
We  find  it  as  far  back  as  in  Jethro's  ad- 
vice to  Moses.  In  the  polity  of  the  Old 
Testament  Church,  ns  exemplified  in  the 
very  cl^apter  from  which '  our  text  is 
taken,  the  subdivision  of  employment 
seems  to  have  been  carried  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. And  also  in*  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament,  its  gifted  Apostles, 
though  largely  and  supernatu rally  en- 
dowed from  on  high,  instead  of  taking 
all  upon  themselves,  were  glad  to  have 
the  benefit  of  this  principle.  And  ac- 
cordingly what  an  array  of  distinct  func- 
tions, ana  distinct  functionaries  is  set  be- 
fore us  in  thetwelflh  chapter  of  St.  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  When 
we  read  there  of  a  Church  as  made  up 
of  many  helps,  and  diversities,  and  vari- 
ous members  of  a  great  and  complex 
body  politic,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  marvellous  harmony  which  obtains 
between  the  harmony  of  grace  and  the 
harmony  of  Nature.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  find  that  constitutionally  and  natural- 
ly there  is  an  exceeding  variety  of  talents 
and  dispositions  and  particular  aptitudes 
among  men  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  cor- 
responding to  this,  we  observe  of  the 
Spirit,  that,  in  calling  and  qualifying 
men  for  their  respective  Church  offices, 
He,  instead  of  accumulating  all  his  gifts 
jpon  one  person,  divided  to  every  man 
severally  as  He  will.  There  is  here  a 
lesson  to  ourselves — ^for  this  too,  like  all 


other  Scripture,  is  written  for  our  admo^ 
nition  on  whom  the  latter  ends  of  the 
world  have  come.  And  the  lessons- 
seems  obviously  to  be  this — that  there 
ought  to  be  a  far  larger  and  more  subdi* 
vided  agency  for  the  public  business  of 
our  Church.  It  is  not  law  alone,  it  is 
not  logic  alone,  it  is  not  oratory  alone — 
indispensable  and  most  efficient  though 
ea.ch  of  them  be  within  their  several 
spheres  of  usefulness — yet  it  is  not  these, 
either  singly  or  altogether,  which  should 
bear  universal  rule  in  the  midst  of  us. 
These  may  all  exist,  in  marvellous  power 
and  perfection  too,  without  much  oi  what 
is  familiarly  termed  the  knowledge  of 
business,  withovt  much  discernment  of 
human  nature,  without  much  either  of 
intuitive  skill  or  acquired  experience  in 
the  management  of  human  affairs.  We 
should  therefore  invite  a  far  larger  num- 
ber both  of  ministers  and  elders  to  come 
forth  on  the  walks  of  public  and  official 
employment,  and  these  s]^ould  be  put  into 
a  far  better  state  of  subdivision  and  in 
more  skilful  relationship  to  each  other 
than  heretofore.  It  ^  not  by  a  few  rapid 
generalisations,  or  schemes  of  commit- 
tees, fiung  off  at  a  sinc^le  heat  by  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer — it  is  not  thus  that  our 
Church  can  be  made  either  to  start  aright 
or  to  prosper  on  her  way.  What  we 
have  most  to  dread  and  to  deprecate  is  a 
hasty  universalism  that  would  engross 
all.  If,  instead  of  aspiring  and  bavin? 
to  do  with  everything,  each  satisfied  with 
his  own  peculiar  excellence  would  labour 
to  do  one  thing  well — this  were  in  &r 
better  accordance  with  the  apostolic  in- 
junction of  each  man  thinking  sdberly, 
accordinfi^  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man — this  were  in  far  better  keeping 
with  the  limited  faculties  of  our  nature^ 
^ith  the  real  mediocrity  of  the  human 
powers. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  with 
the  ambition  of  the  few  that  I  now  hold  a 
reckoning — it  is  with  the  indolence  of 
the  many.  It  is  not  against  those  who 
do  enffage  in  the  public  service  of  the 
Church  that  I  now  speak — for  this  were 
affixinof  a  stigma  on  some  ol  our  best  and 
most  patriotic  men — but  against  those 
who  lo  not  step  forward  to  that  service 
and  whom  we  now  call  on  to  come  over 
and  help  us — help  those  who  overladen 
with  work  are  ready  to  sink  under  the 
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burden  0/  their  manifold  employments. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  business  of  the 
Church  can  be  well  done  with  so  stinted  an 
agency  as  ours  ;  and  therefore  we  invite 
net  in  fives  or  in  tens  but  in  fifties  at  least, 
Eo  many  ministers  and  as  many  ciders, 
out  of  whom  an  adequate  number,  not  of 
large  but  of  small,  and  these  really  effi- 
cient and  serviceable  and  well  assovt'ed 
committees  might  be  formed — that  each 
may  have  but  his  one  committee,  or  at 
least  but  his  one  cbnvenership  to  attend 
to,  and  that  the  business  of  our  Church 
might  proceed  in  a  style  worthy  of  its 
great  cause,  and  worthy  too  01  those 
great  ahcestors,  the  Fathers  of  the  Scot- 
tish Reformation,  wKo,  n8t  in  the  depth 
of  their  piety  alone,  but  in  the  profound- 
ness of  their  secular  wisdom  and  skill  in 
building  up  whether  the  right  polity  or 
right  platform  of  a  Church,  were  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  their  day. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  forget  the  final 
outgoing  of  the  Apostle  upon  this  subject, 
w  hen,  after  having  assigned  the  distribu- 
lion  of  the  Church's  offices,  according  to 
the  respective  gifts  df  the  occupiers,  and 
whom  he  discharged  from  all  encroach- 
ments on  each  other's  functions  or  pro- 
vinces— 'then  proceeds  to  show  them  a 
more  excellent  way,  and  breaks  forth  into 
a  descant  (one  of  tne  most  eloquent  passa- 
ges in  holy  writ)  on  the  powers  and  pro- 
perties of  that  charity  which  harmonises 
all,  which  shnatgamates  all.  Let  all  our 
things  be  dbne  in  that  spirit  of  love 
which  is  there  inculcated  so  beautifully 
— love  to  each  other — love  to  those  who 
are  ert gaged  with  ourselves  in  this  great 
battle  for  the  spiritual  liberties  of  Scotland 
— above  all  love  to  the  souls  of  our  peo- 
ple— nay  love  to  our  enemies  in  this  sore 
druggie,  who  now  watch  for  our  halting, 
and  have  confidently  predicted  that  we 
shall  at  Ipngth  fall  to  pieces  by  falling 
out  among  ourselves.  Let  it  be  our  de- 
termination and  our  care  to  disappoint 
ibeoe  calculatio  \b     Let  patience  ha  ^e  its 


perfect  work  in  our  souls :  and  not  bj 
sternness  or  striving,  but  oy  the  meet 
ness  of  wisdom  and  at  the  bidding  of 
high  principle,  let  us  triumph  over  everj 
provocation  whether  on  the  pa^rt  of 
friends  or  adversaries,  that  all  our  heart- 
burning and  all  our  wretched  jealousies 
might  vanish  and  give  way  before  tho 
omnipotence  of  Christian  charity. 

The  principle  which  we  have  no\^ 
brought  to  bear  on  the  matters  of  public 
Christianity  is  prolific  also  of  applica- 
tions^ manifold  aDd  innumerable,  to  the 
concerns  of  personal  Christianity.  What 
we'  have  spoken  of  as  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  church,  is  also  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  religion  in  the  heart 
and  habits  of  an  individual.  I  cannot,  at 
present,  expatiate  on  this ;  ItUt  in  one 
.brief  sentence  let  me  try  to  urge  it  home 
upon  my  hearers — that  they  may  -learn 
to  blend  the  outward  with  the  mwaru. 
the  deeds  of  the  land  with  the  devotions 
and  aspirations  of  the  heart,  so  as  to  b« 
ever  rising  from  services  to  supplications 
and  from  supplications  to  be  again  falling 
back  upon  services.  Are  they  pressing 
onward  to  such  a  spiritual  light  as  they 
have  never  realised,  or  to  such  heightt 
of  sanctification  as  they  have  never  yet 
attained — let  them  try  the  combinatioo 
which  we  now  recommend,  and  see 
whether  a  blessing  and  an  enlargement 
will  not  come  out  of  it.  When  they  read 
their  Bibles,  let  them  pray  with  all  ear- 
nestness for  the  Spirit — when  they  pray 
for  the  Spirit,  let  them  read  with  all  ear- 
nestness their  Bibles.  Let  their  perform- 
ances and  their  petitions  go  hand  in  hand 
— looking  with  as  much  dependence  for 
grace  ana  help  from  above  as  if  God  did 
all— ^labouring  with  as  great  diligence 
among  the  duties  of  life  below  as  if  man 
did  all.  O !  may  such  be  the  spirit  of 
our  assembly,  and  of  all  its  members,  ap- 
proving themselves  as  men  of  industry 
and  wiidom,  and  yet  as  men  of  &ith  and 
of  deepest  piety. 


POSTHUMOUS    SERMONS. 


PREFACE. 


Dh.  Cha..mers  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the  Pre8b3rteTy  of  St 
Andrews  on  the  31st  of  July,  1799.  Tn  December,  1801,  he  oecame  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Elliot,  minister  of  Uavers,  a  parish  lying  along  the  banks  of  the  Teviot,  a  few 
miles  from  Hawick.  As  Mr.  Elliot  was  laid  aside  by  fiis  infirmities,  the  pulpit  duties 
devolved  wholly  upon  his  assistant,  after  a  regular  discharge  of  which  for  a  period  of 
about  nine  months,  Dr.  Chalmers  left  Cavers  in  September,  1802.  He  was  ordained  aa 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1803;  and  twelve  of 
the  moat  important  and  most  fruitful  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  this  peaceful  retreat; 
[n  the  autumn  of  1815,  he  was  removed  to  Glasgow,  in  which  city  eight  years  of  inces. 
sant  but  triumphant  toil  were  devoted  to  all  the  difrerent  kinds  of  ministerial  labour.  In 
November,  1823,  he  finally  resigned  the  pulpit  for  the  professor's  chair.  He  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  his  ordination,  and  forty-three  when  he  gave  up  hi.« 
charge — ^his  ministry  as  an  ordained  clergyman  covering  thus  the  space  of  twenty  years. 

From  the  large  mass  of  his  pulpit  preparations  Dr.  Chalmers  had  already  selected  thoso 
uiscourscs  which  seemed  to  him  the  wprthiest  of  being  published — ^the  likeliest  bv  their 
publication  to  do  good.  Out  of  the  remainder  it  miglit  have  been  perilous — ^it  would  per- 
haps have  been  improper — ^to  have  selected  so  many  as  thirty-three  new  sermons,  and  to 
fiave  presented  them  as  of  equal  or  kindred  merit  with  those  already  issued  through  the 
or^'s^  It  occurred  to  me,  however,  in  reading  over  this  class  of  his  manuscripts,  that 
withoui  'njury  done  to  his  usefulness  or  reputation  as  a  preacher,  a  two-fold — a  literary 
as  well  as  a  religious — object  might  be  attained  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  them 
arranged  in  chronological  order. 

It  was  as  a  preacher  that  Dr;  Chalmers  first  reached  celebrity.  His  earlier  authorship 
had  failed  to  make  any  deep  impression  on  the  public  mind.  His  Treatise  on  the  "  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity*'  had  begun  to  attract  attention,  and  would  finally  have  secured  to 
him  a  high  place  among^  the  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith;  but  it  was  the  publication 
of  his  vAslronomical  Discourses"  which  at  once  raised  him  to  a  pinnacle  of  higher  emi- 
nence, gave  to  him  a  larger  audience,  and  won  for  him  a  larger  influence  than  it  had  been 
th<3  lot  of  any  Scottish  minister  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation  to  enjoy.  In  these 
discourses,  whose  eloquence  filled  all  eyes  with  its  dazzling  splendour,  and  opened  all 
lips  to  praise,  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  of  phraseology  was  at  once  observable.  Under 
this  new  employer  of  it,  our  language  took  new  forms,  and  showed  itself  capable  of  ren- 
dering'new  services;  and  while  critics  said  of  this  new  way  of  wielding  words  that  it  was 
neither  strictly  accurate  nor  classically  elegant,  it  was  universally  felt  and  confessed  that 
by  an  easy  use  and  mastery  of  words  and  phrases  which  in  other  hands  had  been  unman- 
ageable. Dr.  Chalmers  possessed  a  rare,  an  uncqualed  power  of  setting  forth  his  ideas  in 
a  multitude  of  changing  phases,  varying  in  a  thousand  ways  the  form  of  their  presenta- 
tion, not  only  without  any  injury  to,  but  with  positive  ana  large  enhancement  of  effect 
There  was  an  interminable  but  unwearyinff  variety — a  voluminous  amplitude  which  yet 
never  passed  into  the  turgid — ^the  life-blood  of  a  quick  intelligence  or  a  most  fervid  emo- 
tion *'  circulating  vitality  to  the  last  extremities  of  expression — ^to  the  minutest  ramifica. 
tions  of  phrase.'* 

But  this  style  of  writing,  how  came  it  to  be  adopted  and  employed?  Had  it  an  infancy, 
a  growth  ?  And  if  so,  what  was  its  earliest,  its  infant  condition — and  how  rose  it  to  such 
a  stately  maturity?  This  volume  is  presented  as  a  help  to  him  who  would  prosecute 
such  inquiries,  it  furnishes  him  with  the  means  of  tracing  up  very  nearly  to  its  fountain- 
bead,  that  full  flowing  river  whose  many- waved  bosom  has  borne  so  many  thousands  so 
triumphantly  along.  He  does  not  indeed  here  see  that  stream  rolling  at  its  largest  breadth 
and  with  its  fullest  volume — for  that  it  is  to  the  Astronomical,  or  some  other  of  the  already 
published  discourses,  that  he  must  look.  Nor  does  he  see  it,  as  within  narrower  banks 
out  with  waters  purer,  deeper,  stiller — with  more  of  heaven's  own  pure  light  upon  them, 
it  ran  on  when  near  its  close — for  that  it  is  to  the  Horm  Sabbaiica!  that  he  must  look — 
but  we  raise  him  here  to  a  stand-point  whence  he  can  see  it  through  a  longer  period  of 
its  course,  and  trace  it  through  more  of  its  variations,  than  previously  lay  open  to  his  eye. 

It  is  mainly,  however,  with  a  hope  that,  in  the  form  given  to  it,  this  volume  may  serve 
18  a  contribution  to  the  religious  biography  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  it  is  put  into  the  reader** 
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hands.  Before  him  here,  and  within  comparativelv  narrow  compass,  he  naa  a  series  of 
eomposiUons  between  the  date  of  the  fir^t  and  the  fast  of  which  an  interval  of  very  nearly 
half  a  century  occurs.  Had  the  topics  treated  of  in  these  writings  belonged  even  to  any 
branch  of  a  purely  speculative  philosophy,  it  would  have  interested  us  to  follow,  througc 
80  long  a  line  of  progress,  the  advancing  footsteps  of  as}  intellect  gifted  with  such  superio! 
power,  and  urged  on  by  so  simple  and  so  strong  a  love  of  truth :  and  that  interest  would 
have  been  quickened  into  a  heightened  intensity  had  we  been  informed  beforehand  th&t, 
at  a  certain  stage  in  his  process,  a  singubr  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  the  inquirer.  But  the  topics  dwelt  upon  t!iroughout  this  volume^ 
God,  and  the  revelations  He  has  made  of  Himself  to  man,  man  and  his  awful  relationships 
with  God  and  eternity — are  no  matters  of  mere  barren  speculation.  According  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  approached  and  dealt  with  by  each  of  us  they  affect,  closely 
and  influential ly,  our  state  and  .character  here,  our  prospects  for  eternity.  It  was  in  this 
light  they  were  looked  upon  by  the  departed  author  of  these  writings.  It  is  generally 
known  that  some  years  after  his  settlement  at  Kilmany,  a  revolution  happened  which 
altered  the  whole  spirit,  course,  and  object  of  his  life  and  ministry.  He  himself  Lelieved, 
that  upon  the  change  which  then  took  place  his  own  salvation  hinged.  He  believed  that 
had  that  change  not  been  realized,  he  should  have  stood  at  last  hopelessly  condemned  at 
that  tribunal  before  which  he  has  now  appeared.  Although  before  that  change  his  faith 
in  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity  was  intelligent  and  entire — ^though  all  the  doctrines 
which  our  standards  teach  were  fully  and  unequivocally  admitted  by  him — ^though  as  to 
all  the  external  proprieties  of  professional  conduct,  ana  many  of  the  most  attractive  vir- 
tues of  social  life,  he  might  have  challenged  a  comparison  with  the  great  majority  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  lived, — ^yet  was  it  his  conviction  that  the  faith  which  bringeth  salva- 
tion  had  not  till  then  been  formed — the  true  and  only  ground  of  a  sinner's  acceptance 
with  God  liad  not  been  occunied  and  rested  on — ^the  true  and  only  preparation  for  the 
services  and  joys  of  a  holy  and  blissful  immortality  had  not  commenced. 

The  history  of  a  revolution  upon  which,  according  to  the  estimate  of  him  who  passeu 
through  it,  his  personal  salvation  hung,  must  necessarily  have  an  exceeding  interest  to 
oil  who  agree  in  the  conclusions  to  which  that  revolution  conducted  him.     Sut  should  it 
not  also  awaken  the  curiosity  of  those  who,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  have  yet 
a  strong  and  general  confidence  in  the  entire  sincerity  and  large  capabilities  of  discern- 
ment of  Dr.  Cnalmers  ?    They  not  only  do  not  receive,  but  th^y  have  a  stronff  inward 
repugnance  to  those  peculiar  doctrines,  and  those  peculiar  ways — ^by  word  and  deed— of 
illustrating  and  enforcing  them,  which  prevail  with  a  certain  class  of  religionists,  whom 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding^  generally  with  a  sentiment  bordering  on  contemptuous 
disgust.     They  think,  that  for  tnat  sentiment  they  have  good  and  valid  warrant.     They 
believe  of  those  whom  they  thus  pity  or  despise,  tnat  they  are  very  narrow-minded — ^that 
they  neither  see  themselves  as  they  are  seen  oy  others,  nor  look  with  a  broad  and  charita* 
ble  intelligence  along  the  wide  waving  lines  of  human  belief.    It  might  serve  to  shake  such 
out  of  that  confidence  wherein  they  have  intrenched  themselves,  could  they  be  made  to  se* 
it  of  another — ^and  that  other  such  a  one  as  they  admit  Dr.  Chalmers  to  have  been* — ^thal 
the  very  thoughts  which  they  now  are  thinking,  he  too  once  thought — ^and  that  all  that 
searching  discernment  which  they  credit  themselves  with,  he  too  once  exercised  upon  the 
disciples  of  evangelism — and  that  the  full  force  of  all  that  recoil  and  antipathy  which  they 
are  feeling,  he  too  once  felt.     I  have  not  inserted  in  this  volume  tho«e  earlier  sermons  in 
which  fullest  and  most  vehement  utterance  is  given  to  the  strong  dislike  which  he  at  that 
time  cherished  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  and  to  the  style  of  character  and  conduct 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  most  zealous  of  their  advocates.    Enough,  however,  is  pre- 
sented, to  enable  the  intelligent  reader  to  look  upon  the  earlier  period  of  his  ministry, 
both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects,  in  what  was  present  and  required  to  be  remov^ 
—in  what  was  absent  and  required  to  be  imparted — in  the  prejudices  which  behooved  to 
be  overborne,  as  well  as  in  the  faith  which  behooved  to  be  implanted.     The  contrast 
between  the  first  seven  and  the  succeeding  sermons  in  this  volume,  will  help  such  a 
reader  to  trace  in  outline  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  former  and  latter  epochs 
of  his  pulpit-hisfory;  and  when  the  full  materials  for  filling  up  that  outline  shall  hav« 
been  furnished,  still  more  clearly  will  he  then  discern  how  that  earlier  experience  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  qualified  him  for  dealing  so  wisely,  so  faithfully  and  so  tenderly  as  he  ever  did 
with  those  in  whom  he  saw  what  he  once  himself  had  been — Jind  helped  to  prepare  hira 
for  becoming  what,  when  all  his  theological  writings  shall  have  been  given  to  the  world, 
I  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he  will  be  generally  acknowledired  to  have  been — the  ablest 
and  most  judicious,  as  well  as  the  most  eloquent  expounder,  within  the  whole  range  of 
British  authorship,  of  the  two  great  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  faith — ^the  doctrine  of  the 
radical  and  entire  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  the  doctrine  oF  the  sinner'*  free  gratuitoai 
justification  before  God  through  faith  in  the  imputed  righteousness  of  C*-  nst 


SERMON  1.  • 

Divine  Summary  of  Human  Duty,* 

He  ha^A  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  mod ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  re<|aire  tff  thee,  hal 
i^  JoflUy,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walknamLly  with  thy  God." — Micar  tl  8. 


This  passage,  if  taken  in  connection 
with  the  context,  would  naturally  di- 
rect our  thoughts  to  the  evils  of  hypoc- 
risy and  superstition.  It  would  lead  us 
to  infer  that  the  mind  alone  is  the  seat 
of  virtue ;  that  in  our  estimation  of  re- 
ligion we  are  not  to  have  respect  to  the 
works  of  the  hand,  but  only  to  the  moral 
disposition  of  the  heart  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  adverting  more  peurticularly  to 
the  occasion  of  the  text,  I  propose  to 
consider  it  independent,  and  of  itself; 
and  shall  first  endeavor  to  illustrate  the 
particular  duties  enjoined  in  the  text, 
add  shall  then  consider  it  in  its  connec- 
tion with  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  Lord  requireth  of  thee  to  do  just- 
ly— to  love  mercy.  The  promotion  of 
happiness  is  the  great  end  of  all  social 
duty.     Wherefore  is  it  that  justice  ap- 

S roves  itae^'  to  our  feeiiiigii  of  virtue  ? 
because  without  its  observance,  the 
peace,  the  happiness,  the  very  existence 
of  society  would  be  endangered.  Mercy, 
also,  is  the  object  of  moral  approbation ; 
because  by  the  relief  of  indigence,  by 
the  consolation  of  misery,  it  advances 
and  *  promotes  the  happiness  of  men. 
Both  are  equally  incumbent,  because 
both  conduce  to  the  same  end.     In  the 


*  The  mannscript  of  the  following  sermon  bears  the 
sMk  of  January  18, 1708,  two  months  before  Dr.  Chal- 
mer*M  eighteenth  birthday,  and  a  year  and  a  half  before 
be  was  heenaed  by  the  Presbyttiry  as  a  preacher  of  the 
fiispel.  It  mtiflt  have  been  written  as  a  Divinity  Hall 
Tlass  exerclao  durinf  the  hist  session  of  his  regular  at- 
\endiiooe  at  the  University  of  8t.  Andrews.  Its  con- 
cluding fvwrrapha  lay  bare  to  us  thosw  fatal  miiuippre- 
htfWoiif  of  the  great  diictriiio  of  Justidcation  by  faith 
only,  which  were  cherished  by  him  during  the  flrst  ten 
jears  of  his  mlnistry-^against  which  he  was  afterwards 
all  the  better  fllied  to  guard  others  beca\iae  of  his  hi. ring 
taeo  at  long  misled  by  them  himsetf. 
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eye  of  civil  polity  doing  justly  ihk^  be 
all  that  is  in  duty  required,  but  in  the 
eye  of  eternal  reason  and  virtue,  loving 
mercy  is  no  less  indispensable.  It  is 
the  end  which  these  virtues  have  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  that  confers  upon  them 
their  moral  obligation.  This  end  is  one 
and  invariable ;  the  means  which  lead 
to  its  attainment  are  diversified  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Justice  and 
mercy  include  in  them  all  the  various 
manners  of  acting  by  which  we  can 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind. 
Hence  they  resolve  themselves  into  that 
yeat  duty  which  consists  in  devoting 
our  time  and  our  labor  to  the  welfare 
of  others.  Benevolence  or  universal 
charity  is  the  source  from  which  the 
observance  of  these  duties  proceeds.  It 
is  this  principle  of  love  which  guides 
througli  the  path  of  duty,  and  is  the 
fountain  of  all  our  social  virtues.  It 
equally  calls  upon  us  to  satisfy  th3  de- 
mands of  justice,  and  to  visit  tll^e  afbodes 
of  wretchedness ;  to  discharge  with  fidel- 
ity the  trust  reposed  in  us,  and  to  ex- 
ercise all  our  tender  affections.  Let  us 
cultivate  this  spirit  of  benevolence  and 
love,  and  we  fulfill  the  duties  recom- 
mended in  the  text;  for  all  the  com- 
mandments are  briefly  comprehended 
in  this  saying — Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  last  duty 
which  the  text  recommends — Thou  shaft 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God.  Walking 
humbly  with  God  more  immediately  in- 
volves in  it  an  entire  acquiescence  in 
His  authority — an  unbounded  resigna- 
tion to  His  will.     It  is  opposed  to  tha< 
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arrogance  of  mind  which  would*  lead  us 
to  cavil  and  repine  at  the  dispensations 
of  His  providence.  But  it  also  includes 
in  it  the  whole  of  piety ;  to  it  may  be 
referred  all  those  affections  of  mmd 
which  should  result  from  the  relations 
we  stand  in  to  our  Creator.  It  is  with 
God  that  we  are  required  to  walk  hum- 
bly; and  if  so,  we  must  be  open  to 
every  sentiment  which  .the  eontom pil- 
lion of  His  perfections  is  calculated  to 
inspire — to  the  awe  of  His  power,  to 
^nfidence  in  His  wisdom,  and  to  the 
love  of  His  goodness.  The  man  of  hu- 
mility strives  to  ofier  an  acceptable 
service  to  the  Author  of  bis  bdin^c.' 
Does  God  speak?  he  listens  to  his 
words  with  an  awful  reverence ;  he  re- 
noses  an  unlimited  trust  in  His  veracity. 
Does  God  declare  his  will?  with  un- 
bounded faith  he  receives  His  sovereign 
mandates  and  submits  to  their  influence. 
A  sacred  reverence  for  the  authority  of 
God  keeps  him  in  the  path  of  His  divine 
commandments,  and  leads  him  to  watch 
over  his  conduct  with  trembling  anxiety. 
But  humility  towards  God  does  not  con- 
sist entirely  in  the  dread  of  His  power, 
and  it  by  no  means  consists  in  that 
slavish  terror  which  enfeebles  the  en- 
ergy  of  the  mind,  and  destroys  the  vi- 
tals of  our  happiness.  The  Deity  haU| 
deigned  to  reveal  Himself  to  us  under 
the  endearing  images  of  our  father  and 
friend.  He  hath  softened  the  sense  of 
His  greatness  by  giving  us  a  view  of 
his  beneficence  and  love.  We  ought 
!:herefore  to  cherish  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude and  aflfection,  and  the  contempla* 
•ion  of  the  divine  goodness  should  in- 
i^pire  <our  hearts  with  confidence  and 
wy.  Think  not,  then,  that  piety  casts 
a  gloom  over  the  face  of  nature.  Think 
not  that  sullen  and  dejected  it  retires 
trom  the  world  to  dwell  on  nothing  but 
subjects  of  melancholy.  Think  not  that 
'iie  sigh  of  sadness  or  the  tears  of  pen- 
itential sorrow  are  its  whole  employ- 
ments. True,  the  ravages  of  sin,  the 
imperfections  of  finite  nature,  may  cause 
It  to  hide  its  face  for  a  time  in  all  the 
bitterness  of  grief  But  soon  will  the 
light  of  the  divine  countenance  be  re- 
stored, and  that  voice  of  heavenly  con- 
solation be  heard  whi<;h  speake(h  peace 
to  the  soul  Then  piety  appears  ar-^ 
ntyed  in  all  its  beauty  and  lustre.     It 


harmonizes  with  every  generous  feeling 
of  our  nature,  and  ennobles  the  enjoy- 
ments  of  life.  It  confers  new  dignity 
on  man ;  and  the  sense  of  this  dignity  a^ 
fords  a  new  theme  of  gratitude  and  lore. 
Now  may  we  be  convinced  of  the 
propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  "  good" 
to  humility  or  piety  towards  God.  Alas, 
it  is  only  in  the  sense  of  His  wise  prov- 
idence thjrt  we  can  find  any  rational 
support  to  the  soul  amidst  the  present 
scenes  of  obscurity  and  confusion  !  Man 
mourns  over  his  afflictions;  cares  and 
anxieties  distract  his  mind.  Following 
after  peace^  eameet>in  ih^^  puiBdit  of 
happiness,  the  events  of  every  day  con- 
vince him  of  the  fallacy  of  this  hopes — 
every  hour  brings  on  new  topics  of  lam- 
entation and  .oompiadnt  What  4hen 
shall  he  do?  Sball  he  sit  down  undei 
the  despondency  of  continual  apprehen- 
sion, destitute  of  all  hope  in  futurity, 
and  incapable  of  the  sublime  exertions 
of  virtue?  In  sullen  despair  shall  he 
drag  out  his  miserable  existence  with- 
out a  generous  sentiment  to  elevate  his 
mind,  -and  without  a  ray  of  consolation 
to  cheer  the  ^loom  of  life  ?  No ;  let  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  unbounded  good- 
ness of  God  be  impressed  on  his  mmd , 
let  him  contemplate  those  provisions 
which  the  Author  of  nature  hath  made 
for  the  encouragement  and  comfort  of 
His  creatures ;  and  let  him  fit  himself 
by  the  exercises  of  humility  and  piety, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  whidi 
these  provisions  insure ; — then  will  be 
dispelled  those  clouds  of  sorrow  and 
darKness  which  overhung  his  mind; 
the  peace  of  his  soul  will  be  completely 
restored.  Besting  with  an  humble  as- 
surance on  the  uivor  of  his  Gtxi,  he 
looks  forward  with  joy  to  that  felicity 
which  His  goodness  gives  him  reason 
to  expect.  Amidst  the  storms  and  the 
tempests  of  life  he  extends  lus  prospects 
to  the  resfions  of  everlasting  peace.  Let 
us  therefore  recognize  the  goodness  of 
genuine  humility.  It  is  good  in  the 
moral  sense,  because  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
son and  of  virtue  it  naturally  results 
from  that  relation  which  subsists  be- 
tween man  and  his  Maker;  and  it  is 
good  also  in  the  natural  sense,  because 
It  alleviates  the  evils  of  this  present  iMb. 
and  prepares  us  for  the  enjojrment  o^ 
eternal  felicity. 
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In  the  same  manner  we  must  ac- 
knowledge the  fifoodness  of  benevolence. 
The  exercises  or  pure  and  perfect  benev- 
olence would  convert  this  vale  of  tears 
into  a  paradise  of  bliss.  Under  its  be- 
nif^n  influence,  want  and  its  attendant 
3vils  would  be  banished  from  the  earth ; 
men  would  feel  little  of  the  evils,  and 
would  enjoy  in  perfection  the  blessings 
of  life.  Why  has  the  populous  city  be- 
come an  habitation  for  tlie  beasts  of  the 
desert?  Wherefore  is  that  a  dreary 
wilderness  which  was  formerly  crowned 
with  the  blessings  of  plenty — ^where  in- 
nocence and  peace  took  up  their  abode, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  voice  of 
joy?  We  are  not  to  say  that  Nature 
was  unkind,  or  .that  she  aelights  in  the 
misery  of  her  children.  We  have  sel- 
dom to  ascribe  it  to  the  ravage  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  to  any  of  those  evils  which 
are  essential  to  our  state,  but  to  the 
wickedness  and  depravity  of  the  human 
heart — to  the  dire  effusions  of  passion — 
to  the  mad  ambition  of  wealth  and  of 
power.  These  are  the  principal  sources 
of  human  wretchedness;  and  these  it  is 
the  direct  tendency  of  benevolence  to 
suppress.  Under  its  happy  reign  all 
would  enjoy  the  exquisite  pleasures  of 
loving  and  of  being  beloved — pleasures 
which  are  congenial  to  the  heart  and 
make  up  the  chief  part  of  our  happiness. 
Thou^rh  the  powers  of  nature  should 
conspire  to  rob  us  of  our  peace,  yet  the 
voice  of  love  would  invite  us  to  gladness. 
Though  the  heavens  should  withhold 
their  rain,  and  the  earth  forbear  to  yield 
its  increase ;  or,  though  the  fair  face  of 
nature  should  be  overcast  in  the  gloom 
of  night,  and  the  blast  of  the  storm 
should  threaten  to  overwhelm  us ;  yet 
supported  by  the  kind  endearments  of 
friendship,  we  may  continue  unruffled 
and  serene,  and  our  minds  be  open  to 
the  most  feeling  enjoyments.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  everything  without  unite 
to  gratify  our  desires  and  increase  our 
enjoyments :  let  the  labor  of  the  year  be 
crowned  with  success ;  let  the  seasons 
join  in  concert  for  our  accommodation 
and  ease ;  let  the  sun  dispense  in  due 
proportion  his  cheering  influences ;  let 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  be  allayed,  and 
all  around  us  be  clothed  in  mildness 
and  beauty;  unfess  the  heart  of  man 
accords  with  the  beneficence  of  neture 


— ^unl^ss  his  mind  is  open  to  the  warm 
impressions  of  sympathy  and  love— ^ 
misery  will  still  be  our  lot ;  the  tale  pf 
wo  will  still  be- heard  in  our  streets; 
and  this  world  will  continue  the  abode 
of  wretchedness.  The  sufferings  of  Job 
were  aggravated  in  the  extreme.  Yet 
the  loss  of  his  wealth,  the  ravages  of 
disease,  the  death  of  his  children,  the 
dissolution  of  the  most  endearing  con- 
nections in  nature,  were  all  unable  to 
shake  the  patient  fortitude  of  his  mind. 
Still  could  he  raise  to  heaven  the  voice 
of  gratitude  and  resignation :  The  Lord 
giveth,  the  Lord  taketh  away ;  blessed 
be  His  name.  But  when  his  compan- 
ions and  friends,  instead  of  allaying  the 
anguish  of  his  grief,  instead  of  taking 
upon  them  the  part  of  a  comforter,  be- 
gan to  insult  him  with  their  bitter  ac- 
cusations, then  the  vigor  of  his  mind 
was  unequal  to  the  arduous  contest  and 
his  soul,  no  longer  able  to  support  itself, 
was  subjected  to  the  mingled  emotions 
of  indignation  and  grief  Nature  is  kind 
enough,  if  we  were  only  kind  to  one  an- 
other. But  often,  alas !  do  the  dark  de- 
signs of  malice  work  in  our  breasts; 
often  do  the  silly  emotions  of  pride  and 
of  envy  obstruct  the  enjoyments  of  so- 
cial intercourse.  0  that  the  principle 
of  benevolence  within  us  were  powerful 
enough  to  eradicate  these  passions  from 
our  hearts.  0  that  we  were  sacrificing 
our  absurd  notions  of  importance  and 
dignity,  our  views  of  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, to  that  great  object — the  good  of 
others.  0  that  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-men  were  calling  forth  the  tears 
of  sympathy,  and  rousing  to  exertions 
of  beneficence  and  Idv^e ;  then  the  bur- 
dens of  life  would '  bear  light  upon  us, 
and  our  days  would  pass  in  the  pure 
enjoyment  of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  consider  the 
religion  of  Jesus  in  its  connection  with 
the  spirit  of  the  text. 

Justice,  mercy,  and  piety,  are  all  that 
are  or  can  be  required  of  us  by  God. , 
Hence  if  we  are  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  the  doctrines  and*  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel,  this  acquiescence 
and  this  obedience  must  be  the  con- 
sequence of  one  or  other  of  those  du- 
ties which  are  enjoined  in  the  text 
Faith  in  the  religion  of  Jesus  must  be 
the  necessary  effe^'t  of  walking  humbly 
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with  God,  if  the  testimony'  of  the  apos- 
tle and  evangelists  be  entitled  to  belief. 
This  will  appear  from  considering  the 
nature  of  that  evidence  by  which  Chris- 
tianity is  supported.  Those  arguments 
for  its  ftuth  which  are  derived  Irom  our 
experience  of  the  usual  conduct  and  be- 
havior of  men  have  never  been  refuted. 
And  on  the  validity  of  these  arguments, 
we  are  capable  of  forming  a  right,  un- 
erring judgment ;  since  the  conduct  of 
men  in  all  states  and  circumstances  is 
the  subject  of  daily  observation.  But 
whence^  are  the  objections  of  our  oppo- 
nents derived  ?  They  are  derived  from 
some  supposed  defect  in  the  scheme  or 
dispensation  of  Christianity ;  from  some- 
thing which  they  imagine  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  God,  or  un- 
worthy of  His  perfections.  But  can  this 
invalidate  the  force  of  that  evidence 
which  we  know  how  to  measure  and 
ascertain?  When  reasoning  on  the 
conduct  of  men,  we  can  form  our  con- 
clusions with  certainty  and  precision ; 
but  when  reasoning  on  the  conduct  of 
Gpd,  we  are  involved  in  the  clouds  of 
ignorance  and  error.  We  are  unable 
to  scan  the  ways  of  Jehovah,  to  trace 
the  operations  of  unerring  wisdom.  We 
cannot  determine  on  the  rectitude  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  since  we  know 
them  not  in  all  their  relations  and  all 
their  extent.  It  is  not  for  us,  the  frail 
insects  of  a  day,  who  are  yet  in  the 
childhood  of  existence,  who  scarce  have 
had  time  to  look  about  us  in  the  im- 
mense theatre  of  being ;  it  is  not  for  us 
to  oppose  the  feeble  powers  of  our  rea- 
son to  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence. 
When  we  know  the.  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  when  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  laws  by  which  its  vast  operations 
are  conducted,  when  we  can  trace  the 
connections  which  run  through  the  va- 
'  rious  systems  of  being — then,  and  then 
only,  are  we  entitled  to  decide  on  the 
propriety  of  the  means  which  the  Au- 
'  thor  of  nature  may  adopt  for  the  com- 
pletion of  His  designs.  Seeing  then 
our  ignorance  in  the  ways  of  God,  we 
must  be  cautious  of  making  some  sup- 
posed inconsistency  with  His  attributes 
a  ground  of  rejectmg  what  is  proposed 
as  the  revelation  of  His  will.  No  opin- 
ion that  we  may  form  of  His  conduct 
can  ever  be  the  criterion  of  its  truth  or 


falsehood.  But  the  case  is  difierent 
with  regard  to  the  cqnduct  of  men; 
here  we  can  reason  with  all  the  confi- 
dence of  truth.  Shall  therefore  a  mere 
assumption  on  the  methods  of  the  di- 
vine administration  counterbalance  those 
arguments  on  which  alone  we  are  capa- 
ble of decidinor  with  assurance  ?  I  leave 
it  to  the  determination  of  sound  philos- 
ophy. Thus  Christianity  approves  itself 
to  our  understandings  as  being  divinely 
inspired,  and  we  fail  in  our  duty  to  God 
if  we  believe  not  its  doctrines  nor  sub- 
mit to  its  precepts. 

When  inquiring  into  the  divine  will 
we  would  observe  that  the  doctrines  of 
revelation  are  laid  before  us  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  light  and  clearness. 
Hence  we  would  receive  them  with  the 
hesitation  of  partial  know^ledge,  or  with 
the  confidence  of  truth.  What  is  clearly 
revealed  we  would  treasure  up  in  our 
minds  as  of  the  most  essential  import- 
ance. What  is  hid  in  obscurity  or  is 
remote  from  our  apprehensions  we  would 
regard  with  an  awful  revence,  but  would 
forbear  tp  reason  on  with  the  assurance 
of  dogmatism.  But,  alas  !  this  natural 
order  has  been  inverted — and  to  this  we 
are  in  a  great  measure  to  ascribe  the 
corruptions  of  Christianity.  Instead  of 
employing  their  zeal  in  maintaining 
that  faith  ^d  that  practice  which  are 
clearly  laid  down  in  Scripture,  and 
which  it  insists  upon  as  our  duty  to 
God  and  as  essential  to  our  happine^ 
matiy  have  directed  their  chief  atten- 
tion to  those  subjects  on  which  it  is  un- 
decided and  obscure.  They  have  at- 
tached the  highest  degree  of  importance 
to  those  doctrines  which  transcend  the 
limits  of  our  faculties,  and  to  these  they 
have  sacrificed  all  that  can  inform  the 
understanding  or  improve  the  heart 
Thus  religion  is  made  to  consist  in 
dark  speculations  and  unprofitable  in- 
quiries. The  beautiful  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  is  defaced,  and  a  dartc  veil 
of  mysticism  intercepts  from  our  view 
the  light  of  divine  truth.  The  efiects 
of  heavenly  instruction  are  lost  on  the 
world,  since  Christianity  thus  perverted 
from  its  original  excellence  is  unsuited 
to  the  natures  and  capacities  of  reason- 
able beings.  The  corrupters  of  evangel- 
ical purity,  in  accordance  with  their 
zeal  for  the  particular  doctrines  th«j 
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hare  espoused,  maintain-  the  absolute 
necessity  of  behering  in  them.     Thus 
in  their  systems  of  theological  truth, 
they  have  had  the  audacity  to  heap  ar- 
ticle on  article,  and  to  crown  all  with 
this  thundering  assertion — that  eternal 
misery  awaits  those  who  should  dare  to 
dissent     What  a  lamentable  deviation 
from  the  spirit  of  the  text !     Here  the 
rewards  of  heaven  are  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  our  virtuous  aflTections.    And 
what  is  the  line  of  conduct  which  these 
would  lead  us  to  adopt  ?     They  tead  us 
to  repose  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
veracity  of  God,  to  examine  the  revela- 
tion of  His  will  with  humility  and  can- 
dour, and  to  keep  our  minds  open  to  those 
impressions  which  the  perusal  of  its 
contents  are  fitted  to  produce.    If,  there- 
fore, the  tenets  of  these  religionists  are 
contained  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  it 
will  be  a  dictate  of  piety  that  we  acqui- 
esce in  them,  since  it  would  be  an  in- 
sult on  the  Divine  Being  to  withhold 
our  assent.     But  the  faith  of  Christian- 
ity is  praiseworthy  and  meritorious  only 
because  it  is  derived  from  the  influence 
of  virtuous  sentiments  on   the   mind.. 
Hence  the  labors  of  those  are  grossly 
misapplied  who  inculcate  the  belief  of 
certain  religious  truths  as  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  favour  of  heaven.     Let 
us  rather  endeavour  to  inspire  men  with 
virtuous  affections ;  let  us  impress  upon 
their  hearts  the  sentiments  of  humility 
and  piety ;  and  let  us  refer  the  revela- 
tions of  the  divine  will  to  their  own  ex- 
amination.    They  will  there  recognize 
the  doctrines  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  believe,  and  they  will  discern 
the  sources  of  this  incumbency.     Let 
us  tremble  to  think  that  anythmg  but 
virtue  can  recommend  us  to  the  Al- 
mighty.   True,  we  wander  in  the  paths 
of  vanity  and  darkness,  and  Christ  is 
pointed  out  to  us  as  our  only  refuge 
against  the  terrors  of  guilt ;  but  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  Saviour,  that  fixith 
in  Him,  which  is  essential  to  our  hap- 
piness, is  brought  about  by  the  impulse 
of  moral  sentiment,  and  unless  it  were 
80  we  cannot  see  how  it  could  insure  to 
us  the  favour  of  heaven. 

In  nothing  has  the  genius  of  mysti- 
cism more  displayed  itself  than  in  the 
delineations  of^that  faith  which  is  a  re- 
quisite to  salvation.     We  recognize  the 


fiuth  of  Christianity  as  that  which  if 
derived  from  the  force  of  reason,  and 
the  energy  of  virtuous  sentiment.     But 
the  misguided  votaries  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism  have  involved  this  sub- 
ject in  darkness.     They  talk  of  faith, 
and  their  notions'  of  this  faith  are  con- 
tradictory and  absurd;   a  faith  which 
consists  not  in  the  assent  of  the  under 
standing,  but  in  some  strange  undefin- 
able  affection  of  the  mind — ^a  faith  pot 
derived  from  the  calm  exercises  of  the 
inquiring  faculty,  or  from  the  sober  sug- 
gestions of  humility  and  piety ;  but  a 
faith  which  precedes  all  examination, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
all  that  is  good  and  excellent  in  the  hu- 
man character.     I  ask  the  man  of  com- 
mon sense,  if  he  can  form  to  himself 
any  idea  of  this  faith — the  favourite  topic 
of  declamation  with  these  famed  relig- 
ionists.    But  they  love  to  soar  alofl; 
their  ears  are  soothed,  their  imagina- 
tions are  dazzled  with  those  high-sound- 
ing words,  those  notable  phrases  which 
they  think  can  explain  all  the  mysteries 
of  theological  science.    We  consider  the 
faith  of  Christianity  to  be  the  humble 
assurance   of  an  honest   mind   which 
grounds  its  confidence  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  sincerity,  on  the  view 
of  the  divine  goodness,  and  on  the  con- 
templation of  those  provisions  which  the 
Author  of  nature  hath  made  for  the  en- 
couragement of  erring  mortals.      But 
the  perverters  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  have  determined  that  to  be  the 
saving  faith  which  none  but  the  pre- 
sumptuous can  entertain ;  not  that  faith 
which  worketh  by  love,  which  purifieth 
the  heart,  and  which  overcometh  the 
worlds  but  that  faith  which,  according 
with  the  pride  of  their  minds,  elevates 
them  in  their  own  esteem  as  the  pecu- 
liar favourites  of  heaven.     This  faith 
(horrible   to  relate)   they  carry  about 
with  them  as  an  amulet  against  the  re- 
proaches of  a  guilty  conscience,   and 
thus  do  they  stifle  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture, and  check  the  sentiments  of  vir- 
tue.    Sanctioned  by  this  faith  they  may 
oppress  the  poor,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow — they  may  betray  the  interests 
of  an  unsuspecting;  friend,  while  they 
lay  claim  to  the  friendship  of  heaven. 
Sanctioned  by  this  faith  they  may  in- 
dulge in  every  excess  of  sensual  volup 
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tuoBsness,  while  tbey  have  confidence 
in  their  hearts  towards  God,  who  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 
Sanctioned  by  this  fidth  they  may  med- 
itate on  schemes  of  robbery  and  mur- 
der, while  they  exclaim  with  exultation 
— ^Lo,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  in  us. — 0 
my  soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not 
thou  united.  Instruments  of  cruelty 
are  in  their  habitations;  they  bathe 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  innocence ; 
they  lurk  in  the  dark  haunts  of  villainy ; 
ina,  good  God !  they  sit  secure  amidst 
such  enormities,  and  rejoice  in  their  pre- 
sumption as  the  mark  of  intimacy  with 
the  Spirit,  and  of  growth  in  grace.  • 

0  Christianity  whither  hast  thou  iled? 
Nhexe  hast  thou  taken  up  thine  abode  ? 
We  sought  for  thy  instructions,  but  coun- 
sels were  darkened  by  words  without 
-nowledge.  We  soug-ht  for  thy  beau- 
■  ies,  and  the  picture  of  horrid  deformity 
^  v^as  exliibited  to  our  view.  We  sought 
i  u  thy  consolations,  and  our  souls  were 
pppalled  with  the  sounds  of  horror  and 
despair.  Surely  thou  art  despoiled  of 
thy  graces  and  thy  ornaments.  Surely 
thou  hast  resigned  the  lovely  honours 
of  thy  head.  We  took  thee  for  the  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings,  for  the  publisher 
of  love,  peace,  and  joy;  but  we  have 
seen  thee  clothed  with  terror,  and  strik- 
ing with  dismay  thy  slavish  worship- 
pers.    We  took  thee  for  the  support  and 


encouragement  of  virtue,  but,  alas  I  w« 
have  seen  all  that  accords  with  the  fed- 
ings  of  our  minds  despised  and  over 
looked,  and  we  have  seen  thy  blessing 
and  thy  rewards  attached  to  the  pride 
of  censorious  dogmatism,  to  the  confi- 
dei^ce  of  presumption,  and  to  the  un- 
meaning efiusions  of  false  zeal.  The 
soul  formed  to  sentiments  of  generosity 
sickens  at  the  prospect,  and  must  either 
rise  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  or  (dreadful  alternative)  shelter 
itself  in  infidel  repose. 

Let  us  therefore  pray  the  Father  of 
Spirits  that  He  would  dispel  tho2^e  clouds 
of  ignorance  and  error  which  overwhelm 
the  nations ;  that  He  would  enable  them 
to  see  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  its  Native 
purity ;  that  He  would  enable  them  to 
see  it  through  that  vail  of  mysticism 
with  which  the  pernicious  superstition 
of  men  hath  invested  it ;  that  He  would 
enable  them  to  see  it  as  the  offspring  of 
reason  *nd  virtue.  Then  tliey  will 
leave  their  dark  and  intricate  specula- 
tions. They  will  leom  to  relish  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel — that  affecting 
strain  of  sentiment  which  pervades  it 
— that  warm  spirit  of  benevolence  which 
it  breathes — those  sublime  precepts  of 
morality  which  it  inculcates.  They 
will  learn  to  admire  and  to  imitate  the 
rational  and  elevated  piety,  the  ardent 
charity,  the  pure  and  exalted  virtue  of 
Jesus  and  his  apostles. 


SERMON  II. 


The  Guilt  of  Calumny,* 

*' Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  brethren.  He  that  speaketh  evil  of  his  brother,  and  judgeth  hif 
brother,  speaketh  evil  of  the  law,  and  Judgeth  the  law :  bat  if  thou  judge  the  law,  thoa  ait 
not  a  doer  ot  the  law,  bat  a  judge." — JiMtss  iv.  11. 


It  is  not  calumny  to  speak  evil  of 
another  when  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
is  undeniable,  and  when  it  is  necessary 
to  defend  the  young  against  the  dan- 

*  No  dat«*  is  attached  either  to  this  sermon  or  to  that 
which  immedialoly  siicceedn  it.  llie  state  however  of 
tl«e  manuscripts,  and  the  style  uf  the  penmanship  (which 
from  the  mnrked  chaiKres  it  undergoes  at  different  suc- 
cosslTe  stages  is  aJtausl  of  itself  a  sufficient  ^iiide),  as 
well  as  certain  internal  nvidonceSt  carry  with  them  the 
convlctiun  that  these  two  sermons  were  among  the  very 
MrUeit  of  Or.  Cbalmera*  pulpit  prepan&ioua. 


gers  of  his  example.  It  is  not  calumny 
to  deal  out  to  vice  its  infamy  and  its 
correction — to  hold  it  up  to  the  tentw 
and  the  execration  of  the  neighbourhood 
— to  lay  open  the  secret  recesses  of 
hypocrisy — or  to  unmask  the  dissimv- 
lations  of  injustice.  If  this  is  to  be 
denounced  as  calumny,  vice  will  rei^ 
triumphant  in  the  world  ^public  opinioo 
will  lose  its  energy,  deceit  and  profii> 
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gacj  will  have  nothing  tp  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  indignation;  they  will 
lift  an  unabashed  countenance  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  lord  it  in  insolent  se- 
curity. Some  axe  for  carrying  the  vic- 
tory of  candour  to  a  disgusting  and  an 
affected  extremity.  I  hate  that  candour 
that  would  control  the  risings  of  a  gen- 
erous indignation,  where  guilt  is  open 
and  unquestionable ;  that  candour  which 
can  ape  Christian  charity,  while  it  looks 
with  patience  on  the  oppressions  or  the 
triumphs  of  injustice;  that  candour 
which  can  maintain  a  regulated  com- 
posure of  aspect,  though  it  sees  Virtue 
in  disgraced,  and  vice  enthroned  in  the 
honours  bf  preferment ;  that  well-bred 
accommodation  which  can  smile  equally 
on  all.  and  sit  in  contentment  amid  the 
general  decay  of  worth  and  principle. 
Such  a  man  as  this  passes  for  a  lover 
of  peace,  an  excellent  member  of  soci- 
ety, who  never  thinks  of  disturbing  our 
repose  by  his  furious  and  turbulent  in- 
vectives— who  never  obtrudes  his  own 
offensive  peculiarities  of  temper  or  of 
opinion — ^^vho  never  acts  the  firebrand 
of  mischief,  but  suffers  us  to  proceed  in 

Suietness.  But  to  complete  the  picture, 
lis  good-natured  accommodating  man 
has  sometimes  an  interest  to  mind, 
which  requires  him  on  the  one  hand  to 
yield  to  the  reigning  corruptions,  and 
on  the  other  to  depress  the  credit  and 
pretentions  of  an  obnoxious .  individual. 
Let  us  observe  the  plan  which  this 
enlsmy  to  evil-speaking  and  to  every- 
thing that  is  violent  and  intemper- 
ate, let  us  observe  the  plan  he  pursues 
to  time  it  to  his  purposes.  This  pat- 
tern of  Christian  temp^  will  find  it 
necessary  to  throw  out  his  insinuations, 
but  then  he  wiU  do  it  with  decency ;  he 
will  betray' no  rash  or  unguarded  viol- 
ence ;  he  will  trample  on  no  established 
ceremonial ;  he  \^'ill  speak  kindness  and 
smile  complacency  on  the  victim  of  his 
resentment;  he  will  honour  him  with 
the  attentions  of  politeness,  and  share 
with  him  the  hour  of  mirth  and  convi- 
viality. Some  feelings  of  malignity 
may  rankle  in  his  bosom — ^^but  then  he 
does  not  offend  by  the  ostentation  of 
them.  Some  secret  mischief  may  be 
brooding  in  his  intentions,  but  then  he 
does  not  alarm  by  his  menaces.  What- 
ever is  calculated  to  agitate  or  terrify,  he 


kindly  withdraws  from  his  observation 
and  delights  him  by  his  manners  and 
civility,  though  he  find  it  convenient  at 
times  to  make  free  with  his  character 
— ^propagate  in  secret  the  tale  of  infamy 
— set  all  his  low  rabble  of  emissaries  on 
the  work  of  misrepresentation  —  and 
awaken  the  contempt  or  hostility  of  a 
deluded  public.  Yet  such  is  the  false 
esteem  of  calumny,  which  pervades 
these  scenes  of  interest  and  competition 
— ^where  the  artifices  of  mere  policy 
have  perverted  every  sentiment  of  jus- 
tice, and  crushed  every  genuine  and 
unaffected  feeling  of  the  heart — where 
the  indignation  of  a  mind  at  glaring 
and  acknowledged  guilt,  is  ascribed  to 
the  working  of  a  foul-mouthed  malig- 
nity— while  not  a  man  appears  to  lift 
the  voice  of  remonstrance  against  the 
character  of  him  who.  under  the  sem- 
blances of  a  smooth  exterior,  will  spread 
his  deceitful  insinuations  and  work  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  of  the  upright. 

The  guilt  of  calumny  lies  in  the 
three  following  circumstances:  First, 
in  the  imperfection  of  that  evidence 
upon  which  the  calumny  is  founded. 
Second,  in  the  injury  it  does  to  the  un- 
happy victim.  Third,  in  its  prejudicial 
effects  upon  the  general  interests  of  vir- 
tue. 

Fr^t.  then,  as  to  the  imperfection  of  the 
evidence.  There  are  some  actions  which 
carry  villainy  on  the  very  face  of  them, 
and  which  can  meet  with  no  quarter  even 
from  the  meekness  of  charity — such  as 
the  foulness  of  a  murder,  the  infamy 
of  artful  and  deliberate  seduction,  thf 
desertion  of  a  parent  who  is  left  by- the 
ingratitude  of  his  children  to  the  soli- 
tude and  helplessness  of  age.  the  brazen 
effrontery  of  falsehood,  which  can  re- 
joice in  the  success  of  its  artifices,  and 
laugh  at  the  unsuspecting  simplicity^  of 
the  virtuous.  There  are  other  actions 
where  the  merit  is  ambiguous  or  un- 
certain, and  this  is  the  favourite  field  for 
the  exercise  of  calumny.  When  a  man 
relieves  a  beggar  in  the  street,  it  may 
be  the  impulse  of  generous  emotion,  but 
calumny  will  tell  you  it  is  the  vanity 
of  ostentation.  When  a  man  stops  sliort 
in  the  career  of  prosperity,  and  resigns 
himself  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditors,  it 
may  be  the  cruelty  of  misfortune,  bul 
calumny  will  tell  you* of  his  concealed 
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treasure,  of  bis  fictitious  entries,  of  his 
sly  and  artful  evasions.  When  a  man 
pelves  himself  to  mirth  and  to  company, 
it  may  be  the  innocent  act  of  a  con- 
vivial and  benevolent  heart,  but  ca- 
lumny will  tell  you  of  his  midnight 
excess,  of  his  habitual  licentiousness, 
of  his  extravagant  dissipation.  When 
we  hear  in  the  house  the  music  of  family 
devotion,  it  may  be  in  the  spirit  of  old 
and  respectable  piety,  but  calumny  will 
lell  you  of  the  rigour  of  puritanical 
solemnity,  or  the  disgusting  mask  of 
the  hypocrite.  When  a  man  is  pros- 
ecuting the  claims  of  justice,  it  may  be 
with  all  the  purity  of  upright  and  hon- 
ourable intentions,  but  calumny  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  the  gripe  of  avarice  or 
the  insolence  of  oppression.  Where 
candour  would  hesitate,  calumny  as- 
sumes the  tone  of  authority.  Where 
candour  would  demand  proof  an^  in- 
vestigation, calumny  gives  her  confident 
decisions.  Where  candour  is  for  wait- 
ing in  silence  and  suspending  her  judg- 
ments, calumny  draws  her  precipitate 
inference,  and  indulges  in  all  the  tem- 
erity of  invective.  Where  candour  is 
for  checking  the  progress  of  a  malicious 
report  as  unwarranted  by  evidence, 
calumny  renews  all  her  efforts  and 
gives  fresh  activity  to  the  circulation. 
Where  the  merit  of  an  action  is  dis- 
guised by  the  uncertainty  of  its  evi- 
dence, or  the  ambiguity  of  its  complex- 
ion, candour  always  gives  her  decision 
on  the  side  of  innocence  and  of  mercy, 
but  it  is  the  delight  of  calumny  to  give 
,  it  a  dark,  malignant  colouring,  and,  to 
send  it  round  to  infamy  and  reprobation. 
You  must  all  have  observed  the  succes- 
sive additions  that  are  given  to  the  tale 
of  scandal  as  it  circulates  through  a 
neighbourhood.  They  sometimes  pro- 
ceed from  malice,  but  oftener  I  believe 
from  an  idle,  gossiping  propensity — 
from  the  love  of  being  listened  to  with 
astonishment — from  3ie  want,  not  of 
heart  and  tenderness,  but  from  the  want 
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of  cautious  and  reflecting  prudence — 
from  the  hurry  and  inadvertence  of  the 
moment  when  acquaintances  meet,  and 
the  happy  hour  is  given  to  thoughtless- 
ness and* to  gayety.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  thoughtlessness  is 
criminal  when  it  is  employed  in  giving 
•urrency  to  falsehood — ^when  it  tends  to 


mislead  society  on  a  matter  of  such 
sacred  importance  as  the  character  of 
one  of  its  members — when  it  consigns 
the  upright  to  shame  and  to  infamy — 
when  it  sets  up  the  hasty  cry  of  execra- 
tion in  cases  where  the  evidence  is  un- 
certain, and  candour  tells  us  to  for- 
bear. 

The  action  which  calumny  condemns 
in  its  unhappy  victim  should  be  at- 
tributed to  him  with  hesitation,  because 
in  each  step  of  its  progress  the  story  is 
apt  to  gain  an  addition  irom  the  mistakes 
of  the;  inconsiderate,  or  from  the  fabri- 
cations of  a  deliberate  malignity.  The 
motive  from  which  the  action  is  said  to 
have  originated  should,  if  possible,  be 
assigned  with  still  greater  hesitation, 
because  it  lies  in  the  heart — it  hides  in 
a  veil  of  impenetrable  secrecy — it  is 
unseen  by  every  eye  save  Omniscience 
— it  is  written  on  no  record  save  the 
book  of  judgment — it  remains  untold 
till  that  awful  day  wh.en  the  universe 
shall  hear  it — when  the  worlds  shall 
assemble  round  our  Redeemer's  throne, 
and  listen  to  the  revelations  of  justice. 
There  is  no  subject  that  demands  more 
time  aiid  more  investigation  than  a 
question  of  character ;  yet  how  seldom 
do  men  think  of  suspending  their  judg- 
ment— ^how  rash  and  how  presumptuous 
in  their  decisions — ^how  prone  to  malic- 
ious interpretation  in  cases  that  are  am- 
biguous— how  fond  of  ir*dulging  in  the 
ejoquence  of  invective,  and  how  elated 
with  the  malignant  pleasure  of  throw- 
ing ridi.cu]e  on  the  absent,  and  sending 
the  tale  of  detraction  through  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  peculiarity  which  you  must 
all  have  observed,  that  where  the  case 
i»  positively  uncertain  the  general  pro- 
pensity is  to  give  it  on  th*e  §ide  of  con- 
demnation— to  attach  to  it  the  most 
malignant  construction  of  which  it  is 
susceptible — to  dress  it  up  in  the  colours 
of  infamy,  and  to  give  all  the  confidence 
of  truth  to  what  are  at  best  but  the 
fancies  of  a  suspicious  temper.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  world  is  ever  doing 
the  grossest  injustice  to  individuals — 
that  the  innocent  are  at  times  repelled 
by  the  scowl  of  suspicion — that  virtue 
labours  under  the  contempt  of  a  deluded 
people — that  the  man  whose  heart  rises 
in  all  the  warmth  of  affection  can  ofteu 
meet  with  no  eye  of  kindness  to  chect 
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him,  no  friend  to  enlighten  the  solitude 
of  his  bosom.  There  is  a  worth  tliat 
escapes  the  eye  of  an  unthinking  world 
— a  deed  of  exalted  charity  that  they 
never  hear  of — a  tear  of  secret  affection 
that  shrinks  from  notice,  and  courts  the 
indulgence  of  retirement — a  life  spent 
in  unseen  acts  of  beneficence  which  are 
only  recorded  in  the  book  of  heaven. 
To  all  this  the  world  is  a  stranger ;  it 
sees  not  the  heart ;  it  forms  its  estimate 
ipon  the  appearances  of  a  delusive  ex- 
terior; it  .overlooks  the  intention,  and 
in  the  temerity  of  ifs  heedless  decisions, 
will  lacerate  and  deform  the  best  of  char- 
acters. The  world  is  the  slave  of  man- 
ners. It  will  love  you  if  you  can  put 
on  the  smiling  countenance  of  affection ; 
it  will  give  you  credit  for  a  social  and 
benevolent  heart  if  you  can  lead  your 
company  to  mirth,  and  maintain  the 
frank  and  open  air  of  an  undissembled 
ho^^esty.  But  how  many  of  the  first 
of  our  race  are  incapable  of  manner — 
are  oppressed  by  the  embarrassments  of 
modesty — shrink -from  the  observation 
of  the  world — ^give  themselves  up  to  the 
silence  of  an  awkward  timidity,  and 
under  the  disguise  of  a  cold  and  un- 
promising exterior,  are  received  in  every 
company  with  the  frowns  of  antipathy 
and  disgust.  The  character  of  such  a 
man  is  not  known  beyond  the  little  cir- 
cle of  his  friends  and  of  his  family — of 
those  poor  whom  his  bounty  sustains, 
and  those  cottages  which  his  charity 
enlightens.  He  lives  to  obscurity,  and 
dies  in  forgetfulness ;  no  epitaph  to  bla- 
zon his  virtues — no  pomp  of  heraldry 
to  embalm  his  remembrance.  His 
death  is  never  heard  of  amonff  the  tid- 
ings  of  the  market-place.  His  only 
memorial  is  the  memorial  of  simple  and 
unnoticed  virtue — the  tears  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  regret  of  his  humble 
neighbourhood. 

Let  the  sense  of  our  ignoremce  restrain 
a  disposition  to  rash  and  unthinking  cal- 
umny. The  action  is  often  transformed 
by  the  errors  of  inadvertence,  or  the  ar- 
tifices of  a  wilful  misrepresentation.  The 
motive  is  as  often  disguised  from  the 
secret  aftd  unknown  circumstances  on 
which  it  is  founded.  To  tell  the  motive 
we  must  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the 
heart  which  sits  in  ai:  invisible  retire- 
ment, and  eludes  the  penetration  of 
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mortals.  In  deciding  upon  a  partial 
view  of  circumstances  we  run  the  risk 
of  a  total  misconception ;  the  addition 
of  a  single  fact  will  often  suffice  to  re- 
verse the  judgment  we  had  formed  and 
to  convince  us  that  that  action  is  laud- 
able which,  in  the  temerity  of  our  un- 
thinking ignorance,  we  had  before  pro- 
nounced to  be  criminal.  When  a  man 
shuts  himself  up  in  retirement,  and  ab- 
stains from  the  expenses  of  hospitality, 
calumny  will  immediately  denounce  him 
as  an  avaricious  and  unsociable  charar 
ter ;  but  calumny  should  stop  its  mouth 
when  it  hears  that  all  the  savings  of 
this  frugality  are  given  to  support  the 
infirmity  of  an  aged  parent.  When  a 
man  gives  up  the  labourious  exercises 
of  his  employment,  and  becomes  an 
humble  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
others,  calumny  will  instantly  ascribe 
it  to  the  love  of  ease  and  of  indolence ; 
but  calumny  should  soften  its  decision 
when  it  hears  that  his  strength  is  wasted 
by  the  secret  and  unnoticed  visitations 
of  disease.  When  a  man  keeps  back 
from  the  celebration  of  a  sacrament, 
calumny  will  talk  of  his  impious  con- 
tempt tor  ordinances;  but  calumny 
should  assume  a  milder  tone  when  it 
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hears  that  under  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child  he  has  withdrawn  himself  to  the 
grief  of  solitude,  and  labours  under  all 
the  agitations  of  a  dark  and  disordered* 
melahcholy.  When  a  man  turns  away 
from  solicitations  of  charity,  calumny 
may  say  that  it  is  the  gripe  of  avarice ; 
but  calumny  should  reserve  its  sentence 
when  it  hears  that  he  is  on  the  eve  of 
falling  in  the  tide  of  bankruptcy,  and 
that  he  will  sSrrender  the  wreck  of  his 
fortune  to  satisfy  the  higher  claims  of 
justice  and  of  his  creditors.  Ignorant 
then  as  we  are  of  motives  and  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  learn  to  be  cau- 
tious and  hesitating  on  a  question  of 
character,  to  check  every  slanderous  and 
malignant  propensity,  to  feel  how  much 
is  due  to  truth  and  justice,  and  if  not 
able  to  hush  to  abhor  the  tale  of  infamy. 
Let  us  at  least  withdraw  our  counte* 
nance  from  its  propagation,  and  blush 
to  prostitute  our  testimony  to  the  un- 
supported assertions  of  a  petty  and  con- 
temptible scandal  What  can  be  said 
of  those  who  sit  in  close  convention  and 
plot  the  massacre  of  a  virtuous  rcputa* 
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tion,  wto  delight  to  survey  human  na- 
ture in  its  most  odious  and  degrading 
attitudes,  who  look  with  an  exultjng 
eye  over  the  deformed  exhibitions  of 
vice  and  folly,  who  seem  to  feast  on  the 
melancholy  picture  of  another's  guilt, 
whose  ears  are  only  opened  to  the  tale 
of  detraction,  and  whose  mouths  are 
only  opened  to  traduce  and  to  vilify? 
If  anything  can  add  to  our  indignation 
it  is  the  midnight .  and  impenetrable 
secrecy  under  which  these  proceedings 
are  conducted,  the  artful  insinuations 
they  practice  against  him  whom  they 
have  singled  out  as  the  victim  of  their 
calumny,  the  cowaxdly  advantages  that 
they  take  of  his  absence,  the  smile  of 
affection  and  civility  which  they  can 
force  into  their  countenance,  while  their 
heart  is  brooding  over  the  most  dark 
and  malignant  purposes.  Let  it  be  re- 
memberea  that  we  may  be  guilty  of 
calumny  without  speakmg  evil.  This 
is  the  most  odious  and  disjo^usting  of  all 
calumny ;  not  an  open  and  intrepid  as- 
sertion, but  a  cowardly  insinuation,  a 
hint,  a  sneaking  indirect  artifice,  an  ex- 
pression, of  regret,  a  distant  allusion  to 
set  malignity  to  the  work  of  conjecture, 
and  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  your 
company.  This  is  calumny  in  fact 
though  not  in  form.  It  is  sure  to  be 
accompanied  with  all  the  mischief  of 
calumny.  It  gives  sufficient  foundation 
for  a  tale  to  circulate  through  the  coun- 
try, an  impression  to  run  through  all 
the  workshops  of  scandal  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, a  groundwork  from  which  a 
diseased  &ncy  will  conjure  up  its  images 
of  guilt  and  of  profligacy,  a  report  which, 
however  trifling  in  its  c^tomencement. 
will  rise  through  successive  additions  to 
a  ruinous  and  malignant  falsehood- .  Let 
the  tale  of  detraction  be  listened  to  with 
distrust  Much  is  to  be  deducted ;  all 
the  errors  that  gradually  creep  into  rep- 
resentations from  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
careless,  or  the  knowing  and  deliberate 
fabrications  of  the  malignant ;  all  the 
errors  that  proceed  from  our  ignorance 
of  other  circumstances  by  which  the 
merit  of  the  action  may  be  most  essen- 
tially affectecl ;  and  above  all,  the  errors 
that  proceed  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
heart,  and  of  its  secret  and  unfathom- 
able mysteries.  Such  is  the  openness 
•f  the  public  ear  to  the  tale  of  detrac- 


tion that  calumny  is  too  often  8ucc^» 
ful  even  in  her  most  base  and  unprin- 
cipled efforts.  No  virtue  however  ex 
alted  can  escape  her  foul  and  pestilential 
attacks ;  she  can  array  the  loveliness  of 
innocence  in  the  garb  of  infamy,  and 
turn  the  scowl  of  every  eye  against  th 
most  pure  and  upright  and  gentle  of 
characters.  This  is  an  awful  combina- 
tion of  wickedness — the  combination  of 
malignity  and  falsehood — a  combination 
against  all  that  is  sacred  in  truth,  and 
all  that  is  endearing  in  domestic  tran- 
quillity— a  combination  against  the  hap- 
piness of  families  and  the  peace  of  so 
ciety — a  combination  against  the  reign 
of  virtue  in  the  world,  and  against  the 
best  comforts  which  cheer  and  alleviate 
the  lot  of  humanity. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  head  of 
discourse — The  sufferings  which  calum- 
ny inflicts  upon  its  unhappy  victim.  All 
are  born  to  feel  the  salutary  control  of 
public  opinion.  It  is  a  most  powerful 
engine  for  the  preservation  of  virtue. 
Men  will  compass  sea  and  land  tc 
gain  the  applause  of  their  countrymen. 
Enough  for  them  the  reward  of  honour- 
Me  distinction.  It  is  the  voice  of  glory 
to  which  they  listen,  and  the  voice  is 
omnipotent.  It  is  to  the  inspiration  of 
her  voice  that  we  owe  all  that  is  exalted 
in,  patriotism,  in  war.  in  philosophy. 
For  her  the  statesman  will  bravely 
maintain  his  integrity,  and  to  be  the 
man  of  the  people  he  will  renounce  the 
favour  of  princes  and  the  gains  of  a  pet- 
ty ambition.  For  her  the  commander 
will  meet  death  with  a  fearless  counte- 
nance, and  eye  with  intrepid  composure 
the  scenes  of  blood  and  ot  violence  into 
which  he  is  entering.  For  her  the  stu- 
dent sits  by  the  li^ht  of  the  midnight 
taper,  and  in  the  animating  anticipations 
of  future  eminence  can  renounce  without 
a  sigh  the  charms  of  indolence  and  of 
gayety.  Even  to  the  home-bred  walkf 
of  life  and  of  business  the  voice  of  glory 
is  not  a  stranger.  You  will  meet  witn 
ambition  in  the  lowest  cottages  of  tho 
country.  Its  aim  is  humble,  but  i» 
is  only  the  obscurity  of  circumstances 
which  restrains  it.  In  kind  and  in  char- 
acter it  is  the  same  with  that  ambition 
which  figures  to  the  eye  of  the  world  on 
a  more  exalted  theatre — the  same  un- 
wearied and  persevering  constancy  in 
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tbe  prosecution  of  its  objeet,  the  sattie 
jisftlousy  of  reputation,  the  sluaie  insatia- 
ble appetite  for  applause,  the  same  tri- 
umphant elevation  in  the  moment  of 
success,  the  same  misery  Under  the  of- 
ferings of  distlppointment  To  see  mian 
it  is  not  necessary  to  traverse  all  coun- 
tries/or  to  witness  all  the  Varieties  of 
religion  and  government.  It  is  not 
nece^ary  to  ^ep  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  little  town  oir  hamlet  in  whieh  Prov- 
idence has  placed  you.  You  will  meet 
with  all  the  elements  of  human  charac- 
ter in  the  rustic  abodes  of  simplicity 
and  nature.  You  will  there  meet  with 
that  ambition  which  if  placed  in  a 
higher  sphere  would  scatter  disorder 
among  the  nations,  and  strive  to  control 
the  destiny  of  empiries.  You  will  meet 
with  that  cruelty  which,  if  at  the  head 
of  a  victorit)Us  army,  would'  carry  out- 
rage and  violence  into  the  habitations 
of  the  innocent,  and  kindle  in  malig- 
nant joy  at  the  barbarity  of  war.  You 
will  meet  with  that  lavarice  which,  if 
elevated  to  the  management  of  a  prov- 
ince, would  fill  die  country  with  taxa- 
tion, and  flourish  on  the  distress  and 
poverty  of  millions.  You  will  also  m^t 
with  all  the  more  virtuous  and  honour- 
able propensities  of  the  mind,  with  that 
goodness  which  in  a  higher  sphere  would 
have  risen  to  an  exalted  patriotism,  with 
that  contempt  for  the  disgraceful  which 
would  have  lifted  its  voice  against  the 
measures  of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate 
policy,  with  that  firmness  which  would 
have  withstood  the  frown  of  power  and 
die  fury  of  popular  commotion. — But  to 
return  'fh)m  this  digression. 

What  in  the  higiiest  stations  of  soci- 
ety is  called  respect  for  the  public  opin- 
ion, is  in  humbler  and  more  contracted 
spheres  called  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Respect  for  the 
opinion  of  others  is  a  constant  but  irre- 
sistible principle  in  the  human  constitu- 
tion. To  disdain  it  is  the  boast  of  an 
affected  independence :  it  is  an  effusion 
of  vanity;  it  is  an  idle  pretence  to  a 
stoical  and  romandc  elevation  of  charac- 
ter. Not  a  man,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
but  feels  l^is  dependence  on  public  opin- 
ion. Even  though  armed  with  the 
donsciousness  of  integrity  he  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  pay  homage  p.t  its 
ihrine    Yon  will  seldom,  I  may  say 


you  will  never^  meet  witii  an  exampla 
of  independence  solitary  and  unsup 
ported — an  independence  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  th^  consciousness  of 
virtue  and  the  silent  reflections  of  a 
desolate  and  unbefriended  bosom^ — an 
independence  that  can  brave  the  scowl 
of  every  eye  and  the  desestion  of  all  its 
acquaintances.  A  man  of  firm  and  in- 
dependent energy  will  at  times  appeal 
who  can  stand  before  the  eye  of  the 
woild  in  the  maisly  and  iAtrepid  attitude 
of  defiance;  but  I  contend  that  this 
energy  is  supported  from  without.  It 
is-  supported'  by  the  testimony  of  some 
selected  pbrson  on  whose  esteem  he 
places  his  pride  and  his  enjoyment;  it 
is  supported  by  the  anticipation  of  that 
day  when  the  e^es  of  the  public  shall  be 
opened  and  their  curses' con  Vei!ted  into 
admiration  and  gratitude;  it  is  sup- 
ported, in  fact,  by  th'at  very  respect  for 
public  opinion  which  he  now  professes 
to  disown,  aiMl  of  which  his  proceedings 
would'  speak  him  to  be  totally  divested. 
But  take  from  him  the,  last  remnants 
of  his  friends,  take  from  him  his  last 
refuge  against  the  malignity  of  an  un- 
thinking world,  give  him  no  eye  of  wel- 
come to  which  he  may  retire  from  the 
persecutions  of  injustice,  let  every  coun- 
tenance bear  hatred  against  him,  and 
let  there  be  no  voice  of  kindness  to  alle- 
viate the  gloom  of  his  solitude,  he  will 
fall  even  though  encompassed  with  the 
armor  of  virtue ;  the  accumulated  weight 
of  infamy  will  be  unsupportable  to  him; 
he  will  pine  away  in  the  anguish  of 
desertion,  and  welcome  the  silence  of 
the  grave  as  his  only  retreat  frcnn  the 
horrors  of  this  world's  cruelty.  Let  the 
severity  of  the  world's  opinion  then  be 
reserved  as  the  punishment  and  the 
correction  of  vice.  But  calumny  directs 
this  severity  sigainst  the  virtuous.  Ca- 
lumny dooms  the  upright  to  contempt 
and  infamy.  Calumny  tramples  on  all 
distinctions  of  character^  and  makes  any 
man  a  victim  to  her  malicious  artifices. 
To  take  away  a  good  name  is  to  take 
away  the  dearest  privilege  of  integrity. 
It  is  to  take  away  the  last  consolation 
of  the  unfortunate.  It  is  to  take  away 
that  generous  pride  which  glows  even 
in  the  poor  man's  bosom,  and  supports 
the  vigor  of  his  purposes.  Ask  him 
who  has  gone  through  life,  and  felt  its 
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vicissitudes,  who  has  outlived  the  wreck 
of  his  circum8tances,<and  is  forced  in 
the  evening  of  his  days  to  descend  to 
the  humble  tenement  of  poverty — ^he 
will  tell  you  that  he  has  not  lost  all 
while  his  character  remains  to  him — 
that  he  still  inherits  the  best  gift  which 
providence  can  bestow — the  sympathy  of 
an  affectionate  neighbourhood.  Dreary 
is  the  winter  of  his  age,  but  it  has  the 
homage  of  a  sincere  esteem  to  soothe 
and  to  enhghfen  it  Sad  is  the  fall  of 
his  fiEimily;  but  why  should  they  feel 
themselves  degraded? — none  can  im- 
peach their  honesty  or  attach  dishonor 
to  their  name.  To  the  eye  of  sentiment, 
a  man  like  this  appears  more  respectable 
than  even  in  his  better  days  of  opulence 
and  comfort.  We  venerate  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  unfortunate — of  him  who 
bears  up  with  cheerfulness  against  the 
hardships  which  heaven  has  inflicted — 
of  him  who  retires  in  silence  and  gives 
the  remainder  of  his  years  to  peaceful 
obscurity,  who  spends  the  everting  of 
his  life  m  humble  and  uncomplaining 
patience,  whorti  experience  has  taught 
wisdom,  and  wisdom  has  taught  the 
exalted  lessons  of  contentment  and  piety. 
To  pursue  the  unfortunate  with  calumny 
is  to  give  the  last  aggravation  to  their 
sufierings.  It  is  to  make  them  poor 
indeed.  It  is  to  add  to  the  pangs  of  that 
heart  that  is  already  wrung  with  the 
cruelty  of  misfortune.  It  is  removing 
the  only  support  that  is  left  to  them  in 
this  dark  and  uncertain  world.  It  is  to 
bestrew  with  thorns  that  weary  jouruey 
which  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  make 
otherwise  so  painful.  There  are  some 
minds  of  peculiar  sensibility  which  can- 
not withstand  the  scowl  of  prejudice 
and  disdain,  to  whom  dislike  is  painful 
and  whose  every  joy  withers  away  at 
the  glance  of  coldness.  How  severe  to 
such  is  the  rude  touch  of  calumny! 
How  cruel  to  withdraw  the  smiles  of 
afl^ection  from  liim  whose  every  purpose 
is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of. benevolence, 
to  sting  by  coarse  imputations  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  bosom,  to  distress  by  an  un- 
kind look  that  heart  which  breathes  all 
the  soul  of  goodness  and  honesty.  To 
a  man  of  kind  intentions  the  frown  of 
hatred  is  insupportable.  He  knows  that 
he  does  not  deserve  it,  and  he  feels  its 
injustice.     Heaven  can  witness  his  in- 


tegrity, and  it  is  hard  that  the  world 
should  be  to  him  a  wilderness,  or  that 
the  tranquility  of  his  life  should  be  out- 
ragged  by  the  eflects  of  a  malignant 
calumny.  I  do  not  say  that  the  world 
in  its  unkind  treatment  of  virtue  is  ac- 
tuated by  a  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty :  I 
impute  it  to  rash  and  unthinking  igno- 
rance ;  I  regard  it  as  a  dupe  to  uxe  ma- 
licious artifices  of  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  misleading  the  public  opinion, 
and  in  tarnishing  the  honours  of  an  up< 
right  and  respectable  character.  When 
the  world  is  undeceived,  it  is  ever  ready 
to  do  justice  to  «those  whom  it  has  in- 
jured by  its  opinion — to  sympathize 
with  them  in  their  unmerited  sufllerings 
— to  assert  the  cause  of  disgraced  and 
persecuted  virtue,  and  to  raise  the  voice 
of  a  generous  indignation  against  the 
arts  of  an  u xifeeli ng  calu mny .  But  how 
oflen  does  it  happen  that  the  world  is 
never  undeceived;  that' prejudice  has 
shut  its  ears  against  the  representations 
of  the  candid;  that  the  remonstrances 
of  the  injured  are  never  listened  to;  that 
they  are  given  to  the  wind ;  that  they 
are  never  heard  till  he  reach  the  grave's 
peaceful  retreat,  and  unbosom  his  sor- 
rows to  that  heavenly  witness  who  has 
seen  all  his  griefs  and  all  his  errors? 
The  public  mind  of  every  free  country 
is  generous,  and  ready  to  award  to  the 
deserving  its  tribute  of  admiration  and 
gratitude.  But  though  the  public  mind 
be  generous,  it  is  the  slave  of  prejudice 
and  misconception.  It  takes  its  tone 
from  the  reigning  system  of  policy  an(/ 
of  opinion.  In  the  hands  of  the  artful 
it  can  be  fashioned  into  an  instrument 
of  injustice,  persecution,  and  revenge. 
The  history  of  our  own  country  furnishes 
innumerable  examples  of  men  consigned 
to  infamy  and  to  desertion  for  having 
uttered  a  sentiment  offensive  to  the 
reigning  politics  of  the  day — for  having 
given  way  to  the  warmth  of  an  honest 
enthusiasm — for  rising  in  all  the  ardour 
of  an  exalted  patriotism — ^for  lifting  up 
their  voice  and  their  testimony  against 
the  measures  of  a  corrupt  and  domineer- 
ing influence.  I  do  not  say  that  when 
the  public  combine  against  the  fame  or 
the  interest  of  such  a  character  they  do 
it  in  the  spirit  of  malignity.  Thev  are 
deceived.  They  are  the  dupes  of  im- 
posture.    A  false  alarm  is  made  to  oc 
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eup7  the  public  ear.  The  ardour  of 
patriotism  is  stigmatized  as  the  turbu- 
lence of  rebellion.  We  at  times  hear 
of  men  lying  under  a  cloud.  Trace 
th%  ignominy  of  these  men  to  its  founda- 
tion, and  you  will  often  find  that  it 
originates  in  a  political  artifice — ^in  a 
cry  set  up  by  an  interested  combina- 
tion of  enemies — ^in  the  unprincipled 
hostility  of  the  powerful  against  an  ob- 
noxious individual — ^in  the  virulent  and 
rancourous  malignity  of  a  domineer- 
ing party.  Examples  of  this  kind  are 
not  confined  to  the  great  theatre  of 
political  contention.  You  will  meet 
with  it  in  every  petty  district  of  the 
country — in  our  towns  where  ancient 
integrity  is  disgraced,  and  a  putrid 
electioneering  morality  deals  calumny 
against  the  virtuous ;  in  our  corporations 
where  monopoly  reigns  triumphant,  and 
envy  and  interest  combine  to  crush  the 
independence  of  an  aspiring  character ; 
and  m  all  those  numerous  departments 
o[  life  and  of  business  where  the  eager- 


ness of  competition  stirs  up  every  wickeil 
passion  of  the  heart,  and  throws  it  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  principle. 

The  mischief  of  calumny  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  object  against  which  it  is 
directed  It  invades  the  peace  of  his 
family;  its  cruelty  descends  to  the 
youngest  of  his  children  who  can  blush 
at  a  father's  disgrace,  oi*  Avhose  little 
bosom  can  fire  indignant  at  the  asper- 
sion of  a  father's  inte^ity.  A  parent's 
reputation  is  a  sacred  inheritance.  It 
reflects  luster  on  all  his  connections. 
His  children  lifl  their  heads  in  triumph 
amid  the  ills  of  poverty  and  misfortune. 
They  carry  him  to  the  grave,  but  the 
remembrance  of  his  example  remains 
with  them — ^it  proves  the  guardian  of 
their  integrity;  corruption  in  vain  of- 
fers her  cdlurements,  there  is  a  princi- 
ple within  them  that  proves  at  once 
their  pride  and  their  protection — ^it  is 
the  image  of  that  departed  father  whom 
they  study  to  emulate  and  to  admire  . 


SERMON  in. 

The  Troubled  Heart  ComforU^. 
^  Lei  not  yoar  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  befieve  also  in  me.** — Jovis  zit.  i. 


It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  images 
employed  to  represent  human  life  are 
significant  of  weakness,  instability,  and 
sufferinsr — a  pilqfrimaqfe.  a  dark  and 
toilsome  journey,  a  wilderness  of  tears, 
a  scene  of  vanity,  a  tale  of  which  the 
remembrance  vanishes,  a  flower  which 
every  blast  of  heaven  can  wither  into 
decay.  From  the  helplessness  of  in- 
fancy to  the  decrepitude  of  ao^e  the  life 
of  man  is  an  endless  scene  ol  care  and 
of  anxiety — at  one  time  agitated  by  the 
sufierings  of  a  disappointed  ambition, 
at  another  labouring  under  the  infir- 
mity of  disease,  at  another  depressed 
by  the  hardships  of  society,  at  another 
humbled  under  the  frown  of  pride  and 
insolence,  at  another  afllicted  by  the 
awful  desolations  which  death  makes 
among  friends-and  among  families.  The 
grave  is  said  to  be  a  refuge  from  the 
Dains  and  suflerings  of  mortality ;  but 


without  the  light  of  the  gospel  how  cold 
and  how  dreary  are  its  consolations— 
what  a  dread  uncertainty  in  the  region 
which  lies  beyond  it !  The  body  is  laid 
in  the  churchyard ;  but  where  is  the  de- 
parted spirit?  The  bones  are  mingling 
with  the  dust  of  the  ground ;  but  can 
the  life  and  sensibility  of  the  mind  be 
extinguished  ?  The  flesh  is  a  prey  to 
worms ;  but  will  you  say  that  intelli 
gence  can  die,  or  that  the  soul  of  man 
can  wither  into  nothing?  Good  hea- 
vens! is  there  some  distant  land  to 
which  the  ghosts  of  our  fathers  repair  ? 
Do  they  lift  the  voice  of  joy,  or  weep  in 
gloomy  remembrance  over  the  days  that 
are  past?  Does  felicity  reign  in  the 
abode  of  spirits,  or  do  tney  mourn  that 
immortality  which  condemns  them  to 
never-ending  years  of  pain  and  of  soli* 
tude?  Is  the  continuation  of  life  on 
the  other  side  of  the  grave  a  continua* 
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tion  of  that  wretchedness  which  dis- 
tresses the  present  existence  of  mortals? 
These  are  momentous  questions;  but 
who  is  there  to  satisfy  our  anxiety? 
No  visitation  of  li^ht  or  Knowledge  from 
the  tomb — no  midnight  whisper  of  de- 
parted friend  to  tell  us  the  secret  of  our 
path ;  all  is  doubt  and  apprehension  and 
impenetrable  silence.  Our  hearts  ai*e 
troubled  within  us.  and  seek  for  a  com- 
forter— ^and  a  Comforter  hath  come ;  the 
day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited 
us ;  the  secrets  of  futurity  have  been 
laid  open ;  a  celestial  splendour  now 
sits  on  the  habitations  of  darkness ;  a 
great  deliverer  hath  appeared,  who  is 
&e. healing  of  the  nations,  and  the  sal- 
vation of  cJl  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He 
comes  with  tidings  of  comfort :  "  In  my 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions.  Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled ;  ye  believe 
in  God,  believe  also  in  me." 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following 
discourse  I  shall  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  trouble  to  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  exposed  that  a  belief  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  is  not  calculated 
to  purify  or  to  alleviate.  But  in  preach- 
ing the  consolations  of  religion  there  is 
one  caution  that  cannot  be  too  frequently 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  Christians. 
These  consolations  can  only  be  address- 
ed to  the  sincere — to  him  who  can  ap- 
peal for  tliTe  honesty  of  his  principles  to 
something  more  substantial  than  the 
words  of  holiness  that  drop  from  his 
tongue,  or'  to  the  tears  of  penitential 
sorrow  that  flow  from  his  eyes — to  him 
who  can  appeal  to  the  purity  of  his  life, 
to  the  integrity  of  his  bargains,  to  his 
deeds  of -active  and  disinterested  benefi- 
cence, to  the  fair  and  open  generosity 
of  his  proceedings,  to  that  unspotted  in- 
nocence of  character  which  no  breath 
of  suspicion  can  defile,  no  calumny  can 
impeach.  It  is  only  to  a  character  like 
this  that  we  can  address  the  consola- 
tions of  the  gospel,  and  these  consola- 
tions are  the  most  exalted  privilege  of 
humanity.  They  are  the  great  remedy 
against  its  suflerings.  They  give  tri- 
umph and  elevation  to  the  wretched, 
strength  to  the  iniirm,  and  comfort  to 
the  bed  of  agony  and  disease.  This  is 
a  world  of  tears ;  but  the  gospel  tells 
us  that  he  who  soweth  in  tears  shall 
reap  in  joy.     It  points  out  to  us  the 


peace  of  a  blessed  eternity,  and  supports 
the  spirit  of  the  afflicted  by  the  trimph* 
jmt  anticipation  of  better  days.  Many 
are  the  evils  which  darken  and  distress 
the  pilgrimage  of  the  virtuous.  But  it 
is  a  pilgrimage  which  leads  them  to 
heaven,  to  those  mansions  of  felicity 
where  they  shall  rest  from  their  labours, 
and  ail  their  sorrows  be  forgotten.  The 
consolations  of  the  gospel  sustain  the 
heart  of  the  unfortunate ;  they  enlighten 
the  last  days  of  the  old  man  who  mourns 
in  all  the  helplessness  of  age ;  they  tell 
him  that  the  eye  of  his  Redeemer  is 
upon  him,  and  that  He  will  soon  trans* 
late  him  to  an  inheritance  of  unfading 
joy.  The  gospel  is  a  dispensation  of 
comfort.  It  is  the  good  man's  anchor. 
It  bids  him  rejoice  even  in  the  gloomiest 
hours  of  affliction.  It  chases  despair 
from  his  bosOm,  and  though  surrounded 
with  all  the  dreary  vicissitudes  of  this 
world,  he  can  rise  to  the  throne  of  tneicy 
in  songs  of  praise  and  of  gratitude. 
Such  are  the  triumphs  of  our  Redeem- 
er's  love — such  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  man  owes  to  his  Saviour — to  Him 
who  has  opened  the  path  to  immortal- 
ity, and  given  the  inheritance  of  angels 
to  the  frail  children  of  guilt  and  disobe- 
dience — to  Him  who  has  cheered  the 
awful  desolation  of  the  grave,  and  re- 
vealed to  us  the  triumphs  of  that  eter- 
nal day  which  lies  beyond  it — to  Him 
who  came  down  to  earth  with  the  tid- 
ings of  salvation,  and  taught  His  disci- 
ples to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
upright  Our  Saviour  felt  the  sufler- 
ings  of  humanity,  and  He  therefore 
knew  what  consolations  to  apply.  He 
felt  the  vanity  of  this  world's  pleasures, 
and  He  secures  to  us  a  treasure  in  hea- 
ven. He  felt  the  cruelty  of  this  world's 
hatred,  and  He  has  propitiated  for  us 
the  friendship  of  that  mighty  and  un- 
seen Being  whose  eye  is  continually 
upon  us,  and  whose  benevolence  ^iu 
never  desert  us.  He  felt  the  painful  se- 
verity of  this  world's  injustice,  and  He 
has  revecded  to  us  a  day  of  triumph  and 
of  deliverance,  when  He  will  come  to 
exalt  the  uprigl^t,  and  to  vindicate  the 
wrongs  of  suffering  innocence. 

When  our  Saviour  addressed  His  dis- 
ciples in  the  words  of  the  text,  their 
prospects  were  dreary  and  disconsolate. 
They  saw  enemies  multiply  on  ever; 
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•ide — the  stcrm  of  persecution  orather- 
ing;  they  saw  the  bigotry  of  a  deluded 
peoplr  in  arms  to  oppose  *  them;    they 
saw  fieir  numbers  weakened  every  hour 
by  the  desertion  of  the  people ;  they  saw 
themselves  withering  rapidly  away  into 
a  feeble  and  unprotected  remnant ;  they 
saw  the  rulers  of  the  country  in  fury 
against  them,  and  brooding  over  their 
awful  purposes  of  vengeance.      Such 
were  the  last  days  of  the  meek  and  pa- 
tient Jesus— deserted  by  all  but  a  chosen 
few  who  still  persevered  in  the  fidelity 
3f  their  attachment,  and  rallied  round 
to  support  Him  amid  the  storm  of  per- 
seculmg  violence.     Yes'!   the  disciples 
of  our  Saviour  have  left  us  a  noble  ex- 
ample of  friendship  and  independence. 
Theirs  was  the  pure  and  generous  intre- 
pidit)"  of  the  upright.     It  was  the  sa- 
cred elevation  of  principle.     It  was  the 
manly  and  commanding  attitude  of  vir- 
tue.    It  was  what  I  would  call  the  su- 
blime of  human  character ;  the  serenity 
of  conscious  rectitude ;  a  mind  enthroned 
on  the  tirm  and  immovable  basis  of  in- 
tegrity, and  that  can  maintain  its  tran- 
quillity while  tempests  rage,  and  the 
slackness  of  despair  gathers  around  it. 
What  an  interesting  picture ! — our  Sa- 
viour surrounded  with  the  little  band 
of  disciples  that  still  remained  to  Him 
-among  the  wreck  of  His  adherents,  sus- 
taining the  fortitude  T)f  their  spirits  in 
the  hour  of  terror.     O  religion !    how 
sublime  thy  triumphs — how  glorious 
thy  victories !     What  a  sacred  inde- 
pendence dost  thou  inspire !     What  a 
noble  superiority  over  the  passions  and 
weaknesses  of  mortality !     What  intre- 
pidity in  the  day  of  trial  and  of  danger ! 
What  calm  and  inward  elevation  even 
amid  the  terrors  of  martyrdom !     We 
do  not  now  live  under  these  terrors; 
but  there  is  no  generation  in  the  history 
of  man  that  is  exempted  from  affliction. 
There  is  a  sorrow  in  the  heart  of  man 
ivhich  nothing  but  religion  can  allevi- 
ate ;  a  trouble  that  can  find  no  refuse 
but  in  the  consolations  of  piety ;  a  dis- 
quietude that  can  only  rest  in  the  hope 
of  Leaven  ;  a  darkness  which  can  find 
no  relief  but  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
and  in  the  light  of  our  Redeemer's  coun- 
tenance. 

Lot  me  confine  myself  to  a  few  of  the 
lonfre  striking  examples  from  the  cata- 


logue of  human  afRictions.  There  is  the 
infirmity  of  disease — a  sickness  which 
all  the  administration  of  earthly  medi- 
cine cannot  alleviate;  a  disorder  that 
bears  down  upon  its  unhappy  victim, 
and  carries  him  through  years  of  pain 
and  of  languishing  to  the  grave  of  si- 
lence. There  are  some  into  whose 
gloomy*  chambers  the  light  of  day  never  , 
enters ;  who  moan  out .  a  dreary  exist- 
ence in  the  agony  of  distress ;  on  whom' 
the  hand  of  Providence  lies  heavy,  and 
whom  disease  in  the  severity  of  her  vis- 
itations has  numbered  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  wretched.  What  an  aggra- 
vation to  the  miseries  of  such  a  state 
when  it  is  embittered  by  the  hardships 
of  poverty ;  when  the  man  of  sickness 
can  meet  with  no  cordial  to  sustain  hihi, 
and  no  attendance  to  administer  to  his 
necessities;  when  he  has  nothing  to 
trust  to  but  the  reluctant  charity  of  a 
neighbour  whom  decency  has  compelled 
to  come  forward  with  the  offering  of  his 
services;  when  he  lies  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  restlessness  with  no  child  to  weep 
oyer  him — ^no  friend  to  support  him  in 
the  last  hours  of  his  pilgrimage — surely 
you  will  say  such  a  man  is  bom  to  an 
inheritance  of  melancholy  and  despair. 
But  there  is  no  melancholy  which  the 
religion  of  Jesus  cannot  enlighten :  no 
despair  which  His  consolatory  voice 
cannot  revive  into  confidence  and  joy. 
Christianitf  is  ever  present  to  soothe 
the  agonies  of  the  wretched ;  and  in  the 
last  struggles  of  the  dying  man  you 
may  see  the  picture  of  its  triumph.  He 
sees  death  approach  him  with  an  un- 
troubled heart  He  believes  in  God, 
and  he  believes  in  Jesus  His  messen- 
ger. The  grave  is  to  him  a  refuge  from 
suflTering,  and  the  passport  to  a  triumph- 
ant immortality.  To  him.  the  silence 
of  the  tomb  is  welcome.  He  lies  down 
in  quietness,  but  he  will  again  awaken 
to  the  light  of  an  everlasting  day. 

Another  example  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress in  the  history  of  man  is  the  treach* 
ery  and  injustice  of  neighbours.  In 
preaching  the  consolations  of  religion  it 
is  a  most  unprofitable  display  of  elo- 
quence to  dwell  upon  scenes  of  romantic 
and  imaginary  distress.  Such  pictures 
as  those  are  the  mere  amusements  of  a 
poetical  fancy,  and  can  serve  no  sub- 
stantial purpose  of  comfort  or  instruc 
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tioxL  If  we  wish  religion  to  be  useful, 
we  must  dwell  on  its  application  to  ax;t- 
ual  and  everyday  occurrences.  We  must 
descend  to  ail  the  realities  of  human  life. 
We  must  accompany  our  hearers  into 
their  houses,  their  iamilies,  and  their 
business.  We  must  make  them  feel 
that  religion  is  something  more  than 
^the  dream  of  ^naticism,  or  the  ^le  ab* 
straction  of  a  visionary.  We  must  make 
them  feel  its  weight  and  its  importance, 
and  shrink  from  no  famiRarity  however 
unwarranted  by  the  example  of  our 
great  patterns  and  directors  in  pulpit 
eloquence,  or  however  ofiensive  to  the 
pride  of  a  morbid  and  fastidious  deli- 
cacy.  Any  other  views  of  religion  are 
vain  and  unprofitable.  They  only  serve 
to  disguise  the  human  character,  and  to 
throw  a  false  and  delusive  coloring  over 
the  walks  of  life.  They  resemble  those 
works  of  fiction  which  may  give  delight 
and  entertainment  to  the  fancy,  or  amuse 
the  reader  by  the  splendours  of  an  orna- 
mental eloquence,  while  they  leave  no 
lesson  behind  them,  and  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  no  purpose  of  substantial  im- 
provement It  is  under  those  impres- 
sions that  I  bring  forward  the  injus- 
tice of  neighbours  as  standino;  high  in 
the  catalogue  of  human  afilictions.  We 
have  all  felt  it  to  be  of  real  and  frequent 
occurrence,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  painful  feelings  to  which  you  can 
expose  a  mind  of  pure  and  >lelicate  in- 
tegrity. I  know  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  mind  than  to  see  the  simplicity 
of  an  upright  character  surrounded  by 
the  low  arts  of  knavery  and  imposition 
— trampled  upon  by  the  villainy  of  those 
whom  gratitude  ought  to  have  secured 
to  his  interest — laughed  at  and  insulted 
because  he  has  too  little  suspicion  to 

fuard  against  the  tricks  of.  a  sneaking 
uplicity,  and  too  much  generosity  to 
distrust  that  man  who  comes  to  him 
under  the  disguise  of  smooth  words  and 
an  open  countenance.  The  loss  which 
the  injured  man  sustains  from  the  in- 
justice of  his  neighbour  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  his  vexation.  When  a 
loss  is  the  pure  effect  of  accident  or  mis- 
fortune, it  may  not  deprive  us  of  a  mo- 
ment's sleep  or  cost  us  a  moment's  un- 
easiness. But  when  the  same  or  an 
inferior  loss  is  the  efiect  of  injustice,  il 


comes  home  to  the  feeling*  witk  a  ie* 
verity  which  to  some  minds  is  most 
painiuUy  tormenting.  The  loss  is  of 
little  importance ;  but  who  can  bear  it 
have  the  generosity  of  an  open  and  un- 
suspecting confidence  insulted — ^who 
can  bear  to  be  surrounded  with  &l9e- 
hood,  artifice^  and  intrigue — ^who  can 
bear  that  most  grievous  of  all  disap- 
pointments, the  treachery  of  one  who 
has  practiced  on  our  simplicity,  and  on 
whose  inte^ijty  we  placed  a  fond  and 
implicit  reliance-^who  can  bear  to  be 
placed  in  a  theatre  where  malignity  and 
ii^ustice  are  in  arms  against  us,  where 
we  can  meet  with  no  aflection  tc^  en- 
lighten the  solitude  of  our  bosom,  no 
friendship  in  which,  to  repose  the  defence 
of  our  reputation  and  interest?  To  a 
man  whose  heart  rises  in  all  the  warmth 
of  affectionate  sincerity  the  treachery  of 
violated  friendship  is  insupportable.  He 
feels  himself  placed  in  a  wilderness 
where  all  is  dark,  and  cheerless,  and 
solitary.  He  resigns,  himself  to  all  the 
horrors  of.  a  disordered  melancholy,  and 
his  spirit  sinks  within  him  under  the 
reflection  of  this  world's  injustice.  But 
let  not  his  heart  be  troubled,  he  has  a 
friend  in  heaven.  The  Eternal  Son  of 
Gknl  will  never  desert  him.  The  angels 
of  mercy  smile  upon  his  footsteps,  and 
hail  his  approach  to  their  peaceful  man- 
sions. There  charity  never  ends.  There 
he  will  celebrate  in  songs  of  triumph 
the  joys  of  truth  and  of  ri^teousness 
He  will  inherit  the  affection  of  the  good, 
and  join  in  those  eternal  prayers  which 
rise  to  the  throne  of  mercy  from  one 
blessed  and  united  family. 

Another  example,  of  trouble  and  dis- 
tress in  the  history  of  man  is  that  anx- 
iety which  every  parent  must  feel  under 
the  embarrassment  of  a  numerous  and 
unprovided  oiSspring.  He  has  much  to 
care  for.  This  is  a  world  of  vice,  and 
disease,  and  misfortune.  The  death  of 
a  child  may  bring  affliction,  but  what 
is  worse,  the  corruption  of  a  child  may 
bring  infamy  and  disgrace  upon  his 
family.  The  love  of  parents  never 
leaves  their  children.  From  the  cry  of 
feeble  infancy  to  the  strength  and  the  in- 
dependence of  manhood,  it  follows  after 
them,  and  shares  in  all  their  joys  and 
in  all  their  anxieties.  They  go  abroad 
into  the  world,  and  the  hearts  of  theb 
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parents  go  'nbtctA  along  with  tkem. 
Tfae  warmth  of  a  modier's  aflection  can 
never  desert  them:  she  hears  the^howl- 
ing  of  the  midnight  storm,  and  prays 
that  Heaven  would  watch  over  the 
safety  of  her  children.  Happy  the  day 
of  their  «etum,  when  the  old  man  gets 
his  sons  fuid  his  daughters  around  him. 
They  are  his  staff  in  the  years  of  his 
infirmity.  Sweet  to  his  seal  is  the  honr 
of^fiuauy  doTOtion — ^when  he  rises  in 


mtitade  to  heaven  for  giving  peace  to 
his  last  days — -when  he  prays  God  that 
He  would  take  care  of  his  children,  that 
they  may  live  to  carry  him  to  the  burial- 
pkoe  of  his  fiithers,  and  that  they  may 
all  rise  again  to  rejoice  forever  m  our 
Redeemer^i  kingdom. 

^^Then  Itneelins  down  to  heaveiTs  eternal  King— 
Tto  Sidnt,  tlM>  FiUier,  and  the  hmbiuid  prays  > 

Hope  ipriags  exolttnir  oo,  triamphaot  wing, 
Tbat  thus  tbey  all  soall  meet  fa  better  dayi-*' 


SERMON  n. 

Farewell  Discourse  at  Cavers,* 

^  Paul,  a  servant  of  Gk>d,  and  an  apoBtle  of  Jesus  Christ,  accordinff  to  the  faith  of  Grod's  elect 
and  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth  which  is  after  godliness." — TiTirs  I.  1. 


It  has  heen  insinuated  to  the  preju- 
dice of  oar  religion,  that  its  effects  ve 
far  from  corresponding  with  the  magni- 
ficent anticipations  of  its  first  founders. 
They  predicted  that  In  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  we  would  enjoy- 
the  reign  of  benevolence  and  peace. 
But  let  us  survey  the  broad  aspect  of 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants — the  am- 
bition which  involves  it  in  the  miseries 
of  war — the  selfishness  which  is  4in- 
moved  l»y  the  plaintive  cry  of  distress — 
the  deceit  which  fills  the  earth  with  the 
exclamations  of  the  injured — the  cruelty 
which  feasts  on  spectacles  of  pain — the 
licentiousness  which  degenerates  a  peo- 
ple, as  it  withers  the  graces  of  youthful 
modesty— the  superstition  which  in  its 
groveling  subjection  to  externals  deserts 
the  manly  and  respectable  virtues  of 
social  life — surely  wickedness  abound- 
eth  in  the  land,  and  the  cry  thereof  as- 


*  The  latter  nuxitht  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  connection 
wf th  Qvrmn  were  engrossed  with  the  preparations  for 
the  enaulng  winter,  during  which  he  taught  the  Mathe- 
matical Claseea  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews. 
Thaae  prepwationa»  and  perhaps  alsa  the  hurry  of  sep- 
aration, bure  left  evident  marks  of  haste  upon  this 
farewltn  discourse.  The  reader,  besides,  will  notice 
that  la  two  ifistaaoes  an  *^  Ac"  is  placed  at  the  end  of  a 
paragraph.  This  mark  frequently  occurs  in  the  manu- 
script or  the  earlier  sermons*  indicating  the  insertion  at 
the  time  of  delivery  of  some  favorite  passage  previously 
written  and  oommltted  to  memory.  A  sermon  so  hur- 
riedly wrtttam  so  ineomplele,  so  fragmentary  as  that 
which  folio wa,  should  not  have  been  inserted  had  it  not 
been  that  a  comparison  of  Its  closing  address,  with  the 
other  faiewsU  dtacounesglveB  in  this  votume,  promotes 
so  Ia«9el7  one  of  the  leading  purpoees  of  the  present 
pnbUeMton. 
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cendeth  unto  heaven.  Are  these  the 
boasted  effects  of  religion — of  that  relig- 
ion which  was  to  extend  through  the 
world  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue— of  that  religion  which  announced 
p&ac6  on  earth  and  good-will  to  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  and  which  promised  to 
unite  the  world  into  one  family  by  the 
sacred  law  of  love  ?  For  what  purpose 
that  illustrious  succession  of  prophets 
who  appeared  to  alleviate  the  gloom 
and  ignorance  of  antiquity  ?  For  what  ^ 
purpose  did  the  Son  of  God  descend 
from  the  celestial  abodes  of  love  and  of 
virtue — ^live  amid  the  sufferings  of  per- 
secution and  injustice,  and  die  a  martyr 
to  that  cause  He  had  so  nobly  defended  ? 
Even  now,  thought  we  possess  the  sa- 
cred treasure  of  His  instructions — 
though  refined  by  all  the  improvements 
of  art — ^though  educated  in  all  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ancients — even  now  we  ex- 
hibit the  vices  which  disgraced  an  a^e 
of  ignorance  and  barbarity.  To  pala- 
ate,  however,  the  enormity  of  the  pic- 
ture, it  may  be  urged  that  the  most  im- 
portant effects  of  Christianity  are  from 
their  nature  invisible,  while  the  prom- 
inent features  of  vice  must  strike  the 
observation  of  the  most  superficial  and 
indifferent.  Vice  stalks  abroad,  and  ex- 
poses its  shameless  forehead  in  the  face 
of  day.  It  attracts  attention  by  the 
glaring  deformity  of  its  character — by 
the  tumultuous  disorder  it  creates  in  so> 
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ciety — by  the  outcry  of  those  whom  it 
injures — by  the  transitory  splendour  of 
its  career — and  by  the  disgraceful  igno- 
miny of  its  fail.  Virtue  seeks  the 
shade ;  it  shrinks  from  applause  ;  it  de- 
lights in  peaceful,  unostentatious  retire- 
-ment.  To  find  virtue  we  must  seek  for 
it,  because  it  shuns  observation.  Vir- 
tue is  humble  and  unambitious  of 
praise ;  it  doeth  good  in  secret ;  it  is 
content  with  the  gratitude  of  those 
orphans  whom  it  shelters — of  those 
aged  to  whose  sickness  it  administers 
— of  that  family  whom  it  rescues  from 
want  It  seeks  something  nobler  than 
the  applause  of  men.  Amid  the  suffer- 
ings of  contempt  and  injustice  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  its  own  con- 
science, and  by  the  prospect  of  that  day 
when  it  shall  bejrestored  to  its  honours 
and  invested  with  the  glories  of  an  im- 
mortal crown. 

But  though  these  considerations  may 
seem  in  part  to  alleviate  the  darkness 
of  the  picture,  and  to  console  our  feel- 
ings amid  the  multiplied  displays  of 
human  vice,  yet  truth  and  justice  force 
us  to  proclaim  the  affecting  depravity 
of  man.     The  more  we  extend  our  ac- 
quaintance with  human  life,  the  more 
we  see  of  villany  in  all  its  varieties. 
Here  one  feasting  on  the  spoils  of  in- 
justice and  oppression — there  another 
plotting  his  wiles  of  seduction;   here 
one  under  the  mask  of  friendship  broods 
over  dark   iind   deceitful   intentions — 
there  another  disguises  the  vices  of  his 
character  in  the  parade  and  solemnity 
of  religious  observances ;  here  parents 
living  on  the  infamy  of  their  children — 
there  children  afRicting  the  old  age  of 
their  parents  by  their  ingratitude.    Who 
can  enumerate  the  endless  varieties  of 
human  guilt?     Now  envy  sickens  at 
the  prospect  qf  another's   bliss — now 
calumny  delights  to  spread  its  insidious 
poison — now  licentiousness  grovels  in 
the  low  haunts  of  pollution — now  cru- 
elty rejoices  in  the  crash  of  families. 
Yes,  we  have  often  heard  the  instruct- 
ors of  re%ion  reproached  for  their  sloth 
and  indifference ;  but  let  critics  remem- 
ber that  the  scanty  produce  of  the  har- 
vest may  be  imputed  to  the  unmanage- 
able nature  of  liie  soil  as  well  Us  to  the 
indolence  of  the  husbandman ;  let  them 
remember  that  the  great  obstacles  to 


the  advancement  of  religion  exist  among 
themse.ves ;  in  the  perverseness  of  their 
own  character ;  in  the  restraints  which 
their  prejudices  impose  upon  the  efibrts 
of  pure  and  enligntened  teachers ;   in 
their  determined  opposition  to  the  pnic« 
tical  and  improving  part  of  Ohristiaiiity ; 
in  the  baneful  influence  of  that,  spurious 
and  perverted  orthodoxy  which  silences 
the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  and 
gives  impunity  to  guilt.     The  business 
of  a  Christian  minister  is  to  hold  up 
vice   to  infamy,  and  to  denounce   the 
thunders  of  heaven  on  the  presumptu- 
ous.    He  should  tremble  to  prostitute 
the  honours  of  his  Master's  name  by 
employing  it  to  charm  the  wicked  into 
security,  and  to  save  them  from   the 
troublesome  restrictions  of  duty.     He 
should  scorn  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit  by  converting  it  into  a  vehicle  of 
licentious  instruction;  and  for  whomv 
— to  pleajse  the  vilest  and  the  meanest 
of  /nankind.     He  should  impress  upon 
their  feelings  that  all  the  parade  of  ex* 
ternal  ordinances  will  not  save  the  pre- 
sumptuously widced  from  the  honors 
of  their  impending  punishment     No; 
let  them  strive  to  get  to  heaven  as  they 
may  by  their  punctualities  and  their 
externals — let  them  sit  at  the  table  of 
the  Lord — ^let  them  drink  of  that  wine 
which  is  the  symbol  of  a  Redeemer's 
blood — all  their  sighs  and   tears  and 
heavenly  aspirations  will  avail  them 
nothing  while  they  retain  the  deceitful 
malignity  of  their  characters.     No ;  the 
supernatural  charms  they  ascribe  to  the 
sacramental  cup  will  no  more  avail  than 
the  spells  of  conjurors  or  the  delusions 
of  witchcraft     They  may  eat  and  drink 
and  retire  from  the  ordinance  of  the 
Supper  with  the  deceitful  assurance  of 
the  Almighty's  favour ;  but  tremble,  0 
hypocrites,  you  have  drunk  the  poison 
of  the  soul;  you  have 'tasted  the  seeds 
of  disease  and  death  and  everlasting 
destruction,  &c. 

However  njuch  th^  Church  of  Scot- 
land may  have  suffered  from  the  con- 
tempt and  censure  of  its  adversaries, 
there  is  one  part  of  its  constitution 
which  will  ever  be  admired  by  those 
who  entertain  a  sincere  and  enlightened 
attachment  to  religion — that  which  en- 
sures the  independent  provision  of  its 
ministers.     Wnen  a  teacher  of  religioii 
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derives  his  support '  from  the  sponta- 
neous liberality  of  that  congregation 
oyer  which  he  presides,  the  chief  care 
of  his  heart  is  often  to  please  and  not  to 
instruct  them — ^to  flatter  the  vices  of  the 
rich,  because  he  has  much   to  expect 
from  their  bounty*— to  flatter  the  vices 
of  the  poor,  because  they  compensate  by 
their  numbers  for  the  smallness  of  their 
individual  contributions.     What  can  be 
expected  from  the  efibrts  of  an  instructor 
fettered  as  he  is  by  such  shameful  and 
humiliating  restraints  ?    It  is  in  vain  to 
look  to  him  as  the  dignified  and  intrepid 
champion  of  pure  Christianity :  it  is  vain 
to  hope  that  through  his  manly  and  dis- 
interested efforts  we  shall  behold  the 
dowQ&ll  of  those*  corruptions   which 
were  grafted  on  the  religion  of  Jesu6  in 
the  dark  ages  of  superstition.     His  in- 
structions will  not  dispel  prejudices  but 
confirm  them ;  will  not  correct  the  pre- 
vailing yices  of  sentiment  but  perpetu- 
ate the  reign  of  ignorance  and  error,  &;c. 
On  terminating  the  short  career  of 
my  labours  as  your  religious  instructor, 
it  is  natural  to  inquire  what  has  been 
accomplished.     We  refer  the  answer  to 
your  own  hearts.     It  will  be  declared 
m  your  future  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion.   Much  must  have  been  imperfectly 
understood,  much  has  bee^i  forgotten 
much  may  have  excited  a  momentary 
impression  of  goodness,  but  an  impres- 
sion which  has  now  been  efiaced  amid 
the  bustle  and  temptations  of  the  world. 
Some  we  hope  may  have  produced  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  and  life  everlast- 
ing.     Have  virtuous  resolutions  been 
confirmed?     Has  guilt  been  appalled 
in  its  career?     Has  the  despair  of  the 
penitent  been  revived  to  confidence  and 
joy  ?     Has  the  gloom  of  affliction  been 
brigjitened  by  the  consoling  prospects 
of  immortality  ?     Have  the  instructions 
you  have  heard  been  u'^eful  in  protect- 
ing the  young  and  inexperienced  from 
the  dangers  of  an  ensnaring  example, 
and  from  the  artifices  of  anintriguing  vil- 
lany  ?     Have  they  been  useful  in  alarm- 


ing the  careless  indifference  of  parents 
to  the  moral  and  religious  education  of 
their  offspring,  and  in  teaching  children 
to  respect  the  authority  of  age  ?  Have 
they  been  useful  in  humbling  the  pride 
of  oppression,  in  exposing  to  contempt 
the  infamy  of  falsehood,  in  detecting  the 
baseness  of  calumny,  or  in  impressing 
the  terrors  of  vengeance  on  the  deter- 
mined impenitence  of  guilt?  Have 
they  been  useful  in  alarming  the  im- 
pious security  of  the  wicked,  in  teach- 
ing them  that  all  creeds  and  all  ordi- 
nances are  unable  to  shelter  them  from 
judgment,  and  that  their  only  refuge 
is  a  sincere  and  effectual  repentance? 
Have  they  been  useful  in  inspiring 
gratitude  to  Him  who  for  our  sakes 
lived  a  life  of  suffering  and  died  a  death 
of  ignominy,  whose  ilkorality  has  im- 
proved and  adorned  the  face  of  society, 
and  whose  doptrines  have  ennobled  the 
existence  of  man  by  unfolding  to  him 
the  prospects  of  his  immortal  destiny  I 
These  are. triumphs  more  ennobling  to 
the  teacher  of  virtue  than  all  th«  splen- 
dour of  opulence,  or  than  all  the  author- 
ity of  power.  They  will  support  his 
footsteps  amid  the  storms  of  this  dreary 
and  tempestuous  wojld :  they  will  cheer 
the  gloomy  desolation  of  age.  and  be  a 
sweet  remembrance  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Let  our  last  words  be  those  of  tender- 
ness and  affection.  Let  our  parting 
admonition  be  reserved  as  the  lecacy  of 
friendship.  You  are  in  a  world  of  care 
and  sufiering — now  labouring  under  the 
embarrassments  of  poverty,  now  afflicted 
with  the  disgrace  and  ingratitude  of 
children,  now  pining  in  the  infirmity  of 
disease,  and  now  oppressed  by  the  inso- 
lence of  power.  Hold  fast  to  religion. 
It  will  console  you  amid  the  ills  and 
perplexities  of  life ;  it  will  be  unto  you 
as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land ;  it  vfill  bless  you  in  the  evening 
of  your  dayS;  and  conduct  you  to  the 
glories  of  an  eternal  world. 

August  98^  180S. 
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SERMON  T. 

Fast-Day  Sermon* 

Though  an  hcwt  shoald  encamp  against  me,  my  heart  shall  not  fear ;  though  war  thoald 
against  me,  in  this  will  I  be  confident."— Psalm  xxvii.  3. 


It  is  not  my  object  to  enter  into  any 
political  discussion.  The  situation  of 
the  country  is,  I  believe,  forced  upon  us 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstailces.  It 
is  a  situation  from  which  the  most  sin- 
cere and  anxious  efforts  of  Goverament 
could  not  have  relieved  us.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation which  I  ascribe  to  no  miscon- 
duct of  Ministers — to  no  want  of  vigour 
or  of  sincerity — to  no  injurious  encroach- 
ment on  our  part  on  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  other  countries.  •  It  is  a  situa- 
tion which  I  ascribe  to  the  insolence  of 
a  haughty  and  resentful  ambition — of 
an  ambition  which  no  sacrifice  can  ap- 
pease— of  an  ambition  which  grasps  at 
universal  emjjire,  and  threatens  to  erect 
its  throne  over  the  prostrated  liberties 
of  Europe.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  situa- 
tion to  be  deplored.-  Our  own  country 
may  become  the  theatre  of  blood  and 
of  violence.  Tha  widows  and  orphans 
of  the  slain  may  attest  the  numbers 
who  have  fallen  in  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism. Think  not  that  the  voice  of  pity 
will  soften  the  destructive  ccureer  of  the 


*  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  aennod  to  Dnrid 
Gin<*8|>ie,  Esq.,  of  Mountquhannie.  His  ftither  was 
one  of  the  principal  heritors  in  tb»  pariah  of  Kil- 
roauy,  and  many  memorials  survive  at  once  of  his 
eiirly  appreciation  of  the  chnrneter  and  talents  of  his 
minister,  and  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  grateful  sense  at  the 
Ume,  and  aflTectiounte  remembrances  ever  afterward, 
of  the  kind  attentions  of  his  heritor.  It  could  not 
have  been  posniible  for  any  one  to  have  listened  to 
this  sermon  without  emotion.  There  were  chords  in 
the  heart  of  iia  humblest  hearer  which  it  must  have 
caused  thrillingty  to  vibrate.  ^  But  Mr.  Gillespie  was 
one  of  the  very  few  hearers  of  u  who  cotild  estimate  its 
literary  merits.  Strucic  with  ihqae,  be  solicited  a  cony 
of  it— the  only  one  now  remaining,  the  original  not 
having  been  preserved.  It  Axes  its  own  date ;  reference 
occura  in  it  to  ihe  Thanlcsgiving  Day  which,  in  the 
summer  of  the  preceding  year,  was  appointed  to  be 
observed  in  acknowledgement  of  Uie  gmersl  peaoe  se- ' 
cured  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  That  treaty  was  signed 
in  March  18QS.  The  war  broke  out  again  in  May  1803, 
and  Thursday,  the  SOth  day  of  the  October  following, 
was,  by  public  appointment,  obaerved  throughout  Scot- 
land as  a  Faai-day.  not  only  on  account  of  the  renewal 
of  hostilities  between  this  country  and  Fmnce,  but 
mainlv  because  of  that  threat  of  invasion  which  Bona- 

f>arte  hung  over  England,  and  by  which  the  heart  of 
he  whole  island  was  convulsed.  It  must  have  been 
apon  this  occasion— only  a  few  months,  therefore,  after 
Dr.  Chalroerd*  settlement  at  Kilmany— that  this  sermon 
was  preached. 


invader.  You  have  nothing  to  expect 
from  the  cannibal  banditti  of  France: 
they  have  beasts  of  iron ;  they  are  hot 
from  the  plunder  of  other  countries; 
they  are  trained  to  carnage  and  desola- 
tion ;  they  have  been  taught  to  rejoice 
in  the  outcry  of  massacre,  and  to  fly 
like  bloodhounds  fty  those  towns  end 
villages  which  their  generals  may  have 
marked  out  for  destruction. 

A  year  is  -  scMcely  elapsed  since  we 
were  called  upon  to  commemorate  an 
event  of  such  grand  and  obvious  im- 
portance— «o  eminently  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  millions  that  the  friends 
of  humanity  rejoiced,  and  Chrifftians 
sent  up  to  the  throne  of  mercy  their 
acclamations  of  g^ratitude,  and  in  the 
transports  of  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  forgot 
the  interests  and  the  virulence  of  party. 
Such  was  the  event  we  had  then  to 
commemorate — ^not  the  delusive  splen- 
dors of  victory — ^not  the  phantom  of  na- 
tional glory  which  serves  to  dazzle  but 
not  to  exhilarate — ^not  the  glare  and 
triumph  of  conquest  to  amuse  a  giddy 
and  unthinking  multitude.  It  was 
something  more  substantial — more  felt 
in  its  operation  on  the  interests  of  the 
country — ^more  diffusive  of  its  benefits 
through  the  walks  of  life  and  o^tjusi- 
ness — more  joyous  to  homes  and  to 
families.  It  was  the  re  establishment 
of  peace  among  the  nations.  It  wes  a 
respite  from  those  evils  which  had  deso- 
lated the  unhappy  regions  of  Europe- 
It  was  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war, 
and  to  the  restless  anxiety  of  parents 
and  of  friends,  who  implt)re4  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  Providence  over  the 
scenes  of  danger,  ^n  describing  the 
miseries  of  war,  shall  I  present  to  your 
imafifinations  scenes  to  which  Britain 
has  long  been  a  stranger;  contending 
armies  met  upon  the  awful  work  of 
death ;  men  unknown  to  each  other  bent 
upon    mutual  destruction;    the  earth 
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bathed  in  the  blood  of  thousands ;  and 
the  cries  of  the  woanded  mingling  with 
the  shoiits  and  the  exultation  of  victory  ? 
Shall  we  walk  over  the  fields  of  the 
slain,  and  surveys  the  victims  of  a  law- 
less ambition  ?  One  whom  the  roman- 
Jic  visions  of  glory  had  allured  from  the 
Douse  of  his  fathers ;  who  had  resigned 
all  the  comibrts  and  endearments  of 
home  at  the  call  of  honour :  his  career  is 
run;  no^ore  shall  he  gladden  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  by  the  tidings  of 
his  welfare.  Heedless  of  the  event,  they 
cherish  the  fond  hope  of  his  return ;  but 
he  has  breathed  his  last  afar  from  the 
abode  of  his  infancy,  without  a  friend  to 
Boothe  his  departure,  or  to  protect  his 
expiring  moments  from  the  cold  blasts 
of  midnight  Who  can  detail  the  pains 
and  sufferings  of  a  military  life:  now 
surrounded  with  the  infection  of  an 
hospital ;  now  pining  in  the  famine  of 
a  siege ;  now  tossed  on  the  fury  of  the 
tDmpest ;  now  languishing  in  the  soli- 
tude of  a  prison  ?  Who  docs  not  shud- 
der at  the  destructive  progress  of  an 
invading  army  ?  Galled  with  difficul- 
ties, in^amed  with  resistance,  aroused 
by  the  blood  of  their  fellow  companions 
to  the  stem  purpose  of  revenge.  Nor 
age  can  disarm  their  fury,  nor  beauty 
arrest  their  violence.  The  sword  spreads 
its  desolation  among  the  families ;  the 
land  is  filled  with  the  houses  of  mourn- 
ing ;  the  sounds  of  joy  are  ibr  years  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  seats  of  indulstry 
ccmverted  into  the  abodes  of  silence  and 
grief 

We  are  not  yet  relieved  from  these 
fearful  apprehensions.  The  haughty 
and  uncontrolable  despot  of  France  has 
not  agreed  to  suspend  his  ambition,  or 
to  cease  from  troubling  the  repose  of 
mankind.  *  The  nations  of  Europe  hailed 
the  approaching  steps  of  peace  with  the 
acclamations  of  transport;  but  they 
have  scarce  had  time  to  breathe  from 
the  toils  and  the  fury  of  contention. 
The  dire  effusion  of  human  blood  has 
not  been  able  to  restrain  the  insolence 
of  power — to  control  the  vindictive  fury 
of  war—- or  to  humble  the  lofty  pride  of 
ambition.  But  it  is  an  ambition  which 
ghail  not  prevail.  We  trust  in  the 
ananimous  cesistance  of  a  great  and  a 
high-spirited  country.  We  trust  in  the 
iategnty  of  our  cause.    Wo  trust  in  the 


valoiar  of  our  countrymen:  they  wiL  not 
fear  to  die  in  the  animating  cause  of 
patriotism.  We  trust  in  the  wisdom  of 
our  statesmen;  they  will  blow  the 
trumpet  of  war  with  the  voice  of  irre- 
sistible eloquence.  We  trust  in  the  skill 
of  our  commanders  ;  they  will  inspure 
us  with  confidence,  and  lead  us  on  to 
emulation  and  to  victory. 

The  best  security  that  a  government 
can  enjoy  is  in  the  hearts  and  sentiments 
of  the  people.  In  this  pointof  view  our 
situation  is  not  so  alarming  as  it  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution.  An  unbridled  licentious- 
ness of  principle  threatened  the  order 
and  the  security  of  social  life.  A  per- 
verted system  of  morality  went  far  to 
exterminate  the  reign  of  justice.  A 
contempt  for  the  sacred  institution  of 
religion  hardened  the  sensibilities 
against  every  amiable  and  tender  im- 
pression. But  experience  has  at  length 
dispelled  the  magic  of  speculation.  Its 
votaries  have  been  forced,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  acknowledge  that  the  de- 
lusions of  fancy  had  led  them  astray, 
and  that  they  erred  in  denouncing  those 
virtues  which  have  supported  the  pros- 
perity of  ages.  Even  the  enlightened 
philosophers  of  the  modern  school  look 
back  on  the  extravagance  of  their  former 
principles  as  the  inexperience  of  enthu- 
siasm and  folly,  and  are  heard  to  revere 
the  home-bred  maxims  of  their  fore- 
fathers, though  unaccompanied  with  the 
charms  of  novelty,  the  splendour  of  elo- 
quence, or  the  magnificence  of  system 

From  the  recollection  of  past  Scenes 
there  is  a  lesson  we  would  wish  to  im- 
press on  all  countries  and  on  all  people 
' — a  lesson  recommended  by  the  awful 
sanction  of  experience-  -a  lesson  written 
in  the  blood  of  thousands ;  the  danger 
of  heedless  innovation,  the  fury  of  an 
irritated  populace,  though  originally  ex- 
cited by  the  best  of  motives  and  direct- 
ed to  the  best  of  purposes.  Who  is  there 
so  seduced  by  the  hypocrisy  of  profession 
as  to  look  back  with  ai)  approving  eye 
on  the  whole  progress  of  the  French 
Revolution^-on  the  disgraceful  scenes 
of  cruelty  which  were  conducted  under 
the  semblance  of  patriotism  and  public 
zeal— on  that  murderous  spirit  which 
actuated  the  rulers,  and  expended  its 
fury  on  the  innocent  viotims  of  injustice  % 
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Wht>  is  there  so  deluded  by  the  modem 
systems  of  virtue  as  to  suppress  liis  ab- 
.horrence  at  their  flagrant  violations  of 
truth,  at  their  wanton  invasion  of  a 
harmless  and  unresisting  people,  at  that 
refined  insincerity  of  character  which, 
funid  the  praises  of  liberty,  and  the  ar- 
dent declamations  of  humanity  and  feel- 
ing, is  directing  all  its  efforts  against 
the  independence  of  an  outraged  coun- 
try ?  Alas !  how  much  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  how  far  they  are  behind  us 
in  all  that  conduces  to  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  a  nation:  in  stability  of 
government,  in  the  purity  of  its  justice, 
m  a  quick  and  enlightened  impression 
of  the  rights  of  man,  in  the  energy  of 
the  public  voice,  and  in  contempt  for 
oppression.  In  the  pure  administration 
of  justice,  in  the  progress  of  sentiment 
and  character,  in  the  individual  reforma- 
tion of  a  people,  we  discover  a  more  sub- 
stantial security  against  the  infringe- 
ments of  rights,  than  in  all  the  parade 
of  constitutions,  and  in  all  the  mockery 
of  forms.  Why  fight  for  a  republic — 
since  the  insolence  of  power  will  ever  be 
able  to  establish  the  reign  of  despotism 
over  a  timid  and  an  ignorant  people, 
and  all  the  authority  of  laws  will  be 
unable  to  restrain  it.  Why  rejoice  in 
the'  blood  of  kings — since  a  watchful 
and  enlightened  public  will  ever  restrain 
the  abuses  of  power,  though  emblazoned 
in  all  the  splendour  of  titles,  and  sup- 
ported by  all  the  jurisprudence->of  anti- 
quity. Let  us  never  despair  of  the  future 
improvement  of  mankind ;  let  us  never 
relax  in  our  efforts  to  hasten  the  reign 
of  perfection.  But  let  us  direct  these 
efforts  aright;  not  by  instruments  of 
violence,  not  by  arousmg  the  fury  of  a 
vindictive  and  as  yet  unenlightened 
populace  not  by  infringing  on  the  sacred 
rights  of  property,  not  by  trampling  on- 
the  distinctions  of  rank.  There  is  a 
certain  point  in  the  progress  of  national 
improvement  which  renders  the  degra- 
dation of  a  country  impossible,  and  ac- 
celerates ull  its  future  advances  in  light 
and  in  liberty.  That  point  we  seem  to 
have  gained.  It  consists  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  national  character — a  perfec- 
tion which  renders  it  respectable  in  the 
oye  of  the  rulers,  and  gives  an  energy 
to  its  opinions  sufficient  to  resist  every 
flagrant  violation  of  justice  or  freedom. 


Let  us  never  despair  of  the  un&tling 
efficacy  of  knowledge  in  conducting  to 
the  proudest  summits  of  national  felicity. 
Let  every  improvement  be  effected,  not 
by  the  tumults  of  sedition  or  the  agita- 
tions of  party,  but  by  the  silent  and  pro- 
gressive  labours  of  instruction.  Let  us 
direct  our  efforts  to  the  improvi  ment  of 
individual  character,  as  the  mtist  solid 
and  substantial  foundation  of  public 
prosperity,  to  remove  those%>rejudice8 
in  which  ignorance  involes  the  under- 
standing, to  dispel  those  unhappy  and 
malignant  impressions  whidi  separate 
the  different  orders  of  the  community, 
and  above  all.  to  diffuse  the  admiration 
of  virtue  by  the  charms  of  our  private 
example.  These  will  secure  to  the 
Government  of  Britain  the  obedience  of 
a  free  and  a  willing  people,  who  know 
how  to  yield  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
restrictions  of  a  just  and  useful  authoriiy, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  petty  competitions 
of  interest  and  opinion  to  that  unanimity 
which  is  the  boast  and  protection  of  a 
country. 

The  situation  of  the  country  calls 
aloud  for  the  unanimity  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. We  are  not  called  upon  to  defend 
any  particular  order  of  men.  We  arc 
not  called  upon  to  defend  the  principles 
and  views  of  any  party.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  defend  the  possessions  of 
the  wealthy,  or  the  rank  of  the  noble. 
It  is  to  defend  ourselves.  It  is  to  de- 
fend the  country  from  massacre :  it  is  to 
defend  it  from  the  insolence  of  a  brutal 
and  unfeeling  soldiery.  Let  it  not  be 
said  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
or  the  wealthy.  That  cottage  which 
shelters  you  from  the  storms  of  wmter, 
should  be  as  dear  to  you  as  the  stately 
palace  is  to  the  chieftain  who  resides  in 
it.  That  little  garden  which  you  cul- 
tivate for  the  use  of  your  family  should 
be  as  dear  to  you  as  the  acres  of  an  ex- 
tensive .domain  are  to  its  lordly  propri- 
etor. I  have  undergone  several  of  the 
varieties  of  fortune.  From  the  depend- 
ence of  a  child  I  have  arrived  through 
intermediate  steps  of  preferment  to  • 
comfortable  sufficiency  of  circumstan- 
ces. When  occupying  the  humbler  sit' 
nations  of  life,  I  felt  the  same  interest 
in  defense  of  the  country  that  I  do  at 
present,  the  same  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  security 
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the  same  contompt  for  oppression,  the 
same  stubborn  and  unbroken  spirit  of 
independence,  the  same  determined  op- 
position both  to  domestic  tyranny  and 
to  tlje  Ignominy  of  a  foreign  yoke. 
True,  I  had  little  to  lose,  but  that  little 
was  all  that  belonged  to  me.  It  sup- 
plied all  the  stores  of  my  enjoyment. 
It  filled  up  the  measure  0/  my  humble 
and  unambitious,  desires;  and  had  it 
fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  rapacity  of  an 
invading  army,  it  would  have  af&icted 
me  with  equal  severity  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  house  which  I  now  occupy, 
of  the  land  which  I  now  cultivate,  of 
the  emoluments  of  the  office  which  I 
now  exercise — an  office  to  the  duties  of 
which  the  remainder  of  my  days  may 
probably  be  consecrated.  Let  it  not  be 
8€ud  that  you  have  no  interest  in  the 
defence  of  the  country.  You  may  live 
in  a  straw-built  shed,  and  have  an 
equal  interest  with  him  who  triumphs 
in  all  the  magnificence  6f  wealth,  and 
is  invested  with  the  proudest  honors 
of  nobility.  You  may  have  children 
whose  infancy  you  have  protected,  and 
to  whose  manhoqd.you  look  forward  as 
the  support  and  consolation  of  your  de- 
clining years.  You  may  have  parents 
whose  age  requires  your  protection ;  for 
even  age  will  not  soften  the  cruelty  of 
your  relentless  enemies. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  discussions 
like  these  are  a  prostitution  6[  the  dig- 
nity of  the  pulpit,  or  an  impertinent  de- 
viation from  our  official  character,  to 
lend  the  authority  of  our  profession  to 
the  aid  of  party,  or  to  employ  it  in 
strengthening  the  yoke  of  despotism 
over  an  enslaved  and  persecuted  people. 
I  hope  in  God  there  is  not  a  man 
among  us  who  would  not  willingly  re- 
nounce the  smiles  of  the  great  and  the 
patronage  of  power,  rather  than  concur 
in  supporting  the  measures  of  an  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive  government  We 
come  forward  not  in  Sie  spirit  of  an  ac- 
commodating policy.  We  come  for- 
ward because  it  is  the  dictate  of  our 
own  hearts,  and  the  dictate  of  our  own 
.opinions.  We  come  forward  because 
we  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
good  man  in  the  present  critical  and 
alarming  circumstances  of  the  country. 
We  come  forward  because^ it  is  the 
cause  of  patriotism.    It  is  the  cause  of 


civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  it  the 
cause  of  that  Christianity  that  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors, 
and  that  we  have  been  taught  from  oui 
infancy  to  cherish  and  revere.  Some 
of  you  may  have  heard  of  Lavater ;  he 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  once  free  and 
independent  country  of  Switzevlmd. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  literary 
ch  racters  of  his  age.  He  had  a  mind 
formed  for  the  profoundest  investiga- 
tions of  science,  and  a  heart  animated 
by  that  mild  and  generous  benevolence 
which  the  faith  of  Christianity  inspires. 
He  was  at  first  a  keen  supporter  of  the 
French'  Revolution ;  he  defended  it  by 
his  writings,  he  hailed  it  as  the  cMn- 
mencement  of  a  grand  era — when  lib- 
erty, and  science,  and  virtue  would  ex- 
pand their  triumphs  and  erect  an  omni- 
potent empire.  But  the  picture  was 
soon  changed.  A  few  years  had  scarce- 
ly elapsed  when  he  saw  through  the 
magic  that  had  bewitched  him.  His 
own  country  was  invaded  by  the  French 
troops,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  most  un- 
exampled atrocities.  Ija  his  retreat  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  which  I  have  myself 
seen.*  He  here  discovers  all  the  ardor 
oi  his  patriotic  mind,  in  the  exclama- 
tions of  disappointed  benevolence,  and 
in  the  afflicting  regrets  with  which  he 
contemplates  d^e  ruin  of  his  country- 
men. 

Let  us  not  tremble  at  the  dangers 
which  surround  us.  Let  u$  not  be 
afraid  though  an  enemy  should  encamp 
as^ainst  us.  What,  in  the  name  of 
Heaven  ! — is  it  for  u^  to  resign  our  lives 
and  our  liberties  to  the  insolence  of  law- 
less ambition  !  Is  it  .for  us  to  surren- 
der those  sacred  privileges  which  were 
cemented  by  the  blood  of  our  ancestors  1 
The  pulse  of  a  Briton  beats  high  in  the 
cause  of  independence.  A  contempt 
for  oppression  is  the  proudest  sentiment 
of  his  heart  He  has  sucked  it  from 
his  infancy;  it  glows  even  in  the 
humblest  retreats  of  poverty;  it  en- 
nobles the  lowest  retirements  of  lifift. 
Amid  the  shocks  of  misfortune  he  sus- 
tains the  dimity  of  an  unbroken  spirit ; 
he  rejoices  m  his  conscious  importance 

r  '     ■  '        * 

*  The  pamphlet  here  olhided  to  to  In  all  UluaUioo4 

the  one  entitled  ^  Remooilranee  nddresMd  to  the  £» 

eouUve  Directiinr  of  the  Fmnoh  Boputalio  %aliii(  m 

[nva»lon  of  Switzerland.    Br  Joho  Cwpw  lAYaltr 
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aot  as  a  favounte  of  fortune,  not  as  the 
locdimgi  of  an  extensire  doouun  who  ex- 
ercises the  reign  of  caprice  ov^  a  tribeof 
dependents,  not  as  die  child  of  hereditary 
gntndeur  who  can  appeal  to  the  hononrs 
of  a  remote  and  iUokrious  ancestry — ^he 
rejoices  in  his  importance  as  a  man-^^as 
a  man  whose  rights  are  rerered  by  the 
laiws  of  his  country,  and  whose  rirtues 
will  he  hailed  by  the  Toioe  of  an  ap- 
plauding public.  In  a  country  such  as 
this  we  ha 76  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
insolence  of  power ;  for  it  must  submit 
to  the  severity  of  an  impartial  justice. 
In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  corruption  of  our 
tribunals ;  for  they  feel  that  they  are 
under  the  controLof  public  opinion,  and 
that  all  the  splendour  of  official  import- 
ance is  unable  to  protect  their  injustice 
from  th^  frown  of  a  generous  and  en- 
lightened people.  In  a  country  such  as 
this  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
efibrts  of  sedition ;  for  our  common  in- 
terests engage  us  to  oppose  it.  and  to  con- 
trol the  violence  of  its  deluded  votaries 
In  a  country  si\ch  as  this  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  frenzy  of  revolu- 
tionary violence ;  for  in  the  experience 
of  ourpresent.hlessings  the  unanimous 
sense  of  the  people  would  rise  to  resist 
it  In  a  country  such  as  this  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  nrom  the  oppressions  of 
an  arbitrary  government ;  for  our  rulers 
have  learned  to  leaoect  the  energy  of 
the  public  voice,  and  feel  that  their  best 
security  is  in  the  hearts  of  their  sub- 
jects. And  shall  such  a  country  turn 
pale  at  the  approach  of  an  invader  ? 
Shall  its  patriotism  wither  and  die  in 
the  hour  of  danger  ?  Will  it  surrender 
that  venerable  system  of  law  that  has 
been  created  by  the  wisdom  of  ages?. 
Will  it  surrender  that  throne  which  has 
been  adorned  by  the  private  virtues  of 
him  who  holds  it?  Will  it  surrender 
that  Christianity  which  has  been  trans* 
nitted  to  us  from  our  ancestors,  and 
which  we  have  been  taught  from  our 
io&ncy  to  cherish  and  revere  7  Will  it 
surrender  those  fields  which  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants  has  enriched  with 
mo  direst  stores  of  cultivation  ?  Will 
it  -sttirender  its  towns  and  villages  to 
destruction  ?  Will  it  surrender  its  in- 
habitants to  massacre?  Will  itsurren- 
ier  its  homes  to  the  insolence  of  a  bru- 


tal and  umbeling  soldiery?  Na.'  Let 
the  invader  attempt  it  when  he  may.  be 
will  attempt  it  to  his  destruction.  The 
pride  of  an  indignant  country  will  rue 
to  overthrow  the  purposes  of  his  am 
bition,  and  the  splendour  of  his  past 
victories  will  be  tasnished  in  the  dis- 
grace that  awaits  him. 

If  true  to  .ourselves  we  havenothinfi 
to  fear  from  the  insulting  mencu^es  <rt 
France.  And  can  I  for  a  moment  cher- 
ish the  disgraceful  supposition — can  I 
for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  is  a 
man  among  us,  who  would  sutler  his 
mind  to  be  enfeebled  by  the  cowardly 
apprdlensions  of  danger  7  Can  I  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  there  is  a  man 
among  us  who,  in  the  present  alarming 
circumstances,  would  prove  false  to  the 
cause  of  his  country  ?  I  would  soonei 
open  my  door  to  the  savage  and  mur 
derous  banditti  of  France,  than  admit 
such  a  man  into  my  confidence.  A^nst 
an.  open  enemy  I  can  guard  myself;  he 
warns  me  of  my  danger ;  he  throws  me 
into  a  posture  of  defence,  and  I  bid  de 
fiance  to  his  rage.  But  the  case  is  dif 
ferent  with  th^  insidious  and  design 
ing  men  who  lurk  in  the  bosom  of  the 
country.  They  are  snakes  in  the  grass. 
They  are  asps  of  malignity  whom  we 
cherish  in  our  bosoms.  They  are  capa- 
ble of  violating  the  most  sacred  oaths, 
and  betraying  the  best  of  friendshipa 
Under  the  mask  of  patriotism  they 
meditate  their,  designs  of.  treachery; 
and  that  country  which,  if  firm  and 
united,  would  bid  defiance  to  the  com- 
bined hostility  of  Europe,  is  delivered  up 
a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  insurrection. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  no  such  spirit 
exists*  in  our  neighbourhood.  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  breast  of  every  man 
who  now  hears  me  is  animated  bva 
feeling  of  the  purest  patriotism — \hai 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  now  hears 
me  feels  the  proudest  disdain  that 
France,  or  any  power  under  heaven, 
should  insult  our  independence,  and 
threaten  to  invade  the  peace  of  oui 
dwellings. 

May  that  day  in  which  Bonaparte 
ascends  the  throne  of  Britain  be  the 
last  of  my  existence ;  may  I  be  the 
first  to  ascend  the  scaffold  he  erects  to 
extinguish  the  worth  and  spirit  of  the 
country;  may  my  blood  mingle  ^ith 
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tiiis  blood  of  ^triots ;  and  may  I  die  at 
the  foot  of  that  altar  on  whicn  British 
independence  is  to  be  the  Tictim.  The 
future  year  is  big  with  wonders.  It 
may  involve  us  in  all  the  horrors  of  a 
desolating  war.      It  may  decide  the 


complexion  of  the  eirilized  worid.  It 
may  decide  the  future  tmnquility  of 
ages.  It  may  give  an  awful'  lessor,  to 
ambition ;  and  teach  the  nations  of  £u* 
rope  what  it  is  to  invade  the  shores  ot 
a  great  and  a  high-spirited  country. 


SERMON  YI. 

Caurteouiness.* 


*«Be  coaiteous."— I  Pctbr  iiL  8. 


GouBTBoosNESs  18  the  same  with  what 
in  common  language  would  be  called 
civility  of  manners ;  but  as  the  midd  is< 
often  a  slave  to  the  imposition  of  words, 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  it  from 
something  eke^  which,  though  very  like 
it  in  sound,  is  very  different  fromyt  in 
sense  and  in  significancy.  Let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  then,  that  to  be 
courteous  is  one  thing,  and  to  be  courtly 
is  another.  Th»  one  refers  to  the  dis- 
position— the  other  to  the  external  be- 
baviour.  The  one  is  a  virtue — the  other 
is  an  accomplishment  The  one  is  grace 
of  character:'  it  resides  in. the  soul,  and 
consists  in  the  benevolence  of  an  amia- 
ble temper.  The  other  is  grace  of  mm- 
ner:  it  may  be  seen  in  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, and  consists  in  the  elegance 
of  a  £iahionable  exterior.     A  man  may 


*  I>uring  the  two  years  which  elapsed  from  the  time 
•I  irhlch  tM  foUowiiig  disooarse  wb4  written,  (July  % 
JSOB)  UU  the  perlfid  of  that  great  revolution  la  his  relig- 
iotis  sentiments  which  took  place  In  the  year^  ItiilO  mid 
181 1«  this  sermon  was  very  fre<|iieittly  prencbed  ^y^and 
was  aapeolal  farorita  of/ its  author.  Me  retfun«Ml«  ii»- 
dbed,  a  atront^  partiality  Fur  it  to  the  last,  and  deligrhted 
IQ  telt  or  ibe  ineidant  to  whieh  11  owed  ks  birth. 
Walking  on  one  of  the  public  roods  In  Kilinany«  he  hod 
eoroe  In  sfcrht  of  a  femily,  the  members  of  whldi  were 
Ihtia  distributad.  A  few  pN«es  in  advaiiee~u«ibur- 
dened,  his  hands  thrust  lazily  Into  his  pockets,  in  his 
Amehtilff  9>dl  having  all  the  air  oFa  mah  very  mneh  at 
hia  ease  strodo  on  the  hiiabaad.  Behind— bent  down. 
*^a  baira  In  one  hand,  and  a  bundle  In  the  other**— the 
vaorM  will  and  Bolher  waa  straxgliag  to  iMep  pnoe 
with  him. .  A  perfect  honicane  of  indignation  was 
mwakeoed  lb  the  breast  of  Dr.  Chahners,  when,  on  over 

Scing  the  group,  i»  heard  tte  IMW  vahenivrtJy  cune 
Bk  at  his  wife  as  he  ordered  her  to  **  come  alunK**^ 
.Ctahners  never  told  how  that  hArrieshedbclllhred 
Haeli;  or  iu  what  t^rina  ho  wtministered  t|ie  weH-mei*- 
ited  rebuke.  Thought,  however,  as  well  as  emoU<in, 
«hw  otdted !  la  eoatrtet  with  the  seeM  of  mde  bar- 
bvtrty  be  had  witnessed,  the  pleasures  and  beneflta  ol' 
eotniMOsneaii  arme  In  Ylirld  colouring  before  his  eye. 
He  Wfti  tionM--aa4  down  to  wdte.  The  fhilt  of  that 
1>n«KV>n's  Inoklent,  and  that  er«4og^  aiuC,  la  gtven 
|i  the  dbcoQiM  which  IbUowa.  ^^     ^^ 
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be  courteous  wiUiout  b^og  courtly,  lo 
learn  the  virt'ie  of  the  text,  it  is  not  nee- 
essary  to  go  to  court,  or  to  be  practiced 
in  the  ceremonies  of  fine  and  polished 
society.  Gourteousness  is  the  virtue  of 
all  ranks :  it  may  be  seen  in  the  cottage 
as  well  as  in  the  palace ;  in  the  artifi- 
cer's shop  as  well  as  in  the  gay  and 
fashionable  assembly ;  in  the  awkward- 
ness of  a  homely  and  untutoled  peasant, 
as  well  as  in  the  refined  condescension 
of  a  prince  who  wakens  rapture  in  every 
heart,  and  spreads  Atscination  and  joy 
around  his  circle  of  delighted  visitors. 
It  is  of  importance  not  to  confound  what 
is  so  essentially  different.  A  maa  may 
have  civility  without  a  particle  of  ele- 
gance, and  a  man  may  have  elegance 
without  a  particle  of  civility..  There  is 
a  set  of  people  whom  I  can  not  bear — 
the  pinks  of  fashionable  propriety^^ 
whose  every  word  i»  precise,  and  whose 
every  movement  is  unexceptionable; 
but  who.  though  versed  in  all  the  cate- 
gories of  polite  behaviour,  have  not  a 
particle  of  soul  or  of  cordiality  about 
them.  We  allow  that  their  manners 
may  he  abundantly  correct  There 
may  be  elegance  in  every  geeture,  and 
gracefulness  in  every  position ;  not  a 
smile  out  of  place,  and  not  a  step  that 
Vvould  not  bear  the  measurement  ol'  the 
severest  scrutiny.  This  is  all  very  fine , 
but  what  I  want  is  the  heart  and  the 
gayety  of  social  intercoui«o— 4he  frank- 
ness that  spreads  ease  and  animatioti 
ar  mnd  it — the  eye  that  speaks  affability 
to  alVAiat  chases  timidity  from  every 
bosom,  and  tells  every  man  in  the  com- 
pany to  be  confident  and  happy. 
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is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  virtue,  of 
the  text,  and  ^ot  the  sickening  formality 
of  those  ivho  walk  by  rule,  and  would 
reduce  the  whole  of  human  life  to  a  wire- 
b>a3d  system  of  misery  and  constraint. 
Civility  has  been  called  one  of  the 
lesser  virtues  of  the  social  character. 

• 

It  does  not  stand  so  high  in  the  order 
of  social  .duty  as  virtue  or  humanity. 
It  may  be  the  same  in  principle,  but  it 
is  different  in  the  display.  It  may  not 
be  so  essential  to  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety, but  it  comprises  a  thousand  en- 
gaging attentions  which  go  far  to  keep 
society  together,  and  confer  an  exqui- 
site charm  on  the  walks  of  social  inter- 
course. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  assign  a  precise 
limit  between  civility  and  the  other  vir- 
tues of  the  social  character.  It  is  say-  > 
ing  too  much  to  say  that  to  be  civil  is 
to  lay  yourself  out  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  neighbour.  You  accommodate 
the  poor  with  money,  yet  nobody  would 
say  that  this  was  doing  a  piece  of  civil- 
ity ;  it  is  dignified  with  the  higher  ap- 
pellation of  humanity.  You  accommo- 
date another  when  you  lend  your  name 
to  support  the  tottering  credit  of  an  ac- 
(juaintance;  yet  nobody  will  say  that 
it  is  civil,  but  that  it  is  generous  and 
beneficent  Civility,  in  fact,  is  confined 
to  those  lesser  attentions  which  require 
no  material  sacrifice  of  time,  or  money, 
or  interest ;  those  little  offices  of  kind- 
ness which  can  be  discharged  without 
loss  and  without  trouble,  which  call  for 
no  painful  exertion,  and  bring  no  sensi- 
ble inconvenience  along  with  them.  To 
point  the  road  to  an  inquiring  traveler ; 
to  step  forward  and  relieve  the  ignorance 
or  the  embarrassment  of  a  i|^ranger ;  to 
make  soothing  inquiries  after  the  sick- 
ness which  reigns  in  an  adjoining  fam- 
ily ;  to  maintain  a  series  of  respectful 
attentions,  and  to  carry  the  expression 
of  kindness  in  your  look  and  tone  and 
general  conversation — these  are  so  many 
obvious  examples  of  civility — a  virtue  in 
the  observance  of  which  you  may  be 
«aid  to  incur  no  fatigue,  to  surrender  no 
interest,  and  to  submit  to  no  sacrifice. 
To  lend  money  in  order  to  relieve  the 
^barrassments  of  an  unfortunate  fam- 
ily is  an  example  rather  of  humanity ; 
for  in  this  act  of  kindness  you  risk  a 
ftiaterial  interest — the  money  may  never 


be  restored,  and  you  secretly  commit  il 
p)  some  future  exercise  of  generosity  Ut 
cancel  the  obligation.  To  lend  books, 
again,  in  order  to  amuse  the  solitude  of 
a  convalescent  neighbour,  is  an  example 
of  civility ;  for  in  this  act  of  kindness 
you  endanger  no  material  interest,  you 
apprehend  no  loss,  no  inconvenience — 
you  feel  confident  that  the  books  will  be 
restored,  and  you  have  the  satisfaction 
of  spreading  enjoyment  around  you  at 
an  expense  that  is  scarcely  felt,  and  need 
never  be  complained  of  You  will  ob- 
serve, then,  that  civility  approaches  to 
the  higher  exercises  of  generosity  by  a 
limit  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
define  with  precision.  Both  of  them 
point  to  a  neighbour's  happiness  and  a 
neighbour's  accommodation  ;  but  in  the 
one 'case  you  have  to  make  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  your  own  personal  ease  or 
personal  advantage.  Both  of  them  have 
their  foundation  in  a  principle  of  kind- 
ness; but  to  be  generous  you  must  make 
some  important  sacrifice — to  be  civil  the 
sacrifice  must  be  so  small  as  to  encroach 
upon  no  material  convenience,  and  to 
interfere  with  no  serious  pursuit  of  busi- 
ness or  interest 

The  advantages  of  civility  may  be  re- 
ferred to  two  general  heads-^— 1.  The 
happiness  which  the  very  exercise  of 
this  virtue  communicates  to  him  who 
psactices  it;  and,  2.  The  happiness 
which  it  communicates  to  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  it  First,  then,  as  to 
the  happiness  which  springs  from  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue,  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  generous  bosom,  if 
the  exercise  of  kindness  does  not  leave 
a  sweet  satisfaction  behind  it :  and  if  it 
has  never  felt  that  harmony  which 
reigns  in  the  soul  after  it  indulges  in  a 
benevolent  affection.  I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  every  generous  bosom,  if 
it  is  not  more  pleasant  to  return  a  civil 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  a  traveler  than 
to  triumph  in  his  helplessness,  or  to  re- 
joice in  his  ignorance  and  his  emba^ 
rassment  I  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  every  generous  bosom  if  it  is  not 
mo{€  pleasant  to  dissipate  the  awkward* 
nessr .  of  an  inferior  by  the  afiability  of 
our  manners  than  to  humble  him  into 
timidity,  or  to  throw  him  at  a  mortify- 
ing distance  by  th^  haiUeur  and  am 
ness  of  our  deportment    The  benevo 
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lent  Author  of  our  firames  has  annexed 
a  joy  to  every  virtuous  exercise  of  the 
heart ;  there  is  a  pleasure  accompanying 
the  cordiality  of  good  wishes  and  benev- 
olent intentions.  It  may  be  difficult  to 
describe  the  feeling;  it  is  perhaps  too 
simple  to  be  takon  to  pieces  and  made 
ihe  subject  of  a  formal  explanation; 
but  every  child  of  nature  can  lend  his 
testimony  to  the  reality  of  its  existence. 
There  is  always  a  pleasure  accompany- 
ing the  exercise  of  power,  and  the  pleas- 
ure is  heightened  to  a  tenfold  degree 
when  this  power  is  directed  to  the  pur- 
poses of  beneficence.  Now  there  is  not 
a  man  among  us  who  is  not  in  some  de- 
^^e  invested  with  such  a  power.  Ev- 
ery man  sonong  us  has  the  power  of 
dinusing  satisfaction  around  him  by  the 
civility  of  his  manners ;  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  look  with  a  brother's  eye,  and 
togladden  every  bosom  by  the  engaging 
a&bility  of  his  deportment  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  happiness  he  (^ommuni- 
eates  to  others ;  I  spedf  of  the  happi- 
ness he  is  providing  for  himself;  I  am 
telling  him  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  own 
feelings,  and  of  the  joy  that  springs  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  bosom  when  it 
is  tuned  to  the  purposes  of  kindness. 

Perhaps  civility  is  more  allied  with  a 
liberal  and  expanded  principle  of  hu- 
manity than  any  other  virtue  of  the 
social  character.  You  may  be  just,  but 
this  justice  is  confined  to  the  few  indi- 
viduals with  whom  you  are  connected  in 
the  walks  of  business ;  you  maybe  gen- 
erous, but  this  generosity  is  confined  to 
the  particular  cases  of  distress  which 
come  under  your  observation ;  you  may 
be  patriotic,  but  this  patriotism  is  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  country 
in  which  you  were  born.  The  virtue 
of  civility  knows  no  exceptions.  It  em- 
braces all;  it  asks  no  questions;  nor 
does  it  hesitate  and  delay  till  it  has  as- 
certained its  object  Civility  is  a  gen- 
eral habit  of  kindness ;  it  requires  no 
particular  claim  upon  its  attentions 
Enough  for  it  that  the  object  before  you 
is  a  man.  He  may  be  an  entire  stran- 
ger ;  but  this  it  conceives  to  be  an  addi- 
tional call  upon  its  exercise.  The  hurry 
of  traveling  sqpplies  you  with  a  thou- 
land  examples  ofsuch  rapid  intercourse, 
where  you  may  never  meet  again  till 
foa  meet  in  heaven,  but  where  each  has 


I  made  the  other  happy  bjr  the  mter 
,  change  of  obliging  expressions,  *and  an 
hour  spent  in  the  luxury  of  kindness. 
Now  it  is  this  circumstance  which  gives 
the  virtue  of  civility  such  an  exalted 
place  in  my  estimation — the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  principle  upon  which  it  is 
'founded,  and  the  grandeur  oif  that  thea 
tre  in  which  it  expatiates.^  The  pnnci 
pie  is  universal  good  will,  and  the'thei^ 
tre  is  the  world.     There  is  something 

fenerous  and  expanding  in  the  principle, 
t  has  no  petty  consideration  to  restrain 
it  in  its  exercise ;  it  calls  for  no  claim, 
no  terms  of  admittance ;  it  is  not  your 
family  or  your  neighbourhood  that  in-, 
troduces  you  to  its  attentions.  Enough 
for  it  that  you  belong  to  the  species^ 
that  you  are  a  brother  of  the  same  na- 
ture— that  you  have  a  bosom  which  can 
be  soothed  by  the  accents  of  kindness, 
and  a  heart  that  feels  the  attentions  of 
another  to  be  gracious.  Now  the  point 
which  I  am  at  present  insisting  upon  is, 
that  the  exercise  of  such  a  principle  con- 
fers happiness  upon  its  possessor — ^that 
it  carries  along  with  it  a  series  of  the 
most  animating  and  delightful  sensa- 
tions— that  the  tone  of  mind  which  ac- 
companies the  exercise  of  kindness  is  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to  enjoy- 
ment— ^that  g^>d  will  is  a  pleasurable 
feeling — and  that  cheerfulness  is  ever 
the  inheritance  of  him  who  moves  along 
with  his  afiections  flying  before  him; 
with  every  feeling  tuned  to  benevolence, 
and  every  wish  directed  to  the  happiness 
of  others. 

I  am  not  calling  upon  you  to  make 
any  romantic  sacrifice,  to  give  your 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  or  to  surrender  a 
single  portion  of  that  time  which  interest 
tells  you  should  be  directed  to  the  en- 
gagements of  business.  I  am  only  call- 
ing upon  you  to  cultivate  that  habitual 
kindness  of  spirit  which  discharges  it- 
self in  the  thousand  little  attentions  of 
civility.  I  only  call  upon  you  to  enter 
with  dielrfulness  into  these  minuter 
ofiices  of  kindness  which  come  in  your 
way,  and  can  be  performed  witnont 
trouble  and  without  inconvenience.  I 
only  call  upon  you  to  come  forward  with 
the  simple  oflering  of  kind  looks  and 
obliging  expressions — to  chase  away  the 
embarrassments  of  the  awkward  by  thn 
afiability  of  your  manners — and  to  do 
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Hght  the  hearts  of  fd]  around  3rou  by  the 
eonsciouBness  that  they  poBsess  your 
respect  and  tend^mesa  I  protest  that 
however  difficult  to  describe  the  sensa- 
tion, there  is  something'  in  the  feeling  of 
a  hearty  good  will  tor^' another's  happi- 
ness wluch  is  in  the  h^est  degree  ani- 
mating-  and  d^ghtfal-*-<^at  it  blesses 
him  who  gives  as  well  as  him  who  re< 
«Bives  it — tha{  it  is  a  spring  of  the  most 
genial  satisfiiction  to  all  who  dierish-  it 
->*«hd  that  it  is  always  sure  to  throw 
even  into  the  solitude  of  a  man's  besom 
the  sunshine  of  tranquillity  and  cheer^ 
fulness.  What  a  delightful  contrast  to 
those  melancholy  beings  who  have  no 
heart — ^who  nev«r  tasted  the  joys  of  cor- 
diality, whose  bosoms  never  warmed  to 
the  animating  spectacle  of  anodier's  bliss 
and  another's  ^ayety,  who  hedge  them- 
selves round  with  a  set  of  the  most  freez- 
ing and  repulsive  ceremonies,  who  sufier 
none  to  approach  them  with  confidence, 
who  roll  themselves  up  in  their  own  sol- 
itary grandeur,  and  give  to  pride  and  to 
solemnity  those  hours  which  should  have 
been  spent  in  the  interchange  of  agree- 
able manners  and  the  luxury  of  social 
affections.  I  know  not  whether  to  hate 
or  to  pity  them ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
they  debar  themselves  from  the  choicest 
of  all  luxuries,  and  a  luxury  which  no 
good  mind  would  be  willing  to  forego. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  luxury  of  social 
afiections  is  better  than  the  parade  and 
solemnity  of  forms — and  that  the  vanity 
of  their  own  importance  is  but  a  wretched 
atonement  for  the  loss  of  those  pleasures 
which  spring  from  the  exercise  of  kind- 
ness, and  a  heart  that  loves  to  indulge 
in  another's  joy. 

In  additicm  to  the  pleasure  which 
springs  fromme  very  exercise  of  civility, 
there  are  other  advantages  which  I  for- 
bear particularly  to  insist  upon.  I  know 
nothing  that  is  more  calculated  than  a 
kind  and  conciliating  manner  to  propi- 
tiate friends  and  secure  the  good  wishes 
of  all  around  you.  It  is  the  nSost  popu- 
lar of  all  virtues.  It  will  go  further  to 
gain  the  afiections  of  men  than  the 
most  splendid  deeds  of  beneficence.  By 
relieving  niy  wants  you  make  me  feel 
the  load  of  an  obligation;  I  blush  at 
the  humility  of  my  own  dependence, 
and  am  thrown  to  a  most  mortifying 
distance  from  that  superior  being  whose 


beneficenee  sustains  me.  An  atife,  o# 
chancy  :s  an  offering  not*to  me  but  ts 
my  wants;  an  act  of  civility  carries 
along  with  it  a  more  immediate  homs^ 
to  myself  I  am  die  object  of  charity 
because  I  need  it ;  but  I  am  the  object 
of  civility,  not  becatise  I  need  it,  but  be- 
cause I  am  thought  to  deserve  it  There 
is  on  this  account  a  soothing  flattery  in 
the  attentions  of  civility  that  is  &r  more 
grateful  to  the  bosom  of  man  than  any 
other  act  or  any  other  form  of  kindness 
which  you  choose  to  specify.  It  is  not 
the  favour  which  civility  confers.  The 
fe,voiir  may  of  itself  be  a  mere  nothing— « 
some  obhging  expression,  or  some  sooth- 
ing and  attBntive  inquiry.  It  is  the 
respect  and  tenderness  which  an  act  of 
ciiolity  implies ;  it  is  the  delightiiil  con- 
sciousness that  I  possess  the  sympathy 
of  another's  bosom.  These  are  the  feel- 
ings which  ^ive  such  a  d^cate  charm 
to  the  exercises  of  civility,  and  bestow 
upon  it  a^  power  over  the  aflections  of 
men  which  all  the  patronage  of  the 
great  and  all  the  charities  of  opulence 
can  never  equal.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
let  me  also  mention  that  the  exercise  of 
civility  costs  you  nothing.  It  calls  for  no 
sacrifice  of  time^  or  money,  or  interest 
There  is  nodiing  to  fatigue  or  to  con- 
sume you  in  this  delififhtral  exercise.  It 
is  the  spontaneous  now  of  good  affec- 
tions, and  consists  in  those  little  ofllces 
of  kindness  which  can  be  discharged 
without  trouble,  and  leave  no  loss  or  in- 
convenience behind  them. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of 
discourse,  where  I  am  to  examine  the 
happiness  which  civility  confers  upon 
those  who  are  the  objects  of  it  It  is 
like  the  dew  which  droppeth  upon  the 
grass  beneath.  It  blesses  him  who 
gives  and  him  who  receives  it  The 
pleasure  which  we  feel  in  receiving  a 
kindness  depends  upon  two  causes :  there 
is,  first,  the  benefit  conferred,  and  there 
is,  secondly,  the  agreeable  feeling  which 
springs  in  every  bosom  from  its  being 
the  object  of  another's  benevolence.  In 
relieving  the  wretchedness  of  extreme 
poverty,  the  first  is  the  predominant 
cause  of  the  pleasure  which  we  commu- 
nicate. We  have  conferrefi  an  important 
benefit  We  have  appeased  huag«r,  or 
given  shelter  to  the  naked  and  defence* 
less.    In  discharging  an  office  of  eiviiity 
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again  the  second  is  the  predominant 
cause  of  the  pleasure  which  yre  commu- 
nicate The  benefit  conferred  may  in 
itself  ha^e  been  of  no  consequence — a 
kind  look  or  a  respectful  attention.  The 
benefit  may  not  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
better  our  circumstances,  or  brings  along 
with  it  any  other  palpable  advantage ; 
hut  still  there  is  a  charm  in  the  atten- 
tions of  civility  that  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  benefit' conferred.  This 
charm  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  being 
the  object  of  another's  Icindne^,  and  in 
being  supported  Jby  the  cordiality  of  an- 
othePs  attentions,  tt  is  a  very  gross 
way  of  calculating  the  matter  to  esti- 
mate the  enjoyment  which  sprivgs/rom 
benevolence  oy  the  magnitude  of  the 
gift  which  it  confers.  Civility  presents 
no  gift,  but  it  comes  forward  with  a  far 
more  delightful  offering — the  offering  of 
agreeable  attentions,  and  a  manner  ex- 
pressive of  cordiality  and  friendship.  I 
maintain  that  the  exercise  of  this  virtue 
IS  more  conducive  to  the  happiness  of 
society  than  the  most  liberal  and  expen- 
sive charities.  What  is  it  that  perpetu- 
ates the  harmony  and  friendship  of  a 
neighbourhood  ?  It  is  the  interchange 
of  respectful  attentions,  and  the  little 
endearing  expressions  of  civility.  What 
18  it  that  creates  quarrels,  and  fills  the 
irhoie  village  with  the  uproar  of  contro- 
versy? It  may  sometimes  be  the  cru- 
elty of  injustice,  but  it  is  far  oftener  the 
msolence  of  disdain,  the  sullenness  of 
an  unaccommodating  manner,  the  mor- 
tifying negligence  of  those  who  count 
^ou  unworthy  of  their  attentions.  What 
(s  it  that  throws  a  sunshine  into  the 
habitations  of  the  wretched?  Your 
charity  relieves,  but  your  civility  revives 
them ;  it  restores  them  to  the  dig^nity  of 
the  species,  and  makes  them  forget  the 
cruelty  of  those  humiliations  which  mis- 
fortune has  entailed  upon  them.  The 
meal  which  comes  from  the  great  min's 
house  sustains  them,  and  they  try  to  be 
grateful  for  it ;  but  gratitude  comes  at 
will,  when  they  receive  their  forenoon 
visit  from  the  loveliest  of  human  beings, 
whose  delight  is  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  who  loves  to  cheer  them  by  her 
attentions,  and  to  bless  by  the  affability 
of  her  manners  those  humble  cottages 
which  surround  the  princely  mansion  uf 
her  father.     Yes,  there  is  something  in  ! 


the  attentions  of  civiiitv  that  i«<cilcit- 
lated  to  warm  and  to  exkilaratn  the  hui 
man  bosom.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a 
giit  or  of  a  benefit;  but  there  is  some* 
thing  in  the  very  sense  of  another's 
kindness  that  carries  aloilg  with  it  the 
most  graeiouS'Of  eajoyments.  *  Now  the 
kindness  of  charity  may  hurt  or  may 
mortify  its  object ;  but  the  kindness  of 
civility  has  no  alloy.  It  carries  alonv 
with  it  all  the  power  and  insinuation  of 
the  most  delicate  fiatteryr  It  is  a  elealr 
and  unmixed  feeling,  altc^ther  purified 
from  the  grossness  of  obligation,  and 
from  those  galling  reflections  whidi  are 
ever  sure  to  accompany  a  sense  ofde* 
pendence.  If  civility  can  do  so  much, 
why,  in  the  name  of  tenderness,  should 
we  withhold  it  ?  why  refiise  so  simple 
an  offering  at  the  shrine  of  humanity? 
why  retire  to  the  solitude  of  our  own 
importance,  and  disdain  to  mingle  in 
kindness  with  those  who  are  brethren 
of  the  same  nature  an4  children  of  the 
same  beneficent  Creator  ?  We  all  sprung 
from  heaven,  and  to  heaven  we  are  all 
pointing.  Why  should  we  cast  out  by 
the  way  ?  why  deny  so  easy  a  sacrifice 
as  the  sacrifice  of  civility  ?  why  refuse 
so  simple  an  ofiering  as  the  offering  of 
agreeable  manners,  and  a  countenakice 
lightened  up  by  the  smiles  of  brother- 
hood «nd  afiection  ?  what  is  it  that  in- 
duces  you  to  withhold  so  easy  an  offer 
ing? — are  you  afraid  of  committing  your 
dignity  by  excessive  condescension  ?  It 
is  very  true  that  the  kindness  of  a  weak 
man  often  exposes  him  to  ridicule.  But 
I  do  not  suppose  you  to  be  weak.  What 
I  want  at  present  is  to  communicate  to 
your  feelings  the  temper  of  benevolence 
— and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you 
have  sense  enough  to  direct  you  in  the 
exercise  of  this  principle.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  way  of  descending  to  the  exer- 
cises of  civility,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  save  your  dignity  and  to  sustain 
the  importance  of  your  character.  A 
man,  if  he  is  weak,  will  rendfr  himself 
ridiculous  in  any  direction,  whether  it 
be  on  the  side  of  excessive  kindness  or 
excessive  anxiety  to  keep  up  his  imjpor- 
tance.  A  man  may  render  himself  ri- 
diculous jy  his  excessive  humility,  and 
he  may  render  himself  as  ridiculous  by 
the  excessive  grandeur  and  solemnity.of 
his  manners.     I  know  not  whether  tc 
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laugfa  or  to  cry  when  I  mtness  those 
ridiculous  beings  whose  great  effort  and 
anxiety  in  this  world  is  to  keep  up  their 
dignity ;  who  are  so  lofty  ana  so  inac- 
cessible; who  must  not  be  touched; 
who  shelter  themselves  under  the  de- 
fence of  a  stately  ceremonial ;  and  whose 
whole  behaviour  is  only  calculated  to 
overpower  the  diffident  or  cause  those 
who  have  a  sufficient  degree  of  nerve 
and  firmness  to  be  indifferent  about 
them.  Let  me  never  hear,  then,  the  ar- 
gument of  ridicule  employed  to  discour- 
age the  exercises  of  a  kind  and  conde- 
scending civility.  If  people  wish  for 
amusement,  I  would  direct  them  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  character,  and  assure 
them  that  they  will  there  meet  with  far 
better  game  for  the  exercise  of  ridicule. 
No ;  I  would  pity  the  weakness  of  those 
who  were  victims  to  an  amiable  but 
misguided  benevolence  of  temper,  while 
I  would  let  out  the  full  cry  of  ridicule 
against  the  wretched  vanity  of  him  who 
marches  solemnly  along,  and  thinks  that 
by  the  stateliness  of  his  manners  he  is  to 
scatter  awe  and  embarrassment  around 
him. 

I  may  observe,  that  less  evil  results 
from  the  exercise  of  civility  than  any 
other  virtue  of  the  social  character.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  charity  to  corrupt  its 
object ;  it  may  tempt  him  to  indolence ; 
it  may  lead  him  to  renounce  all  depend- 
ence upon  himself;  it  may  nourish  the 
meanness  and  depravity  of  his  charac- 
ter; it  may  lead  him  to  hate 'exertion, 
and  to  resign  without  a  sigh  the  dignity 
of  independence.  It  could  be  easily 
proved  that  if  charity  were  carried  to  its 
utmost  extent,  it  would  unhinge  the 
constitution  of  society.  It  would  expel 
from  the  land  the  blessing  of  industry. 
Every  man  would  repose  on  the  benefi- 
cence of  another.  Every  incitement  to 
diligence  would  be  destroyed.  The 
evils  of  poverty  would  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  beyond  the  power 
even  of  tife  most  unbounded  charity  to 
redress  them ;  and  instead  of  an  elysium 
of  love  and  of  plenty,  the  country  would 
'vesent  the  nauseating  spectacle  of  sloth 


and  beggary  and  corruption.  There  h 
no  such  danger  attending  the  exercise 
of  civility.  It  draws  no  dependence 
along  with' it;  it  gli^ddens  the  heart 
without  comipting  it.  Instead  of  de- 
grading, it  has  rather  the  effect  to  cheer 
and  elevate  and  sustain  the  character. 
I  want  not  the  charity  of  my  neighbour 
so.lonc^  as  I  can  rely  on  the  native  in-* 
dependence  of  my  own  exertions;  but 
I  would  like  at  all  times  to  be  supported 
by  his  friendship,  to  be  delighted  by  the 
civility  of  his  manners,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  soothing  and  agree- 
able fellowship. 

I  also  observe  that  the  power  of  dif- 
fusing happiness  is  not  the  exclusive  in- 
heritance of  the  rich.  All  are  capable 
of  it.  The  poorest  of  men  can  cheer  me 
by  his  affection,  or  distress  me  by  his 
hatred  and  contempt  He  may  not  be 
able  to  relieve  me  by  his  wealth,  but  he 
is  at  least  able  to  delight  me  by  his 
civility.  Every  man  is  the  dependent 
of  another.  A  piece  of  neglect,  even 
from  the  lowest  and  most  contemptible 
of  men,  is  fit  to  ruffle  the  tranquillity 
of  my  happiness ;  and  a  civil  attention^ 
even  from  the  humblest  of  our  kind, 
carries  a  most  gracious  and  exhilarating 
influence  along  with  it.  Let  me  never 
hear,  then,  that  the  poor  have  nothing 
in  their  power.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  or  to  withhold  civility  of 
manners.  They  have  it  in  their  power 
to  give  or  to  withhold  friendly  atten- 
tions. They  have  it  in  their  power  to 
give  or  to  withhold  kind  and  obliging 
expressions.  They  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  or  to  withhold  the  smiles 
of  affection  and  the  sincerity  of  a  tender 
attachment  Let  not  these  humble  of- 
ferings of  poverty  be  disregarded.  The 
man  of  sentiment  knows  how  to  value 
them :  he  prizes  them  as  the  best  deeds 
of  beneficence.  They  lighten  the  weary 
anxieties  of  this  world,  and  carry  him 
on  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  the  ena  of 
his  journey. 

/OLT  9, 1808. 
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SERMON  Vn. 

Feat-Day  Discourse* 

*  The  kinff'fl  heart  is  in  the  haiid  of  the  Lord,  as  the  riveiv  of  water:  he  tameth  it  whithersoeter 
he  will.  — ^Proverbs  zxi  1. 


It  is  consolatory  to  think  that  this 
earthly  scene,  in  spite  of  the  misery  and 
apparent  confusion  which  prevail  in  it, 
is  under  the  absolute  control  of  infinite 
wisdom — ^that  the  God  who  sitteth  above 
and  reigns  in  heaven,  also  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  this  lower  world — ^that 
every  event  in  history  is  of  His  appoint- 
ment— that  every  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  huipan  afiairs  is  in  the  order 
of  His  providence — ^that  He  reigns  in 
the  heart  of  man.  and  can  control  all  its 
purposes — that  the  violence  of  human 
ambition  is  only  an  instrument  which 
He  employs,  to  carry  on  His  govern- 
ment and  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
His  wisdom.  When  we  see  combined 
in  the  same  person  the  genius  of  an 
angel  and  the  malignity  of  a  tyrant — 
when  we  see  a  power  that  no  human 
energy  can  resist,  and  this  power  di- 
rected to  the  slavery  and  degradation 
of  the  species — ^when  we  see  strewed 
around  his  throne  the  mangled  liberties 
of  a  generous  and  intrepid  people — ^when 
we  follow  him  in  the  brilUant  career  of 
his  victories,  and  in  the  history  of  his 
guilty  triumphs  anticipate  the  new  mis- 
eries which  his  ambition  is  to  bring  upon 
the  world,  it  certldnly  brightens  up  the 
dreariness  that  lies  before  us  when  we 
think  that  he  is  only  an  instrument  in 
the  hand,  of  the  Almighty — that  it  is 
God  that  worketh  in  him  to  will  and  to 
do — that  the  heart  of  man  is  in  the 
Lord's  hand  as  the  rivers  of  water,  and 
that  He  tumeth  it  wheresoever  He  will. 


*  In  February,  1809,  shortly  aflor  the  honourable  but 
diasstruns  battle  orConinna,  a  national  faat  waa  kept — 
on  the  day  of  the  obeervance  of  which  the  foIlowVpg  ser- 
mon waa  delivered.  In  the  fastrday  sermon  of  1803, 
the  reader  can  scarcely  fkil  to  hare  been  struck  with 
the  abaeitce,  not  merely  of  any  allusion  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  of  any  distinct  reeiigiiition 
even  of  Divine  Providence.  In  this  fuHtay  of  1809, 
the  supremacy  of  God  and  of  His  goveniment  Is  not 
only  very  ftiily  acknowliMiged,  bitt  very  earnestly  in- 
iiatod  on.  The  contrast  Itetween  tlM  two  discourses 
marks  a  «tac^  in  that  progress  which  this  volome  is 
to 


It  is  the  sublimest  exercise  of  piety  to 
refer  everything  around  us  to  the  wis- 
dom of  God — to  acknowledge  Him  in 
all  the  events  of  His  providence — ^to 
place  our  refuge  in  His  wisdom  in  the 
evil  days  of  darkness  and  disorder,  and 
to  rest  our  confidence  on  that  Almighty 
Bein^  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides 
in  high  authority  over  the  theatre  of 
human  afiairs.  Such  are  the  consola- 
tions of  piety — such  the  elevation  of 
heart  which  religion  confers — an  eleva- 
tion which  the  world  knoweth  not,  and 
which  the  tyrant  of  this  world  cannot 
take  away.  Life  is  short,  and  its  anxie- 
ties are  soon  over.  The  glories  even  of 
the  conqueror  will  soon  find  their  hiding- 
place  in  the  grave.  In  a  few  years,  and 
that  power  which  appa)^  the  world  will 
feel  fid]  the  weakness  of  mortality — the 
sentence  of  all  must  pursue  him — the 
fate  of  all  must  overtake  him ;  he  must 
divest  himself  of  his  glories,  and  lie 
down  with  the  meanest  of  his  slaves — 
that  ambition  which  aspires  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole  earth,  will  at  last 
have  but  a  spot  of  dust  to  repose  on — ^it 
will  be  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  its  tri- 
umphs— it  will  sleep  from  all  its  anxie- 
ties, and  be  fast  locked  in  the  insensi- 
bility of  death.  There  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest. 

We  live  in  a  busy  and  interesting 
period.  Every  year  gives  a  new  turn 
to  the  history  of  the  world,  and  throws 
a  new  complexion  over  the  aspect  of 
piolitical  afilairs.  The  wars  of  other 
tiines  shrink  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  grand  contest  which 
now  embroils  the  whole  of  civilized  so- 
ciety. They  were  paltry  in  their  origin 
— they  were  trifling  in  their  object^ 
they  were  humble  and  insignificant  in 
their  consequences.  A  war  of  the  last 
generation  left  the  nations  of  Europe  in 
the  same  relative  situation  in  which,  it 
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found  them ;  but  war  no  9v  is  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  that  is  quite  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  modern  times.  Not  to 
decide  some  point  of  jealousy  orf  to  si's- 
cure  some  trifling  possessions,  it  em- 
braces a  grander  interest — it  involves 
the  great  questions  of  Existence  and 
Liberty.  JBvery  war  is  signalized  with 
the  wreck  of  some  old  empire  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  one — all  the 
Tisioxis  of  romance  are  authenticated  in 
the  realities  which  pass  before  us — the 
emigration  of  one  royal  family,  the  flight 
and  the  imprisonment  of  another,  the 
degradation  of  a  third  to  all  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  life — these  are  events 
which  have  ceased  to  astonish  us  be^ 
cause  their  novelty  is  over,  and  they 
are  of  a  piece  with  those  wonderful 
changes  which  the  crowded  history  of 
these  few  years  presents  to  our  remem- 
brance. Such  a  period  as  this,  then, 
gives  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  piety. 
Let  every  tiling  be  referred  to  God  ;  in 
this  diversity  of  operations,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  He  who  worketh  all 
in  all — let  us  recognize  Him  as  the  au- 
thor of  all  these  wonders — and  amid 
this  bewildering  variety  of  objects,  let 
us  never  lose  sight  of  that  mighty  Be- 
ioff  who  sustains  all  and  directs  all.  It 
is  His  judgments  that  are  abroad  in  the 
wond — it  is  His  magnificent  plans  that 
are  verging  to  their  accomplishment — 
it  is  His  system  of  beauty  and  order  and 
wisdom,  that  is  to  proceed  from  this  wild 
uproar  of  human  passions.  He  can  re- 
strain the  remainder  of  human  wrath — 
He  can  allay  the  fury  and  the  turbu- 
lence of  human  ambition — He  can  make 
order  spring  out  of  confusion,  and  attune 
every  heart  and  every  will  to  His  pur- 
poses. 

Let  it  not  be  disguised.  There  is 
ground  for  apprehension  in  the  charac- 
ter and  talents  of  the  enemy.  There  is  a 
wisdom  in  his  politics,  there  is  a  power 
and  a  rapidity  in  his  decisions,  there 
is  a  mysterious  energy  in  his  character, 
there  is  a  wealth  and  a  population  in 
his  empire  that  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  that  tide  of  success  which  has  ac- 
companied him  in  all  his  eflforts  against 
the  imbecility  of  the  old  governments. 
The  governments  he  had  to  contend 
with  were  old,  and  they  had  all  the  in- 
firmities of  age.     They  wanted    that 


vigour  and  impulse  and  punty  which  • 
revolution  communicates  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  State.     With  the  one 
5 arty  we  see  an  energy  pervading  every 
epartment  of  the  public  serrice — ^with 
the.  other  we  see  the  most  important  ad- 
ministrations intrusted  to  the  minions 
of  a  court,  to  the  puny  lordlin^s  of  he- 
reditary grandeur — a  set  of  beings  who 
had  nothing  to  sustain  them  but  the 
smile  of  a  •minister,  or  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  insignificance  but  the 
blazoned    heraldry  of  their  ancestora 
There  is  no  denjring  that  in  France  the 
military  appointments  are  decided  by 
the  questions  of  merit  and  fitness  ana 
character.     In   the  other  countries  of 
Europe — and  I  blush  to  say  that  even 
in  this  vaujited  abode  of  purity  and  of 
patriotism,  almost  everything  connected 
with  the  interest  of  the  public  comes 
under  the  putrifying  touch  of  money  or 
of  politics---4hat  corruption  has  insinu- 
ated itself  into  every  department  of  the 
State — that    men  are  summoned  up 
into  offices  of  distinction  who  are  only 
calculated  to  cover  a  nation  with  dis- 
grace, and  expose  it  to  tlie  derision  of 
Its  enemies — that  the  public  voice  has 
lost  its  energy,  and  the  united  indic^ 
nation  of  a  whole  people  is  often  unable 
to  drag  to  punishment  those  delinquents 
whom ^  patronage  has  exalted  and  the 
smiles  of  a  court  have  sheltered  from 
infamy.      This  surely  affords  a  heart- 
less and  a  mortifying  spectacle,  and  is 
calculated   to  alarm   any  lover  of  his 
country  when  he  compares  it  with  that 
dreadful  energy  which  its  enemies  can 
muster  up  to  overwhelm  it.     We  see  no 
imbecility  there — ^no  corruption  in  the 
military  appointments  of  Bonaparte — 
no  submissive   accommodation   to  the 
interest  of  great  families — the  truth  is, 
that  his  power  renders  him  independent 
of  it     In  him  we  see  vested  in  one 
person  the  simple  energy  of  a  despot 
ism.     He  is  so  far  exalted  above  the 
greatest  of  his  subjects  that  to  his  eye 
all  are  equal.     He  needs  not  to  tem- 
porize  or  accommodate  or  allure  the 
friendship  of  a  great  family  with  the 
bribery  of  corruption — ^he  throws  open 
the  career  of  preferment  to  the  whole 
of  his  immense  population — he  calls  up- 
on all  to  enter  into  this  generous  and 
aspiring  competition  of  talent,  and  it  A 
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a  competition  that  has  ofl^n  exalted  the 
yeriest  child  of  raggedness  and  obscur- 
ity to  the  proudest  offices  of  the  empire. 
I.  do  not  speak  in  the  tone  of  disafiec- 
tion — I  speisik  in  th^  tpne  of  patriotisn^. 
I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  the  errors  of 
my.  Government  in  the  spirit  of  hostil- 
ity-T-ii  is  in  that  spirit  of  regret  that 
proceeds  frpm  the  sincerity  pf  my  at- 
tachment^rom  my  conviction  that  the 
Qoremment  of  England  ifi  worth  the 
contending  for — that  every  lover  of  his 
ountr^  should  stand  by  it  to  maintain 
its  purity,  as  well  as  to  defend  its  exist- 
ence— that  he  should  not  only  risk  his 
life  in  fighting  the  battles  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  enemies  of  its  indepen- 
dence, but  that  he  should  risk  all  the 
advantages  of  patronage  and  prefer- 
ment in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  the  enemies  of  its  pur- 
ity and  its  vigour.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
present  state  of  afiTairs  will  operate  as 
an  effectual  lesson  to  the  rulers,  of  the 
country — that  the  sense  of  danger  will 
animate  the  public  mind  to  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  virtue — that  the  ardour  of 
patriotism  will  chase  away  all  the  obii- 
q^uities  of  a  selfish  and  interested  poli- 
tics— ^Ihat  our  legislation  will  turn  with 
shame. from  the  low  game  of  party  dis- 
sension, and  lend  their  unanimity  to 
that  noble  struggle  that  is  to  decide  the 
liberty  of  the  future  age,  and  give  a 
lasting  complexion  to  the*  history  of 
future  times.  But  let  us  not  forget  our 
dependence  upon  God — that  mighty  Be- 
ing who  reigns  supreme  over  the  will 
of  man,  and  exerts  an  absolute  control 
over  all  hearts  and  all  purposes.  He 
who  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
against  the  calamities  of  his  country 
can  exert  the  same  influence  over  the 
minds  of  (he  rulers  o^  th*:  present  day. 
He  can  infatuate  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try against  the  feeling  of  its  dansfers — 
Be  can  throw  a  slumbering  indi0erence 
over  the  land — He  can  lay  us  asleep  on 
the  brink  of  destruction,  and  send  that 
torpor,  that  security  into  the  hearts  of 
our  rulers  which  is  the  melancholy 
symptom  of  a  falling  empire.  But  we 
hope  better  things ;  that  the  same  God 
who  can  turn  the  heart  of  man  where- 
soever he  will  will  send  a  wise  and  a 
righteous  spirit  over  the  government  of 
nublic  aSairs — that  the   country   will 
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awaken  to  its 'dangers — and  that  pnrit]^ 
and  patriotism  will  at  length  preside 
over  the  adnjiinistratipn  of  its  interests* 
In  this  day  set  apart  for  the  expres- 
sion of  pubhc  sentiments,  you  should 
rise  in  gratitude  to  the  Ruler  of  nations, 
that  mijpfhty  Being  whci  has  turned  the 
battle  from  your  gates;  who  has  sin- 

fled  you  out  among  the  countries  of 
lurope,  and  given  you  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  living  in  peace  while  the 
worfd  around  you  is  invt>lved  in  all  the 
cruelty  aqd  turbulence  of  war.  I  fear 
that  none  of  us  have  a  lively  enough 
conception  of  the  gratitude  that  we 
ought  tcr  feel  for  so  inestimable  a  bless- 
ing— that  we  live  in  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity — that  we  have  no 
midnight  alarm  to  disturb  us — no  sound 
of  horror  to  strike  upon  our  ear,  and 
keep  us  awake  and  trembling  in  the 
Agony  of  apprehension — no  moaning  of 
wounded  acquaintances — ^no  shrieks  oi 
the  dying  to  rend  the  heart  of  sensibil* 
ity — ^no  hostile  footsteps  to  warn  us  of 
the  nearness  of  a  brutal  and  enraged 
soldiyy— no  loud  and  stormy  reproaches, 
to  send  anguish  into  the  mother's  heart, 
and  make  her  weep  in  the  wildness  of 
despair  over  th :  members  of  her  shrink- 
ing and  devoted  family.  What  a  pic- 
ture of  horror — the  seat  of  war — ^when 
the  marauding  army  of  the  conqueror 
is-  let  loose  upon  the  country — when 
they  separate  into  parties,  and  each 
singles  out  its  own  house  or  its  own 
neighbourhood  as  the  object  pf  its  bru- 
tality and  its  vengeance — ^when  every 
UQrve  is  strained  to  deeds  of  barbarity 
— when  pity  is  laughed  at  as  a  weak- 
ness, or  its  gentle  whispers  are  drowned 
in  the  wild  uproar  of  rapacity  and  des<>- 
lation  and  murder.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  country  in  which  we  live  ! — what  a 
spectacle  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  a  wild 
and  troubled  theatre !  What  woujd 
not  the  houseless  victims  of  Spain  give 
for  the  warmth  and  security  of  our 
dwellings  ? — ^where  evary  man  lives  un- 
der his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree — 
where  he  steps  forth  in  the  mornine 
and  prosecutes  in  safety  the  labours  of 
the  day — where  he  returns  in  the 
evening,  and  has  his  peeu:eful  firesidot 
enlivened  by  the  smiling  aspect  of  hit 
fieunily  around  him — -where  the  SabbaUi 
morn  still  continues  to  bless  the  hum- 
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ble  abode  of  the  poor  man  and  of  the 
labourer — ^where  the  church-bell  is  still 
heard  to  waft  its  delightful  music  alon^ 
our  valleys,  and  to  call  an  assembled 
people  to  the  exercise  of  piety.  Let  the 
piety  of  this  day  be  gratitude  to  that 
mighty  Being  who  takes  up  the  hills 
\n  His  hands,  and  weighs  the  nations 
m  a  balance.  He  has  thrown  around 
our  happy  country  the  shelter  of  a  pro- 
tecting ocean — He  has  mustered  his 
own  elements  !o  defend  us.  The  green 
island  of  the  north  sits  in  the  bosom  of 
security — it  hears  the  sound  of  the  bat- 
tle from  afar,  but  quietness  dwells  there, 
and  peace  and  joy  are  among  its  chil- 
dren. 

Look  at  the  extent  of  Britain,  and  it 
is  a  speck  on  the  ^surface  of  the  world. 
Look  at  the  map,  and  it  appears  like  an 
humble  appendage  to  that  immense 
continent  that  i^  in  arms  against  it. 
Yet  how  high  it  stands  in  the  proud 
lists  of  glorv — ^how  ffreat  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  empire — how  awful  in 
the  thnnder  of  its  power  that  is  heard 
m  th'  remotest  comers  of  the  wtrld— 
how  firm  in  the  patriotism  and  intrepid- 
ity of  its  people,  who  rally  round  the 
standard  of  their  liberties,  and  maintain 
the  name  and  dignity  of  their  nation 
against  the  fury  of  a  devouring  am- 
bition I 

We  have  to  thank  the  God  of  battles 
that  Britain,  though  deceived  perhaps 
m  her  aspiring  wishes  for  the  liberties 
of  Europe — ^yet  that  Britain  herself 
stands  as  secure  and  as  independent  as 
ever.  In  the  very  last  event  of  her  his- 
toicy  there  may  have  been  disaster,  but 
there  has  been  no  disgrace — there  may 
have  been  loss,  but  there  has  been  no 
infamy — there  may  have  been  retreat 
from  the  power  of  numbers,  but  even 
this  retreat  has  been  emblazoned  in  the 
splendours  of  victory,  and  the  annals  of 
our  country's  renown  are  crowded  with 
the  names  of  dead  and  of  living  heroes. 
Grant  that  we  abandon  the  liberty  of 
Europe — yet  the  question  of  Britain's 
liberty  is  entire.  We  are  no  worse  than 
before.  The  enemy  does  not  stand  in 
a  more  menacing  attitude — ^nor  does  in- 
msion  lower  more  frightfully  than  at 
first  upon  our  beloved  island.  The 
country  has  witnessed  the  talent  and 
the  prowess  of  our  commanders — its 


confidence  is  exalted.  Our  late  cam- 
paigns have  furnished  a  most  useful  ac- 
cession to  military  skill  and  military 
experience.*  That  alarm  which  seized 
our  politicians  at  the  bug-bear  of  oar 
commercial  embarrassments,  has  sub- 
sided. It  is  not  above  a  year  since  it 
was  anticipated,  from  the  suspension  of 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  that 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  convulsion 
was-  to  come  upon  the  country.  The 
convulsion  has  never  made  its  appear- 
ance— it  has  spared  us  for  one  year,  and 
it  will  spare  us  for  twenty,  if  circum- 
stances impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
prolonging  the  experiment  to  such  ia 
extent.  The  public  interest  is  as  flour- 
ishing as  ever.  We  witness  the  same 
animation  and  extent  and  prosperity  in 
all  the  departments,  both  of  the  public 
service  and  of  private  industry.  The 
experience  of  every  day  is  vindicating 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  independ- 
ence of  our  resources,  and  that  we  have 
a  vigour  within  which  i«  native  and  in- 
herent and  imperishable. 

Do  not  think  that  I  am  turning  your 
attention  from  religion  to  politics.  I 
am  enumerating  the  circumstances  oo 
which  your  prosperity  is  founded  ;  but 
I  give  God  the  glory  and  the  praise  for 
being  the  author  of  these  circumstances. 
The  explanation  of  any  event  or  of 
any  appear|nce  upon  natural  principles 
should  have  no  efiect  whatever  in  ex- 
tinguishing piety.  I  am  correct  in 
saying,  that  we  enjoy  light  in  the  day- 
time, because  then  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  I  stop  short  at  this  explanation — 
that  I  forget  that  mighty  Being  who 
gave  the  sun  its  existence,  who  fixed 
this  astonishing  mass  of  luminous  mat- 
ter in  the  centre  of  our  system,  and 
bede  it  give  light  and  cheerfulness  and 
joy  to  the  worlds  that  roll  around  it  I 
am  correct  in  saying  that  the  future  se- 
curity and  independence  of  our  empire 
is  founded  on  the  patriotism  of  our  peo- 
ple, on  the  attachment  which  the  coun- 
try feels  to  its  government,  and  on  the 
extent  of  those  resources  which  it  is  the 
province  of  an  enlightened  economy  to 
unfbld  and  to  establish  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  I  overlook  God — that  I  with- 
draw your  attention  from  Him  who  is 
the  author  of  all  facts  and  of  all  prind- 
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ples^that  I  withhold  the  homage  of 
my  gratitude  and  my  piety  from  that 
great  comprehensive  power  that  presides 
in  high  authority  over  the  moral  as  well 
as  over  the  material  universe — or  that 
I  ofier  an  idolatry  to  second  causes, 
which  I  would  take  away  from  that  su- 
preme and  animating  mind  that  formed 
aU  things  and  sustains  all  things. 

A  dark  and  tremendous  uncertainty 
hangs  over  the  future  history  of  the 
word.  Events  succeed  each  other  with 
a  rapidity  that  absolutely  benumbs  the 
^Etculties.  acid  annihilates  the  sensation 
of  wonder.  As  much  happens  in  the 
space  of  a  single  year,  as  would  formerly 
have  been  enough  to  signalize  a  whole 
century.  During  the  wars  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  all  Europe  hung  upon  his 
enterprises — every  eye  was  turned  as  to 
a  splendid  theatre,  where  the  genius  and 
intrepidity  of  a  great  man  commanded 
the  homage  of  an  admiring  world,  and 
the  report  of  his  victories  mled  all  peo- 
ple with  terror  and  astonishment.  This 
same  Prussia  is  annihilated  in  the  space 
t)f  a  few  days — and  mark  the  difference 
of  the  pubhc  mind :  it  has  ceased  to  be 
spoken  of.  All  the  interest  and  wonder 
and  novelty  of  this  great  occurrence 
evaporates  in  the  course  of  a  single 
month.  The  attention  of  the  public  is 
hurried  away  to  other  objects — ^new 
scenery  is  .presented  to  engross  every 
eye  and  eclipse  the  memory  of  the  old. 
The  mind  is  fatigued  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  succession — ^it  seeks  for  repose  in 
indifierence— and  the  same  public  that 


was  once  so  feelingly  alive  to  the  fate 
of  a  ruined  kingdom  or  the  interests  of 
a  trifling  principality,  would  now  slum- 
ber  in  apathy  diough  all  Europe  were 
in  commotion,  and  its  oldest  empires  fell 
in  this  wild  war  of  turbulence  and  dis- 
order. 

Let  us  rise  in  gratitude  to  Heaven 
that  we  stand  aloof  from  this  theatre  of 
convulsions.  Our  security  depends  up- 
on ourselves.  No  wisdom,  no  eHergy 
can  save  us,  if  we  flinch  from  the  cause 
of  patriotism  and  virtue.  The  strength 
of  a  country  lies  in  the  heart  of  its  in« 
habitants.  This  is  a  day  of  fasting ;  but 
we  should  remember  that  to  fast  is  to 
repent,  and  to  repent  is  to  reform.  It 
is  not  the  visionary  reform  of  political 
enthusiasts  that  I  speak  of — it  is  a  re- 
form in  the  live&and  hearts  of  individuals 
— that  reform  which  would  settle  the 
reign  of  integrity  in  the  councils  of  our 
nation,  and  would  settle  the  influence  of 
piety  among  our  families  and  cottages 
— that  reform  which  would  descend  to 
your  childreft,  and  secure  the  character 
of  yet  future  ages — that  reform  of  which 
every  great  man  should  give  the  exam- 
ple that  every  poor  man  should  be  proud 
to  imitate — that  re/orm  which  would 
reconcile  all  the  orders  of  the  community, 
and  make  them  feel  that  they  had  but 
one  cause  and  one  interest — that  reform 
which  would  banish  prejudice  and  dis- 
affection from  the  land,  and  bind  to  the 
throne  of  a  beloved  sovereign  the  homage 
of  a  virtuous  and  affectionate  people. 


SERMON  TIIL 

The  SenUmenU  suitable  to  a  Communion  ScMath* 


PRAYER. 

Wx  desire.  O  Lord,  to  pay  Thee  the  hom- 
age of  our  humility  and  of  our  gratitude— 
of  our  gratitude,  because  of  the  multitude 
of  Thy  inercies,  and  of  our  humllily,  because 

*  The  yew  1810  vas  the  tmnsition  i)eriod  in  the  re- 
llgtooB  hifctorv  of  Dr.  Catalmen.  Death  had  thrice  en- 
torod  the  eirdc  of  hts  nearest  relotionshl p.  He  himaelf 
kad  been  trerabiing  on  the  very  border  of  the  grave. 
4b  UhMM  which  for  foar  months  confined  him  to  his 


^v^  are  unworthy  of  the  least  of  them.    We 
are  the  feeble  insects  of  an  hour — ^Thou  art 

room,  and  tor  more  than  half  a  year  rendered  h\tc  unlH' 
for  all  public  duty,  had  brought  dtoth  niid  eternity  very 
near  to  hla  thoughts.  He  was  entmgod,  beiiidea.  fn 
drawing  up  the  article "CbrisManlty"  for  the  Edinburgh 
Encydoptedia— in  preparing  which,  the  primitive  Chrup- 
tians— their  characters— their  lives— their  death— had 
become  the  ot||ect  of  an  intensely  Intereailng  contem- 

Klatlon.  Traces  of  aH  the  dilferenUnfluencea  to  whiob 
e  was  thus  exposed,  as  well  as  of  The  effects  produced 
by  them,  reToal  themselves  In  the  two  succeeding  sor* 
mens,  and  In  the  prayers  and  addresses  which  aoooo^ 
paoy  thes;»-'Jl  of  which  belong  to  the  same  memorabli 
year. 
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the  Ai  cient  of  days.  Thy  duration  has  no 
end,  and  Thou  art  wrapt  up  iii  the  still  more 
awful  mystery  of  having  never  had  a  begin- 
ning. The  little  circle  in  which  we  move  is 
but  a  spot  in  the  immensity  cf  Thy  works. 
Thy  presence  fills  all  space,  and  extends 
through  the  immeasurable  fields  of  creation. 
All  the  powers  of  our  thought  and  of  our 
attention  are  taken  up  with  the  petty  inter- 
ests of  an  individual,  or  with  tne  humble 
concyns  of  a  family.  But  Thine  all-seeing 
mind  is  everywhere;  it  presides  in  high 
authority  over  all  worlds;  it  takes  in  at  a 
single  glance  the  endless  varieties  of  life, 
and  motion,  and  intelligence — ^nor  can  the 
minutest  of  Thy  works  escape  for  a  single 
moment  Thy  notice  and  Thy  direction. 

Blessed  be  Thy  name  we  are  permitted 
to  approach  Thee.  We  are  Thy  creatures, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  Thy  mercy.  Thine 
all  seeing  eye  never  abandons  us — Thou 
hast  given  us  a  part  in  this  wide  scene  of 
magnificence  and  glory — Thou  hast  taught 
us  to  confide  in  Thy  goodness,  and  given  it 
to  feeble,  wretched^  sinful  man  to  rejoice  in 
the  hand  that  formed,  and  in  the  right  hand 
that  guides  and  sustains  him. 

But  how  miserable  our  returns  of  grati- 
tude and  obedience!  Alas,  we  have  cor- 
rupted our  ways — we  are  children  of  guilt 
and  disobedience.  Look,  O  Lordj  with  an 
eye  of  pity  upon  our  weakness  and  upon 
our  errors.  Alas!  bow  feeble,  how  capri- 
cious, how  ineffectual  are  our  best  attempts 
to  love  and  to  serve  Thee !  We  may  form 
a  momentary  purpose  of  goodness,  but  it  is 
speedily  lost  in  the  folly  and  dissipation  of 
the  world.  In  the  quietness  of  soirtude  our 
hearts  rise  to  Thee,  and  taste  the  elevation 
of  piety.  In  the  walks  of  active  life  this 
loftiness  of  sentiment  is  forgotten — we  min- 

fle  in  the  pursuits  of  the  world,  and  are 
riven  along  by  the  vanity  of  its  perishable 
interests.  In  the  hour  or  sickness  we  shake 
off  the  anxieties  of  time,  and  take  a  near 
and  an  intimate  view  of  the  vast  eternity 
which  lies  before  us.  In  the  hour  of  health 
the  infatuation  returns — we  place  death  and 
eternity  at  a  distance ;  we  get  surrounded 
with  the  variety  of  this  world's  objects — 
they  exert  an  irresistible  dominion  over  our 
senses — time  becomes  everything,  and  eter- 
nity nothing.  The  futurity  which  lies  on  the 
other  side  of  time  and  of  the  grave  is  never 
thought  of,  or  nev^r  thought  of  with  improve- 
ment. We  lose  all  the  impression,  all  the 
earnestness  of  our  religious  convictions;  this 
world  lords  it  over  us.  Are  we  grieved  ?  it . 
IS  at  this  worid^s  disappointments.  Are  we 
ftngry!  it  is  at  this  world's  provocations. 
Are  we  glad?  it  is  at  this  world's  pros- 
perity. Are  we  thoughtful  ?  it  is  about  this 
world's  paltry  and  evanescent  interests.  The 
uind  loses  its  elevation ;  it  lets  itself  down 


from  the  grandeur  of  eternity ;  it  1)ecomei 
a  slave  to  the  delusions  of  time,  and  suffers 
the  vanities  of  an  instant  to  engross  all  its 
cares  and  all  its  anxiety. 

We  lament  before  Thee,  O  Lord,  oar 
hardened  indiflference  in  matters  of  religion 
•—that  we  should  be  so  blind  to  the  import- 
ance and  the  magnitude  of  its  interests— • 
that  it  should  occupy  so  small  a  portion  of 
our  anxiety — ^that  eternity  should  so  seldom 
be  present  to  our  thoughts,  while  this  world, 
and  the  things  of  this  world,  are  suffered  to 
exert  an  entire  dominion  overall  our  desires 

a 

and  all  our  faculties.  Deliver  ub»  O  Lord, 
from  an  infatuation  so  ruinous,  so  unreason- 
able, BO  unworthy  of  beings  capable  of  wis- 
dom and  of  reflection,  and  all  of  whom  havs 
a  death  to  endure  and  an  immortality  to  pre- 
pare for.  Pill  our  hearts  with  serious  and 
(permanent  and  habitual  impressions  of  re- 
igion.  May  it  be  something  more  than  the 
momentary  impulse  of  an  occasion — some- 
thing more  than  that  momentary  feeling 
which  is  excited  by  the  eloquenee  of  a  ser- 
mon, the  enthusiasm  of  a  prayer,  or  the  ele- 
vation of  a  mind  which  gives  an  hour  to  re- 
tirement, and  forms  its  romantic  purposes 
at  a  distance  from  the  cares  and  distraction? 
of  the  world — something  more  than  that 
holy  rapture  which  kindles  in  the  bosom 
when  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  spread,  and 
the  man  of  God  invites  us  to  approach  it— 
something  more  than  those  sweet  and  heav- 
enly emotions  which  so  often  fill  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  in  the  solitude  of  a  Sabbath 
evening,  when  quietness  is  on  all  the  hills, 
and  everything  breathes  pea^e  and  piety 
around  him.  5iay  the  nrepiirations  of  soli- 
tude tell  lypon  our  conduct  in  the  walks  of 
business  and  society.  May  the  principles 
which  are  formed  in  retirement  have  vigour 
to  withstand  the  difficulties  of  life  and  the 
formidable  temptations  of  the  world. 

May  our  religion  not  be  confined  to  the 
solemnity  of  ordinances.  May  its  empire 
be  established  in  our  hearts.  May  it  reign 
supreme  over  the  thoughts  and  purposes 
and  affections.  May  it  be  with  us  in  soli- 
tude as  well  as  in  society — in  the  house  of 
business  as  well  as  in  the  house  of  prayer 
and  the  meetings  of  the  solemn  assembly 
Let  it  be  the  study  of  our  lives  to  advane a 
the  honour  of  the  true  religion,  and  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  in  the  world ;  and  may  we 
ever  remember  ttiat  the  most  effectual  raeth* 
od  of  recommending  it  to  the  world  is  to 
hold  out  to  its  view  the  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousifess.  May  it  be  the  study  of  our 
lives  to  hold  out  a  graceful  and  an  alluring 
picture  of  Christianity  to  the  world— to  let 
the  worlB  see  what  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
capable  of  effecting — what  worth  and  what 
embellishment  It  gives  to  the  character  oi 
every  true  disciple — what  graces  adorn  tht 
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walks  both  of  his  private  and  his  public  his- 
tory— ^the  honour  which  reigns  over  all  his 
transactions— his  noble  integrity  in  business 
— ^the  generous  humanity  with  which  he  de- 
rotes  his  time  and  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  species — the  pure  and  unsullied  tem- 
perance of  his  life-^the  virtuous  authority 
with  which  he  diseharffes  the  duties  of  a 
father,  a  master,  and  a  husband— the  quiet- 
ness of  his  happy  home,  where  affection 
reigns  in  every  heart,  and  peace  sheds  a 
holy  calm  over  the  feelings  and  tempers  of 
a  united  family. 


''  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  as 
long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ye  be  in  your 
enemies'  land ;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest, 
and  enjoy  her  sabbaths."  Leviticus  zxvl34. 

The  rest  which  was  promised  to  the 
land  of  Israel  is  very  different  from  the 
rest  which  we  enjoy.  The  land  was  to 
rest  in  the  absence  of  its  people.  It  was 
to  rest  for  the  wickedness  of  its  people, 
while  thev  were  suffering  under  all  the 
horrors  of  captivity  and  imprisonment. 
It  was  not  the  calm  and  peaceful  tran- 
quillity under  which  we  live ;  it  was  the 
silence  of  desolation ;  it  was  the  calm 
which  follows  after  the  horrors  of  a  tem- 

C»st ;  it  was  the  stillness  of  a  depopu- 
ted  country — the  gloomy  picture  of 
ruined  towns  and  deserted  villages, 
where  the  battle  had  just  ceased  to  rage, 
and  the  sword  had  accomplished  the 
work  of  slaughter  and  extermination. 
How  different  from  the  smiling  aspect 
oi  the  country  around* us  !  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  it,  that  you  may 
rise  m  gratitude  to  the  God  of  all  your 
mercies,  because  he  has  kept  the  battle 
from  your  gates — because  you  enjoy 
your  sacraments  in  peace,  and  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  Sabbath  morn  still  contmues 
to  bless  the  humble  abodes  of  the  poor 
man  and  of  the  labourer.  You  live,  as 
your  fathers  did  before  you,  in  the  bosom 
of  security — ^you  have  quietness  in  your 
dwellings — the  sound  of  the  church- 
bell  is  still  heard  to  waft  its  peaceful 
music  through  the  valley  in  which  we 
live — ^the  people  repair  to  the  house  of 
Ghxi,  where  they  may  join  in  the  praises 
gf  their  Redeemer  without  danger  and 
without  interruption.  How  fresh  the 
morning  of  this  hallowed  dayl  The 
lua  has  mounted  high  in  the  firma- 
gnent  of  heaven.    Peacefulness  rests  on 


the  bosom  of  every  field — the  sound  of 
the  battle  is  afar.  Eyerything  speaks 
the  goodness  of  the  most  High — and 
that  the  sheltering  arm  of  the  Om- 
nipotent is  around  us.  He  is  in  this 
house ;  His  eye  is  continually  upon  us : 
"  Where  two  or  three  are  met  together, 
there  I  will  be  with  you."  He*  will  re- 
ceive  the  penitence  and  the  praises  of 
an  assembled  people  :  He  marks  the 
purposes  of  every  heart :  His  eye  is  upon 
the  young  when  they  lift  their  holy 
prayer,  and  breathe  the  purposes  of 
piety. 

The  solemnity  of  a  communion  sab* 
bath  has  always  impressed  me  as  the 
most  decent  and  affecting  of  all  specta- 
cles— ^when  we  see  the  Christians  of  all 
ranks  and  of  all  aj^es  sitting  down  at 
the  table  and  joinmg  in  the  common 
prayer  of  penitence  and  of  piety — cele- 
brating the  praises  of  that  Redeemer 
who  died  for  them — and  obeying  the 
sacred  call  which  He  left  in  charge  to 
His  disciples :  '^  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me— do  this  till  I  come  again."  You 
are  doing  what  your  fathers  have  done 
before  you,  and  what  your  children  will 
continue  to  do  after  you.  The  name 
of  the  Lord  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  The^  ordinance  of  the 
Supper  will  be  kept  up  till  the  end  of 
the  world — till  He  comes  again,  and  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet  announces  the 
termination  of  all  things. 

The  best  evidence  of  our  gratitude 
for  the  peace  which  we  enjoy  in  cele- 
brating the  sacrament,  is  to  celebrate 
the  sacrament  aright ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose let  me  study  to  impress  upon  yiOu 
a  few  of  those  sentiments  which  this 
important  and  affecting  ordinance  is  cal- 
culated to  awaken. 

>  The  first  sentiment  which  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  impress  upon  you  is  a  senti- 
ment of  thankfulness.  The  second  is  a 
sentiment  of  pious  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Heaven.  The  third  is  a  sentiment 
of  the  vanity  of  time ;  and  of  the  im 
portfuice  of  religion,  which  reaches  be- 
yond time,  and  discloses  to  us  the  splen- 
dours of  an  everlasting  world. 

The  first  sentiment  which  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  impress  upon  «you  is  a  senti- 
ment of  thankfulness.  You  are  the 
creatures  of  grace  and  of  forgiveness; 
you  are  the  helpless  victims  of  your  owq 
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which  makes  Christians  more  punctual 
in  the  observance  of  the  sacrament  than 
the  other  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
The  sacrament  is  a  duty  that  can  be 
more  easily  performed.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  easier  to  perform  this  duty 
aright ;  for  in  performing  it  aright  you 
must  yield  the  submission  of  your  hearts 
to  the  whole  law  and  obedience  of  the 
gospel.  But  I  say  that  it  is  easier  to 
perform  this  duty  aright  to  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  than  to  maintain  the  other 
virtues  of  the  Christian  character.  It 
is  easier  to  sit  down  at  the  table  of  the 
Lord — to  maintain  an  appearance  of 
great  reverence  and  great  decency — to 
handle  the  symbols  of  a  Redeemer's 
death — to  go  Uirough  all  the  established 
formalities  of  this  ordinance  :  it  is  easier 
even  to  weep  at  the  affecting  remem- 
brance of  what  He  did  and  what  He 
suffered  and  to  be  powerfully  impressed 
with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion — I 
say  it  is  easier  to  do  and  to  feel  all  this 
than  it  is  to  maintain  an  upright  walk 
and  conversation  in  the  world — to  main- 
tain integrity  in  your  dealings — to  be 
charitable  and  humane  to  your  poorer 
brethren — to  be  sober  and  temperate  in 
your  conduct — to  abstain  from  theft, 
and  calumny,  and  injustice— to  resist 
the  allurements  of  selfishness  and  gain 
— to  measure  every  step  of  your  ordinary 
conduct  by  the  commandments  of  our 
'Saviour — to  bring  every  thought  into 
captivity  of  the  obedience  of  His  law. 
Now,  why  would 'you  do  the  one  while 
you  leave  the  other  undone?  Why 
would  you  observe  the  sacrament,  and 
neglect  the  other  duties  of  the  Christian 
character  ?  Why  would  you  mind  the 
appointed  fast,  while'  you  neglect  the 
weightier  'matters  of  the  law — justice, 
and  mercy,  and  faith?  The  reason,  I 
am  afraid,  is  too  plain.  You  would 
gladly  get  off  with  the  easier,  while 
you  shrink  from  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  obedience.  You  would  like  to  serve 
your  Maker  with  as  little  trouble  and 
uitigue  as  possible ;  you  would  li  ve  to 
get  to  heaven  as  smoothly  as  you  can, 
and  discharge  the  burden  of  religious 
obligation  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
Now  is  this  your  gratitude  to  your  Sa- 
viour ?  Is  this  the  high  reverence  that 
yoii  feel  for  Him  who  suffered  and  bled 
ioT  you  ?     Is  this  the  whole  amount  of 


those  fine  professions  that  you  makn  it 
His  table  to  love  and  to  honour  him  7 
Yes  !  you  will  honour  Him  while  it 's 
easy ;  you  will  obey  Him  when  He  calls 
for  a  light  sacrifice. .  But  if  it  is  a  heavy 
commandment — if  it  is  some  painful 
sacrifice  that  he  requires,  of  you — then 
you  would  gladly  get  off  flow  differ- 
ent from  the  example  of  the  primitive 
Christians  !  They  obeyed  our  Saviour 
in  what  was  difncult ;  they  resigned 
every  interest  for  His  service :  they  bade 
adieu  to  the  world  and  to  all  its  joys ; 
they  were  ready  to  surrender  life  in  the 
mamtenance  of  the  Christian  profession. 
Let  us  imitate  their  example.  We  have 
not  the  same  hardships  to  encounter; 
we  have  not  the  same  difficulties  to 
oppose  our  progress.  Let  us  enl^r  with 
cheerfulness  into  all  the  struggles  of  the 
Christian  warfare  ;  and  as  we  have  dis- 
charged the  easier  part  of  the  law  by 
sitting  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord, 
let  us  discharge  the  more  difRcult  parts 
of  the  law  by  being  honest  in  all  our 
transactions  with  the  world,  diHo^nt  in 
the  p#formance  of  every  social  duty, 
humble  and  condescending  to  our  breth 
ren  of  mankind,  generous  to  the  poor, 
and  maintaining  in  every  situation 
assigned  us  by  Providence  a  life  and 
conversation  becoming  the  gospel. 

Again,  another  sentiment  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  impress  upon  your  feel- 
ings is  the  vanity  of  time.  It  is  a 
sentiment  which  the  recurrence  of  a 
yearly  ordinance  is  well  calculated  to 
awaken.  We  live  in  the  land  of  mor- 
tality, and  neither  rank  nor  age  can 
escape  its  ravages.  Every  year  the 
communion  table  presents  us  with  a 
new  spectacle.  Some  new  communi- 
cants come  forward  to  offer  their  first 
vows,  and  some  old  ones  have  disap- 
peared forever.  Christians  who  were 
seen  last  year  to  live  and  to  move  and 
to  handle  the  symbols  of  redeem  ingmer 
cy,  are  now  mouldering  in  the  church- 
yard. Their  friends  have  wept  ovei 
them,  and  the  grave-digger  has  per- 
formed for  them  the  last  offices.  The 
change  is  gradual,  and  fails  to  impress 
us  ;  but  in  a  few  years  the  change  wili 
be  complete.  Another  people  will  sit 
at  that  table,  and  another  mmister  will 
speak  to  them.  We  shall  be  all  ying 
in  quietness  together,  and  a  new  g«L» 
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ration  of  men  wi*i  tread  upon  our  graves. 
It  appears  to  us  a  distant  futurity,  but 
ihe  lapse  of  a  few  seasons  will  bring  it 
round.  The  sun  holds  his  unvaried 
course  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  ;  he 
marks  the  footsteps  of  time,  and  the 
ipan  of  a  few  revolutions  will  bring  us 
to  our  destiny.  Man  hastens  to  h!s 
end,  and  in  a  little  time  the  grave  will 
receive  him  into  its  peaceful  bosom. 
In  this  day  of  solemnity  you  should 
think  of  the  mutability  of  all  things. 
You  should  think  of  that  country  to 
which  you  are  fast  hastening.  You 
should  listen  to  the  voice  of  wisdom, 
which  proclaims  the  vanity  of  the  world, 
and  tells  every  man  among^  us  that  it  is 
not  here  where  the  firm  footing  of  his 
mterest  lies. 

Gcviie  then,  commemorate  the  melan- 
choly ».hanges  which  are  carrying  on 
around  us  in  this  scene  of  weakness 
and  mortality.  Where  are  the  men  of 
the  generation  that  is  past?  They, 
like  ourselves,  were  eager  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  world's  phantoms,  active  in  busi- 
ness intent  on  the  speculations  of  policy 
and  state,  led  astray  by  the  glitter  of 
ambition,  and  devoted  to  the  joys  of 
sense  or  of  sentiment.  Where  are  the 
men  who  a  fe\y  years  ago  gave  motion 
and  activity  to  this  busy  theatre?  where 
those  husbandmen  who  lived  on  the 
ground  that  you  now  occupy  ?  wher6 
those  labouring  poor  who  dwelt  in  your 
houses  and  villages  ?  where  those  liiin- 
isters  who  preached  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  talked  of  the  vanity  of  this  world  ? 
where  those  people  who,  on  the  Sabbaths 
of  other  times,  assembled  at  the  sound 
of  the  church-bell,  and  filled  the  house 
in  which  you  are  now  sitting  ?  Their 
habitation  is  the  cold  grave — the  land 
of  forgetfuiness  and  silence.  Their  name 
is  forgotten  in  the' earth,  their  very  chil- 
dren have  .ost  the  remembrance  of 
them.  The  labours  of  their  hands  are 
covered  with  moss.,  or  destroyed  by  the 
injuries  of  time.  And  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  these  fathers,  and  heirs  to  the 
same  awful  and  stupendous  destiny. 
Ours  is  one  of  the  many  generations 
who  pass  in  rapid  succession  through 
this  region  of  life  and  of  sensibility. 
The  time  in  which  I  live  is  but  a  small 
moment  of  this  world's  history.  When 
We  rise  in  contemplation  to  the  roll  of 
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ages  that  are  past,  the  momentary  being 
of  an  individual  shrinks  into  nothing. 
It  is  the  fiight  of  a  shadow ;  it  is  a  dream 
of  vanity;  it  is  the  rapid  glance  of  a 
meteor;  it  is  a  flower  which  every 
breath  of  heaven  can  wither  into  decay; 
it  is  a  tale  which  as  a  remembrance 
vanishes  ;  it  is  a  day  which  the  silence 
of  a  long  night  will  darken  and  over- 
shadow. In  a  few  years  our  heads  will 
be  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  and  the  green 
turf  will  cover  us.  The  children  who 
come  after  us  will  tread  upon  our  graves ; 
they  will  weep  for  us  a  few  days  ;  they 
will  talk,  of  us  a  few  months  ;  they  will 
remember  us  a  few  years ;  when  our 
memory  shall  disappear  fVom  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  not  a  tongue  shall  be 
found  to  recall  it.  Now,  one  use  to 
which  we  should  apply  the  recurrence 
of  a  solemn  and  yearly  ordinance  is  to 
recall  the  flight  of  time,  and  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  its  vain  and  perishable 
glories.  There  is  a  blind  and  melan- 
choiy  infatuation  upon  this  subject. 
How  perishable  is  human  life ;  yet  no 
man  lays  it  to  heart.  Death  multiplies 
around  us,  and  we  look  on  with  a 
wretched  indiflTerence.  Acquaintances 
fall  every  year,  and  we  resist  the  im- 
pressive warnings  of  mortality.  Even 
under  the  pressure  of  age  and  of  infirm- 
ity, we  turn  our  eyes  from  our  latter 
end,  and  count  tipon  many  days  of  en- 
joyment. When  the  pedple  carry  a 
neighbour  to  his  grave,  their  talk  is  of 
this  world  and  of  this  world's  business. 
And  when  they  see  the  earth  close  over 
him,  and  take  leave  of  an  acquaintance 
forever,  they  recur  every  man  to  his  own 
work,  and  m  a  few  hours  it  is  forgotten. 
It  strikes  me  as  the  most  impressive 
of  all  sentiments — that  it  will  be  all  the 
same  a  hundred  years  after  this.  It  is 
often  uttered  in  the  form,  of  a  proverb, 
and  with  the  levity  of  a  mind  that  is 
not  aware  of  its  importance.  A  hun- 
dred years  after  this  !  Good  heavens  ! 
with  what  speed  and  with  what  cer- 
tainty will  those  hundred  years  come  to 
their  termination.  This  day  will  draw 
to  a  close,  and  a  number  of  days  make 
one  devolution  of  the  seasons.  Year 
follows  year,  and  a  number  of  years 
makes  up  a  century.  These  little  in- 
tervals 01  time  accumulate  and  fill  up 
that  mighty  space  which  appears  to  the 
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fancy  so  big  and  so  immeasurable. 
The  hundred  years  will  come,  and  they 
will  see  out  the  wreck  of  whole  genera- 
tions. Every  living  thing  that  now 
moves  on  the  fiBu:e  of  the  earth  will  dis- 
appear from  it.  The  infant  that  hang^s 
on  its  mother's  bosom  will  only  live  m 
the  remembrance  of  his  grandchildren. 
The  scene  of  life  and  intelligence  that  is 
now  before  me  will  be  changed  into  the 
dark^aiid  loathsome  forms  of  corruption. 
The  people  who  now  hear  me,  they  will 
cease  to  be  spoken  of;  their  memory 
will  perish  from  the  face  of  the  country ; 
their  flesh  will  be  devoured  with  worms : 
the  dark  and  creeping  things  that  live 
in  the  holes  of  the  earth  will  feed  upon 
their  bodies ;  their  coffins  will  have 
mouldered  away,  and  their  bones  be 
thrown  up  in  the  new-made  grave. 
And  is  this  the  consummation  of  all 
things  ?  Is  this  the  final  end  and  issue 
of  man  ?  Is  this  the  upshot  of  his 
busy  history  ?  Is  there  nothing  beyond 
time  and  the  grave  to  alleviate  the 
ffloomy  picture,  to  chase  away  these 
dismal  images  7  Must  we  sleep  forever 
in  the  dust  and  bM  an  eternal  adieu  to 
the  light  of  heaven  ? 


ADDRESS. 

Among  the  last  words  which  our  Sa- 
viour addressed  to  his  disciples,  He  said 
. — "•  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments." You  are  now  keeping  one  of 
His  commandments,  and  you  do  well. 
You  are  sitting  at  His  table :  you  are 
approaching  Him  in  that  sacrament 
which  He  Himself  has  instituted  ;  you 
are  malcing  a  solemn  profession  of  your 
faith,  and  your  gratitude  and  your  obe- 
dience ^  you  are  testifying  your  alle- 
g'iance  to  Him  who  suffered  and  who 
died  for  you ;  you  are  keeping  up  His 
remembrance  m  the  world,  and  fulfil- 
ling the  dyin^  request  of  the  best  and 
the  kindest  ofmasters — '•'•  Do  this  in.  re- 
membrance of  me ;  do  this  till  I  come 
again." 

This  commandment  is  not  ^nevous. 
It  is  delightful  to  withdraw  from  the 
harassing  perplexities  of  this  world,  and 
to  rise  to  a  foretaste  and  anticipation  of 
that  eternal  feast  which  is  prepared  for 
us  in  a  better.     It  is  delightful  in  this 


wond  of  mortality,  where  frkiuls  and 
acquaintances  are  fast  dropping  avrav 
from  us,  to  make  an  intimate  approach 
to  the  truest  of  all  friends,  who  never 
dies,  and  will  never  abandon  us.    On 
this  day,  when  all  nature  smiles  aroand 
us,  and  an  unclouded  fsunshine  reposes 
on  every  hill  and  on  e  /ery  vallcV;  it  is 
delightful  to  look  foD/ard  to  the  sdll 
brighter  days  which  the  light  of  proph- 
ecy and  01  revelation  has  laid  before 
us.      This  day  will  soon  draw  to  ita 
termination,  and    the   clouds  of  even- 
ing encompass  our  dwellinfi" :  this  deli- 
cious season  of  the  year  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  the  lowering  face  of  winter 
look  black  and  dreadful  upon  us ;  this 
fair  and  unclouded  weather  which  gives 
so  much  gaiety  to  the  light  and  cheer- 
ful imagination,  will  soon  be  dissipated 
and  the  rushing  of  the  storm  be  heard 
upon  our  windows.     Nature  and  all  the 
joys  which  nature  inspires,  are  deceitful 
and  transitory.     The  buoyancy  which 
a  fine  day  gives  to  the  animal  spirits  is 
but  a  momentary  elevation  of  the  heart 
It  may  soon  expire  in  the  deepest  mel- 
ancJioly — it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every 
fluctuation.      By  resting  upon  it  you 
make  yourself  the  creature  of  time  and 
its  never-ending  vicissitudes.     The  way 
to  gain  stability  to  your  tiappiness  is  to 
rise  from  nature  to  nature's  God — frwn 
the  vanities  of  time  to  the  unfading 
splendours  of  eternity — from  the  joys  of 
this  world  to  the  joys  of  heaven — from 
the  little  play  of  human  passions  and 
interests  to  the  grand  business  of  moral 
and  religious  discipline — to  the  sublime 
pleasures  of  faith  and  of  devotion — to 
that  peace  which  the  world  knoweth  not, 
and  that  elevation  of  heart  which  pass 
eth  all  understanding. 

You  see  how  the  very  words  of  the 
institution  guide  our, wandering  spirits 
to  that  rest  and  that  immortality  which 
we  all  aspire  after — '•*  Do  this  till  1 
come  again."  What  a  delightful  anti- 
cipation do  these  words  inspire  us  witL 
How  calculated  to  reanimate  the  heart 
of  the  believer,  and  to  sustain  the  weary 
and  dejected  spirit  when  oppressed  bv 
the  anxieties  of  the  world.  He  will 
come  again  in  glory, — armed  with  ter- 
ror, it  is  true,  against  the  children  of 
disobedience — but  in  all  the  mildness 
of  His  tender  and  indulgent  charactei 
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to  the  worthy  partakers  of  His  sacra- 
ment And  when  He  comes  again  He 
will  take  you  to  Himself,  He  will  estab- 
lish you  in  the  everlasting  mansions 
of  peace  and  of  righteousness,  He  will 
clothe  you  in  the  bloom  and  the  vigour 
of  immortality,  He  will  wipe  away 
every  tear  from  your  eyes,  and  bid 
every  anxiety  of  your  bosom  be  hushed 
into  gentleness. 

This  is  the  no})le  and  elevating  pros- 
pect which  Christianity  has  set  before 
us,  and  it  is  a  prospect  which  you  may 
all  look  forward  to.  I  do  not  address 
myself  to  the  worldly — to  those  who 
are  immersed  in  the  cares  of  time  and 
think  seldom  of  eternity — to  those  who 
are  strangers  to  God,  and  who,  in  ob- 
serving His  ordinances,  pay  Him  the 
mere  homage  of  their  external  profes- 
sion, and  are  carried  along  by  the 
stream  of  general  example.  The  people 
to  whom  I  address  myself  are  those 
who  really  wish  for  immortality — who 
labour  under  the  most  earnest  and  deep- 
felt*  anxieties  for  their  salvation-^who 
are  diffident  of  themselves^  and  con- 
ceive, in  the  despondency  of  their  spirits, 
that  the  comforts  of  the  gospel  were 
not  intended  for  them.  What  I  say  is 
intended  to  cure  the  desponding  Chris- 
tian of  his  hopelessness,  and  to  assure 
him  by  the  high  authority  which  he 
reveres,  that  he  is  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  God.  He  is  now  under  that 
godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance unto  salvation.  He  has  commen- 
ced that  career  of  sentiment  which  will 
lead  him  to  heaven  ;  and  though  grief 
and  uncertainty  encompass  his  outset, 
he  must  at  last  emerge  into  the  delight- 
ful repose  and  confidence  of  the  Chris'- 
tian  faith.  It  is  very  true  that  the  prom- 
ises of  Christianity  are  not  addressed 
to  all;  but  they  are  addressed  to  all 
who  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.  It  is 
very  true  that  there  are  many  excep- 
tions to  the  grace  of  Gk)tl — but  these 
exceptions  are  only  to  be  found  among 
the  careless,  the  unrefierting,  Che  hard- 
ened, those  who  live  in  security,  and 
harry  along  the  stream  of  infatuation 
till  death  ojmes  like  a  whirlwind  upon 
their  blind  and  unawakened  conscien- 
.ces.  It  is  very  true  that  ail  are  not 
saved — but  all  who  labour  and  are 
aeavy  laden  are  saved  if  they  come  to 


Christ,  for  he  has  promised  that  Ht 
will  give  them  rest 

On  this  day,  then,  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  a  Saviour's  love,  let  the 
desponding  Christian  find  comfort  to  hiiB 
soul.  Why  abandon  himself  to  despair 
against  the  express  assurances  of  Script- 
ure ?  Will  he  deny  the  truth  of  Jesus? 
will  he  deny  his  Omnipotence  as  p 
Saviour?  will  h"*  deny  the  mildness  oi 
His  character,  oi  Tive  way  to  the  op 
pression  of  doubt  and  of  anxiety,  when 
to  all  who  are  in  his  state  He  addresses, 
without  exception,  the  language  of  in- 
vitation and  encouragement — Come  to 
me,  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden?  Why  then  does  he  conceive 
himself  to  be  an  exception  ?  Our  Sa- 
viour makes  no  exception,  and  what 
right  has  he  to  apprehend  one?  It 
is  true  you  are  weak,  you  are  guilty, 
you  are  disobedient — the  errors  of  frail 
nnd  corrupted  humanity  hang  about 
you  perpetually ;  in  every  step  you 
ofTena,  and  in  every  thought  of  your 
heart  you  fall  'short  of  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  a  perfect  character.  This 
is  your  disease,  and  it  is  the  disease  of 
the  whole  human  race.  Every  son  of 
Adam  is  tainted  with  it ;  not  a  brother 
of  the  species  who  has  escaped  the  ma- 
lignity of  sin — all  have  gone  astray,  and 
not  a  man  among^s  can  present  to  the 
Father  of  Spirits  the  incense  of  a  pure 
and  unspotted  offering.  Tou  feel  as 
you  ought,  when  you  feel  the  burden 
of  your  infirmities,  and  tremble  at  the 
inveteracy  ^of  that  disease  which  has 
made  such  cruel  inroads  upon  the  hap- 
piness and  virtue  of  the  species.  But 
while  your  eyes  are  open  to  the  extent 
and  virulence  of  the  disease,  why  should 
they  be  shut  against  the  power  and 
efficaciousness  of  the  remedy?  Why 
refuse  the  call  of  the  physician,  or  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  those  gracious  and  consol- 
atory words  in  which  the  atonement 
of  the  Gospel  is  revealed  to  ub  ? — ^Peace 
on  earth,  and  food  will  to  the  children 
of  men.  0  the  glory  and  riches  of*the 
love  of  Christ;  it  passeth  all  under- 
standing. Why  should  you  refuse  the 
comfort  that  is  held  out  by  Him,  who 
says  in  the  .words  of  the  evangelical 
prophet  Isaiah — ^'  The  spirit  of  the 
Lord  God  is  upon  me;  because  tht 
Lord  hath  anointed  mc  tc  preach  good 
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tidings  unto  the  meek ;  He  hath  sent 
me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted^  to 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  thepi  that  are 
bound ;  to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance 
of  our  God ;  to  comfort  sui  that  mourn ; 
to  a{^int  unto  them  that  njourn  in 
Zion,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness ^  that  they  might  be  called  trees  of 
righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord, 
that  He  might  be  glori/ied." 


Tou  approach  this  mighty  Being  k 
the  ordinance  of  His  appointment,  and 
you  do  well.  Appfoach  Him  in  faith. 
Shake  off  the  melancholy  which  op- 
INresses  you.  Approach  Him  in  prayer, 
and  you  will  be  heard.  He  will  lend 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  prayer  of  a 
broken. heart;  He  will  set  your  feet  in 
a  sure  place ;  He  will  establish  you  in 
comfort  The  sheltering  arm  of  Hii 
love  and  His  omnipotence  will  defend 
you.  You  will  walk  in  gladness  through 
the  world,  and  enter  with  triumph  intc 
the  glories  of  His  kingdom. 


SERMON  JX. 

Zion  remembered  by  the  .Rivers  of  Babylon. 


PRAYER. 

On  this  the  morning  of  Thy  day  we  would 
approach  Thee  in  the  peculiar  capacity  of 
Christians.  We  offer  ourselves  to  the  Lord 
of  Ihe  universe  as  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  We  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the 
authentic  messenger  of  Th^  will  and  of  Thy 
promises.  We  profess  Him  to  be  the  only 
true  and  living  way  ta  the  glories  of  Thy 
paradise ;  that  we  can  be  redeemed  only  by 
His  blood ;  that  we  can  be  instructed  only 
by  His  righteousness ;  that  we  can  be  ani- 
mated and  sustained  only  by  His  consola- 
tions. We  profess  ourselves  to  be  the  fol- 
lowers in  the  faith  of  those  il^strions  men 
who  preached  and  who  propagated  the  doc- 
trine of  Jcjsus,  who  held  fast  their  profession 
amid  the  terrors  of  martyrdom,  and  main- 
tained tlie  sacred  intrepidity  of  conscience 
amid  the  cruelties  of  a  persecuting  world. 
How  refreshing,  O  Lord,  to  the.  minds  of 
those  Christians  must  have  been  the  ordi- 
nances of  Thy  relinfion!  How  sweet  to 
their  souls  the  Sabbath  mom,  which  re- 
called the  triumphs  of  their  Saviour's  resur- 
rection !  and  what  a  day  of  holy  gratitude 
and  piety  when  they  appi^chea  the  table 
of  the  Liord,  and  their  hearts  burned  within 
them  at  a  name  and  a  remembrance  that 
Wore  ever  dear  to  them.  They  now  sleep 
from  the  troubles  of  the  world.  They  have 
entered  into  "their  quiet  rest.  They  sit  at 
the  riglithnnd  of  Thy  throne,  and  shine  ii 
all  the  splendours  of  righteousness  amid  the 
glonfied  spirits  which  surround  Thee.  We 
Sainbly  desire  to  imitate  ^beir  example,  and 


to  tread  in  that  path  which  led  the  Christiana 
of  old  to  glory  and  immortality.  In  this  dis- 
tant age  of  the  Church  we  desire  to  do  as 
our  fathers  have  done  before  us — we  desire 
to  keep  alivl  in  the  world  the  memory  of  a 
crucified  Saviour— we  desire  to  transmit  to 
our  children  the  purity  of  His  ordinances— 
we  desire  that  the  dying  request  which  He 
left  behind  Him  may  receive  its  accomplish- 
ment in  all  ages — ^bo  this  in  remembranoe 
of  me ;  do  this  till  I  come  again. 

May  it  be  the  delight  of  our  mind^  O 
Lord,  to  share  in  this  affecting  solemnity; 
to  approach  that  feast  of  love  and  of  grati- 
tude which  lies  before  us ;  to  retire  for  a 
moment  from  this  world  of  care  to  the  feel- 
ings and  the  exercises  of  piety ;  and  to  rise 
to  the  anticipation  of  those  joys  which  Tboa 
hast  prepared  for  us  in  Thy  eternal  kingdom. 
We  live  in  happier  times.  The  dark  agei 
of  violence  and  of  persecution  are  now  over. 
We  can  celebrate  our  sacraments  in  peace 
Th<*  noble  intrepidity  of  the  Christians  of 
other  times  has  secured  for  their  desccndanta 
the  quiet  establishment  of  their  religion. 
We  thank  Thee  that  we  can  now  repair  to 
the  solemn  assemblyi — ^that  there  is  none  to 
make  us  afraid— that  liberty  of  conscience 
is  established — that  the  delightful  music  of 
the  church-bell  is  heard  in  every  valley — 
while  a  benignant  toleration  extends  its  in- 
fluence over  a  peaceful  and  a  happy  land. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God  of  mercy,  Uiat 
Thou  hast  not  visited  us  with  the  tnala  of 
more  troubled  times.  But  mity  we  never 
forget  that  there  is  still  much  to  prove  and 
to  exereise  tlie  parity  of  our  principles.  May 
we  never  forget  that  Christianity  i.i  a  war- 
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fare ;  that  in  every  generation  of  the  Church 
beHevers  have  their  difficaltiea  to  contend 
with ;  that  the  life  of  a  Christian  is  a  life  of 
perpetual  vigilance ;  that  while  we  stay  in 
the  world  we  have  to  struggle  with  its  vicefs, 
with  its  allurements,  with  the  passions  and 
infirmities  of  our  nature,'  and  with  that  con- 
tempt which  fashion  and  frivolity  and  &ise 
philosophy  have  often  annexed  to  all  that  is 
serious.  May  we  remember,  Lord,  that  the 
Christians  of  old  had  something  more  than 
the  mere  Sabbath  or  sacrament  to  exercise 
to  exercise  their  obedience — that  their  offer- 
ing  to  heaven  was  the  incense  of  a  perpetual 
sacrifice ;  that  every  hour  of  the  day  the  ter- 
rors of  persecution  hung  over  them ;  and 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  maintain  the 
constancy  of  their  professions  amid  the  dan- 
gers and  difficulties  which  never  ceased  to 
surround  them.  May  we  in  like  manner  re- 
member that  the  duty  of  a  Christian  de- 
mands something  more  than  the  mere  sacri- 
fice of  a  few  hours  at  the  place  of  devotion, 
or  of  a  few  sighs  and  prayers  at  the  table 
of  the  sacrament  Mav  we  remember  that, 
like  the  Christians  of  old,  we  have  to  main- 
tain a  perpetual  warfare ;  that  we  are  never 
to  throw  aside  the  armour  of  fiiith  and  of 
fortitude  and  of  principle;  that  we. are  to 
earrvt  Thv  religion  about  with  us  as  the 
guide  and  the  ornament  of  our  lives,  as  our 
staff  to  support  us  amid  the  distresses  of 
the  world,  and  as  our  shield  against  its  dif- 
ficulties and  temptations.  We  pray  for  Thy 
blessing  on  this  awful  and  important  solem- 
nity. May  it  be  the  instrument  of  convic- 
tion to  the  guilty;  may  it  be  the  instrument 
of  repentance  to  the  alarmed ;  may  it  be  the 
instrument  of  laith  to  the  penitent ;  miay  it 
be  tiie>  instrument  to  the  believer  of  refor- 
mation and  perseverance  in  righteousness. 
On  this  day,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  a 
Saviour's  love,  may  we  think  of  our  unwor- 
tiiiness;  how  helpless  and  unable  of  our- 
selves; how  daring  and  multiplied  our  of- 
fences ;  how  forgetful  of  our  duty ;  how  in- 
sensible to  the  awful  considerations  of  death 
and  judgment  and  eternity. 

On  this  day  may  the  hearts  of  the  peni- 
tent be  filled  with  the  consolations  of  Thv 
promises.  May  they  acknowledge  the  faitn 
of  the  gospel  as  their  only  remedy  and  their 
only  rejoicing.  May  they  see  in  their  re- 
membrance of  a  dying  Saviour  that  there  is 
a  hope  for.  the  guiity'who  reform,  and  for 
the  most  abandoned  of  characters,  if  he  turn 
from  the  evil  of  his  ways.  May  they  shake 
off  the  melancholy  which  oppresses  them, 
ind  rise  to  the  sublime  confidence  of  the 
gospel ;  and  may  they  no  longer  resist  the 
animating  hope  of  forgiveness  when  they 
think  of  the  Son  of  God  divesting  lliraself 
of  the  glories  of  His  nature,  descending  from 
heaven,  assuming  the  infirmities  of  a  man, 


submittiog  to  a  life  of  cruelty  and  mortifiea* 
tion  and  to  a  death  the  most  painfUl  and 
ignominious;  and  all  to  impress  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  penitent  the  joyful  lesson  of 
pardon  and  immortalitv. 

On  this  day  may  believers  gain  additional 
strength  to  their  principles,  and  renewed 
vigour  to  their  purposes  of  obedience.  May 
this  act  of  devotion  eend  them  back  to  the 
world  more  prepared  fiyr  the  ejcereise  of  its 
duties.  May  it  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  momentary  exercise,  the  effect  of  which 
expires  with  the  performance.  May  it  be 
seen  many  days  hence,  and  may  it  yield  in 
abundance  the  fruits  of  purity  and  of  right- 
eousness. 

As  we  sit  together  at  the  same  table,  may 
we  live  together  as  children  of  the  same 
€rod,  88  brethren  of  the  same  nature,  as  dis* 
ciples  of  the  same  Saviour.  May  the  hearts 
of  all  be  improved,  and  consoled,  and  ex- 
alted. May  we  think  of  that  eternal  feast 
which  Thou  hast  prepared  for  us.  May 
every  thought  be  withdrawn  from  the  vani- 
ties of  a  perishable  world.  May  we  have 
our  eye  heavenward,  where  brighter  days 
await  us — ^where  we  shall  be  purified  from 
the  imperfections  of  time,  and  be  able  to 
present  to  the  Father  of  Spirits  the  incense 
of  a  holier  and  more  unspotted  offering. 


"  By  the  riven  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down ; 
yea,  we  wept,  when  we  remembered  Zion. 
We  hanged  our  harpe  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof.  For  there  they  that  carried 
us  away  captive  required  of  us  a  sonj; ;  and 
they  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  say- 
ing. Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  How 
shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land  1  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my 
right  hand  fbrget  her  cunning,  if  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  # 
above  my  chief  joy."— Psalms  czxzvii.  1 — 6. 

Had  the  Bible  come  down  to  us  unac- 
companied by  any  pretensions  to  being 
inspired,  it  would  have  stood  high  as  a 
literary  composition ;  but  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  the  code  of  our 
religious  faith  is  against  the  reputation 
of  its  eloquence.  The  Christian  has  a 
higher  object  in  contemplation :  and  the 
infidel  has  too  great  a  disposition  to  un- 
dervalue the  whole  subject  to  carry  away 
a  fair  impression  even  of  its  subordinate 
merits.  We  are  familiarized  to  the  Bi- 
ble from  our  infancy.  It  is  the  book 
of  our  schools,  and  t)pe  reading  of  it 
formed  the- task  and  the  discipline  of 
our  boyhood.  In  some  (;^es  this  ma]f 
lead  us  to  associate  with  the  Bibia  A 
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•entiment  of  reverence,  and  in  other 
cases  a  sentiment  of  disgfust.  At  all 
events,  it  must  have  the  effect  of  modi- 
fying in  some  degree  our  impression  of 
it.  The  feelings  and  recollections  of  our 
early  years  never  abandon  us.  There 
is  an  obstinacy  about  them  which  never 
fails  to  exert  a  most  decided  influence 
upon  the  taste;  and  in  this  way  our 
judgnient  of  the  Bible,  viewed  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  ancient  literature,  is 
different  from'  what  it  would  have  been 
had  we  been  released  from  those  pecul- 
iar associations  which  must  exist  in 
every  Christian  country,  or  had  our  at- 
tention to  its  merits  been  the  free  and 
spontaneous  exercise  of  our  maturer 
faculties. 

Still,  however,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  association  entirely'  to  obliterate 
the  strong  and  genuine  characters  of 
excellence ;  nor  can  I  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  any  mind  should  be  so  beset 
with  prejudice  as  to  refuse  the  testimony 
of  its  feelings  to  the  beauty  and  tender- 
ness of  the  passage  which  I  have  now 
laid  before  you.  It  possesses  many  of 
the  constituents  of  the  finest  poetry — 
tlie  scenery  by  the  river  side — the  ac- 
tion of  hanging  their  harps  upon  the 
willows  in  the  midst  thereof-— the  senti- 
ment, such  as  was  nearest  to  every  bo- 
som, suggested  by  the  memory  of  a  dis- 
tant home,  and  the  place  where  their 
fathers  worshipped — the  affecting  ex- 
pression of  that  sentiment,  "  If  I  forget 
thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning" — ^"  If  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."  I  must 
say,  thftt  in  such  images  and  expressions 
as  these,  there  is  a  nature,  a  pathos,  and 
a  simplicity  which  must  carry  it  over 
all  opinion  and  all  prejudice. 

There  may  be  an  excess  in  spiritual- 
izing. Christians  there  are  who  delight 
in  the  exercise  of  mystic  interpretation 
— ^who  find  a  hidden  meaning  in  every 
passage  of  the  Bible — who  construe  the 
most  distant  resemblance  into  a  type 
and  a  prophecy,  and  whose  whole  ex- 
position of  Scripture  is  made  up  of  fan- 
ciful ingenuities.  This  extravagance 
has  been  carried  too  far.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  by  th%  friends  of  Christianity. 
It  supplies  a  topic  of  ridicule  to  the  en- 
emies of  our  faith,  and  it  rests  the  de- 
fence or  iUustration  of  Christian  doc- 


trine on  ground  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  suspicious  or  vulnerable.  The  Bible 
stands  in  no  need  of  l!iny  such  commen- 
t^itor.  Take  it  according  to  its  natura. 
and  obvious  interpretation.  Enough  for 
it  the  direct  simplicity  of  its  language 
and  th^  strength  of  its  unquestionable 
evidences.  You  would  lose  nothing 
though  you  were  to  surrender  all  the 
expositions  of  our  mystical  and  figura- 
tive interpreters.  In  these  expositions 
you  often  meet  with  much  ingenuity, 
and  what  is  ^till  better,  with  much  af- 
fecting and  evangelical  piety.  But  you 
may  give  them  all  up,  and  yet  retain 
everything  that  is  worth  contending  for. 
The  great  body  of  undeniable  doetrine 
remains  unimpaired.  You  have  all  that 
inspiration  has  thought  fit  to  reveal  to 
us  in  clear  and  authoritative  language. 
We  now  live  under  the  full  revelation 
of  the  gospel ;  and  why  run  in  the  pur- 
suit of  shadows,  when  the  truth  stands 
before  us  in  the  plainest  and  most  sub- 
stantial characters? 

The  psalm  before  us  has  been  made  to 
undergo  two  interpretations.  Tako  it  in 
its  obvious  sense  and  direct  meaning,  and 
it  is  the  song  of  Jews  labouring  under  the 
horrors  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  aspir 
ing  after  their  distant  home,  and  swear 
ing  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  remem« 
brance  of  it  Take  it  in  the  remote  and 
secondary  meaning  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  it  may  be  considered 
as  the  song  of  Christians  labouring  un- 
der the  miseries  of  their  earthl)'^  pil- 
grimage, aspiring  after  that  heaven  fiom 
which  sin  and  corruption  had  banished 
them,  and  swearing  never  to  lose  sight 
of  it  as  their  home  and  their  expectation. 
Now  I  do  not  mean  to  dispute  this  last 
interpretation,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
as  well  that  it  were  not  too  much  in- 
sisted upon.  It  gives  no  aid  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  immortality :  that  is  sufficiently 
established  without  the  assistance  of  any 
refined  or  mystical  interpretation.  But 
it  may  do  mischief  It  may  give  an 
appearance  of  weakness  to  Christianity. 
It  may  lead  the  unthinking  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  body  of  Christian  doc- 
trine is  composed  of  such  flimsy  mate- 
rials as  the  remote  and  fanciful  spec- 
ulations of  mystical  commentators.  It 
may  give  a  triumph  to  infidelity,  fin^ 
nishi\ig  it  with  a  lair  subject  for  lidi 
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eiile,  a&d  it  may  take  away  from  the 
friends  of  the  gospel  all  that  security 
and  proud  confidence  of  arg^ument  to 
which  the  honesty  of  a  good  cause  en- 
titles its  defendei^. 

Let  us  therefore  abandon  the  idea  of 
any  spiritual  interpretation,  or  rather 
iet  us  offer  no  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
The  psalm  still  remains  to  us  as  a  spe- 
dmen  of  most  beautiful  composition — 
and  what  is  still  better,  it  may  be  made 
as  subservient  as  before  to  all  the  feel- 
ings and  purposes  of  piety.     If  any 
writer  shall  fasten  upon  a  distant  home 
as  the  subject  of  his  poetry,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  it  is  my  home 
or  my  family  that  is  intended — it  is 
enough  for  me  that  the  sentiments  of 
that  poem  are  the  sentiments  of  nature 
and  propriety.     I  make  them  my  own, 
I  transfer  them  to  the  resernbling  situa- 
tion which  I  myself  occupy;    I  catch 
the  spirit  of  the  composition,  and  feel 
my  heart  bettered  by  all  the  truth  and 
tenderness  which  abound  in  it.     Now 
what  is  true  of  a  human  composition  is. 
tnip  of  the  sacred  poetry  before  us.     My 
home  may  not  have  been  in  the  writer's 
conteniplation,  but  no  matter,  I  feel  the 
inspiration  of  his  sentiment,  and  I  ap- 
ply it  to  my  own  circumstances — I  enter 
into  his  pathos,  because  I  feel  myself, 
though  not  in  the  same,  yet  in  a  kindred 
situation.      This  wilderness  of  care  I 
.  call  my  banishment — ^my  distant  home 
is  heaven  ;  and  in  the  contempt  and  dis- 
couragements which  religion  meets  with 
from  the  world,  I  see  the  triumph  and 
the  ridicule  of  enemies.     I  dp  not  seek, 
nor  is  it  of  importance,  to  know  if  all 
this  were  in  the  mind  of  the  psalmist — 
enough  for  me  if  he  touches  with  sensi- 
bility and  effect  upon  his  own  congenial 
situation — I  feel  myself  carried  along  in 
a  train  of  simultaneous  emotions,  and 
resigTi  my  heart  to  the  full  impression 
of  his  insagery  and  of  his  sentiments. 

With  these  observations  in  our  mind, 
let  us  enter  into  the  exposition  of  the 
passage  now  before  us.  and  endeavour 
to  apply  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
the  psalm  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Christians. 

Ver.  1,2. — "By  the  rivers  of  Babylon, 
there  we  sat  down  ;  yea,  we  wept,  when 
we  remembered  Ziqn.  We  hanged  our 
harps  upon  the  willows  in  the  midst 


thereof"  I  am  sensible  that  there  are 
many  who  do  not  enter  into  the  feeling 
that  this  world  is  a  banishment.  The 
world  forms  all  their  home  and  all  their 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  sole  thealre  of 
their  ambition;  and  in  the  happiness 
which  they  -hope  to  find  exclusively 
there,  they  never  once  think  of  giving 
a  look  or  a  wish  beyond  it.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  with  almost  every  human 
being  it  is  this  world  and  this  world's 
objects  which  engross  the  great  major- 
ity of  their  time — that  its  interest  forms 
the  grand  spring  of  human  activity — 
that  it  is  for  this  that  we  see  all  things 
active  and  in  motion  through  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  business — and  that 
the  great  purpose  of  man  in  all  the  rest- 
lessness and  variety  of  his  movements 
is  to  secure  some  warm  and  well-shel- 
tered tenement  on  this  side  of  death. 
This  entire  devotion  of  the  heart  to  the 
anxieties  of  time  is  the  most  obstinate, 
though  the  most  unreasonable  principle 
of  our  nature.  In  vain  shall  we  bring 
every  power  of  eloquence  to  bear  against 
it — even  the  voice  of  heavenly  inspira- 
tion has  been  lifted  in  vain ;  and  even 
in  spite  of  the  gospel,  and  the  splendour 
and  evidence  of  its  revelations,  how  few 
are  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  world 
who  live  for  eternity.  But  I  shall  re- 
fute, though  I  cannot  conquer  it,  and 
have  only  one  argument  to  offer— .-the 
simple  argument  of  the  grave.  What, 
I  would  ask.  does  it  all  tend  to  ?  It  all 
ends  in  forgetfulness.  As  sure  as  yon- 
der sun  maintains  his  unvaried  course 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  these  busy 
and  restless  pursuits  will  terminate  in 
nothing.  I  may  fail  to  impress  you, 
but  it  is  not  your  impression  which  con- 
stitutes the  truth.  Time  is  the  mighty 
and  resistless  element  upon  which  i 
make  my  calculation — and  in  all  the 
confidence  of  this  mighty  argumentj  do 
I  prophesy  your  fall.  I  have  only  to 
look  forward  to  the  lapse  of  a  few  short 
years,  and  I  see  every  Christian  who 
now  hears  me  in  his  sepulchre.  This 
little  time  will  not  put  an  end  to  the 
ambition  of  the  world,  but  it  will  put 
an  end  to  yours.  The  ^neration  to 
come  will  be  the  imitators  of  your  folly, 
and  human  life  will  still  offer  to  our  no- 
tice the  same  spectacle  of  activity  that 
is  soon  to  be  extinguished,  and' of  joyf 
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that  are  on  the  eve  of  perishing*.  But 
to  you  the  world  with  all  its  pleasures 
and  all  its  greatness  will  Ve  as  if  it  had 
never  heen.  It  will  pass  like  a  fleeting 
image'  upon  your  memory.  Eternity 
will  rise  before  you  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  in  all  its  importtmce ;  and  you  will 
come  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  there, 
and  there  alone,  where  your  home  and 
your  inheritance  lie. 

And  what  are  we  here  but  exiles  from 
this  home  ?  What  is  the  state  of  human 
life  but  a  state  of  banishment  from  Hea- 
ren,  and  from  the  purity  of  its  enjoy- 
ments— banishment  from  that  peace  of 
conscience  which  settles  there — ^banish- 
ment from  the  presence  of  God  and  the 
full  contemplation  of  his  attributes — 
banishment  from  that  perfection  of  virtue 
which  reigns  in  paradise,  and  from  the 
exercise  of  all  those  delightful  charities 
on  which  the  dark  and  angry  passions 
oi  this  world  have  made  so  cruel  an 
inroad  ?  This  is  not  our  resting-place. 
Even  the  men  of  this  world  are  perpetu- 
ally tending  to  repose,  but  never  finding 
it — at  one  time  racked  by  the  pangs  of 
disappointment,  at  another  carried  along 
the  rapid  c€u:eer  of  a  successful  ambition 
— but  finding,  even  in  the  full  possession 
of  the  object  they  strive  after,  that  the 
joys  of  this  world  are  tasteless  and  un- 
satisfying. The  heavenly-minded  feel 
that,  this  is  not  their  resting-place. 
While  they  are  in  the  body  they  labour 
under  the  weight  of  its  infirmities. 
Temptation  assails  them — fancy  plies 
them  with  the  vanity  of  its  allurements, 
and  their  minds  wander  from  the  purity 
and  elevation  of  the  gospel.  Vexation 
frets  their  tempers,  and  in  the  violence 
of  irritated  feelings,  they  forget  the  peace 
and  charity  of  Christians.  In  the  un- 
guarded hour  of  company  they  indulge 
their  vanity  or  censoriousness,  or  love 
of  distinction.  It  is  true  that  a  good 
Christian  will  struggle  to  maintain  his 
integrity  amid  the  innumerable  diffi- 
culties which  surround  him.  With  the 
joys  of  the  Christian  faith  he  will  com- 
bine the  diligence  of  the  Christian 
practice.  The  motto  of  his  life  will  be 
— ^^  Though  faint,  yet  pursuing,"  He 
will  try  to  make  head  against  the  sin 
which  most  easily  besets  him,  nor  will 
ho  ever  to  the  end  of  his  days  shrink  in 
indolence  or  despair  from  the  toils  of 


religious  discipline.  But  still  the  frail- 
ties of  his  degraded  nature  hang  per- 
petaally  about  him,  and  remind  him  of 
his  fall.  He  aspires  after  perfect  obe- 
dience, and  gprieves  at  the  distance  which 
separates  him  from  the  object  of  his 
pious  ambition.  He  feels  himself  an 
exile  from  heaven,  and  from  the  purity 
of  its  laws.  He  presses  forward  to  the 
prize  of  his  high  calling,  but  grieves  to 
find  that  the  passions  and  interests  of 
the  world  should  so  often  break  in  upon 
the  elevation  of  his  purposes.  Like  the 
Christians  of  old,  he  is  perplexed,  though 
not  in  despair,  and  he  longs  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  this  perplexity.  He  longs  for 
that  time  when  he  shall  repose  from  thr 
agitation  of  guilty  fears  and  guilty  pas- 
sions; when  the  powers  of  corruptior 
shall  be  destroyed  in  his  soul ;  when  his 
spirit,  like  tHe  spirits  of  other  just  men, 
shall  be  made  perfect ;  when  conscience 
shall  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  with, 
and  every  faculty  within  him  shall  move 
in  harmony  to  the  great  laws  of  truth, 
and  order,  and  righteousness. 

The  Christian  who  longs  for  the  reign 
of  charity,  and  tastes  it  to  be  gracious, 
will  feel  that  this  is  not  his  resting- 
place.  In  this  world  what  cruel  ob- 
structions to  that  perfect  love  which 
forms  the  joy  of  paradise ;  what  variance, 
what  emulation,  what  rivalship  among 
families  exist  in  the  bosom  of  every 
neighbourhood  ;  what  deep  and  revolting 
insinuations  to  another's  prejudice  or 
another's  ridicule  :  what  unchristian 
pleasure  in  the  low  and  mischievous 
work  of  calumny ;  what  secret  repinings 
at  the  growing  fame  and  prosperity  of 
an  acquaintance  ;  and  what  triumph  iL 
his  disgrace  or  in  his  fall !  But  let  me 
not  overcharge  the  picture.  We  do  not 
say  that  this  is  of  universal  application : 
but  there  are  many  examples  of  it.  and 
enough  to  convince  us  that  we  are  yet 
very  far  from  those  millennial  days  wher 
charity  shall  reio^n  in  the  world,  and 
form  the  whole  human  race  into  one 
family  of  brothers.  There  is  no  happi- 
ness moi'e  truly  angfelic  than  that  which 
consists  in  the  feeling  and  exercise  of 
perfect  cordiality  betwixt  man  and  his 
fellow.  We  are  exiles,  then,  from  the 
happiness  of  our  condition,  while  we 
live  in  a  world  where  this  cordiality  ii 
far  from  being  perfect — where  it  is  ei- 
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posed  to  many  interruptions — ^where  the 
dark  and  angry  passions  are  perpetually 
breaking  in  upon  it — and  where,  setting 
aside  the  malignity  of  the  human  char- 
acter^  our  very  ignorance  of  one  another, 
and  want  of  understanding,  are  enough 
to  impede  the  free  flow  and  harmony  of 
friendship.  There  are  some  to  whose 
hearts  a  cold  unfriendly  look  forms  the 
eruelest  of  all  disappointments ;  who  are 
formed  for  charity,  and  feel  the  exercise 
of  it  to  be  the  most  pleasurable  of  all 
enjoyments.  To  such  as  these,  this 
world  is  a  banishment.  It  is  a  banish- 
ment from  that  perfect  love  which  reigns 
in  Paradise,  and  is  the  delight  and  ex- 
ercise of  all  who  live  in  it ;  where  every 
eye  meets  another  in  the  full  glance  of 
cordiality  and  affection ;  where  in  every 
being  we  meet  with  we  recognize  a 
brother  and  a  friend ;  and  where  from 
the  throne  of  God  to  the  very  humblest 
of  His  children,  all  shall  rejoice  in  that 
charity  which  never  faileth,  and  which 
will  form  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  into 
one  great  and  united  family. 

The  Christian  who  droops  and  is  de- 
jected under  a  sense  of  his  infirmities 
feels  that  this  is  not  his  resting  place. — 
There  are  some  Christians  who  labour 
under  the  convictions  of  religion,  but 
fe<;l  little  of  its  comforts :  whose  minds 
aje  a  prey  to  the  most  disheartening 
anxieties  ;  who  know  that  Christianity 
is  a  system  of  mercy,  but  feel  as  if  they 
were  not  included  in  it ;  who  look  only 
to  the  discouraging  pictric  of  their  own 
guilt  and  their  own  insufBciency,  and 
whose  eyes  are  s<»-uom  withdrawn  from 
this  gloomy  co  :t{emplation  to  the  bright 
and  cheering  spectacle  of  a  triumphant 
Bedcemer  speaking  peace  to  the  hum- 
ble and  the  contrite  spirit,  and  giving 
the  assurances  of  His  mercy  to  all  who 
trust  in  Him.  While  we  are  still  on 
our  pilgrimage,  even  the  best  of  Chris- 
tians must  sometimes  lay  their  account 
with  these  visitations  of  melancholy. 
They  form  part  of  our  discipline  ;  they 
remmd  us  of  the  imperfections  of  our 
nature,  and  of  our  distance  from  the  full 
confidence  and  enjoyment  of  God ;  they 
teach  us  to  aspire  afJter  heaven,  and  to 
long  for  that  eternal  city,  where  we  shall 
live  in  the  presence  of  our  Father — 
where  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect  we  shall  encircle  His  throne  — 
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where  the  hidings  of  his  countenance 
shall  be  no  longer  upon  us — and  where, 
for  the  weariness  and  despondency 
which  now  oppresses  every  family,  we 
shall  have  our  hearts  established  in  the 
joys  of  His  salvation,  and  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  promises.  But  while 
we  are  in  the  body  we  must  feel  the 
weight  of  its  infirmities — our  hearts  aw 
apt  to  fail  us  in  the  way — the  joys  of 
the  Christian  faith  may  at  times  aban 
don  us — we  feel  the  misgivings  of  anx 
iety  and  despair — and  we  weep  when 
we  remember  Zion,  and  contrast  the 
peace  and  blessedness  of  its  mansions 
with  this  sad  and  weary  wilderness. 
This  is  a  grievous  though  not  an  incur- 
able disease.  It  is  the  desolation  of  the 
mind ;  it  is  that  sorrow  of  the  heart 
which  refuses  at  the  time  to  be  com- 
forted. But  it  cannot  last;  it  has  its 
acme  and  its  termination.  Brighter 
days  will  succeed  to  it  even  in  this 
world.  Godly  sorrow  will  not  utterly 
consume  its  victim,  or  render  him  for- 
ever unhappy.  It  will  at  last  land  him 
in  many  precious  consequences  ;  it  will 
work  repentance  unto  salvation ;  it  will 
speak  peace  to  the  spirit  of  the  humble 
and  oppressed  penitent ;  it  will  translate 
him  into  the  joys  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  will  cast  all  his  care  upon  Him  who 
is  the  Redeemer  of  his  soul ;  he  will 
repose  all  his  anxieties  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Eternal ;  his  sincere  but  imperfect 
obedience  will  be  the  evidence  of  his 
renewed  principles.  The  ordinances  of 
religion  will  be  his  delight  and  his  re- 
freshment ;  his  heart  will  be  established 
within  him  in  the  full  confidence  of  his 
God  and  of  his  Saviour  ;  he  will  have  a 
foretaste  of  heaven  ;  and  the  dreariness 
of  his  banishment  will  be  alleviated  by 
the  bright  anticipation  before  him. 

Ver.  3,  4. — "  For  there  they  that  car- 
ried us  away  captive  required  of  us  a 
song ;  anci  they  that  wasted  us  required 
of  us  mirth,  saying,  Sing  us  one  of  the 
songs  of  Zion.  Sfow  shall  we  sing  the 
Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land  ?"  This 
alludes  to  the  contempt  and  mockery 
which  the  children  of  Israf  1  had  to  sus- 
tain in  the  country  of  their  banishment 
The  Babylonians  asked  them  in  deris- 
ion for  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  They 
loaded  with  rididule  the  pure  \nd  you- 
erable  religion,  and  aggravated  the  got 
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ferings  of  the  weary  and  oppressed  ex- 
iles, by  their  mirth  and  their  indecen- 
cy. We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  re- 
semblance still  Dolds  betwixt  the  Jews 
m  a  state  of  captivity  and  the  Christians 
in  the  state  of  their  pilgrimage.  We 
have  also  to  sustain  the  mockery  of  the 
profane  and  the  unthinking.  Ridicule  and 
disdain  are  often  the  fate  of  sincere  piety 
in  this  world.  Fashion  and  frivolity  and 
false  philosophy  have  made  a  formida- 
ble combination  against  us;  and  the 
same  truth,  the  same  honesty,  the  same 
integrity  of  principle,  which  in  any  oth- 
er cause  would  be  esteemed  as  manly 
and  respectable,  is  despised  and  laughed 
at  when  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
gospel  and  its  sublime  interests.  Some 
may^  think  that  the  picture  is  over- 
charged— that  religion  does  not  incur 
so  much  contempt  from  the  world  as  we 
are  insisting  upon — and  that  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  outward  profession  of 
Christianity,  and  in  the  practice  of  its 
different  virtues,  standsa  higher  chance 
for  reputation  in  his  neighbourhood  than 
the  man  who  tramples  upon  the  institu- 
tions of  the  gospel,  and  lives  in  open  de- 
fiance to  its  morality.  This  is  ail  very 
true  ;  and  yet  it  is  also  true  that  a  sin- 
cere Christian  has  often  much  to  un- 
dergo from  the  levity  and  ridicule  of 
the  world.  The  ridicule  is  not  annexed 
to  the  social  virtues  of  the  gospel — ^it  is 
annexed  to  that  piety  which  in  the  New 
Testament  is  made  the  principle  of  them. 
The  morality  of  the  gospel  (and  we  say 
it  in  its  praise)  has  of  itself  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  homage  and  admiration 
of  the  human  heart — in  its  humanity 
the  most  amiable  ;  in  its  integrity  the 
most  elevated  ;  in  its  fortitude  the  most 
manly ;  in  its  deportment  the  most 
mild,  and  gentle,  and  condescending. 
Let  a  man  clothe  himself  in  th'^  differ- 
ent virtues  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
he  holds  himself  out  to  us  in  an  attitude' 
the  most  graceful  and  the  most  engaging. 
But  be  not  deceived.  I  say  it  is  possible 
to  admire  these  virtues,  and  yet  not  to 
admire  Christianity  ;  it  is  possible  to 
c(Hifine  your  imagination  to  tliese  gen- 
uine effects  of  the  Christian  principle, 
and  to  turn  away  in  disgust  and  repug- 
nance from  the  principle  itself  Even 
though  8ef)arated  altogether  from  religion 
aA  their  motive  and  their  principle,  these 


virtues  would  still  remain  the  objects  of 
admiration  in  every  humanized  society. 
It  is  not  of  contempt  for  the  social  vir- 
tues which  spring  from  religion  that  I 
complain.  They  must  ever  be  acknow- 
ledged as  the  finest,  the  most  graceful 
accomplishment  of  the  human  character. 
It  is  of  contempt  for  religion  itself;  it  is 
of  contempt  for  the  religious  principle 
viewed  in  its  abstract  and  unmingled 
simplicity*  There  never  can  be  contempt 
for  the  social  virtues,  whatever  negli- 
gence may  prevail  in  the  exercise  of 
them.  But  along  with  the  admiration 
of  these  virtues,  there  can  be,  and  to 
this  hour  there  actually  is,  a  very  great 
and  a  very  general  contempt  tor  that 
principle  which  forms  the  best  ancf  the 
only  security  for  their  existence.  The 
ridicule  is  not  annexed  to  the  social 
virtues,  but  it  is  annexed  to  piety — ^it  is 
annexed  to  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  God — it  is  antii^xed  to  faith  in  Christ 
— and  to  all  those  sincere  and  evangeli- 
cal principles  which  if  they  flourished 
among  men  would  beautify  the  face  of 
society,  and  form 'the  whole  human  race 
into  one  happy  and  virtuous  family. 

But  why,'  it  may  be  said,  should  any- 
thing be  advanced  that  can  lead  to  the 
idea  that  piety  and  the  social  virtues 
are  independent  of  one  another?  God 
forbid  that  such  a  fair  and  natural  alli- 
ance should  ever  be  dissolved.  But  it 
is  not  Christianity  which  destroys  the 
connection.  It  is  the  infidel  who  laughs 
at  piety,  or  the  lukewarm  believer  who 
dreads  to  be  laughed  at  for  the  extrava- 
gance to  which  he  carries  it  The 
Christian  is  not  for  giving  up  the  social 
virtues.  But  the  open  enemy  and  the 
cold  friend  of  the  gospel  are  for  giving 
up  piety :  and  while  they  garnish  all 
that  is  right  and  amiable  in  humanity 
with  the  unsubstantial  praises  of  their 
eloquence,  they  pour  contempt  on  the 
very  principle  which  forms  our  best 
security  for  the  existence  of  virtue  in 
the  world.  Let  me  say  nothing  that 
can  deg^rade  the  social  virtues  in  the 
estimation  of  men  ;  but  separate  them 
from  religion,  and  what  are  they  ?  At 
the  very  best  they  are  the  virtues  of  this 
life  ;  their  office  is  to  scatter  a  few  fleet- 
ing joys  over  a  short  and  uncertain 
pilgrimage,  and  to  deck  a  temporary 
scene  wi&  blessings  which  are  to  perish 
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and  be  forgotten.  Make  them  a  part 
of  religion  and  you  exalt  them  beyond 
all  that  poet  or  moralist  can  do  for  them. 
You  give  them  God  for  their  object,  and 
for  their  end  the  grandeur  of  eternity. 
No,  it  is  not  the  Christian  Who  is  the 
enemy  of  social  Virtue :  it  is  he  who 
sighs  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  sentiment 
over  it  at  the  very  time  that  he  digs 
away  its  foundation,  and  wresLks  upon 
that  piety  which  is  its  principle  the 
cruelty  of  his  scorn. 

Now  what  I  insist  upon  is,  that  re- 
ligion is  the  actual  victim  of  this  scorn 
— and  that  as  the  Jews  in  their  state  of 
captivity  had  to  endure  the  mockery  of 
their  fo^s,  so  the  Christians  in  the  state 
of  their  pilgrimage  have. to  endure  a 
similar  trial.  I  think  that  in  the  round 
of  my  own  familiar  experience,  I  have 
met  with  the  most  undeniable  evidences 
of  a  pretty  strong,  and  I  am  afraid  a 
pretty  general  contempt  for  religion. 
Why  is  family  worship  given  up  during 
the  residence  of  a  visitor?  Is  it  not 
because  you  dread  the  imputation  of 
beinff  puritanical  ? — and  if  you  really 
dread  the  imputation,  is  this  not  a  proof 
that  k  is  actually  laid  upon  all  who  can 
hold  up  their  face  to  the  exercises  of 
piety?  Why  does  a  company  fall  so 
readily  into  a  conversation  about  trade 
or  pcnitics  or  agriculture,  but  on  the 
moment  that  there  is  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  reliffion,  there  is  an  embar- 
rassment visible  on  every  countenance? 
It  is  a  subject  which  all  shrink  from 
and  which  all  are  ashamed  of — there  is 
a  meanness  annexed  to  it ;  and  though 
not  an  individual  there  who  would  not 
lend  his  fullest  testimony  to  what  was 
respectable  in  justice,  or  graceful  in 
charity,  yet  all  that  is  exalted  in  faith, 
^nd  piety,  and  the  elevation  of  a  Chris- 
tian wiu  be  suffered  to  pass  without 
pre.i8e  and  without  acknowledgment 
Let  a.  man  be  humane,  and  you  love 
aim — ^Ict  him  be  honest,  and  you  con- 
.'ide  in  him ;  but  let  him.  be  religious, 
uid  I  do  not  say  that  you,  but  that 
there  are  many  in  the  world  who  would 
pity  or  despise  him.  It  is  very  true 
that  they  will  allow  him  a  certain  degree 
;  if  respect  for  his  rel  igion ;  they  will  grant 
Uim  a  certain  degree  of  indulgence  to 
this  peculiarity — but  he  must  take  care 
n:*  to  carry  it  toe  far.     He  must  not 


carry  it  to  such  a  length  as  would  be 
offensive  or  outrageous  to  the  feelings 
of  the  world.  They  will  allow  him  tc 
attend  church  once  a  day — they  will 
allow  him  to  sit  down  at  the  sacrament 
— they  ;vill  allow  him  all  that  is  sanc- 
tionea  by  fashionable  example  ;  but  the 
moment  that  he  begins  to  distinguish 
himself — the  moment  that  he  steps  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  to  him  by 
the  omnipotence  of  custom — the'momeht 
that  he  becomes  more  punctual,  more 
zealous,  more  declared  in  his  attachment 
to  religion  and  its  ordinances  than  his 
neighbours  in  the  same  rank  of  society 
— I  say  from  that  moment  he  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  feel  that  he  has  to  stand  on 
the  trial  of  his  firmness.  Let  him  do  as 
others,  and  his  religion  will  be  tolerated 
as  decent  and  inodensive  ;  but  lot  him 
do  better  and  more  than  his  neighbours 
around  him,  and  it  is  ail  rant,  all  enthu- 
siasm, all  the  weakness  of  a  drivelling 
and  unmanly  superstition  ;  and  the  man 
who  has  the  intrepidity  to  announce 
himself  as  a  Christism,  and  be  true  to 
his  Saviour  and  God,  is  branded  as  a 
Methodist — as  a  man  who  has  trans- 
gressed all  the  rules  of  moderation  and 
good  societj' — as  a  man  who  has  in 
some  measure  disgraced  himself  by  ad- 
hering to  an  obstinate  peculiarity,  for 
which  among  a  great  proportion  of  his 
fellows,  he  will  meet  with  no  sympiithy 
and  no  admiration. 

Ver.  5, 6. — *•  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her 
cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my 
mouth ;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above 
my  chief  joy."  These  verses  express 
the  determination  of  the  Jews  in  their 
state  of  captivrty ;  and  let  it  be  your 
determination  in  the  state  of  your  pil- 
grimage. Like  them  you  may  have  to 
brave  the  contempt  of  neighbours  ;  but 
think  of  the  grandeur  of  eternity,  and 
tell  me,  with  such  an  object  before  you, 
if  this  world's  contempt  is  not  worth  the 
braving  ?  Live  by  the  powers  of  a 
world  to  come.  Think  of  the  littleness 
of  time  ;  think  of  the  greatness  of  eter- 
nity ;  think  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses 
that  at  this  moment  encompass  you ; 
think  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  who  have 
gone  before  you ;  think  of  the  angels 
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that  are  now  lookincf  upon  you  from  the 
high  eminences  of  heaven ;  think  of 
thfr":  /ind,  that  gracious  Redeemer  who 
died  for  your  offences,  but  now  sees  you 
from  Ilis  seat  of  glory  at  the  Father's 
right  hand ;  think  of  the  omniscience 
of  God  ;  and  shall  all  the  contempt  and 
discouragement  of  the  world  make  you 
falter  from  that  path  of  duty  and  per- 
severance which  will  conduct  you  to  the 
Jerusalem  above?  You  sit  at  the 
Lord's  table,  and  you  do  well.  May  it 
oe  a  refreshment  to  you  by  the  way. 
If  your  spirits  are  likely  to  fail,  may 
this  feaist  of  love  strengthen  and  restore 
them.  May  it  send  you  back  to  the 
world  more  prepared  to  resist  its  tempta- 
tions— ^to  withstand  its  contempt  and 
opposition — to  discharge  its  duties — and 
to  improve  it  as  your  scene  of  exercise 
and  preparation.  My  prayer  to  heaven 
is — that  your  faith  may  be  invigorated, 
your  hearts  purified,  your  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions dispelled,  your  prospects 
brightened,  and  your  joy  made  full  in 
the  strength  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  con- 
solation of  his  promises. 

December  8,  1810. 


ADDRESS. 

You  have  now  finished  the  greatest 
solemnity  of  our  blessed  faith,  and  may 
it  nt^t  be  an  unprofitable  solemnity.  1 
trust  that  the  sentiments  you  feel  at  the 
table  will  never  abandon  you — that  you 
will  carry  them  with  you  to  the  world, 
and  that  your  religion,  instead  of  being 
the  mere  obedience  of  a  day  or  of  a  fes- 
tival, will  rise  to  the  Father  of  Spirits 
like  the  incense  of  a  perpetual  offering. 
You  are  weak,  but  God  can  perfect  His 
strength  in  your  weakness ;  you  are 
corrupt,  but  Christianity  provides  for 
this  corruption  ;  you  are  guilty,  but  the 
^ace  of  God  is  free  to  all  who  return 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  offer  at 
the  throne  of  heaven  their  faith  and 
their  humility  and  their  repentance. 
Some  are  apt  to  give  themselves  vnp  to 
despair  because  they  feel  the  weight  of 
their  own  infirmities.  But  this  is  no 
discovery  of  their  own.  Christianity 
gupposes  them  to  be  beset  with  infirm- 
ity— it  proceeds  upon  this  as  the  basis 
of  that  dispensation  which  the  Saviour 


introduced  into  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  weak  and  guilty  ;  and  it 
is  to  save  them  from  the  despair  of  this 
weakness  and  guilt  tliat  Christianity 
was  instituted.  In  the  grace  of  the 
gospel  there  is  an  (unple  remedy  held 
out  to  all  who  feel  themselves  in  these 
circumstances.  There  is  the  efficacy  of 
Christ's  atonement — there  is  the  dying 
love  of  a  powerful  and  affectionate^  Re- 
deemer— there  is  the  voice  of  His  mercy 
— there  is  the  tenderness  of  His  com- 
passion— there  is  the  graciousness  of. 
His  invitation,  Come  to  me,  all  ye  who 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest. 

It  is  to  commemorate  the  love  of  this 
kind  and  powerful  Redeemer  that  you 
have  this  day  joined  in  the  Sacrament, 
and  you  have  done  well  by  commemo- 
rating His  love.  You^have  made, the 
profession  to  heaven  that  you  love  Him ; 
and  I  refer  you  to  the  Scriptures  for 
the  best  evidence  and  testimony  that 
you  can  give  of  that  love — ^*  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments."  How 
shall  I  know  then  that  you  have  par- 
taken worthily?  God  knows,  for  He 
sees  your  hearts,  but  I  have  not  that 
advantage.  I  cannot  penetrate  through 
the  disguises  of  hypocrisy — I  canno 
unm£isk  the  pretensions  of  insincerity 
and  deceit — I  cannot  take  my  secret 
stand,  and  with  the  glance  of  an  all-seeing 
eye  detect  the  artifice,  the  dissimulation, 
the  coldness,  the  hardened  insensibility, 
that  lurks  in  the  bosom  of  an  unworthy 
communicant  I  have  nothing  before 
me  by  which  I  can  decide  the  question 
— I  can  only  decide  upon  the  outward 
appearances  which  come  under  my  ob- 
servation ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  in 
the  short  time  of  a  few  hours  such  ap- 
pearances can  have  occurred  as  would 
enable  me  to  resolve  the  question.  All 
that  passes  before  man  is  a  grave,  a  de- 
cent, and  an  orderly  ceremonial.  I  see 
seriousness  upon  almost  every  counte- 
nance. I  see  an  apparent  reverence 
for  this  affecting  solemnity  of  our  holy 
religion.  I  see  the  marks  of  attention 
in  every  eye ;  and  were  I  entitled  to 
pronounce  upon  so  short  an  experience, 
I  would  say  that  I  see  nothing  but 
symptoms  the  most  promising  and  the 
most  satisfactory.  But  an  important 
question  remains.     Is  all  this  to  last  1 
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Will  itxe  good  feelings,  will  the  pious 
Purposes,  will  the  holy  voice  of  peni- 
tence and  amendment  be  persisted  in 
and  called  into  sustained  and  habitual 
exhibition  ?  God  alone  ccm  answer  this 
at  present. 

For  He  alone  knows  the  character  of 
every  communicant — He  knows  the 
strength  or  the  weakness  of  your  pur- 
poses— He  knows  the  sincerity  or  the 
Udsehood  of  your  pretensions — He 
knows  whether  you  have  made  the  en- 
gagement in  that  spirit  of  presumption 
'>'hich  will  be  disappointed,  or  in  that 
spirit  of  humility  which  his  good  Spirit 
\'ill  cause  to  prosper  and  to  triumph. 
I  cr  me  to  say  anything  with  certainty 
vpon  this  subject  I  must  have  a  little 
irore  experience.  I  can  only  judge  the 
soundness  of  your  principles  by  their 
effects — I  can  only  judge  the  sincerity 
cf  your  repentance  by  vour  reformation 
-I  can  onlyjudo^e  of  the  evangelical 
power  of  your  faith  by  its  yielding  in 
abundance  the  peaceable  fruits  of  right- 
ecusness.  When  I  look  abroad  at  the 
right  season  of  the  year  over  the  face 
of  the  country  >  I  see  it  glowing  in  all 
the  pride  and  luxuriance  of  vegetation-— 
I  see  the  flower  in  its  loveliness — I 
see  the  stalk  which  supports  it — I  see 
-.he  leaves  and  the  spreading  branches  ; 
but  the  root  to  me  is  invisible,  nor  would 
I  have  known  that  the  root  was  thej:e 
tiad  it  not  been  for  the  vegetation  which 
rises  from  it  When  I  look  abroad 
upon  the  human  beings  of  my  neigh- 
bourhood, I  see  nothing  but  outward 
appearances — I  hear  their  words — I  see 
their  behaviour — I  mark  their  conduct 


— I  listen  to  their  conversation— -I  ob 
serve  their  actions.  The  root  and  the 
principle  of  all  this  is  to  me  ipvisib.e. 
God  alone  can  have  a  direct  view  of  it 
but  I  can  infer  the  healthy  root  from 
the  flourishing  vegetation. 

Be  a  Christian  then  in  your  behav- 
iour^  and  I  will  infer  that  you  are  a 
Christian  in  your  principles.  Let  me 
see  the  flourishing  vegetation,  and  I 
infer  a  healthy  root,  and  look  forward  tc 
an  abundant  harvest ;  let  me  see  the 
fruits  of  righteousness  in  your  conduct, 
and  I  infer  that  there  is  a  root  of  sound 
and  evangelical  principle  within  you, 
and  I  look  forward  to  an  abundant  rec- 
ompense of  reward.  May  the  solemnity 
of  this  day  be  the  metins  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  of  adding  to  the  vigour  of 
this  root — ^may  it  be  watered  by  .the 
dew  of  heaven — may  it  become  more 
steadfast  and  immovable  in  your  souls 
— may  it  be  refreshed  by  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord,  that  it  may  be  fitted  for 
bearing  such  an  abundant  crop  of  virtue 
and  righteousness  as  will  redound  to 
His  glory  and  to  the  honour  of  His  re- 
ligion in  the  world.  If  in  the  course 
of  my  acquaintance  with  you  in  after 
life  I  see  you  obedient  to  the  gospel,  at- 
tentive to  its  ordinances,  holding  up 
your  face  for  its  honour  and  its  interests, 
zealous  in  promoting  it,  mindful  of  its 
duties,  observant  of  its  peace,  its  love, 
its  candour,  its  fair  dealing,  its  honesty, 
I  shall  then  infer,  in  as  far  as  it  is  com- 
petent for  fallen  man  to  do,  that  the 
grace  of  God  has  operated  within  you, 
knd  settled  in  your  hearts  a  reign  of 
faith,  and  charity,  and  righteousness. 


SERMON  X. 


The  Living  Water* 

,  Jemi  answered  and  sari  unto  her.  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  Ood,  and  who  it  n  that  saith  ta 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink,  thoQ  wouklat  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  living 
water." — John  iv.  10. 


It  must  occui  to  every  reader  of  the 
Terse  before  us,  that  soinething  more 


•  During  the  jeua  181S,  1813,  1814, 1815,  1810,  Dr. 
Cbalmeti  kept  an  aoeurat«  record  of  his  preaching, 
ftom  which  the  folk>wing  and  lonifl  subsequent  notices 
are  extracted :  — 


IS  meant  by  living  water  th&n  the  nat- 
ural element     There  is  a  sense  which 


JoHW  iv.  10.— Preached  at  Dairele,  Hth  June,  181& 
At  Kilroanj  Sacrament,  Slet  June,  1812.  At  Edinbur^ 
Lady  Olenorchy's,  liKh  July,  181S.  At  An9truthor,9M 
August,  ISlt.    At  Denbog,  90(h  July,  1813. 
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lies  under  it — a  thing  signified,  of  which 
water,  the  subject  of  conversation  be- 
twixt ofir  Saviour  and  the  woman,  was 
only  the  sign.  And  it  might  appear 
wonderful  that  this  did  not  occur  to  the 
woman  herself — that  she  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  of  any  hidden  import  of 
signification  in  the  term  as  used  by  our 
Lord ;  but.  conceiving  that  it  was  still 
the  true  or  literal  water  that  He  was 
speaking  of  she  asked  how  He  could 
have  of  this  water,  as  the  well  was 
deepj.and  He  had  nothing  to  draw  with. 
The  truth  is,  that  though  the  term  liv- 
ing  is  calculated  to  suggest  some  high 
and  spiritual  acceptation  to  us,  it  was 
not  calculated  to  suggest  the  same 
thing  to  her.  The  original  phrase  for 
living  water  was  applied  by  the  peo^ 
pie  of  those  times  to  water  in  motion, 
or  running  water.  It  had  two  senses, 
and  she,  as  was  most  natural,  took  it 
up  in  the  sense  m  which  it  was  most 
commonly  understood.  But  could  liv- 
ing water,  in  this  sense,  be  drawn 
up  from  the  bottom  of  a  well?  Yes, 
if  the  spring  was  of  such  force  as  to 
give  velocity  and  sensible  motion  to 
the  water,  it  was  still  called  living 
water.  It  is  probable  that  the  water 
of  the  well  at  which  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  were  then  seated 
was  living  water.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  xxvi.  19,  where  it 
is  mentioned  that  Isaac's  servants  dig- 
ged in  the  valley,  and  found  there  a 
well  of  springing  water,  it  is  called 
living  water  in  the  original  language, 
&nd  it  is  so  marked  on  the  margin  of 
our  Bibles.  In  the  same  manner  in 
the  book  of  Leviticus,  xiv.  5,  where  the 
priest  is  ordered  to  kill  a  bird  over  j 
running  water,  the  words  employed  in 
the  original  are  the  same  in  significa- 
tion with  those  which  our  Saviour 
made  use  of  when  He  talked  of  living 
water  in  the  text  before  us.  This  ex- 
plains the  circumstance  of  the  woman's 
still  talking  of  drawing  living  water, 
and  drawing  it  out  of  a  well.  She  was 
misled  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  term ; 
and  this  ambiguity  threw  a  deeper  dis- 
guise over  the  sublime  and  spiritual 
sense  of  our  Saviour  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria  than  it  does  to  a  reader  of  our 
ccmmon  translation. 
It  weis  well  if  it  were  in  the  power 


of  a  mere  critical  explanation  to  throan^ 
aside  the  disguise,  and  to  secure  a  ready 
access  into  the  human  heart  for  the 
spirit  and  doctrine  of  our  Saviour.  But 
I  am  afrail  that  the  misapprehension 
of  scriptural  truth  lies  somewhat  deeper 
than  m  the  mere  misapprehension  of 
language — and  that  examples  could  be 
named  of  profound  and  accomplish- 
ed grammarians,  who  have  given  the 
strength  of  their  days  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Bible,  and  yet,  both  in  heart  and 
in  conception,  were,  utter  strangers  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  The  igno- 
rance charged  upon  the  woman  of  Sa- 
maria is  not  peculiar  to  her.  It  exists 
among  the  thousands  of  ever}'-  country 
where  Christianity  is  established,  and 
where  the  tjtle  of  Christian  is  prefixed 
to  the  name  of  every  individual.  There 
are  multitudes  that  know  not  the  gift 
of  God,  and  that  know  not  Him  who 
proclaims  and  offers  it.  They  know 
not  what  the  gift  is.  and  tliey  know  not 
how  or  where  to  apply  for  it  The 
country  teems  with  Bibles  and  with 
churches,  and  yet  they  maintain  a  de- 
termined ignorance  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  opportunities — their  days  on  earth 
unenlightened  by  the  guidance  of  that 
heavenly  instruction  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible — and,  when  thry 
come  to  resign  their  temporal  life,  uttor 
strangers  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  has  sent, 
whom  to  know  is  life  everlasting. 

I  count  it,  my  brethren,  one  of  the 
most  striking  exhibitions  which  theol- 
ogy can  furnish,  that  a  man  may  give 
the  strength  of  his  days  to  the  labour  of 
its  most  diflicult  and  profound  investi- 
gations, and  be,  after  all,  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  spiritual 
discernment  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je- 
sus— that  after  he  has  done  all  which 
earnest  attention  and  solid  understand- 
ing, and  the  talent  of  pouring  upon  his 
subject  the  light  of  a  brilliant  and  con- 
vincing illustration,  and  every  other 
faculty  t)f  his  natural  constitution  can 
accomplish,  he  may  still  be  labouring 
under  all  the  blindness  of  him  into 
whose  mind  the  light  of  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ  has  never  yet  entered 
— that  the  terms  of  *'God,"  and  "judg 
ment,"  and  " seJvation,"  and  "grace,'- 
may  be  recognized   by  hr.m '  ns  well 
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knoiwu  sounds,  and  may  even  be  em- 
ployed by  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mtike  out  a  sound  and  pertinentx  and 
irresistible  argument,  and  yet  the  im- 
port of  these  terms  may  not  be  so  per- 
ceived by  him  as  to  be  at  all  felt  or 
appreciated  in  such  a  way  as  a  distinct 
sense  of  their  meaning  would  infallibly 
lead  him  to  do.     Oh,  it  is  interesting 
to  observe  how,  when  genius  has  ex- 
hausted all  its  resources,  and  that  mind 
which  would  have  carried  its  possessor 
to  the  sublimest  attainments  of  humai) 
science  has  lavished  all  its  exertions  on 
the  Bible,  the  man  may  still  be  in  a 
state  of  positive  deadness  as  to  the  liv- 
ing meaning  and  the  practical  influence 
of  any  of  its  truths ;  or,  in  other  words, 
those  truths  are  actually  not  seen  by 
him.     Thev  do  not  come  upon  him 
with   the  impression   of  their   reality. 
They  imay  form  the  elements  of  many 
an  mgenious    speculation,  and    enter 
with  .appropriateness  into  many  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  but  by  him  they  are 
not  so  believed  and  not  so  looked  to  as 
to  give  its  prevailing  bent  to  the  heart 
ana   the   life   and   the  affections.     He 
may  even  be  sensible  of  all  this,  and 
wish  it  to  be  remedied,  and  bring  his 
every  natural  power  to  the  object ;  and 
yet  ne  may  find  that  all.  all  is  unavail- 
ing.    There  is  a  barrier  between  him 
and  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  over  which  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  best  endowed  intellect  can- 
not carry  him.     Nay,  he  may  perceive 
the  most  illiterate  of  his  neighbours  to 
have  ^ot  beyond  him,  and  to  look  on 
the  field  of  revelation  with  such  a  clear 
and  affecting  perception  of  all  its  objects 
as  he  cannot  attain  to.   Such  experiences 
as    these  are   valuable,  my   brethren. 
They  go  to  c;pnfirm  the  doctrine  of  a 
spiritual  illumination.     They  harmon- 
ize with  that  utterance  of  our  Saviour 
when  He  says,  ^  Father.  I  thank  Thee 
that  Thou  hast  hid  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  and  hast  revesiled 
them  to  babes."     They  put  us  all.  as 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  on  the  same 
footing  of  dependence — they  reduce  us 
to  the  attitude  of  little  children.     Nor 
do   I    know  a  finer   exhibition    than 
when  a  man  of  gigantic  faculties  is 
Drought  down  to  Siis,  and  knocks  for 
light  at  a  door  which  hi  c«nnot  open 


-**and  feeling  that  he  has  done  nothing 
^11  he  obtain  such  a  view  of  spiritueJ 
and  unseen  matters  that  believing  on 
them  from'  his  heart'  the  fruit  may  be 
holiness,  he,  after  discovering  the  utter 
incompetency  of  ail  native  and  unaided 
exertion  to  obtain  for  him  such  a  view, 
is  at  length  reduced  to  the  earnestness 
and  to  the  humility  of  prayer. 

Let  me  attempt,  in  the  following  dis- 
course, to  expose  this  in  its  various 
particulars.  Some  may,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  heaven,  attend  to  us  with  the 
hearing  ear ;  and  the  hearing  ear  may, 
by  the  same  blessing,  be  accompanied 
with  the  understanding  heart.  Gk>d 
may  achieve  the  greatest  things  by  the 
very  humblest  of  His  instruments ;  and 
I  count  the  greatest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  events  to  be — What  is  unno- 
ticed by  the  world,  and  what  the  pen  of 
history  seldom  records  but  in  characters 
of  contempt — ^that  grand  transition  by 
which  a  human  soul  passes  out  of  dark- 
ness into  the  marvellous  light  of  the 
gospel.  Could  this  light  be  only  com- 
municated, you  would  no  longer  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  gift  that  is 
held  out,  and  the  quarter  where  you 
were  to  apply  for  it  You  would  ask 
of  .Him  who  has  both  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  give,  and  He  would  do  to  you 
what  He  promises  to  do  to  the  woman 
of  Samaria — He  would  give  you  living 
water. . 

First,  then,  many  know  not  in  the 
general  that  the  blessings  and  the  priv 
Qcges  of  the  gospel  are  a  gift  Without 
descending  to  a  more  particular  expla- 
nation at  present,  this  living  water 
includes  in  it  all  the  blessings  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel.  The  ig- 
norance which  I  now  desire  to  expose 
lies  in  conceiving  these  blessings  and 
privileges  to  be  not  a  gift  but  a  claim — 
not  a  free  and  gratuitous  exercise  of 
kindness,  but  the  payment  of  an  account 
— not  what  you  receive  as  a  present, 
but  what  you  work  for  and  obtain  in 
the  shape  of  welleamed  wages.  Now 
this  delusion  will  have  its  own  peculiar 
effect  upon  two  classes  of  professing 
Christians.  There  is  one  class  who 
will  look  at  their  own  performances, 
and  think  they  have  done  enough.  This 
will  be  their  confidence,  and  the  rejoic- 
ing of  their  hope,  that  they  have  made 
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oat  their  claim.  They  ivill  not  ask  of 
Jesus  Christ — for  why  ask  of  another  to 
do  for  them  what  they  conceive  they 
have  done  for  themselves?  why  request 
hs  a  present  what  they  think  they  can 
demand  as  their  due  ?  or  why  have 
recourse  to  the  interposition  of  another 
for  securing  them  that  which  they  hope 
to  obtain  upon  the  strength  of  their 
own  actual  obedience  ?  Observe  the 
effect  of  this  confidence.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  demonstrate  that  this  obedience 
on  which  they  found  their  security  i^  a 
most  polluted  and  most  unfinished  offer- 
ing, and  will  not  stand  examination 
when  tried  by  the  purity  and  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  Divine  law.  There  are 
only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  make 
good  a  claim  to  the' reward  of  the  law  : 
we  must  either  bring  up  the  obedience 
to  the  standard  of  the  law,  or  we  must 
bring  down  the  standard  of  the  law  to 
the  ax;tual  state  of  the  obedience.  Let 
us  try  the  first  Let  us  sum  up  all  the 
capabilities  of  our  nature ;  let  every 
power  and  every  energy  within  be 
pressed  into  the  service — and  to  give 
all  fairness  to  the  experiment,  let  the 
purest  and  the  noblest  individual  of  our 
race  be  invited  to  the  enterprise  of 
bringing  up  his  obedience  to  the  high 
requisitions  of  heaven.  If  the  experi- 
ment has  never  been  tried,  what  is  this 
but  to  say  tliat  the  general  feeling  of. 
human  impotency  and  human  helpless- 
ness has  condemned  every  individual 
amongst  us  to  the  inactivity  of  despair  ? 
If  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  I  beg 
to  know  the  result  of  it.  Can  any  man 
tell  me  that  he  has  seen  the  individual 
who  has  run  the  animating  course  of 
virtue,  and  reached  its  termination  vfith 
all  the  triumphs  of  success  upon  his 
forehead  ?  When  I  speak  of  virtue,  I 
ask  you  to  feel  the  mighty  import  of 
the  term :  it  is  setting  the  law  of  God 
always  before  you — it  is  cherishing  the 
love  of  God  as  your  supreme  and  reign- 
ing affection — and  it  is  making  every 
unfair  object  of  selfishness  give  way  to 
the  love  of  your  neighbour,  which  flows 
from  the  love  of  God  as  its  likeness  and 
its  accompaniment.  Have  you  seen 
any  such  ?  .  I  am  not  asking  about  the 
worse  and  the  better  and  the  best.  You 
will  meet  with  better  and  wors^  in  the 
robber's  den  or  in  the  dungeons  of  of 


fended  justice.  I  da  not  deny  that  then 
are  gradations  of  character  in  the  world, 
but  this  does  not  say  but  that  the  world 
is  a  vast  receptacle  of  sinners,  and  that 
the  best  of  these  sinners  is  a  smner 
still. 

Conceive  therefore  that  a  man  should 
persist  in  the  delusion  I  am  attempting 
to  expose ;  conceive  him  to  look  on 
heaven  as  a  claim  and  not  as  a  gift ; 
conceive  him  to  put  forth  all  the  ener- 
gies of  his  nature,  and  all  the  faculties 
of  a  most  happily  endowed  constitution 
to  the  enterprise  of  making  out  this 
claim.  In  odier  words,  let  him  embark 
himself  on  a  career  of  firm,  resolute,  and 
strenuous  obedience,  and  then  will  you 
see  the  spectacle  of  a  man  trying  to  win 
a  place  in  Paradise  by  his  works.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  this  man  has 
brought  down  upon  himself  the  very 
principle  by  which  he  will  be  tried  in 
the  day  of  reckoning.  He  surely  has 
no  right  to  expect  any  shelter  oq  that 
day  from  the  Mediatorship  of  Christ,  if 
on  this  the  day  of  his  probation  he  has 
made  a  deliberate  rejection  of  all  the 
benefits  of  that  Mediatorship.  If  you 
put  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  away 
from  you,  and  take  up  your  chance  for 
immortality  on  another  ground,  you 
surely  cannot  complain  if  that  be  the 
ground  on  which  the  examination  of 
you  shall  be  taken  up  and  carried  for- 
ward at  the  time  that  you  stand  before 
the  judgment-seat.  It  is  the  ground 
you  have  chosen  here,  and  as  it  is  your 
own  ground  you  will  be  tried  upon  it 
there  ;  and  if  there  be  any  among  you, 
my  brethren,  hardy  enough  to  think 
that  you  can  win  the  prize  of  immortal- 
ity by  the  might  and  the  exercise  of 
such  attributes  of  strength  and  character 
as  belong  to  you — then  ];emember  that 
the  inquiry  on  tliat  day  will  be  not 
whether  there  is  evidence  that  while 
you  lived  in  the  world  you  so  lived  in 
it  as  to  prove  that  you  accepted  of  hea- 
ven as  an  offered  gift,  but  whether  you 
so  lived  in  it  as  to  have  gained  and 
substantiated  a  claim  to  heaven.  In 
the  former  case  you  looked  to  the  law, 
and  you  compared  its  demands  with 
your  capabilities,  and  the  result  of  the 
comparison  was  such  an  humbling  view 
of  the  guilt  and  insufficiency  that  cov- 
ered you,  as  led  you  to  feel  the  need  of 
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a  something  else  on  which  your  de- 
pendence could  be  laid  ;  anl  feeling 
thus  you  clung  to  the  offered  grace  of 
the  Saviour,  and  you  kept  by  it.  In 
the  latter  case,  you  also  may  look  to 
the  Jaw,  and  look  at  the  same  time  to 
four  own  capabilities  of  obedience,  and 
ivhether  you  see  the  demands  of  this 
law  in  all  their  rigour  and  in  all  their 
loftiness,  I  know  not ;  but  by  the  act 
of  holding  out  agaipst  the  gift,  and  at- 
tempting to  substantiate  the  claim,  you 
have  certainly  somehow  or  other  come 
to  the  practical  conclusion  that  you  can 
master  all  its  exactions — that  you  are  a 
match  for  it  and  for  all  its  command- 
knents,  and  you  utterly  refuse  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Apostle  when  he  tells  us  of 
what  the  law  cannot  do  through  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh,  even  that  it  can- 
not exalt  the  character  to  a  pure  and 
undeviating  loyalty.  I  am  not,  my 
brethren^ speaking  of  a  case  that  is 
imaginary.  The  delusion  to  which  I 
am  adverting  has  a  very  general  exist- 
ence in  the  world,  and  carries  in  its 
very  essence  the  great  principle  of 
legalism.  This  is  a  principle  natural 
.  to  the  human  heart ;  it  is  a  principle 
which  is  ever  coming  into  play  through- 
out the  intercourse  we  hold  with  each 
other,  and  is  upheld  and  fostered  by 
almost  all  the  transactions  of  civil  so- 
ciety. There  is  not  a  more  familiar 
feehng  than  that  of  the  claim  which 
one  man  has  or  thinks  he  has  upon 
another:  I  have  lent  my  neighbour  a 
sum  of  money,  and  I  have  a  claim  upo  ^ 
him  for  repayment.  I  have  done  him 
an  obliging  piece  of  service,  and  I  have 
a  claim  upon  him  for  cfratitude.  I  have 
acquitted  myself  of  all  that  is  asked  or 
expected  from  me  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, and  I  have  a  claim  upon  it  for 
justice  to  my  reputation  and  my  char- 
acter. The  feeling  of  such  claims — the 
consciousness  of  all  that  worth  and 
merit  which  entitle  you  to  them — the 
sense  of  provocation  when  they  are 
withheld  from  you — the  clamorous  de- 
mand for  equky,  and  the  passionate 
outcry  of  injured  sensibilities  when  that 
equity  is  denied — all  these  may  be  ob- 
served to  give  a  daily  and  a  perpetual 
exercise  to  the  heart  of  every  man  as 
he  moves  throu^rh  the  relations  whether 
of  domestic  or  of  general  society.     It  is 
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not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  feollnff  so 
familiarly  and  so  frequently  ealled  lorth 
in  the  transactions  between  a  man  and 
his  fellows,  should  also  insinuate  itself 
into  the  hecurt,  and  be  called  forth  in  the 
case  of  transactions  that  go  on  between 
a  man  and  his  God.  When  I  look  on 
men  with  a  reference  to  the  question  of 
what  kind  of  conduct  I  should  maintain 
towards  them,  the  most  natural  and 
general  feeling  abou't  this  question  is, 
that  I  shall  give  what  is  due  to  them, 
and  that  I  shall  look  for  what  is  due 
from  them.  When  I  look  on  God  with 
a  reference  to  the  same  subject,  nothing 
more  natural  and  I  am  sure  nothiug 
more  general  than  that  obstinate  prin- 
ciple of  legality  in  virtue  of  which  I 
transfer  the  very  same  sentiment  about 
Him  that  I  have  about  my  fellows  in 
I r society:  I  shall  ^ive  what  is  due  to 
Him,  and  I  shall  look  for  what  is  due 
from  Him.  With  this  sentiment  many 
start  upon  a  course  of  reformation  to- 
wards God,  and  I  have  no  objection  that 
they  should  do  so,  would  they  only  at 
the  same  time  make  a  right  computation 
of  the  amount  of  what  is  due  to  the 
Heavenly  Lawgiver ;  would  they  only 
look  at  the  breadth  of  His  law ;  would 
they  only  estimate  the  dec^ree  of  His 
rightful  ascendency  over  all  the  creatures 
He  has  formed  ;  would  they  only,  while 
they  assimilate  Him  to  man  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  something  is  due  to 
Him,  also  distinguish  Him  from  man 
by  those  very  essential  circumstances  in 
which  he  difievs  from  them,  that  He 
made  us  and  He  upholds  us,  and  He 
has  a  claim  to  the  subordination  of 
every  movement  and  of  every  faculty 
which  belongs  to  us  ;  then  I  should  not 
despair  after  letting  them  understand 
what  the  aqj^ount  of  that  something  due 
to  God  was — I  should  not  despair  of 
convincing  them  how  fearfully  hazard* 
ous  it  is  to  remain  upon  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  standing.  Now  they 
misjudge  the  matter  altogether  if  they 
think  that,  because  equal  to  the  per 
formance  of  those  reciprocal  duties  which 
bind  and  consolidate  the  system  of  hu- 
man society,  they  are  therefore  equal  to 
the  performance  of  those  duties  which 
bind  together  the  fellowship  of  peace 
between  God  and  the  creatures  who  have 
sprung  from  Him.    I  should  not  despaii 
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of  carrying  their  acquiescence  in  the 
doctrine  that,  however  well  and  however 
reputable  they  may  find  themselves  in 
reference  to  their  fellow-sinners  around 
them,  they  in  every  one  point  of  obedi- 
ence fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 
are  accumulating  every  day  upon  their 
heads  the  guilt  of  His  violated  requisi- 
tions— that  when  assembled  around  the 
tribunal  which  is  to  put  upon  them  the 
awards  of  eternity,  they  will  not  be  tried 
by  such  principles  as  are  gathered  out 
01  the  constitution  of  human  society — 
they  will  be  tried  by  those  unalterable 
principles  of  equity  which  fixedly  and 
essentially  belong  to  the  cause  of  God 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  God's  creatures 
on  the  other  ;  and  that,  therefore,  unless 
they  are  driven  out  of  the  legality  of 
their  feelings  and  their  contemplations 
upon  this  subject,  they  are  in  despite  of' 
the  offered  salvation  seekingto  establish 
such  a  righteousness  of  their  own  as 
never,  never  can  avail  them ;  they  are 
pitching  at  the  impracticable  aim  of 
keeping  upsides  with  a  law  which,  with 
all  the  strenuousness  and  all  the  fre- 
quency of  their  performances,  they  shall 
never  satisfy  ;  they  are  braving  the 
penalties  of  a  code  which  in  its  most 
leading  particulars  they  are  every  day 
breaking — and  therefore  let  them  cease 
to  wonder  any  longer  that  though  they 
talk  of  virtue  and  multiply  their  per- 
formances, and  are  both  aiming  at  and 
doing  a  number  of  things  which  wear 
a  semblance  and  a  character  of  religion, 
the  preacher  of  the  gospel  should  still 
look  at  them,  and,  impressed  with  the 
danger  and  insecurity  of  their  condition, 
should  not  be  satisfied. 

I  have  not  yet  said  whether  I  thought 
or  not.  that  those  people  had  adequate 
conceptions  of  the  lav/  in  M  the  extent 
and  purity  which  belongs  to  it.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  now  that  it  is 
an  inadequate  conception  of  this  which 
practically  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their 
delusion.  Did  they  perceive  the  law  in 
the  whole  strictness  of  the  obligation 
it  lays  upon  them — did  they  think  aright 
of  the  truth  and  majesty  of  Him  who 
imposed  it — did  they  contemplate  as 
they  ought  the  unalterable  dignity  of 
His  government,  and  how  for  ail  its 
stability  and  all  its  respect  it  depended 
mi  the  unfailing  obedience  of  its  sub- 


jects, or  on  the  due  execution  of  its  de- 
fied and  violated  sanctions  upon  the 
disobedient — did  they  carry  in  theil 
minds  a  very  small  fraction  indeed  of 
that  high  impression  of  God's  holiness 
and  justice  which  actuates  the  every 
feeling  which  works  and  circulates 
among  the  hosts  of  paradise — then 
humbled  by  a  sense  of  their  distance 
and  their  shortness,  and  of  the  mighty 
gulf  that  lies  between  the  high  requisi- 
tions of  G^d  and  the  paltry  attainments 
of  the  very  best  of  them,  would  every 
one  of  them  be  convinced  of  sin,  and  be 
convinced  of  their  need  of  a  Saviour 
along  with  it. 

By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin, 
says  PauK  Without  the  commandment, 
or  without  the  right  sense  of  the  com- 
mandment, I  revived ;  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  a  right  sense  had 
visited  my  heart ;  when  I  got  to  know 
that  the  law  was  spiritual,  I  4^  led  to 
perceive  how  holy  and  how  just  and  how 
good  it  was — when  the  commandment 
came  to  me  in  this  light  sin  revived,  and 
I  died. 

I  have  already  observed  that  there 
are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can 
make  out  a  claim  to  the  rewards  of  the 
law.  The  first  way  is  by  bringing  up 
the  obedience  to  the  standard  of  die  law. 
This  we  have  already  expatiated  upon. 
The  second  way  is  by  bringing  dovni 
the  law  to  the  standard,  of  the  obedience. 
This,  my  brethren,  we  conceive  to  be 
really  and  practically  the  way  ih  which 
the  legalists  of  this  world  seek  to  find 
something  like  a  settlement  of  peace 
with  their  consciences.  As  I  saia  just 
now,  they  do  not  look  at  the  law  in  all 
the  spirituality  and  greatness  of  its 
requisitions  ;  they  soften  the  rigour  of 
its  exactions — they  take  up  vague  and 
indefinite  ideas  of  the  indufgence  of  Gtxi 
in  order  to  evade  the  close  pursuit  of  his 
puritv  and  his  justice — ^they  form  a 
stancfard  for  themselves,  and  it  is  a 
standard  degraded  by  the  whole  dis- 
tance of  an  infinity  under  the  standard 
of  that  law  which  was  proclaimed  by 
G^d  Himself  for  the  homage  and  obedi- 
ence of  Jie  world  that  He  had  called 
into  existence.  It  is  not  the  first  but 
the  second  that  is  the  real  and  practical 
way  in  which  the  rejectors  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ  contrive  to  find  peace  to  tlMii 
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eonseiences,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  system  of  heaven  being*  a 
claim  thev  are  able  to  make  out,  rather 
than  a  girt  for  which  they  are  indebted 
to  a  free  and  unconditional  act  of  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  its  dispenser  ;  or  in 
other  words,  instead  of  attempting  to 
bring  up  the  obedience  to  the  standard 
of  the  law  of  heaven — an  attempt  which 
I  believe  that  out  of  Christ  and  away 
from  the  influence  of  His  doctrine  is 
never  made,  or  at  least  never  persevered 
in — all  the  men  who  look  upon  heaven 
as  a  claim,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
satisfied  themselves^  bring  down  the 
standard  of  the  law  to  the  actual  state 
of  their  obedience. 

Now  by  so  doing  you  bring  down 
the  standard  of  Heaven's  law  to  a  sinful 
obedience ;  you  pull  down  the  everlast- 
ing principles  which  give  support  and 
stability  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty^s 
justice  ;  you  make  the  tribunal  of  God 
speak  a  language  which  would  degrade 
any  court  of  4aw  or  administration  in 
the  world.  'As  we  can  get  none  to  act 
up  to  the  purity  of  our  requisition,  let 
us  bestow  our  reward  on  the  best  we 
can  find.  Our  dignUy  and  our  truth 
have  been  most  disgracefully  trampled 
upon — let  us  take  the  affront  and  soften 
it  all  over  by  an  act  of  compromise  and 
connivance — let  us  smile  on  the  male- 
factor who  has  made  a  mockery  of  our 
government  It  is  true  we  hate  guilt, 
and  We  have  uttered  against  it  our 
solemn  denunciations,  but  these  denun- 
ciations have  all  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt, and  we  find  it  convenient  to 
recall  them.'  We  would  pass  an  act  of 
forgiveness,  but  this  will  not  satisfy  the 
criminals  at  our  bar.  '  They  dp  not 
supplicate  a  gift,  they  challenge  a  re- 
ward ;  and  we.  by  accommodating  to 
the  high  tone  of  their  pretensions,  must 
bring  down  our  law  to  their  obedience, 
and  say  that  we  are  satisfied.  That 
guilt  which  we  cannot  look  upon  with- 
out abhorrence  we  are  called  upon  to 
welcome  vnth  the  language  of  approba- 
tion and  flattery,  and  the  high  truth  and 
harmony  of  Heaven  must  be  all  given 
up  to  the  pride  and  ignorance  of  those 
who  rank  among  the  humblest  of  Hea- 
ven's offspring.  Enough  of  this,  my 
brethren ;  it  will  positively  not  bear  a 
aearing     Take  the  gift  upon  the  foot- 


ing on  which  it  is  ofiered  to  you.  It  is 
not  a  claim ;  and  if  you  misconcei  ve  the 
free  grace  of  the  gospel,  you  either 
acquiesce  in  a  low  standard  of  obedi- 
ence, or  your  life  becomes  one  restless 
and  unceasing  struggle  in  pursuit  of  an 
object  you  will  never  reach :  "  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have 
done ;  but  according  to  His  mercy  hath 
he  saved  us."  '  View  your  salvation  in 
this  light,  |ind  it  comes  amply  within 
the  reach  of  all,  and  at  the  takmg  of  all 
who  will  believe  in  the  reality  of  the 
offer.  View  it  in  any  other,  and  you 
throw  it  at  an  unattainable  distance  from 
the  strongest  and  soundest  and  health- 
iest of  the  species.  He  never  will  be 
able  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  first 
covenant  by  the  works  of  his  own 
righteousness.  The  terrors  of  this  vio- 
lated covenant  are  upon  him,  and  by 
turning  from  the  unspeakable  gift  in 
this  the  accepted  time,  he  aggravates 
these  terrors  by  the  weight  of  another 
sentence  and  another  threatening — 
"  How  shall  he  escape  if  he  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation  ?" 

I  call  upon  you  here,  my  brethren, 
to  remark  how  different  in  amount  of 
duteous  and  feverential  morality  towards 
God  is  the  feeling  of  those  who  look 
forward  to  heaven  on  the  footing  of  the 
gospel,  from  the  feeling  of  those  wha 
look  forward  to  it  on  the  footing  of  a 
presumptuous  legalism.  The  former 
look  to  the  actual  state  of  their  obedi- 
ence, and  the  impression  it  makes  upon 
them  is,  that  this  obedience  is  not  good 
enough  for  God — ^it  has  not  rendered 
enough  of  homage  to  His  law — it  has  not 
come  up  to  their  conceptions  of  that  purity 
and  of  that  loveliness  and  of  that  devotion 
and  of  that  good  will  to  all  aJtound  them 
which  form  the  attributes  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  virtue.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate to  their  sentiment  of  what  is  due 
to  our  Maker,  or  of  what  is  equal  to  a 
full  measure  of  righteousness,  or  of 
what  man  ought  to  be  in  his  heart  and 
in  his  habits  and  throughout  the  whole 
currency  of  his  life  and  conversation. 
To  link  our  prospects  of  immortality 
with  such  an  obedience  as  this,  it  would 
be  ilecessary  that  we  should  not  feel  so 
high  a  sentiment  as  we  actually  enter- 
tain of  what  is  due  to  God.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  we  should  have  t 
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grosser  and  a  scantier  conception  of  the 
measure  of  righteousness.     It  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  think  that  it  is  quite 
enough  for  man  to  be  just  as  he  is,  and 
that  we  need  neither  to  fear  nor  to  regret 
though  his  heart  and  his  habits  have 
not  reached  a  nobler  and  a  steadier  ele- 
vation.    Now,  what  is  this  but  to  say, 
my  brethren,  that  while  the  advocates 
for  heaven,  as  a  claim,  arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  whole  credit  and^  distinction 
of  being  the  men  of  morality  and  good 
works,  and    charge  the  .advocates   of 
heaven,  as  a  gift,  with  a  negligent  style 
of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  duties 
and  of  practical  righteousness — it  is,  in 
fact,  a  stricter  and  a  purer  and  a  loflier 
estimate  of  virtue  in  all  its  greatness, 
and  of  obedience  in  all  its  rigour,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  humble  acqui- 
escence of  the  latter  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  gospel.     It  is  just  because  they 
think  so  hicfhly  of  God  and  of  His  right 
to  the  lowly  subordination  of  all  His 
creatures,   that    they  despair  of  ever 
reaching  His  rewards  on  the  footing  of 
having  followed  all  the  behests,  or  of 
having  acted  up  to  all  the  requirements 
of  loyalty.      The  humility  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  a  his^h  tox!^  of  duteous 
feeling  towards  God,  so  far  from  bein^ 
what  1  know  a  very  large  class  of  cold 
and  moderate  Christians  conceive  them 
to  be — so  far  from  beinff  on  terms  of 
contradiction  with  each  other,  do.  in  fact, 
communicate — the  first  to  the  second, 
and  the  second  back  again  to  the  first — 
a  mutual  fervency  and  intensity.     Give 
me  to  see  the  law  in  all  the  breadth  of 
its  requisitions,  and  in  all  the  solemnity 
of  its  high  and  unalterable  sanctions, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  calculated 
than  such  a  sight  to  stir  up  within  me 
the  pervading  conviction  of  sin.     When 
the  commandment  came  to  Paul  sin 
revived.     Give  me  to  be  penetrated  with 
this  conviction — and  nothing  more  cal- 
culated to  shake  me  out  of  all  my  pre- 
sumptuous dependence  on  heaven  as  a 
claim — nothing  more  calculated  to  dis- 
tance me  from  a  pretension  so  lofly — 
nothing  more  calculated  to  make  me 
pass  upon  myself,  at   the   tribunal  of 
conscience,  a  sentence  of  condemnation, 
and  lead  me  to  look  upon  every  hope 
that  rested  on  the  foundation  of  merit  as 
blasted  and  undoni.     When  the  com- 


mandment came,  sin  revived,  and  i 
died.  Give  me  to  feel  that  out  of  Christ 
I  am  in  a  state  of  death,  that  the  wrath 
of  God  is  ever  abiding  on  me,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  to  shield  my  guilty 
head  from  the  arrows  of  His  righteous 
indignation — and  nothing,  my  brethren, 
more  fitted  to  reduce  me  to  the  excla- 
mations of  despair,  or  to  the  anxious 
inquiries  after  a  place  of  re^e,  or  to 
the  earnest  attempt  of  casting  about  for 
one  who  might  hide  me  in  some  pavil- 
ion of  safety  till  these  billows  shall  over- 
pass. ^<  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  I 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of 
this  death  ?"  Give  me  a  man  thus  de- 
voting himself  to  the  employment  oi 
seeking,  and  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
saying,  that  they  who  seek  shall  find, 
there  is  nothing  more  calculated  than 
this  to  guide  his  footsteps  to  Him  who 
is  a  refuge  from  the  tempest  and  a  hiding- 
place  from  the  storm.  "O  wretched 
man,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?  I  thank  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Now  what  is  it,  my  brethren,  thai 
has  carried  us  forward  to  this  conclu- 
sion 1  What  is  it  that  has  thus  stripped 
us  of  all  self-depdndence,  and  broughi 
us  in  holy  and  grateful  acknowledg 
ment  to  the  Saviour  ?  What  is  it  that 
has  thus  led  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cros& 
and  made  us  to  feel  that  there,  and  thiere 
alone,  do  hope  and  pardon  and  reconcil- 
iation emanate  upon  a  guilty  world? 
Was  it  that  low  sense  of  morality  which 
is  so  often  imputed  to  your  men  of  evan- 
gelical doctrine  and  piety  that  guided 
our  footsteps  to  such  a  landing  place  ? 
Yes,  my  brethren,  it  was  a  low  sense 
of  the  actual  morality  of  man  that  origi- 
nated the  whole  of  this  process;  but 
along  with  this  there  was  also  a  high 
sense  of  the  incumbent  morality  of  man 
— there  was  th6  very  feeling  which  act- 
uated the  apostle  Paul,  and  gave  direc- 
tion to  the  whole  line  of  reasoning  by 
which  he  was  conducted  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spirituality  of  the  law  to  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 
It  was  setting  up  a  high  standard  of 
virtue  upon  the  degraded  state  of  per- 
formance which  led  to  this  as  the  result 
of  the  masterly  and  invincible  argument 
that  runs  through  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans ;  and  therefore  do  I  repeat  it 
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my  brethren,  tind  recommend  it  to  you 
as  a  proposition  which  cannot  be  enough 
laboured  and  enough  insisted  on.  that  me 
theology  which  receives  eternal  life  as 
a  gift,  and  acceptance  with  God  as  an 
act  of  gratuitous  kindness,  and  transla- 
tion into  His  favour  as  ta  matter  of  free 
grace,  offered  to  all  and  at  the  taking  of 
all  through  the  appointed  Mediator — 
that  this  theology,  so  far  from  being 
blind  to  morality,  so  far  from  having 
any  obtuseness  about  the  claims  of  duty 
and  of  the  law,  so  far  from  being  devoid 
of  reverence  for  its  authority  over  man, 
makes  all  this  to  be  the  starting  princi- 
ple of  its  faith,  and  proceeds  throughout 
the  whole  career  of  its  reasonings  on  the 
aufifust  character  of  virtue,  and  the  extent 
of  its  immutable  obligations. 

And  this,  my  brethren,  conducts  me 
to  another  effect  of  that  system  which 
sets  up  for  heaven  as  a  claim  to  be  made 
out  by  man.  It  is  not  a  system  of  ab- 
stract doctrines  that  I  am  now  combat- 
ing— ^it  is  a  practical  error  by  which  the 
consciences  of  men  are  deluded  into  the 
feeling  of  peace  when  there  is  no  peace. 
I  want  to  convince  them  how  much 
they  aggravate  the  hatefulness  of  all 
their  pigmy*  and  superficial  obedience 
by  this  act  of  false  con^dence  on  their 
pEurt.  Sure  I  am  that  they  would  both 
feel  and  understand  it  if  they  were 
placed  in  the  very  same  predicament  in 
which  they  place  God. .  Did  one  of  their 
fellow-men  fall  grievously  short  of  l\is 
reverence  or  his  justice  towards  them, 
would  not  that  bare  act  be  enough  of 
•  itself  to  inflict  upon  their  bosoms  the 
feeling  of  provocation  ?  Now,  think 
how  this  feeling  would  be  affected  if  the 
man  who  had  thus  injured  you  dis- 
covered no  sense  of  the  wrong  he  had 
inflicted — if  he  carried  it  towards  you 
with  as  much  tranqiiillityand  unconcern 
as  if  he  had  done  for  you  and  towards 
you  all  you  had  any  title  to  expect.  If 
his  conduct  speak  it  to  be  his  actual 
feeling  and  his  sincere  opinion  that  he 
had  treated  you  just  as  you  deserved, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  in  some 
palpable  misdoing  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  that  conferred  upon  you  any  right 
to  challenge  or  to  remonstrate  with  him 
—think  you  not  that  this  want  of  feel- 
ing for  his  misconduct  towards  you 
would  aggravate  your  feeling  of  provo- 


cation towards  him?  Have  you  no 
recollection,  my  brethren,  in  your  past 
experience  within  this  department  of 
human  intercourse,  that  when  a  neigh- 
bour injures  you  there  is  nothing  that 
goes  farther  to  soften  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  it,  and  to  pluck  from  the  .injury 
its  sting,  than  a  becoming  contrition 
and  an  adequate  sense  of  its  enormity 
on  his  part  ?  and,  on  the  contrary,  should 
there  be  no  such  contrition — ^if  the  man 
who  has  wronged  you  evinces  no  feeling 
of  compunction,  and  utters  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  guilt — if  he  still  continues 
to  carry  it  towards  you  in  a  way  that 
bespeaKi  him  to  be  quite  callous  and 
insensible  about  the  evil  of  his  misdo- 
ings— ^is  not  this,  my  brethren,  the  very 
ingredient  which  gives  its  chief  bitter- 
ness to  the  whole  provocation?.  You 
perhaps  are  willing  to  be  reconciled; 
you  are  ready,  even  as  God  is  with  us 
all,  to  forgive  if  he  repent.  But  he  feels 
not  that  he  stands  in  need  of  repentance ; 
he  thinks  not  that  he  is  an  object  for 
forgiveness ;  he  is  not  conscious  that  he 
heis  done  you  an  injury,  and  will  persist 
in  his  secure  and  smilmg  and  confident 
approach  after  all  that  you  have  suffered 
at  his  hand.  0,  my  brethren,  is  hot  all 
this  fitted  to  deepen  the  injury,  and  to 
widen  the  breach,  and  to  make  the  con- 
troversy more  irreparable,  and  to  kindle 
in  the  heart  of  the  injured  man  a  more 
festering  impression  of  rancour  and  dis- 
content than  ever?  -AH  this  is  very 
pl^in,  and  it  should  just  be  as  plain  that 
when  aianvrs  entertain  the  hope  of 
heaven  as  a  claim,  they,  by  the  very  act 
of  doing  so,  aggravate  in  God's  sight 
the  whole  of  their  sinfulness.  If  they 
refuse  it  on  the  footing  of  a  boon,  they 
carry  the  insulting  sentiment  along 
with  them  that  they  have  done  nothing 
towards  their  Maker  which  stands  in 
need  of  any  forgiveness,  or  of  any  atone- 
ment It  is  clear  that  with  ell  their 
talk  about  virtue,  they  have  at  least  t 
ver}^  obtuse  feeling  about  the  glory  and 
the  extent  of  it ;  for  it  is  a  very  hum- 
ble portion  indeed  of  its  attainment" 
which  satisfies  them.  It  is  clear  that 
they  aggravate  excessively  all  the  guilt 
they  havp  contracted  by  being  so  blind 
as  they  are,  so  insensible  as  they  are  to 
the  malignity  and  extent  of  their  guilt ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  while  tne  gospel  is 
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freely  offered  to  all  as  a  defence  against 
the  threatenings  of  a  violated  law,  the 
rejection  of  the  gospel  impartif  to  all 
those  violations  a  greater  foulness  and 
enormity  than  ever,  and  will  muster  up 
against  those  who  add  security  to  sin  a 
more  scowling  array  of  terrors  than  be- 
ore,  and  will  bring  upon  them  a  deeper 
and  a  sorer  condemnation  from  the  maj- 
esty of  the  offended  Lawgiver  How 
shall  tfiey  escape  if  they  neglect  so  great 
salvation  ? 

But  there  is  another  class  of  profess- 
ing Christians  who  labour  under  the 
^ame  misconception — that  the  salvation 
of  the  Gospel  is  not  a  gift,  but  a  claim, 
but  who,  unlike  the  former,  instead  of 
converting  this  idea  into  an  argument 
for  false  security,  convert  it  into  an  ar- 
gument for  despair.  The  former  looked 
at  their  own  performance,  and  were  sat- 
isfied— Jhe  latter  look  at  their  own  per- 
formance too,  and  looking  at  it  wiA  a 
more  intelligent  and  discerning  eye, 
they  are  not  satisfied.  There  is  a  lurk- 
ing sentiment  about  them,  that  Salvation 
'8,  somehow  or  other,  the  reward  of  their 
righteousness — and  the  conscience  faith- 
ful to  its  office,  says  that  this  righteous- 
ness they  want  This  delusion  throws 
a  darkening  veil  over  all  their  anticipa- 
tions of  futurity.  Thefy  know  not  the 
gift  of  God,  and  in  the  face  of  an  oflTer. 
held  out  without  any  exception  or  re- 
serve to  all  who  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden — do  they  refuse  to  be  comforted, 
and  give  themselves  up  to  all  the  agita- 
tions of  religious  melancholy.  This  is 
a  peculiar  case,  and  it  often  bids  defi- 
ance to  all  the  management  of  human 
wisdom  and  human  experience.  An 
argument  sometimes  employed  for  sooth- 
ing these  unhappy  agitations,  is,  Why 
be  discouraged  / — you  are  not  so  great 
a  sinner  as  you  apprehend  yourself  to 
be.  and  certainly  not  worse  than  your 
neighbours  around.  To  prefer  such  an 
argument  as  this,  is  to  chime  in  with 
the  very  principle  which  it  should  be 
your  first  object  to  extirpate.  It  is  not 
because  you  are  not  so  great  a  sinner  that 
I  would  have  you  to  be  comforted  ;  but 
it  is  because  Jesus  Christ  is  so  great  a 
Saviour :  lit  is  not  the  smallness  of  the 
sin,  but  the  greatness  of  Him  who  died 
for  it.  I  would  have  you  to  be  satisfied, 
out  not  with  yourself,  for  this  would  be 


to  lull  you  asleep  by  the  administiBtior 
of  a  poisoned  opiate.     I  would  have  yon 
to  listen  to  that  loud  and  widely  soimd- 
ing  call — '*  Look  unto  me  all  ye  ends 
of  the  earth,  and  be  saved.''     I  would 
have  you  to  look  unto  Jesus ;  and  if 
truth  and  friendship  have  a  power  to 
charm  you  into  tranquillity;  you  have 
them   here.     I  would  never  cease  to 
press  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  upon 
you  as  a  gift ;  and  as  faith  comes  by 
hearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of 
God,  I  would  call  into  action  these  ap- 
pointed  instruments  for  producing  in 
the  heart  of  the  despairing  sinner  tk: 
faith  which  accepts  the  offer,  and  whic'i 
holds  it   fast.      I  cannot    ascend   int*: 
heaven  to  bring  down  Jestis  again  upon 
the  world,  that  you  may  hear  the  kind- 
ness which  fell  from  His  lips,  and  see 
the  countenance  most  frankly  expressive 
of  it ;  but  I  can  bring  the  word  which 
He  left  behind  Him  nigh  unto  you.     I 
can  assure  you,  upon  the  faith  of  that 
wdrd  which  never  lies,  that  what  He 
was  on  earth  He  is  still  in  heaven  ;  and 
if  in  the  history  of  the  New  Testament 
He  was  never  found  to  send  a  diseased 
petitioner   disappointed    away,  be    as- 
sured that  when  He  took  irp  His  body 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  everlasting 
throne.  He  took  up  all  His  kind  and 
warm  and  generous  sympathies  along 
with  Him.     I  cannot  show  you  Him  in 
person,  but  I  can  reveal  Him  to  the  eye 
of.  your  mind  as  sitting  there ;  and  if 
you  array  Him  in  any  other  characters 
than  in  those  of  Jk>ve  and  mildness  and 
long-suffering,  you  do  Him  an  injustice.    • 
He  no  longer  speaks  in  His  own  per- 
son, but  He  speaks  in  the  person  of 
those  to  whom  He  has  committed  the 
work  of  reconciliation  ;  and  in  the  con- 
fidence that  He  will  not  falsify  His  own 
commission,  or  fall  back  by  a  single 
inch  from  the  terms  of  it,  we  stand  here 
as  the  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though 
Go4  did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray 
you.  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled 
to  God.     I  would  have  you  to  know  the 
gift  of  God.     I  would  have  you  to  look 
upon  it  in  the  simplicity  of  an.  offer,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  a  joyful  and  con 
fiding  acceptance  on  the  other.     When 
He  was  on  earth  great  multitudes  fol- 
lowed   Hjm,    and    He    healed    them. 
Come  to  Him  with  your  disease — tht 
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disease  of  a  guilty  and  despcurin^  mind. 
1)0  not  think  that  either  the  will  or  the 
power  of  healing  you  is  wanting.  You 
approach  Him  in  the  most  peculiar  and 
in  the  greatest  of  His  capacities,  when 
you  approach  Him  as  the  physician  of 
souls ;  and  be  assured  that  the  voice 
which  He  uttered  in  the  hearing  of  His 
countrymen  is  of  standing  authority  and 
signification  to  the  very  latest  ages  of  the 
world — -'Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  Yes !  if  rest  is  to  be 
found  at  all,  it  must  be  given.  It  is  upon 
the  footing  of  a  gift  that  I  offer  it  to  you. 
Not  that  you  are  worthy  to  receive  the 
present,  but  that  it  is  a  present  worthy 
of  His  generosity  to  bestow.  Take  it. 
There  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the 
Bible  to  exclude  you  from  this  act  of 
confidence.  Be  not  afraid — only  believe 
— and  according  to  your  faith,  so  will 
it  be  done  unto  you. 

It  is  remarkable  enough,  my  brethren, 
that  the  false  peace  of  him  who  is  satis- 
fied with  the  measure  of  his  own  per- 
formances, and  the  disquietude  of  him 
who  wastes  himself  away  in  the  agita- 
tions of  religious  melancholy,  should  both 
have  one  common  ingredient.  With 
both  01  them  there  is  a  strong  adhering 
.mpression  in  their  minds,  that  in  order 
to  deserve  heaven  they  must  somehow 
or  other  make  oi|t  their  claim  to  it. 
The  former  underrates  the  expense  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  this  claim  ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  a  few  peaceable 
and  neighbourly  accomplishments,  will 
he  cherish  all  the  tranquillity  of  hope, 
even  though  his  heart  be  alienated  from 
God,  and  in  every  one  point  of  its  exac- 
tions he  not  only  falls  short  of,  but  flies 
in  the  direct  face  of  His  spiritual  law. 
The  latter  brings  the  law  to  a  truer  es- 
timate— to  a  larger  view  of  the  extent 
and  spirituality  of  its  requirements,  per- 
ceives most  distinctly  the  shortness  and 
the  unworthiness  of  which  the  other  is 
insensible,  but  sharing  with  him  in  the 
conception  that  heaven  must  be  prose- 
cuted as  a  claim,  he  consumes  all  his 
energies  and  fritters  away  all  his  com- 
fort, and  drags  out  the  days  of  a  dark 
end  wearisome  existence  in  an  enter- 
prise through  which  no  device  of  human 
wisdom  and  no  strength  of  human  ex- 
ertion will  ever  succtssfully  carry  him. 


It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  adverted  tO; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  there  re- 
mains in  the  heart  of  every  melancholy 
inauirer  a  strong  taint  and  remainder 
of  legalism.  What  else  is  it  that  forms 
an  obstacle  to  that  peace  he  is  so  ear 
nestJy  aspiring  after  ?  Why  should  he 
feel  such  an  obstinate  and  immovable 
discomfort  on  the  subject  of  his  own 
sins  and  deficiencies  ?  Why  is  he  con- 
tinually postponing  his  confidence  in 
God,  and  his  peaceful  fellowship  with 
God,  till  somehow  or  other  he  gets  these 
sins  and  deficiencies  to  depart  away  from 
him?  Wherefore  is  it  that  he  will  not 
make  the  transition  which  the  bidding  of 
the  Gospel  fairly  warrants  him  to  make, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  come  to 
the  Saviour  this  moment  as  he  is,  and 
enter  into  acceptance  with  God  through 
the  open  door  of  Christ's  Mediatorship  ; 
and  for  the  dark  and  terrible  emotions 
which  are  now  raising  a  tempest  in  his 
inner  man,  why  does  he  not  take  hold 
of  the  oflfered  forgiveness,  and  have  a 
rejoicing  sense  of  the  favour  of  heaven-  ^ 
with  a  mind  at  rest  from  all  its  fears  ? 
Why  is  he  not  even  now  in  that  state 
of  serenity  and  enjoyment  which  would 
arise  from  a  grateful  sense  of  the  Re- 
deemer's services,  and  from  the  quiet 
assurance  of  a  firm  and  confident  recon- 
ciliation ?  Why,  my  brethren,  the  rea- 
son is  just  because  he  does  not  seo> 
forgiveness  to  be  an  offer — just  because 
he  is  blind  to  that  most  essential  char- 
acter of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  that  it 
is  all  a  matter  of  grace — just  because 
there  is  a  darkening  shroud  which  man- 
tles from  the  eye  of  his  spirit  that  be- 
nignant" feature  of  Christianity,  in  virtue 
of  which  there  beams  from  it  the  freest 
and  kindliest  expression  of  good-will  to 
the  children  of  men.  I  shall  at  least 
tell  him  one  thing,  that  on  his  present 
track  of  mere  exertion  he  never  will  find 
his  way  to  that  peace  after  which  he  is 
so  earnestly  aspiring.  I  -want  not  to 
discourage  nis  exertion  ;  but  I  want  to 
let  him  know  that  if  he-  ever  should 
come  to  solid  tranquillity  of  heart  about 
the  concerns  of  his  immortality,  it  will 
be  by  that  very  sight  of  the  Gospel 
which  I  am  now  labouring  to  set  before 
him ;  it  will  be  by  the  acceptance  of 
all  its  privileges  and  of  all  its  blessings 
on  the  footing  o:  a  present ;  it  will  be 
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by  perceiving  that  pardon  is  gratui- 
tously held  out  to  him ;  cuid  there  is  no 
one  point  of  reformation  to  which  he 
can  ever  carry  himself  that  will  entitle 
him  to  cherish  the  expectation  of  God's 
favour  on  another  ground,  or  to  feel 
anything  else  than  that  it  is  justf  the 
ofiered  pardon  which  forms  all  the  de- 
pendence he  can  build  upon  and  all  the 
security  he  can  cling  to.  Why  then 
postpone  by  a  single  moment  longer  the 
translation  of  your  mind  out  of  this  state 
of  darkness  mto  the  marvellous  light 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Why  not  hearken  dil- 
igently even  now  to  God's  declaration 
of  Himself,  asrGod  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world,  and  not  imputing  to  them 
their  trespasses?  The  simple  accept- 
ance of  the  gift  will  be  the  footing  at  last 
on  which  the  peace  of  an  established 
Christianity  is  to  take  possession  of 
your  hearts,  if  ever  it  take  possession 
of  them  at  all.  Why,  then,  at  the  in- 
stant of  time  in  wJiich  I  am  addressing 
you,  keep  any  longer  at  a  distance  from 
the  gift,  and  hold  out  any  longer  so  sul- 
lenly and  so  suspiciously  against  the 
frank  and  generous  offer  of  it  ?  Why 
work  for  another  day  separate  from 
Christ  when  Christ  says  to  you  all,  Come 
to  me  now,  and  I  will  lift  the  burden  of 
despondency  away  from  you — ay,  and 
cause  you  even  to  work  with  a  spring 
{ind  an  energy  of  performance  to  which 
you  will  ever  remain  a  stranger  while 
the  heavy  load  of  your  present  fears  and 
your  present  discomforts  still  continues 
.o  oppress  you  ?  It  is  by  an  act  of 
.Tust  in  and  willing  obedience  to  such  a 
cill  as  this  that  the  grand  transition  will 
be  made  from  the  spirit  of  bondage  to 
the  spirit  of  adoption.  You  will  not,  my 
brethren,  be  in  a  state  of  greater  readi- 
ness for  effecting  this  transition  by  per- 
sisting in  the  spirit  of  bondage  for  some 
weeks  or  months  longer  from  the  time 
at  which  I  am  now  addressing  you. 
Let  it  therefore  be  your  business  now 
to  look  to  the  Gospel  in  its  character 
of  freeness — to  lay  hold  of  it  agreeably 
to  the  urgency  of  its  own  invitations — 
to  keep  fast  by  it  as  an  assurance  of 
good-will,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  unto 
all  and  upon  all  that  believe.  Sure  I 
am  that  could  we  detach  from  your  bo- 
som that  poisonous  ingredient  of  senti-  j 
rnent  by  ivhich  separately  from  the  Gos 


pel,  you  look  on  heaven  as  a  claim,  the 
charm  which  now  binds  jdown  youi 
spirit  to  melancholy  as  by  a  spell  of  re- 
sistless operation  would  instantly  be  dis- 
sipated, and  you  would  close  with  the 
onered  ^ift;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
you  believed  the  truths  of  the  Bible 
would  you  have  quietness  and  joy  in 
the  felt  possession  of  it;  and  from  the 
moment  that  the  ignorance  of  my  text 
was  chased  away,  and  3'^ou  began  to 
know  the  gift  of  God,  from  that  moment 
would  this  verse  of  Scripture  have  its 
whole  effect  and  fulfilment  upon  you — 
*^  Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at 
peace." 

But,^ain,  the  ignorance  imputed  to 
the  woman  of  Samaria  in  the  words, 
**  Hadst  thou  known  the  gift  of  God," 
does  not  lie  merely  in  the  ignorance  of 
its  being  a  gifl,  but  in  the  ignorance  ol 
what  the  gilt  i&  Before  taking  up  the 
particular  expression  into  which  our 
Saviour  has  cast  it,  let  me  submit  to 
your  attention  this  undoubted  truth,  that 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God.  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Now,  it  docs 
not  occur  to  me  that  there  is  room  to 
complain  of  ignorance,  in  as  far  as  the 
bare  and  general  information  of  this  last- 
mentioned  passage  is  concerned.  It  is 
universally  known,  that  eternal  life  is 
the  great  object  which  the  Gospel  pro- 
poses to  ob  tain  for  all  i  ts  followers.  Men 
may  not  be  aware  that  this  eternd  life 
is  a  gift ;  but  this  is  a  misconception 
which  I  have  already  attempted  to  dis- 
pose of  They  are  in  general  aware^ 
that  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of 
gift  or  a  claim,  eternal  life  is  the  ter*ii- 
nation  and  inheritance  of  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  promises  of  the  better 
covenant.  They  may  not  be  so  feelingly 
alive  to  the  greatness  of  this  subject  as 
its  importance  demands.  They  may 
carry  about  with  them  a  very  faint  and 
very  feeble  conception  of  it.  It  may  be 
sel(fom  present  to  their  minds,  and  when 
it  is  present  the  impression  of  it  may  be 
too  slender  to  overpower  the  domineer 
iDg  influence  of  the  present  scene  and 
the  present  temptation.  All  this  is  very 
general ;  but  as  far  as  my  observatiop 
goes,  the  positive  ignorance  of  everlast- 
ing happiness  in  heaven  being  the  fina. 
lot  of  every  true  Christian,  is  not  general 
Men  know  it,  thoi^h  they  do  not  &^' 
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it  m  sentiment,  nor  proceed  upon  it  in 
action  laid  in  behaviour. 
'  But,  it  may  be  said,  if  a  man  knows 
that  ^Sternal  life -is  the  gift  of  God, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord" — is  not 
this  to  know  the  sum  and  the  substance 
of  Christian  Doctrine?  Is ^ not  this  a 
oompendious  expression,  which  embraces 
tn  its  ample  graanpaU  that  is  important  ? 
and  afiter  this  is  lairly  fixed  in  die  creed 
and  understanding  of  a  Christian,  is 
there  fuiy  thing  more  in  the  way  of  teach- 
?ng  or  explanation  which  remains  to  be 
oone  for  him  1  This  is  a  highly  curious 
and  a  hk^Uy  interesting  question,  and, 
if- we  had  time  for  .it,  might  lead  to  a 
lengthened  discussion  upon  a  very  inter- 
esting subject  Let  me  remark,  how* 
ever,  that  it  seems  to  be  very  much  the 
tendency  of  speculative  Christians  to  run 
up- their  religious  faith  into  one  sweep- 
ing principle,  and  into  one  short  but 
ample-  proposition.  This  one  thing, 
whatever  it  is,  is  made  to  stand  upon 
the  foreground  of  all  their  speculations. 
Whatever  be  the  subject  betwixt  you. 
you  are  exposed  to  a  never-varying  re- 
ourrenee  to  the  favourite  maxim.  It  is 
very  true  that  there  is  a  subordination 
in  truth,  and  none  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  that  one  truth  may  embrace 
and  carry  another  along  with  it.  But 
what  I  have  to  complain  of  is,  that  this 
exclusive  attention  to  the  one  reigning^ 
principle  of  their  orthodoxy,  instead  of 
takings  in  the  other  truths,  has  the  actual 
effect  in  their  mind  of  keeping  them  out. 
Their  wisdom,  unlike  that  of  the  scribe 
who  has  treasured  up  things  new  and 
old,  admits  of  no  number,  no  variety  in 
its  objects.'  Instead  of  repairing  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony,  with  the  docility 
of  children,  ready  to  embrace  them  in 
all  their  variety  rand  in  ail  their  particu- 
lars, their  great  exercise  is  to  subdue 
them  all  to  their  own  systematic  ar- 
rangentent.  and  compel  them  to  a  for(»d 
subordination  to  their  own  riveted  and 
antecedent  principle-.  If  this  be  not  call- 
ing another  man  master,  and  acting  <ip 
on  an  authority  which  is  above  Christ, 
and  beyond  Him,  it  is  something  very 
like  it  I  hope,  before  I  am  done,  to 
make  this  a  little  clearer  by  pointing 
your  attention  to  one  most  malignant 
example  of  it ;  but,  in  the  mean  time, 
ioes  it  not  strike  you,  that  in  the  whole 
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of  this  proceedmg  there  is' a  complexion 
of  thought,  and  a  train  of  speculations 
not  to  he  found  in  the  pure  and  original 
record — that  the  Chrisfianity  which  ex 
ists  in  such  u  mind  is  not  a  fair  tran 
script  of  the  Christianity  which  exists 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  I  refer  it 
to  the  conscience  of  all  such,  whether 
the  act  of  mind  by  which  they  appro- 
priate a  diKtrine  and  an  article  be  a  sim- 
ple act  of  submission  to  the  saying  of 
Christ — ^be  a  casting  down  of  their  own 
loily  imaginations,  and  bringing  every 
thought  into  the  captivity  of  His  obedi- 
ence? 

To  take  up  the  question  then — u 
'^Eternal  life  beirig  the  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  formed 
the  whole  of  Gbd^s  communication — if 
instead  o[  a  Bible  made  up  of  various 
particulars,  and  containing  in  it  things 
new  and  old,  the  whole  of  the  divine 
message  had  been  comprised  in  one 
short  note  or  intimation,  by  which  we 
were  given  to  understand,  that  the  pro- 
longation of  our  lives  to  eternity  was 
granted  to  us  by  Grod  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Christ  Jesus— *-this  infer 
mation,  general  as  it  is.  if  thought 
enough  by  €h)d  to  give,  should  have 
been  thought  enough  by  us  to  receive; 
and  on  the  principle  of  not  being  wise 
above  that  which  is  written,  it  would 
have  been  our  part  thankfully  to  have 
acquiesced,  and  humbly  to  have  re- 
strained our  curiosity  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  it.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
God  has  not  thought  the  information  of 
this  jungle  sentence  enough  for  us — He 
has  given  us  more,  and  this  more  is  ex- 
panded over  the  broad  surface  of  a  vol- 
uminous record.  This  is  quite  decisive. 
We  should  not  be  wise  above  that  which 
is  written,  but  we  should  be  wise  up  to 
that  which  is  written.  We  should  fol- 
low God  respectfully  through  all  his 
revelations,  and. our  faith  in  Him  should 
be  as  varied  and  as  particular  as  His 
communications  to  us.  We  should  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  all  Scripture 
— ^for  all  Scripture  is  said  to  be  profita- 
ble; and  if,  instead  of  looking  fairly 
into  all  its  parts,  and  following  it  wiu 
cheerful  submission  through  alt  its  vari- 
eties, we  fasten  upon  one  principle,  and 
then  give  ourselves  up  to  our  own  specu- 
lations and  our'  own  analogfies,  instead 
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of  acting  the  ^lart  of  the  teachaUe  child, 
who  takes  his  lesson  as  it  is  presented 
to  him.  we  are  making  the  wisdom  of 
man  carry  it  orft  the  wisdom  of  heaven, 
and  at  the  very  time  too,  perhaps,  that 
orthodoxy  is  our  watch-word,  and  pu- 
rity of  doctrine  is  our  boast  and  our  re- 
joicing. 

Now  the  effect  of  this  observation 
should  but  send  you  to  your  Bibles, 
and  my  prayer  to  heaven  is  that  these 
Bibles  may  become  your  daily  delight 
and  your  daily  exercise,  so  as  to  make 
you  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  1  cannot 
in  the  compass  of  one  sermon  give  you 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  but  as  to  this 
eternal  life  which  He  has  purchased 
for  men,  there  are  two  capital  points  5f 
information  which  I  cannot  keep  back 
from  you.  The  eternal  life  which  He 
has  purchased  for  men.  you  will  observe 
that  He  has  purchased  for  sinners,  and 
the  first  capital  point  which  He  has  se- 
cured for  them  is  the  pardon  of  their 
sins  by  the  merit  of  His  atoning  sac- 
rifice. I  know  that  to  this  very  hour 
the  cross  of  Christ  is  a  stumbling-block, 
and  that  with  certair  habits  of  specu- 
lation, the  taste  and  the  prejudice  of 
many  are  in  arms  against  it  They 
are  willing  to  receive  Christ  in  the 
general  form  of  their  Mediator — they 
will  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  so  far, 
and  feel  no  repugnance  to  eternal  life 
as  the  gift  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord ;  but  the  power  of  the  peace- 
speaking  blood  they  will  not  under- 
stand; and  why,  say  they,  will  you 
step  beyond  the  limits  of  Uiis  passage 
for  the  purpose  of  tacking  so  offensive 
an  addition  to  it?  For  this  best  of 
reasons,  I  answer,  that  God  has  been 
pleased  to.  go  beyond  ^he  communica- 
tion of  this  passage  by  tacking  to  it  so 
many  more  passages  which  contain  this 
addition.  I  call  upon  them  to  have  a 
care,  lest  they  be  serving  two  masters, 
and  thus  be  trying  to  make  a  compro- 
mise betwixt  the  word  of  God  and  their 
own  fancy.  I  warn  them,  that  to  be 
Christians  altogether,  they  must,  if  ne- 
cessary, cut  off  a  right  hand  or  a  right 
eye ;  and  if  there  be  any  darling  cor- 
ruption of  their  own  which  opposeth  it- 
relf  to  the  doctrine  of  the'  cross,  I  appeal 


to  their  consciences,  while  I  repeat  to 
them  the  folio wiilg*  passages  with  which 
I  confront  it : — '•  Justifi^  freely  by  His 
'^frace  through  the  redemption  which  is 
m   Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  has  set 
forth  to*he  a  propitiation  through  fidth 
in  his  blood." — ^  He  hath  appeared  to 
put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Him- 
self"— ^"  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to 
bear  the  sins  of  many." — ^Who  His 
own  self  bare  our  sins  m  His  own  body 
on  the  tree ;"  and  lastly,  because  we  do 
not  wish  to  detain  you,  and  not  because 
we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  Script- 
ure  testimonies,  ^'Christ   hath    given 
Himself  for  us  an  ofiering  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour." 
I  offer  no  comn;ientary — I  confine  my- 
self to  a  simple  exhibition  of  the  Bible, 
and  upon  the  strength  of  what  has  been 
exhibited.  I  call  upon  'the  avowed  ene- 
mies of  the  atonement  to  cast  down 
their  lofty  imagination. — I  come  back 
upbn  those  professing  Christians  who 
look  upon  their  own  performances,  and 
think  they  have  done  enough,  and  put 
it  to  their  consciences  now  whether  God 
thinks  so.     I  ask  them  to  look  at  that 
grand  and  mysterious  movement  which 
was  made  in  heaven,  when  the  eternal 
Son  left  the  bpsom  of  His  Father,  and 
a  choir  of  heaven's  host  sun^  His  ad- 
vent to  this  lower  world — and  for  what 
purpose  ?     To  magnify  that  law  which 
you   make  so  light  of,  and    to  make 
honourable  that  which   you  have  dis- 
graced and  trampled  upon.     0  let  me 
put  it  to  the  consciences  of  those  men 
who,  satisfied  with  their  own  perform- 
ances, look  forward  on  the  strength  of 
them  to  a  smooth  transition  through 
the  valley  of  death,  and  an  entrance 
of  triumph  into  the  land  of  immortal- 
ity.    If  their  performances  be  enough, 
what  meaneth  this  mysterious  sacri- 
fice?    Where  the  use  and  where  the 
virtue  of  the  atonement  ?     To  what  end 
the  agonies  of  that  illustrious  suflferer, 
on  whose  death   the  eye  of  prophecy 
throughout  the  whole  of  her  magnifi- 
cent career,  from  the  first  generation  of 
the  world  down  to  the  ck)sin^  of  the 
Old  Testament,  was  ever  pointed  as 
the  prominent  object  of  her  contempla- 
tions?    Think  you  that  all  this  was 
for  no  substantial  object  in  the  coun- 
sels of  heaven 'i    or  that  the  decease 
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which  was  accomplished  at  Jerusalem, 
and  of  which  the  simple  and  touching 
memorials  are  so  soon  to  bii  set  evi- 
dently before  you,  carries  with  it  no  in- 
fluence, and  brings  the  accomplishment 
of  no  busy  and  important  design  along 
with  it?  Ah,  my  brethren,  its  mean- 
ing was  to  make  an  end  of  transgres- 
sion ;  and  that  every  one  of  you,  whose 
life,  jn  spite  of  all  your  security,  has 
been  one  continued  course  of  transgres- 
sion, might,  through  the  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  have  -the  remem- 
brance of  them  all  washed  away.  Its 
meaning  was  to  bring  in  an  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  that  you,  casting  off 
Idl  dependence  on  yout  own  fancied 
attainments,  might  rest  the  whole  of  it 
upon  an  immovable  foundation;  and 
rest  assured,  that  you  will  never  enter 
with  an  unfaltering  heart  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God ;  you  will  never  know 
what  it  is  to  have  light  and  comfort  in 
prayer ;  you  will  never  taste  the  sweets 
of  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  you  will  never 
be  delivered  from  all  the  darkening  re- 
mainders of  fear  and  of  suspicion  which 
still  chase  out  from  your  bosom  the 
light  of  the  reconciled  countenance  and 
the  joys  of  the  Christian  salvation ; 
you  will  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  earthly  existence,  have  firm  assur- 
ance toward  God,  or  be  able  to  talk 
with  Him  as  one  talketh  with  a  friend, 
till  that  time  cometh  wheii  you  shall 
transfer  your  confidence  from  yourself 
to  the  Saviour  who  died  for  you ;  and 
brought  into  peace  with  God  through 
Him  who  was  offered  the  just  for  &e 
unjust,  you  have  His  merits  to  plead 
with  the  Lawgiver,  and  His  interces- 
sion to  shield  you  from  His  righteous 
indignation. 

I  turn  now  to  those  professing  Chris- 
tians who  look  at  their  own  perform- 
ances, and  are  not  satisfied  with  them- 
selves, and  call  upon  them  to  think  of 
the  mighty  satisfaction  that  has  been 
made  for  them  by  another.  Let  them 
pmnt  their  eye  to  the  blood  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice,  ana  in  its  peace-speaking  power 
they  will  feel  a  consolation  and  a  charm 
which  no  lame  or  feeble  generality  is 
ever  able  to  impress.  I  ask  them — why 
persist  in  this  sullen  despondency  ?  why 
Kcep  so  intolerably  by  their  fears  ?  why 
is  the  charm  of  a  beseeching  God  and 


of  the  mighty  expedient  that  He  has  set 
up  for  the  removal  and  utter  extinction 
of  the  gulf  between  Him  and  His  crea- 
tures— ^why  is  this  so  obstinately  with- 
stood by  them  ?  I  hav6  tried  to  cheer 
you  out  of  this  leisideu  and  oppressive 
melancholy  ;  I  have  tried  to  arouse  you 
out  of  it ;  I  have  tried  to  win  you  out 
of  it,  and  if  possible  to  dissolve  it  by 
the  language  of  smiling  invitation.  But 
I  do  more — I  try  to  reproach  you  out 
of  it.  This  is  what  the  Bible  does,  and 
what  a  minister  of  the  Bible  is  wairranted 
in  doing  also.  By  refusing  the  comforts 
of  the  Christian  faith,  you  make  God  a 
liar ;  you  repudiate  the  testimony  that 
He  gives  of  His  Son ;  you  give  Him 
no  credit  for  the  kindness  that  He  is  so 
largely  and  so  liberally  manifesting  in 
bdialf  of  all  who  will;  you  strip  the 
great  atonement  of  its  power ;  you  refuse 
to  ascribe  glory  and  honour  to  that  re- 
demption from  which  you  take  away 
all  if  you  take  the  surenesses  of  its  un- 
failing promises  away  from  it  ;  you 
return  a  cold  and  unwelcome  look  to  all 
its  invitations ;  and  those  words  of  which 
it  is  said  that  heaven  and  earth  shall 
pass  away  ere  they  pass  away,  you  suf- 
fer them  to  fall  upon  your  ear,  and  to 
have  as  little  eflfecf  upon  you  as  if  they 
were  without  truth  and  without  signifi- 
cincy. 

I  have  now  come  to  our  Saviour's  own 
specific  description  of  what  the  gift  is. 
He  calls  it  living  water  ;  and  to  make 
you  understand  what  this  living  watei 
IS,  we  have  nothing  more  to  do  than 
repeat  that  verse  of- John  where  our 
Saviour  says, "  If  any  migi  shall  believe 
in  me,  out  of  him  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water ;"  and  it  is  added,  "  Thifc 
spake  He  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that 
believe  on  Him  should  receive  ;  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  because 
that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified."  Now 
observe,  my  brethren,  how  I  connect 
this  second  piece  of  information  with 
the  former.  Are  there  some  who  yield 
a  kind  of  general  acquiescence  in  the 
New  Testament,  without  any  specific 
attention  of  the  mind  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament  throughout  all  its 
verses  ?  There  are  some  who  think 
they  believe  in  the  lump,  but  who  prove 
that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  belief  by 
the  act  of.  shrinking  from  the  details. 
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There  are  some  of  these  general  Chris- 
tians to  whom  there  is  nothing  unpal- 
atable in  the  wide  and  summary  an- 
nouncement that  eternal  life  is  somehow 
or  other  obtained  for  us  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Christ  Jesus  as  a  mediator ; 
but  who  feel  all  the  revoltings  of  the 
natural  enmity  when  yoli  come  to  the 
separate  items  and  the  distinct  parts  of 
this  mediatorship.  I  may  not  be  speak- 
ing to  the  experience  of  a  single  tenth 
of  the  people  now  before  me  ;  but  it  is 
right  for  a  minister  to  have  his  eye 
upon  that  whole  field  of  humanity  that 
he  is  called  to  cultivate  ;  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  there  Exists  a  very  numerous 
class  of  decent  and  lukewarm  professors 
of  the  gospel,  who,  while  they  keep  by 
the  grand  generality  of  the  doctrine  ^of 
eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  still  mix  up  along  with  it  a  kind 
of  practical  system  for  the  attainment 
of  eternal  life,  which  keeps  out  of  view 
and  out  of  influence  entirely  any  distinct 
or  practical  reference  to  the  priesthood 
of  J'esus  Christ,  or  to  the  great  atone- 
ment He  has  made  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  believe  in  Him.  Now,  the  way  to 
argue  these  people  out  of  their  meagre 
and  superficial  Christianity,  is  just  to 
take  the  Bible  and  turn  up  its  pages 
along  with  them — to  tell  them  that  all 
their  general  reverence  for  the  book  is 
nothing  but  a  mockery  and  a  semblance, 
if  they  do  not  open  the  book  and  run  a 
simple  and  unwinking  eve  over  all  the 
matter  that  is  contained  m  it — to  arrest 
them  at  every  particular  passage  by 
which  th*-  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
of  justification  through  faith  in  that 
sacrifice,  is  made  known  to  us,  and 
stopping  the  finger  on  each  distinct 
clause  of  information,  to  challenge  the 
belief  just  because  the  information  is 
there. 

The  heaven  which  Christ  purchased 
for  sinners  they  never  can  enter  until 
they  are  made  meet  for  it.  This  is  the 
second  capital  point  of  information  which 
I  proposed  to  come  forward  with.  A 
sinner  to  get  eternal  life  must  obtain 
forgiveness  through  faith  in  the  blood 
of  the  atoning  sacrifice ;  and,  agHin,  a 
sinner  to  get  eternal  life  must  obtain 
purification  and  holiness  through  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  given 
to  them  that  believe.     TheYe  are  pro- 


fessing Christianas  who  acqnies(5e  in  the 
general  doctrine  *of  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  CSrist  our  Lord,  and  at  the  same 
time  refuse  the  first  point  of  information ; 
and,  in  the  same  manner,  there  are  pro- 
fessing Christians  who  acquiesce  in  the 
same  general  doctrine,  and  do  not  refuse 
the  first  point  of  information,  btit  who 
refuse  the  second.  They  deny  the  ne- 
cessity of  personal  hoUness,  and  fe«l  not 
merely  a  cold  indifference,  but  feel  a 
positive  dislike  to  this  undoubted  truth, 
that  whom  God  justifieth,  them  He  also 
sanctifieth.  This  repugfnance  to'  the 
sound  teaching  which  is  according  to 

fodliness,  bre^s  out  into  a  thousand 
isplays.  It  appears  in  the  life.  It 
may  oe  seen  in  that  act  of  mind  by 
which  many  a  deceiver  has  been  known 
to  couple  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
sufficiency,  a  feeling  of  security  in  the 
commission  of  sin.  Ministers  have  felt 
it  to  their  own  mortifying  experience, 
when,  at  the  very  tilne  that  they  were 
standing  at  the  death  bed  of  a  parishion- 
er, and  prayer  fell  like  music  unon  the 
ear  of  the  dying  man,  they  have  detected 
him  in  the  utterance  of  falsehood,  and 
have  made  the  galling  discovery  that 
theft  was  practised  in  his  family  with 
his  knowledge  and  his  approbation.  To 
add  to  the  mischievous  and  unmanage- 
able inveteracy  of  the  error,  it  has  as- 
sumed all  the  shape  and  appearance  of 
a  system — it  has  {)ut  on  the  semblance 
of  orthodoxy — a  set  of  quirks  and  dis- 
tinctions have  been  made  to  supersede 
the  broad,  urgent,  and  impressive  sim- 
plicity of  apostolical  truth.  A  teacher 
cannot  come  forward  with  the  gt)od 
works  which  Paul  willed  that  he  should 
affirm  constantly,  but  there  are  hearers 
now-a-day  who,  instead  of  listening  to 
take  it  in,  throw  themselves  into  a  de- 
fensive attitude  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing it  off.  To  conciliate  such  hearers 
he  must  offer  a  thousand  apologies— ^he 
must  fill  up  his  half-hour  with  scholastic 
explanations — practice  and  duty  must 
be  elbowed  out  altogether,  or  degra&d 
into  perfect  insignificance  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  comer  which  they  ar6 
thrust  into ;  and  that  precious  time  is 
spent  in  nibbling  away  at  the  point  and 
pedfttitry  of  artificial  divisions,  which 
would  have  been  better  employed  in 
alarming  the  conscience,  and  urgmg  the 
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bMtd  and  impressive  warning  of  tlie 
Apostle,  ^<  Be  not  deceived :  neither  for- 
nicators, nor  adulterers,  nor  thieves,  nor 
eovetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers, 
nor  3xtortioners,  shall  inherit  the  king-- 
dom  of  Qi)d."  No,  my  brethren,  all 
thesi)  things  must  be  done  away.  They 
were  done  away  in  the  case  of  the 
Christians  to  whom  the  apostle  ad- 
dressed himself;  and  in  what  manner? 
^^They  were  washed  and  sanctified  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
second  point  of  information  which  I 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  first.  You 
have  no  right  to  attach  yourself  to  one 
truth  to  the  exclusion  of  another.  You 
have  no  right  first  to  derive  one  princi- 
ple from  the  Bible,  and  then  to  derive  a 
second  from  it  by  dint  of  your  own  ex- 
cogitations. You  are  to  take  the  second 
principle  as  well  as  the  first  from  the 
Bible — ^you  are  to  follow  the  Bible  with 
respectful  footstep  through  all  its  de- 
tails and  all  its  additional  communica- 
tions ;  and  when  I  oflfer  such  obvious 
passages  as  the  following,  I  call  upon 
you  to  be  convinced,  and  to  acknowl- 
edge them ; — "  There  is  therefore  now 
no  condemnation  to  those  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit."—"  If  an;y 
man  have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  is 
none  of  His."— "But  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith."  If  the  Bi- 
ble will  not  convince,  Kttle  can  be  done 
by  a  mere  human  interpreter;  and 
nothing  remains  but  to  deplore  the  de- 
lusion which  I  cannot  rectify — ^to  pity 
and  to  pray  for  it. 

The  very  expedient  bj'  which  I  at- 
tempted to  school  the  genera!  Christian 
into  a  distinct  and  pointed  recognition 
oi  the  atonement,  I  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  schooling  the  partial  Christian 
into  a  recognition  equally  distinct  and 
equally  pointed  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  It  all  resolves^  itself  into  a  belief 
of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony,  and 
not  such  a  belief  as  will  rest  in  the  bare 
acquiescence  that  the  testimony  is  true, 
but  puch  a  belief  as  will  urge  on  its 
possessor  to  an  actual  examination  of  the 
testimony — such  a  belief  as  will  close 
^th  all  the  parts  of  the  testimony — 


such  a  belief  as  will  appropriate  every 
distinct  communication  as  it  passes  in 
review  before  the  eye  of  a  mind  earnest- 
ly bent  on  becoming  wise  unto  salvation 
through  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament — such  a  belief  as  a 
little  child  exercises  when  it  follows  by 
its  convictions  all  the  separate  parts  of 
the  narrative  which  its  parent  sets  be- 
fore it.  The  belief  follows,  not  because 
this  second  thing  that  is  told  n^e  blends 
^1  one  harmonious  analogy  with  the 
first  thing  that  was  told  me,  but  the  be- 
lief embraced  both  the  things,  just  be- 
caiise  both  the*  things  are  told  me  in  the 
written  and  venerable  record. 

Take  this  along  with  you,  my  breth- 
ren, and  you  will  perceive  at  once  how 
the  doctrine  of  free  grace  is  delivered  in 
the  Bible — how  the  doctrine  of  heaven 
being  a  gift,  and  pardon  being  a  gift, 
and  all  the  privileges  of  Christianity 
being  so  many  gifts— you  will  perceive 
at  once  how  these  statements  may  be 
defended  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
abuses  of  a  corrupting  Antinomianism, 
and  how  on  the  other  they  may  be  de- 
fended from  the  reproaches  of  those  who 
say  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  that  it 
gives  up  all  the  securities  of  practical 
righteousness.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  doctrines  which  does  not  rest  for 
all  its  credibility  and  all  its  title  to  ac- 
ceptance on  the  announcement  of  God. 
And  should  God  be  pleased  to  add  to 
them  another  announcement,  it  takes  its 
station  among  the  former  with  all  the 
firm  footing  of  an  equal  and  a  co-ordi- 
nate authonty.  The  living  water  is  a 
gift,  and  it  is  a  never-failing  accompani- 
ment of  all  the  other  gifts ;  and  if  it  be 
wanting,  then  every  one  of  them  is 
wanting.  Without  holiness  no  man 
shall  see  God.  Without  the  Spirit,  we 
are  none  of  Christ's.  The  Spirit  is 
called  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance ; 
and  if  we  obtdin  not  the  earnest  on  this 
side  of  time,  we  shall  not  obtain  the  in- 
heritance on  the  other  side  of  time.  Ah, 
my  brethren,  be  assured  that  He  who 
opens  the  portal  of  the  mind  for  a  wel- 
come admission  of  the  tidings  of  ^don 
and  acceptance,  does  not  close  it  upon 
the  truth  which  ever  follows  in  their 
train,  that  we  shall  never  reach  h>aven 
unless  by  sanctification'  we  are  made 
meet  for  heaven.     This  is  bo'ne  in,  as 
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it  were,  upon  a  Christian  mind  with  as 
resistless  an  energy,  and  stamped  upon 
it  with  as  indelible  an  impression,  and 
proceeded  on  with  as  firm  and  habitual 
a  conviction  of  its  truth,  as  any  other 
communication  of  God's  word  that  you 
choose  to  condescend  upon.  That  truth, 
the  faith  of  which  gives  me  peace  and 
joy,  is  just  believed  as  far  and  no  farther 
than  that  truth,  the  faith  of  which  im- 
presses upon  me  the  necessity  of  a  new 
walk  and  an  upright  conversation,  and 
which  sets  me  on  the  track  of  endeavour 
and  inquiry  how  to  obtain  them,  and 
which  guides  me  to  the  affecting  con- 
clusion that  without  Christ  I  can  do 
nothing,  and  which  revives  my  depart- 
ing courage  by  the  assurance  that  with 
Christ  I  can  do  all  things,  and  which 
urges  me  on  to  renew  my  prayers  at 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  which  leads  me 
to  use  the  strength  I  acquire  through 
prayer  by  putting  it  to  trial,  and  which 
joins  in  one  close  and  inseparable  com- 
bination, the  habit  of  exertion  with  the 
habit  of  dependence,  and  which  at  length 
establishes  me  in  the  very  attitude  of 
the  Apostle,  who  strove  mightily,  ac- 
cording to  the  grace  of  God  working  in 
him  mightily. 

I  come  back  upon  the  class  of  pro- 
fessing Christians  who  look  at  their 
own  performances,  and  think  they  do 
enough.  I  ask  them  if,  in  the  obedi- 
ence they  yield,  they  look  habitually  to 
that  mighty  Agent  who  has  been  sent 
forth  from  heaven  as  the  Restorer  and 
Sanctifier  of  a  degenerate  world?  'Do 
they  act  on  the  strength  of  the  promised 
assistance?  Do  they  watch  for  the 
Spirit  with  all  perseverance  ?  Paul  did 
so ;  and  he,  so  far  from  thinking  that 
he  had  already  attained,  or  was  already 
perfect,  forgot  the  things  which  were 
behind,  and  reached  forth  unto  those 
things  which  were  before,  pressing  to- 
wai'd  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  th^  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  I  come 
back  upon  the  class  of  professing  Chris- 
tians who  look  to  themselves  and  are 
not  satisfied.  It  is  right  for  them  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  their  performances  ; 
but  it  is  not  right  in  the  face  of  a  prom- 
ise sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ — in 
the  face  of  a  settled  provision  announced 
U>  you  as  forming  part  of  His  redemp- 
'«i«n — ^it  is  not  right,  I  say,  in  the  face 


of  such  encouragements  to  despair.  Tht 
provision  to  which  I  allude  is  the  Spirit 
to  help  your  infirmities.  It  is  not  re- 
fused to  those  who  ask  it.  It  will  be 
given  you  by  Him  who  hath  given  vou 
His  own  Son  as  the  pledge  ana  the 
assurance  that  with  Him  He  will  freely 
give  you  all  things.  ^^  It  is  shed  on  us 
abundantly  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour."  I  announce  it  as  a  gift,  and 
in  so  doing  I  strip  a  pretended  ortho- 
doxy of  all  its  plans  of  resistance  to  that 
doctrine  which  is  according  to  godli- 
ness ;  I  explain  this  godliness  in  all  its 
parts ;  I  preserve  this  sanctification  in 
all  its  branches ;  I .  descend  to  all  the 
minuteness  and  variety  of  the  apostoli- 
cal teaching ;  I  carry  forward  Christi- 
anity to  the  shop  and  the  family  and 
the  market ;  I  apply  it  to  your  heart? 
and  your  homes  and  your  business. 
This  may,  to  the  taste  oi  some,  give  too 
secular  and  too  working  an  air  to  the 
divine  life.  For  their  satisfaction  I  am 
not  furnished  with  two  mouths — I  can- 
not say  two  things  at  the  same  instant 
— I  cannot,  within  the  compass  of  one 
breathing,  tell  both  the  duty  and  the 
source  from  which  you  desire  the  ability 
to  thus  change  it  Yet  both  must  be 
told,  and  if  they  stand  in  different  vers- 
es, or  even  in  different  chapters  of  the 
same  Bible,  should  not  you  judge  with 
candour  and  hear  with  indulgence, 
though  they  are  made  to  stand  in  differ- 
ent paragraphs  of  the  same  sermon,  or 
difi^erent  sermons' of  the  same  minister  1 

m 

This  brings  me  to  another  part  of  my 
text.  I  have  been  hitherto  employed 
in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  privileg^e 
annexed  to  Christianity  is  a  gift,  and  m 
explaining  what  the  gift  is,  I  hasten  to 
a  close,  and  offer  little  in  the  way  of 
expansion  upon  a  clause  so  obvious  in 
itself  as — ^*  Hadst  thou  known  who  it  ia 
that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink, 
thou  wouldst  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  ffiven  thee."  It  is  de- 
lightful to  think  that  these  gracious 
words  which  fell  from  the  mouth  of  our 
Saviour,  and  contain  an  assurance  so 
pregnant  with  satis(facti6n  and  hope  to 
all  who  believe  in  Him,  have  an  empha- 
sis in  themselves  which  need  no  human 
illustration  to  help  them.  It  is  delight 
ful  to  think  that  this  knowledge  which 
the  woman  of  Samaria  was  in  want  gf 
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is  open  and  accessible  to  all  of  you.  I 
shall  convey  to  you  that  knowledge  in 
a  single  sentence — Christ  is  willing  and 
He  is  able  to  help  you.  To  Hii|i  all 
power  has  been  committed  both  in 
heaven  and  in  earth.  Without  Him, 
you  can  do  nothing  ;  but  with  Him  you 
have  a  Being  who,  subduing  all  the 
powers  of  darkness  which  oppose  you 
in  this  lower  world,  and  commanmng 
all  the  influences  of  heaven  to  rest  upon 
you,  can  enable  you  to  do  ail  things. 
Had  she  known,  she  would  have  asked 
— or,  in  other  words,  we  do  not  ask  be- 
cause we  do  not  know.  With  what  a 
charm  and  what  an  emphasis  ought 
this  to  fall  upon  the  heart  of  the  melan- 
choly Christian.  He  is  here  told,  upon 
the  highest  of  all  authorities — ^upon  the 
authority  of  our  Saviour  Himself — that 
the  despair  in  which  he  indulges  is 
founded  upon  ignorance  of  Him.  He 
knows  not  how  ready — ^he  knows  not 
how  able — ^he  knows  not  how  free — he 
knows  not  how  perfectly  willing — ^nay, 
how  eager  and  how  delighted  his  Sa- 
viour is  to  receive  all  who  come  unto 
Him — to  listen  to  their  complaints — to 
heal  their  diseases — to  supply  their 
every  want,  and  administer  to  every 
necessity.  This  is  the  true  and  the 
faithful  representation  of  Christ  Could 
I  give  you  a  real  and  a  living  impres- 
sion of  Him — could  I  fix  in  your  hearts 
the  image  of  Him  such  aS  He  is — 
could  I  bring  Him  before  you,  offering 
and  inviting,  nay,  beseeching  you  to  be 
reconciled — could  all  this  be  done — 
(and  I  pray  that  this  work  of  faith  may 
be  wrought  in  you  with  power) — then 
the  melancholy  which  oppresses  your 
heart  and  keeps  it  dark  would  be  dis- 
solved in  an  instant — the  gospel  would 
come  to  you  not  in  word  only,  but  in 
power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in 
much  assurance — and  the  object  for 
which  Paul  laboured  with  the  Galatians 
would  be  accomplished  in  you.  Christ 
would  be  formed  in  you,  and  He  would 
be  made  unto  you  of  God,  wisdom,  and 
righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
reaemption. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  give  you 
an  explanation  of  the  term  living  Avater, 
in  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense  which  belongs  to  it  There  cccn 
be  nothing  more  firmly  depended  on 


than  interpretation  of  Holy  Writ  upon 
the  subject — and  there  we  are  express- 
ly told  that  it  signifies,  the  Spirit  of  God 
given  to  all  them  who  believe.  Now, 
by  the  way  in  which  I  have  split  down 
the  subject  into  particulars,  you  may 
conceive  that  this  Spirit  is  not  given  at 
the  very  outset  of  a  man's  Christianity 
— that  on  the  strength  of  his  own  under* 
standing,  and  by  the  movements  of  his 
own  conscience,  he  travels  in  independ- 
ent progress  toward  the  point  at  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  ready  to  enter  him — 
that  there  must  be  a  previous  conviction 
of  sin,  and  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour,  and  a  previous  faith  in  Him, 
and  that  then  upon  men  in  this  state  of 
preparation  the  living  water  is  poured, 
and  holiness  unto  everlasting  life  is  the 
blessed  effect  of  its  salutary  application. 
Now  it  is  not  to  be  deniea  that  at  dis- 
tinct steps  of  the  career  of  a  believer 
there  are  distinct  supplies  of  grace  and 
of  spiritual  enlargement  conferred  upon 
him — that  he  stands  on  higher  vantage 
ground  for  obtaining  what  he  seeks 
when  he  can  do  it  with  a  strong  faith 
in  the  appointed  Mediator — and  that 
when  this  faith  is  at  the  strongest,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  ready  to  meet  it  with 
His  largest  and  most  powerful  opera- 
tion. But,  my  brethren,  you  are  not  to 
suppose  that  this  answer  of  His  to-  the 
believer's  prayer  is  the  very  commence- 
ment of  His  influences  upon  the  soul. 
The  truth  is  that  He  presides  over  the 
whole  progress  of  sentiment  and  con- 
viction by  which  the  mind  is  possessed 
by  the  principle  of  faith,  and  the  mouth 
is  conducted  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  He 
convinces  of  sin — He  communicates 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bible.  He  gives  movement  and  direc- 
tion to  the  very  first  step  in  the  process 
of  conversion,  as  well  as  to  all  the  sue- 
cessive  steps  of  the  process.  He  was 
present  with  his  constraining  energy  at 
the  time  when  conscience  laid  its  check 
upon  the  sinner — at  the  time  when  his 
heart  smote  him  for  his  misdoing — at 
the  time  when  a  serious  conviction  of 
the  need  of  repentance  visited  the  inner 
chamber  of  his  thoughts— at  the  timp 
when  a  sense  of  guilt  and  of  demgor  be^ 
gan  to  urge  upon  him  the  necessity  of 
flying  from  the  frowning  destiny  JbnX 
was  before  him — at  the  time  when  an* 
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tic^tion  fUled  his  bosom  with  her 
darkest  and  most  appalling^  images — at 
^  time  when  the  voiee  within  would 
not  let  him  alone,  and  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,  like  an  arrow  sticking  fast,  kept 
by  him  throughout  all  his  movements, 
«nd  pursued  him  with  an  agonizing 
flense  of  a  present  guilt  and  of  adeeming 
danger-^-at  the  time  when  his  Sariour's 
name  fell  upon  his  ear  and  arrested  his 
attention,  and  he  turned  his  languid  eye 
upon  some  obscure  dawning  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness — at  the  time  when  the 
elouds  passed  away  and  the  soul  emerg- 
ed from  all  its  perplexities,  and  the  free 
o^r  of  acceptance  came  with  assurance 


upon  his  feelings,  and  the  perstnuh^^ 
power  and  kindness  of  the  Saviour 
charmed  the  darkness  and  the  tempest 
away  from  him,  and  behold  it  was  a 
calm*— at  the  time  when  the  finn  deter- 
mination entered  his  bosom  to  live  to 
Him  who  thns  had  translated  him  from 
death  to  life,  and  the  holy  purpose  was 
carried  forward  to  accomplishment,  and 
the  prayBr  for  a  larger  supply  of  the 
Spirit  of  all  grace  ascended  on  the 
wings  tof  an  inrigorated  faith,  and 
brought  down  upon  his  tranquilized 
heart  an  abundant  shower  of  the  influ* 
ences  of  heaven. 


SERMON  XL 

The  Duty  Required  and  the  Strength  Imparted,* 
"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." — Phiuppiaks  iv.  13. 


In  the  prosecution  of  the  following 
discourse,  I  shall  first  point  your  atten- 
tion to  the  extent  of  duty,  or  to  the  mul- 
titude of  particulars  which  enter  into  the 
"all  things"  of  the  apostle.  In  the  sec- 
ond place.  I  shall  prove  to  you  in  how 
many  of  these  things  we  offend.  And  in 
the  third  place,  I  shall  attempt  to  rouse 
you  from  the  dangerous  conclusion,  that 
because  this  disobedience  is  so  much  the 
condition  of  frail  and  corrupt  humanity, 
it  must  just  be  acquiesced  m — a  conclu- 
sion which  I  must  do  my  uttermost  to 
resist;  because  I  see  in  the  example  be- 
fore me  that  there  is  a  revealed  mstru- 
ment  for  aiding  the  frailties  and  subdu- 
ing the  corrnptions  of  our  nature — even 
the  strength  imparted  by  Christ — an  in- 
strument so  powerful,  that  in  virtue  of 
its  operation  Paul  was  enabled  to  do  all 
things — ^  I  ban  do  all  things  through 
Christ  which  strengtheneth  me." 

I.  Duty,  though  simple  in  its  princi- 
ples, is  manifold  in  its  applications. 
There  is  not  one  thing  which  it  is  the 


'*  This  sermon  wss  preached  at  Dalrale  Sacrament 
on  Joiw  \%  1813.  At  Kilmanj  Sacnuoent,  Jane  iJQ, 
!t<13.  M  Balmerino,  August  3,  1613.  At  Monimall, 
Stopiembor  19, 1813.  At  Cupar,  June  4, 1815.  At  Kirk- 
iaiuUoch,  August  7, 1810.  la  the  Tron  Chtueh,  Gtas- 
f  ow,  June  d,  1816. 


duty  of  man  to  do,  that  could  not  be 
traced  to  a  clear  and  immediate  depend- 
ence upon  the  first  and  the  greatest 
commandment — the  love  of  God ;'  and 
the  second,  which  is  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  takes  in  a  very  wide  range 
of  human  obedience. 

Each  dis(inct  application  of  the  law 
may  be  called  a  distinct  duty,  and  there 
are  writers  who  have  bewildered  us 
among  the  divisions  and  the  subdivi- 
sions of  human  virtue.  They  have  laid 
hold  of  the  general  principle,  and  mule 
it  to  travel  flie  extensive  round  of  soci- 
ety along  with  them.  They  ha^re  ap- 
plied it  to  a  multitude  of  cases,  and 
brought  forth  a  lengthened  catalogue 
of  observances  for  the  regulation  of  hu- 
man life.  Now,  it  is  very  true  that  to 
a  certain  extent  our  Lord  and  His  apos- 
tles did  the  same  thing.  They  did  hot 
satisfy  themselves  with  announcing  the 
general  principles  of  duty — they  have 
m  many  instances  given  us  the  case 
and  the  application ;  but  they  have  by 
no  means  exhausted  this  part  of  the  sub* 
jecL  They  have  left  a  thousand  possi* 
bilities  in  the  circumstances  of  man  un- 
noticed, and  the  only"  way  in.  which 
they  have  provided  for  them  is  by  be- 
queathing the  general  rule,  and  leaving 
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it  to  num  himself  to  muke  die  applica- 
tions. Love,  says  ^«ul,  is  tke  foffiUin^ 
of  the  lavr.  He  had  before  enumerated 
a  few  01  the  applicattons.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  principle,  a  man  will 
not  commit  adultery — ^he  will  not  kill, 
he  will  not  steal,  he  will  not  bear  fttlse 
witness,  he  will  not  coiret;  but,  fuUy 
aware  that  he  had  not  exhausted  all  the 
applications,  he  ended  his  enumeration, 
satisfied  with  leaving  his  disciples  in 
foil  possession  of  the  general  principle, 
l»y  declaring  that  if  there  be  any  other 
commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehend- 
ed in  this  saying,  namely,  ^^  Thou  «halt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself" 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you,  that  were 
I  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  ^^  all 
thinsfs''  which  belong  to  obedience,  it 
would  be  long,  and  very  long,  before 
I  could  accomplish  it.  IJove  to  God  in-, 
volves  in  it  obedience  to  all  His  require- 
ments. Love  to  man  is  only  one  of 
those  requirements,  and  yet  it  involves 
in  its  mighty  train  the  doing  of  all  that 
is  just  or  useful  to  our  brethren  of  tlie 
species.  The  duties  which  spring  from 
these  copious  principles  of  human  con- 
duct are  like  the  host  which  no  man 
can  number.  They  meet  us  at  every 
ibotstep  of  our  history — they  press  upon 
us  in  every  direction — they  accompany 
us  in  every  relation  Qf  life — they  demand 
every  fragment  of  our  time — they  move 
akm^  the  whole  line  of  our  existence. 
Nor  IS  there  a  single  minute  in  which 
they  leave  the  heart  of  man  to^  the  arbi- 
trary independence  of  its  movements — 
•^Whatsoever  you  do,  do  to  the  glory 
of  God,"  is  a  commandment  which  there 
)S  no  escaping'  from;  It  does  not  leave 
08  to  ourselves  for  a  single  instant.  It 
tells  u&  that  there  is  no  conceivable  situ- 
ation in  human  life  in  which  God  has 
nc^  h.  law  and  a  duty  for  us — >nor  a  sin- 
t^le  case  in  all  the  wide  diversity  of  hu- 
man affairs  to  which  this  question  is«ot 
applicable.  ^^  What  is  the  will  of  God  in 
file  matter  before  me  9" 

You  may  be  weU  convinced,  then,  of 
the  multitude  of  the  '^  all  things"  which 
it  ia  your  du^  to  do,  though  I  do  not 
bring  forward  a  catalogue  of  aU  the  va- 
rieties. Let  the  love  of  Grod  be  the  con- 
BtMit  }Nrinciple',  and  obedience  to  God 
the  constant  expression  of  it,  and  there, 
cannot  a  da](  roll  over  your  heads  with 
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out  carrying  a  number  of  virtuom  peF 
formances  ^ong  with  it.  There  must 
be  a  constant  surrender  of  self  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  around  you — ^there  must 
be  a  breathing  after  usefulness — ^there 
must  be  integrity  for  the  performance  of 
what  is  just — there  must  be  civility  for 
the  performance  of  what  is  agreeable^-^ 
there  must  be  an  hourly  self-denial  in 
the -work  of  doing  to  others  what  you 
would  be  done  by ;  and  such  is  the  wido- 
ness  of  this  obligation,  that  a  single  hu- 
man being  ccun  scarcely  come  within 
your  reach  but  you  ^must  feel  a  call  10 
the  exercise.  For  the  master  to  do  that 
which  is  just  and  equal  to  his  servcmt ; 
for  the  servant  to  be  faith^l  to  his  work 
while  the  eye  of  his  employer  is  removed 
from  him ;  for  the  parent  to  maintain  a 
constant  purity  of  example  in  the  sight 
of  his  children ;  for  the  member  of  a 
company  to  carry  it  with  kindness  and 
humility,  and  to  give  up  his  own  will 
and  his  own  way  to  the  gratification  of 
those  nround  him ;  and  what,  perhaps, 
is  a  higher  achievement  than  any,  tor 
the  member  of  a  family  to  keep  down 
the  irksomeness  of  his  feeling,  and  suf- 
fer not  a  murmur  or  a  frown  to  break 
in  upon  the  peacefulness  of  his  domestic 
society :  these  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
many  ;*  and  yet  they  demand  a  vigilance 
which  must  never  be  remitted  ;  a  tone 
and  a  habit  of  exertion  which  must  never 
be  relaxed;  a  strictness  of  principle 
which,  if  suflered  to  abate  for  a  single 
instant,  may  throw  you  open  to  the  in- 
roads  of  temptation,  and  lead  you  to  de> 
plore  in  sorrow  and  in  shame  the  im- 
potency  of  all  your  purposes. 

From  the  visible  ccmduct  let  me  car- 
ry you  inward  to  the  chambers  of  the 
mind,  and  lay  before  you  the  mighty 
work  of  obedience  that  should  be  going 
on  there.  Are  the  supreme  regards  of 
your  heart  fastened  upon  God '?  Is  His 
authority  felt  as  the  master  principle  to 
which  all  the  movements  of  the  inner 
man  observe  a  subordination  ?  Bo  you 
feel  His  friendship  to  be  enough  fof 
you?  and  does  His  assurance  that  all 
shall  work  together  for  good,  keep  your 
spirit  at  rest  from  the  anxieties  of  the 
world?'  He  has  sent  you  a  written 
message,  have  you  brought  every 
thought  of  your  heart  to  the^^ptivitv 
of  its  obedience?    Bo  you  submit  to  it 
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in  faith,  and  is  the  love  of  Christ,  the 
author  and  the  finisher  of  our  faith,  felt 
in  its  constraining  influence  upon  you  ? 
Is  conformity  to  His  image  the  main 
object  of  your  ambition*?  and  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Father — in  love  to  every 
brother  of  the  species — ^in  the  patient 
endurance  of  wroncfs — in  meekness  and 
gentleness  and  kindness,  are  you  aiming 
at  a  fair  and  faithful  resemblance  to  the 
pattern  laid  before  you  in  the  gospel, 
struggling  not  only  to  walk  as  He 
walked,  but  to  have  the  same  mind  in 
you  that  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

IL  These  are  so  many  of  the  *•*•  all 
things ;"  and  I  have  put  them  into  the 
form  of  questions  that  your  conscience, 
stimulated  to  an  answer,  may  oro  along 
with  me  in  the  second  head  of  discourse ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  every  honest  and 
enlightened  conscience  will  spare  mo 
the  burden  of  a  proof  when  1  assert, 
that  in  many,  and  in  very  many,  of 
these  things  we  ofiend.  In  some  of 
these  things,  indeed,  there  may  be  an 
outward  conformity,  though  the  great 
principle  of  duty — the  wLU  of  God — 
has  no  influence  whatever.  A  Bense  of 
honour  may  give  integrity  to  your  con- 
duct ;  the  iear  of  disgrace  ma}'  preserve 
you  from  all  that  is  counted  sbemeful 
in  society ;  an  instinctive  feeling  of  gpc- 
erosity  may  lead  you  to  occasional  arts 
of  beneficence;  the  mechanical  influ- 
ence of  habit  may  perpetuate  and  en- 
sure your  attendance  upon  the  ordinan- 
ces of  religion ;  your  admiration  of 
what  is  tasteful  and  decosous  in  the  hu- 
man character,  may  lead  you  to  display 
in  your  own  much  of  all  that  is  amiable 
and  engaging ;  but  all  this  might  have 
been  done  though  there  had  been  nei- 
ther a  God  above  you  nor  an  eternity  be- 
fore you ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  all  this 
h|is  been  done  where  there  was  no  feel- 
ing of  the  one  and  no  anticipation  of  the 
other.  How  can  these  be  appealed  to 
as  proofs  of  obedience,  when  one  and 
all  of  them  may  be  performed  while  the 
grand  principle  of  obedience  is  asleep ; 
while  the  authority  of  the  Judge  is  un- 
folt,  and  the  fear  of  the  judgment  seat 
has  no  operation  ?  Viewed  in  reference 
to  the  Lawgiver,  they  are  in  fact  so 
many  acts  of  indifference ;  nor  can  they 
be  sustained  as  offerings  to  Him,  when 


in  the  doing  of  them  Ho  Wiis  never 
thought  of,  and  the  obligation  of  His 
law  was  never  adverted  to.  Yet,  upon 
tnis  deceitful  foundation,  many  an  in- 
fatuated soul  rests  its  security;  and 
many  .who  pass  in  society  as  its  dcligh 
and  Its  ornament,  who  are  hailed  as  the 
favourites  of  every  company,  and  distia 
guished  by  the  greetings  of  the  market- 
place— who,  by  the  unblemished  propri- 
ety of  their  manners,  have  their  rank 
assigned  to  them  among  the  good  men 
of  the  world,  will,  in  that  day  when 
judgment  is  laid  to  the  line,  and  right- 
eousness to  the  plummet,  be  found  tc 
have  lived  without  God,  and  having 
neglected  His  obedience  in  time,  to 
have  lost  His  favour  and  His  friendship 
through  eternity. 

^^  Whosoever,"  says  the  Apostle  James, 
"  shall  4ceep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  of- 
fend in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all" 
There  is  nothing  to  surprise  or  to  startle 
us  in  this  assertion,  if  we  only  advert 
to  the  singleness  of  that  principle  on 
which  all  obedience  is  suspended — Re- 
spect to  the  authority  of  God.  It  is  no 
evidence  of  respect  whatever,  if  you  just 
do  what  you  nnuld  have  done  though 
He  had  interi}osr>d  with  no  authority 
upon  the  subject  He  hath  said,  *'  Thou 
shalt  not  kill  f  but  if  your  own  instinct- 
ive horror  at  the  ^trbcity  of  a  murder 
woiild  have  preserved  you  from  the 
b*'e'\king  of  this  commandment,  I  cvi- 
not  scy  tbat  in  this  one  example  of  out- 
ward cqji^orroity,  I  have  yet  detected 
the  essentia?  principles  of  obedience. 

He  h.'^tH  so  id,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  be 
angry  at  thy  brother  without  a  cause  j" 
but  if  the  constitutional  mildness  of  youz 
own  temper  keep  you  from  this  trans- 
gression, I  have  rot  yet  seen  any  deci- 
sive proof  of  respect  to  the  authority  of 
the  Lawgiver.  He  hath  said,  "  THou 
shalt  not  steal ;"  but  if  a  sentiment  of 
honour  aided  by  the  sufficiency  of  you» 
own  circumstances,  keep  you  from  ar 
ofience  so  mean  and  so  disgraceful,  for 
anything  I  know,  the  heart,  m  referenci- 
to  God,  may  still  be  in  a  state  of  thf 
most  entire  wickedness,  and  as  atterl}* 
devoid  of  submission  to  Him  as  if  Hf 
did  not  exist,  or  as  if  His  will  ha9 
never  been  proclaimed  to  us.  I  travel 
the  whole  round  of  human  duty,  and  1 
may  see  a  thousand  exaijiples  of  out* 
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ward  conformity  which  are  decisive  of 
nothing,  because  to  do  what  you  would 
have  done  at  any  rate,  can  never  be  ^ut 
to  the  account  of  religious  principle. 
Grive  me  a  case  where  the  thing  com- 
manded is  at  war  with  the  mighty  ele- 
ments of  taste  and  passion  and  interest, 
and  then  I  will  fasten  my  attention  up- 
on it  The  experiment  will  be  a  fair 
one;  and  if  I  find  that  in  every  in- 
stance the  authority  of  God  carries  it 
over  the  rebellious  inclinations  of  the 
heart,  then  I  will  be  found  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  fftst  and  the  greatest  com- 
mandment is  kept  in  all  its  extent  and 
in  all  its  entireness.  But  who  does  not 
see  even  in  one  single  instance  to  the 
contrary,  that  the  snreai  principle  of 
obedience  is  trampled  upon,  God  is  de- 
posed from  His  supremacy,  something 
else  has  been  more  loved  than  He,  and 
the  homage  which  He  exacts,  not  of  a 
part  of  the  heart  but  of  all  the  heart 
has  been  withheld  from  Him  ?  Many 
things  may  be  appealed  to ;  but  if  all 
things  are  not  done,  then  the  Lawgiver 
is  dethroned ;  and  as  surely  as  one  act 
:{  forgery  or  murder  brings  down  the 
vengeance  of  the  civil  law*  upon  the 
man  who  was  blameless  and  unoffend- 
ing to  the  very  moment  of  his  trans- 
gression, so  surely  will  many  whom  the 
world  smiles  ffpon,  and  who  pass  among 
the  men  of  the  world  as  the  most  pure 
and  amiable  of  the  species,  when 
brought  under  the  tribunal  of  that 
mighty  Being  "  with  whom  we  have  to 
do."  have  those  points  laid  open  which 
will  flaslv  upon  their  consciences  the 
conviction  of  guilt,  and  entail  upon 
their  deluded  souls  an  entire  and  ever- 
lasting condemnation. 

Give  me  a  man  under  the  influence 
of  an  honest  desire  afler  conformity  to 
the  love  of  God.  and  there  will  be  no 
wilful  reservations  in  the  obedience  of 
such  a  man.  There  may  be  imperfec- 
tion in  the  whole  of  his  obediencef  but 
this  imperfection  does  not  proceed  from 
any  deliberate  exception  of  this  one  or 
that  other  of  the  divine  commandments. 
There  is  within  him  the  working  of 
an  entire  principle — ^in  virtue  of  which 
he  is  in  good  earnest  after  the  doing  of 
ail  the  commandments.  He  may  come 
short  in  all  and  in  every  one  of*^  them, 
but  in  none  of  these  shortcomings  has 


he  committed  that  in  which,  according 
to  the  Apostle  John,  is  the  sin  unto 
death.  He  honestly  grieves  at  his 
shortcomings — he  honestly  confesses 
them,  and  obtains  an  interest  in  that 
justice  and  faithfulness  of  God .  which 
stands  pledged  to  forgive  him  his  sins, 
and  to  cleanse  him  from  all  his  unright- 
eousness. But  there  is  not  one  particu- 
lar of  this  unrighteousness  which  he 
does  not  most  sincerely  desire  to  obtain 
deliverance  from,  which  he  does  not 
strive  with  all  his  power  to  make  head 
against,  which  he  does  not  feel  a  long- 
ing of  the  heart,  that  through  Christ 
strengthening  him  he  may  prevail 
against,  which  he  does  not  make  the 
object  of  his  watchfulness  and  his  ex- 
ertions and  his  prayers ;  and  be  assured 
that  there  is  not  an  honest  and  aspiring 
.Christian  among  you  who  will  not,  in 
virtue  of  his  general  desire  to  be  re- 
leased from  all  sin,  and  to  shake  him- 
self loose  from  the  service  of  every 
other  master  but  Christ,  and  to  do  all 
things  in  His  name,  and  to  the  glory  of 
His  father  who  is  in  heaven — ^there  is 
not  one  of  you  who  will  not  by  the  use 
of  the  gospel  expedients  of  faith  and 
dependence  on  the  Spirit  make  con- 
stant progress  not  merely  in  one  or  in 
any  given  number  of  reformations,  but 
constant  progress  in  all  reformation,  and 
be  perpetually  tending  to  the  high  em- 
inency  of  standing  perfect  and  complete 
in  the  whole  will  of  God. 

Now  let  me  just  suppose  that  insteai* 
of  this  general  and  honest  desire  after 
all  obedience  there  is  one  single  excep- 
tion in  which  the  man  gives  wilful  and 
deliberate  way  to  his  own  passion  or  his 
own  interest  or  his  own  vanity,  and  that 
with  the  striving  after  these  other  points 
of  conformity  there  is  one  point  in  which 
he  acts  the  part  of  a  determined  and 
presumptuous  offender.  Even  he  who 
honestly  aspired  after  obedience  in  all 
points  fell  into  sin  ;  but  as  I  said  just 
now,  such  sin  as  was  perpetually  decay- 
ing iii  its  power  and  ascendency  over 
him — such  sin  as  found  its  forgiveness 
in  the  blood  of  Christ  through  prayer — 
such  sin  as  might  occasionally  break 
forth  into  that  warfare  between  the  flesh 
and  the  spirit  which  takes  place  in  the 
bosom  of^  every  be  liever — but  such  sin 
as  is  ever  waning  away  into  a  feeble 
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Vki  more  expiring  remainder,  and  which 
at  length,  utterly  extinguished,  will  pre- 
sent the  man  who  has  fought  this  good 
^ght  foid  has  kept  the  fedth,  and  has 
finished  his  course — will  present  him 
hol^^  a^id'  unblamable  and  unreprovable 
before  Ood.  But  this,  my  brethren, 
will  never,  never  be  the  resctlt  in  the 
^as0  of  him  who,  whh  the  consent  of 
his  will,  makes  one  habitual  exception 
tO'  the  great  maxim  of  entire  and  unir 
Tersal  obedience.  The  flaw  which  cor- 
rupt nature  introduces  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  man  who  is  making  head 
against  all  corruption  is  one  thing — the 
flaw  in  the  obedience  of  him  who  wil- 
fully gives  way  to  any  one  form  of  cor^ 
mption  is  another.  The  former  flaw  is 
ever  getting  fainter,  and  will  at  length 
disappear — the  latter  flaw  carries  in  it 
all  the  virulence,  and  brings  down  upon 
it  all  the  condemnation  of  the  sin  unto 
death.  What  is  the  reason  why  a  sin- 
ner of  the  latter  description  yields  an 
obedience  in  other  things,  and>  refuses 
ois  obedience  in  this  one  thing  ?  The 
doing  of  the  other  things  falls  in  with 
ais  taste  and  constitution  and  circum- 
stances. It  lays  him  under  no  heavy 
or  painful  sacrifice.  He  may  be  consti- 
tutionally of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  dis- 
position, and  he  transgresses  not  the 
precept  of  not  being  soon  angry.  He 
may  have  a  positive  aversion  to  the  use 
*of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  you  may 
never  be  able  to  detect  him  in  the  tcans- 
gression  of  the  precept — ^'  Be  not  drunk 
with  the  drunken."  He  may  have  a 
high  sentiment  of  natural  integrity  hid- 
den within  him,  and  in  turning  defiance 
to  every  one  temptation  of  dishonesty 
he  may  yield  a  conformity  to  the  maxim 
of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.  But 
give  me  one  case,  and  I  will  ask  no 
more,  where  the  authority  of  G-od  comes 
into  collision  with  a  something  that  his 
heart  is  set  upon — a  something  to  which 
he  is  driven  with  the  whole  violence 
of  his  desires — a  something  which  he 
knows  to  be  against  the  will  of  God ; 
when  in  the  face  of  that  knowledge 
he  acts  the  wilful  and  deliberate  trans- 
gressor, then,  I  say,  that  all  his  other 
obedience  is  no  such  proof  of  his  regard 
to  the  authority  of  God  as  his  disobedi- 
ence in  this  one  thing  is  a  proof  of  his 
utter  disregard  to  that  authority — I  say 


fliat  this  disobedience  demonstrates  that 
there  is  festering  within  him  a  great 
and  a  radical  principle  of  rebeliioi* 
against  the  authority  of  his  rightfu 
Lawgiver — that  the  visible  conformities, 
though  most  correctly  and  punctually 
done,-  are  not  done  unto  God  ;  they  anr 
done  from  some  other  cause  than  the 
right  principle  of  submission  to  Him, 
because  when  this  principle  was  brought 
to  its  fair  trial — ^when  called  out  to  com- 
bat  it  with  the  urgency  of  a  besetting 
temptation^  it  was'  found  wanting ;  and 
being  arr  habitual  offendbr  in  this  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,  because  he 
evinces  within  him  such  a  preference 
of  his  own  desire  to  GUkL's  will,  as  cfives 
all  its  provocation  to  sin,  all  its  deform* 
ity  to  disobedience. 

To  think,  otherwise,  my  brethren, 
would  be  doing  less  justice  to  CM 
than  you  do  to  an  earthly  legislator. 
Those  unhappy  men  who  lie  under 
sentence  o(  death  have  become  amena* 
ble  to  that  sentence  upon  one  specific 
act  of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.*  They  have  not  been  guilty 
of  murder,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  had  still  enough  of  instinctive 
horror  at  such  an  atrocity  as  to  have 
recoiled  firom  this  deed  of  violence. 
They  have  not  been  guilty  of  forgery, 
and  I  know  not  whethA  it  was  the 
want  of  opportunity,  or  the  fear  of  de- 
tection, or  some  remainder  of  dislike  to 
such  an  outrageous  violation  of  truth, 
that  kept  them  from  this  transgression. 
The  one  crime  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty  is  thefl,  and  for  this  one  crime 
they  are  liable  to  as  fearful  an  execution 
as  if  there  lay  upon  them  the  guilt  of 
innumerable  violations.  This  one  crime 
is  completely  decisive  of  the  general  de- 
fect in  the  moral  constitution  that  be- 
long%  to  them — it  is  completely  decisive 
of  their  wanting  the  principle  of  al- 
le^ance  to  the  civil  authority.  Had 
this  «principle  been  within  them,  they 
would  not  have  stolen,  and  the  single 
act  of  stealing  demonstrates  their  utter 
want  of  this  principle.  And  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  principle  of  al* 
legiance  to  the  authority  of  God  within 

*  This  pftrngnkph,  and  the  two  fmm«diate!]r  sueoeed- 
Ing  ones,  were  added  to  the  oritfinal  semioo  Written  tS 
Kllmany.  when  it  wm  nreoched  la  Qlaagow.  At  Hm 
time  of  lis  delivery  in  toe  Tron  Church,  two 
lying  under  aenlenn  of  dooth  for  theft. 
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yoa,  this  principle  would  struggle  against 
all  that  was  contrary  to  the  will  of  Qod 
It  might  he  -long,  and  very  long,  before 
it  carried  you  the  lensrth  of  a  sinless 
conformity  to  the  whole  of  His  com- 
mandments, but  sure  I  am  that  not  one 
of  the  commandments  would  be  wilfully 
and  habitually  trampled  upon ;  and  give 
me  a  man  who  has  set  up  the  fear  of 
God  in  his  heart,  and  I  shall  see  that 
man  walking  the  whole  round  of  visible 
obedience,  contesting  it  c^ainst  sin  in 
all  its  forms  and  in  all  its  modes,  and 
struggling,  honestly  struggling,  to  yield 
himself  to  every  one  of  the  requirements, 
and  to  conform  himself  to  the  whole  will 
of  God. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  may 
serve  to  undeceive  the  consciences  of 
those  who  are  building  the  hope  of  a 
future  security  on  a  partial  obedience^- 
who  are  cherishing  some  allowed  reser- 
vation— who  are  prosecuting  some  un- 
hallowed walk  of  indulgence  which  they 
have  not  yet  had  the  fortitude  to  abandon 
— who  think  that  they  will  eke  out  for 
themselves  a  place  in  heaven,  because 
along  with  some  suffered  habit  of  licen- 
tiousness they  have  integrity,  or  they 
have  good-nature,  or  they  have  a  feeling 
heart,  or  they  do  an  occasional  act  of 
generosity,  or  they  are  attentive  to  par- 
ents, or  they  take  a  share  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  This  is  one  very 
important  application  of  the  above  prin- 
ciple; but  there  is  one  other  which  I 
cannot  forbear,  as  it  touches  on  a  subject 
to  which  I  from  time  to  time  have  oc- 
casionally referred,  and  which  if  ever  I 
take  it  up  in  a  separate  and  systematic 
form  will,  I  am  sure,  require  the  delib- 
erate exertion  of  a  good  many  weeks 
ere  I  unfold  it  in  all  its  bearings,  or  do 
justice  to  the  vast  importance  which 
belongs  to  it  If  these  principles  be 
true,  how  fec^ful  is  the  extent  of  de- 
struction that  is  brought  upon  the  hu- 
man race  by  the  rude,  careless,  unfeeling 
and  unreflecting  way  in  which  the  young 
of  a  great  city  are  introduced  into  the 
vices  of  dissipation  !  They  may  only 
be  initiated  into  one  act  of  disobedience, 
and  along  with  this  they  may  retain 
youthful  sincerity,  youthful  tenderness 
of  heart,  all  the  impulses  gf  a  youthful 
generosity,  and  all  the  repugnance  of  a 
high  and  honourable  indignation  at  what 


is  s(»did  and  avaricious^  or  mean  andi 
paltry  in  the  concealments  of  dishon*^ 
esty.  And  yet,  m^  brethren,  be  this  as 
it  may,  the^  by  tneir  ime  act  of  disobe** 
dienoe  have  thrown  the  gauntlet  of  defi^' 
ance  to  the  authonty  of  tiod — they  have 
entered  on  that  course  which  goeth  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death.  They  have- 
dispossessed  from  their  hearts  the  prin* 
ciple  of  allegiance  to  the  Lawgiver  who 
speaketh  to  them  from  heaven  ;  they  do 
that  for  the  sake  of  which  the  wrath  of 
God  cometh  on  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience ;  they  have  indeed  made  a  woeful 
transition,  and  yet,  wretched  to  think,  it 
is  a  transition  made  by  thousands  every 
year — it  is  a  transition  which  parents 
sleep  over — a  transition  which  is  con- 
nived at  and  smiled  upon  by  general 
society — a  transition  to  which  the  help-  • 
less  young  are.  cheered  and  encouraged 
by  their  hardier  and  more  profligate- 
acquaintances — a  transition  travelled  by 
so  fearful  a  majority  of  human  souls, 
that  a  Christian  parent  shudders  as 
much  at  the  thought  of  committing  his 
children  to'  the  weJks  of  business  as  he 
would  do  at  committing  them  to  all  the 
dangers  of  a  fearful  and  unknown  wil- 
derness. Oh,  my  brethren,  this  is  an 
extremely  painful  contemplation,  and  I 
should  like  to  be  relieved  from  it — and 
the  way  of  rearing  around  me  a  spec- 
tacle on  which  the  moral  eye  might  rest 
with  more  complacency  than  it  ever  can-* 
do  on  this  dark  scene  of  ruined  principle 
that  is  on  every  side  of  me,  would,  be 
for  parents  to  stir  themselves  to  a  little 
more  vigilance  than  they  have  ever  yet 
exercised,  and  for  the  masters  of  populous 
establishments  to  take  upon  theiQselves 
some  responsibility  in  the  way  of  advice  . 
and  of  guard iiinship,  and  for  private  in*  ' 
dividuals  among  you  to  betake  your- 
selves to  the  angelic  ofHce  of  doing  all 
that  in  you  lies  to  aid  the  struggles  of 
human  virtue  when  like  to  be  overborne 
by  the  tide  of  ridicule  and  of  example, 
and  for  all  of  you  who  have  a  desire  for 
reformation  to  cherish  a  more  intrepid 
and  declared  spirit  upon  the  subject 
than  you  have  ever  yet  done,  so  as  to 
make  determined  head  against  the  tjrr-^ 
anny  of  custom,  and  to  keep  yourselves, 
and  others  out  of  the  weiy  of  every 
temptation,  and  to  shun  every  assembly 
of  the  light  and  the  scornful,  and  man- 
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fully  to  resist  all  that  is  corrupting  in 
the  conformities  of  fashion  and  of  the 
world,  and  to  take  ybor  own  independ- 
ent way,  and  spread  the  sanction  of 
your  example  oirer  others  who  do  the 
same  when  you  break  off  from  every 
combination,  and  refuse  every  meeting, 
and  retire  from  every  society,  where,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  wild  and  convivial  licen- 
tiousness, all  the  decencies  of  life  are 
exploded,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  a  yet 
un vitiated  youth  are  subjected  to  a  most 
barbarous  and  unfeeling  violation. 

This  is  but  a  rapid  sketch  of  that 
work  of  extensive  mischief  that  week 
after  week  is  gaining  proselytes  to  the 
kiiifi^dom  of  Satan,  and  making  them 
tenlold  more  the  children  of  hell  than 
before.  At  present  I  shall  prosecute  it 
no  further,  and  shall  conclude  with  one 
sentence  to  a  class  of  hearers  over  whom 
I  could  pour  all  the  tenderness  of  a 
mind  that  would  do  anything  to  per- 
petuate the  bloom  of  their  innocence 
here  and  preserve  them  entire  for  the 
pure  joys  of  a  happy  eternity  hereafter. 
Are  you  hesitating  under  the  influence 
of  vicious  and  cx)rrupting  exposure  ? — 
Then  know  that  the  question  is  not, 
Shall  I  do  this  wicked  thing,  and  re- 

.  taining  all  the  other  virtues  of  my  char- 
acter, just  put  i^yself  in  a  less  likely 
situation  for  heaven  than  before?  Un- 
derstand   the    principle    I    have  been 

^labouring  to  impress 'about  the  whole 

'  magnitude  of  the  ruin  that  a  deliberate 
habit  of  transgression  against  one  point 
and  particular  of  the  divine  law  brings 
along  with  it ;  and  then  you  will  per- 
ceive that  the  question  will  be,  Shall  I 
do  this  wicked  thing,  and  put  the  whole 

^  happiness  of  my  eternity  away  from  me? 

*  Feel  the  whole  interest  of  your  imper- 
ishable being  to  be  involved  in  the  step 
on  which  ycu  are  hesitating.  Bring 
the  whole  extent  of  your  religious  prin- 
ciples to  bear  upon  the  question,  and 
know,  most  assuredly  know,  that  how- 
ever much  the  vices  of  dissipation  may 
be  tolerated  and  connived  at  by  society 
at  large,  it  is  true  of  every  one  of  these 
vices,  as  it  is  true  of  every  other,  that  a 
wilful  indulgence  is  a  gulf  between  you 
and  God,  and  a  barrier  in  the  way  >f 
your  salvation.  May  every  call  you 
have  heard  to  immediate  repentance 
lend  its    impression    to    your    hearts. 


Think  of  the  progressive  tyranny  Ot 
habit ;  think  of  the  prc^essive  harden 
ing  of  the  mind  against  all  moral  and 
religious  considerations  ;  think  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  decays  and  at  last 
dies  out  into  a  final  departure  away 
from  you ;  think  of  the  spirit  of  God 
grieved  by  your  every  act  of  resistance ; 
and  do,  my  young  mends,  choose  the 
better  part,  and  let  every  manly  prin- 
ciple of  high  and  honourable  resolution 
be  summoned  up  to  the  exercise ;  and 
when  sinners  entice,  consent  not,  and 
defy  ail  their  ridicule,  and  spurn  all  their 
allurements,  and  be  sdarmed  not  merely 
at  vice,  but  at  every  one  step  which  facik- 
tates  and  prepares  for  it;  and  be  assured 
that  the  more  singular  you  make  your- 
self, the  more  formidable  the  combina- 
tion of  censure  and  contempt  you  raise 
up  against  you — and  the  more  unsup- 
ported by  the  example  and  countenance 
of  others,  if  it  be  in  the  good  cause  of 
obedience,  you  throw  a  higher  moral  sub- 
limity over  the  whole  of  your  intrepid  and 
respectable  career ;  and  the  noble  con- 
sistency of  your  doings  will  in  time  win 
from  every  acquaintance  you  have  the 
fulness  of  admiratiqn,  and  you  may  at 
length  become  the  honoured  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  of  breaking  up  the 
combinations  of  iniquity,  and  throwing 
the  shield  of  a  commanding  example 
over  the  young  who  may  come  after  you 
in  your  warehouses  and  in  your  offices 
of  employment. 

To  ••  do  all  things"  is  the  only  effect- 
ual test  of  obedience.  I  go  round 
with  this  test  among  the  various  classes 
and  characters  of  men,  and  I  see  a 
woeful  deficiency  on  every  side  of  me. 
I  first  go  to  them  to  whom  the  precxh- 
ing  of  the  cross  is  foolishness,  and  who, 
resting  on  the  humble  standard  of  their 
own  virtues,  put  away  from  them'  the 
offered  atonement  of  the  gospel.  Hard 
but  important  task  to  bring  these  peo- 
ple under  the  humbling  conviction  of 
sin,  and  through  the  flimsy  disguise  of 
mere  civil  accomplishment,  to  give  them 
a  view  of  the  heart  in  all  its  wicked- 
neSs  and  deformity !  I  would  say  that 
it  consisted  in  a  total  alienation  of  the 
heart  from  God.  They,  indeed,  who 
are  far  off  from  God,  are  made  nigh 
only  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that 
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those  who  despise  its  cleansing  and  its 
peace-speaking  power  should  put  God 
so  far,  and  so  ^ery  far  away  from  them. 
He  is  no:  in  all  their  thoucfhts;  and 
when  they  bring  their  deceitful  assem- 
ble of  virtues  before  me,  I  ask  of 
their  love  to  Him,  without  whom  vir- 
tue is  nothing  better  than  the  fiction  of 
a  name.  I  ask  them  if  His  authority 
be  deeply  felt  and  faithfully  proceeded 
upon — if  His  ordinances  be  their  de- 
light and  if  His  Bible  be  their  directory 
— if  His  approbation  be  enough  for  them, 
when  the  approbation  of  men  is  with- 
drawn ;  and  without  pressing  them  too 
hard  upon  the  truth  of  their  pretensions 
that  they  do  justly  and  love  mercy,  I 
leave  it  to  their  consciences  to  tell,  wheth- 
er they  waik  humbly  with  their  God  ? 
I  go  to  another  set,  to  whom  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  not  foolish- 
ness ;  who  name  the  name  of  the  Sa- 
viour and  lore  His  sacraments ;  whose 
thoughts  are  more  upon  God,  and  whose 
3ye  and  whose  prayers  are  often  lifted 
to  the  place  where  His  honour  dwelleth. 
To  them  I  apply  the  test  of  '•  doing  all 
tilings ;"  and  I  count  it  the  most  griev- 
cus  offense  which  the  honour  of  Chris- 
tianity has  to  sustain,  that  some  of  its 
ostentatious  disciples  confine  their  piety 
to  the  Sabbath  and  to  the  ordinances, 
and  banish  God  from  the  week-day  em- 
ployment of  ordinary  business.  Whence 
that  disgusting  censoriousness  which 
spreads  the  tincture  of  gall  over  so 
muiy  a  religious  conversation  ?  Whence 
that  low.  tone  of  honesty  and  truth, 
which  among  the  humbler  ranks  of  so- 
ciety is  &o  often  found  to  accompany 
the  uniform  appearance,  and  I  believe 
too  the  occasional  reality,  of  zeal  in 
matters  of  religion  ?  Whence,  in  fact, 
that  separation  of  religious  from  social 
duty  we  so  often  meet  with,  not  merely 
in  their  conception,  but  in  their  exam- 
ple and  practice  ?  Whence  the  feeling, 
that  when  a  minister  lectures  you  upon 
fidelity  to  masters,  upon  civility  and 
good  neighbourhood  to  those  around 
you,  upon  the  payment  of  yo  ir  debts. 
upon  the  making  up  of  your  differences, 
upon  the  thousand  duties  which  meet 
you  every  hour,  and  urge  you  at  every 
step  in  the  progress  of  your  history,  to 
something  agpreeable  to  the  will  of  God 
floid  t^ie  example  of  the  Saviour— whence, 


I  say,  the  feeling  whicn  exists  among 
you  that  all  this  is  very  odd  and  very 
unsuitable  to  the  .pulpit,  and  particu- 
larly so  at  a  time  when  every  heart 
should  be  turned  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  evefy  eye  should  be  melting  over 
the  appointed  memorial  of  His  atone- 
ment? Alasl  against  them,  too,  we 
can  prefer  the  charge  of  not  "  doing  all 
things,"  and  we  can  substantiate  it 
With  the  mark  of  godliness  upon  their 
forehead,  their  conduct  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  time  says,  "  We  will  not 
have  God  to  rule  over  us."  He  is  only 
their  occasional  God.  The  easy  offer- 
ing of  their  prayers  in  the  family,  or  of 
their  attendance  in  the  church  and  at 
the  table,  is  ever  in  readiness.  But  the 
living  sacrifice  of  the  whole  body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  is  withheld  from  Him.  He 
is  deposed  from  his  right  and  sover- 
eignty over  every  minute  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  and  instead  of  His  law  reaching 
to  all  their  concerns,  and  bringing  the 
whole  man  under  his  obedience,  we  see 
that  in  the  vast  majority  of  their  doings 
they  cast  Him  off,  and  are  as  much  the 
slaves  of  their  own  temper,  and  inclina- 
tion, and  interest,  as  if  God  had  not  a 
will  for  them  at  all  times  to  obey,  and 
as  if  Christ  had  never  set  an  example 
before  them  to  study  and  to  imitate. 

Hold,  ye  hypocrites !  who  talk  of  this 
as  the  season  that  is  given  to  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  memorial  of  His 
atonemeat !  Did  not  Christ  order  away  a 
disciple  from  His  altar  ? — and  upon  what 
errand  7  Upon  what  you,  it  seems,  would 
call  the  very  worldly  and  very  unsuit- 
able employment  of  making  up  a  quar- 
rel with  a  neighbour.  Did  not  Christ 
say,  "  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments ?"  and  yet  the  minister  who  ex- 
pounds these  commandments,  and  press- 
es thefr  observance  upon  you,  is  looked 
upon  as  preaching  another  gospel  than 
what  He  left  behind  Him.  Oh !  when 
will  men  cease  to  put  asunder  what  God 
hath  joined;  and.  taking  their  lesson 
from  the  Bible  as  little  children,  submit 
to  it  without  a  murmur  in  all  its  parts 
and  in  all  its  varieties  ? 

But  let  the  minister  of  God  be  gentle 
with  all  men,  and  humble  under  the 
feeling  of  his  own  infirmities.  Let  him, 
however  zealous  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  learn  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
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purity  of  his  own  practice  to  justify  a 
tone  of  indignant  supenority  to  others. 
It  is  easy  to  see  and  to  apt)rove  that 
which  is  excellent;* hut  how  sjiall  he 
compass  the  doing  of  it?  It  is  easy  to 
expatiate  on  the  frailties  and  the  delu- 
sions of  men ;  hut  how  shall  he  manage 
for  himself,  when  told  by  his  own  mel- 
ancholy experience  that  he  shares  in 
t^em  ?  It  is  easy  to  acknowledge  the 
right  and  the  soverei^ty^of  God  in  all 
things,  and  to  pre^  his  earnest  assuran- 
ces upon  you,  that  you  are  wrong,  if 
you  suffer  not  the  word  of  exhortation 
urging  you  to  the  daily  walk  and  duties 
of  the  Christian ;  but  to  what  refuge 
can  he  fly,  when  he  finds  that  he  him- 
self is  a  defaulter,  and  that  after  having 
warmed  his  heart  at  the  inconsistency 
of  others,  and  penned  his  sentences 
against  it,  he  mingles  in  the  business 
of  his  work  and  his  family,  and  forget- 
ting that  the  eye  of  his  G-od  follows  him 
there,  falls  a  helpless  victim  to  the  im- 
becilities of  our  ruined  nature  ? 

I  make  it  a  common  question  with 
you,  my  brethren.  "  What  shall  we  do 
to  be  saved  from  this  sore  calamity  1" 
Did  not  Christ  come  to  do  something 
lAore  than  blot  out  the  sentence  of  sin 
from  the  book  of  judgment?  Did  not 
Ho  come  to  extirpate  the  influence  of 
niu  from  the  believer's  heart  ?  And  un- 
less we  make  war  against  it  in  every 
quarter,  and  aspire  to  a  conformity  with 
the  will  of  God  in  all  things,  how,  in 
the  name  of  truth  and  of  Scripture,  can 
the  salvation  of  Christ  be  taking  efiect 
r*pon  us  ?  • 

III.  This  leads  me  to  the  third  head 
of  discourse — Sin  is  not  to  be  acquiesced 
m.  You  are  not  to  say,  "  Corruption  is 
so  much  the  lot  of  humanity,  that  we 
must  just  be  doing  with  it"  This,  I 
fear,  is  often  said  in  the  heart,  and  oflen 
ptoceeded  upon  in  the  conduct.  Every 
new  sin  as  it  is  contracted  is  regularly 
laid  over  upon  Christ.  It  perhaps  fur- 
nishes a  new  topic  of  humility;  but 
then  another  opportunity  comes  round, 
and  the  sin  is  again  indulged  in  without 
a  struggle.  The  answer  which  Paul 
gavt  to  the  question,  ^^  Shall  we  sin  then 
that  grace  may  abound  ?"  was  a  prompt 
and  oecisive  one — -^  God  forbid !"  But 
the  ans  .vor  which  these  people  give  in 


practice  is,  that  it  is  all  ver^  fair.  Th« 
use  which  they  make  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion is  to  make  Him  the  minister  of  sin ; 
and  wilful  transgression  on  the  one 
hand,  with  some  unmeaning  parade  of 
repentance  on  the  other,  makes  up  the 
wretched  history  of  many  a  deluded 
man,  whose  obedience  is  nothing  more 
than  a  round  of  positive  observances^ 
and  whose  orthodoxy  is  nothing  more 
than  a  speculation  and  a  name. 

Oh !  when  shall  we  make  you  under- 
stand, my  brethren,  that  the  salvation 
of  the  gospel  is  salvation  from  the  power 
of  sin  as  well  as  from  its  punishment ; 
and  that  the  grace  of  God  which  bring- 
eth  that  salvation,  not  only  carries  in  it 
forgiveness  to  all  the  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts  we  have  been  giiilty  of  in 
time  past,  but  teaches  us  to  aeny  them 
in  time  future,  and  to  live  soberly,  right- 
eously, and  godly  in  the  present  evil 
world?  Do  not  con^ne  the  mercy  of 
God  to  the  mere  exercise  of  forgiveness ; 
acknowledge  and  go  along*  with  it  in  all 
its  varied  exercises.  And  we  read  (hat 
the  very  way  in  which  that  mercy  hath 
saved  us,  is  by  the  washing  of  regene- 
ration and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  You  may  rest  assured  that  un- 
less the  fruit  of  tne  Holy  Ghost  be  oeen 
in  the  newness  of  your  lives,  and  unless 
the  deeds  of  the  old  man,  being  done 
away,  shall  give  place  to  the  regenerate 
and  the  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus, 
you  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter— 
you,  as  yet,  form  no  part  of  God's  work- 
manship or  God's  husbandry — ^you  have 
none  of  that  union  with  Christ  which 
the  fruitful  branch  has  with  the  vine — 
you  may  name  the  name  of  Christ  but 
spiritually  and  substantially  speaking 
you  are  not  united  with  Him.  All  who 
are  so  united,  not  only  name  His  name, 
but  they  depart  from  iniquity,  and 
prove  by  their  new  obedience  to  Christ 
in  all  things,  that  the  way  of  salvation 
is  that  highway  which  shall  be  called 
the  way  oi  holiness. 

Ths  whole  explanation  of  the  matter 
is  to  be  found  in  Christ  He  who  is  re- 
vealed as  our  Righteousness  and  Re- 
demption is  oiir  Sanctification  also.  He 
who  is  titled  our  Saviour  is  also  titled 
our  Sanctiiier.  He  to  whom  all  power 
is  committed  both  in  heaven  and  in 
earth,  cau  make  a  portion  of  that  power 
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to-re(Jt  upun  ufli.<  He  who  knoweth  what 
Is  io  nsifta  cap,  oat  of  the  gifts  which  He 
hath  purchased  by  Hisobedience^  make 
a  right  and  a  suitable  application  of 
them  to  man— can  give  wisdom  where 
before  there  was  ignorance  and  lolly — 
ccui  give  strength  \vhere  before  there 
was  weakness— can  ^ve  love  where  be- 
fore there  was  hatreu  and  alienation — 
can  give  charity  where  before  there  was 
selfishness— can  give  forbearance  where 
before  there  was  malice  and  revenge — 
in  a  word,  can  give  you  to  receive  out 
of  His  fulness,  and  for  the  -grace  of  His 
own  pure  and  perfect  example,  can  give 
you  the  same,  so  as  to  make  you  walk 
even  as  He  walked,  and  to  change  you 
into  His  image  from  one  degree  of  ex- 
cellence to  another,  even  by  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord. 

Thus  shall  I  judge  of  your  worthy 
participation  in  this  sacrament.  It  is  a 
new  approach  to  Christ;  and  if  it  be 
something  more  than  the  mere  bodily 
exercise  which  profiteth  little — if  it  be 
an  approach  to  Him  in  faith  as  well  as 
ill  appearance,  then  the  effects  of  such 
an  approach  to  the  Saviour  will  be  a 
closer  union  with  Him;  and  as  surely 
as  the  root  sends  up  support  and  nour- 
ishment to  the  branches,  so  surely  will 
the  fruit  of  union  to  the  Saviour  be  a 
firmer  adherence  to  His  law,  and  a  purer 
obedience  to  Him  in  all  things.  The 
Spirit,  \vhich  is  at  His  giving,  is  shed 
forth  on  all  who  belidve.  Faithful^  is 
He  who  has  promised  it.  and  He  also 
will  do  it.  The  same  believing  depend- 
ence on  Christ  by  which  you  obtain  His 
body  to  bear  the  burden  of  your  of- 
fences, and  His  blood  to  wash  away  the 
^ilt  of  them,  will  also  obtain  for  you 
His  Spirit  to  dwell  in  your  hearts,  to 
cleanse  you  from  all  unrighteousness,  to 
strengthen  them  wilh  all  might,  and  to 
fill  them  with  that  love  of  Christ  which 
wilUconstrain  to  all  obedience. 

Go  hot  to  think,  my  brethren,  that 
this  is  some  high,  mystical  doctrine,  ad- 
mitting of  no  application  to  the  life  and 
the  circumstances  of  men.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  easy  to  understand  than 
the  conduct  of  Pml  when  beset  ;svith  a 
sore  temptation  7  Did  he  give  way  to 
it,  under  the  overpowering  sense  of  hu- 
mar.  weakness  ?     No !  he  made  use  of 
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the  revealed  expedient  for  making  head 
against  the  temptation.  That  expedient 
was  ncayer;  and  the  promise  made  to 
a  believing  prayer  was  realized  upon 
him:  he  bet  ought  the  Lord,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  was  made  sufiicient 
lor  him,  and  his  strength  was  made  per- 
jfect  in.  weakness.  W  hy,  my  brethren, 
will  you  afiect  to  misunderstand  me 
when  I  say,  ^'  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise  ?" 
When  you  rise  from  that  table,  and  go 
to  your  homes  and  to  your  business, 
why  may  you  not  carry  the  imitation 
of  the  apostle  alon^  with  you  ?  At  all 
times  and  in  all  places  m^  it  not  be 
the  prayer  of  your  heart — *'  ^pport  me, 
iO  God,  in  the  matter  that  is  now  before 
me  ?"  Wh^n  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
your  family,  and  might,  be  doing  gooc 
to  them  by  your  conversation  or  exam 
pie,  may  it  not.  be  the  prayer  of  youi 
heart — "0  God,  direct  me  in  this?" 
When  you  are  going  to  make  a  bargain, 
and  a  convenient  falsehood  may  bring 
you  in  a  little  more  of  the  meat  that 
perisheth — ^'''  0  God.  preserve  me  from 
this  temptation  ?"  When  you  are  going 
to  have  a  reckoning  with  the  neighbour 
who  has  imposed,  or  the  servant  who 
has  disobeyed  you — "  O  God.  give  me 
to  rebuke  with  the  meekness  of  wisdom ; 
and  if  he  repents,  enable  me  to  forgive 
him,  even  as  Thou  for  Christ^s  sake  hast 
forgiven  me  ?"  When  invited  to  a  fsast 
— "  0  God,  may  I  watch  every  opportu- 
nity of  ministering  that  which  may  be 
to  the  use  of  edifying,  and  may  I  refrain 
my  tongue  from  speaking  evif  ?"  When 
working  for  your  master  in  the  field — 
"  0  God,  enable  me  to  serve  him  as  dil- 
igently as  if  his  eye  were  upon  me,  and 
may  I  serve  him  from  the  heart,  as  unto 
the  Lord?"  When  working  for  your 
mistress  in  the  family — "  0  God,  keep 
me  from  purloining  that  which  is  not 
my  own,  and  by  showing  all  good  fidel- 
ity, may  I  adorn  the  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour  in  all  things?"  This  would  be 
to  fulfil  the  injunction  of  the  apostle,  to 
"  pray  without  ceasing ;"  this  would  be 
to  watch  for  the  Spirit  with  all  perse 
verance ;  this  would  be  to  do  all  things 
to  the  glory  of  God  in  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
this  would  be  to  make  something  more 
of  the  sacraments  than  a  mockery  and 
a  farce; — and  I   ccdl  upon  you,  my 
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brethren,  to  prove  that,  in  receiving  these 
elements,  you  have  received  Christ ;  for 
if  you  have  received  Him  in  truth  you 
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will  receive  Him  in  love,  and  if  yoo 
have  received  Him  in  love,  you  will  yield 
to  Him  in  obedience. 


SERMON  XII. 

The  Doctrine  of  Human  Depravity* 
**  Am  it  if  written,  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."— Romans  iiL  10. 


The  term  beauty  was  origrinally  re- 
stricted to  objects  of  sight.  We  talked 
of  a  beautiful  flower,  a  beautiful  tree,  a 
beautiful  Icuidscape.  The  word  was 
appropriated  to  something  external. — 
The  charm  which  constituted  beauty 
resided  in  some  visible  object  6n  which 
the  eye  loved  to  repose,  and  from  which 
it  took  in  an  impression  agreeable  to 
the  taste  and  to  the  fancy.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  the  term  in  question  ob- 
tained a  more  extensive  signification. 
I;  was  transferred  not  merely  to  objects 
of  hearing,  but  to  what  was  purely 
moral  and  intellectual ;  and  we  speak 
in  a  manner  perfectly  intelligible  to  all 
wh^.R  we  expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  a 
sentiment,  or  even  the  beauty  of  a  doc- 
trine and  the  beauty  of  a  speculation. 

In  this  way,  when  we  propose  to  gain 
the  acquiescence  of  others  in  a  particu- 
lar doctrine,  there  are  two  distinct  cir- 
cumstances to  be  attended  to — the  de- 
gree of  its  beauty  by  which  we  can 
recommend  it  to  the  taste,  or  the  de- 
gree of  its  evidence  by  which  we  can 
recommend  it  to  the  understanding. 
There  can  only  be  one  opinion  on  the 
question,  which  of  these  two  claims 
should  have  the  precedency.  It  is  the 
boast  of  the  philosopher,  that  Truth  is 
the  idol  whom  he  worships,  and  that  he 
will  follow  wherever  the  light  of  evi- 
dence shall  carry  him,  though  it  should 
land  him  in  conclusions  the  most  nause- 
ous and  the  most  unpalatable.  A  sys- 
tem may  have  elegance  and  simplicity 
to  recommend  it,  and  be  decked  in  all 
the  ornaments  which  the  el  jqnence  of 
Its  supporters  can  throw  around  it ;  but 
if  a  single  flaw  be  found  in  its  evidence, 

*  Preached  at  Cupar  on  a  Saerameotal  Fast,  30Ui 
June,  1813.    la  the  CuUego  Chapel,  Glasguw,  14th  Aprils 


it  from  that  moment  becomes  the  phi- 
losopher's scorn  ;  it  is  his  glory  to  own 
no  authority  but  Truth,  and  he  throws 
'^ aside  the  beautiful  speculation  as  fit 
only  fpr  the  amusement  of  childhood. 

Now  if  this  be  the  attribute  of  a  good 
philosopher,  why  should  it  not  be  the 
attribute  of  a  good  divine?  All  that 
we  plead  for  is  the  paramount  and  ex- 
clusive authority  of  evidence,  and  that 
the  power  of  evidence  upon  the  judg- 
ment shall  at  all  times  carry  it  over  the 
power  of  beauty  upon  the  taste.  All 
that  we  demand — and  in  tlie  demand 
we  see  nothing  but  fairness  and  modes- 
ty— is  that  a  doctrine  in  theology  be 
tried  upon  the  same  principles  as  a  doc- 
trine in  science — that  the  question  shall 
be  not  what  is  the  most  alluring  by  its 
beauty,  but  what  is  the  most  convincing 
by  its  proofs. 

In  the  prosecution,  therefore,  of  the 
following  discourse,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  lay  before  you  the  evidence  that  we 
have  for  the  doctrine  of  the  text  That 
evidence  resolves  itself  into  two  kinds—* 
the  evidence  of  Scripture,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  direct  observation. 

I  shall  be  very  short  on  the  evidence 
which  Scripture  afibrds  for  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  The  text  itself  is  perfectly 
decisive.  It  is  not  *in  the  power  of 'il- 
lustration to  make  it  more  exph'cit ;  and 
though  it  had  stood  unsupported  mnd 
alone,  it  carries  home  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  man  with  an  evidence  and 
an  authority  which  it  is  not  in  the  pow 
er  of  sophistry  to  resist  or  to  explain  away. 
We  forbear  bringing  forward  any  more 
quotations — not  because  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  find  them,  but  because  of  the 
multiplicity  of  passages  which  offer 
themselves — because  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult within  the  limits  of  a  sermoa  to 
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exhibit  oven  so  much  as  an  abridged 
view  of  the  testimonies  to  the  depravity 
of  man  which  lie  scattered  over  almost 
every  page  of  the  Bible.  Without 
making  so  much  as  a  single  refer- 
ence to  particular  passages,  I  would 
ask  any  man,  upon  his  fair  and  honest 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  to  tell 
me  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  general 
purpose  of  Christ's  coming  into  the 
world?  Bid  not  He  come  into  the 
world  upon  a  ministry  of  reconciliation  ? 
and  does  not  this  imply  that  before  that 
ministry  was  accomplished  the  world 
was  at  variance  with  God  7  Is  not  His 
gospel  ofiered  to  all  men  as  a  remedy  ? 
and  does  not  the  very  conception  of  a 
remedy  imply  the  previous  existence  of 
a  disease?  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  he  came  to  remedy  our  ignorance 
by  instruction.  This  is  true ;  but  did 
He  not  also  come  as  a  propitiation  ?  and 
does  not  the  very  term  propitiation  im- 
ply the  existence  of  sin  ?  Could  I  see 
any  traces  of  a  distinction  made  by  the 
ffospel  in  the  terms  which  it  offered  to 
diflerent  individuals,  then  I  might  un- 
derstand that  it  did  not  proceed  upon 
the  corruption  of  man  as  a  constant  and 
universal  fact  in  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies. But  when  I  find  that  all  are  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  lansfuage — when  I 
see  no  exceptions  provided  for  in  the 
charge  given  to  the  apostles  to  preach 
repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins — 
when  I  see  that  one  and  all  of  us  are 
called  upon  to  embrace  the  gospel  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  with  the  most 
abandoned  of  sinners — ^whcn  I  see  that 
to  become  Christians  every  man  of  us 
must  have  the  same  faith  and  the  same 
baptism,  which  is  the  symbol  of  purifi- 
cation from  guilt — what  am  I  to  infer 
but  that  the  gospel  views  all  of  us  as  in 
the  same  circumstances,  as  labouring 
under  the  malignity  of  the  same  disease, 
and  in  the  same  direful  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  heaven,  from  which  it  is  the 
kind  office  of  a  generous  Saviour  to  re- 
deem and  to  restore  us?  If  any  man 
says  that  he  is  not  included  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  and  that  he  forms  an 
exception  to  its  universality,  then  Christ 
may  be  his  teacher,  He  may  be  his  ex- 
ample, but  He  is  no  longer  what  the 
Bible  represents  Him-^his  Saviour; 
And  that  endearing  title  which  forms  all 


the  joy  of  my  life  and  all  the  hope  of 
my  immortality,  is  little  better  in  refer- 
ence to  him  than  the  mockery  of  a 
name ;  Christianity  considered  as  a 
scheme  of  recovery  for  sinners  is  fritter- 
ed into  nothing,  and  the  words  grace 
and  atonement  and  propitiation,  which 
force  themselves  upon  the  eye  in  almost 
every  column  of  Uie  New  Testament, 
are  so  many  empty  sounds,  without  im- 
port and  without  significancy. 

To  support  the  doctrine  of  my  text  I 
do  not  need  to  refer  to  the  authority  of 
particular  passages — I  refer  to  the  essen- 
tial character  of  the  New  Dispensation 
the  grand  object  of  which  is  to  seek  and 
to  save  that  which  is  lost ;  and  when  I 
am  told  that  there  is  no  other  name 
given  under  heaven  by  which  man  can 
be  saved  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  what 
am  I  to  understand  but  thut  all  must 
obtain  the  shelter  apd  the  patronage  of 
that  name  before  they  can  secure  theit 
admittance  into  heaven  ?  If  there  is  a 
man  among  us  who  can  stand  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  own  character,  then  I 
say  of  him  that  he  is  independent  of 
that  patronage  ;  that  he  can  be  saved 
by  another  name  than  the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  that  he  can  approach  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty  in  the  name  of  his 
own  righteousness,  and  can  appeal  foi 
his  passport  to  heaven  to  the  purit> 
whicn  has  guided  him,  and  to  the  virtue 
which  has  adorned  him.  It  strikes  me 
that  the  whole  of  Christianity  proceeds 
upon  the  inability  of  man  to  make  this 
appeal — that  what  he  cannot  do  for 
himself  a  kind  Saviour  has  undertaken 
to  do  for  him  ;  that  He  announces  Him- 
self the  Saviour  of  all  who  trust  in  Him, 
because  all  stand  in  need  of  his  interpo- 
sition ;  and  that  it  is  not  by  works  of 
righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but 
according  to  His  mercy  that  He  hath 
saved  us.  To  disown  the  principle  of 
the  text,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be 
equivalent  to  an  entire  subversion  of 
Christianity.  It  would  be  cutting  away 
the  ground  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
is  supported ;  it  would  destroy  it  as  a 
scheme  of  reconciliation  proposed  to  all, 
because  needed  by  all.  It  might  remain 
a  beautiful  system  of  morals,  which 
poetry  might  deck  with  images,  and 
eloquence  expatiate  on  with  visionary 
rapture,  but  all  the  life  which  gave 
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substance  and  anin.ation  to  its  morality 
i70uld  be  withdrawn.  Though  the 
doctrine  of  cdtruption  were  abandoned 
as  a  general  principle,  the  consciousness 
and  the  despair  of  guilt  would  still 
continue  to  haunt  the  bosom  of  every 
individual ;  there  would  be  no  principle 
to  urge  him  to  exertion,  because  the 
experience  of  every  one  would  tell  him 
that  this  exertion  was  unavailing — the 
splendid  virtues  of  the  gospel  would 
only  serve  to  remind  him  of  his  errors, 
and  to  multiply  upon  his  head  the  ter- 
rors of  its  violated  authority ;  the  un- 
expiated  sentence  of  guilt  would  still 
hang  over  him ;  and  if  conscience  dis- 
charged its  part  with  faithful  severity, 
he  would  soon  feel  the  system  of  morals 
in  the  New  Testament  to  be  so  perfect 
and  so  beautiful,  that,  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  gospel  motives  and  gospel  prin- 
ciples, it  were  vaih  to  contemplate  and 
hopeless  to  aspire  after  it 

This  is  all  the  argument  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  man  which  I  shall  urge  at 
present  on  the  ground  of  Scriptural 
authority.  But  I  take  the  opportunity 
cf  stating,  what  I  hold  to  be  an  unde- 
niable principle,  that  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  is  not  only  completely  deci- 
sive on  this  subject,  but  paramount  to 
every  other.  I  hold  it  to  be  not  only 
impious  but  unphilosophical  to  go  about 
with  an  attempt  to  mould  and  conform 
an  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
either  by  the  arguments  of  hum^n  rea- 
<K)ning,  or  by  the  illustrations  of  human 
fancy.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  no 
impeachment  upoa  the  supremacy  of 
'eason.  Let  reason  be  employed  in 
pronouncing  upon  the  claims  of  Chris- 
tianity to  be  a  religion  from  heaven, 
and  in  proving  that  the  Bible  is  not  a 
fabrication  of  impostors,  but  the  authen- 
tic record  of  inspired  truth ;  let  it  be 
further  employed  in  ascertaining,  upon 
the  approved  principles  of  criticism,  the 
sense  of  its  original  language,  and  in 
bringing  forward  a  correct  representation 
of  that  sense  to  the  illiterate ;  but  after 
these  are  accqmplished,  it  is  the  part  of 
reason  to  resign  her  office,  for  if  she 
advance  a  single  inch  further  she  steps 
beyond  her  province  ;  and  we  appeal  to 
any  man  who  has  made  a  philosophical 
survey  of  the  human  faxrulties,  if  there 
be  not  as  much  falsehood  and  error  in 


pronouncing  with  certainty  up(»tl  what 
reason  is  incompetent  to  judge  of,  as  in 
shrinking  from  die  office  of  examination 
with  the  safe  and  certain  materials  of 
judgment  before  you.  It  is  the  part 
of  reason,  amid  the  clashing  pretensions 
of  the  various  systems  which  are  pro- 
posed to  it,  to  seek  for  the  genuine  rec- 
ord of  the  divine  will ;  but  it  is  also 
the  part  of  reason  to  listen  exclusively 
to  the  voice  of  inspiration  after  she  has 
found  it ;  and  I  am  hot  renouncing  the 
authority  of  my  judging  principle  but 
following  its  dictates,  when,  aUer  the 
Bible  is  established  as  the  directory  of 
my  faith,  I  offer  to  it  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  my  understanding,  and 
submit  my  mina  as  a  blank  surface  to 
whatever  the  Almighty,  by  His  word 
and  by  His  doctrine,  chooses  to  engrave 
upon  it. 

The  doctrine  of  the  text  forms  to  a 
certain  extent  an  exception  to  the  above 
observations.  When  the  article  of  faith 
is  without  the  range  of  human  experi- 
ence, then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  an 
unreserved  submission  of  the  mind. 
Such  subjects  as  the  dignity  of  our  Sa 
viour's  person — the  existence  of  higher 
orders  of  beings — the  agency  of  evil 
spirits  in  the  affairs  of  the  world — ^the 
counsels  of  heaven — the  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  sacriGce  in  bringing  guilty  man 
to  favour  and  to  immortality — the  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit — these,  and  many 
others,  stand  beyond  the  limits  of  unas- 
sisted observation,  and  on  them  the  rev- 
elation of  God  must  therefore  be  received 
not  merely  as  the  supreme  but  as  the 
only  authority.  But  we  meet  with 
other  assertions  in  the  Bible  which 
come  i^ithin  the  familiar  experience  of 
human  beings,  and  which  can  therefore 
be  tried  by  that  experience.  A  very 
simple  example  of  this  is  when  our  Sa- 
viour says  to  his  countrymen — -  When 
ye  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west, 
straightway  ye  say  there  cometh  a 
shower,  and  so  it  is ;  and  when  ye  see 
the  south  wind  blow,  ye  say  that  it  will 
be  heat,  and  it  cometh  to  pass."  Our 
Saviour  here  tells  what  prognostics 
were  made  in  the  country  of  Judea, 
and  what  kind  of  weather  usually  fol- 
lowed them.  The  truth  of  this  asser> 
tion  comes  within  the  testimony  of  the 
senses.     If  confirmed  by  that  testimony) 
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i*  just  happens  in  the  way  that  the  evi- 
dence of  His  truth  and  of  His  divinity 
would  Jead  us  to  anticipate ;  but  if  con- 
tradicted by  tliat  testimony,  it  would 
have  the  efllect  of  unsettling  our  faith — 
it  would  stand  an  impeachment  upon 
Bis  authority  as  a  messenger  from 
heaven,  and  we  might  feel  ourselves 
justified  in  withdrawing  our  confidence 
from  a  teacher  who  affirmed  to  be  true 
what  we  know  to  be  false  by  An  inde- 
pendent channel  of  evidence.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  text  is  a  higher  example  of 
the  same  kind.  By  ^sertincf  the  cor- 
ruption of  mail,  it  asserts  a  fact  which 
comes  within  the  cognizance  of  the  hu- 
man faculties,  and  the  reality  of  which 
may  be  tried  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  consciousness.  We  have 
the- law  of  Grod  written  in  our  hearts, 
and  we  have  that  law  written  in  a  more 
perfect  and  explicit  manner  upon  the 
well-authenticated  record  of  inspiration. 
The  question  simply  is — Do  we  come 
up  to  the  purity  of  that  law  ?  And  it 
is  a  question  which  falls  within  the  le- 
gitimate boundaries  of  human  experi- 
ence. I  therefore  pass  on  from  the  evi- 
dence of  Scripture  to  the  evidence  of 
human  observation,  and  I  do  it  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  have  a  greater  respect 
for  the  latter  authority  than  for  the 
former.  On  the  principle  of  being  all 
things  to  all  men  that  we  may  gain 
some,  it  is  the  part  of  thie  Christian 
teacher  to  withhold  no  argument  which 
may  be  effectual  in  gaininjj  the  concur- 
rence of  those  to  whom  he  addresses 
himself  The  corruption  of  human  na- 
ture is  perhaps  the  most  offensive  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  to  the  tasteful 
admirers  of  fine  sentiment  and  beautiful 
morality.  They  may  not  be  ashamed 
if  their  orthodoxy  is  impeached,  but 
they  may  be  made  perhaps  to  take  the 
alarm  if  their  philosophy  is  questioned; 
and  if  we  can  once  bring  the  evidence 
of  observation  to  support  us,  it  may 
compel  their  acknowledgment  st  a 
time  when  the  authority  of  Scripture 
would  be  found  ineffectual.  A  man 
may  carry  in  his  speculations  an  indif- 
ference to  the  Bible,  and  yet  sustain  his 
reputation  in  the  cultivated  and  literary 
orders ;  but  no  man  can  turn  away 
ftx)m  the  evidence  of  observation  with- 
?ut  bringing  his  character  f'^r  philoso- 


phy into  disrepute.  It  is  by  following 
this  evidence  that  modem  science  has 
reached  her  wonderftjl  elevation  in 
these  latter  days ;  and* if  by  th^  same 
instrument  we  can  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  the  text,  it  may  be  the  means 
•of  clearing  away  from  Christianity  one 
of  her  chief  stumbling-blocks — it  may 
extend  her  triumphs  in  a  new  quarter, 
and  by  giving  her  an  ascendency  over 
the  minds  of  the  speculative,  it  may  lead 
them  to  cast  down  their  lofty  imagina- 
tions — to  bring  every  thought  of  their 
hearts  into  the  captivity  of  the.  gospel, 
and  into  the  entire  obedience  of  its  hu- 
mility and  its  righteousness. 

The  question  of  fact.  th<en,  which  em« 
ploys  us  is. — In  how  far  man  attains  to 
the  perfection  of  righteousness  ?  and  I 
conceive  that  to  save  much  false  argu- 
ment and  much  superfluous  illustration, 
we  may  bring  this  question  at  once  to 
a  decisive  and  effectual  touchstone — I 
would  bring  his  conduct  to  an  imme- 
diate comparison  with  the  first  great 
commandment  of  the  law.  To  estimate 
the  degree  of  closeness  and  purity  with 
which  he  maintains  his  perseverance  in 
the  path  of  duty,  I  would  fasten  upon 
the  greatest  of  all  his  duties,  and  to 
which  every  other  is  referable — I  mean 
his  duty  to  G-od ;  and  I  put  it  to  the 
conscience  of  the  most  perfect  man  up- 
on earth,  in  how  far  every  action  of 
his  life  is  tinder  the  direction  of  this 
great  and  authoritative  principle?  Is 
God  always  present  to  his  thoughts? 
Does  the  fear  of  Him  ever  accompany 
him  through  the  hourly  and  familiar 
movements  of  his  history^  Is  His 
authority  as  a  lawgiver  the  perpetual 
point  of  appeal,  to  which  he  is  sure  to 
repair  amid  the  various  cases  and  diffi- 
culties which  occur  to  him  ?  Instead 
of  abandoning  his  conduct  to  the  play 
of  earthly  passions  and  the  calculation 
of  earthly  principles,  does  he  feel  every 
moment  of  his  life  the  fear  of  God  ope- 
rating within  him,  and  exerting  the  as- 
cendency of  a  great  master-principle  to 
control  all  the  inferior  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities of  his  nature  ?  My  own  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  I  could  answer 
most  decisively  for  myself;  and  I  put 
it  to  your  consciences  if  the  answer  be 
not  applicable  to  you.  So  far  from  feel- 
ing the  fear  of  God  to  be  a  sentiment 
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of  constant  and  universal  influence, 
there  is  a  great  majority  of  our  time  in 
which  we  never  think  of  Him.  We 
may  at  times  h^  visited  by  a  holy  feel- 
ing of  His  presence  and  authority,  but 
the  devout  affection  vanishes  with  the 
retirement  which  gave  it  birth.  The 
mien  and  daylight  of  the  world  are 
ever  driving  away  from  us  the  thought 
of  a  present  Deity ;  the  objects  of  time 
engross  every  faculty ;  and  at  the  very 
moment  that  the  countenance  of  man 
speaks  him  to  be  most  in  earnest,  and 
that  the  profoundest  of  his  wisdom  is 
at  its  busiest  exercise,  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  this  paltry  and  per- 
ishable scene  which  absorbs  him. 
Look  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  subjects 
which  most  frequently  engage  it  you 
see  nothing  there  of  the  grandeur  of 
eternity,  and  no  sublime  reference  to 
that  mighty  Being  who  gave  it  all  its 
sense  and  all  its  inspiration.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  God  is  not  in 
all  his  thoughts ;  and  though  he  owes 
to  Him  every  breath  which  he  draws 
and  every  comfort  which  he  enjoys,  yet 
his  conduct;  so  far  from  being  under 
the  certain  guidance  and  authority  of 
the  divine  law,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every 
caprice  which  plays  upon  him,  and 
every  fluctuating  vision  which  comes 
across  his  senses. 

The  simple  question  is, — Ought  this 
to  be  so  ?  For  if  it  ought- not,  man  is 
in  a  state  of  actual  corruption  ;  he  falls 
below  the  standard  of  his  duty ;  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  text  has  the  tes- 
timony of  experience  to  confirm  it. 
This  habitual  negligence  of  God  is  a 
decisive  fact  furnished  by  observation  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  compare  it  with 
the  law  written  in  our  hearts  and  tjie 
law  written  in  the  New  Testament, 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment,  says  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  authority  as  a  teacher 
from  heaven  reason  cdnnot  refuse  to 
acknowledge.  But  let  us  appeal  to  the 
rfatural  conscience  of  man-r-and  it  gives 
us  precisely  the  same  answer.  Think 
of  God  as  your  constant  benefactor — 
that  He  made  you,  that  He  sustains 
you  in  every  moment  of  your  existence 
— that    to  express  ourselves  with  the 


simple  energy  of  inspiration,  m  Him 
you  live,  and  move,  and  have-  your  be 
ing — ^that  in  all  the  joys  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  we  see 
nothing  but  the  kindness  of  God  always 
exerting  itself  in  our  favour,  and  meet- 
ing us  m  every  direction — that  though 
we  seldom  look  beyond  the  creatures 
which  surround  us,  it  is  God  who 
reigns  in  these  creatures,  and  makes 
them  subservient  to  His  most  wise, 
His  most  gracious.  His  most  benevo- 
lent purposes — that  though  in  the  hey- 
day of  youth  we  are  carried  along  the 
tide  of  gaiety  without  care  and  with- 
out reflection,  it  is  God  who  gives  to 
the  spirit  of  man  all  its  cheerfulness — 
that  though  we  stop  short  in  our  grati- 
tude at  the  benefactor  who  relieved  and 
at  the  friend  who  supported  us,  it  is 
God  who  reigns  over  the  constitution 
of  the  mind,  and  could  by  a  single 
word  of  His  power  make  every  com- 
panion abandon  us,  and  every  friend 
look  upon  us  with  an  altered  counte- 
nance— that  though  I  call  the  house  in 
which  I  live  my  own.  and  find  in  the 
endearments  of  my  family  my  repose 
and  ray  happiness,  it  is  God  who  gave 
me  my  home,  who  spreads  security 
around  it,  and  fills  it  with  all  its  c Clari- 
ties— that  though  my  path  in  society 
be  dignified  by  the  homage  and  civility 
of  my  acquaintances,  it  is  God  who 
reigns  in  the  human  breast,  and  admin- 
isters all  the  delight  of  social  inter- 
course— that  thouorh  my  eye  expatiates 
in  rapture  on  the  landscape  around  me, 
it  is  the  living  God  who  beautifies  the 
scene,  and  gives  it  all  its  magnificence 
and  all  its  glory ;  in  short,  that  every- 
thing we  enjoy  is  a  gift — that  in  what- 
ever quarter  happiness  is  met  with,  a 
burden  of  obligation  and  dependence 
lies  upon  us — that  we  have  nothing 
which  we  did  not  receive — that  our  au 
is  suspended  on  God,  and  that  to  Him 
we  owe  all  the  praise,  all  the  gratitude, 
all  the  obedience. 

Now,  will  any  man  who  is  eux^uainted 
with  the  movements  of  his  own  breast, 
say  that  this  praise  and  this  obedience 
are  actually  given  ?  Are  not  the  pleas- 
ures of  life  often  tasted  without  ac- 
knowledgment? Is  not  the  conduct 
of  life  often  proceeded  in  without  anv 
reference  to  the  will  and  authority  (M 
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Him  who  is  the  author  of  it  ?  Is  not 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  habitual  estrange- 
ment from  God,  His  existence  absent 
from  our  reflections,  and  His  supremacy 
as  a  Judge  and  as  a  Lawgiver  absent 
from  our  principles?  Go  to  whatever 
quarter  you  please  for  happiness,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  God 
is  the  giver  of  it,  in  '  His  pervading 
eneray  which  gives  effect  and  operation 
to  eSl  things.  You  cannot  fly  out  of 
His  presence,  nor  repair  beyona  the  lim- 
its of  His  sovereignty.  Of  all  the  im- 
possibles which  ever  were  attempted, 
there  is  none  so  wild  and  so  irrational 
as  to  attempt  an  independence  upon 
God.  It  is  in  virtue  of  Him  that  ^  you 
are  held  together.  He  measures  out 
to  you  every  moment  of  your  existence. 
He  gives  you  not '  merely  the  air  you 
breathe,  but  He  gives  you  tl\e  faculty 
of  breathing.  He  provides  for  you  not 
merely  the  external  goods  which  are 
scattered  around  you  in  such  bounteous 
profusion,  but  it  is  He  who  furnishes 
you  with  the  capacity  of  enjoying  them. 
You  talk  of  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  fly  to  them  as  your  refuo^e  and 
your  consolation  against  the  displeasure 
of  an  offended  Deity,  but  think  that  it 
is  only  by  a  continuance  of  His  un- 
merited favour  that  you  have  these 
pleasures  to  fly  to.  He  can  take  them 
away  from  you  ;  or,  what  perhaps  is  a 
still  more  striking  demonstration  of 
His  sovereignty,  He  can  make  them  no 
longer  pleasures  to  you.  He  reigns 
within  as  well  as  without  you.  To 
Him  you  owe  not  merely  what  is  ex- 
ternal, but  to  Him  you  owe  the  taste 
and  the  faculty  which  enjoys  it  He 
can  pervert  these  faculties  —  He  can 
change  your  pleasures  into  disgust — 
He  can  derange  the  constitution  of  the 
inner  man,  and  make  you  loathe  as 
tasteless  and  unsatisfying  what  you  at 
present  indulge  in  with  delight,  or  look 
forward  to  witli  rapture.  He  is  all  in 
alL  The  whole  of  our  being  hangs 
upon  Him,  and  there  is  no  getting 
away  from  His  universal,  from  His 
ceaseless,  from  His  unexcepted  agency. 
Now,  do  the  Almighty  the  same  justice 
that  you  would  do  to  an  earthly  bene- 
factor ;  measure  the  extent  of  His 
claims  upon  you  by  the  extent  of  His 
oenefits;  think  of  the   authority  over 


you  which,  as  your  Creator  and  a^youi 
constant  preserver,  He  has  a  rignt  tc 
exercise ;  think  of  your  perpetual  de- 
pendence, and  that  all  around  you  and 
within  you — ^for  every  moment  and  par 
tide  of'^  your  existence,  is  upheld  by 
God ;  and  tell  me,  if  either  in  the 
thoughts  of  your  heart  or  in  the  actions 
of  your  life,  you  come  up  to  the  demand 
which  His  justice  atid  His  authority 
have  a  title  to  prefer  against  you  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  may  be  collectec^ 
from  the  heart  and  the  history  of  every 
individual.  Man,  though  the  most  per- 
fect of  his  kind,  falls  short  of  the  glory 
of  God.  He  is  forgetful  of  the  hand 
ttiat  formed  him,  and  of  the  right  hand 
that  guides  and  that  sustains  him. 

There  is  a  delusion  upon  this  suoject. 
If  we  look  abroad  on  the  face  of  soci- 
ety we  must  be  struck  with  the  diver- 
sity of  character  in  the  individuals  who 
compose  it — some, -it  is  allowed,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  are  execrable 
for  their  crimes,  but  others,  in  the  same 
estimation,  are  illustrious  for  their  vir- 
tues. In  that  general  mass  of  corrup- 
tion to  which  we  would  reduce  our  un- 
fortunate species,  is  there,  it  may  be 
asked,  no  solitary  example  of  what  is 
pure  and  honourable  and  lovely?  Do 
we  never  meet  with  the  charity  which 
melts  at  suffering — with  the  honesty 
which  disclaims  and  is  proudly  superior 
to  falsehood — with  the  active  benefi- 
cence which  gives  to  alms  its  time  and 
its  labour— with  the  modesty  which 
shrinks  from  notice  and  gives  all  its 
sweetness  to  retirement — with  the  gen- 
tleness \Chich  breathes  peace  to  all.  and 
throws  a  beautiful  lustre  over  the  walks 
of  domestic  society  ?  If  we  find  these 
virtues  to  be  sometimes  exemplified  in 
the  characters  of  those  arorna  us,  is  not 
this  an  argument  which  is  supplied  by 
experience  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
text?  And  will  it  not  serve  in  part  to 
redeem  humanity  from  that  sweeping 
and  indiscriminate  charge  of  corruption 
which  is  so  oflen  advanced  against  it  in 
all  th*e  pride  and  intolerance  of  ortho- 
doxy? what  better  evidence  can  be 
given  of  our  sense  of  duty  toward  God, 
than  adherence  to  His  law  ?  and  are  not 
the  virtues  which  I  have  just  now  spe- 
cified part  of  that  law  ?  are  not  they  me 
very  virtues  which  His  authority  imposet 
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apon^s,  and  which  impart  S'lch  a  charm 
to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testament? 
Now,  to  carry  you  at  once  into  the 
bottom  of  this  doctrine,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  though  the  religious  princi- 
ple can  never  exist  without  the  amiable 
and  virtuous  conduct  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, that  conduct  may  in  some  meas- 
ure exist  without  (he  religious  principle. 
Hen  may  be  led  to  precisely  the  same 
conduct  upon  the  impulse  of  very  differ- 
ent principles.  A  man  may  be  gentle 
because  it  is  a  prescription  of  the  divine 
law ;  or  he  may  be  gentle  because  he 
is  naturally  of  a  peaceful  and  indolent 
constitution;  or  he  maybe  gentle  be- 
cause he  sees  it  to  be  an  amiable  grace- 
fulness with  which  he  wishes  to  adorn 
his  own  character  ;  or  he  may  be  gentle 
because  it  is  the  ready  way  of  propitia- 
tinfif  the  friendship  of  those  around  him ; 
or  he  may  be  gentle  because  taught  to 
observe  it  as  a  part  of  courtly  and  fash- 
ionable deportment ;  and  what  was  im- 
planted by  education,  may  come  in  time 
to  be  connrmed  by  habit  and  experience. 
Now,  it  is  only  under  the  first  of  these 
principles  that  there  is  any  religion  in 
gentleness.  The  other  prmciples  may 
produce  all  the  outward  appearance  of 
this  virtue,  and  much  even  of  its  inward 
complacency,  and  yet  be  as  distinct 
from  the  religious  principle  as  they  are 
distinct  from  one  another.  To  infer  the 
strength  of  a  religious  principle  from 
the  taste  of  the  human  mind  for  what  is 
graceful  and  lovely  in  character,  would 
be  as  preposterous  as  to  infer  it  from  the 
admiration  of  a  fine  picture  or  a  cultiva- 
ted landscjme.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. They  occupy  a  diflferent  place 
even  in  the  classification  of  philosophy. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  admiration  of 
what  is  fine  in  character  is  a  principle 
of  a  higher  order  than  the  admiration 
of  what  is  fine  in  external  scenery.  So 
is  a  taste  for  what  is  beautiful  m  the 
prospect  before  us,  a  principle  of  a  high- 
er order  than  a  taste  for  the  sensualities 
of  the  epicure ;  but  they,  one  and«all  of 
them,  stand  at  a  wide  distance  from  the 
religious  principle;  and  whether  it  be 
taste  or  temper,  or  the  love  of  popular- 
ity, or  the  high  impulse  of  honourable 
feeling,  or  ^ven  the  love  of  truth  and  a 
naturtf  principle  of  integrity,  the  vir- 
tues in  question  may  be  so  unconnected 


with  religion  as  to  flourish  in  the  world 
and  be  rewarded  with  its  admiration, 
even  though  a  God  were  expuujp^ed  from 
the  belieff  and  immortality  £om  the 
prospect  of  the  species. 

The  virtues,  then,  to  which  the  ene- 
mies of  our  doctrine  make  such  a  confi- 
dent appeal  may  have  no  force  what- 
ever in  the  argument,  because,  properly 
speaking,  they  may  not  be  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  religious  principle.     If  you 
do  what  is  virtuous  because. God  tells 
you  so,  then,  and  then  only,  do  you  give 
us  a  fair  example  of  the  authority  of  re- 
ligion over  your  practice.     But  if  you 
do  it  merely  because  it  is  lovely,  because 
it  is  iionourable,  or  because  it  is  a  fine 
moral  accomplishment,  I  will  not  be  be- 
hind my  neighbours  in  giving  the  testi- 
mony of  my  admiration ;  but  I  cannot 
submit  td  such  an  error  either  of  con- 
ception or  of  language,  as  to  say  that 
there  is  any  religion  in  all  this.     I  am 
not  for  expunging  the  lovely  and  the 
honourable  from  the  character  of  man. 
These  qualities  have  all  my  friendship 
and  all  my  applause ;  and  I  give  them , 
them  the  most  substantial  evidence  of 
my  regard  when,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  theiir  own  solitary  claims  upon 
the  human  heart,  I  call  in  the  aid  of  re- 
ligion, and  support  them  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  New  Testament — '*  Whatso- 
ever things  are  pure,  or  lovely,  or  honest, 
or  of  gocS  report;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, if  there  be  any  praise,  think  of  these 
things."     But  I  will  not  allow  that'  the 
mere  circumstance  of  their  being  lovely 
shall  be  sufiTered  to  degrade  or  to  extin- 
guish the  authority  of  religion ;  nor  can 
I  endure  such  an  injustice  to  the  Author 
of  all  that  is  graceful,  both  in  nature 
and  in  morality,  as  that  the  native  claims 
of  virtue  shall  usurp  in  our  admiration 
the  place  of  God — of  Him  who  gave  to 
virtue  all  its  charms,  and  who  formed 
the  heart  of  man  to  love  and  to  admire 
them. 

Be  not  deceived,  then,  into  a  rejection 
of  the  text  by  the  specimens  of  moral 
excellence  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
society,  or  by  the  praise  which  your  own 
virtue  extorts  from  an  applauding  neigh- 
bourhood. Virtue  may  exist,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  too.  as  is  sufiicient  to  consti- 
tute it  a  lovely  object  in  the  eyes  of  th) 
world;  but  if  in  the  cultivation  of  tha^ 
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Tirtue  there  be  no  reference  of  the  mind 
to  the  authority  of  God,  there  is  no 
religion.  Such  virtue  as  this  has  its 
reward  in  fts  natural  consequences,  in 
the  admiration  of  others,  and  in  the 
delights  of  conscious  satisfaction ;  but 
I  cannot  see  why  God  will  reward  it  n 
the  capacity  of  your  master,  when  His 
service  was  not  the  principle  of  it ;  nor 
do  I  see  how  He  will  reward  it  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  your  judge,  when  in  the  whole 
process  of  virtuous  feeling,  and  virtuous 
'Sentiment,  and  virtuous  conduct,  you  did 
not  for  a  single  moment  carry  in  your 
heart  any  reference  to  Him  as  your  law- 
giver. I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
many  such  examples  of  virtue  in  the 
world,  but  then  I  insist  upon  it  that 
they  cannot  be  put  down  to  the  account 
of  religion.  They  often  may  and  act- 
ually do  exist  in  a  state  of  entire  sepa- 
ration from  the  religious  principle ;  and^ 
in  that  even  th«y  go  no  farther  than  to 
prove  that  your  taste  is  un vitiated — that 
your  temper  is  amiable— ^that  your  se- 
cret principles  promote  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  will  be 
rewarded  with  its  admiration.  It  is 
well  that  you  act  your  part  aright  as 
H  member  of  society ;  and  religion,  by 
raatcing  ;f  one  of  its  injunctions,  gives 
us  the  very  best  security  that  wherever 
its  influence  prevails  it  will  be  done  in 
the  most  perfect  manner ;  but  the  point 
which  I  labour  to  impress  is,  that  a  man 
may  be  what  we  all  understand  by  a 
good  member  of  society,  without  the 
authority  of  God  as  his  legislator  being 
either  recognized  or  acted  upon.  I  do 
not  say  that  his  error  lies  in  being  a 
good  member  of  society :  this,  though 
a  circumstance,  is  a  very  fortunate  one. 
The  error  lies  in  his  having  discarded 
the  authority  of  God.  or  rather  in  never 
having  admitted  the  influence  of  that 
authoritv  over  his  principles.  I  want 
to  guard^  him  against  the  delusion  that 
the  principle  which  he  has,  ever  can  be 
accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  princi- 
ple which  he  has  not ;  or  that  the  very 
Highest  sense  of  duty  which  his  situa- 
tion as  a  member  of  society  impresses 
upon  his  feelings  will  ever  be  received 
as  an  atonement  for  wanting  that  sense 
of  duty  to  God  which  he  ought  to  feel 
in  the  far  more  exalted  capacity  of  His 
servant  and  candidate  for  His  approba- 
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tion.  I  stand  upon  the  high  ground 
that  he  is  the  subject  of  the  Almighty, 
nor  will  I  shrink  from  revealing  the 
whole  extent  of  my  principles.  Let  his 
path  in  society  be  ever  so  illustrious  by 
the  virtues  which  adorn  it — let  every 
word  and  every  performance  be  as  hon- 
ourable as  a  proud  sense  of  integrity 
can  make  it ;  let  the  salutations  of  the 
market-place  mark  him  out  as  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  and  the  grat- 
itude of  a  thousand  families  sing  the 
praises  of  his  beneflcenge  to  the  world ; 
if  the  actor  in  this  splendid  exhibition 
carry  in  his  mind  no  reference  to  the 
authority  of  God,  I  do  not  hesitate  a 
moment  to  pronounce  him  unworthy, 
nor  shall  all  the  execrations  of  generous 
but  mistaken  principle  deter  me  from 
putting  forth  my  hand  to  strip  him  of 
his  honours.  What!  is  the  world  to 
gaze  in  admiration  on  this  fair  spectacle 
of  virtue,  and  am  I  to  be  told  that  the 
Being  who  gave  such  faculties  to  one 
of  His  children,  and  provides  the  thea- 
tre for  their  exercise — that  the  Being 
who  called  this  scene  into  existence  and 
gave  it  all  its  beauties,  that  He  may 
be  innocently  forgotten  and  neglected  ? 
Shall  I  give  a  deceitful  lustre  to  the  vir- 
tues of  him  who  is  unmindful  of  his 
God ;  and  with  all  the  grandeur  of  eter- 
nity before  me,  can  I  Team  to  admire 
these  short-lived  exertions  which  only 
shed  a  fleeting  brilliancy  over  a  paltry 
and  perishable  scene?  It  is  true  that 
he  who  is  faithful  in  Uttle  will  be  also 
counted  faithful  in  much,  and  when 
regard  to  God  is  the  principle  of  this 
fidelity  the  very  humblest  wishes  of  be- 
nevolence will  be  recorded.  B ut  its  most 
splendid  exertions  without  this  principle 
have  no  inheritance  in  heaven.  Hu- 
man praise  and  human  eloquence  may 
acknowledge  it.  but  the  Discerner  of 
hearts  never  will  The  heart  may  be 
the  seat  of  every  amiable  feeling,  and 
every  claim  that  comes  to  it  in  the  shape 
of  human  misery  may  find  a  welcome ; 
but  if  the  authority  of  religious  princi- 
ple be  not  there,  it  is  not  right  with 
God,  and  he  who  owns  it  will  die  in  hii 
sins — ^he  is  in  a  state  of  impenitency. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  those  virtues 
which  exist  in  a  state  of  independence 
upon  the  religious  principle,  we  must 
be  forced  to  recur  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
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text  in  all  its  original  ag^gravation. 
Man  is  corrupt,  and  the  estrsui^ement 
of  his  heart  irom  God  is  the  decisive 
evidence  of  it.  Every  day  of  his  life 
the  first  commandment  of  the  law  is 
trampled  upon,  and  it  is  on  that  com- 
mandment that  the  authority  of  the 
whole  is  suspended.  His  best  exertions 
are  unsound  in  their  very  principle ;  and 
as  the  love  of  God  reigns  not  within 
him,  all  that  has  usurped  the  name  of 
virtue  and  has  deceived  us  by  its  sem- 
blance, must  be  a  mockery  and  a  delu- 
sion. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  text  might  be 
vindicated  even  upon  lower  principles. 
I  might  throw  out  of  sight  entirely  the 
first  great  commandment  of  the  law, 
and  direct  my  ex9lusive  attention  to  the 
second — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself  I  might  apply  to  the  human 
character  man's  own  favourite  touch- 
stone, and  without  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  authority  of  God  might  try 
it  by  the  great  law  of  benevolence,  re- 
posmg  on  its  own  charms  and  its  own 
obligations. 

This  my  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
do,  but  I  think  it  necessary  to  guard 
from  misapprehension  what  I  have  said 
as  to  benevolence  existing  in  a  state  of 
separation  from  piety.  Do  I  mean  by 
this  to  disconnect  benevolence  from  the 
practice  of  the  Christian,  or  to  throw 
upon  it  the  slightest  aspersion?  No, 
my  brethren,  benevolence  is  like  to 
piety:  he  who  wants  benevolence  has 
no  pretensions  to  piety — ^he  who  loves 
not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen, 
does  not  love  God  whom  he  hath  not 
seen ;  and  let  all  speculation  be  done 
away,  and  all  argument  be  given  to  the 
winds,  rather  than  that  this  lovely  and 
characteristic  feature  of  the  gospel  should 
suffer  the  slightest  obscuration.  By 
putting  the  case  of  an  amiable  and  ro- 
mantic benevolence  existing  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  the  sense  of  God, 
and  by  lifting  a  voice  of  condemnation 
against  it,  I  may  have  shocked^  the 
tenderness  of  your  feelings,  and  made 
you  recoil  in  aversion  as  from  the  harsh 
voice  of  a  stern  and  unrelenting  ortho- 
doxy. Spare  your  agitations,  my  breth- 
ren. I  have  done  no  man  injustice,  for 
the  case  is  imaginary.  Benevolence 
may  make  some  brilliant  exhibitions 


of  herself  without  the  instigations  of  tht 
religious  principle ;  she  may  make  somf 
romantic  sacrifices,  and  the  quantity  of 
money  surrerdered  may  b^iar  beyond 
the  average  charities  of  the  world  ;  bat 
give  me  a  man  who  carries  out  benevo- 
lence in  the  whole  extent  of  its  sacri- 
fices ;  who  labours  unknown  in  scenes 
where  there  is  no  brilliancy  to  reward 
him ;  who  supports  the  habit  of  un- 
wearied well-doing  amid  the  growlings 
of  ingratitude  and  the  provodations  of 
dishonesty ;  who  maintains  a  uniform 
tone  of  kindness  in  the  retirement  of 
his  own  house  and  amid  the  irksome 
annoyances  of  his  own  family;  who 
endures  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  whose  humanity  exists  as 
vi^rously  amid  the  reproaches  and  the 
calumny  and  the  contradiction  of  sin- 
ners, as  amid  the  sad  pictures  of  weep- 
ing orphans  and  interesting  cottagers — 
I  maintain,  my  brethr|n,  that  ho  such* 
benevolence  exists  without  a  deeply- 
seated  principle  of  piety  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Walk  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba.  and  away  from  Christianity  and 
beyond  the  circle  of  its  influences,  there 
is  positively  nonsuch  benevolence  to  be 
found.  The  patience  and  the  meekness, 
and  all  the  more  difiicult  exercises  of 
benevolence,  must  be  nourished  by  the 
influences  of  heaven,  and  looking  be- 
yond all  that  dazzles  the  theatre  of 
the  world,  must  have  its  eye  fixed  on  a 
better  and  a  more  endurmg  country. 
Even  the  most  splendid  enterprises  of 
benevolence  which  the  world  ever  wit- 
nessed can  be  traced  to  the  operation 
of  what  the  world  laughs  at  as  a  Quaker 
ish  and  Methodistical  piety ;  and  we 
appeal  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  to  the  still  nobler  abolition  of  igno- 
rance and  vice  which  is  now  accom* 
plishin?  in  the  paj^an  and  uncivilized 
countries  of  the  earth,  for  a  proof  that 
in  good-will  to  man,  as  well  as  in  glory 
to  God,  your  men  of  piety  bear  away 
the  palm  of  superiority  in  triumph.    . 

I  conclude  with  two  observations.  If 
all  Scripture  and  all  experience  can  be 
brought  in  to  support  the  doctrine  of  my 
text,  should  not  this  stir  the  question 
within  each  individual  who  now  heart 
me — What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  II 
there  be  a  throne  in  heaven  and  a  Qo^ 
sitting  upon  that  throne,  what   is  to 
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become  of  me  who  have  trampled  on 
the  solemn  authority  of  His  law,  and 
come  under  the  full  weight  of  its  con- 
demnation ?  I  may  wrap  myself  in  a 
general  feeling  of  security  that  God  is 
merciful,  but  in  a  question  of  such 
mighty  import  as  the  favour  of  my  God 
and  the  fate  of  my  eternity,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  better  security  than 
my  own  feelings  which  may  be  delu- 
sive, and  my  own  conjecture  which  may 
be  rash  and  ignorant.  I  have  no  right  to 
trust  to  my  own  conjectures  in  this,  and 
far  less  have  I  any  such  right  in  the  face 
of  the  .authoritative  message  which  God 
lias  sent  to  the  world  upoii  this  very  sub- 
ject An  actual  embassy  came  from 
God  to  man  upon  an  errand  of  recon- 
ciliation about  2000  years  ago,  and  the 
records  of  this  embassy  have  come  down 
JO  us  collected  into  a  volume,  and  lying 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  stretching  forth  their  hand  to 
it.  Why  spend  my  strength  upon  any 
conjecture  on  the  subject,  when  the  ob- 
vious expedient  of  consulting  the  record 
is  before  me?  Surely  what  God  says 
of  Himself  is  of  higher  authority  and 
signification  than  what  I  think  of  Him, 
and  if  He  has  chosen  to  reveal  not  merely 
that  He  is  merciful,  but  that  there  is  a 
way  in  which  He  has  chosen  to  be  so, 
nothing  remains  for  me  but  to  learn  of 
that  way,  and  obediently  to  walk  in  it. 
If  He  says  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  but  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
if  He  says  that  it  is  only  in  Christ  that 
fife  reconciles  the  worlcl  to  Himself;  if 
He  says  that  redemption  is  only  in  Him 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiation through  faith  in  His  blood, 
that  He  might  be  just  and  the  justifier 
of  Him  who  believeth  in  Jesus,  what 
have  I  to  do  but  to  count  these  sayings 
faithful  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  i 
I  have  been  perhaps  too  long  of  coming 
to  this  conclusion,  and  adopted  too  cir- 
cuitous a  line  of  argument  to  bring  you 
to  it ;  and  while  I  have  endeavoured  to 
maintain  through  the  whole  of  this  pro- 
cess the  forms  and  the  phraseology  of  a 
philosophical  argument,  which  I  know 
aot  whether  I  should  have  magnified,  I 
rejoice  to  think  that  many  a  simple  cotta- 
^r  has  got  before  me,  and  that  under  his 
Mumble  roof  there  exists  a  wisdom  of  a 
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can  ever  reach— -the  wisdom  of  a  Chris- 
tian who  loves  his  Bible,  and  rests  with 
firm  assurance  upon  his  Saviour.  ^*  Fa- 
ther, I  thank  Thee  that  while  Thou  hast 
hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent, Thou  hast  revealed  them  to  babes, 
even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good 
in  Thy  sight" 

My  next  observation  is  in  answer  to 
this  question — You  have  attempted  to 
establish  the  fact  of  human  corruption 
— ^you  have  recommended  a  simple  ac- 
quiescence in  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour; 
now  what  becomes  of  the  corruption  after 
this  ?  Must  we  just  be  doing  with  it  as  a 
tremendous  necessity  of  our  nature  bear- 
ing down  every  power  of  resistfince,  and 
against  which  it  were  in  vain  to  strug- 
gle ?  For  the  answer  of  this  question  I 
make  the  same  reference  as  before  to 
the  record.  He  who  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
is  a  new  creature — sin  or  corruption 
hath  no  more  dominion  over  him,  and 
the  very  want  which  constituted  the 
main  element  of  the  disease,  is  made  up 
to  him.  He  wanted  the  love  of  Gkxi, 
but  that  love  is  shed  abundantly  into 
the  heart  of  every  tru^  Christian  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  He  wants 
the  love  of  his  neighbour,  but  God  en- 
ters into  covenant  with  all  who  ac- 
knowledge His  Son  and  embrace  the 
Saviour  as  He  is  ofifered  to  them  in  the 
covenant — He  puts  this  law  in  their 
hearts,  and  writes  it  in  their  minds—- 
He  works  in  them  and  dwells  in  them, 
so  that  He  becomes  their  God,  and  they 
become  his  people.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
given  to  them  who  ask  it  in  faith,  and 
the  habitual  prayer  of — Support  me  in 
the  performance  of  this  duty,  or  carry 
me  in  safety  through  this  trial  of  my 
heart  and  my  principles — is  heard  with 
acceptance.  The  power  of  Christ  is  made 
to  rest  on  those  who  look  to  Him,  aftd 
they  will  find  that  to  be  their  experience 
which  Paul  found  to  be  His — they  will 
be  able  to  do  all  things  through  Chnst 
strengthening  them.  Is  all  this  strange 
and  ^j^stetious  and  foreign  to  the  gene- 
ral style  of  your  conceptions  ?  then,  my 
brethren,  be  alarmed  for  your  safety. 
It  is  not  the  peculiar  notions  of  this 
man,  nor  the  still  more  peculiar  phrase- 
ologry  of  that  man,  which  you  profess  ta 
be  strange  to,  it  is  the  very  notions  and 
the  very  phraseolog^y  of  the  Bible,  and 
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you  are  brim^^mg  yourself  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  relationship  with  God 
that  you  do  with  a  distant  acquciiatauce 
whom  you  insult  by  sending  his  letter 
unopened,  or  despise,  by  sunerlng  it  to 
lie  beside  you  without  counting  it  worthy 
of  a  perusal.  Let  this  day  of  fasting 
bring  you  under  a.  conviction  of  your 
sins,  and  let  this  salutary  conviction  shut 
you  up  to  the  only  remaining  alterna- 
tive-—even  the  refuge  set  before  you  in 
the  gospel    You  will  there  find  a  free 


ofier  of  forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  a 
provision  laid  before  you  by  which  aL 
who  believe  are  caxried  forward  to  amend- 
ment and  progressive  virtue  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  open  to  all  and  at  the  taking 
of  all,  but  in  proportion  to  the  frankness 
and  freeness  and  cordiality  of  the  ofier 
will  be  the  severity  of  that  awful  threat- 
ening to  those  who  despise  it — ^How 
shall  they  escape  if  they  neglect  so  great 
a  salvation? 


SERMON  XIII. 

Divine  Manifntatums,* 

**  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and .'« that  loiveCh  me 
MhaH  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  wiU  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. ' — ^Jobn  ziv.  21. 


It  were  well  if  we  could  strip  every 
term,  and  every  process  signified  by 
that  term,  of  all  the  unnecessary  myste* 
riousn^  which  is  annexed  to  it  To 
manifest  is  to  show  plainly;  and  the 
question  comes  to  be,  In  what  sense 
can  an  invisible  being*  as  God  or  Jesus 
Christ,  show  himself  plainly  to  creatures 
in  this  world  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  may  be  two  ways  of  it  First, 
you  all  understand  what  it  is  to.  have 
the  conception  of  a  distant  friend.  Your 
firm  belief  that  he  is  your  friend,  is  one 
thing ;  your  lively  conception  of  him  is 
another.  The  belief  may  remain  steady 
— the  conception  may  vary  every  hour 
in  clearness  and  intensity.  Have  you 
never  experienced  a  livelier  conception 
at  one  time  than  another  of  his  unwea- 
ried regard,  of  his  trusty  attachment  of 
his  ofiectionate  looks,  of  his  benignant 
coKntenance?  Yes,  you  have,  and  in 
those  moments,  a  finer  glow  of  tender- 
ness has  come  over  you,  and  a  feeling 
of  more  joyful  security  in  the  possession 
of  his  friendship.  Now«  the  same  Qod 
who  can  endow  you  with  one  |^lty, 
can  endow  you  with  another,  o^oring 
that  other,  when*  it  pleases  Him,  into 
livelier  exercise.  The  same  God  who 
can  work  in  you  the  faith  and  conception 
of  a  distant  friend,  can  work  in  you  the 
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faith  and  conception  of  Himself  It  is 
very  true  that  conception  may  oflen  out- 
strip a  well-grounded  faith ;  but  God  can 
prevent  this ;  He  can  bring  the  one 
under  the  control  of  the  other.  He  does 
so  in  the  case  of  your  friend,  and  your 
conceptions  of  him,  however  exquisite 
and  lively,  are  restrained  by  the  evi- 
dence of  memory  from  running  into 
wildness.  Your  conception  of  him  may 
almost  brighten  into  the  vivacity  of  sense, 
and  yet  you  may  conceive  no  more  of 
him  than  what  you  know  him  to  be, 
and  what  you  remember  him  to  be. 
And  so  of  God.  Your  conception  of 
Him  may  brighten  into  ecstasy,  and 
yet  be  restrained  from  running  into  any 
false  or  distorted  view  of  Him  by  the 
control  of  a  sober  and  rational  faith — 
even  that  faith  which  rests  upon  the 
evidence  of  His  word.  Now  this  faith 
and  this  conception  of  G<xi  are  both 
given  us  by  (xod.  In  so  doing,  Qod, 
shows  Himself  to  the  soul  of  man.  He 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out 
of  darkness,  can  shine  in  our  hearts  to 
give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ 

I  am  not  fond  of  using  terms  which 
might  not  be  readily  apprehended  by 
men  of  mere  popular  understanding,  and 
should  like  to  feel  as  if  there  was  none 
of  the  obscurity  of  metaphysics  in  wh» 
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I  say  when  I  ta.  yoi  of  iie  distinction 
between  faith  and  conception.  You  are 
conceiving  a  distinct  object  when  some- 
thing' like  a  sensible  representatJk>n  of 
that  object  is  present  to  your  fancy. 
When  that  object  is  an  absent  friend, 
the  conception  of  him  is  -at  times  so 
lively  that  you  may  have  heard  people 
say  in  such  a  case, ^^  I  think  I  see  him; 
I  can  figure  him  in  a  very  lively  and 
impressive  manner ;  his  voice,  his  man- 
ner, his  countenance,  are  all  present 
with  me."  And  if- it  be  a  voice  which 
you  know  never  speaks  of  you  but  with 
tenderness — ^if  it  be  a  manner  which  in- 
dicates, throughout  all  its  varieties,  a 
steady  and  unalterable  attachment  to 
yourself — if  it  be  a  countenance  that 
never  beams  upon  you  but  with  a  look 
of  benignity  and  regard,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  lively  conception  will  have 
an  exhilarating  influence  upon  your 
spirits ;  you  will  have  a  more  powerful 
impression  of  sensible  comfort,  in  as  far 
as  it  is  dependent  upon  .the  friendship  of 
him  who  is  thus  exhibited  in  a  way  so 
striking  to  the  eye  of  your  imagination. 
Such  a  visitation  upon  your  mind  as 
this  will  be  a  visitation  of  peace,  and 
joy,  and  affection ;  and  th*ou^h  this  be 
the  habitual  state  of  your  spirit  in  regard 
to  him  you  love,  and  who  is  at  a  dis- 
tance from  you,  yet  will  those  periods 
when  the  vision  of  his  excellences 
comes  in  all  its  bright  and  fieiscinating 
array  into  remeihbrance  be  at  all  times 
counted  by  you  as  those  most  precious 
moments  oi  delight  when  his  value 
is  most  strongly  felt,  and  all'  the  cor- 
diality of  his  regards  is  most  exquisitely 
rejoiced  in. 

Now,  my  brethren,  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  this 
lively  conception  of  him,  which,  in  point 
of  vivacity  and  affection,  borders  so 
nearly  upon  a  sensible  representation, 
and  that  steady  faith  by  which  the  real 
existence  of  this  said  friend,  and  all  the 
attributes  of  wortb  and  of  kindness 
which  belong  to  him,  are  the  matters 
of  your  conviction,  the  former  may  fluc- 
tuate from  one  day  to  another,  and  from 
one  hour  to  anodier,  while  the  latter 
remains  absolute  and  entire  at  all  times, 
and  is  just'  as  much  the  object  of  thor- 
ough belief  to-day  as  it  was  yesterday, 
or  as  it  will  be  |o-morrow.     There  may, 


p^haps,  be  no  one  moment  in  ndsch  I 
have  the  least  doubt  of  his  existence,  or 
there  may  be  no  one  moment  in  which 
I  have  the  least  doubt  of  his  character, 
either  as  it  regards  its  own  intrinsic 
merit  and  its  peculiar  aspect  of  tender- 
ness to  myself  But  with  all  this  unal 
terable  belief^  there  is  one  other  thing 
which  ever  alters,  and  may  be  in  a  state 
of  constant  fluctuation.  There  are  mo- 
ments at  which  the  imagination  of  my 
friend  flits  before  my  inner  man  in  a 
brighter  perspective ;  there  are  moments 
in  which  I  have  a  readier  command  of 
his  every  feature  and  his  every  peculi- 
arity ;  there  are  moments  at  which  his 
revered  person  or  his  smiling  aspect  of 
benignity  will  unaccountably  rush  upon 
my  heart,  and  fill  it  either  with  the 
vivid  remembrance  of  former  joy  or  the 
bright  anticipations  of  future  intercourse. 
Yes,  there  are  such  moments  familiar  to 
the  experience  of  many  a  human  being, 
and  yet  they  may  be  succeeded  by  other 
moments  when — though  abandoned  by 
all  this  cheering  imagery,  and  left  to 
the  dull  tenor  of  their  more  ordinary 
thoughts — the  belief  that  your  friend  is, 
and  that  he  has  the  same  worth  of  char- 
acter and  the  same  warmth  of  attach* 
ment  as  ever,  remains  an  unvaried  and 
an  unshaken  element  within  you. 

And  I  trust  you  further  perceive  how. 
though  this  conception  may  bring  all 
this  home  to  the  eye  of  your  mind  in  a 
manner  more  pictorial  and  impressive 
than  the  mere  belief  of  it  can  do,  yet  it 
by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that 
your  conception  outruns  your  belief  It 
IS  the  ofUce  of  conception  to  place  your 
friend,  according  to  all  the  varied  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  him,  in  a  brighter 
representation  before  you,  but  still  it 
may  not  represent  any  more  than  you 
know  to  be  true,  and  that,  as  a  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  understanding,  you 
think  you  have  good  grounds  for  believ- 
ing to  be  true.  You  are  furnished  with 
the  proofs  of  memory  and  of  past  expe- 
rience /or  believing  the  reality  of  all 
that  you  are  conceiving.  Conception 
may  not  add  a  single  feature  to  its  orig- 
inal ;  it  only  gives  a  clecurer  and  more 
impressive  view  of  ail  the  features  which 
actually  belong  to  him.  It  may  not 
suggest  to  you  a  single  idea  about  him 
which  you  may  not  have  good  reason 
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for  believing  to  be  just  It  may  not 
deal  in  any  of  the  representations  of 
fiiisehood,  while  it  brightens  and  sets 
into  more  forcible  display  before  you 
the  representations  of  truth. 

Now  the  same  is  true,  my  brethren, 
of  the  invisible  beings  and  doctrines  of 
revelation.  I  may  have  a  steady  and 
entire  belief  in  the  power  of  God,  and 
yet  the  conception  of  that  power,  as  ex- 
patiating over  all  the  elements  of  the 
moral  and  material  universe,  may  fill 
and  elevate  my  imagination,  and  carry 
a  greater  movement  of  the  sublime 
along  with  it  at  one  time  than  another. 
The  faith  may  be  invariable,  but  the 
conception  may  fluctuate.  The  same 
is  true  of  His  wisdom  and  of  His  j?ood- 
ness,  and  of  His  holiness,  and  of  His 
truth.  Even  His  tender  mercy,  rejoic- 
ing over  all  His  works — ^from  which  I 
am  so  far  from  being-  excluded,  that, 
through  the  word  of  the  gospel  salvation, 
I  am  invited  to  share  in  it — ^may  be  be- 
lieved, and  work  all  the  essential  influ- 
ences of  belief  on  my  hopes  and  my 
feelings.  But  extreme  liveliness  of  con- 
ception is  not  one  of  the  essential  in- 
fluences of  faith.  It  is  very  liable  to 
fluctuations.  The  season  of  its  most 
powerful  visitation  may  be  a  season  of 
rapture,  and  holy  joy,  and  delighted 
communion  with  Grod  ;  but  such  a  sea- 
son may  pass  away,  and  yet  the  belief 
which  sustained  and  gave  solidity  to 
the  whole  of  this  process  may  be  as 
stable  and  permanent  as  ever.     These 

Eeriods  of  great  sensible  comfort,  and  of 
vely  communion  with  God,  will  be 
esteemed  by  every  Christian  as  the 
brightest  and  noblest  intervals  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage.  But  I  would  have 
you  understand  that,  even  after  the 
termination  of  one  such  interval,  there 
may  be  a  strong  and  surviving  faith — ay, 
a  faith  givinsc  as  unequivocal  proof  of  its 
existence  and  its  vigour  as  at  the  time  of 
its  more  brilliant  and  ecstatic  operation. 
Now  I  hold  it  of  importance  to  the 
rationality  and  soundness  of  this  whole 
speculation,  to  observe  that  what  is  true 
of  the  conception  hot  outrunning  the 
Delief  in  the  case  of  an  earthly  £iend, 
but  merely  giving  a  livelier  exhibition 
to  the  inner  man  of  what  was  upon 
solid  and  legitimate  grounds  already 
believed,  holds  also  true  of  the  objects 


of  faith  which  are  set  before  us  in  tht 
New  Testament  I  may  have  a  far 
more  exquisite  and  aifecting  sense  of 
God  as  my  reconciled  Father  at  one 
time  than  at  another,  and  yet  the  steady 
faith  of  His  being  my  reconciled  Father 
may  never  abandon  me.  But  even  at 
that  time,  when  my  heart  is  filled  and 
delio^hted  with  this  lively  sense  of  the 
tender  mercies  of  God,  1  may  not  be 
conceiving  anything  more  than  what  I 
have  ground  lor  beUeving  from  fair  and 
legitimate  sources  of  evidence.  All 
that  the  conception  may  do  is  not  to 
add  to  my  knowledge  of  God,  or  give 
me  one  other  notion  respecting  Him 
than  those  I  had  before ;  but  it  may 
brighten  and  make  clearer  to  my  im- 
agination those  truths  which  I  had  al- 
ready admitted  into  my  creed.  Should, 
for  example,  my  conception  put  any 
other  feature  upon  God  than  I  find  ap- 
plied to  Him  in  His  own  revelation, 
then  would  it  be  outrunning  a  sober 
and  well-grounded  faith,  and  well  may 
I  be  branded  as  a  visionary  and  en- 
thusiastic religionist  But  should  mj 
conception  do  no  more  than  give  me 
a  more  adequate  impression  of  these 
things  respecting  God  which  are  clearly 
set  down  in  the  declarations  of  His 
word  ;  should  it  so  fill  me  with  a  sense 
of  His  power  as  to  s^ve  a  more  solem- 
nizing impression  of  it  in  my  spirit,  or 
so  fill  me  with  a  sense  of  His  goodness 
in  Christ  as  to  make  me  rejoice  with  a 
joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory ;  or 
so  fill  me  with  a  sense  of  eternity  as  to 
make  me  sit  lighter  than  ever  to  all  the 
vexations  of  time,  and  give  me  the 
buoyancy  of  an  animating  independ- 
ence on  all  chances  of  life  and  of  for- 
tune— ^why,  my  brethren,  there  is  noth- 
ing wild  or  visionary  in  all  this.  There 
is  no  setting  before  me  of  any  truth 
not  to  be  found  in  the  rec(N*d.  There 
is  only  an  investing  of  such  truths  with 
that  force  and  that  colour  which  eive 
them  an  ascendency  over  all  my  feel- 
ings that  is  more  than  ever  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vast  importance  which  be- 
longs to  them.  There  is  nothing,  surely, 
here  to  provoke  the  contempt  of  those 
who  sneer  at  what  they  call  the  beatific 
visions  of  Methodism.  In  such  visions 
as  these  there  is  not  one  ingredient  ad- 
mitted upon  which  ths  word  of  Grod 
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docs  not  put  the  stamp  and  th^  sanction 
of  credibility.  It  is  a  vision,  in  short, 
made  up  of  the  solid  materials  of  faith ; 
and,  during  the  whole  process  of  such 
a  manifestation,  so  far  from  anything 
being  told  us  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible,  all  the  manifestation  consists 
in  this,  that  by  it  the  Bible  or  the  field 
of  revelation  becomes  arrayed  with  a 
brighter  and  a  more  luminous  clearness 
than  to. our  eyes  is  habitually  spread 
oyer  it. 

But  there  is  still  another  kind  of  man- 
ifestation. In  the  first  way  of  it,  Grod 
gives  a  clearer  and  a  livelier  perception 
of  Himself  to  the  soul.  In  the  sec- 
ond way  of  it,  which  I  am  now  re- 
ferring to,  God  may  work  such  effects 
in  the  soul  of  man  as  may  carry  along 
with  them  the  evident  marks  of  His 
special  and  distinguishing  favour.  You 
may  experience  in  yourselves  a  grow- 
ing concern  about  eternity  ;  a  growing 
sense  of  your  own  sinfulness ;  a  grow- 
mg  desire  after  the  fulness  of  Christ ; 
a  growing  dependence  upon  Him  as  all 
your  salwation ;  a  growing  distrust  of 
yourselves  and  joy  in  the  Saviour  ;  and, 
under  the  never-failing  effect  of  this 
neAv  attitude  of  the  soul,  a  growing 
Advancement  in  the  virtues  of  the  new 
creature,  and  a  growing  conformity  to 
the  pattern  of  worth  and  loveliness  set 
before  lis  in  the  gospel.  Now  this  is  a 
work  of  grace  going  on  in  your  hearts, 
and  it  is  of  God.  Others  may  see  it, 
and  it  may  be  to  them  a  manifest  token 
of  the  Spirit  of  the  livmg  God.  Yet  I 
would  not  say  that  .there  was  any  man- 
ifestation to  you  in  all  this,  till  the 
work  of  grace  become  evident  to  your- 
selves. There  are  differences  in  this 
respect.  With  some  the  work  may  be 
going  on  for  vears  before  they  see  the 
hand  of  God  m  it.  or  construe  it  into  a 
token  for  good!  and  they  are  doolned  to 
an  awful  and  a  long-continued  sense  of 
guilt  and  abandonment  before  they  can 
say  with  the  apostle,  Hereby  know  we 
that  God  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit 
which  He  hath  given  us.  Others  may 
rejoice  from  the  very  outset  of  their 
conversion,  and  the  very  first  impres- 
sions of  grace  may  be  attended  with 
sucK  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  as  to 
make  it  evident  to  themselves  that  the 
good  hand  of  God  is  upon  them.     We 


are  not  to  condemn  thii  joy  as  prema- 
ture. Paul  felt  this  joy  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  gopd  work  upon  the 
souls  of  his  disciples,  and  he  communi- 
cated this  joy  to  them,  and  so  led  them 
to  share  in  it,  and  they  could  not  but 
feel  a  confidence  that  it  was  God  wh( 
was  working  in  them,  when  their  re- 
vered apostle  told  them  that  he  was 
confident  of  this  very  thing,  that  God, 
who  had  begun  a  good  work  in  them, 
would  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesiis 
Christ.  It  is  the  sense  of  God's  agency 
in  the  matter  ^which  makes  every  new 
advance  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
gospel  a  manifestation  of  God ;  and 
when  Paul  addressed  Timothy — both 
of  whom  were  far  advanced  in  estab- 
lished Christianity — he  did  not  barely 
say  that  they  had  obtained  a  spirit  of 
love,  and  of  power,  and  of  a  sound 
mind,  but-  that  they  had  obtained  it 
from  God  ;  for  God  has  not  given  to  us 
the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  of 
love,  and  of  a  sound  mind. 

So  much  for  the  two  kinds  of  mani- 
festation :  one  consisting  in  a  clear  and 
direct  view  of  God — the  other  in  the 
consciousness  of  Jlis  good  work  goinff 
on  in  our  souls.  And  we  may  add, 
that  the  impenitent  at  times  experience 
manifestations  of  God  which  are  coun- 
terparts to  these ;  that  at  one  time  He  . 
manifests  Himself  in  wrath  to  their 
consciences ;  and  that  as  he  looked  from 
the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  upon  the 
Egyptians  and  troubled  them,  so  the  an- 
gry God  looketh  forth  upon  the  wicked, 
and  stands  before  them  in  all  the  maj- 
esty of  offended  justice.  At  another  time 
He  makes  them  to  feel  the  progress  of 
their  guilt ;  how  their  souls  are  harden- 
ing and  getting  seared ;  how  a  desperate 
obstinacy  of  character  is  growing  upon 
them  ;  how  every  step  they  are  taking 
carries  them  further  in  alienation  from 
.God ;  and  thus,  even  in  this  world,  He 
sends  terrors  to  their  hearts,  and  gleams 
a  deep  and  awful  foreboding  over  their 
infatuated  way. 

In  my  present  discourse  I  confine 
myself  to  the  promised  manifestations 
of  my  text ;  and  there  are  two  sets  of 
hearers  who  need  to  be  instructed  upon 
this  point.  The  first  are  those  who  can- 
not believe  that  there  is  any  reality 
in  those  manifestations,  and  who  think 
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thai  tKere  is  mygticimi  in  die  rerj  term. 
These  are  they  who  associate  aU  that  is 
unreal  with  all  that  is  invisible;  and 
yet  God  is  invisible,  and  they  who  live 
in  fellowship  with  Ood  must  live  in  the 
constant  enjoyment  of  a  spiritoal  mani- 
festation. The  Spirit  is  invisible,  and 
they  who  rejoice  in  the  Spirit  rejoice  in 
that  of  which  they  do  not  know  whence  it 
cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.  The  varied 
objects  of  faith  are  invisible,  and  they 
who  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight, 
live  under  the  power  of  invisibles.  All 
that  ^ives  rapture  to  a  triumphant  death- 
bed 18  invisible ;  and  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  an  apostle  for  the  substance 
and  the  truth  which  lie  in  the  joyful  ex- 
clamations of  a  dying  Christian.^ — 0  ye 
men  of  the  world,  whf  look  upon  the 
spiritual  exercises  of  the  Christian  as  so 
many  shadowy  illusions,  it  is  you,  and 
not  they,  who  live  under  the  government 
0f  shadows.  You  look  no  further  than 
to  the  figures  upon  that  pictured  screen 

.  which  hides  God  and  eternity  from  the 
eye  of  your  senses;  but  on  that  day 
when  the  earth  is  burnt  up,  and  the 
.  heavens  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  this 
screen  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  the  aw- 
ful realities  on  the  other  side  of  it  will 
attest  that  they  alone  live  wisely  in  the 
world  who  live  by  the  power  of  what  is 

•  unseen  and  eternal. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  hearers, 
and  to  them  I  chiefly  address  myself: 
those  who  do  believe  that  there  is  a  re- 
ality ip  those  manifestations,  but  feel 
how  miserably  short  they  are  in  the  ex- 
perience of  them — who  long  for  the 
light  of  G^d's  countenance,  but  have 
not  yet  tasted  what  it  is  to  enjoy  it — 
who  know  that  there  is  a  truth  and  a 
power  in  the  promise  of  light  and  peace, 
and  increase  in  the  knowledge  and 
fellowship  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son, 
but  cannot  say  that  the  promise  has 
ever  been  realized  upon  them — who- 
stand  At  a  distance  from  the  joys  and 
exercises  of  the  inner  man,  and  are  op- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  that  darkness  as 
to  spirittial  objects  which  overspreads 
all  their  perceptions  and  all  their  facul- 
ties. I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  attempt 
a  rapid  description  of  the  state  of  their 
minds ;  and  I  shall,  in  the  second  place, 
lay  before  you  the  process  of  my  text, 


whidi  carries  all  who  describe  it  to  ^ 
manifestations  they  long  for. 

First,  then,  as  to  tlK  state  of  thai 
minds.  Tliere  is  a  general  dimnes 
hanging  over  all  their  concepckxis  of 
those  invisible  realities  with  whidi  a 
spiritual  man  is  conversant  Thev  be- 
lieve in  God.  but  they  want  a  lively 
sense  and  impression  of  Him.  They 
believe  in  Christ,  but  they  cannot  get 
that  clear  view  of  Him  which  they  as- 
pire after.  They  believe  that  Grod  is 
accessible  to  all  through  Him.  and  this 
belief  operates  sO  far  that  when  they  ap- 
proach *the  Father  it  is  in  the  name  of 
the  Son,  but  they  do  not  feel  a  lively 
confidence  even  in  this  way  of  access  to 
God.  They  may  not  want  fiuth.  but 
they  want  liveliness  of  conception,  and 
we  all  know  that  conception  may  be- 
come so  distinct  and  so  impressive  as  to 
approach  to  the  nature  of  vision.  •  Now 
you  can  all  understand  that  to  hear  of 
the  friendship  of  a  distant  acquaintance 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  even  though 
you  have  full  faith  in  the  testimony,  has 
not  so  cheering  an  influence  nipon  you 
as  when  you  see  him  beside  3rou,  and 
witness  with  your  own  eyes  an  attach- 
ment full  of  tenderness,  and  a  counte- 
nance full  of  benignity.  And  so  of 
God.  The  days  are  coming*  when  He 
shall  tabernacle  with  men,  when  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  Him,  and  shall 
rejoice  in  His  presence.  Could  we  only 
catch  a  lively  conception  of  God  in 
Christ,  we  should  have  a  foretaste  of 
the  coming  joy.  But  many  labour  un- 
der a  dulness  of  conception,  and  from 
them  God  is  hiding  His  countenance. 
They  may  believe,  but  they  have  no  joy 
in  believing.  They  lament  their  dark- 
ness, and  are  like  to  ffive  way  to  gloomy 
forebodings.  The)'  lament  that  while 
all  is  clearness  to  the  eye  of  the  body, 
all  is  dimness  to  the  spiritual  eye ;  and 
that,  while  the  living  scenery  around 
them  falls  with  so  distinct  an  impres- 
sion upon  their  senses,  the  Grod  whc 
actuates  and  animates  the  whole  sits 
behind  an  impenetrable  curtain,  and 
they  cannot  apprehend  Him. 

Now  it  may  help,  on  the  one  hadd,  to 
quiet  their  alarms,  when  they  are^  told 
that  they  dre  perhaps  aiming  at  aii  im- 
possibility, for  God  is  the  Being  whom 
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no  man  can  approach  unto ;  and,  on  the 
.other  hand^  lit  may  help  to  assist  their 
conceptions,  when  they  are  told  that 
God's  embodied  Son  was  the  brightness 
of  His  Father's  glory*  and  the  express 
image  of  His  person-^that  in  Him  dwelt 
all  the.  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily, 
and  that,  therefore,  when  they  ws^nt  a 
lively  impression  of  the  loving-kindness 
of  God  they  should  think  of  the  kindness 
which  fell  from  the  Saviour's  lips,  and 
of  tho  love  which  beamed  from  His 
countenance.  But  even  this  view  of 
tho  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Ohnst  may  be  withheld  from  them. 
They  want  lofty  and  distinct  concep- 
tions of  the  Savioi^r ;  they  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  promised  manifestations; 
they  may  have  heard  Christ  speaking 
peace  to  them  in  His  Word,  but  they 
have  not  seen  Him  looking  peace  to 
them  with  the  light  of  His  countenance. 

The  effect  o^  Jl  this  may  be  a  want 
of  sensible  comfort.  If  the  perfection 
of  saints  in  h^ven  is  to  rejoice  in  the 
fellowship  of  God,  how  can  I  be  prepar- 
ing, for  this  inheritance  who  have  so 
little  of  this  joy  and  this  fellowship  on 
earth  ?  To  be  made  meet  for  a  place 
there,  I  should  be  making  progress  here 
in  the  tastes,  the  capacities,  and  the 
employments  of  glorified  spirits.  Now 
what  a  gloomy  impression  it  must  have 
upon  my  prospects,  when  I  feel  within 
myself  that  all  this  is  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness from  me — that  it  inspijes  me  with 
no  clear  view  and  no  lively  emotion; 
and  that  while,  like  other  beings  who 
are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  I  can  perceive 
well  enough,  and  think  truly  enough, 
and  feel  a  Keen  enough  interest  among 
the  visible  scenes  and  objects  around 
me,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  discernment  of 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God — that 
every  effort  I  make  to  conceive  of  them 
is  powerless — and  that  when  I  look  to- 
ward them,  I  see  them  wrapped  in  some 
deep  and  awful  obscurity  which  I  can- 
not dissipate. 

I  might  acquiesce  in  this  want  of 
capacity  for  spiritual  contemplations,  if 
I  thought  it  were  the  necessary  or  uni- 
versal lot  of  Christians  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  were  such  as  eye  could  not 
see  nor  ear  hear,  neither  could  it  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  ;  but 
when  I  hear  Christians  saying,  and 


with  authority  too,  that  God  hath  n- 
veajed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit,  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a 
work  of  the  Spirit  which  I  have  had 
no  share  in ;  and  that,  while  others  ex* 
perience  the  light  and  the  triumph  of 
most  animating  manifestations,  I  am 
left  to  wander  a  melancholy  outcast, 
unblest  by  the  influences  of  heaven, 
and  an  utter  stranger  to  the  perception 
of  its  joys. 

It  aggravates  my  fears  when  I  exam- 
ine the  other  evidences  of  grace  which 
are  more  at  hand.  How  can  I  be 
growing  in  the  love  of  God  when  I 
have  no  satisfying  view  of  His  counte- 
nance ?  I  ma3r  be  constitutionally  gen- 
erous and  upright,  but  how  can  I  ba 
growing  in  that  Christian  love  of  my 
neighbour  which  is  like  unto  the  love 
of  God  ?  Where  is  my  strength  for  the 
performance  of  duty  while  all  is  dark- 
ness around  me,  and  all  is  languor  and 
hopelessness  within  me  ?  I  may  have 
much  effort,  and  much  thought,  and 
much  curiosity ;  but,  sunk  in  this  sor- 
row of  withdrawment  from  light  and 
from  comfort,  I  must  be  running  in  un- 
certa,inty,  and  fighting  as  one  that 
beateth  the  air  ^  and  what  with  some 
parts  p(  my  conduct  which  I  know  to 
be  sinS;  and  other  parts  of  it  which  I 
am  not  sure  to  be  graces,  I  feel  lost  and 
bewildered  in  a  path  that  is  unknown 
to  me. 

I  shall  conclude  this  first  head  with 
observing,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
manifestations  of  my  text,  if  not  en- 
joyed, will  be  much  longed  afler  by  all 
who  have  begun  to  contract  a  spiritual 
taste ;  who  have  begun  to  feel  that 
there  is  no  sufficiency  for  them  in  the 
things  of  this  world ;  who  are  dying  to 
the  matters  of  sense  and  of  time,  and 
are  groping  their  way,  though  perhaps 
in  darkness  and  bewilderment  after  an 
interest  and  a  friendship  with  God.  In 
the  language  of  the  psalmist,  they  say 
with  their  hearts,  '•  Who  w*ll  shoit 
us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lifl  upon  us  th« 
light  of  Thy  countenance."  As  the  hart 
panteth  afler  the  water-brooks,  so  thirst 
they  after  Go<l  If  there  be  no  desire 
after  these  hidden  enjoyments  of  the 
Christian  life,  I  see  not  how  there  is 
any  love  at  all  to  the  invisible  Father 
of  the  spirits  of  all  f'esh.     Sure  I  am 
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that  in  the  matter  of  earthly  friendship 
there  is  something  more  aspired  after 
than  the  mere  enjoyment  of. a  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  regards  of  each  other, 
while  the  parties  stand  at  a  wide  and 
personal  distance.  There  is  a  longing 
for  personal  intercourse.  There  is  an 
aptitude  for  each  other's  company. 
There  is  a  desire  to  carry  forward  the 
mere  intercourse  of  mind  from  the  calm- 
ness of  a  mental  conviction  in  the  good- 
will of  each  other  to  the  vivacity  of  near 
and  sensible  society.  And  as  surely,  if 
there  be  a  real  love  to  God,  will  there 
be  a  delight  in  communion  with  Him  ; 
and  the  delight  will  -just  be  the  more 
exquisite  that  it  be  carried  forward  from 
the  communion  of  a  mere  tixed  and 
settled  belief  to  the  communion  of  a 
near  and  impressive  manifestation ;  and 
the  more  your  conception  of  God  ap- 
proaches to  the  intensity  of  sense,  the 
more  will  be  your  delight  that  He,  youi 
friend,  is  brought  so  present  and  so  near 
to  you ;  and  while  the  profane  laugh  at 
all  this  as  an  enthusiastic  vision,  and 
the  lukewarm,  with  their  cold  and  es- 
tablished decencies,  are  just,  in  heart 
and  in  affection,  as  fai^from  God  as  are 
the  former,  be  you  assured,  my  brethren, 
that  you  will  never  enjoy  heaven  here- 
after if  you  have  no  relish  for  the  en- 
joyment of  heaven  ^ere ;  and  let  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  with  the  Son ; 
and  a  clear  perception  of  the  character 
of  God ;  and  a  rejoicing  sense  of  His 
mercy  in  Christ  Jesus;  and  a  bright 
overpowering  impression  of  the  grace 
and  the  majesty  of  His  character ;  and, 
in  fact,  all  those  near  views  of  Him, 
and  strong  feelings  towards  Him,  and 
that  intimate  sense  of  His  presence 
which  comes  from  a  close  and  impress- 
ive manifestation  of  God  to  the  soul — 
let  these,  I  say,  be  branded  as  they 
may  with  the  epithets  of  extravagance 
and  enthusiasm,  and  as  if  they  marked 
a  man  who  had  let  go  his  hold  of  all  the 
ordinary  principles  of  the  world,  and 
wandered  in  a  region  of  fanatical  illu- 
sion and  of  mystic  reverie — be  assured, 
my  brethren^  in  spite  of  all  this,  that 
these  are  the  very  delights  and  exerci- 
ses of  Paradise,  and  the  very  enjoy- 
ments which  shed  over  the  eternity  of 
the  redeemed  all  its  blessedness  and  all 
its  glory. 


And,  second  y — though  it  b\  ottid  be 
anticipating  a  Jttle  what  is  to  come  af- 
terwards— I  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  distinction  is  not  adverted  to 
between  a  real  faith  in  the  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  a  lively,  exhilarating  concep- 
tion of  them,  {^ow  it  is  by  faith  that 
ye  are  saved ;  and  therefore  it  is  that 
there  are  people  who  are  ever  endeavour 
ing  to  work  up  their  feelings  to  a  high 
pitch  of  Pleasurable  elevation,  and  are 
constantly  striving  after  sensible  com- 
fort, and  founding  the  most  melancholy 
conclusions  upon  their  want  of  it,  and 
think  that  surely,  as  they  have  no  lively 
manifestation  of  the  truth,  they  can  have 
no  belief  in  it,  and  are  therefore  desti- 
tute of  the  main -spring  and  the  essential 
element  of  salvation.  I  trust  I  have 
said  as  much  as*  may  convince  you  that 
faith  and  conception  are  two  different 
things;  that  while  the  former  is  the 
principle  on  which  the  salvation  of  a  sin- 
ner hinges,  the  fatter  affords  to  him  those 
enjoyments  which  are  most  congenial 
to  every  mind  that  feels  the  world  to  be 
a  pilgrimage,  and  heaven  to  be  its  home, 
and  the  exercises  of  heaven  to  be  what 
they  have  a  growing  taste  and  a  growing 
capacity  for.  But  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
made  to  appear  how  there  are  other 
fruits  and  evidences  of  faith  than  the 
clear  and  lively  discernment  of  the  spirit- 
ualities of  another  world ;  that  in  the 
midst  of  depression  there  may  be  a 
strong  exercise  of  faith  ;  that  under  the 
hidings  of  God's  countenance  there  may 
be  a  most  resolute  and  inflexible  faith ; 
that  under  the  operation  of  languid  and 
overborne  faculties  there  may  be  a  steady 
operation  of  faith  ;  that,  with  an  utter 
confusion  and  mistiness  of  the  mind 
about  what  is  unknown,  there  may  be 
a  most  determinate  cleaving  of  the  mind 
to  what 'is  known ;  that,  labouring  un- 
der the  want  of  manifestation,  there 
ma}'  at  the  same  time  be  the  having  of 
the  commandments  of  Christ,  and  the 
keeping  of  them ;  that  previous  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  last  clause  of  my 
text,  in  which  our  Saviour  promises  to 
manifest  Himself,  there  may  be  a  pro- 
cess going  on  with  the  believer  .which 
our  Saviour  will  interpret  into  an  evi- 
dence of  love  for  Himself,  and  for  which 
He  has  given  the  assurance  that  His 
Father  will  love  him  back  again,  mod 
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to  encoura^  him  in  the  path  of  obedi- 
ence, promise/that  He  will  make  all  his 
darkness  to  emerge  in  the  light  of  a 
cheering  manifestation. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  head  of  dis- 
course, under  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
Uy  before  you  the  process  of  my  text, 
^hich  all  describe  who  arrive  at  the 
promised  manifestations. 

When  iatip^ued  and  disappointed  by 
the  utter  fruitfessness  of  all  my  exertions, 
is  is  most  important  to  be  told,  as  I  am 
in  the  text  before  me,  that  the  light  I 
am  in  quest  of  is  at  the  giving  of  the 
Saviour.  This  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
It  is  said  that  Christ  shall  give  the  lis^ht. 
One  may  arrive  at  a  quiescent  belief, 
but  he  will  never  arrive  at  clearness  or 
vivacity  of  conception,  or  even  at  a  right 
belief  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
mere  steps  of  an  argument  The  wis- 
dom of  this  world  may  enable  me  to  en- 
roll a  truth  even  of  the  Bible  among  the 
articles  of  my  speculative  creed ;  but  so 
to  impress  it  upon  my  heart  as  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  comfort  or  direction,  is 
the  work  of  a  higher  hand.  I  nowun- 
derstancf  how  truth,  as  to  all  its  practi- 
cal uses,  may  be  hidden  from  the  wise 
and  the  prudent,'  and  revealed  unto 
babes;  and  when  I  return  from  the 
parade  of  demonstration,  and  wait  in  de- 
pendence and  prayer  upon  Him  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world,  I  see  how,  unless 
a  man  be  converted  and  become  as  a 
little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  Meanwhile,  I 
learn  that  so  long  as  I  toiled  separately 
from  Christy  and  out  of  the  way  which 
He  prescribed  to  us,  I  was  toiling  in 
vAi — that  I  must  keep-  by  Him  as  the 
Being  who  retains  in  His  custody  the 
light  I  am  in  quest  of — and  giving  up 
all  experiments  of  my  own,  I  must  just 
adhere,  and  that  most  scrupulously,  'to 
the  line  which  He  has  chosen  to  lay 
down  for  me. 

Be  assured,  my  brethren,  that  if  the 
saving  &ith  of  the  New  Testament  be 
not  of  ourselves,  but  the  gift  of  Grod,  no 
efibrt  of  ours  which  does  not  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  God  in  this  matter, 
will  ever  conduct  us  to  this  faith,  make 
the  effort  as  strenuously  as  you  like. 
Bring  to  it  all  the  powers  of  a  most  ar- 
gumentative   and    penetrating    under- 


standing— betake  yourselves  to  every 
such  expedient  fcr  working  within  you 
a  belief  of  the  truths  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  as  you  make  use  of  in  work- 
ing within  you  a  belief  of  the  truths  of 
political  economy,  or  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences — there  lAay  be 
some  result,  I  grant  you,  from  such  an 
intellectual  exercise;  your  objections 
may  be  silenced,  and  your  judgment  be 
subdued  out  of  all  its  resistance  to  the 
truth,  and  your  active  hostility  against 
it  be  disarmed,  and  the  mind  be  brought 
into  the  posture  of  resting  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  Christianity  is  an  authentic 
religion  from  heaven.  And  yet,  my 
brethren,  the  faith  which  you  think  to 
be  in  you  may,  in  fact,  not  be  the  saving 
faith  of  the  gospel  at  all.  When  I  read 
that  gospel,  I  see  fruits  and  influences 
assigned  to  faith  which,  in  many  thou- 
sand instances  of  speculative  acquies- 
cence, I  cannot  perceive  to  be  realized 
on  the  heart  or  on  the  life  of  those  who 
profess  it.  The  faith  of  the  gospel  is  a 
something  different  from  this,  for  it  is  a 
something  which  comes  out  of  a  new 
heart-r-it  is  a  something  which  works 
by  love — it  is  a  something  which  over- 
cometh  the  world — it  is  a  something 
which  brings  affection  and  practice,  and 
a  new  aim,  and  a  holy  walk,  and  conso- 
lation along  with  it  That  faith  about 
the  matters  of  Christianity  which  the 
power  of  argument  hath  wrought,  and 
wrought  just  in  the  same  wav  that  it 
works  a  faith  in  the  matters  of  philoso- 
phy, is  positively  a  something  belonging 
to  another  class  of  principles  altogether 
from  the  faith  which  availeth ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  it 
should  differ  from  the  other  in  the  steps 
by  which  it  is  brought  into  existence — 
that  there  should  be  a  peculiarity  about 
the  way  in  which  it  originates—that 
the  mere  operation  of  these  expedients, 
which  will  suffice  for  the  production  of 
the  former,  should  be  altogether  inade- 
quate to  the  production  of  the  latter; 
and  it  is  under  the  power  of  these  con- 
siderations— under  the  positive  experi- 
ence of  the  insufficiency  of  bare  argu- 
ment— under  a  feeling  that  a  naked  in- 
tellectual acquiescence  in  the  truth  may 
be  utterly  fruitless,  and  have  not  one 
particle  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
great  gospel  principle  belonging  to  it, 
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that  I  count  it  a  saving  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  faith'  is  not  of  our- 
selves— that  it  is  wrought  in  us  with 
power — ^that  it  is  the  gift  of  God. 

Now  it  is  very  true  that  Grod  may  be 
said  ta  manifest  Himself  in  the  act  of 
giving  faith,  and,  further,  to  manifest 
Himself  in  the  act  of  increasing  the 
faith  that  we  have  already  received. 
But,  referring  to  what  has  been  already 
said  about  the  distinction  between  faith 
and  conception,. I  do  not  think  that  in- 
variably the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
forms  all  the  manifestations  of  my  text. 
I  can  figure  to  myself  a  dulness  of  con- 
ception when  there  is  no  abatement  of 
the  principle  of  faith,  and  the  liveliness 
of  conception  with  no  additional  vigour 
given  to  that  principle.  The  truths  of 
the  gospel  may  be  brought  more  clearly 
and  more  strikingly  home  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  mind  at  one  time  than  at 
another ;  and  if  these  truths  relate  to 
the  character  of  God,  or  of  Jesus  Christ 
whom  He  hath  sent,  they  may  appear 
to  the  eye  of  the  understanding  more 
brightly  than  before  in  the  features  of 
truth,  or  holiness,  or  kindness,  or  lons^- 
suffering.  In  these  cases  the  soul  is 
enjoying  a  clearer  manifestation  of  the 
Father  or  of  the  Son: — is  exercising  a 
closer  fellowship  with  them — is  receiv- 
ing through  the  medium  of  its  mental 
perceptions  a  foretaste  of  those  pure  and 
affectionate  transports  which  will  be 
perfected  in  heaven  when  the  Divinity 
shall  reveal  Himself  in  all  the  glories 
of  an  immediate  presence  to  His  wor- 
shippers— when  all  those  features  of 
frace  and  of  majesty  which  belong  to 
tim  shall  be  placed  before  them  in  vis- 
ible and  direct  contemplation,  and  they 
shall  reap  through  all  the  ages  of  a  se- 
cure and  rejoicing  eternity  the  reward 
of  the  pure  in  heart — they  shall  see 
God.  The  glass  which  now  intercepts 
from  the  eye  of  the  mind  the  realities 
of  the  future  world  is  so  dim  that  we 
see  them  but  darkly,  and  no  power  or 
exertion  of  our  own  can  brighten  or  im- 
prove its  transparency.  But  what  we 
cannot  do  for  ourselves  Christ  can  do 
for  us.  He  expressly  claims  for  Him- 
self in  the  text  the  sovereignty  and  the 
control  in  the  work  of  those  manifesta- 
tions. He  says,  I  will  manifest  myself; 
and,  in  so  dqing,  He  gives  an  important 


practical  direction  to  the  Ician  who  seeks 
and  is  in  earnest  after  the  light  which 
be  does  not  yet  enjoy.  He  tells  him 
what  surely  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  him  to  know,  and  what  may 
have  an  essential  influence  in  guiding 
him  to  the  manifestations  which  he  as- 
pires after.  He  tells  him  that  his  own 
native  and  unassisted  powers  will  never 
lead  him  to  the  accomplishnf^nt  of  his 
object  He  gives  l^im  to  understand 
that  the  manifestations  he  is  in  quest  of 
are  in  the  hand  of  Jesus  Christ;  and 
if  there  be  any  difference  in  point  of  ef- 
fect between  the  result  of  the  process 
carried  on  without  any  reference  to  Him 
who  alone  can  give  to  that  process  all 
its  efficacy,  and  the  result  of  a  process 
carried  on  in  obedience  to  Him  with 
whom  the  efficacious  influence  is  depos- 
ited, the  informations  of  the  text  point 
the  way  bv  which  this  difference  may 
be  realfzed. 

We  already,  then,  know  as  much  as 
should  serve  to  lighten  the  dark  and 
melancholy  inquirer  of  some  of  his  anx- 
ieties. Hitherto  he  has  missed  his  ob- 
ject ;  but  perhaps  the  reason  of  this  is 
that  he  was  out  of  the  way  to  it  From 
the  moment  that  this  is  suggested,  a 
prospect  of  relief  begins  to  dawn  upon 
him,  and  the  prospect  is  inconceivably 
brightened,  when  an  infallible  ^ide 
comes  forward  with  the  offer  of  his  di- 
rection and  his  services.  It  is  well 
that  he  is  casting  about  for  light  for 
this  proves  him  to  be  awakened ;  and  to 
cheer  and  sustain  him  before  he  enters 
upon  the  way  to  it,  let  me  whisper  one 
of  the  never-failing  promises  into  his 
ear :  Awake,  0  sinner,  and  Christ  sliall 
give  thee  light  . 

First,  then,  it  appears  from  the  text, 
and  a  verse  a  little  below,  that  the  man- 
ifestations promised  by  the  Saviour  are 
fiven  to  those  who  love  the  Saviour, 
'he  text  I  have  already  set  before  you ; 
the  other  verse  is  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion respecting  these  manifestations: 
^'  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him." 

This  may  throw  the  dark  and  bewil- 
dered Christian  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  his  object  as  ever.  He  replies,  *-  0, 
but  I  do  not  love  Him ;  and  when  I  try 
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I  find  that  I  cahnot  love  Him."  The 
^ruth  is,  that  he  cannot  summon  up 
Jesus  Christ  as  a  lorcly  and  engagingf 
object  to  the  eye  of  his  mind.  He  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  manifestations, 
and  nis  poor  faculties  cannot  clothe  the 
Saviour  in  the  vivid  colours  of  reality  ; 
he  cannot  form  Him  into  a  picture  on 
which  his  fancy  may  rest  ana  be  grati^ 
fied.  'This  is  his  aim  ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
chooses  to  humble  him  into  a  conviction 
of  his  vanity  ;  He  checks  his  adventur- 
ous flight  into  the  region  of  invisibles. 
The  man  wets  daring  enough  to  carry 
his  creative  imagination  into  the  other 
world  ;  but  he  fbund  no  rest  to  the  sole 
of  his  foot.  and.  baffled  in  the  enterpise, 
be  falls  from  it  in  despair.  Why,  he  is 
precipitating  the  business.  To  u^e  a 
homely  phrase — and  let  us  not  disdain 
to  press  any  phrase  into  the  service  of 
illustrating  a  subject  so  deeply  interest- 
ing to  all  of  us — he  is  cutting  before  the 
pomt  'The  manifestations  which  he 
must  be  content  to  wait  for,  and  to  work 
for  in  the  prescribed  way,  he  attempts 
to  form  by  the  creative  energy  of  his 
own  talents.  Christ  will  give  him  light 
if  he  do  as  he  is  bid  ;  but  this  high  at- 
tribute of  commanding  the  light  to  shine 
oat  6f  darkness  he  must  not  arrogate  to 
himself  Now  this  is  what  he  is  doing 
when  he  sets  up  his  own  arbitrary  test 
of  love  to  the  Saviour ;  and  no  wonder 
if,  upon  the  application  of  this  test  to 
the  state  of  his  own  heart,  he  is  heard 
to  exclaim,  "  I  cannot  love  Him  ;"  but 
give  up  your  own  test,  and  take  to  the 
test  which  your  Saviour  lays  down  for 
you.  It  is  a  familiar  and  a  practicable 
test,  and  is  well  calculated  to  check  the 
aerial  fancy  which  has  hitherto  occu- 
pied and  misled  you.  *•  He  who  hath 
my  commandments,  who  hath  received 
them,  and  knowing  them  to  be  mine, 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me," 
Let  us  go,  then,  to  the  command- 
ments ;  and  though  we  lost  ourselves 
in  the  unauthorized  exercises  of  fancy, 
we  shall  not  be  so  apt  to  lose  ourselves 
in  the  obviousness  of  a  prescribed  task. 
We  shall  there  find  a  plain  and  intelli- 
gible way  to  the  thing"  we  are  in  quest 
of ;  and  Christ,  at  His  good  time,  will 
givie  us  these  manifpstations  which  it  is 
our  duty  patienUy  to .  wait  for,  if  we 


fiimly  persevere  in  the  course  that  leadi 
to  them. 

But  let  us  descend  to  particulars — ^let 
us  take  up  the  very  first  commandment 
of  this  chapter,  "  Ye  believe  in  Gk)d,  be- 
lieve also  in  me."  Some  may  think 
that  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  m  clear- 
ing away  the  darkness ;  for,  under  the 
remaining  influence  of  the  error  which 
I  have  been  attempting  to  expose,  they 
may  think  that  to  believe  in  Christ, 
Christ  should  stand  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  their  mind  in  all* the  impressiveness 
of  a  specific  form.  But  what !  is  it  nee* 
essary  to  have  a  bright  and  special  con- 
ception of  a  being  before  we  can  put 
faith  in  the  word  of  his  testimony  ?  No, 
it  is  not.  There  are  thousands  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ  and  would  stake  all  they 
hold  dear  in  the  world  upon  the  truth 
of  his  declarations,  and^yet  v©  utter 
strangers  to  any  bright  or  exhilarating 
view  of  the  Saviour.  I  will  not  vouch 
for  their  sensible  comfort;  but,  upon 
the  strength  of  the  saying,  that  he 
who  belie veth  shall  enter  into  life,  I 
vouch  for  their  safety.  The  time  is 
coming,  I  promise  them,  when  their 
hearts  shall  be  blest  by  lively  and  en- 
dearing images  of  Christ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  I  call  upon  them,  though 
they  cannot  bring  their  conceptions  to 
a  distinct  view  of  the  Saviour,  to  keep 
their  convictions  steady  and  unshaken 
in  the  faith  of  Him.  Hold  by  this  as 
the  anchor  of  your  soul,  that  what  He 
hath  said  is  true ;  and  like  those  who 
against  hope  believed  in  hope,  your  faith 
will  prove  itself  a  firmer  principle  by 
maintaining  its  vigour  even  in  that  sea- 
son of  darkness  when  the  other  powers 
and  exercises  of  the  mind  refuse  to  go 
along  with  it — ^when  cheerfulness  has 
fled,  when  sight  givies  you  not  an  object 
to  rest  upon,  and  conception  labours  in 
vain  after  images  of  jo)^  Why,  my 
brethren,  in  pity  and  accommodation  to 
the  weaknesses  of  our  feeble  nature, 
God  promises  life  to  them  not  who  con- 
ceive brightly,  or  who  imagine  vividly, 
of  the  Saviour,  but  to  those  who  believe 
in  His  name.  He  leaves  us  not  to  wan- 
der among  the  uncertainties  of  fancy; 
but  He  gives  us  a  familiar  and  palpable 
name  on  which  to  rest  our  confidence. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  summon  up  ar 
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image  of  the  Saviour,  but  I  can  at  all 
times  lay  hold  of  His  name ;  and  unto 
the  invisible  Being  who  bears  it  I  will 
ascribe  all  the  power,  and  truth,  and 
Kindness  which  I  find  ascribed  to  Him 
in  the  New  TesiAraent.  I  will  cleave 
to  the  saying, "  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
in  my  name,  that  will  I  do."  On  this 
I  shall  rest  my  salvation,  for  I  shall 
cease  not  to  pray  for  it  in  the  name  of 
Christ  On  this  I  shall  rest  my  hope 
of  the  promised  manifestations,  for  in 
the  name  of  Christ*  I  will  put  up  my 
prayers  for  them.  On  this  I  shall  rest 
my  security  for  keeping  all  his  com- 
mandments, for  I  will  go  to  Him,  or, 
at  least  I  will  make  mention  of  His 
name,  i^hen  I  implore  the  will  and  the 
power  of  doing  all  things  through  Him 
strengthening  me. 

Thus  furmAed,  I  pass  on  to  the  other 
commandments ;  and  v^hile  some,  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  Christianity,  ramble 
in  pursuit  of  frames,  and  raptures,  and 
manifestations,  let  me  take  the  humble 
but  obvious  path  of  duty  which  my  Sa- 
viour lays  before  me.  Thus  would  I  re- 
lieve myself  of  the  pains  of  uncertainty ; 
and,  instead  of  walking  on  unknown 
ground,  with  no  other  light  to  direct  me 
than  the  sparks  of  my  own  kindling,  I 
•go  to  the  plain  way  of  our  Saviour's 
commandments,  and  rejoice  to  think 
that,  while  performing  the  very  least  of 
them,  I  am  taking  the  very  nearest  road 
to  the  light  which  I  aspire  after.  Kind 
and  merciful  provision !  I  would  be 
overwhelmed  m  the  darkness  of  the 
higher  exercises,  if  I  were  called  upon 
at  this  moment  to  prove  a  rapture  which 
I  do  not  feel,  and  to  rejoice  in  a  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  the  Son  which 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  experi- 
enced. There  is  a  veil  between  me 
and  those  higher  exercises,  and  to  pene- 
trate beyond  this  veil,  there  must  come 
down  upon  me  from  above  the  light  of 
a  clearer  manifestation  than  I  have  yet 
gotten.  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of  these 
manifestations.  How  could  I,  in  the 
face  of  my  tfixt^  and  in  the  face  of  sober 
and  declared  experience  from  the  mouth 
of  many  thousaitAs  of  Christians  ?  No, 
I  do  not  deny  them ;  1  long  to  realize 
them.  But,  0  merciful  provision  to  the 
babes  in  Christ  Jesus!  to  reach  this 
g^round,  which  is  still  dark  to  them, 


there  is  a  path  set  before  them  which 
wayfaring  men,  though  fools,  may.  walk 
in.  Jesus  Christ  has  poured  the  clear- 
est light  over  the  everyday  path  o. 
duty,  and  has  given  the  solemn  author- 
ity of  a  requirement  from  Him'  to  Hia 
lessons  and  His  laws.  The  higher  ex- 
ercises may  be  to  me  incomprehensible : 
but  surely  there  is  nothing  incompre. 
hensible  in  the  exercise  of  kindness 
among  the  needy,  in  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience among  the  irksome,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  forgiveness  among  the  injurious. 
I  must  wait  until  I  obtain  light  and 
capacity  for  the  one ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  let  me  firmly  attach  myself  to  the 
other  On  the  ground  of  obvious  and 
plainly  revealed  duty. .  let  me  make  a 
straight  path  for  my  feet ;  let  me  re- 
joice that  I  have,  found  something  which 
I  clearly  and  certainly  know  to  be  the 
will  of  my  Saviour  concerning  me ;  and 
strengthened  by  that  Spirit  which,  in 
simple  dependence  upon  the  promise,  I 
have  only  to  pray  for,  let  me  yield  a 
willing  performance,  and -keep  by  the 
commandments.  The  Saviour  is  not 
blind  to  what  is  going  on  in  me.  He 
see;  it ;  and,  0  encouraging  promise  to 
a  dark,  and  forlorn,  and  alienated  crea- 
ture, he  accepts  it  as  the  evidence  of 
love.  In  His  good  time  He  will  send 
help  from  tho  sanctuary ;  He  will  give 
light  and  manifestation  to  my  souL  As 
yet  I  may  enjoy  it  not;  but  I  shall 
wait  for  it,  and  in  so  doing,  I  am  only 
keeping  another  of  the  commandments. 
^'Wait  upon  the  Lord;"  let  me  fear  the 
Lord ;  let  me  obey  the  voice  of  His  ser- 
vant ;  and  even  though  I  walk  in  dark- 
ness and  have  no  light,  let  me  trust  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  stay  upon 
my  Grod.  It  is  a  good  thing  quietly  to 
wait  for  the  promised  deliverance.* 

L  am  sensible  that  this  is  reversing 
the  process  which  many  attempt,  and 
which  many  fail  in.  Why,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  their  course  they  get 
out  of  sight  from  all  their  acquaint- 
ances ;  they  can  talk  of  their  joys  and 
their  experiences,  while,  by  their  habit- 
ual neglect  of  the  plainer  duties,  they 
disgrace  the  good  cause  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  rjre  without,  and  prove  to 
them  who  are  within  that  they  art 

*  iKdfth  L  10 ;  Lameat  UL  W. 
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walking  in  sparks  of  their  own  kind- 
ling. Such  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 
But  do  you,  my  brethren,  keep  by  the 
process  of  my  text  Oive  your  earnest- 
ness to  the  every-day  ikities  of  the  gos- 
t)ely  and  force  the  testimony  of  the  world 
>y  your  display  of  its  virtues  and  its 
accomplishments.  The  men  of  the  world 
laugh  at  the  Experiences  of  tlie  advanced 
and  cultivated  Christian  ;  but  do  you 
put  them  to  silence  by  a  firm  and  con- 
sistent exhibition  of  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  or  lovely,  or  honest,  or  of  good 
report  Then  in  time  you  will  realize 
the  description  of  the  apostle,  ^^  As  un- 
known, and  yet  well  known."  Be  well 
known  in  the  world  for  your  integrity, 
for  your  honour^  for  your  humanity,  for 
your  active  and  disinterested  benevo- 
lence, for  all  that  the  world,  dark  and 
undiscerning  as  it  is,  knows  how  to 
applaud  and  how  to  sympathize  with. 
But  in  respect  to  the  life  that  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God ;  in  respect  to  the 
manifestations  of  my  text ;  in  respect 
to  fellowship  with  the  Fathei:  and  Son  ; 
in  respect  to  their  taking  up  an  abode 
with  you  by  the  Spirit,  ancf  those  bod- 
ies of  yours  becoming  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  why,  in  respect  of  all 
these,  you  must  lay  your  account  with 
being  utterly  unknown.  This  they  do 
not  understand,  for  they  do  not  expe- 
rience it,  and  the  Saviour  manifests 
Himself  to  you  in  such  a  way  as  he 
tloes  not  unto  the  world. 

Oh  that  what  I  have  said  could  be 
converted  into  a  lesson  of  patience  or 


of  comfort  with  any  melancholy  Chris- 
tian who  may  now  hear  me  !  To  divert 
his  melancholy,  I  give  him  something 
to  do,  and  refer  him  for  his  daily  task 
to  those  duties  of  the  New  Testament 
which  are  of  daily  and  hourly  recur- 
rence. This  is  the  way  revealed  in 
my  text  for  conducting  you  to  the  mani- 
festations you  long  aiter.  Weeks,  and 
months,  and  years  may  elapse  before 
they  arrive ;  but  believe  and  persevere, 
for  this  is  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints.  There  may  at  this  moment  be 
a  dark  screen  between  you  and  the 
cheering  light  of  our  Saviour's  manifes- 
tations ;  but  surely  there  is  no  such 
screen  over  the  lessons  of  your  daily 
walk ;  the  duties  of  mutual  love  and 
mutual  forbearance ;  the  prayer  for 
grace  and  light  in  our  Saviour's  name ; 
and  the  faith,  howevel  faint  its  impres- 
sions on  your  comforts  may  be,  that 
God  is  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  the 
time  of  your  deliverance  is  coming. 
Hold  fast  by  what  you  do  see,  and  God 
in  His  good  time  will  reveal  what  you 
do  not  see.  Hold  fast  by  known  duties, 
and  you  will  come^  to  experience  what 
are  yet  unknown  and  unfelt  privilegea 
God  will  do  for  you  exceeding  abund- 
antly beyond  what  you  have  now  the 
power  either  of  thinking  or  of  asking 
for.  He  wiU  throw  a  radiance  over 
your  heavenly  contemplations ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  witness  with  your 
own  spirit  that  you  are  indeed  His 
children. 


SERMON  XIV. 

Defence  of  Religiotie  JSntkusiasm,* 

**  But  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Feetns ;  bat  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  sobet- 
ness."— Acts  zxtL  25. 


It  might  be  difficult  to  give  a  defini- 
tion of  madness :  but  it  is  not  so  difficult 
to  understand  the  circumstances  which 
often  dispose  a  neighbourhood  to  fasten 
the  imputation  of  itiadness  on  any  indi- 
vidua..     It  strikes  me  that  the  leading 

*  Proaohed  at  KUmany,  Sd  ApriU  1814.    At  Cupar, 
19th  Febmafy,  ISift.    At  Glasgow,  13th  Augoqt,  1815. 


circumstance  which  gives  rise  to  such 
an  imputation  is  a  great  devotion  of 
mind  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to 
some  one  theme  or  subject  which  his 
acqucdntrjices  around  him  do  not  un- 
derstand and  do  not  sympathize  with. 
They  cannot  ent6r  into  his  tastes  oi 
feelings  or  pursuits^  and  therefore  they 
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call  him  unreasonable ;  and,  if  he  give 
his  whole  mind  to  the  subject,  they^  call 
him  mad.  He  has  suflfered  some  un- 
accountable topic  to  run  away  with 
him ;  and  because  it  is  a  topic  which 
has  no  attraction  for  them,  they  pro- 
nounce the  man  who  is  so  run  away 
with  to  be  under  the  influence  of  de- 
rargement.  Wte  doubt  hot  that  a  soli- 
tary star-gazer  in  some  remote  or  High- 
land valley,  where  astronomy  was  never 
heard  of,  would  fall  under  this  impu- 
tation, and  all  his  apparatus  of  books 
and  telescopes  would  only  serve  to  con- 
firm it.  It  is  true  that  now-a-days  such 
a  valley  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with ; 
astronomers  are  admitted  to  all  the 
credit  of  rationality ;  but  this  would  not 
have  happened  had  there  been  only  one 
astronomer  in  the  world.  They  have 
appeared  id  sufficient  number  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  and  the  certainty  of 
those  prieictical  results  which  all  may 
appreciate,  gives  a  credit  to  those  ab- 
stract and  difficult  speculations,  of  which 
a  few  only  are  capable.  Still,  however, 
there  are  some  obscure  and  illiterate 
districts  where  the  honours  of  astronomy 
are  unknown,  or  where  only  a  lew  are 
enlightened  enough  to  acknowledge 
them  ;  and  should  one  of  these  few 
give  himself,  devotedly  to,  the  science, 
he  would  share  the  fate  of  the  minstrel: 
"  Some  might  call  him  wondrous  wise, 
but  some  pronounce  him  mad." 

Now,  tny  brethren,  I  appeal  to  you 
from  this  judgment,  and  ask  if,  in  point 
of  truth,  you  thiuk  it  a  fair  one  ?  Is  not 
the  charge  of  madness  fastened  upon  the 
individual  in  question  just  because  he  is 
wiser  and  abler,  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellectual  dignity  than  the  people 
around  him  ?  Do  not  you  see  that  if 
the  estimate  were  to  be  formed  on  the 
mere  strength  of  votes  and  of  numbers, 
it  might  be  a  delusive  one  ?  Should  not 
the  qaestioniof  his  madness  be  tried 
upon  its  own  principles  ?  and  were  it  so 
tried,  would  it  not  be  clear  as  day  that, 
while  he  was  standing  on  a  respectable 
elevation,  the  little  wond  of  his  acquaint- 
ances were  groveling  in  all  the  bigotry 
of  ignorance  i  And  would  not  this  have 
been  equally  true,  though  in  the  great 
world  thero  had  only  b^a  one  astrono- 
mer ?  Au  the  world  might  have  thought 
him  mad,  but  all  the  world  would  have 


been  wrong ;  and  his  memory  woold 
have  been  handed  down  with  ridicule 
only  because  in  the  high  attribates  of 
genius  and  contemplation  he  stood  the 
greatest  and  moit  distinguished  of  the 
species. 

A  man  may  carry  in  his  mind  an  en- 
tire devotedness  to  astronomy,  and  a 
man  may  carry  in  his'  mind  an  entire 
devotedness  to  religion,  and  in  both 
cases  there  may  be  a  circle  of  observers 
who  refuse  to  sympathize  and  go  along 
with  him.  It  is  true  that  religion  is 
not  purely  an  intellectual  subject — ^its 
peculiarities  are  not  confined  to  matters 
of  speculation — they  extend  to  the  con- 
duct, and  may  be  exemplified  by  men 
of  the  humblest  talents  and  lowest 
walks  in  society.  Still,  however,  where 
there  is  a  want  of  sympathy  there  will 
.  be  a  disposition  to  ridicule — a  disposi- 
tion to  give  names  and  to  throw  out 
imputations,  and  to  fasten  the  charges 
of  madness  and  melancholy  and  Metho- 
dism on  the  man  who  is  altogether  a 
Christian.  *  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  such  an  imputation  should  be  pre- 
ferred against  him  who  is  a  Christian  in 
the  full  extent  and  significancy  of  the 
term  for  the  very  principle  which  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  imputation,  and  serves 
to  explain  it.  is  expressly  asserted  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  principle  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy and  common  understanding  be- 
tween the  men  of  vital  Christianity  and 
the  men  of  the  world.  "  Ye  are  not  of 
thB  world/*  says  our  Saviour,  ''therefore 
the  world  hated  you."  The  children  of 
this  world  are  spoken  of  as  a  iotally  dif- 
ferent order  of  beings  from  the  children 
of  light.  Christians  are  called  upon  not 
to  be  conformed  to  the  world,  but  to  be 
conformed  to  something  else,  which  we 
may  be. sure  was  very  difierent  from  the 
world.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is 
said  to  he  foolishness  with  God,  and 
with  those  therefore  to  whom  the  Sa- 
viour hath  given  power  to  become  the 
children  of  God.  And,  finally,  such  is 
the  want  of  understanding  be.'  vixt 
Christians  and  the  men  of  the  world  that 
John  says  of  himself  and  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples, '•  The  world  knoweth  us  not  j" 
'•  marvel  not  if  the  world  hate  you." 

Here,  then,  we  behold  Christians 
placed    in    those   very   circumstaacd 
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where  they  are  exposed  lo  the  full  opera- 
don  of  the  principle  which  I  have  beeii 
illustrating.  If  Christians  indeed,  they 
will  with  their  tvhole  mind  serve  the 
Lord  JesuS)  and  eive  their  whole  heart 
to  a  business  in  which  the  world  cannot 
sympathize  with  them.  This  direction 
of  all  their  faculties  to  what  to  the  world 
at  large  is  an  unknown  and  unaccount- 
able object;  is  the  very  thing  which  will 
bring  down  the  full  cry  of  ridicule  upon 
them.  It  throws  them  at  a  distance 
(rom  the  tastes  and  enjoyments  of  ordi- 
nary men.  It  makes  the  Christians  of 
the  present  day  what  Christians  were  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles — a  peculiar 
people:  It  is  this  peculiarity  which 
holds  them  up  to  the  mockisries  of  the 
world.  They  are  outnumbered,  and  the 
loudest  laugh  must  rise  -from  the  multi- 
tude on  the  broad  way.  In  the  game 
of  ridicule,  indeed,  they  will  have  it  all 
to  themselves,  for  Christians  are  not  dis- 
posed to  laugh,  but  to  pity.  Th^ir  only 
weapons  are  the  still  small  voice  of  per- 
suasion, and  the  mildness  of  an  anec- 
tionate  behaviour.  But  all  this  will  not 
save  them  from  being  laughed  at ;  and 
if  we  heat  of  the  oddities  of  the  solitary 
and  abstruse  and  devoted  astronomer, 
we  are  sure  to  hear  also  of  the  oddities 
of  the  entire  and  devoted  Christian, 

It  is  true,  that  if  all  or  even  the  ma- 
jority were  decided  Christians,  they 
would  present  such  a  countenance  to 
the  world  as  to  silence  the  voice  of  ridi- 
cule. Christianity  would  cease  to  be 
that  peculiar  thing  which  provokes  men 
to  laugh  at  it  Go  to  a  Moravian  vil- 
lage, and  you  meet  not  with  a  few 
Christian  individuals,  but  with  a  Chris- 
tian society,  where  the  virtues  of  the 
gospel  are  exemplified  in  all  their  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  fulness — where  ev- 
ery day  of  the  week  wears  a  Sabbath 
complexion,  and  every  sentence  that  falls 
from  them  is  tinctured  with  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  New  Testament — where 
Biich  a  faith  as  theologians  only  describe 
animates  every  heart,  and  such  a  cha- 
rity as  poets  only  dream  of  is  realized  in 
the  practice  of  eveyy  individual — where 
all  live  not  to  themselves,  but  to  the  Re- 
deemer who  diod  for  them— where  ev- 
ery other  business  is  made*  subservient 
Co  the  business  of  piety — where  this  ap- 
pears to  be  the  main  concern,  whether 
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at  work  among  their  families,  or  in  those 
assemblies  of  Jove,  where  music  falls  in 
the  gracious  strains  of  sacred ness  and 
peace  upon  the  ear  of  the  wandering 
traveller.  Holy  men  !  you  have  indeed 
chosen  the  better  part,  and  have  with- 
drawn to  the  quietness  of  your  own  vil- 
lages from  a  world  that  is  not  worthy 
of  you!  Had  you  mingled  with  us, 
your  good  would  have  been  called  evil— . 
nor  would  all  the  mildness  of  your  vir 
tues  have  saved  you  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  our  contempt.  The  imputations 
of  madness  and  Methodism  would  have 
been  lifted  up  against  you,  and  the 
world's  dread  laugh  would  have  been 
sure  to  have  followed  the  men  who  give 
up  all  for  eternity. 

Now,  I  have  to  put  the  same  question 
to  you  as  before — Is  this  judgment  a 
fair  one  ?  Should  not  the  question  be 
tried  upon  its  own  merits  ?  or  are  we  to 
suffer  the  mere  strength  of  numbers  to 
carry  it?  Does  it  follow  that  we  are 
wrong,  because  the  weight  of  numbers 
is  against  us  ?  Why,  the  weight  of 
numbers  is  against  Christianity  in  its 
present  form — that  is  against  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  New  Testament ;  but  we 
should  think  of  the  many  who  crowd 
the  way  to  destruction  and  the  few  who 
find  the  way  to  eternal  life — ^we  should 
think  of  the  little  flock,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  world  lying  in  wickedness  on 
the  other — we  should  think  of  the  very 
thing  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men  being  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  being  in 
them  that  perish  foolishness — these,  and 
other  truths  resting  on  the  same  solemn 
authority,  we  should  think  of,  before  we 
give  way  to  the  clamorous  contempt  of 
the  multitude,  or  suffer  the  ridicule  of 
the  majority  to  overbear  us.  , 

The  term  expressive  of  contempt  va« 
ries  with  the  a^e  and  country.  Paul 
was  called  mad  in  the  judgment-hall  of 
Cesarea.  A  man  with  the  devotedness 
of  Paul  would  in  the  court  of  Charles 
II.  have  been  called  a  Puritan — in  a 
conclave  of  high  churchmen  he  would 
be  called  a  Methodist — in  our  tasteful 
and  literary  circles  he  would  be  called  a 
fanatic — in  a  party  of  ecclesiastics  where 
coldness  passes  for  rationality}  he  vould 
be  called  an  enthusiast — and  in  private 
life,  where  secularity  and  indifferenct 
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form  the  tame  and  nuceviating  features 
of  almost  every  company,  he  would,  if 
altogether  a  Christian,  be*  spoken  of  as 
a  man  whose  wrong-headed  peculiari- 
ties rendered  him  a  very  odd  and  unnat- 
ural exception  to  the  general  character 
of  the  spe>ji€S. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  discourse  I 
shall  attempt  to  reduce  what  is  com- 
monly laughed  at  as  enthusiasm  into  its 
leading  ingredients,  and  to  prove  that 
the  men  who  possess  such  enthusiasm 
as  this  are  not  mad,  but  that  their  words 
and  their  ways  are  truth  and  soberness. 

The  tirst  ingredient  is  a  deep  sense  of 
eternity  in  the  heart — leading  him  who 
has  it  to  live  by  the  powers  of  a  world 
to  come.  We  have  here  both  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  conduct — such  a  principle 
as  receives  no  countenance  from  this 
world's  sympathy,  and  such  a  conduct 
as  receives  no  countenance  from  this 
world's  example.  "  They  both  serve  to 
mark  a  peculiar  character — to  .remove 
him  to  a  distance  from  the  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  other  men — to  throw  him 
out  of  the  range  of  their  sympathy.  An 
air  of  peculiarity  is,  to  the  undiscerning 
eye  of  the  world,  an  air  of  folly  and  ex- 
travagance. It  provokes  ridicule — it 
brings  down  epithets  of  contempt — it  is 
construed  into  some  perverse  and  unac- 
countable direction  of  the  understand- 
ing. The  light  and  the  frivolous  laugh, 
and  your  cold,  rational  judicious  men 
wonder  at  this  devotedness  of  mind  to 
an  object  which  they  cannot  go  along 
with.  The  man  who  walks  by  faith, 
and  not  by  sight,  is  altogether  out  of 
their  element,  and  they  cannot  breathe 
with  comfort  in  his.  There  is  a  barrier 
betwixt  them,  and  till  the  mighty  Spirit 
call  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and 
open  (heir  eyes,  which  are  now  blinded 
by  the  god  of  this  world,  the  barrier  is 
impassdble.  The  man  whose  main  con- 
cern is  eternity  is  at  antipodes  with  the 
general  run  of  people  in  the  world.  Go 
at  random  into  any  company,  and  tell 
me  what  else  is  talked  of  than  the  pri- 
ces, and  the  news,  and  the  entertain- 
ments of  the  day  which  passes  over 
them.  Every  topic  is  temporal;  and 
surely,  surely  if  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  every 
desire,  every  feeling,  every  aflection  is 
towards  what  is  temporal.     Will  not  the 


man  who  has  his  conversation  in  heaf 
ven—  will  not  the  man  who  rejoices  io 
hope  of  the  coming  glory — ^will  not  the 
man  who  labours  for  the  meat  that  en- 
dureth  unto  everlasting  life — will  not 
the  man  who  is  diligent  to  be  found 
without  spot  and  blameless  on  that 
mighty  and  decisive  day  which  is  to 
usher  m  the  march  of  eternity — will  not 
such  a  man  be  an  exception  and  a  rarity 
among  the  secular  companies  of  the 
world?  Yes,  he  will;  and  the  only 
way  to  escape  their  derision  would  be  to 
confine  the  elevation  of  his  principles  to 
the  silence  and  the  solitude  of  his  own 
bosom.  If  he  dares  to  whisper  them, 
he  is  disgraced«and  stared  at,  or  the  loud 
laug&  of  all  his  acquaintances  is  ready 
to  overwhelm  him. 

But  surely,  surely  it  is  he,  and  not 
they,  who  is  on*  the  side  of  truth  and 
soberness.  Were  I  asked  what  is  that 
which  mainly  distinguishes  wisdom 
from  folly,  I  would  say  that  it  is  the 
power  tind  the  habit  of  anticipation. 
An  infant  has  no  anticipation.  It  Is 
the  creature  of  present  appearances.  It 
rambles  with  a  delighted  eye  from  one 
object  to  another ;  and  if  its  amuse- 
ment be  wrested  from  it  for  a  single 
instant* it  abandons  itself  to  despair,  nor 
does  the  prospect  of  what  is  to  come 
round  again  the  next  minute  offer  any 
alleviation  to  its  simple  and  unreflect- 
ing bosom.  The  infant  rises  to  a  school- 
boy, and  the  power  of  anticipation  is 
formed  in  him.  He  can  look  forward 
to  the  joys  of  the  next  holiday — they 
soothe  the  irksomeness  of  his  confine- 
ment-:— ^they  make  him  faithful  to  his 
task,  and  prove  that  he  can  gather 
something  irom  futurity  to  guide  and 
to  encourage  him.  At  the  end  of  his 
boyhood  I  see  a  further  stretch  of  an- 
ticipation. He  verges  toward  the  grave 
and  serious  and  calculating  ;;nan.  Ht 
looks  thoughtful,  and  can  talk  of  his 
wishes  and  his  plans  beyond  the  period 
of  his  apprenticeship.  The  stream  of 
years  carries  him  on  to  confirmed  man- 
hood, and  gives  the  last  finish  to  his 
range  of  temporal  anticipation.  He 
can  now  take  a  farther  look  into  futa 
rity — he  can  think  of  that  competency 
which  is  to  be  the  fruit  of  his  accumu- 
lations, and  that  retirement  which  is  tc 
dignify  the  evening  of  his  days — he 
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look  forward  to  the  settlement  of 
those  children  who  are  now  frolicking 
in  infancy  around  him ;  and  the  light 
plpyfulness  of  their  hearts,  joying  in 
ihn  present,  and  caring  for  nothing  be- 
yond it.  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
state  of  heart  in  the  parent,  brooding 
ill  serious  calculation  over  the  plans  of 
a  distant  futurity.  He  hath  become  a 
man,  and  put  away  childish  things,  and 
you  look  upon  the  change  as  respecta- 
ble and  manly ;  but  tell  me,  my  breth- 
ren, upon  what  mysterious  principle  it 
is,  that  if  the  same  anticipation  shall 
Iztend  itd  flighfc^  a  little  way  further, 
and  pierce  beyond  the  curtain  of  the 
grave,  it  loses  in  the  sight  of  the  major- 
ity of  this  world  all  its  honour,  and  the 
terms  of  fanaticism  and  folly  are  em- 
ployed to  cover  it  with  disgrace  ?  An- 
ticipation is  the  very  feature  of  the  mind 
which  distinguishes  wisdom  from  folly, 
which  distinguishes  manhood  from  in- 
fancy. It  is  that  feature  the  want  of 
which  is  idiotism,  and  the  presence  of 
which  is  sense  and  understanding ;  and 
that  man  is  the  wisest  of  the  wise  who, 
in  the  calculations  of  trade,  or  politics, 
or  war.  can  wci^h  the  most  distant  con- 
sequences,  and  who  from  the  eminence 
of  his  superior  discernment  can  com- 
mand the  farthest  view  into  that  re- 
gion of  futurity  which  lies  before  him. 
Surely,  on  this  very  principle  the  man 
still  wiser  than  lie  is  the  Methodist  or 
the  Moravian,  whom  you  despise ; — he 
who  caii  renounce  the  world  for  eternity 
— ^he  who  can  sacrifice  'the  present  en- 
joyment for  the  distant  advantage  of  a 
place  in  heaven — he  who,  while  death 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  plans  and  the 
prospects  of  worldly  men,  can  carry  his 
anticipation  beyond  it  and  make  it  his 
business  to  lay  up  for  immortality.  You 
admire  the  far-sighted  sagacity  of  wise 
and  reflecting  men.  The  man  who  is 
altogether  a  Christian  sees  farther  than 
any  of  them.  He  shoots  ahead  of  them 
all — he  stands  on  a  higher  eminence, 
and  a  mightier  range  of  prospect  is 
submitted  to  him.  Is  this  the  man 
whom  you  call  mad,  and  whom  your 
sober  and  secular  and  business  men 
wonder  at  for  his  enthusiasm?  Yes, 
it  is  very  true  there  is  a  diflerence  in 
their  objects ; — they  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth — ^he  looks  beyond 


the  grave,  and  shapes  his  measures  by 
what  he  knows  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side  of  it  Time  will  show  on 
which  side  the  madness  lies ;  she  will 
carry  us  forward  to  our  death-beds,  and 
then  she  will  arbitrate  the  question. 
Yes !  you  men  of  the  world>,  who  were 
so  wise  in  your  generation,  you  perhaps 
gained  the  objects  you  were  aiming  at 
— but  where  are  they  now  ?  They  are 
all  over  and  gone,  and  you  look  back 
upon  them  as  the  frivolities  of  an  idiot 
dream.  Look  at  the  children  of  light  ; 
they  only  can  die  in  peace,  for  their 
futurity  is  richly  provided  for,  and  the 
way  which  le&ds  to  such  a  provision  in 
surely  a  way  of  truth  and  soberness. 

The  next  ingredient  of  that  mndness 
with  which  Paul,  and  every  Christian 
like  Paul,  is  liable  to  be  charged,  is  a 
deep  sense  of  God  leading  him  who  has 
it  to  do  all  things  to  His  glory.  You 
will  all  admit  the  singularity  of  such  a 
character,  and  the  transition  is  not  very 
far  in  this  world's  estimate  from  what 
is  singlar  to  what  is  odd.  and  from  what 
is  odd  to  what  is  ridiculous.  Strange, 
that  an  entire  dedication  of  man  to  his 
Maker  should  bring  down  upon  him 
epithets  of  contempt !  But  so  it  is. 
The  very  term  in  the  English  language 
most  expressive  of  devotedness  to  God, 
has  become  in  the  mouth  of  many  an 
epithet  of  disgrace.  That  term  is  god- 
liness ;  and  it  must  be  familiar  to  some 
who  now  hear  me,  that  to  say  of  a  man, 
"  he  is  one  of  the  godly,"  is  the  most 
effectual  way  of  tricking  him  out  to  the 
laughter  of  his  acquaintances.  How 
are  we  to  account  for  that  fear  which 
many  labour  under  of  being-  detected  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause prayer  is  the  object  of  ridicule  ? 
The  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep 
raises  many  a  Christian  from  his  knees, 
and  the  presence  of  a  worldly  visitor 
forces  many  a  parent  to  suspend  the 
worship  of  God  in  his  family.  To  pass 
from  no  fiunily  worship  at  all  to  the  ob- 
servance of  it  once  a  day — or  to  pass 
from  the  observance  of  it  once  a  day  to 
a  morning  and  an  evening  sacrifice- 
would  be  put  down  by  many  as  an  ap- 
proach to  the  extravagance  of  Method- 
ism. The  voice  of  psalms  heard  from 
the  house  of  a  man  who  had  just  be^n 
U    signalize  himself  by  his  religion^ 
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would  provoke  the  merriment  of  many 
of  his  townsmen.  I  bring  forward  all 
this,  because  the  most  effectual  method 
of  establishing  a  position  is  to  rest  upon 
fapts ;  and  they  go  to  prove  that  a  prin- 
ciple the  most  fitted  to  dignify  human 
beings  is  held  by  hun^an  beings  in  dis- 
grace— that  the  praise  of  his  fellow-men 
is  often  withheld  from  him  who  seeks  the 
friendship  of  his  God ;  and,  strange  to 
tell,  that  by  the  voice  of  many  a  society, 
he  is  the  mo^t  degraded  who  most  close- 
ly and  most .  frequently  approaches  to 
the  Monarch  of  the  Universe ! 

But  devotedness  to  God  is  a  principle, 
and  prayer  is  only  one-  of  the  expres- 
sions of  it.  If  the  principle  exist,  it 
will  not  confine  itself  to  this  one  expres- 
Vith  the  perfect  man,  it  will  give 


sion. 


direction  to  every  step  of  his  conduct, 
and  throw  a  colour  and  an  aspect  of 
sacredness  over  the  whole  of  his  history. 
With  this  principle  in  his  heart,  let, 
him  go  into  a  company,  and  if,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  G^d,  he  tries  to 
minister  that  which  is  to  the  use  of  edi- 
fying, is  there  no  danger  of  his  being 
rated  as  an  enthusiast?  With  this 
principle  let  him  go  to  a  market,  and 
if  in  that  scene  where  dexterity  is  ap- 
plauded, and  a  thousand  convenient 
falsehoods  are  uttered  without  remorse, 
and  listened  to  without  indignation,  he 
tries  to  acquit  himself  with  simplicity 
and  godly  sincerity,  is  there  no  danger 
of  his  bemg  laughed  at  as  a  simpleton  ? 
With  this  principle  let  him  go  to  Par- 
liament, and  however  pure  tne  benevo- 
lence or  splendid  the  patriotism  of  what 
he  pleads  for,  is  there  no  danger  of  his 
being  branded  as  a  saint  or  a  hypocrite  ? 
With  this  principle  let  him  stay  at 
home,  and  preside  over  the  arrangements 
of  his  family ;  and  if  in  bringing  them 
up  to  the  Lord  he  dares  to  be  unfash- 
ionable, will  there  be  no  contempt  for 
the  father  and  no  pity  for  the  children 
as  the  victims  of  a  weak  and  fanciful 
scrupulosity ;  and  in  the  very  spirit  of 
Festus  when  addressing  Paul,  will  there 
not  be  many  of  his  neighbours  ready  to 
pronounce  him  a  madman  ? 

Go  not  beyond  the  average  Christian- 
ity of  the  world,  and  you  escape  all  this. 
But  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Bible  says,  that 
the  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  must  not 
«very  man  who  fears  his  God  and  keeps 


His  commandments, .  go  beyoiid,  the 
average  of  such  a  world?  He  must 
either  signalize  himself,  or  he  must 
share  in  the  general  condemnation ;  and 
I  feeur  that  he  takes  up  with  a  very 
meagre  Christianity  indeed  who  only 
admits  80  much  of  it  as  will  allow,  him 
to  pass  among  his  acquaintcjnces  with- 
out ridicule  and  without  observation. 

BM|,let  us  not  give  way  to  the  clamours 
of  the  majority. .  Let  us  treat  this  ques- 
tion as  we  would  like  to  do  every  other; 
let  us  treat  it  rationally,  and  try,  upon 
its  own  principles,  on  which  side  the 
madness  lies,  and  on,  which  the  truth 
and  the  soberness.  God  is  invisible; 
nor  wiU  He  cease  to  be  so  till  the  com- 
mencement of  that  era  in  the  history  of 
His  administration  when  He  shall  taber- 
nacle with  men.  But  He  has  not  left 
Himself  without  a  witness ;  and  sure  I 
am  that  the  vast  majority  of  my  hear- 
ers admit  as  much  of  the  power  and 
sovereignty  of  God  as  make  it  the  true 
wisdom  of*^  man  to  do  His  will  and  cul- 
tivate His  friendship.  Our  life  is  iu 
His  hand ;  He  compasses  all  our  ways — 
and  go  where  we  will  we  shall  never 
find  a  place  beyond  the  limits  of  His 
omnipresence.  Did  He  overlook  us  we 
might  be  unmindful  of  Him ;  but,  won- 
derful to  tell,  the  same  eye  which  em- 
braces creation  in  all  its  amplitude,  is 
fastened  attentively  upon  every  one  of 
us.  The  same  Being  who  counteth  the 
stars,  numbers  every  hair  of  our  head, 
and  registers  every  minute  of  our  exist- 
ence. Minuteness  cannot  escape  Him. 
variety  cannot  bewilder  Him,  extent  and 
magnificence  cannot  overpower  Him. 
By  Him  all  things  consist ;  and  from 
the  planets  and  the  systems  above  us  to 
the  particles  of  dust  which  float  upon 
the  sunbeam — all  is  submitted  to  the 
guidance  of  His  everlasting  hand,  and 
the  notice  of  His  vigilant  and  ever-dis- 
cerning eye. 

0  ye  men  who  .ive  without  God  in 
the  world,  the  mockery  you  pour  on 
those  who  fear  Him  is  nothing  better 
than  an  idiot^s  laugh  !  The  sins  which 
you  commit  every  hour,  and  which  die 
away  in  forgetfulness  from  your  coa- 
science,  are  lost  and  dissipated  amid  the 
variety  of  other  thi  igs  which  checker 
the  history  of  this  crowded  univeraa 
God  sees  tnem,  and  God  does  not  forge< 
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Ihem.  They  are  treasuied  up  in  the 
book  of  Hia  remembrance ;  and  in  that 
day  when  the  books  are  opened^  you 
will  c^in  hear  of  them.  In  that  great 
day  of  His  wrath,  all  the  elements  He 
has  formed  will  be  the  ministen  of  His 
justice ;  and  when  this  earth  is  shaking 
from  under  you,  and  these  heavens 
scowl  upon  you  with  an  altered  counte- 
nance-, who  is  there  among  you  that 
shall  bo  able  to  stand?     •' 

The  topic  is  inexhaustible,  and  I  shall 
therefore  range  all  my  remaining  obser- 
Tations  under  a  third  and  last  head. 
One  leading  ingredient  of  that  religion 
which  many  call  madness,  is  a  feaness 
and  consistent  adherence  to  the  langui^e 
and  the  doctrines  and  the  morality  of  the 
Bible.  There  is  among  all  professing 
Christians  an  avowed  respect  for  Script- 
ural Christianity ;  but  this  respect  is  no 
security  whatever,  if  upon  the  plea  of  a 
sober  and  rational  interpretation,  every 
man  may  take  to  himself  a  license  for 
the  most  unbounded  deviations  from  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  This 
way  of  moulding  and  chastening  the 
language  of  the  fiible,  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  standard  of  our  previous  concep- 
tion, i&  in  fact  disdaining  its  authority. 
It  is  taking  up  with  a  religion  of  our 
own — ^it  is  resting  in  the  sufficiency  of 
our  own  fiincies ;  and  this  feeling  of  suf- 
ficiency will  carry  many  much  farther 
than  to  the  mere  exercise  of  garbling 
the  record.  Why,  they  will  feel  an  in- 
dependence upon  its  information  alto- 
gether, and  they  will  cease  to  consult  it 
This  has  often  given  rise  to  a  display  of 
ignocance  and  temerity  which  on  any 
other  subject  would  be  positively  ludi- 
crous. 

la  the  most  noted  performance  of 
the  day  against  the  vagaries  of  Metho- 
dism,* the  laugh  is  often  raised  against 
aa  undoubted  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  and 
what  is  more  decisive  still,  the  examples 
which  are  given  of  Methodistical  non- 
sense, and  Methodistical  phraseology, 
are  the  very  nonsense  and  the  very 
phraseolog^y  of  the  New  Testament 
They  disclaim  all  acquaintance  with  the 
children  of  light  and  of  grace ;  while  it 

*  Rer.  Srdnej  Smithes  paper  oo  Methoditini,  in  No. 
XXII.  of  t^  Edinburgh  Review^  pp.  342  aud  34S.  The 
{•hratM  ooniseiUed  ua  by  Dr.  Cbulmeni  are  ihero 
Qootad  rtt>m  the  Dtary  of  a  Mra.  Boberui,  aa  jnv#n  In 
Ik  .1bfAMU<  MagMtme. 


in  the  solemn  language  of  the  Biblei 
that  they  who  are-  not  among  the  chil- 
dren of  light  are  among  the  children*  of 
a  world  lying  in  wickedness ;  aud  they 
who  are  not  heirs,  of  grace  and  the  ves- 
sels of  mercy^  are  the  vessels  of  wrath 
fitted  to  destructioa  Tkey  hold  vp  a 
Christian  to  derision,  who  said  that  '^  her 
soul  was  stayed  upon  God."  Now,  al- 
though Isaiah  does  not  promise  to  such 
peace  from  the  world,  he  promises  a 
peace  which  the  world  knoweth  not  :— 
^^  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee."  But 
her  mind  was  '*  in  a  most  praying  frame, 
going  out  of  herself  and  taking  shelter 
in  Gi9d."  I  know  not  how  obedience  to 
an  express  injunction  of  the  apostle, 
^^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again 
I  say  rejoice."  could  be  more  truly  rep- 
resented. But  she  felt  herself  "  helpless 
as  an  infant,  and  depended  upon  God 
for  all  things."  Paul  must  come  in 
here  for  his  share  of  the  derision.  He 
was  not  sufficient  of  himself— his  suffi- 
ciency was  of  God  ;  and  he  calls  upon 
us  to  trust  in  the  living  God, "  who  giv- 
eth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy."  fiut 
she  felt  that  the  Lord  **  was  waiting  to 
be  gracious."  What  a  still  higher  de- 
gree of  Methodism  must  the  Christian 
disciples  of  Peter  have  arrived  at,  who 
actually  tasted  that  the  Lord  was  gra- 
cious. But  the  ^^  spirit  of  prayer  and 
supplication  was  given  to  her."  If  this 
process  be  nothing  better  than  a  fanciful 
chimera,  the  prophet  who  foretold  it  was 
a  dreamer  of  dreams.  He  should  be 
deposed  from  the  canon ;  and  the  only 
way  of  being  consistent  would  be  to 
make  the  other  prophets  and  apostles 
and  evangelists  follow  him  successively. 
But  '^  the  assurance  was  given  to  her 
that  she  was  a'ccepted  in  the  Beloved." 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  same  thing 
was  given  to  the  Thessalonians,  when 
the  Gospel  came  to  them  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  power  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  in  much  assurance.  It  is 
the  constant  and  established  way  in 
which  the  assurance  comes.  It  is  al- 
ways given.  *^  You  are  saved  by  faith, 
and  that  not  by  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift 
of  God."  The  acceptance  in  the  Beloved 
may  sound  Methoaistically  in  the  ears 
of  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  the 
New  Testament  ;s  foolishness ;  but  it  if 
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the  very  tfiing  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
and  his  Ephesian  disciples  knew  them- 
selves to  be  in  possession  of,  and  they 
gave  praise  to  the  glory  of  His  grace 
wherein  they  had  been  made  accepted 
in  the  Beloved.  But  what  shall  we 
make  of  their  manifestations  ?  If  the 
manifestations  of  the  Saviour  to  the  soul 
be  not  a  reality,  then  Christ  is  a  de- 
ce.ver ;  and  the  tone  of  truth,  and  of 
tenderness,  which  give  all  the  charm,  of 
a  most  pathetic  eloquence  to  His  fare- 
well address  are  nothing  better  than  the 
artifices  of  o,  hypocrite.  "  He  that  lov- 
eth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and 
I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  my- 
self to  him."  Ay,  and  such  a  manifes- 
tation too.  as  the  men  of  the  world  may 
well  wonder  at,  for  they  have  no  share 
in  it.  He  will  manifest  Himself  unto 
His  own,  and  not  unto  the  world. 

Now,  would  such  men  only  stand  on 
the  open  and  declared  ground  of  infi- 
delity, we  would  be  at  no  loss  as  to  the 
kind  of  argument  which  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them ;  and  we 
need  be  at  as  little  loss  on  the  ground 
which  they  have  actually  taken  up. 
They  avow  themselves  Christians,  and 
all  I  ask  of  them  is  to  bring  (lieir 
thoughts  into  the  captivity  of  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ.  \Ve  concur  with  them 
in  the  desire  that  religion  were  pruned 
of  all  the  extravagance  which  has  been 
grafted  upon  it ;  but  how  has  this  ex- 
travagance arisen  ?  Why,  by  men  tra- 
velling out  of  the  record,  and  giving  all 
the  authority  of  sacredness  to  their  own 
imaginations.  In  this  way  they  have 
added  to  the  words  of  this  book ;  but  is 
it  not  an  equally  daring  ^invasion  upon 
the  Bible  when  men  are  found  to  take 
away  from  it  ?  And  if  the  very  terms 
and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  held  up 
to  derision  as  the  reveries  of  fanaticism, 
is  it  not  a  proof  that  these  doctrines  are 
falsified  and  disowned  in  the  reveries  of 
a  spurious  philosophy  ?  Surely,  if  this 
be  the  message  of  God,  all  taste  and 
imagination  and  science  must  vanish 
and  give  way  before  its  overbearing 
authority  !  This  is  the  great  light 
which  puts  o|^t  all  the  lesser  ones.  It 
shines  in  many  a  conventicle,  while  it 
leaves  halls  ano  colleges  in  the  shadow 
of  darkness — the  men  whom  the  world 
eall  mad  are  walking  in  it;  while  the 


men  whom  the  world  call  wise  walk  io 
the  sparks  of  their  own  kindling.  The 
god  of  this  world  has  blinded  them — he 
has  surrounded  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  with  associations  of  meanness 
and  contempt.  To  their  perverted  minds 
he  has  turned  the  preaching  of  Christ 
into  foolishness,  and  given  to  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  the  colouring  of 
a  visionary's  dream. 

This  is  a  sad  delusion ;  and  it  is  woe- 
ful to  think  how  many  thousands  are 
held  in  it  There  is  not  a  secular  com- 
pany you  can  go  into  where  piety  would 
not  be  laughed  at  as  an  extravi^ance, 
and  where  the  man  who  is  altogether  a 
Christian  would  not  be  looked  upon  as 
having  forfeited  his  pretensions  tc  sense 
and  soberness.  The  general  tone  of 
society  is  at  antipodes  with  the  tone  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  though  you 
were  to  go  to  the  very  outermost  limits 
of  lawful  accommodation,  you  would,  if 
sanctified  by  the  faith  that  is  in  Jesus, 
stand  at  an  unapproachable  distance 
from  the  men  of  the  world,  and  carry 
such  an  aspect  of  singularity  in  the 
whole  system  of  your  concerns,  as  would 
mark  you  out  to  be  a  peculiar  people. 
This  is  what  thousands  recoil  from,  and 
they  tamely  surrender  themselves  to  the 
influence  and  example  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  around  them.  They  W- 
low  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  and  with 
the  multitude  they  will  perish : — ^^  For 
whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  works  in  this  sinful  generation 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
ashamed  when  he  coineth  in  the  glory 
of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels.'' 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  alterna 
tive  which  the  Christian  minister  can 
press  upon  you — Come  out  from  among 
them,  and  in  the  language  of  Peter  tc 
the  Jewish  multitude, ''  Save  yourselves 
from  this  untoward  generation."  Then 
they  had  to  sustain  the  persecution  of 
violence,  and  now  you  will  have  to  sus- 
tain the  equally  elective  persecution  of 
ridicule  and  contempt  Christ  endured 
the  contradiction  of  sinners,  but  it  was 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him. 
The  same  troubles  await  you  here,  but 
if  you  endure  unto  the  end,  you  will 
share  in  the  same  triumphs  hereafter. 
Take  not  up  with  a  measured  Chris- 
tianity;   bid  ad'.eu  to  all  partitioning 
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betwixt  Christ  and  the  world.  He  who 
followeth  Him  must  forsake  ell ;  and 
the  work  of  providing  for  eternity  is 
surely  ample  enough  in  its  exercises, 
and  rich  enough  in  its  rewards,  to  en- 
gross and  to  occupy  the  whole  man. 
Suffer  not  afty  one  thin^  to  come  into 
competition  with  it.  It  is  only  against 
one  competitor  that  I  have  attempted  to 
arm  you — ^the  opinion  of  your  acquaint- 
ances— many  of  whom  may  wonder  at 
the.  change  ;  and  when  they  see  in  your 
life  and  conversation  the  fruits. meet  for 
repentance,  may  denounce  them  in  every 
company  as  the  oddities  of  an  altered 
man.  This  you  may  look  for,  and  this 
you  must  brave.  It  is  the  trial  of  your 
faith ;  and  when  I  take  a  survey  of 
that  unchristian  complexion  which  ap- 
pears so  broadly  and  so  visibly  on  the 
face  of  the  world,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  Christians  of  the  day  have  the 
very  same  exercise  of  principle  to  go 
through  with  the  Christians  of  a  more 
stormy  and  unsettled  period.  There  is 
a  greater  similarity  than  is  generally 
conceived — the  only  difference  is  in  the 
species  of  persecution  ;    and  when   I 


think  of  the  many  thousands  who  m 
the  high  flush  of  gallantry  and  honoot 
would  rather  die  than  be  affronted,  I 
will  not  say  that  the  persecution  of  con- 
tempt is  not  more  tremendous  than  the 
persecution  of  personal  violence.  It  wil  1 
cost  you  nothing  to  be  just  such  a 
Christian  as  the  average  of  those  around 
you  ;  but  to  pa|^  from  the  nominal  in- 
difference of  the  age  to  the  entire  and 
devoted  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, is  almost  as  mighty  a  stride  as  to 
pass  to  i(  iiom  the  abominations  of 
heathenism.  Be  assured  that  in  such 
a  cause  singularity  is  wisdom,  and  a 
prudent  accommodation  to  the  world  is 
madness.  It  is  only  a  little  while  that 
they  will  have  to  laugh  at  you,  or  to 
say  of  any  one  of  you,  that  he  is  beside 
himself  God,  and  eternity,  'and  the 
Bible  are  with  you,  and  what  though 
the  men  of  the  world  be  against  you  7 
A  few  years  will  bring  round  your  vin- 
dication ;  and  amid  the  awful  realities 
of  the  judgment,  it  will  appear  that  the 
way  of  the  derided  Christian  is  indeed 
a  way  of  truth  and  soberness  I 


SERMON  XV. 

Farewell  Diecoursea  at  Kilmanf,* 

"  Wherefore  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  To-day,  if  ye  will  hear  his  Toice,  harden  not  your  heafls. ' 
— ^Hebrews  iii  7,  8. 


But  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  can 
expatiate  no  more,  and  you,  will  forgive 
me  if  I  should  even  studiously  keep 
aloof  from  it  in  the  future  course  of  this 
day's  services.  It  is  a  subject,  the  in- 
troduction of  which  may  unfit  the  mind 
for  purer  and  better  exercises.  It  may 
distress  without  edifying.  It  may  hurt 
the  speaker ;  and  those  who  are  around 


*  Od  tiw  dosing  Sabtwth  of  his  ministry  at  fcilmany, 
July  9,  1815,  Dr.  CbiUmers  preached  Ihree  short  ior- 
mons— the  first  intended  to  awaken  the  secure— the 
second  to  direct  the  awakened— the  third  to  counsel  the 
believer.  The  second  of  these  sermons,  on  the  text 
Isaiah  iTi.  1, 3,  is  omitted  here,  as  occupied  with  the 
same  topic  which  was  insisted  on  in  the  »  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Kilmany.'^  (See  Works, 
vol.  zii.  p.  71.)  The  introduetoiy  paragraph  of  the  first 
sermon.  In  whici  there  was  an  allusion  to  the  special 
elreinDStances  of  the  day,  I  hare  not  been  able  to  re- 
aover«  ao  that  it  opens  abruptly. 


him,  while  deeply  afiected  with  one  of 
the  many  fluctuations  of  time,  may  in 
fact  not  be  hearing  for  eternity.  This 
is  the  higher  groui^  ta  which  I  want  to 
confine  myself 

A  man  in  common  language  is  called 
hard-hearted  who  would  refuse  his  tear 
and  his  sensibilities  on  an  occasion  like 
the  present  But  he  may  give  way  to 
all  the  excesses  of  tenderness,  and  yet 
be  hard-hearted  in  the  sense  of  my  text 
An  object  of  sight  may  engage  his 
every  aJflfection ;  and  when  that  object  is 
shifted  away  from  him,  he  might  aban- 
don himself  to  the  violence  of  grief 
Yet  wonderful  to  tell,  in  the  matters  of 
faith,  the  heart  of  this  very  roan  might 
remain    hard    as  a  nether    millstone 
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Eternity  with  all  its  mighty  daims 
npon  the  attention  of  every  imperisha- 
ble }eing  might  have  no  power  to 
irove  him.  The  unseen  God  who  gives 
him  every  breath  might  knock  at  his 
bosom  by  the  warnings  of  His  provi- 
dence and  His  ministers,  and  it  remain 
shut  and  shielded  against  them  all. 
That  guilt  which  the  |ngels  see  him  to 
be  covered  with  he  might  not  see  nor  be 
sensible  of;  and  because  there  is  noth- 
ing which  the  world  can  point  its  Anger 
at — ^nothing  which  the  people  around 
him  who  are  as  spiritually  blinded  as 
himself  can  fasten  upon  him  as  a  defor- 
mity in  their  eyes — he  may  remain  un- 
appalled  when  we  tell  him  that  there  is 
a  lurking  sinfulness  within,  about  which 
it  were  well  if  we  could  soften  his  heart, 
and  fill  it  with  the  suspicions  and  alarms 
it  has  yet  been  a  stranger  to — that  with 
all  his  decencies  and  his  accomplish- 
ments he  is  a  forgetter  of  God — ^he  is 
ahVe  to  the  world,  but  he  is  dead  to  the 
Maker  of  it — ^he  is  an  habitual  stranger 
to  the  influence  of  G^d's  authority  over 
him,  and  if  he  remain  so,  God  will  turn 
him  into  hell. 

Let  me,  therefore,  make  one  attempt 
more  to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of 
carnal  security  within  you.  I  address 
myself  to  the  careless  and  unawa- 
kened — to  those  who  have  not  yet  be- 
come seriously  alive  to  the  danger  of 
their  souls — ^to  those  who  have  never 
yet  pressed  home  upon  their  consciences 
the  high  questions  of  sin  and  of  salva- 
tion— to  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  their  days  as  if 
their  all  were  in  the  world,  as  if  eternity 
lay  far.  and  very  far  in  the  background 
of'^  their  contemplations — as  if  it  were 
seen  to  stand  at  such  a  vast  and  im- 
measurable distance  from  them  that  it 
offered  no  immediate  call  upon  their  at- 
tention whatever ;  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly perhaps,  as  if  it  were  not  seen 
and  were  not  looked  to  at  all.  Yes  ! 
my  brethren,  there  is  a  thick  covering 
upon  the  &ce  of  these  people ;  and  it 
docs  not  lie  within  the  strength  or  com- 
pass of  a  human  arm  to  draw  asi4e  the 
veil  which  hides  from  them  the  realities 
of  the  spiritual  world.  This,  my  breth- 
ren, I  can  vouch  to  be  the  result  of  all 
my  little  experience  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister.    I  feel  that  there  is  a  power  of 


resistance  in  human  nature  above  thi 
power  of  argument  and  beyond  it^- 
that  something  else  must  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  you  than  the  demonstrations 
of  human  reasoning  or  the  eloquence 
of  a  human  voice — >that  these  have  all 
the  feebleness  of  carnal  veapons  when 
brought  into  the  contest  with  the  dark 
and  sullen  and  obstinate  enmity  of  the 
natural  mind  against  the  things  of  Grod ; 
that  another  power,  mighty  to  the  pull- 
ing down  of  strongholds,  must  be  called 
in  to  aid  the  high  service  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  Uiat  the  man  who  rests 
his  hope  of  success  on  his  own  might  or 
his  own  wisdom  puts  this  power  away 
from  him,  and  that  the  only  right  atti- 
tude for  grappling  it  with  our  people  is 
that  of  the  apostle,  who  rested  all  his 
sufficiency  on  God,  and  never  thought 
of  himself  but  with  weakness,  and  with 
fear,  and  with  much  trembling. 

I  desire,  therefore,  in  what  remains  to 
throw  myself  upon  the»aid8  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  subject,  to 
soften  your  hearts,  first,  by  a  sense  of 
guilt ;  secondly,  by  a  sense  o(  danger ; 
and  thirdly,  by  the  touching  argument 
of  my  text — giving  you  to  know  that 
the  call  of  to  day  may  never  be  repeat- 
ed— that  the  season  of  grace  may  not 
be  prolonged  to  the  uncertain  morrow — 
and  that  while  at  this  interesting  now, 
all  who  heai-  the  word  of  salvation  and 
will  to  accept  of  it  shall  be  welcome, 
they  who  put  it  away  from  them  are 
just  hardening  their  hearts  against  the 
solemnity  of  all  future  warnings,  and 
that  the  call  of  another  day  may  nevei 
be  brought,  to  bear  with  energy  upoc 
their  consciences. 

1.  Harden  not  your  hearts  against  a 
sense  of  your  guilt — look  fairly  at  the 
matter.  I  am  sure  that  many,  if  not  all 
of  you,  must  be  sensible  that  against 
the  God  who  broug^ht  you  into  being, 
and  keeps  you  in  it  just  as  long  as  it 
pleasfes  Him,  and  tells  you  what  is  His 
VI  ill  and  what  is  your  duty — ^that  against 
Him  you  have  times  and  ways  without 
number  been  guilty  of  positive  and  s]^ 
cific  sins.  But  some,  my  brethren,  have 
fewer  visible  transgressions  than  others, 
and  they  compare  themselves  with  them- 
selves, and  thus  bring  their  conduct  10 
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the  low  standard  of  human  estimation, 
an4  they  pronounce  upon  themselves  a 
vet  V  smooth  and  a  very  satisfying,  ver 
diet  What  then  do  they  make  of  their 
Bible,  wherein  we  are  told  that  the  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rately wicked — that  the  whole  world  is 
guilty  before  God — that  men  by  nature 
are  the  children  of  wrath,  and  that,  un- 
less the  remedy  provided  in  the  gospel 
be  taken  and  applied,  it  is  a  wrath  which 
abideth  on  them  ?  Why,  my  brethren, 
these  truths  are  seldom  looked  at,  and 
yet  if  they  would  seek  a  little  farther 
inxb  their  own  hearts,  these  truths  might 
be  made  manifest  to  their  consciences. 
Go  not,  my  brethren,  to  deceive  your- 
selves into  a  light  sense  of  your  exceed- 
ing selfishness,  because  the  men  around 
you  have  little  to  reproach  you  with. 
Look  not  to  the  people  around  you,  but 
look  to  God.  It  IS  nqt  so  much  this  one 
act  of  sin  and  that  other  act  of  it  which 
makes  you  a  sinner  in  his  eye.  It  is 
the  whole  bent  of  your  hearts  being 
away  from  Him.  It  is,  what  I  am  sure 
you  must  be  all  conscious  of,  my  breth- 
ren, your  perpetual  tendency  to  turn 
every  man  to  his  own  way,  and  to  think 
not  and  care  not  whether  God  has  a  will 
and  a  way  for  you.  It  is  the  want  of  an 
habitual  commitment  of  yourselves  to 
His  guidance.  You  have  got  your  cre- 
ation from  Him,  an(l  many  gifts  and 
enjoyments  to  please  you  after  you  have 
been  created.  And  how  come  you  on 
with  them  ?  Why.  just  living  as  if  your 
great  end  were  to  please  yourselves,  and 
to  make  yourselves  happy  with  the  gifts. 
and  forget  the  giver.  God  had  an  end 
in  your  creation,  but  you  never  mind  His 
end,  and  make  your  own  end  take  the 
precedency  of  His  altogether.  When 
He  formed  His  creatures  He  did  not 
from  that  moment  give  up  all  further 
concern  with  them.  He  has  a  wiU  for 
them  ^  observe,  but  they  follow  after 
their  own  will — and  only  give  them 
enough  of  the  good  things  which  God 
has  provided,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied 
to  ^ive  up  all  further  concern  with  God. 
It  is  this  disinclination  of  the  heart  to 
Him  which  forms  the  very  essence  and 
principle  of  their  guilt — which  puts  the 
mner  man 'into  a  state  of  rebellion — 
which  makes  one  and  all  of  us  in  our 
natural  stata  live  without  God   in  the 
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world,  and  which,  under  all  the  yarietien 
of  outward  conduct — at  one  time  mon 
strous,  at  another  ordinary,  at  another 
becoming,  at  another  amiable — consti- 
tutes us  guilty  of  hourly  and  habitual 
disobedience  against  Him.  Harden  not 
your  hearts  against  the  exceeding  sin- 
luli^ss  of  alt  this  to  forget  God  who 
gi^  you  the  very  things  which  stea! 
your  hearts  away  from  Him — to  disown 
Him  who,  were  He  to* 'withdraw  His 
supporting  hand,  could  make  you  fall  to 
pieces — to  resist  His  pleading  and  en- 
treating and  remonstrating  voice  when 
He  calls  upon  you  for  the  glory  due  unto 
Him — ^to  cast  Him  off  from  that  ascen- 
dency over  you  which  is  surely  His 
right — and  to  banish  from  your  hearts 
the  principle  of  respect  unto  His  will, 
and  of  reverence  for  His  character  and 
His  name. 

II.  Harden  not  your  hearts  against 
a  sense  of  danger.  When  one  thinks  t)f 
his  guilt  he  feels,  or  he  ought  to  feel,  re- 
morse. When  one  thinks  of  his  dan- 
ger, he  feels,  or  he  ought  to  feel,  alarm. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  determined 
shutting  '  out  of  both  these  sentiments 
from  the  heart;  and  this  is  ju.<st  the 
hardening  of  the  text  It  was  by  Pha- 
raoh^s  heart  being  hardened  against 
the  terror  of  the  awful  threatening^ 
which  were  sounded  in  his  ear.  that 
he  persisted  in  his  own  infatuations,  and 
got  all  these  threaten ings  realized  upon 
him.  And  this  will  be  the  result  of  the 
hardenings  of  your  heart  too,  my  breth- 
ren. Unless  the  heart  of  stone  be  taken 
out  of  you,  and  a  heart  of  flesh  be  given, 
and  you  become  soft  and  easily  per- 
suaded by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  those 
terrors  will  all  be  turned  into  realities. 
Instead  of  the  prospect  you  will  soon 
have  the  possession  of  the  comine  mise- 
ry ;  and  for  the  apprehension  of  God's 
wrath  now,  you  will  be  doomed  then  to 
the  dire  and  everlasting  endurance  of  it 
How,  think  you,  can  it  be  otherwise? 
God.  your  maker  and  your  absolute  pro- 

Srietor,  tells  you  what  He  wants  you  to 
0  (o\  Him — and  the  thing  is  not  done 
— and  He  is  cheated  of  the  loyalty  of 
His  own  creatures — and  they  walk  in 
the  counsel  of  their  own  hearts  and  in 
the  sight  of  their  own  eyes — and  they 
chalk  out  a  line  for  themsehrs,  wh'co 
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they  wilfully  persevere  in.  If  he  had 
said, "  I  leave  you  to  do  as  you  like,"  good 
and  well;  but  He  has  said — and  has 
He  not  the  right  of  saying — ^''This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it ;"  but  no,  we  turn 
every  man  to  his  own  way,  and  will  not 
have  God  to  reign  over  us,  and  cast  off 
from  us  the  yoke  of  his  authority||and 
walk  in  the  imagination  of  our  own 
hearts — and  all  this  in  the  face  of  God 
warning  and  pleading  and  threatening 
and  telfiug  us,  in  language  too  solemn 
to  be  treated  by  us  with  mockery,  that 
the  man  who  continueth  not  m  the 
words  of  the  book  of  His  law  to  do  them, 
is  accursed.  0,  my  brethren,  go  not  to 
dispose  lightly  and  easily  of  the  warn- 
ings of  God.  Go  not  to  think  of  Him 
as  of  a  God  that  can  be  mocked  or 
turned  from  His  purpose. 

It  strikes  me  as  an  awfully  emphatic 
description  of  God,  when  we  are  told  of 
Him  that  he  hath  said  it,  and  shall  He 
not  do  it  ?  Let  us  think  of  the  solem- 
nity and  the  number  of  His  sayings  di- 
rected against  the  children  of  iniquity ; 
and  let  us  farther  think  that  it  is  enough 
to  stamp  us  all  the  children  o(  iniquity 
that  our  hearts  are  habitually  away  from 
God.  What  more  damning  iniquity 
than  to  refuse  our  hearts  to  Him  who 
gave  us  them — who  set  them  and  who 
keeps  them  beating — who  requires  them 
of  us  in  these  words,  "  My  son,  give  me 
thy  heart" — and  who  tells  that  He  will 
at  Jsist  set  this  Sin  in  all  its  sinfulness 
before  our  eyes,  and  bids  us  consider, 
"  we  that  forget  God,  lest  He  tear  us  in 
pieces,  and  there  shall  be  none  to  deliv- 
er." Be  assured  that  the  threats  of  God 
have  a  meaning,  that  the  warnings  of 
God  have  an  accomplishment,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  single  denunciation  he  has 
uttered  which  does  not  carry  a  terrible 
reality  along  with  it.  As  surely,  my 
brethren,  as  these  bodies  of  yours  shall 
be  carried  to  the  grave,  so  surely  shall 
these  souls  of  yours  return  to  the  God 
who  gave  them.  There  is  an  account 
to  be  given  in.  There  is  a  day  for  the 
manifestation  (if  God's  wrath  against  all 
unrighteousness  of  men.  There  is  a 
judgment-seat  to  be  raised  in  the  sight 
of  men  and  of  angels.  There  is  a  great 
convoc4ition  to  be  held,  at  which  all  of 
this  world,  and  many  of  other  worlds, 
ghail  be  present.     The  angels  who  come 


in  glory  will  not  witness  on  that  day  thfl 
weakness  of  a  degraded  and  an  insulted 
God.  0  no,  my  brethren,  there  will  be 
a  terrible  vindication  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  holiness  and  majesty.  On  that 
day  each  unreconciled  sinner  will  moam 
apart;  and  I  call  on  each  who  now 
hears  to  look  home  to  his  own  bosom— 
not  to  stifle  any  movement  of  conscience 
which  he  may  feel  there,  but  to  put  and 
to  press  the  high  question  of  his  accept- 
ance with  God,  and  not  to  give  it  over 
till  he  has  thoroughly  sought  after  the 
way  of  peace,  and  assuredly  found  it 
"  To-day,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  harden 
not  your  hearts." 

III.  And  0  that  this  prominent  con- 
sideration of  the  text  had  its  right  influ- 
ence upon  you,  my  brethren.  This  is 
my  third  and  my  las^  head  of  discourse. 
Here  you  all  are  in  life  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  your  faculties — and  what  is  the 
interesting  point  yor  occupy?  Why, 
my  brethren,  there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  may  not  find  peace  with  God  ii  he 
will — who  may  not  obtain  eternal  life  if 
he  will — ^who  may  not  come  to  a  grar 
cious  and  accessible  Saviour,  who  may 
not  obtain  mercy  to  pardon  him,  and 
grace  to  help  him,  if  he  will.  All,  if 
you  will,  my  brethren.  But  you  may 
not  will  to  forsake  all  and  come  to 
Christ  You  may  not  will  to  give  up 
your  evil  deeds  and  your  evil  habits  and 
return  unto  God,  doing  works  meet  for 
repentance.  You  may  not  will  that  that 
heart  of  yours  should  resign  its  own 
imaginations,  and  be  devoted  with  all 
its  affections  to  Him  who  formed  and 
who  redeemed  you.  .  You  may  not  will 
to  be  altogether  wrought  upon  by  the 
constraining  influence  of  the  Saviour's 
love,  and  live  no  longer  to  yourselves 
but  to  Him  who  died  for  you,  and  who 
rose  again.  No ;  you  may  perhaps  like 
better  to  go  on  in  the  old  andSronted 
way,  and  then  you  just  realize  upon  yon 
the  words  of  the  Saviour  when  He  said 
-—"  And  this  is  their  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  be- 
cause their  deeds  are  evil." 

But  0  recollect,  my  brethren,  that  if 
this  be  your  present  state,  it  is  not  a 
state  which  it  will  do  to  die  in ;  it  is  not 
that  state-  which  it  wiU  A  fo  carry  to 
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the  gmre  with  you.  Here  we  are  alive 
and  on  the  face  of  the  world.  Think  of 
the  ashes  of  the  many  generations  that 
are  below  you.  We  are  surrounded  by 
the  monuments  of  the  dead,  and  you  are 
just  now  sitting  on  the  dust  of  men  of 
other  times.  In  a  little  while,  and  you 
will  lie  down  among  them ;  and  0  how 
many  souls  which  once  owned  these 
mouldering  bodies  would  prize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  you  living  men.  0  in  what 
lively  colors  do  they  see  the  folly  of  that 
desperate  infatuation  which  hung  over 
them  during  their  abode  in  the  world, 
and  in  which  I  call  on  you,  my  breth- 
ren, no  longer  to  harden  yourselves.  Gk> 
not  to  say,  that  it  is  time  enough.  The 
call  is  to-day.  Let  alone  till  to-morrow, 
and  what  may  be  the  consequence? 
Some  may  be  dead — many  will  be  out 
of  the  way  of  those  arguments  which  I 
am  now  bringing  to  becjr  upon  you. 
The  truths  you  meet  with  here  you  will 
not  so  readily  meet  with  at  the  business 
of  your  shops  and  your  farms  and  your 
workhouses. 

But,  most  impressive  consideration  of 
all,  to-morrow  comes,  and  it  finds  one 
and  all  of  you  who  now  resist  the  call 
Btill  harder  and  more  impenitent  than 
to-day  found  you.     You  are  hard  in- 


deed if  you  resist  this  da3''8  cal* ;  but 
the  very  resistance  will  make  you 
harder  stilL  It  is  a  mischief  which 
grows  upon  you  every  hour.  He  who 
IS  proof  against  the  solemnity  of  a  pres- 
ent warning  is  likelier  far  to  be  proof 
against  the  solemnity  of  a  future ;  and 
thus,  my  brethren,  the  evil  'grows  upon 
you  continually.  Sin  gains  a  firmer 
ascendency.  Satan  holds  you  more 
closely  in  his  wiles ;  and  never  is  the 
hardness  of  a  human  heart  seen  in 
more  affecting  colours  than  it  often  is 
in  an  old  man  at  the  brink  of  eternity. 
Hold  out  no  longer.  Feel  the  necessity 
of  some  great  movement  in  the  matters 
of  religion  ere  you  die,  and  begin  at 
this  moment  to  resolve, .  and  to  learn, 
and  to  stir  yourselves  in  the  work  of 
going  about  it.  I  will  not  try  any 
other  eloquence  upon  such  a  subject 
than  the  eloquehce  of  simplicity  and 
afiection  ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  with 
urging  it  as  my  warmest,  my  friend- 
liest, and  most  earnest  adieu  to  you,  to 
feel  the  Impression  of  this  one  truth — 
that  something  must  be  done;  and 
with  the  farewell  voice  of  to-day,  while 
it  is  called  to-day,  I  beseech  you,  my 
dear  friends,  to  take  to  the  doing  of  it 
immediately. 


SERMON  XVI. 

Farewell  J)iseourse$  at  Kilmanyi 
"Aay%  have  therefore  receiTed  Cbriit  Jesus  the  Lord,  so  walk'ye  in  him.'* — Colosbians  ii.  6. 


NoTHiNa  can  be  clearer  from  both 
the  doctrine  and  examples  of  the  New 
Testament,  than  that  a  man  changes 
the  course  of  his  life  on  his  becoming^ 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  Chris- 
tian. There  is  no  such  thing  as  receiv- 
ing Christ,  and  after  that  walking  just 
as  you  were  wont  to  do.  Paul  tells  us 
in  the  beginning  of  this  epistle,  that  he 
was  thankful  to  God  when  he  heard  of 
Ihe  faith  of  the  Colossians.  In  the 
verse  preceding  the  text  he  tells  us  that 
he  joyed  when  he  beheld  their  order. 
There  was  a  method  or  line  of  proceed- 
ing which  a  man  who  adopts  the  faith 
of  Christ  must  necessarily  observe,  and 


it  was  from  their  observance  of  this 
method  indeed  that  he  inferred  the 
steadfastness  of  their  faith  in  Christ 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  learning  Christ 
difllerently  and  receiving  Him  differ- 
ently ;  and  according  to  the  way  in 
which  we  receive  Him  will  be  the  way 
in  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to 
walk  in  Him.  Some  receive  Him  as  a 
dispenser  of  forgiveness  only,  and  they 
walk  securely  on  in  the  commission  of 
sin ;  others  add  to  His  former  capacity 
that  of  a  teacher,  but  overlooking  the 
doctrine  of  being:  able  to  do  nothing 
without  Christ,  they  satisfy  themselves 
with  such  decennies  of  conduct  as  they 
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can  observ&^-sach  proprieties  of  ciril 
and  social  life  as  they  can  act  up  to 
even  on  other  principles  than  that  of 
submission  to  the  authority  of  Christ ; 
and  as  for  the  more  spiritual  obedience 
of  the  devoted  Christian,  they  make  no 
attempt  after  it,  but  just  do  as  they  can 
in  their  own  strength,  and  make  over 
the  mighty  burden  of  aU  their  deficien- 
cies on  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour. 
Others  again  receive  Him  both  as 
their  Sanctifier  and  Saviour,  and  they 
never  stop  short  at  any  one  point  of  at- 
tainment under  the  feeling  that  they 
can  get  no  farther;  they  do  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  civil  and  social  pro- 
prieties of  life  under  the  impression  that 
their  nature  is  incapable  of  higher  or 
larger  measures  o(  obedience.  They 
know  that  the  believing  Christian  is 
backed  at  all  times  'by  the  promised 
aids  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  the  dis- 
pensation of  which  Christ  their  Saviour 
is  intrusted,  who  has  become  Christ 
their  Sanctifier  also;  and  therefore, 
counting  on  this  mighty  accession  of 
strength  to  all  their  endeavours,  they 
do  not  strike  the  low  aim  of  liike-warm 
decency,  but  they  devote  themselves  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the 
extent  and  spirituality  of  its  require- 
ment— their  aim  is  to  be  perfect,  even 
as  their  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect. 
From  the  more  obvious  right  things 
which  they  began  with,  and  which  in 
my  last  discourse  I  urged  you  to  begin 
with  immediately — such  as  fidelity  and 
plain-dealing  and  courteousnes^.  and  the 
avoiding  of  all  that  is  plainly  wrong 
and  such  other  mdral  accomplishments 
as  the  world  can  admire,  and  as  world- 
ly men  with  the  profession  of  Christian- 
ity can  practise,  and  think  they  do 
enough — I  say,  from  all  these  moral 
accomplishments  they  proceed  onward 
to  higher  and  greater  things  than  these. 
I  know  that  at  this  point  they  are  look- 
ed upon  by  the  men  that  are  without  to 
have  entered,  into  the  borders  of  fanati- 
cism. They  are  abandoned  by  the 
respect  and  sympathy  of  neighbours; 
they  are  looked  upon  as  having  got 
into  a  visionary  region  of  feelings  and 
spiritualities  and. devotional  sentiment : 
they  are  at  one  time  accused  of  indiffer- 
ence to  good  works,  not  because  they 
tteglect  them,  bat  because,  with  every 


diligence  in  the  doing  of  them,  ihoj 
aspire  after  still  higher  and  better  ac- 
complishments ;  they  are  at  another 
time  charged,  with  attempting  a  pitch 
of  obedience  far  too  strict  and  elevated 
and  holy  for  the  feeble  powers  of  hu- 
manity, and  80  they  readily  aUow  it  to 
be;  but  they  have  received  Christ  as 
the  Lord  their  strength  as  well  as  the 
Lord  their  righteousness,  and  they  go 
to  Him  daily  upon  the  errand  of  getting 
power  for  the  high  achievements  of  a 
spiritual  obedience,  as  well  as  upon  the 
errand  of  getting  pardon  for  those  many 
defects  df  which  they  are  most  deeply 
and  feelingly  sensible  ;  and  they  do  not 
miss  their  errand,  because  they  know 
in  whom  it  is  that  they  have  trusted, 
and  an  actual  power  is  made  daily  to 
rest  upon  them  which  explains  the 
whole  difference  in  point  of  attainment 
between  them  and  others,  and  on  the 
strength  o[  Christ's  supplies  they  not 
only  outstrip  their  neighbours  upon  the 
ground  of  ordinary  and  familiar  duties, 
but  they  are  raised  to  an  impassable 
distance  from  them;  and  in  the  high 
and  difficult  enterprise  of  charity  and 
forbearance,  and  devotion  of  self  and  all 
its  interests  at  the  call  of  principle,  and 
habitual  sense  of  God  and  a  constant 
habit  of  acting  to  His  glory,  they  carry 
over  the  whole  face  of  their  history  the 
aspect  of  a  very  peculiar  people,  causing 
the  men  who  are  without  at  one  time 
to  laugh  and  at  another  to  wonder,  and 
anottier  to  yield  the  reluctant  homage 
of  their  respect  and  admiration. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following 
discourse,  I  Shall  enter  nidre  at  large 
into  the  three  different  ways  of  receiv- 
ing Chriist,  which  I  have  rapidly  glanc- 
ed at  in  my  introduction,  and  shall  at- 
tempt to  fay  before  you  the  kind  of 
walk  corresponding  to  each  of  these 
ways. 

The  first  way  of  receiving  Christ  is 
to  take  Him  for  the  single  object  of  for- 
giveness;  the  second  is  to  take  Him 
both  as  a  priest  who  has  wrought  out 
forgiveness,  and  a  teacher  who  has  pre- 
scribed a  rule  of  life  to  us;  and  the 
third  way  is  to  take  Him  as  a  priest 
and  a  teacher  and  a  sanctifier,  who,  in 
this  last  capacity,  enables  us  who  so 
receive  Him  as  to  act  up  to  the  rule  of 
life  laid  down  by  Him  as  our  teacher 
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I.  The  first  way  of  receiving  Ohrist 
I  take  to  be  very  common — a  resting 
in  Him  for  forgiveness  and  a  wilfal 
gt>ing  on  in  sin  at  one  and  the  same 
time — a  takitfg  of  Him  for  our  all- 
mifficient  atonement,  and  for  this  object 
singly ;  and  what  is  the  walk  corres- 
ponding to  this  view  of  the  matter  f — 
why,  just  such  a  walk  as  you  may  see 
often  exemplified  in  zealous  professors 
of  the  faith — men  of  declared  and  very 
ostensible  orthodoxy,  and  Who  resist  all 
admonitions  to  duty,  just  as  if  their  re- 
sistance formed  part  of  their  creed.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  the  erroneous  spec- 
ulations of  authors — I  speak  of  the 
Practical  error  of  priv^ite  Christians,  and 
do  think  it  is  an  error  to  be  often  met 
with  among  men  who  have  a  relish '  for 
doctrine  and  do  attend  to  the  subject  'of 
their  acceptance  with  G-od.  Why,  they 
do  cultivate  a  determined  confidence  in 
the  sufiliciency  of  Christ  for  pardon  and 
just  as  if  they  liked  to  put  this  sufiScien* 
cy  to  the  trial,  they  go  on  contracting 
new  sins  every  day,  without  its  ever 
occurring  to  them  that  to  make  head 
asrainst  these  sins  and  to  cast  off  th^r 
dominion,  formed  part  of  their  calling 
as  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  notion 
they  have  gotten  from  the  time  they 
became  what  they  call  orthodox,  they 
remain  just  as  they  were. 

This  notion  is  that  by  determinedly 
trusting  in  Christ  thev  will  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  all  their  sins  and  they 
exercise  a  kind  of  trust  which  quiets 
and  satisfies  them  in  the  nlean  time,  but 
in  every  other  respect  they  are  quite  the 
old  man — ^not  a  single  vice  of  heart  or 
of  temper,  or  of  conduct  that  does  not 
remain  in  all  its  strength  with  them; 
and  what  makes  the  case  still  more 
hopeless,  they  do  not  seem  to  think  that 
to  struggle  against  all  this  forms  any 
part  of  their  business  as  Christians. 
Nay,  they  somehow  or  other  look  upon 
any  anxiety  upon  these  points  as  a  thing 
that  would  spoil  the  entireness  of  their 
orthodoxy.  It  would  betray  a  want  of 
(aith  in  the  sufficiency  of  Christ;  it 
would  be  an  invasion  upon  His  prov- 
ince by  trying  to  do  themselves  what 
He  has  power  enough  to  do  for  them, 
and  will  do  for  them  if  they  only  be- 
lt is  to  take  the  honour  of  their 


salvation-  out  of  His  hands ;  and  thus 
their  remissness  in  practice  has  got  a 
kind  of  principle  in  which  they  giory, 
and' which  they  would  think  it  wrong 
if  they  gave  up,  to  rest  upon.  Tou  see, 
then,  how  difficult  it  must  be  to  dislodge 
these  people  out  of  the  stronghold  of 
security  in  which  they  have  intrenched 
themselves,  and  how  hard  to  beat  them 
out  of  their  indolence  and  their  sin  when 
being  free  from  all  anxiety  on  these 
points  forms  part  of  that  very  system  by 
which  they  think  they  are  doing  honour 
to  the  Saviour.  Their  walk  in  all  ordi- 
nary matters  then  will  he  just  the  same 
after  they  have  so  received  Christ  as 
before  they  received  Him.  There  may 
be  a  change  in  some  of  those  easier  and 
more  practicable  things  by  which  they 
think  they  do  more  direct  honour  to  the 
Saviour  and  more  openly  testify  their 
faith  and  their  attachment  to  Him-— 
such  as  more  frequent  attendance  on 
His  express  ordinances — ^more  exclusive 
association  with  people  who  think  as 
they  do  themselves — ^more  decided  sep- 
aration ftom  those  who  think  differently. 
All  this  is  very  easy,  and  it  is  acted  up 
to;  but  as  to  ^^entleness  in  domestic 
life,  or  honesty  m  social  life,  or  useful- 
ness in  public  life,  or  any  one  thing 
which  costs  them  a  struggle  with  their 
taste  or  temper  or  inclination,  this  they 
do  not  look  upon  as  forming  any  part 
of  their  calling ;  and  it  is  grievous  to 
think  how  at  the  very  moment  that  they 
are  dividing  Christ,  or  worshipping  a 
Christ  of  their  own,  or  taking  away 
from  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament 
a  number  of  his  revealed  characters, 
and  shutting  out  from  their  conscience 
altogether  the  impressiveness  of  His 
solemn  remonstrance — '*  Why  call  ye 
me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things 
which  I  say  ?" — it  is  truly  grievous  to 
think  that  ail  the  time  they  look  upon 
themselves  as  doing  Him  honour,  and 
that  Christ  is  magnified  by  them,  in 
no  one  part  of  their  conduct  do  th^y  ev«r 
think  of  living  to  His  will,  but  to  their 
own. 

II.  Bat  there  is  another  class  of  pn> 
fessing  Christians  who  are  so  £ur  scaa- 
daliz^  at  the  errors  and  abuses  of  those 
I  have  already  noticed,  as  to  receive 
Christ  for  a  teacher  as  well  as  for  an 
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fttonement  I  think  I  am  quite  sure 
that  there  is  a  yery  numerous  set  of 
people  who  neither  discard  from  them 
the  notion  that  Christ's  death  is  an 
atonomoDt  for  sin,  nor  the  notion  that 
Christ's  will  has  a  binding-  authority 
over  the  conduct  of  all  His  disciples ; 
but  who  think  at  the  same  time  that,  as 
they  have  carried  their  own  natural  un- 
derstanding to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  acquiesce  in  it,  so  they  may 
carry  their  own  natural  strength  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties,  and  be  able 
to  accomplish  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
secure  their  acceptance  with  Ood.  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  In  their  own 
strength  they  aie  able  to  do  many  things 
without  any  sense  of  God's  will  urging 
them  to  the  performance  at  all.  Is  it 
not  quite  competent,  for  example,  to  a 
man,  without  any  reference  to  Christ  or 
religion  whatever  in  his  heart,  to  feel  a 
movement  of  compassion  at  the  sig-ht  of 
distress,  and  to  relieve  it — to  feel  a 
movement  of  indignation  at  the  mean- 
.less  of  dishonesty,  and  be  upright — ^to 
.eel  an  animating  glow  of  cordiality  in 
the  discharge  of  civji  and  friendly  atten- 
tions, and  be  courteous — to  feel  all  the 
delight  of  occupation  in  the  bustle  of 
active  and  useful  employment,  and  have 
a  public-spirited  readiness  to  all  good 
works  ? 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  the  first  days 
of  professors  are  often  woefully  desti- 
tute of  all  these  social  accomplishments, 
and  when  urged  to  them  by  the  will  of 
Christ,  the^  bring  their  wrong-headed 
orthodoxy  in  resistance  to  them,  and 
bring  a  most  lamentable  discredit  on 
the  faith  which  they  profess,  by  a  most 
unlovely  and  revolting  exhibition  of  all 
that  is  sour  and  repulsive  in  ordinary 
conduct,  combined  with  a  system  of 
religious  opinions,  staunch,  intolerant, 
flaming,  and  obstinately  adhered  to. 
This  puts  the  second  class  upon  high 
vantage  ground,  and  much  may  be 
learned  from  what  each  of  them  is  heard 
to  say  of  their  dislike  or  opposition  to 
the  other.  You  are  men  of  works,  say 
those  of  the  first  class ;  but  we  have 
Scripture  on  our  side,  for  by  faith  is  a 
man  saved,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
Jaw.  Our  confidence  is  as  much  better 
grounded  than  yours  as  the  purity  of 
Christ's  righteousness  exceeds  the  pu- 


rity of  man's  righteousness ;  and  this 
combined  with  many  texts  of  Scripture^ 
gives  these  people  the  appearance  of 
some  re<tson  and  a  great  weight  of  Bi- 
ble authority  on  their  side.  On  the 
other  hand.  Ye  are  men  of  faith,  say 
those  of  the  second  class,  and  ye  dislike 
works,  and  that  very  thing  of  which  the 
Bible  requires  us  to  be  zealous  you  dis- 
card from  your  system  altogether.  Nay, 
you  go  so  far  ^  to"  fasten  the  brand  of 
heterodoxy  on  our  zeal  for  morality; 
but  we  have  Scripture  on  our  side  as 
well  as  you.  and  by  the  correctness  of 
our  conduct  *and  the  native  claims  of 
our  system — ^which  befriends  virtue — on 
the  M miration  of  men,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  we  are  going  more  scripturally 
about  the  business  of  our  religion  than 
you  who  despise  what  the  Saviour  taught, 
and  put  away  from  you  all  that  is  prac- 
tical in  the  writings  of  His  apostles. 
This  is  what  each  can  and  does  say  to 
the  other,  and  I  call  upon  you  to  mark 
the  defects  of  each.  The  first  are  most 
egregiously  wrong  by  the  want  of  a 
zealous  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
difties  of  the  Christian  life,  and  they  do 
not  see  afar  oflf,  and  they  forget  that 
every  true  Christian  is  purged  nrom  his 
old  sins;  and  they  are  blind  to  this 
truth,  that  to  put  on  the  deeds  of  the  old 
man,  and  to  put  on  the  new  mam  and 
his  works,  forms  a  most  essential  part 
of  their  calling  as  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  And  the  second  are  also 
most  egregiously  wrong,  for  they  are 
blind  to  another  most  essential  truth — 
they  do  not  acknowledge  their  natural 
inability  for  any  good  thing — ^they  pro- 
fess to  receive  Christ  as  their  teacher, 
but  it  is  only  as  a  teacher  of  those  things 
which  they  can  do  without  him  strength- 
ening them — they  strike  the  low  aim  of 
such  duties  and  such  accomplishments 
as  man  can  arrive  at  by  his  own  strength 
— they  may  and  they  do  admit  the  use 
of  Christ  as  an  atonement,  for  they  allow 
tbajt  they  have  their  infirmities,  and  that 
He  by  His  death  wrought  out  an  expi- 
ation for  them ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  think  that  there  is  any  use  for  Christ 
as  a  purifier  x>f  a  degenerate  world  from 
that  corruption  which  the  world  cannot, 
with  all  the  force  of  its  natural  princi- 
ples, shake  Dff.  There  is  one  sense  io 
which  the  ;  allow  Him  to  be  the  puriner 
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•nd  that  is  by  the  tendency  of  His  sub- 
lime and  excellent  precepts  to  reforna 
and  exalt  and  purify  the  whole  man. 
And  so  they  would  it  they  were  obeyed. 
But  here  lies  the  very  pomt  of  their  de- 
fectiveness. They  think  it  is  enough 
if  they  just  yield  such  an  obedience  to 
the  precepts  and  such>  a  conformity  to 
the  example  of  Christ  as  they  find  them- 
selves able  to  compass  and  to  make  out 
in  their  own  strength.  They  are  blind 
to  the  truth,  that  in  order  to  these  pre- 
cepts taking  effect  upon  them,  there  must 
not  merely  be  a  voice  without — calling 
upon  them  to  do,  but  a  power  within 
— enabling  them  to  perform.  Now,  this 
power  is  not  in  them  by  nature ;  and 
they  think  it  enough'  if  they  just  yield 
such  a  degree  of  obedience  as  nature  can 
accomplish,  or,  in  other  words,  no  spirit- 
ual obedience  at  all.  The  power  must 
be  put  in  them  by  grace,  and  must  be 
earnestly  prayed  for,  and  must  go  alonf 
with  every  one  exercise  of  duty,  and 
thus  it  is  &at  Christ  acts  as  the  purifier 
of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  world,  not 
merely  by  the  delivery  of  excellent  rules, 
but  by  the  dispensation  of  strength  for 
acting  up  to  them.  And  these  men  who 
feel  not  the  necessity  of  this  strength — 
why,  they  will  often  be  more  decent  and 
orderly  and  kind  and  upright  and  hon- 
ourable than  their  neighbours  around 
them. 

There  are  natural  principles  in  the 
constitution  of  man  which  secure  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  all  these  virtues  in 
many  individuals  of  the  race ;  but  as  to 
that  obedience  which  no  other  strenc^th 
but  the  might  conferred  by  the  Spirit 
on  the  inner  man  can  accomplish — the 
obedience  of  the  heart — the  obedience 
of  love  to  God — the  obedience  of  self- 
devotion  and  self-denial — the  obedience 
of  not  beinfi^  conformed  to  the  world, 
and  the  settmg  our  every  afiection  on 
the  things  which  are  above — the  obedi- 
ence to  which  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ  can  alone  prompt  us,  and  w^hich 
the  ^ace  of  Christ  can  alone  enable  us 
to  yield,  even  that  of  living  no  longer  to 
ourselves,  but  to  Him  who  died  for  us, 
and  who  rose  again — ^why,  my  brethren, 
this  is  an  obedience  which  with  all  their 
decencies  and  proprieties,  they  never 
think  of  aspiring  after — this  is  an 
obedioDce,  the  very  attempt  at  which 


many  -vould  deride  as  fanatical  and 
visionary  and  enthusiastic.  This  is  an 
obedience  which  the  first  class  put  away 
from  them ;  for,  occupied  as  they  are 
with  the  single  sentiment  of  dependence 
on  the'f  ighteousness  of  Christ,  they  are 
for  no  personal  obedience  of  their  own 
at  ail.  And  this  is  an  obedience  which 
the  second  class  equally  put  away  from 
them,  for  there  is  a  something  else  at 
which  they  stop  short  and  with  which 
they  rest  satisfied — even  that  humble 
meeisure  of  decency  and  propriety  and 
social  virtue  and  civil  accomplishment 
which  any  man  of  any  fortune  and  good 
education  can  attain,  though  he  never 
apply  for  the  strengthening  influence  of  . 
the  Spirit,  nor  pray  in  Uie  name  of 
Christ,  nor  avail  himself  of  that  peculiar 
provision  which  the  Gospel  has  institut- 
ed for  redeeming  us  from  all  iniquity, 
and  purifying  us  unto  the  Son  of^  God 
a  peculiar  .people  zealous  of  good  works. 
With  both  the  one  and  the  other  of 
these  classes,  there  is  a  something  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  vigorously 
pursuing  that  line  of  new  and  spiritual 
obedience  which  every  honest  Christian 
aims  sincerely  to  make  progress  in. 
With  the  first,  it  is  the  sentiment  thai 
Christ  has  already  wjought  out  a  right 
eousness  for  them — and  it  is  true  tha» 
He  has  wrought  out  a  righteousness  foi 
them  who  believe ;  but  how  can  the^ 
be  said  to  believe  if  they  put  not  faitb 
in  all  His  sayings,  and  if  one  of  Ihc 
most  solemn  and  authoritative  oi  these 
sayings,  ^^  Without  holiness  no  mau  shali 
see  God,"  has  no  impression  upon  them. 
With  the  second  class,  it  is  the  sentiment 
that  no  more  obedience  can  be  exacted 
from  me  than  that  whif*b  I  can  yield  ; 
and  thus  while  Paul  says  our  salvation 
must  be  altogether  of  works  or  alto- 
gether of  grace,  toey  eke  out  what  is 
wanting  in  the  one  by  what  they  have 
done  in  the  other,  and  as  there  is  no 
saying  with  how  small  a  portion  of  eiflh 
they  will  sati&fy  themselves,  their  obe- 
dience will  be  no  more  thcui  the  stren^tn 
of  nature  can  yield — that  nature  whicln 
the  Bible  tells  us  is  corrupt  and  alio 
nated  from  God. 

III.  But  it  is  not  enouc^h  that  you 
receive  Christ  for  the  single  object  of 
forgiveness,  or  as  a  priest  who  has 
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wrought  out  an  atonement  for  you ;  for 
Christ  offers  hiinseif  in  more  capacities 
than  this  one.  and  you  do  not  receive 
Him  truly  unless  you  receive  Him  just 
as  he  offers  Himself  Again,  it  is  not 
enough  that  you,  re<ieive  Christ  only  as 
a  priest  and  a  prophet ;  for  all  that  He 
teaches  will  be  to  you  a  dead  letter  un- 
less you  are  qualified  to  understand  and 
to  obey  it ;  and  if  you  think  that  you 
are  (qualified  b^  nature,  you  in^  fact  re- 
fuse His  teachmg  at  the  very  time  that 
you  profess  Him  to  be  your  teacher,  for 
He  says,  "Without  me  ye  can  d6 
nothing."  You  must  receive  Him  for 
strength  as  well  as  for  forgiveness  and 
direction ;  or,  in  other  words,  you  must 
submit  (o  Him  as  your  King,  not  merely 
to  rule  over  you  by  His  law,  btft  to  rule 
in  you  by  His  Spirit  You  must  live 
in  constant  dependence  on  the  influences 
of  His  grace  and  if  you  do  so,  you  never 
will  stop  short  at  any  one  point  of  obedi- 
ence, but  knowing  that  the  grace  of  God 
is  all  powerful,  you  will  suffer  no  difficul- 
ties to  stop  your  progress ;  you  will  suffer 
no  paltry  limit  of  what  unaided  human 
nature  can  do,  to  bound  your  ambition 
afler  the  glories  of  a  purer  and  a  better 
character  than  any  earthly  principle  can 
accomplish ;  you  will  enter  a  career,  of 
wnich  you  at  this  moment  see  not  the 
end ;  you  will  try  an  ascent  of  which 
the  loilty  eminence  is  hid  in  the  darkness 
of  futurity ;  the  chilling  sentiment  that 
no  higher  obedience  is  expected  of  you. 
than  of  yourself  you  can  yield,  will  have 
no  influence  upon  you,  for  the  mighty 
stretch  of  attainment  that  ynn  look  for- 
ward to,  is  not  what  you  can  do,  but 
what  Christ  can  do  m  you ;  and  with 
the  all  subduing  instrument  of  His 
grace  to  help  you  through  every  diffi- 
culty, and  to  carry  you  in  triiimpli  over 
every  opposition,  you  will  press  forward 
conquering  and  to  conquer ;  and  while 
tlii  world  knoweth  not  the  power  of 
those  great  and  animating  hopes  which 
sustain  you,  you  Will  be  making  daily 
progress  in  a  field  of  discipline  and  ac- 
quirement which  they  have  never  en- 
tered ;  and  in  patience  and  forgiveness, 
and  gentleness  and  charity,  and  the  love 
of  God  and  the  love  of  your  neighbour — 
which  is  like  unto  the  love  of  God,  you 
will  prove  that  a  work  of  grace  is  going 
oh  in  your  hearts,  even  that  work  by 


which  the  image  you  lost  at  the  fall  ta 
repaired  and  brought  back  again — ^tfad 
empire  of  sin  within  you  is  overthrown 
— the  subjection  of  your  hearts  to  what 
is  visible  and  earthly  is  exchanged  for. 
the  power  of  the  unseen  world  over  its 
every  affection — and  you  are  filled  with 
such  a  faith,  and  l^uch  a  love,  and  such 
a  superiority  to  perishable  things,  as 
will  shed  a  glory  over  the  whole  Of  your 
daily  walk,  and  give  to  every  one  o( 
your  doings  the  high  character  of  a  can- 
didate for  eternity. 

Christ  is  offered  to  all  of  you  for  for* 
giveness.  The  mdn  who  takes  Him  for 
this  sinorle  object  must  be  looking  at 
Him  with  an  eye  halfshnt  upon  the 
revelation  He  makes  of  Himself.  Look 
at  Him  with  an  open  lemd  a  steadfast 
eye,  and  then  I  will  call  you  a  true  be- 
liever ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  if  you  do 
so,  you  cannot  avoid  seeing  Him  in  the 
earnestness  of  His  desire  that  you  should 
give  up  all  sin,  and  enter  from  this  mo- 
ment into  all  obedience.  True,  and 
most  true,  my  brethren,  that  faith  will 
save  you ;  but  it  must  be  a  whole  faith 
in  a  whole  Bible.  True,  and  most  true, 
that  they  who  keep  the  commandments 
of  Jesus  shall  enter  into  life  ;  but  you 
are  not  to  shrink  (torn  any  one  of  these 
commandments,  or  to  say,  because  they 
are  so  much  above  the  power  of  human- 
ity, that  you  must  give  up  the  task  of 
attempting  them.  True,  and  most  true, 
that  he  who  trusteth  to  his  obedience  bs 
a  Saviour,  is  shifting  his  confidence  from 
the  alone  foundation  it  can  rest  upon. 
Christ  is  your  Saviour ;  and  when  I  call 
upon  you  to  rejoice  in  that  reconciliation 
which  is  througfh  Him,  I  call  upon  you 
not  to  leave  Him  for  a  single  moment, 
when  you  engage  in  the  work  of  doing 
those  things  which,  if  left  undone,  will 
exclude  us  from  the  kingdom  of  heaten. 
Take  Him  along  with  you  into  all  your 
st^rvices.  Let  this  sentiment  ever  be 
upon  you, — What  I  am  now  doing  I 
may  do  in  my  own  strength  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  man ;  but  I  must  have  the 
power  of  Christ  resting  upon  the  per- 
formance, if  I  wish  to  do  it  in  the  way 
that  is  acceptable  to  Gt»d.  Let'  this  bb 
your  habitual  sentiment,  and  then  the 
supposed  opposition  between  faith  and 
works  vanishes  into  nothing.  The*life 
of  a  believer  is  made  up  of  good  works  * 
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and  &ith  is  the  animating  and  the  pow- 
er-working principle  of  every  one  of 
them.  The  spirit  of  Christ  actuates  and 
sustains  the  whole  course  of  your  obedi- 
ence. Tou  walk  not  awav  from  Him, 
but,  in  the  languas^e  of  tne  text,  you 
"  walk  in  him ;"  and  ^9  there  is  not  one 
of  your  domgs  in  which  He  does  not 
feel  a  concern,  and  prescribe  for  you  a 
duty,  so  there  is  not  one  0^  them  in 
whKh  His  grace  is  not  in  readiness  to 
put  the  nglit  priQcii>le  into  your  heart, 
and  to  bring  it  out  into  your  conduct, 
and  to  make  your  walk  accord  with  your 
profession,  so  as  to  let  the  world  see 
upon  you  without,  the  power  and  the 
affidacy  of  the  sentiment  within;  and 
thus,  while  Christ  has  the  whole  merit 
of  your  forgiveness,  he  has  also  the 
whole  merit  of  your  sanctification  ;  and 
the  humble  and  deeply-felt  consciousness 
of  ^  Nevertheless  not  me,  but  the  grace 
of  Gk)d  that  is  in  me,"  restores  to  Jesus 
Christ  all  the  credit  and  all  the  glory 
which  belong  to  Him,  by  making  Him 
your  only,  and  your  perfect,  and  yDur 
entire,  and  your  altogether  Saviour. 

Choose  Him,  then,  my  brethren, 
choose  Him  as  the  Captain  of  your  sal- 
vation. Let  him  enter  into  your  hearts 
by  faith,  and  let  him  dwell  continually 
there.  Cultivate  a  daily  intercourse 
and  a  growing  acquaintance  with  Him. 
0,  you  are  in  safe  company,  indeed, 
when  your  fellowship  is  with  Him? 
The  shield  of  His  protecting  mediator- 
ship  is  ever  between  you  and  the  justice 
of  God ;  and  out  of  His  fulness  there 
goeth  a  constant  stream,  to  nourish,  and 
to  animate,  and  to  strengthen  every  be- 
liever. Why  should  the  shifting  of 
human  instruments  so  oppress  and  so 
discourage  you,  when  He  is  your  will- 
ing friend;  when  He  is  ever  present, 
and  is  at  all  times  in  readitiess ;  when 
He,  the  8aiy.e  to-day,  yesterday,  and 
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forever,  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  place; 
and  while   His  disciples  here,  giving 
way  tQ  the  power  of  sight,  are  sorrow- 
fiil,  arid  in   great  heaviness,   because 
they  are  to  move  at  a  distance  from 
one  another.  He,  my  brethren,  has  His 
eye  Ujpon   all  neighbourhoods  and  all. 
countries,  aiid  will  at  length  gather  His 
disciples  into  one  eternal  family  ?    With 
such  a  Master  let  us  quit  ourselves  like 
men.     With  the  magnificence  of  eter- 
nity before  us,  let  time,  with  all  its  fluc- 
tuations, dwindle  into  its  own  littleness. 
If  God  is  pleased  to  spare  me,  I  trust  I 
shall  often  meet  with  you  in  person, 
even  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  but  if 
not,  le(  us  often  meet  in  prayer  at  the 
mercy-seat  of  God.     While  we  occupy 
different  places  on  earth,  let  our  mutual 
intercessions  for  each  other  go  to  one 
place  in  heaven.     Let  the  Saviour  put 
our  supplications  into  one  censer ;  and 
be  assured,  my  brethren,  that  after  the 
dear  and  much-loved  scenery  of  this 
peaceful  vale  has  disappeared  from  my 
eye,  the  people  who  live  in  it  shall  re- 
tain a  warm  and  an  ever-during  place 
in  my  memory ; — and  this  mortal  body 
must  be  stretched  on  the  bed  o[  death, 
ere  the  heart  which  now  animates   it 
can  resipfn  its  eicercise  of  longing  after 
you,  and  praying  for  you,  that  you  may 
so  receive  Christ  Jesus^  and  so  walk  in 
Him,  and  so  hold  fast  the  things  you 
have  gotten,  and  so  prove  that    the 
labour  I  have  had  amongst  you  has  not 
been    in  vain;  'that  when   the  sound 
of  the  last  trumpet  awakens  us,  those 
eyes  which  are  now  bathed  in  tears 
may  open  upon  a  scene  of  eternal  bless* 
edness,  and  we,  my  brethren,  whom  the 
provideiice  of  God  has  withdrawn  for  a 
little  while  from  one  another,  may  on 
that  day  be  found  side  by  side  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  everkstiog  throne. 
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SERMON  XVn. 

The  Eight  Fear  and. the  Right  laUh* 

'  That  he  would  grant  unto  os,  that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  oar  enemiei)  miglrt 
■erve  him  without  fear." — Luke  i.  74. 


We  have  already  spoken  oC  that  fear 
which  has  God  for  its  direct  and  per- 
sonal object,  and  regarding  which  the 
.Bible  appears  to  exhibit  a  set  of  con- 
tradictory passages  that  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  reconcile.  But  there  is 
another  fear  distinct  from  that  which 
we  entertain  towards  God  as  a  person, 
though  it  stands  connected  with  one  of 
the  fixed  and  irreversible  ordinations  of 
His  government — even  that  by  which 
the  holiness  of  man  in  time  is  made  in- 
dispensable to  his  happiness  in  eternity. 
This  must  be  admitted  by  a  Christian 
disciple,  even  after  he,  by  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  has  entered  into  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  and  so  exchanged  the 
fear  of  terror  for  the  fear  of  reverence. 
There  is  a  host  of  scriptural  testimonies 
to  the  necessity  of  holiness,  which  no 
fair  inquirer  into  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus  can  possibly  withstand ;  and  in- 
deed the  very  same  faith  in  the  general 
veracity  of  the  Bible  which  leads  to  the 
assurance  of  an  efficacy  in  the  blood  of 
Jesus  to  deliver  from  the  punishment 
of  sin.  leads  co-ordinately  to  the  assur- 
ance that  without  deliverance  also  from 
the  power  of  sin  there  is  no  meetness 
for  heaven,  and  can  be  no  entrance  into 
the  delight  or  the  glory  of  its  everlast- 
ing habitations.  Now  the  fear  is  lest 
we  should  fall  short  of  this  heaven  just 
by  falling  short  of  this  holiness — a  fear 
which  remains,  and  ought  to  remain 
with  you,  even  after  having  accepted  of 
Christ  as  your  Saviour.  "  Let  us  there- 
fore fear, "  says  the  apostle,  "  lest  a 
promise  being  left  us  of  entering  into 
His  rest  any  of*  you  should  seem  to 
come  short  of  it"    He  states   before 


*  In  September,   1815,  a  lerie^  of  Mrmoiit  wu 

£  reached  in  the  Tron  Cfaurchf  Glasgow,  on  the  text, 
uke  i.  74.  One  of  them,  devoted  to  the  draivfcg  out 
of  the  distinction  between  the  fear  of  terror  and  the 
^r  of  reverence,  was  moulded  afterwards  Into  the  form 
In  which  It  Is  presented  in  Dr.  Chalmers*  Works,  vtU^ 
o.  Ifltt.  The  subatanoe  of  the  succeeding  sermon  Is 
glvoB  in  the  diaoourse  which  follows. 


what  the  frounds  were  of  such  an  ap- 
prehension. One  of  them  is  an  evil 
heart — ^^  Take  heed,  brethren,  lest  there 
be  in  any  of  you  an  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief in  departing  from  the  living  God." 
Another  of  them  is  the  insidious  power 
of  sin — ^'  Lest  any  of  you  be  hardened 
through  the  deceitfulness  of  sin."  And 
in  support  of  this  very  lesson  of  heed- 
fulness  and  fear  he  quotes  in  another 
place  the  instances  of  those  who.  after 
having  performed  to  all  appearance 
their  groat  and  initiatory  act  of  reconcil- 
iation with  God,  fell  away,  and  were 
destroyed  of  Him.  They,  he  tells  us, 
who  were  baptized  unto  Moses,  and  ate 
and  drank  of  that  spiritual  Rock,  that 
was  Christ — even  with  those  of  them 
who  suffered  themselves  to  be  overcome 
by  temptation,  God  was  not  well  pleas- 
ed, eoid  overthrew  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. And  these  things  are  written  for 
our  admonition — for  in  b'ke  manner 
still  may  we  be  overthrown;  "where- 
fore," he  concludes.  ^^  let  him  that  think- 
eth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  tali." 
Now  the  things  which  move  us,  and 
which  should  move  us  to  fear,  are  the 
likelihoods  of  such  a  fall  whereby  we 
are  surrounded.  All  nature  and  expe- 
rience might  well  minister  to  our  ap- 
prehensions upon  this  subject.  Did  we 
but  think  of  our  hearts,  and  of  their 
constant  and  cleaving  ungodliness — did 
we  look  back  upon  our  history,  and  re- 
flect how  little  it  has  been  guided  by 
the  principle,  or  adorned  by  the  fruits 
of  new  obedience — did  we  take  account 
of  our  afiections,  and  of  their  still  abid- 
ing earthliness,  so  like  unto  that  carnal- 
ity wherewith  the  Bible  has  associated 
death — did  we  even  take  account  of  our 
doings,  according  to  which  we  shall 
either  be  received  or  rejected  at  the 
judgment  seat  of  Christ — did  we  but 
estimate  aright  our  constitutional  facili- 
ties to  what  is  evil,  our  leaden,  oitf 
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lethargic  apathy  to  what  is  good — did 
we  make  sound  and  true  computation 
of  the  strength  of  our  enemies,  the  sin- 
ful tempers  and  passions  and  sensuali- 
ties which  are  within,  meeting  at  every 
turn  their  appropriate  objects  from 
without,  and  plied,  most  closely  and 
urgently  plied  on  all  hands  by  the  im- 
Vortunities  of  a  besetting  world — did 
fee  only  take  a  just  cognizance  of  these 
things,  then  by  the  very  prevalence  of 
sight  and  of  sense  over  faith,  we,  if  at 
a)T  in  earnest  about  the  matter,  must 
feel  alarmed  by  the  fearful  chances  of 
an  arrest  and  an  overthrow  on  that 
course  of  progressive  holiness  which  is 
the  alone  way  whereby  we  can  make 
good  our  escape  from  the  horrors  of  an 
undone  eternity.  Were  we,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Zacharieis,  wholly  delivered 
uom  the  hands  of  those  enemies,  then 
might  we  serve  God  untkout  fear  in 
righteousness  and  holiness  before  him 
all  the  days  of  our  life ;  but  just  be- 
cause all  our  life  long  we  are  encom- 
passed by  those  enemies,  the  apostle 
Faul  tells  us  to  '-'  work  out  our  salva- 
tion tmth  fear  and  trembling;"  and 
just  because  while  we  sojourn  in  the 
flesh  they  do  continue  to  solicit  and  to 
annoy  us,  the  apostle  Peter  tells  us  to 
^'  pass  the  time  of  our  sojourning  here 
in  fear." 

Now,  it  may  help  us  to  resolve  this 
apparent  contrariety  if  we  compare  two 
passages  in  the  life  of  the  last  men- 
tioned apostle,  and  from  which  we  shall 
determine,  I  think,  what  the  fear  is 
which  we  ought  to  cast  away,  and  what 
the  fear  which  we  ought  to  cherish  and 
retain.  Peter  was,  upon  one  occasion, 
asked  by  our  Saviour  to  come  to  Him 
as  He  walked  upon  the  se&  He  obey- 
ed ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  venture  him- 
self upon  the  water  than  his  heart  gave 
way.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  walk 
there  in  his  own  strength,  and  that  un- 
less buoyed  up  by  a  miraculous  power 
he  would  sink  to  the  bottom  and  perish. 
Now  faith  in  the  miraculous  power  of 
Him  whom  he  had  every  reason  to  trust 
was  the  very  thing  which  should  have 
supported  his  intrepidity ;  but  this  faith 
he  wanted,  and  so  he  was  afraid,  and 
drew  this  rebuke  upon  himself—-"  0 
Jiou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou 
ioabt  V^     Here  Peter  sinned  in  that  he 


feared,  because  his  was  at  this  time  a 
fear  opposed  to  faith  in  the  power  and 
kindness  of  the  Saviour. 

Go  now  to  another  passage  of  his  life 
— when  he  strongly  asserted,  in  the 
hearing  of  his  Master,  that  he  never 
would  deny  Him — confident  that  thourfi 
all  the  rest  of  the  disciples  should  be 
baffled  and  give  way,  he  would  meet 
the  coming  temptation  like  a  man,  and 
that  like  a  man  he  would  conquer  it. 
Now,  on  what  ground  did  he  feel  a 
confidence  so  fearless?  Did  he  calcu- 
late on  strength  from  his  Master  to 
support  him  ?  No  !  had  he  rested  his 
confidence  on  this  he  would  not  have 
disgraced  himself;  but  he  evidently 
spoke  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  counted 
on  his  own  strength — of  a  man  con- 
scious that  within  him  there  was  a 
firmness  of  principle  altogether  compe- 
tent of  itself  for  the  struggle  that  was 
approaching.  It  had  been  well  if,  look- 
ing to  the  power  and  promise  of  the 
Saviour,  he  had  felt  fearless ;  but  aU 
the  fearlessness  that  he  felt  was  on 
looking  to  himself  and  to  the  energ^r  of 
his  own  purposes — and  therefore  it  was 
that  as  in  the  former  instance  he  sinned 
in  having  feared,  so  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  sinned  in  having  not  feared. 
Had  he  been  more  distrustral  of  himself, 
more  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  his 
own  strength  to  meet  the  coniing  tnal 
and  to  conquer  it,  he  would  have  feared, 
and  feared  on  the  right  ground.  Had 
this  fear  clothed  him  with  humility,  and"^ 
caused  him  to  transfer  his  dependence 
frofii  himself  unto  the  Saviour,  he  would 
have  been  courageous,  and  courageous 
on  the  right  ground — and  it  were  a 
confidence  that  would  not  have  been 
put  to  shame,  for  then  would  he  have 
been  in  the  way  of  the  promise — that 
the  God  who  resisteth  the  proud  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humble. 

The  history  of  this  apostle  after  the 
resurrection  illustrates  the  matter  still 
more.  It  is  quite  palpable  that  he  then 
underwent  a  great  moral  transformation, 
and  conducted  himself  with  a  decision 
and  an  energy  before  unknown  to  him 
— ^preaching  the  word  with  all  boldness, 
and,  with  only  one  recorded  exception, 
doing  the  whole  work  of  an  apostle  in 
a  way  the  most  firm  and  ui  faltering — 
insomuch  that,  faithful  to  hii^  dangerous 
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,cQiDD)i$$ion^  jiie  kept  by  it  :n  d^e  face 
of  imprisonments  and  persecutions,  and 
at  length  closed  an  honourable  life  by 
the  agpnies  of  a  painful  mjartyrdom. 
Now,  what  wfiis  it  .that  caused  tnis  rev- 
olution  ?  What  new  euid  better  princi- 
ple was  that  which  seems  now  to  have 
sustained  him.  Be  assured  that  it  con- 
sisted in  his  now  fearing  on  the  right 
ground,  and  in  his  having  faith  on  the 
right  ^rpund.  He  feared  when  and 
where  it  was  proper  ;  and  hie  feared  not 
when  aQd  where  it  was  proper.  When, 
on  looking  to  the  trials  that  beset  or 
that  awaited  him,  he  measured  them 
with  his  own  strength,  then  he  had  the 
fear — when  he  measured  them  with  the 
strenj^th  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  then  he  had 
the  filth.  In  a  word^  he  put  no  confi- 
dence in  himself,  knowing  that  in  him- 
Belf,  that  is,  in  his  flesh,  there  dwelt  no 
good  thing — ^he  put  all  his  confidence 
in  the  Saviour,  knowing  that  he  could 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strength- 
ening him.  And  so  the  confidence 
which  he  expressed  after  the  resurrection 
di^red  exceedingly  from  the  confidence 
which  he  felt  before  it.  "  Think  not," 
he  said,  after  the  achievement  of  a  won- 
drous miracle,  "  that  by  our  own  power 
or  holiness  we  have  done  this  thing  ;  it 
is  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  by  faith 
in  His  name,  and  through  the  faith 
which  is  by  Him,  that  we  have  been 
enabled  to  do  this  thing  in  the  presence 
of  you  ^^l-^\i 

Now,  thiaftiixture  of  fear  in  reference 
to  the  weakness  qf  one's  self,  and  of  faith 
in  reference  to  the  power  and  promise 
of  God,  both  acting  contemporaneously 
together,  might  appear  a  mystery  in 
your  eyes.  You  may  feel  a  difficulty 
m  conceiving  what  the  posture  of  the 
mind  can  be  when  thus  acted  upon— or 
how  it  is  that  two  principles  so  opposite 
in  their  nature  should  exist  in  the  heart 
at  the  same  time,  and  bear  at  once  upon 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  spirit.  At 
first  sight  it  may  not  be  clear  to  you  by 
what  sort  of  moral  dynamics,  or  by  what 
composition  of  forces  it  is  that  the  mind, 
when  thus  under  two  impulses,  betakes 
itself  to  the  one  right  and  determinate 
path.  You  must  admit  the  great  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  question,  affect- 
ing as  it  does  the  whole  habit  and  his- 
tory of  a  believer — and  yo'i  will  there- 


fore excuse  us  i(  in  our  attempts  at  e^* 
plicitness,  we'  shall  not  be  disdainfi)] 
even  of  the  very  homeliest  illustrations. 

Our  first  illustration  is  taken  from  in- 
fancy— ^when  the  child  makes  its  first 
attempts  to  walk.  Here  the  two  princi- 
ples are  working  together  at  the  same 
moment — ifirst,  a  fearfulness,  in  virtue 
of  wllich  it  will  not  let  go  the  hold  of  its 
nurse's  hand;  and  secondly,  a  confi- 
dence, that  while  keeping  its  nold  firmly 
it  will  be  supported  and  in  safety  dur- 
ing its  whole  adventure  across  the  fioor. 
Fear  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  on  the 
other,  are  both  in  operation,  and  both 
necessary.  Bxtinguish  the  principle  of 
fear  altogether,  and  the  child  committing 
itself  too  early  to  its  own  strength,  will 
inevitably  fall  Extinguish  the  princi- 
ple of  faith  altogether,  and  the  child 
having  no  confidence  even  in  the  effect- 
ual support  held  out  by  the  hand&  of  its 
attendant,  might  never  attempt  the  ex- 
ercise of  walking,  and  so  remain  in  im- 
potency  all  its  days.  And  thus  the 
mingled  operation  of  these  two  princi- 
ples so  far  from  being  that  recondite, 
that  unpractical  thing  which  people  alike 
unobservant  of  the  Bible  and  of  human 
nature  regard  it  to  be,  is  a  thing  of  cur- 
rent and  most  obvious  exemplification 
in  the  experience  of  every  family. 

Should  our  second  illustration  be  now 
deemed  utterly  superfluous,  and  perhaps 
even  nauseated,  as  you  would  the  insi- 
pidity of  any  overdone  excess — we  must 
still  plead  the  magnitude  of  the  lesson, 
and. our  urgent  feeling  of  that  magni- 
tude. I  may  be  conscious  of  inability 
to  swim  across  a  river,  and  nevertheless 
commit  myself  fearlessly  to  its  waters, 
should  a  rope  be  handed  out  to  me  from 
the  vessel  that  is  peissing  over  it.  Here, 
too,  we  have  the  joint  operation  of  both 
principles: — Fear  in  reference  to  my  own 
power  of  self-support  restrains  me  from 
letting  go  my  hold — faith  in  the  strength 
and  tightness  of  the  rope,  gives  me  a 
feeling  of  perfect  security  while  I  retain 
my  hold.  Both  principles,  however  op- 
posite in  their  nature,  incline  me  te  the 
one  thing  of  keeping  firmly  and  con- 
stantly by  the  rope.  Were  I  confident 
that  I  had  no  need  of  it.  I  might  fiin^ 
it  indignantly  away  from  me  and  shoula 
my  confidence  be  presumption,  I  might 
sink  to  the  bottom  and  perish.     But  I 
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&ar,  and  therefore  keep  by  it  as  my  only 
dependence.  Were  I  fearful  of  the 
rope's  strength,  and  trembled  lest  when 
I  took  my  hold  of  it,  it  should  break  or 
separate  from  the  vessel,  I  might  refuse 
its  aid,  and  rather  keep  my  hands  in  the 
exercise  of  swimming.  Give  pie  the 
right  fear — that  is  a  fearful  sense  of  my 
own  weakness  and  inability  to  swim; 
and  the  right  faith — ^that  is  a  faith  in 
the  perfect  security  of  the  rope  which  I 
hold  by ;  and  these  principles,  so  far 
from  contraveuijig  each  other,  dp  in  fact 
conspire  to  the  one  result  of  making  me 
cleave  with  full  purpose  of  heart  to  that 
only  support  by  which  I  can  be  carried 
fearlessly  through  the  river,  and  brought 
in  safety  to  the  other  side  of  it. 

And  it  is  just  by  such  a  fear  and  by 
such  a  faith  that  we  make  our  way  into 
heaven  across  the  troubled  sea  of  this 
world.  These  two  are  not  distracting 
forces  which  draw,  in  opposite  ways. 
The  one  verily  shuts  up  into  the  other. 
It  is  just  when  we  'look  abroad  upon 
the  adverse  influences  of  sense  and  of 
society,  and  tlien  bethink  ourselves  of 
our  own  utter  inadequacy  to  cope  with 
them — it  is  when  admonished  .  by  in- 
ward experience  of  our  constant  tenden- 
cy to  relinquish  all  dependence  and  all 
desire  towards  God — it  is  the  frequent 
obscuration  of  Him  in  our  own  spirits, 
that  sublimed  although  they  may  have 
somewhat  been,  in  hours  of  stillness 
and  seclusion,  to  the  ethereal  brightness 
of  the  upper  regions,  yet  that  ever  and 
anon  on  our  return,  whether  to  the 
world's  business  or  to  the  world's  com- 
panies, they  lapse  again  into  earthliness. 
and  grovel  there — it  is"  this  perpetual 
finding,  that  however  able  to  maintain 
in  conduct  those  equities  of  action 
amongst  our  fellows  which  belong  tp 
the  virtue  of  righteousness,  yet  that  we 
utterly  and  throughout  every  hour  of 
OUT  lives  fail  in  those  sanctities  of  aflfec- 
tion  towards  God  which  constitute  the 
virtue  of  holiness — these  are  the  experi- 
ences which  must  at  length  school 
every  honest  inquirer  into  an  utter  fear- 
fulness  of  himself  a  distrust,  a  most 
warrantable  and, well-founded  distrust' 
in  all  the  resources  of  his  own  strength 
and  of  his  own  wisdom.  It  is  this 
often-tried  and  as  often  ascertained  defi- 
ciency, of  nature,  which  reconciles  him 


to  the  docitrine  of  a  gra^e  that  might 
put  strength  into  nature  for  the  whol^ 
work  and  warfare  of  obedience.  Look- 
ing to  the  impotency  of  the  one,  there 
is  fear;  looking  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  other,  the;re  is  faith.  Both  are  salu- 
tary. In  virtue  of  the  first  he  has  a 
perpetual  distrust  in  himself;  in  virtue 
of  the  second,  he  has  a  perpetual  depen- 
dence on  the  Lord  Jes^.  There  is  no 
conflict  between  these  feelings — they 
work,  as  it  were,  to  one  another's  hands. 
The  movement  to  which  they  give  rise 
is  first  an  export  of  prayer  from  the  sQul 
to  heaven's  sanctuary ;  and  secondly,  an 
import  of  power  from  heaven's  sanctuary 
into  the  soul.  It  is  this  habitual  sense 
of  weakness  which  excites  to  habitual 
prayer — it  is  this  habitual  prayer  which 
brings  down  the  habitual  supplies  of 
strength  and  of  grace  for  all  services. 
The  man  works  mightily  because  God 
works  in  him  mightily.  He  realizes 
the  great  paradox  of  the  Christian  life, 
that  when  he  is  weak  then  he  is  strong ; 
that  when  deepest  in  humility  he  is  borne 
most  steadfastly  upward  and  onward 
along  the  heights  of  an  angelic  sacred- 
ness. 

These  views  are  in  full  harmony  with 
Scripture ;  and  did  we  but  take  along 
with  us  what  that  is  which  we  should 
feel  fear  about,  and  again,  what  that  is 
which  we  should  put  faith  in,  we  could 
be  at  no  loss  to  understand  either  how 
the  psalmist  could  mix  trembling  with 
his  mirth,  or  how  the  apostle  could  be 
always  sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicinr. 
"  When  I  said,  my  foot  slippeth,"  saim 
David,  "thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  held  me 
up."  On  looking  to  one  quarter,  even 
to  that  of  sense  and  nature,  we  might 
well  tremble  before  those  adverse  influ- 
ences by  which  the  heart  of  man  is 
wholly  secularized,  and  his  history  be- 
comes that  of  an  earthly,  carnal,  and 
alienated  creature.  On  looking  to  the 
other  quarter,  even  to  that  where  the 
fulness  of  grace  is  treasured  up,  and 
whence  it  issues  forth  on  the  praying 
and  the  watching  and  the  working  dis- 
ciple— it  might  well  rejoice  in  those  pre- 
cious influences  from  heaven  by  which 
the  heart  of  man  is  impregnated  with 
its  own  sacred n  ess,  and  his  history  be- 
comes that  of  a  prosperous  aspirant  af 
ter  its  glory  and  immortality  and  honour 
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Could  he.  without  any  hold  on  the  sup- 
port that  is  above  him,  make  his  own 
way  on  the  ascent  of  a  progressive  holi- 
ness, then  he  need  not  tremble ;  or  even 
were  it  quite  natural  for  him  to  keep 
that  hold  at  all  times,  then  might  he 
persist  in  a  sort  of  unbroken  and  undis- 
turbed secuiity  of  heart,  while  the  temp- 
tations of  life  play  idly  around  him. 
But,  in  point  oi  truth,  there  is  a  con- 
stant aptitude  to  let  go  the  hold,  and 
every  intelligent  Christian  is  conscious 
thereof  and  so  he  is  kept,  and  that  per- 
petually, on  the  alert  and  the  alarm — 
fearful  on  the  one  hand  that  he  should 
quit  his  dependence,  and  confident,  on 
die  other,  that  so  long  as  he  retains  it 
he  is  safe.  You  can  imagine  the  light 
and  evidence  wherewith  the  sacred  vol- 
ume stands  forth  to  the  eye  of  a  believ- 
er, when  made  to  observe  how  precisely 
the  descriptions  of  the  Bible  accord  with 
all  the  developments  of  an  experience 
so  very  peculiar.  When  called  upon  to 
fear — as  in  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  ths  Hebrews — lest  he  should 
come  short  of  the  promised  rest,  he 
knows  well  what  that  is  which  should 
make  him  afraid.  But  this  very  fear, 
founded  on  a  distrust  of  his  own  powers, 
shuts  him  up  unto  another  depenaence — 
and  when  called  upon  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  same  chapter,  to  come  boldly  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  that  he  may  find 
grace  to  help  him  in  the  time  of  need, 
he  knows  well  what  that  is  which  should 
make  him  courageous. 

This  delicate  alternation  between  the 
two  feelings,  so  often  adverted  to  in  the 
Bible,  and  so  accurately  reflected  in  the 
personal  history  of  a  believer,  affords 
that  very  correspondence  between  the 
tablet  of  human  nature  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  tablet  of  revelation  on 
the  other,  which  warrants  a  still  more 
intimate  conviction  than  before  of  God 
being  the  common  author  or  architect 
of  both.  Meanwhile,  too,  he  practises 
the  lesson  of  serting  God  both  without 
fear  and  with  fear — -without  fear  on  the 
calculation  that  he  makes  of  God's 
promises — with  fear  on  the  calculation 
he  makes  of  his  own  powers.  The 
dense  of  his  own  helplessness  will  make 
him  fearful  of  depending  upon  it  The 
sense  oi  God's  truth  in  the  promises 
will  make  him  faithful  in  depending 


upon  it.  The  faith  and  the  fear  are 
embodied  by  him  into  one  act  of  obe- 
dience, even  as  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  verse  they  have  been  embodied 
by  the  apostle  into  one  precept  He 
tells  the  Gentiles  not  to  boast  them- 
selves  against  the  children  of  Israel ; — 
and  why  ?  because  it  was  by  faith  only 
that  they  stood — ^'  And  be  not  there- 
fore," he  says,  "  high-minded,  but  fear." 
Here,  and  within  the  compass  of  one 
utterance,  the  right  fear  and  the  right 
faith  are  both  contemporaneously  press- 
ed upon  them.  The  right  fear  would 
keep  them  from  boasting,  allied  as  it 
was  with  the  sentiment  that  although 
they  stood  it  was  by  no  power  or  holi- 
ness of  their  own.  The  right  faith 
would  direct  their  eye  to  that  fountain 
of  grace  which  was  above  them,  and 
whence  thy  drew  those  supplies  of  light 
and  of  strength,  which  from  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  had  l^een  withholden,  and 
as  they  looked  to.  that  God  who  alone 
made  them  to  differ,  they  would  not  be 
high-minded. 

But  the  most  complete  scriptural 
illustration  of  this  doctrine  which  can 
be  given,  is  from  that  celebrated  pas- 
sage where  the  apostle  tells  his  converts 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling,  because  it  is  Gt)d 
that  worketh  in  them  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  His  good  pleasure.  It  is  con- 
ceivable how  a  man  should  both  will 
aright  and  work  aright  in  virtue  of  an 
influence  from  heaven,  and  how,  to  ob- 
tain this  influence,  a  prayer  should  arise 
from  the  heart,  and  a  power  should 
come  down  bgth  upon  the  heart  and 
upon  the  hand  for  all  the  services  of  a 
vigorous  and  an  active  obedience.  But 
why  should  there  be  a  fear  or  trem- 
bling in  this  process  ?  The  fear  is  lest 
among  the  besetting  urgencies  of  sense 
and  o?  nature,  we  should  be  tempted  to 
forget  God,  and  so  He  should  withdraw 
His  helping  hand  from  us.  The  fear  is 
lest  in  the  confidence  of  nature,  we 
should  go  forth  against  the  adverse  in- 
fluences by  which  we  are  surrounded, 
and  so  be  overcome.  The  fear  is  lest 
we  should  lose  our  hbld  of  God,  and  so 
He,  quitting  His  hold  of  us,  and  aban 
doning  us '  to  our  own  unaided  impo 
tency,  should  leave  us  to  the  disgrace 
and  the  rain  of  a  fatal  overthrow.     Tht 
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fear  is  lest,  not  praying  as  we  ought, 
we  should  be  depriyed  of  the  needful 
element  for  right  and  acceptable  per- 
formance ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  fear  is  lest,  not  performing  as  we 
ouffht,  we  should  provoke  God  to  with- 
hold  His  answers  of.  grace  and  of  gra- 
ciousness  from  our  prayers.  It  is  this 
last  which  harmonizes  man's  utmost 
activity  with  man's  utmost  dependence. 
This  is  the  state  of  it :  he  does  all  that 
he  can  with  the  strength  which  he  now 
has.  and  he  looks  to  God  for  that 
strength  being  kept  up  and  extended. 
He  knows  th^t  if  he  do  not  work  up  to 
the  power  which  is  at  present  in  him, 
that  power  will  not  be  added  to,  and 
what  is  more,  that  even  such  as  it  is,  it 
may  be  withdrawn.  He  knows  that  if 
he  do  not  trade  with  all  diligetice  on 
the  actual  stock  of  grace,  this  stock 
will  be  actually  diminished.  Whatever, 
therefore,  in  the  way  of  duty  or  of  serv- 
ice, his  hand  findeth  to  do,  he  doeth  it 
wiih  all  his  existing  might,  lest  deserted 
in  wrath  by  the  sustaming  might  of 
God,  he  should  not  only  be  arrested  in 
his  progress  towards  the  strength  and 
the  stature  of  a  more  advanced  Chris- 
tianity, but  should  decline  into  the  utter 
impotency  of  one  who  is  altogether 
without  grace  and  without  godliness. 
It  is  precisely  because  God  worketh  in 
him  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleas- 
ure, that  he  fears  lest  that  good  pleasure 
should  be  forfeited  in  the  time  that  is  to 
come  by  his  careless  and  remiss  improve- 
ment of  all  which  it^has  done  for  him 
in  the  time  that  now  is.  The  precise 
reason  why  so  strenuous  and  so  busy 
and  so  much  on  the  alert  in  stirring  up 
and  putting  to  its  practical  use  the  giil 
that  is  in  him,  is,  that  if  he  do  not  he 
will  receive  no  more  gifts,  and  what  he 
has  will  be  taken  away. 

A  more  plain  and  also  more  power- 
ful incitement  to  all  diligence,  and  that 
throughout  every  single  instant  of  his 
course,  cannot  well  be  conceived  than 
that  if  he  do  not  at  this  instant  work 
to  the  uttermost  of  that  ability  w)iere- 
with  the  Spirit  has  now  invested  him, 
the  Spirit  will  be  grieved,  and  may,  on 
the  very  next  instant,  abandon  him  to 
his  own  unsupported  feebleness.  The 
relation  between  the  hand  that  works 
and  the  hand  by  which  it  is  strength- 


ened, furnishes  the  very  strongest,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  intelligible  mo- 
tive to  steady,  faithful,  and  enduring 
obedience.  The  man  works  out  his 
salvation  upon  the  strength  of  what 
G^d  has  wrought  into  htm;  and  he 
does  it  with  fear  and  trembling,  just 
because  most  fearfully  and  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  thought,  that  if  he  doesanot, 
God  may  cease  working  in  him  to  will 
any  more  or  to  do  any  more.  The 
doctrine  of  grace,  thus  understood,  so 
far  from  acting  as  an  extinguisher  upon 
human  activity,  is  in  truth  the  very 
best  excitement  to  it.  '  This  dependence 
between  the  busy  exercise  of  all  your 
present  graces  and  the  supply  of  new, 
IS  the  fittest  possible  tenure  on  the  part 
of  God  whereby  to  hold  man  to  his 
most  constant,  most  careful,  most  vigi- 
lant obedience.  It  is  felt  that  the  only 
way  of  obtaining  enlargement  and 
vigour  for«  future  services,  is  to  acquit 
one's  self  to  the  uttermost  of  his  pres- 
ent strength  of  all  his  present  services ; 
and  that  thus,  and  thus  alone,  he  can 
step  by  step  work  his  ascending  way  to 
a  higher  and  a  higher  status  in  practi- 
cal Christianity.  We  are  aware  of  the  ■ 
reproach  that  has  been  cast  on  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Spirit's  influences ;  but  we 
trust  it  will  be  seen  from  these  views, 
however  imperfectly  given,  that  he  who 
labours  in  all  the  present  might  given, 
and  looks  for  more,  instead  of  living  in 
the  mystic  state  of  an  indolent  and  ex^ 
pectant  quietism,  he  of  all  other  men  iL 
the  most  awake  to  every  call  of  duty — 
the  most  painstaking  and  arduous  in 
every  performance  of  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  mercy  which 
descends  upon  us  from  heaven  to  supe^- 
sede  the  activities  of  men  upon  earth. 
Instead  of  superseding,  its  very  desigr 
is  to  stimulate  these  activities.  When 
it  works  in  us,  its  precise  outgoing  i& 
juil  to  set  us  working.  Had  it  operated 
by  an  outward  or  physical  conaitraint 
upon  the  hand,  then  might  it  only  have 
worked  on  us  to  do.  But  it  operates 
on  the  inner  man,  and  so  as  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  heart ;  and  accordingly 
works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  It 
acts  in  truth  by  the  influence  of  moral 
suasion,  and  addresses  itself  to  the  vari- 
ous parts  and  principles  of  our  moral 
nature.     The  man  instead  of   being 
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driTen  b  j  a  force  from  mthout^  is  really 
and  in  substance  under  the  government 
of  his 'own  feelings — but  these  are  feel- 
ings capable  it  would  appear  of  being 
reined  and  elevated  by  the  influence  of 
that  supreme  virtue  which  is  above  us, 
even  as  we  experimentally  know  that 
they  are  capable  of  being  refined  and 
ele1%ted  by  the  influence  of  that  social 
virtue  which  beams  upon  us  from  the 
companionship  of  a  good  and  well-prin- 
cipled society  around  us.  At  all  events, 
the  thing  is  misunderstood-  if  =  you  con- 
ceive of  im  who  has  been  quickened 
in  ^tion  by  a  touch  from  the  upper 
.H»nctuary,  that  he  is  therefore  set  aside 
from  the  exertion  of  his  own  powers, 
and  the  gruidance  or  the  control  of  his 
own  purposes.  The  visitation,  in  fact, 
is  upon  the  inward  powers  and  sensibil- 
ities, not  of  a  dead  but  of  a  living 
mechanism^  and  the  efiect  of  it  is  not 
to  overbear  any  of  the  propv  functions 
of  the  man,  but  to  set  all  his  powers 
and  purposes  and  inward  ftinciples  in 
'action.  Accordingly,  in  our  text,  the 
efiect  of  God's  having  visited  and  re- 


deemed His  people^  is  ikU,  His  pe(^k 
serve  Him.  Upholden  though  they  be 
and  led  although  they  be  by  the  aanc 
stretched  forth  to  meet  them  from  hea 
ven,  it  is  a  hand  not  of  impulse  upon 
matter  but  of  application  to  mind,  and 
which  acts  on  that  mmd  in  sweetest 
unison  with  all  its  fecultieS)  insomuch 
that  these  children  of  grace,  instead  of 
idly  waiting  in  the  anticipation  of  what 
is  to  come,  are  most  •  strenuously  and 
laboriously  working  under  the  ascend- 
ency of  a  moral  force  that  is  present, 
and  which  bears  upon  the  heart  as  well 
as  on  the  hand.  We  deceive  ourselves 
then  if  we  think  that  under  the  econo- 
my  of  the  G-ospel  we  are  exempted  from 
the  assiduities  of  service ;  and  although 
we  shall  never  move'  aright  unless 
breathed  upon  by  an  influence  from 
above,  yet  he  only  has  indeed  partaken 
of  that  influence  who,  in  practical  def- 
erence to  the .  authority  of  God  as  hii 
Master,  holds  forth  in  the  history  of  his 
life  the  aspect  of  a  willing  and  a  doing 
and  a  stirring  and  a  pains-taking  obe 
dienoe. 


SERMON  XVIII. 


Spiritual  Idolatry,* 

**  Wherefore,  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ve  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty." — ^  Corinthians  vi.  17,  18. 


You  will  observe  that  Paul  in  these 
verses  is  addressing  a  number  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  who  were  surrounded 
with  the  aHurements  of  idolatry.  There 
was  a  power  of  temptation  in  these  al- 
lurements greater  than  they  have  ever 
thought  of  to  whom  the  profligacies  of 
the  pagan  worship  are  unknown  ;  1[>ut 
the  ajjiostle,  whose  converts  lived  in  the 
midst  of  them,  was  aware  of  the  con- 
stant vigilance  they  would  have  to  main- 
■  tain  among  the  constant  opportunities 
and  solicitations  which  beset  them  in 
every  quarter.  He  watched  over  them 
with  a  godly  jealousy.  He  feared  for 
thom  even  to  pain  fulness.     His  appre- 

•  PrMcbed  at  Glsagow,  Oetobei  99>  18U. 


hension  was  that  he  would  again  lo8» 
them ;  and,  aware  of  the  danger  that  lay 
even  in  their  most  distant  approaches  to 
the  objects  of  that  enticing  ritual,  he 
insists  on  a  clean  and  total  separation. 
It  is  under  a  feeling  of  the  hazard  to 
which  they  were  exposed  that  he  calls 
upon  them,  in  a  former  epistle,  to  beware 
ot  security :  -'  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take  heed  lest  he  fall.''  It  is 
with  a  reference  *  to  the  very  same  sub- 
ject that  he  calls  upon  them  to  beware 
also  of  a  despairing  sense  of  helplessness, 
under  the  force  of  these  surrounding 
temptations.  He  commits  them  to  the 
faithfulness  of  God.  '*  There  hath  no 
temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is  oom- 
mon  to  mer  ;  but  Qod  is  faithful,  who 
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will  not  sufier  yon  to  be  tempted  above 
thftt  you  are  able:  but  will  with  the 
temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."  And 
having  thus  put  them  into  the  ri^ht  atti- 
tude for  resisting  temptation,  or,  m  other 
wofdSj  having  on  the  one  hand  given 
them  the  right  fear,  that  is,  a  fear  of 
themselves,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
would  take  heed — and  the  right  faith, 
that  is,  faith  in  God,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  would  receive  the  fulfilment  of  His 
promises — ^he  makes  the  whole  to  bear 
on  the  great  practical  object  that  he  had 
in  bis  eve,  and  proves  the  deep  impres- 
sion of  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  idol- 
atry and  of  its  dangers,  when,  after  fur- 
ni^ning  them  with  the  right  answer, 
and  putting  them  into  the  right  attitude 
of  resistance,  he  winds  up  the  whole  ar- 
gument by  saying,  Wher^ore,  my  dearly 
beloved,  flee  from  idolatry. 

But  how  can  such  a  lesson  as  ^his  be 
made  to  bear  upon  the  professing  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day  ?  Just  by  mak- 
ing idolatry  what,  spiritually  anu  sub- 
stantially speaking,  it  really  is,  giving 
the  desires  of  the  heart  to  any  one  object 
which  can  seduce  it  from  the  love  of 
God.  If  any  one  thing  be  more  loved 
than  He,  that  one  thing  is  an  idol. 
The  heart  which  followeth  after  its  un- 
cleanness  is  engaged  in  the  worship 
of  an  idoL  The  man  whose  heart  is  in 
his  wealth,  and  not  in  the  living  God,  is 
virtually  as  much  an  idolater,  as  if  he 
made  an  image  of  his  gold,  and  fell  down 
on  his  knees  to  an  idol  The  man  of 
the  present  day,  who,  the  slave  of  ungov- 
ernable desire,  indulges  in  the  abomi- 
nations of  licentiousness,  ranks,  in  the 
spiritual  estimation  of  Heavea,  with  the 
bacchanalian  of  old^  who  personified 
pleasure,  and  made  an  image  with  his 
bands  to  represent  the  image  of  his 
fancy,  and  shared  in  all  the  mysteries 
which  were  thrown  around  the  service 
of  the  idoL  Even  the  good-humoured 
and  convivial  man,  whose  ruling  enjoy- 
ment is  his  table,  and  whom  the  world 
can  charge  with  no  other  species  of  prof- 
ligacy— had  he  been  one  of  Paul's  con- 
verts, Paul  would  have  wept  over  him, 
'  and  charged  him  with  making  a  god  of 
his  enjoyment,  and  the  mind  of  the  holy 
apostle  would  have  felt  his  apostasy  even 
to  the  bitterness  of  tears,  and  have  told 
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it  even  weepmg  that  he  had  become 
an  enemy  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
had  relapsed  from  the  worship  of  the  one 
God  to  the  worship  of  an  idol.  Ye 
purer  and  gentler  oi  our  kind,  who' love 
to  surround  yourselves  with  all  the  ele- 
gancies which  wealth  can  purchase,  I 
will  not  say,  when  I  enter  your  apart- 
ments and  survey  the  tastefulness  and 
the  splendour  wnich  adorn  thetn,  that 
you  have  done  that  which  is  unlawful, 
but  I  think  that,  had  Paul  looked  a\ 
the  costly  exhibition,  he  would  havb 
said,  with  all  the  delicacy  and  discern- 
ment which  belonged  to  him,  thai 
though  all  things  be  lawful,  yet  all  things 
are  not  expedient ;  and  if  the  desire  of 
the  eye,  or  the  pride  of  life,  which  are 
opposite  to  the  love  of  the  Father,  be 
the  ruling  principle  within  you,  then  in 
every  act  oi  extravagance  at  the  shrine 
of  fashion  do  I  recognize  an  offering  of 
idolatry — an  act  of  graceful  adoration 
before  the  painted  magnificence  and  the 
high-wrought  drapery  of  an  idol.  But 
the  work  of  illustration  is  endless 
Every  one  creature  that  is  more  loved 
than  the  Creator  is  an  idol.  If  any  one 
thing  which  He  has  formed  occupy  the 
place  in  our  hearts  which  belongs  to 
Him  who  formed  all  things,  that  one 
thing  is  an  idol.  Oh  !  how  widely  does 
such  a  principle  as  this  spread  around 
the  charge  of  rebellion  among  all  the 
classes  and  characters  of  society.  How 
broadly  it  stamps  upon  the  face  of  the 
world  the  legible  expression  of  a.  world 
lying  in  wickedness.  When  we  see 
every  man  giving  himself  up  to  his  own 
peculiar  idolatry,  how  it  realizes  the  de- 
scription of  the  prophet,  that  we  have 
turned  every  one  to  his  own  way ;  and 
surely,  when,  under  all  the  vanities  of 
selfish,  indulgence — from  all  the  gross- 
ness  of  profligacy  to  all  the  elegance  of 
refinement,  we  can  detect  the  one.  and 
iiie  universaJ  tendency  of  forgetfulness 
of  God,  we  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge 
that  the  world  of  sense  which  is  around 
us  is  one  mighty  theatre  of  idolatry; 
that  on  every  side  of  us  idols  meet  us 
and  ply  us  with  their  temptations;  that 
they  have  stolen  our  affections  from 
God  as  entirely  as  the  idols  of  Corinth 
seduced  the  worshippers  of  that  aban* 
doned  city  from  the  true  Grod  of  heaven 
and  of  earth;  and  that,  therefore,  th« 
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call  of  the  apostle  is  unto  us  as  well  as 
unto  them,  when  he  tells  us  of  Grod 
claiming  the  honour  that  is  due  unto 
His  name,  and  recalling  His  wanderingr 
creatures  to  their  allegiance,  and  bio- 
ding  them  give  up  their  idols,  saying, 
"  Come  out  from  among  them,  and  be 
ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the  unclean 
thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Let  me  take  each  of  these  clauses  in 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  and  en- 
deavour practically  to  apply  them  to  the 
men  of  the  present  day. 

^^Come  out  from  among  them." — A 
plain  enough  direction,  if  vou  conceive 
a  man  standing  in  one  of  the  temples 
of  idolatry.  It  is  just  telling  him  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  idols,  and  to 
walk  away  from  them ;  but  if  you  take 
in  the  next  clause  of  the  apostle^s  ad- 
vice, "be  ye  separate,"  you  connect 
with  the  act  of  leaving  these  idols  the 
Durpose  of  never  'returning  to  them. 
Mv  object  in  going  away  is  to  keep 
tv-ra  /.  With  the  individual  act  of  the 
tiiiit;  ihat  is  present  there  is  also  the 
general  dctei-mination,  which,  if  per- 
sisted in.  carries  an  authority  over  my 
conduct  in  all  time  coming.  Obedience 
to  the  direction,  "  Come  out  from  among 
them,"  may  be  performed  by  a  man 
who,  though  he  forbears  one  act  of 
idolatry,  intends  no  renunciation  of  the 
habits  of  idolatry.  Obedience  to  the 
direction  of — Come  out  from  among 
them;  and  be  ye  separate,  involves  in  it 
not  merely  an  act  of  refusal  to  join  in 
the  service  of  idols,  but  it  makes  the 
one  act  the  commencement  of  a  pur- 
posed course.  It  is  by  the  control  of 
the  mind  over  the  body  that  the  one 
performance  of  moving  away  from  an 
idolatrous  temple  is  accomphshed;  but 
the  mind  can  look  forward  to  futurity, 
and  by  a  present  act  of  volition  it  can 
exert  a  control  over  the  movements  of 
futurity.  A  purpose  may  be  suggested 
in  a  moment;  it  may  be  deliberated 
upon  and  formed  in  less  than  an  hour. 
It  may  be  so  matured  by  the  power  of 
reflection  sitting  in  authority  over  the 
great  questions  of  duty  and  mterest,  as 
to  obtain  a  vested  and  decisive  estab- 
lishment over  the  mind  in  a  single  day. 
In  another  day  it  may  compel  the  outer 
man  to  an  act  of  obedience,  and  this 


may  be  followed  by  anotlier,  and  the 
purpose  may  o;ather  new  stren^|th  firom 
every  new  and  successful  exertion  of  so- 
vereignty, and  it  may  be  getting*  constant 
additions  to  its  practical  ascendency  over 
the  whole  man,  and  thus  from  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  single  moment  there  may 
arise,  as  from  a  starting-point,  an  ema- 
nating influence  which  gives  a  new  di- 
rection to  his  doings,  and  imparts  a  new 
colour  to  the  whole  train  of  his  history. 
This  gives  an  importance  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  pulpit  which,  to  him  who 
fills   it,  is  enough  to  humble   and   to 
overwhelm  him.     The   thousand  indi- 
viduals he  stands  among,  if  they  remain 
what  nature  made  them,  have  turned 
every  one  of  them  to  his  own  way,  and 
each  is  in  full  pursuit  of  his  own  fan- 
cied idolatry.    Oh !  how  shall  he  shape 
the   suggestion   that  is   to  bear  with 
effect  on  all  or  on  any  of  them ;  that  is, 
to  arrest  the  currency  of  nature,  and  to 
turn  these  wanderers  unto  €rod.     Oh  ! 
there   is    an    obstinacy  of   corruption 
amongst  us  which   mocks  the   impo- 
tency  of  human  arguments ;  a  spell  in 
the  enchantments  of  sense  and  of  time 
which  no  charm  of  eloquence  can  dis- 
solve;  a  tyranny  in  the  idols  of  the 
world  against  which  all  the  demonstra^ 
tions  of  wisdom  and  all  the  entreaties 
of   human   tenderness  have  no   more 
effect  than  the  lispings  of  infancy.     A 
minister  has  no  ground  to  hope  for 
fruit  from  his  exertions  until  in  himself 
he  has  no  hope ;  until  he  has  learned 
to  put  no  faith  in  the  point  and  energy 
of  sentences;  until  he  feel  that  a  man 
may  be  mighty  to  compel  the  attention, 
and  mighty  to  regale  the  imagination, 
and  nSighty  to  silence  the  s^insayers, 
and  yet  not  mighty  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strongholds.     Oh  !  there  is  a  power 
of  resistance  in  the  alienated  children 
of  this  world  which   is  beyond  every 
power  that  accomplished  or  educated 
nature  can  bring  to  bear  upon  it ;  and 
it  is  not  till  he  throw  himself  in  hum- 
ble dependence  on  Uts  great  Master, 
who  alone  can  subdue  all  things  unto 
Himself  that  he  need  expect  to  be  the 
honoured  instrument  of  breaking  down 
the  infatuation  which  chains  every  bro 
ther  of  the  species  in  the  most  helpless 
and  degrading  idolatry. 
But  to  give  these  two  clauses  of 
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"  Come  out  from  among  them/'  and 
"  be  ye  separate,"  their  general  appli- 
cation, I  would  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  renunciation  you  are 
called  upon^o  perform  is  not  of  this  one 
or  of  that  other  idol,  but  of  all  idols.  It 
is  to  come  out  from  among  tJiern.  There 
is  not  one  of  them  in  the  service  of 
which  you  do  not  trespass  on  some  of 
the  commandments ;  and  there  is  not 
one  of  them  the  love  of  which  does  not 
depose  God  from  that  supremacy  over 
your  affections  which  belongs  to  Him. 
There  is  no  man  living  who  realizes 
every  species  of  wickedness  in  his  con- 
duct, or  who  enthrones  every  idol  se- 
ducing him  to  wickedness  in  his  heart. 
You  may  not  serve  many  gods ;  but  if 
yovi  serve  one  god,  and  he  be  not  the 
true  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  to  Him 
you  are  a  rebel,  and  the  full  guilt  of  re- 
oellion  lies  upon  you.  Many  a  gener- 
ous-hearted youth'  would  not  make  a 
sacrifice  of  integrity  to  the  idol  wealth; 
ay,  but  he  may  make  an  idol  of  plea- 
sure. Many  an  elegant  scholar  would 
not  debase  himself  by  an  act  of  intoxi- 
cation ;  ay,  but  he  may  make  an  idol 
of  fame.  Many  a  lover  of  quietness 
would  not  envy  the  success  of  another's 
ambition ;  ay,  but  he  may  make  an 
idol  of  ease.  Each  may  think  his  own 
taste  the  most  respectable,  and  give  the 
pieference  to  his  own  idol,  but  I  come 
in  upon  them  with  a  claim  that  sets 
aside  all,  and  is  paramount  to  all.  I 
biinfif  the  demands  of  another  Master  to 
the  door  of  everv  one  of  them.  I  tell 
them  that  it  is  quite  in  vain  to  be  run- 
ning each  in  complacency  on  his  own 
way,  and  thinking  that  he  is  so  much 
safer  and  so  much  better  than  his 
neighbours  around  him.  It  is  precise- 
ly because  it  is  his  own  way  that  he  is 
wrong.  It  is  a  way  to  which  he  turns 
not  by  the  authority  of  God,  but  by  the 
desire  of  his  own  heart  It  may  be 
called  a  purer,  or  a  more  refined,  or  a 
more  honourable  way,  but  still,  if  God 
have  no  concern  in  it,  what  put  him  in 
that  way  but  some  affection  of  his  own  ? 
and  that  affection  being  not  towards 
God,  is  towards  an  idol.  It  is  just  be- 
cause we  have  turned  every  man  to  his 
own  way,  that  God  looks  upon  us  as 
wandering  from  Him,  and  that  before 
He  could  recall  us  back  again  He  ha'd 


to  clear  the  access  between  sinners  and 
Himself,  by  laying  upon  Christ  the 
iniquities  of  us  all.  Oh,  no !  my  breth- 
ren, you  may  have  several  idols,  and 
give  up  the  service  of  one  of  them,  but 
that  is  not  enough ;  or  you  may  leave 
one  and  take  to  another,  but  that  will 
not  do  either.  The  God  who  made  you 
and  keeps  you  can  put  His  hand  upon 
every  one  of  you,  and  say  that  you  are 
mine,  and  whatever  you  do  must  be 
done  by  my  will  and  to  my  service.  I 
lay  upon  you  the  obligation  of  doing  all 
things  to  Him,  and  ere  you  can  be 
ready  to  fulfil  this  obligation,  you  must 
come  out  from  all  idols,  and  be  separate 
from  all. 

And,  again,  what  is  that  posture  of 
the  mind  which  is  implied  in  its  being 
separate  from  idols?  It  is  by  nature 
the  subjedt  of  many  desires,  and  there 
is  surely  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
what  it  is  to  follow  out  these  desires. 
There  is  a  bent  of  the  mind  which  all 
of  us  have  the  familiar  experience  of, 
and  it  is  every  day  exemplified  by  those 
thousands  and  thousands  more  who 
crowd  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction.  It  is  a  matter  of  constant 
observation  how  a  desire  springs  in  the 
heart;  how,  to  obtain  its  accomplish- 
ment, a  purpose  is  conceived ;  how,  to 
execute  the  purpose,  a  deed  is  performt»d 
or  a  line  of  conduct  is  prosecuted ;  and 
how,  throughout  every  step  of  this  oflra- 
repeated  process,  God  is  not  thought  of, 
and  His  will  is  admitted  to  no  share  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  inner  man,  and 
to  no  influence  upon  the  visible  doings 
of  the  outer  man.  Such  a  man  is 
wholly  'given  over  to  the  service  of 
idols;  he  walketh  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  heart  and  in  the  sight  of  his 
own  eyes;  he  cares  not  for  the  bidding 
of  GoQ,  and  he  seeks  not  to  know  what 
that  bidding  is ;  he  just  acts  as  if  there 
were  no  God,  or  as  if  God  had  no  will 
about  any  of  his  doings,  or  as  if  the  ex- 
pression of  that  will  had  never  been  re- 
vealed to  him.  Surely,  it  may  well  be 
said  of  such  a  man  that  he  has  broken 
loose  from  God ;  that  he  is  astray  and 
at  a  distance  from  Him;  that  he  has 
fled  from  his  lawful  Master,  and  attach- 
ed himself  to  the  service  of  idols ;  and 
be  It  vanity  or  covetousness,  or  the  love 
of  pleasure,  or  ambition,  or^  if  free  from 
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the  domineering  violence  of  any  one 
passion,  which  many  an  every -day 
.character  lb,  be  it  merely  a  calm  gen- 
eral attachment  to  the  creature  and  to 
the  world ;  be  it  one,  or  several,  or  all 
,of  these  which  form  the  principles  of 
.his  constitution — ^still  they  are  only  the 
difierent  names  of  so  many  idols ;  and 
though  the  service  of  each  of  them  im- 
parts its  own  peculiar  complexion  to  its 
own  worshippers,  they  have  all  c^one 
out  of  the  way ;  there  is  none  seeketh 
afler  God  ;  they  are  idolaters,  and  have 
every  one  of  them  turned  aside  to  idoia- 

Now  let  conscience  waken  within 
such  a  man.  Let  it  put  the  authority 
of  God  before  him  as  a  rightful  autho- 
rity ;  let'  it  tell  him  '•  It  is  not  your  de- 
sire, but  the  will  of  God  that  you  should 
follow;"  let  it  reveal  to  him  the  law, 
with  all  its  hi^h  claims  and  all  its  un- 
alterable sanctions ; '  and  conceive  the 
efiect  of  all  this  to  be,  that  when  the 
wonted  desire  springs  up  in  his  heart, 
and  to  which  in  time  past  he  gave  an 
unresisting  obedience,  there  should  now 
spring  up  along  with  it  a  something 
which  keeps  it  in  check,  and  which  wiU 
not  rest  till  it  subordinates  the  desire  to 
the  requirement  of  God :  here  is  a  man 
separating  from  an  idol — going  ovel* 
from  the  wrong  to  the  right  service,  and, 
if  you  conceive  that  the  new  principle 
works  upon  him  in  all  its  universality, 
aims  to  subordinate  not  one  desire  of 
the  heart,  but  all  the  desires  of  it ;  meets 
every  wish  and  every  affection  with  the 
question.  But  what  is  the  will  of  God 
in  this  matter?  urges  him  with  the  con- 
sideration that,  whatever  that  will  be,  it 
ough  t  to  be  followed ;  brings  the  impres- 
sive sense  of  duty  and  interest  to  bear 
upon  every  case  on  hand,  and  thus  sets* 
him  to  struggle  it  not  merely  with  one 
idol,  but  with  all  idols :  here  is  a  man 
separating  from  them ;  here  is  a  man 
working  at  the  direction  of  the  text,  if 
he  has  not  yet  fulfilled  it,  of  "  be  ye 
separate ;"  here  is  a  man  under  the  gen- 
eral conviction  that  his  face  has  been 
hitherto  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  that 
now  he  must  turn  him  to  God ;  here  is 
.a  man  feeling  that  he  ought  to  be.  and 
conscious  that  such  he  has  not  hitherto 
been ;  here  is  a  man  looking  towards  God, 
and  aspiring  aHer  the  general  object  of 


being  what  God  would  have  him  to  be ; 
here  is  a  man  before  the  eve  of  whose 
mind  there  stands  presented  the  will  of 
God  as  opposed  not  to  thk  one  and  to 
that  other  transgression,  bul  as  opposed 
to  the  whole  array  of  his  former  desires, 
and  pursuits,  said  affections ;  here  is  a 
man  now  actuated  by  a  desire  after  the 
single,  but  most  comprehensive  object 
of  conformity  to  this  will ;  here  is  a 
man  filled  with  a  longing  after  the  one 
service  of  God,  and  a  clean  and  total 
separation  from  every  other.  Whether 
he  has  yet  obtained  that  which  he  longs 
after,  and  how  he  is  to  accomplish  the 
work  of  an  entire  separation,  are  other 
questions ;  but,  at  all  events,  here  is  a 
man  in  the  incipient  attitude  of  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  my  text — an  attitude 
into  which  he  may  put  himself  the  mo- 
ment that  it  is  listened  to  and  understood 
by  him;  and  if  he  has  not  yet  ac- 
complished a  separation  from  idols,  he 
is  at  least  in  a  state  of  honest  readiness 
for  doing  all  that  may  be  right  or  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  it. 

Now,  my  brethren,  this  is  the  very 
position  I  want  to  put  you  into.  A  man 
may  refrain  his  hand  from  some  evil 
performance,  and  not  be  in  this  posture ; 
a  man  may  refrain  his  tongue  from  some 
mischievous  calumny,  and  not  be  in  this 
posture ;  a  man  may  refrain  his  feet 
from  some  gay  and  seductive  company, 
and  not  be  in  this  posture.  The  mere 
individual  act  of  turning  from  these 
things  may  be  performed  by  one  who 
has  not  set  himself  Id  the  one  general 
act  of  turning  unto  God.  Now  we  are 
repeatedly  told  in  the  Bible  to  make 
this  turn,  and  there  must  be  some  deed 
of  obedience  by  which  it  is  performed.- 
It  is  the  very  deed  of  obedience  which 
I  am  now  pressing  upon  you.  It  is  not 
made  up  of  many  particular  acts  of 
obedience,  but  it  is  one  act,  which,  if 
duly  rendered,  would  carry  every  par- 
ticular act  of  obedience  along  with  it 
No  multiplication  whatever  of  particulai 
acts  of  obedience  will  make  out  the  one 
general  act  of  turning  unto  God.  I, 
who  want  to  live  in  the  free  indulgence 
of  my  appetites,  may  put  myself  under 
the  regimen  of  a«trict  temperance,  and 
not  make  it  out ;  I,  who  want  to  make 
my  own  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
may  spend  the  whole  of  it  in  religioai 
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obaervances,  and  not  make  it  out;  I, 
who  want  to  catch  at  unfair  advanta- 
ges  in  basiness.  may  become  most  fear- 
fally  and  most  anxiously  scrupulous,  and 
not  make  it  out.  Oh,  no  I  my  brethren, 
turning  unto.  God  is  not  a  matter  eked 
qutand  completed  by  tacking  one  piece 
01  obedience  to  another.  It  is  one 
movement  of  the' mind,  which,  if  truly 
taken,  subordinates  the  whole  man,  and 
separates  him  from  all  idols,  and,  put- 


JThy  comrnands  upon  me,  and  giro  ma 
wisdom  to  understand  and  strength  to 
perform  them  all.     . 

But  understand  well,  my  brethien. 
that  though  there  may  be  many  acts  of 
conformity  to  Ood's  law  which  are  of 
no  account  whatever,  because  not  ac« 
companied  with  a  reigning  principle  of 
allegiance  to  God's  authority,  yet  wher« 
ever  this  allegiance  exists  it  will  tell, 
and  will  tell  immediately  on  the  out- 


ting  him  into  the  posture  of  a  returning  ward  obedience.  If  I  see  that  you  are 
allegiance  to  God,  makes  him  turn  his  I  not  framing  your  doings,  I  say  most 
bacic  upon  every  one  of  them.  You  ,  assuredly  that  allegiance  to  God  is  not 
will  not  gain  this  posture  by  any  num- 1  formed,  and  is  not  forming,  and  has  not 
her  whatever  of  externa]  and  positive  '  even  reached  the  infancy  of  its  first 
acts  of  obedience.  It  is  an  attitude  of  ^  moment  in  your  hearts.  Oh  !  there  is 
the  mind ;  and  it  is  not  till  the  mind  be  much  to  be  gathered  from  that  complaint 
addressed  by  the  considerations  fitted  to  of  the  prophet,  that  they  will  not  frame 
influence  it  that  it  will  be  put  into  this  '  their  doings  to  turn  unto  the  Lord.* 
attitude.  It  is  not 'till  conscience  plies  '  He  had  called  upon  them  to  turn  and 
me  with  the  rightful  authority  of  God,  I  to  turn,  but  when  he  saw  that  there 
and  sets  before  me  the  enormity  of  being  '  was  no  change  of  doing  among  them, 
a  rebel  to  Hi|a.  whose  I  am.  and  by  he  felt  that  tha  work  of  turning  was  noi 
whom  it  is  that  I  have  any  place  at  all  even  begun  to.  And  there  is  just  as 
in  the  creation  He  has  formed,  and  tells  much  to  be  gathered  from  the  text.  It 
me  of  the  worthlessness  of  idols,  and  presses  upon  you  the  general  habit,  the 
pursues  me  with  the  voice  of  Turn  from  changed-  attitude  of  the  soul,  in  virtue 
them  unto  God,  and  give  to  Him  that  of  which  it  is  separate  from  idols  and 
alleg;iance  which  you  have  so  long  and  turned  to  the  true  God  ;  but  at  the  same 
so  sinfully  withheld  from  him — it  is  not  time  that  it  presses  this,  and  even  before 
till  then  that  I  am  put  into  the  com-  it  presses  the  general  habit  upon  you,  it 
manding  position  of  renouncing,  in  wish  lays  upon  you  a  specific  act ;  it  bids 
and  in  purpose,  the  creature  for  the  you  come  out  from  among  them  ;  it 
Creator.  A  thousand  acts  of  conformity  does  not  wait  for  the  slow  formation  of 
to  God's  law  will  not  set  me  on  this  posi-  any  unseen  principle  in  the  inner  man, 
tion ;  but  place  me  there,  and  you  give  ere  it  urges  you  to  a  visible  and  external 
me  such  an  aspiring  after  an  entire  and  act  of  obedience  on  the  outer  man  ;  it 
unreserved  obedience  to  the  whole  law  |  does  not  encourage  any  delay  or  an^ 
as  will  carry  in  its  train  a  thousand  acts  parrying  in  this  matter.  Oh  !  there  is 
of  conformity,  and  ten  thousand  more.  I  a  wonderful  freeness  and  energy  in  the 
I  wait  to  know  the  will  of  God,  and  '  practical  addresses  of  the  Bible  I  It 
whatever  be  its  requirements,  I  *have  '  does  not  leave  you  at  a  loss  for  want  of 
the  honest  purpose  of  rendering  obedi- !  knowing  some  clear,  distinct,  and  pal- 
ence  to  each  and  to  all  of  them.  It  is  ,  pable  thing-  that  you  may  turn  your 
not  by  doing  this  one  piece  of  work,  or  ;  hand  to.  The  idolater  who  was  still 
that  odier  piece  of  work,  or  any  given  '  lingering  in  a  temple  of  heathenism, 
number  of  performances,  that  I  am  to   bad  he  been  met  in  person  by  the  apos- 


make  out  the  character  or  to  earn  the  tie,  would  have,  gotten  from  him  an 
toward  of  God's  servant,  but,  in  the  advice  of  hi  more  comprehensive  import 
language  of  the  psalmist,  I  say  to  Him  |  than   that  he  should  not  join  in  the 


even  now,  O  God,  I  am  thy  servant 
I  give  up  every  other  master — ^put  me 
to  any  piece  or  work  Thou  art  pleased 
to  assign  me — to  this  extent  do  I  pro- 
fess, and  to  this  extent  it  is  my  earnest 
wish  that  I  should  practise — lay  all 


pagan  services  of  that  day ;  he  would 
have  been  told  to  stparate  himself  from 
all  idols  for  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  but 
the  mighty  mind  of  the  apostle^  aiming 
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ftt  the  accomplishment  of  so  mighty  a 
change  in  the  heart  and  habits  of  an 
idolater,  would  still  have  found  time 
and  earnestness  for  laying  upon  him  a 
specific  act,  and  he  would  have  laid  the 
full  stress  of  a  practical  importance  on 
the  one,  individual,  and  immediate  per- 
formance of  leaving  the  temple  in  which 
he  was  now  standing,  and,  without  any 
squeamish,  and  slavish,  and  theorizing 
scrupulosity  about  the  order  of  his  di- 
rections, woifld  he  have  said  to  him,  in 
the  words  of  the  text,  Go  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate. 

Now,  my  brethren,  I  apply  this  to 
you  and  to  your  idols,  and  to  the  acts  of 
sin  which  you  perform  in  their  service. 
I  call  upon  you  to  be  separated  from 
them  all ;  but  I  call  upon  you,  also,  to 
refrain  from  the  very  first  act  of  sin  that 
you  may  have  opportunity  of  perform- 
rag  in  the  service  of  any  one  of  them. 
Conceive  it  possible  that  this  were  the 
moment  of  such  an  act.*  I  would  not 
only  tell  you  to  separate  yourself  alto- 

f  ether  from  this  kind  of  wickedness,  but 
would  tell  you  to  force  yourself  away, 
and  that  ai^tually,  from  the  particular 
act  of  wickedness  you  were  now  en- 
gaged in.  Were  I  by  the  side  of  a 
young  friend  who  was  surrounded  by 
dissipated  companions,  and  in  the  full 
career  of  intoxication  amongst  them,  I 
would  tell  him  to  separate  himself  from 
the  idol  of  pleasure ;  but  the  office  of 
his  monitor  would  be  woefully  unfin- 
ished did  I  not  whisper  in  his  ear,  and 
that  with  all  the  energy  of  alarm,  that 
at  this  moment  he  should  go  out  from 
among  them.  Were  he  the  member  of 
some  unrighteous  combination,  a  part- 
ner in  some  extended  system  of  illicit 
merchandise,  the  companion  of  a  bro- 
therhood who  practised  their  covenant- 
ed acts  of  dishonesty  against  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  I  would  not  let  him 
oflf  with  an  exhortation  .of  such  feeble 
pinerality  as,  Separate  thyself  from  the 
idol  of  covetousness,  but  would  press  it 
upon  him  that  without  a  moment's  par- 
rying or  delay  he  should  withdraw  him- 
self from  that  fellowship  of  iniquity,  and 
go  out  from  amongst  them.  Were  he  a 
worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  fashion,  and 
in  that  wretched  competition  of  extrav- 
i^ance  which  has  banished  from  society 
iJi  the  simplicity  of  kindness ;  were  he 


to  force  out  a  splendour  in  the  eye  of  hii 
neighbour  which  pressed  upon  themeanf 
or  the  conveniences  of  his  family,  I 
would  not  stop  short  at  telling  him  to 
separate  himself  from  the  idol  of  vanity, 
but  I  would  urge  him,  in  noble  defiance 
to  his  former  associates  in  expense,  and 
to  all  their  paltry  insinuations,  that  at 
this  moment  he  should  bid  adieu  to  their 
heartless  parade,  and  come  out  from 
amongst   them.     I  would  not  satisfy 
I  myself  with   the  general  direction  ;   I 
would  follow  it  up  with  the  point  of  a 
specific  requirement ;  1  would  bring  it 
to  the  touchstone  of  an  instantaneous 
act  of  obedience ;  I  would  not  merely 
say.  Be  ye  separate,  but  I  would  alsc 
say.  Come  out.     As^  entire  separatior 
from  all  idols  is  the  mighty  object  of  a 
Christian's  ambition ;  but  it  is  an  object 
to  which  he  must  move,  and  if  I  see  no 
one  act  of  breaking  off  from  his  idola- 
try, I  have  a  right  to  say  of  him  that  he 
has  not  moved  a  single  Ipotstep  in  the 
way  of  obedience.     One  act  of  with- 
drawment  may  be  performed  by  him 
who  falls  short  of  the  habit  of  separa- 
tion, but  the  habit  of  separation  will 
never  be  reached  by  him  who  performs 
no  act  of  withdrawment     Oh.  no!  my 
brethren ;  you  may  amuse  yourselves 
•11  your  days  with  the  distant  contem- 
plation of  tlie  full  stature  and  graceful 
accomplishments  of  the  perfect  man  in 
Christ  Jesus,  but  it  is  only  by  gr^i^ing 
up  unto  Him  that  you  will  ever  reach 
it ;  by  moving  from  one  degree  of  grace 
unto  another ;  by  an  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  course,  and  a  steady  perse- 
verance in  it.     If  I  nave  not  got  you  to 
cease  from  one  act  of  homage  to  an 
idol,  I  have  done  nothing.     If  I  have 
not  prevailed  upon  you  to  resolve  against 
the  very  next  occasion  of  sin,  I  have 

fiven  all  my  earnestness  to  the  winds, 
f  I  have  only  wrought  in  you  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  your  duty  to  separate 
from  idols,  but  have  not  wrought  in  you 
the  purpose  to  come  out  from  among 
them,  ay,  and  that  immediately,  I  fed 
amon^tyou  all  the  humiliation  of  ade- 
feat--~I  am  baffled  in  my  attack  upon 
the  power  of  darkness  within  you.  The 
lifting  up  of  my  voice  has  not  awakened 
you  from  the  deep  spirit  of  slumber,  nor 
has  the  word  of  exhortation  which  I 
have  sounded  in  your  ears  been  ac- 
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knowled^ed  by  that  Spirit  who  can 
alone  make  the  word  effectual  by  giving 
it  the  energy  of  a  hammer  breaking  the 
rock  in  pieces.  I  lopk  around  me,  and 
see  every  symptom  ^of  attention  engra- 
ven upon  the  countenance  and  expressed 
by  the  attitude  of  a  listening  people ; 
but  if  all  this  is  not  accompanied  by 
the*  purpose  of  abandoning  the  next  act 
of  homage  you  are  tempted  to  render  to 
an  idol,  under  the  imposing  cover  of  all 
that  stillness  and  seriousness  which  now 
sit  so  visij)ly  among  you,  there  is  an  en- 
mity of  heart  arrayed  against  me  in  all 
the  obstinacy  of  resistance ;  I  have  ef- 
fected no  lodgment  in  the  inner  man ; 
and  in  my  attempt  to  shake  you  out  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  sin,  the  enemy  who 
reigns  in  and  who  occupies  your  bo- 
soms has  withstood,  and  he  has  over- 
come me. 

In  the  great  work  of  separating  from 
an  idol,  and  turning  unto  the  Lord,  there 
is  an  immediate  movement  that  I  would 
impress  upon  your  footsteps.  They 
must  haste  and  make  no  delay  to  keep 
the  commandments.  It  is  right  that 
the  object  of '  an  entire  renunciation 
should  be  fully  in  your  eye.  but  this  ob- 
ject will  never  be  attained  unless  the 
work  of  renunciation  is  be^un  to.  and  I 
lay  it  upon  you  to  begin  it  immediately. 
It  is  right  for  you  to  understand,  that 
you  do  nothing  to  the  purpose  unless  it 
be  done  in  the  spirit  of  a  general  desire 
to  do  everything  unto  the  Lord;  but 
what  signines  the  purity  of  the  motive 
that  you  should  wish  to  do  everything 
if  in  deed  and  in  performance  you  have 
not  done  anything,  and  are  not  prepared 
to  do  the  very  next  thing  which  time 
and  opportunity  bring  round  to  you? 
In  the  act  of  turning  to  the  Lord,  you 
must  frame  your  doings,  and  every  mo- 
ment of  delay  you  incur  in  the  doing 
of  this  one  and  that  other  prescribed 
thing,  you  are  keeping  separate  from 
Him  and  clinging  in  service  and  in  af- 
fection to  one  or  more  of  your  idols.  I 
call  upon  you  to  break  loose  from  every 
one  of  them ;  and  if  you  do  so,  you  will 
at  this  very  instant  emerge  into  the  field 
of  ft  ztire  obedience.    Yfiu,  will  go  home, 


and  put  their  services  and  their  society 
away  from  you;  you  will  forbear  the 
wonted   homage   that  you  have  been 
daily  and  hourly  rendering  them.     If 
hitherto  you  have  worshipped  the  idoi 
of  sensual  pleasure,  your  very  next  feast 
will  be  a  feast  of  temperance.     If  hith- 
erto you  have  made  an  offering  of  truth 
to  the  idol  of  gain,  your  very  next  bar- 
gain will  be  a  bargain  of  integrity.     If 
hitherto  you  have  made  the  offering  of 
a  sinful  compliance  to  the  idol  of  popu- 
larity among  your  profligate  compan- 
ions, your  very  next  meeting  with  them 
will  be  signalized  by  an  act  of  virtuous 
independence.     I  admit  of  no  parrying^ 
in  this  matter.     I  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  faint* generality  of  a  wish  that 
you  should  be  separate,  but  I  insist  on 
the  wish  beinsf  turned  into  business  im 
mediately,  and  evincing  its  strength  and 
its  reality  by  your  coming  out  now  from 
among  them.     I  want  to  break  up  this 
dream  of  indolence ;  I  want  to  blow  in 
pieces  every  delusion  which  prolongs  it 
Whatever  the  employment  of  mind  be 
which  keeps  you  from  embarking  in 
the  career  of  immediate  exertion,  I  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  wrong.     Should  it  even 
be  the  hard  knot  of  some  doctrinal  dif- 
ficulty which  shortens  you  and  binds 
you  up  from  putting  forth  an  instant 
activity  in  this  matter,  I  would  cut  it 
through,  and  teac  it  asunder  as  a  spell 
of  in  Situation.     Ah  !  my  brethren,  it  is 
not  enough  that  you  be  told  how  there 
must  be  an  entire  separation  from  idols 
ere  you  reach  that  place  where  nothing 
unclean  and  unholy  ever  enters.     The 
hour  of  your  departure  from  this  world 
looks. ^  distant  futurity,  and  you  put  it 
far  away  from  you ;  but  I  tell  you  that 
on  this  hour  you  must  begin  the  work 
of  separation ;  and  knowing  that  delay 
is  ruin,  and  how  artful  are  the  pleadings 
of  the  soul  for  a  little  more  sleep  and  a 
little  more   slumber,  I  ply  your  con- 
sciences with  the  energy  of"^  an  immedi- 
ate call  and  lift  in  your  present  hearing 
the  solemn   announcement  that   now, 
even  now,  you  must  come  out  fxoin 
amongst  them. 
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JSacramerUal  Sermon.* 

**  Wherelbre,  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  re  separate  saith  the  Lord,  and  toach  notihc 
andean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  wiU  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my 
«ons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Armighty."^2  Corinthians  vi.  17,  18. 


The  sinner  who  turns  with  his  whole 
heart  and  whole  soul  to  God  comeA  to 
be  separate  from  all  idols.  This  is  the 
object  of  his  unceasing  attempts  and 
aspirations — this  is  the  purpose  by 
i^hich  he  is  actuated.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  purpose  is  m'arked  by  his 
comingf  from  the  service  of  idolatry, 
and  at  this  time  he  comes  out  from 
among  them.  The  continuance  of  this 
purposie  is  marked  by  his  keeping  from 
*  the  service  6f  the  idolatry,  and  then  it 
is  that  he  refrains  his  hand  from  touch- 
ing the  unclean  thing.  He  has  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  he  will  not 
go  back  again ;  and  lest  he  should  be 
allured,  he  refrains  from  the  most  dis- 
tant approaches  that  may  tempt  his  re- 
turn. He  will  not  even  venture  upon 
the  borders  of  temptation — ^he  will  not 
even  sc  much  as  touch  the  unclean 
thing.  He  dreads  the  power  of  seduc- 
tion that  lies  even  in  the  very  outworks 
of  idolatry,  and  he  keeps  studiously 
aloof  from  them.  If  temptation  meet 
him,  whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must 
^apple  with  it ;  but  if  he  has  a  choice 
m  the  matter,  he  would  rather  fly  from 
it.  This  is  the  safe  and  the  scriptural 
way  of  managing  every  temptatfan — 
when  it  is  in  your  power,  keep  without 
its  reach.  If  your  seducing  compan- 
ions have  still  a  power  of  seduction  over 
you,  shun,  if  possibly  their  presence.  If 
a  luxurious  entertainment  has  still  a 
power  of  oversetting;  your  purposes  of 
control,  save  yourself  by  a  timely  with- 
drawment,  or  keep  altogether  away 
from  it  If  an  alluring-  object  present 
itself  before  you,  turn  avyay  your  eyes 
firo^n  viewing  vanity.  Your  safety  lies 
in  caution.  It  win  be  long,  and  very 
k>ng,  my  refraining  friends,   ere  you 


*  Preached  In  the  Tron  Church  at  thoflrtt  Sacrament 
itopenaed  by  Dr,  Gbalmen  in  OlaagoW)  5th  November, 


should  let  down  that  vigilance  which 
distrust  and  conscious  weaknq^  ought 
to  inspire  You  have  come  out  from 
among  the  idolatries  of  your  former 
days,  have  you  ? — ^weH,  you  will  find 
the  work  of  keeping  out  from  them  a 
work  of  great  watchfulness.  You  will 
need  to  have  all  your  eyes  about  you, 
for  you  are  surrounded  with  images  of 
deceit  which  would  light  up  your  old 
affections,  and  bear  you  back  again  into 
the  old  service.  Oh !  it  is  wise  to  be 
suspicious  of  yourself  and  fearful  of 
your  own  firmness.  Go  not  wilfully  to 
commit  a  vessel  so  frail  to  the  rude 
shock  of  contending  temptations,  and 
keep  your  presence  from  the  service  of 
idolatry,  and  from  all  that  would  sfeduce 
you  to  the  service. 

But  to  Xouch  not  the  unclean  thing  is 
not  a  mere  8ict  and  exercise  of  the  body 
— -it  is  a  precept  that  may  be  addressed 
to  the  mind,  and  to  the  management  of 
its  thoughts  and  affections.  Remove 
your  mind  from  the  contact  of  every 
unlawful  object  that  would  steal  upon 
its  desires  and  tempt  it  to  purposes  of 
sin.  Should  an  unhallowed  thought 
offer  to  intrude  itself,  and  kindle  up  any 
wayward  affections,  rebuke  it  from  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  soul.  Should 
the  temptings  of  an  unfair  speculation 
kindle  up  any  desires  of  covetousness, 
spurn  it  away  from  you.  Should  some 
gay  and  earthly  vision  of  futurity  offer 
to  mislead  your  -fancy,  and  bind  it  in 
captive,  attachment  to  the  world  you 
had  abandoned,  let  the  great  and  com- 
manding realities  of  an  eternal  mheri- 
tance  chase  the  hollow  deceitful ness 
from  your  bosom.  Keep  your  hearj 
with  all  diligen(^.  It  is  not  safe  to  let 
ft  linger  on  the  mountains  of  vanity. 
It  is  not  right  to  commit  it  to  the  haz- 
ard *vhich  it  is  in  your  power  to  ffy 
froir.,  or  v  antonly  expose  it  to  the  temp> 
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tations  which  you  are  commanded  to 
pray  against.  Its  tendencies  are  too 
much  away  from  God,  and  too  much 
directed  to  the  creature,  to  he  lightly 
tampered  with;  and  it  is  only  when 
you  renounce  the  idolatries  of  the  crea- 
ture, and  keep  yourself  separate  from 
it,  and  harbour  not  the  temptations 
which  would  draw  you  back  to  it,  that 
&od  will  receive  you. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  next  clause, 
let  me  advert  to  one  mischievous  effect 
which  the  wordy  and  lengthened  illus- 
trations of  a  preacher  may  give  rise  to. 
He  takes  up  one  or  two  verses  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  breaks  them  down  into 
separate  pieces,  and  he  bestows  his  seve- 
ral paragraphs  upon  each  of  them,  and 
he  leads  his  hearers  to  look  upon  each 
as  furnishing  a  distinct  topic  of  remark 
and  contemplation,  when,  in  fact,  the 
whole  impression  of  the  whole  verse 
should  be  all  in  his  mind  together,  and 
should  give  a  force  and  a  direction  to 
every  one  of  its  clauses.  As  to  the  two 
verses  which  I  have  now  submitted  to* 
you,  by  one  breath  of  utterance  I  can 
pour  the  whole  of  it  into  the  ear  of  a 
hearer — by  one  glance  of  the  eye  it  can 
be  all  taken  up  into  the  mind  of  a  reader 
— in  a  single  moment  its  entire  meaning 
may  have  taken  possession  of  the  heart, 
80  that  with  the  act  of  obedience  to  the 
first  clause.  "  Come  out  from  among 
them,"  there  may  exist  at  the  same  time 
an  earnest  desire  after  the  fulfilment  of 
the  second  clause,  "  Be  ye  separate " 
and  a  firm  purpose  of  carrying  the  third 
clause  into  execution.  "Touch  not  the 
unclean  thing ;"  and  the  joyful  encour- 
agement which  lies  in  the  fourth  clause, 
"I  will  receive  yoii,"  giving  movement 
to  the  very  first  steps  of  obedience,  and 
cheering  you  throus^h  all  its  successive 
stages;  and  the  blessed  assurance  of 
the  last  clause,  *•  I  will  be  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty,"  telling 
upon  you  at  the  very  outset  of  your  new 
•areer,  and  (^ginning  to  obtain  the  ear- 
nest of  its  full  and  farther  accomplish- 
ment with  your  very  first  attempts  to 
seek  God,  if  haply  you  might  find  Him 
— for  He  sees  you  afar  of^  even  as  the 
father  saw  his  prodigal  son,  and  He  hears 
the  very  earliest  of  your  cries  after  Him, 
and  the  prayer  of  *^  Turn  me,  and  I  shall 
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be  turned,"  lifted  up  from  the  very  depths 
of  enslavement,  is  not  disregarded  by 
Him  ;  and  it  is  strength  from  Him  put 
into  you  that  gives  you  the  power  of 
coming  out  from  idols,  and  kept  up  in 
you  that  gives  you  power  of  maintain- 
ing a  continual  separation  from  idols, 
and  dealt  out  to  you  in  every  hour  of 
need  and  of  temptation  that  gives  you 
the  power  of  resisting,  and  fleeing,  and 
touching  not  \Vhat  is  unclean  ;  and  thus 
with  the  promises  in  your' eye  at  the 
very  outset,  you  hav6  also  at  the  very 
outset  a  begmning  experience  of  their 
accomplishment,  and  God,  receiving  you 
into  friendship,  hands  out  to  y6u  larger 
and  larger  supplies  of  strength  for  pro- 
gressive obedience,  and  holding  Himself 
out  as  an  offered  Father — which  He  does 
at  this  moment  to  one  and  to  all  of  you 
— He  follows  up  your  very  first  answer 
to  His  call,  Come  out  from  among  theni, 
with  larger  and  larger  supplies  of  the 
Spirit  of  adoption — ^you  grow  in  the  joy- 
ful confidence  of  being  His  sons  and 
daughters  as  you  grow  in  other  things 
— the  promise  of  being  a  Father  to  you 
tells  upon  ypur  faith  at  the  very  first  ut- 
terance of  the  exhortation ;  and  as  you 
come  on  in  the  exercise  of  filial  obedi- 
ence and  filial  affection,  the  alliance 
between  you  and  God  is  begun  with 
the  very  first  act  of  turning  to  Him, 
and  the  very  first  expression  you  give 
of  so  turning  by  some  act  of  obedience 
— as  you  persevere  the  alliance  is  culti- 
vated and  made  closer — and  thus  it  is 
that  the  fellowship  between  God  and 
his  strayed  children  is  becfun  and  carried 
forward  in  time,  and  will  at  length  re- 
ceive its  blissful  consummation  in  eter- 
nity. 

Now,  mark  the  effect  which  may 
sometimes  arise  from  a  separate  disser- 
tation being  constructed  on  every  sepa- 
rate clause  and  in  the  order  of  their  fol- 
lowing. There  are  successive  portions 
of  time  taken  up  in  the  act  of  attending 
upon  the  tardiness  of  a  human  illustra- 
tion, and  we  arc  apt  to  think  that  in  the 
practice  the  several  topics  must  be  pro- 
ceeded upon  in  the  same  order,  and  one 
of  them  must  be  mastered  ere  we  try 
the  obedience  or  take  the  comfort  of  tlie 
rest.  We  must  first  come  out,  and  then 
keep  out,  and  then  refrain  our  hand 
from  the  most  distant  approaches  of 
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temptation,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
God  will  receive  us  and  be  a  Father  to 
us.  Now,  my  brethren,  this  is  not  the 
way  oi  it.  i  ou  read  the  whole  of  the 
text  in  a  single  instant,  and  in  the  very 
next  your  mind  may  be  occupied  with 
all  its  topics  and  set  at  work  upon  them 
Rxl,  and  though  the  promises  be  the  last 
in  the  enumeration,  yet  a  faith  in  them 
may  be  the  prime  mover  of  the  whole 
obedience  which  the  text  sets  you  to. 
At  one  and  the  same  moment  in  which 
you  come  out  from  the  riot  of  profligate 
companions  there  may  be  the  steady 
purpose  of  never  going  back  to  them, 
and  the  vigilant  determination  to  shun 
their  most  distant  approaches — and  the 
impelling  cause  of  the  whole  may  be 
consciousness  within  you  that  in  so  do- 
ing you  are  choosing  a  better  part — that 
you  are  coming  over  to  the  service  of  a 
God  who  is  willing  even  now  to  receive 
you  into  friendship,  and  to  take  upon 
Him  your  fatherly  guidance  and  protec- 
tion, and  to  feed  you  with  spiritual 
nourishment,  and  to  strengthen  you  for 
al^  the  exercises  of  a  spiritual  obedience. 
Hrtve  you  felt  that  I  have  set  you  to 
work  your  own  way  to  God,  and  kept 
back  from  you  the  encouragement  of 
the  promise  till  you  have  done  so? 
Then  I  have  done  wrong ;  and  I  now 
bring  the  full  encouragement  of  the 
promise  to  bear  upon  you.  Have  any  of 
you  through  the  week  been  keeping  at 
a  distance  from  God,  and  trying  by  a 
hard  struggle  with  the  tyranny  of  idols 
to  qualify  yourselves  for  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Him  ?  Then  let  the .  experi- 
ence of  your  heartless  and  fatiguing  and 
unfruitful  exertions  shut  you  up  unto  the 
faith.  I  call  upon  you  at  this  moment 
to  strike  an  act  of  reconciliation  with 
a  willing  and  a  beseeching  God.  and  at 
the  very  time  that  "  Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing,"  arc  all  in 
the  mind,  let  the  promise  of  aflfection  to 
all  who  will,  and  of  fatherly  affection  to 
all  who  will,  be  taken  firm  hold  of  by 
an  act  of  steady  and  believing  assurance. 
The  truth,  therefore,  that  God  is  will- 
ing to  receive  you,  I  bring  to  bear  upon 
the  very  first  movements  of  your  return 
from  the  service  of  idols  to  His  service. 
The  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repent- 
ftnee.    A  sense  of  that  goodness  brought 


home  to  the  heart  by  the  faith  of  th« 
gospel,  mingles  a  constraining  influence 
with  the  purposes  of  a  mind  deliberating 
upon  the  repentance  of  the  gospel.  Oh^ 
no !  my  brethren,  I  will  not  therefore 
keep  back  the  view  of  a  willing  and  an 
inviting  God  till  you  hetv^  described 
some  period  of  terror,  and  wa  flced  with- 
out Him  in  the  cheerless  round  of  some 
previous  reformation.  I  want  to  possess 
your  heart  even  now  with  the  assurance 
of  a  God  bending  in  compassion  over 
you,  and  saying  to  one  and  to  all — 
'•  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  ;  why  will  ye  die  ?" 
Charged  as  I  am  with  this  message  of 
tenderness  to  the  whole  human  race,  I 
would  not  refuse  to  meet  the  most  prof- 
ligate among  you  in  the  full  onset  of 
his  wilful  and  determined  career,  and 
lay  it  across  his  path.  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  keep  it  back  from  the  most 
worthless  and  abandoned  of  the  species. 
The  necessity  is  laid  upon  me,  and  woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  this  gospel  to  sin* 
ners  of  all  degrees,  to  rebels  of  all  de- 
-nominations.  You  could  not,  ray  breth- 
ren, you  could  not  carry  me  to  any  one 
haunt  of  wickedness  so  deeply  sunk  in 
the  lowest  and  the  loathsomest  of  sin's 
abominations,  where  I  would  not  forget 
my  ofRce  as  the  messenger  of  a  be- 
seeching God,  did  I  not  lifl  my  testi- 
mony to  His  willingness  to  receive  all 
and  to  forgive  all.  You  could  not  point 
my  eye  to  a  single  wanderer  so  far  gone 
from  the  path  of  obedience  that  the 
widely-sounding"  call  of  reconciliation 
cannot  reach  him.  You  could  not  teU 
me  of  a  heart  so  hard  and  so  impenitent 
that  I  must  not  try  to  soflen  it  by  the 
moving  argument  of  a  God  waiting  to 
be  gracious.  Ay,  it  may  have  made 
many  a  stout  resistance  to  other  argu- 
ments— it  may  have  defied  every  warn- 
ing, and  sheathed  itself  in  impenetrable 
obstinacy  against  every  threatening,  and 
smothered  every  conviction  by  plunging 
the  whole  man  into  a  deeper  and  more 
desperate  rebellion ;  and  when  all  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  wer^ brought  in 
mustering  array  against  it,  it  may  have 
gathered  itself  up  into  a  sterner  attitude 
of  defiance,  and  put  on  a  darker  scowl 
of  alienation — Oh.  can  nothing  now  be 
done  to  storm  the  citadel  that  has  all 
along  held  out  so  impregnably  ?  Has 
the  ambassador  of  God  exhausted  hit 
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SiiTor  of  all  its  arfi^ments  ?  and  must 
e  poor  child  of  infatuation  be  left 
without  an  effort  more  to  rescue  him 
&om  the  perdition  he  so  determinedly 
clings  to  ? 

The  text  supplies  me  with  one  other 
argument.  It  puts  into  my  mouth  the 
Tery  substance  of  that  gospel  which  has 
so  often  proved  itself  the  power  of  God 
and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation. 
It  unrobes  God  of  all  unrelenting  sever- 
itjr,  and  directs  my  eye  to  the  Monarch 
of  the  Universe  seated  on  a  throne  of 
mercy,  and  pleading  for  the  return  of 
His  strayed  creatures  with  every  accent 
of  tenderness.  He  speaks  to  them  with 
the  longings  of  a  father  bereaved  of  his 
children — He  descends  to  the  language 
of  entreaty — the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  of  earth  knocks  at  the  door  of  every 
rebellious  heart,  and  begs  admittance. 
That  heart  which  all  the  terrors  of  God 
could  not  force  to  repentance,  He  now 
plies  with  the  goodness  of  God  that  He 
may  lead  it  to  repentance.  I  will  re- 
ceive you — I  have  no  pleasure  in  your 
death — I  wish  you  all.  and  would  wel- 
come you  all.  back  again — I  want  you 
to  be  my  sons  and  my  daughters,  and  I 
will  be  a  Father  to  you.  Oh!  my 
brethren,  if  after  the  wrath  and  the  jus- 
tice of  God  have  failed  to  move  your 
hearts  out  of  the  inflexibility  which  be- 
longs to  them,  He  shall  again  ply  you 
with  His  invitations,  and  your  bosoms 
shall  remain  in  shut  and  sullen  resist- 
smce  to  the  tenderness  of  His  touching 
voice — then  to  the  disobedience  of  His 
law  you  have  added  the  neglect  of  His 
salvation  ;  and  surely  it  may  be  said  of 
those  who  have  not  only  resisted  His 
authority,  but  have  despised  the  riches 
of  His  forbearance,  and  His  long-suffer- 
ing, that  the  last  arrow  has  been  shot 
at  them,  and  it  has  proved  ineffectual — 
and  that  gospel  which,  had  they  re- 
ceived it,  would  have  been  to  their  soul 
the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  has  turned  out 
the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

Mark  then,  my  brethren,  how  the 
faith  of  the  s^ospel  and  the  repentance 
of -the  gospel  are  linked  together,  and 
now  the  one  furnishes  the  other  with 
its  most  moving  and  effectual  argument. 
It  is  true,  I  aad  lo  my  guilt  by  perse- 
rering  in  my  disobedience ;  but  with- 
Mit  faith  I  feel  all  the  helplessness  of 


despair  under  the  burden  of  a  guilt  that 
is  already  upon  me.  It  is  true  that 
every  one  sin  heightens  the  displeasure 
of  an  offended  God;  but  I  am  even 
now  the  object  of  displeasure  which,  if 
wreaked  upon  me  in  all  the  severity 
of  justice,  would  sink  me  into  a  suffer- 
ing more  deep  and  painful  ihan  I  can 
stretch  my  conceptions  lo.  It  is  true 
that  every  act  of  rebellion  committed  by 
my  heart  swells  the  heavy  account  that 
is  betwixt  me  and  God ;  but  the  ac- 
count is  already  against  me  to  my  en- 
tire and  everlasting  destruction — and 
where,  in  all  the  wide  compass  and 
variety  of  human  thought,  shall  we  find 
a  note  that  can  stir  up  to  exertion  the 
man  who  knows  that  he  is  undone  ? 
How,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  can  that 
man  be  prevailed  upon  to  help  himself 
who  knows  that  upon  the  very  attempt 
there  lies  the  burden' of  an  impossibili- 
ty? How  shall  a  man  be  excited  to 
seek  God  if  he  knows  that  there  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  between  them? 
How  shall  He  enter  upon  the  task  of 
propitiating  His  mercy,  if  he  knows  that 
the  immutability  of  His  truth  lies  in  the 
way  of  it?  and  that  He  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  He  hath  spoken  and  will  He 
not  perform — hath  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  all  the  children  of  iniquity  ?  Ah ! 
my  brethren,  had  He  not  stepped  for- 
ward Himself,  and  said,  in  the  language 
of  my  text,  that  I  will  receive  you,  we 
would  have  lived  without  hope,  and  in 
so  doing  we  would  have  lived  without 
God  in  the  world.  Had  these  tidings 
of  the  gospel  not  reached  us,  we  should 
ha\^  been  kept  down  to  our  old  habits 
and  our  old  ways  by  the  inactivity  of 
despair;  and  it  is  not  till  the  hope  of 
making  good  our  return  dawns  upon  us, 
and  the  glad  prospect  of  acceptance  is 
laid  before  us  to  lure  our  footsteps  from 
that  path  of  disobedience  in  which  we 
had  wandered,  that  we  shall  move  a 
single  inch  to  the  call  of—"  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;"  and 
though  "  I  will  receive  you"  be  the  last 
in  the  order  of  the  enumeration  put 
down  in  the  Bible,  it  is  among  the  first 
in  the  order  of  influence  upon  the  be- 
liever's mind ;  nor  should  he  have  be- 
stirred '  himself  in  the  great  work  of 
seeking  after  God  h%d  not  the  inviting 
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vaice  of  God  Himself  waved  him  lor* 
word  and  drawn  him  to  the  enterprise. 

But  God  has  do.ne  something  more 
than  proclaim  an  open  way  of  return  to 
the  sinners  who  stand  afar  off  He 
hath  told  us  how  that  way  is  opened. 
He  hath  explained  to  us  the  mystery  of 
sinners  h^ing  brought  near,  and  beincr 
taken  into  acceptance.  He  has  not  left 
us  to  guess,  and  to  wonder,  and  to  sus- 
pect ue  purity  of  His  justice  and  the 
inflexibility  of  His  truth,  and  to  look 
upon  sin  as  a  trifle  that  may  be  easily 
fulen  into  by  the  creature,  and  as  easily 
connived  at  by  the  Creator.  He  hath 
made  known  His  mercy,  but  not  till  He 
got  that  mercy  to  meet  and  be  in  har- 
mony with  His  truth.  He  hath  pub- 
lished peace,  but  not  till  He  established 
a  firm  alliance  between  peace  and  right- 
eousness. Along  with  the  revelation 
of  His  mercy  He  hath  made  an  awful 
vindication  of  the  majesty  of  IJis  high 
attribute&  It  is  true  He  condescended 
to  put  Himself  into  the  attitude  of  a 
petitioner,  and  implore  the  return  of 
sinners,  and  ply  them  with  the  assuran- 
ces of  His  wilhn&^ness  to  welcome  them 
back  again.  Wonderful  attitude,  in- 
deed, for  the  Qpd  whose  law  had  been 
trampled  upon,  fuid  who  throughout  this 
province  of  His  mighty  creation  had  a 
whole  world  turned  in  one  wild  outcry 
of  rebellion  against  Him ;  but  oh  I  my 
brethren,  we  mistake  it,  if  we  think  that 
the  attitude,  wonderful  as  it  is,  was  the 
attitude  of  &iHen  majesty,  or  of  a  Ood 
whose  throne  had  been  dismantled  of  all 
the  securities  which  upheld  it.  Oh,  no, 
my  brethren;  in  this  mighty  triumph 
of"^  mercy  there  was  the  triumph  of  His 
every  other  attribute ;  and  while  ihe 
(nessengers  of  God  have  a  full  warrant 
io  pour  into  the  sinner's  ear  the  plain- 
tive tenderness  of  a  father  in  quest  of 
his  children  who  had  wandered  like 
sheep  among  the  mountains  away  from 
him — the  warrant  is  put  into  their  hands 
by  Him,  who  having  magnified  the  law 
and  made  it  honourable,  has  caused  the 
truth  and  the  righteousness  of  God  to 
burst  forth  in  brighter  manifestation 
than  ever  upon  the  eyes  of  a  guilty  and 
humbled  world. 

•  This  resolves  the  whole  mystery.  Sin- 
ners who  stand  afar  ofifare  brought  near 
*o  God  through  Him  that  died  the  just 


for  the  an  just  He  bare  oar  sins -on 
His  bodv  upon  the  tree,  and  His  blood 
cleansett  from  all  sin.  This  is  the  sure 
way  of  access.  This  is  the  well-ordered 
covenant  It  is  because  the  mighty 
obstruction  is  removed  bv  Him  who 
travailed  in  the  greatness  of  &is  strength, 
that  God  says,  without  the  drawback 
of  a  single  impediment,  ^*  Come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate, 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I 
will  receive  you."  It  is  the  assurance 
of  being  received — it  is  the  ccxifidence 
that  every  bar  which  lay  on  the  road  of 
access  has  been  cleared  away — ^it  is  a 
faith  in  the  sufficiency  of  what  the  great 
Mediator  has  done  for  us,  that  gives  the 
returning  sinner  all  his  encouragement 
to  begin  the  work  of  repentance.  It  is 
this  belief  in  the  Son  of  God  which 
gives  a  security  to  the  ver}*^  first  acts  of 
repentance,  which  carries  him  forward 
through  all  the  successive  steps  of  that 
process  by  which  he  recovers  the  lost 
image  of  Him  who  created  him,  which 
upholds  him  through  all  the  varied 
scenes,  and  dangers,  and  enterprises  of 
the  Christian  warfare,  and  at  length,  by 
the  continued  supplies  of  that  grace 
which  is  so  richly  provided  for  all  who 
ask  it,  makes  him  stand  perfect  and 
complete  in  the  whole  will  of  God.  It 
is  Christ  who  hath  done  all  this.  It  is 
He,  the  memorials  q(  whose  atonement 
are  placed  before  your  eyes,  that  hath 
made  this  plain  way  for  the  feet  of  every 
returning  penitent.  It  is  through  Jesus 
Christ  evidently  set  forth  crucified  be- 
fore you,  that  you  draw  near  to  Gkxi  m 
all  those  exercises  of  hope  and  depend- 
ence and  new  obedience,  that  are  pre- 
scribed by  Him.  and  are  alone  acceptable 
throughi  Him.  It  is  He,  the  symbols 
of  whose  death  we  are  this  day  employ- 
ed in  contemplating,  who  hath  opened 
through  the  veil  of  His  flesh  a  new  and 
a  living  way  of  access  to  God.  Out  of 
that  way  there  is  no  hope,  and  where 
there  is  no  hope  there  is  no  steady  nor 
acceptable  godliness.  I  could  not  move 
towards  a  being  who  scowled  severity 
upon  me.  I  could  not  attempt  to  soflen 
the  God  who  stood  before  mine  eyes 
shielded  in  all  the  inflexibility  of  un- 
appeased  justice.  I  am  kept  down  by 
all  the  oppressive  languor  of  helpless- 
ness and  despair  from  oflerlng  obedience 
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to  Him  of  whom  it  is  said  that  He  can- 
not be  mocked,  and  whose  truth  and 
purity  demand  Uhat  He  should  spurn 
my  wretched  attempts  in  abhorrence 
away  from  Him..  But  in  Christ  every 
bond  is  loosed*  and  every  difficulty  is 
done  away — and  the  soft  whisper  of  that 
pardon  which  He  has  purchased*  and 
of  that  mercy,  the  gates  of  which  He 
has  unlocked  and  let  down  in  plenteous 
redemption  upon  a  despairing  world, 
sends  the  ri^ht  and  the  eflectual  influ- 
ence into  a  smner's  heart ;  and  it  is  my 
prayer  that  by  this  great  and  solemn 
act  of  remembrance  you  may  get  such 
a  new  and  affecting  view  of  the  way  of 
repentance  which  lies  so  clear  and  «o 
open  before  you,  that  from  this  time 
forward  you  may  cease  from  your  idols, 
and  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
every  day  of  your  lives  may  be  enabled 
to  accomplish  a  wider  and  a  more  de- 
termined separation,  and  to  touch  not 
any  Unclean  thing  which  God  hateth — 
that  thus,  while  God,  out  of  Christ,  look- 
ing upon  you  as  He  did  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians out  of  a  cloud,  and  troubling  your 
souls  with  the  terrific  aspect  of  a  con- 
suming fire,  would  never  have  moved 
your  approaches  towards  Him,  may  you 
now  be  prevailed  upon  to  turn  from  all 
sin  by  the  delightful  assurance  that 
God  is  willing  to  receive  you  ;  and  may 
yott  be  cheered  in  your  every  attempt 
and  your  every  performance  by  the 
winnmg  countenance  of  God  in  Christ 
reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  and 
not  imputing  unto  them  their  trespasses. 


ADDRESS. 

The  great  and  specifical  end  of  that 
afTecting  solen\nity  we  are  now  engaged 
in,  is  to  show  forth  the  death  of  Christ. 
This  is  our  infirmity,  my  brethren,  thai 
we  are  so  much  the  creatures  of  what 
is  present,  and  of  what  is  sensible.  A 
thmg  seen  makes  a  distinct  and  a  pow- 
srful  impression  upon  us.  A  thing  that 
is  spiritual,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
seen,  is  conceived  but  faintly.  There  is 
a  natural  darkness  about  us  through 
which  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  world 
look  dim  and  distant,  and  leave  a  very 
languid  impression  either  on  the  feelings 
of  the  heart  or  on  the  purposes  of  our 


willing  and  acting  and  resolving  nature 
And  this  holds  true  not  merely  of  wha 
is  spiritual,  but  of  what  is  sensible  also 
if  that  which  is  sensible  be  not  present 
— ^if  removed  from  us  by  the  length  of 
many  ages,  it  can  only  be  brought  home 
by  an  act  of  remembrance,  or  rather  by 
a  narrative  of  history — if  the  mind  must 
put  itself  on  a  stretch  of  conception  in 
order  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  to  be  im- 
pressed by  it  and  to  be  awakened  to 
that  train  of  sentiment  it  is  fitted  to 
inspire.  Now,  my  brethren,  the  death 
of  Christ  is  an  event  which  comes  under 
the  latter  description.  In  contemplat- 
ing that  death,  the  mind  is  not  em- 
ployed on  a  spiritual  object.  That  event 
did  not  take  place  beyond  Ihe  confines 
of  this  tangible  and  material  world.  It 
was  seen  by  the  eye  of  .man  ;  and  had 
we  been  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  that 
which  we  are  now  employed  in  remem- 
bering would  have  come  home  with  aU 
the  force  and  all  the  vivacity  of  an  act- 
ual representation  upon  our  senses. 
But  we  are  now  placed  at  the  distanco 
of  many  hundred  years  from  the  era  of 
that  great  decease  which  was  accom- 
plished at  Jerusalem,  and  we  must  stir 
ourselves  up  to  lay  hold  of  it  by  an  act 
of  apprehension,  and  we  must  summon 
cJl  our  powers  of  remembrance  and  of 
conception  to  the  exercise ;  and  such  is 
the  sluggishness  of  our  mental  facul- 
ties, that — do  our  uttermost — we  often 
cannot  succeed  in  realizing  anything 
beyond  a  very  dull  and  spiritless  imagi- 
nation of  the  Saviour's  death ;  and  to 
accommodate  to  this  infirmity  did  our 
Saviour  before  He  left  the  world,  kindly 
bequeath  and  recommend  to  us  the  use 
of  an  expedient  by  which  the  aid  of 
sense  is  as  it  were  called  in  to  brighten 
that  impression  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  so  dark  and  inefilectual.  He 
has  instituted  a  lively  and  a  touching 
memorial  of  the  whole  transaction.  He 
has  consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of 
His  death  the  visible  symbols  of  bread 
and  of  wine.  He  has  so  decreed  it, 
that  through  the  inlet  of  the  senses  His 
death  may  still  be  shown  forth,  and  He 
Himself  be  evidently  set  forth  crucified 
before  up.  And  what  I  call  on  yoij, 
my  brethren,  practically  to  observe  at 
present,  is  to  make  the  appointed  use 
of  these  material  elements — through  tht 
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medium  of  the  bread  you  eat,  to  think 
of  the  Saviour's  broken  body— through 
the  medium  of  the  wine  you  drink,  to 
tfcink  of  the  Saviour's  shed  blood — to 
contemplate  by  the  eye  of  fiiith  the  real, 
the  substantial,  the  power-working  sig- 
nificancy  of  this  body  and  blood — ^how 
by  the  one  the  whole  burden  of  yoilr 
iniquities  is  borne — ^how  by  the  other 
you  are  cleansed  from  all  sin — ^how  by 
both  you  are  reconciled  to  the  great 
Lawgiver — how  through  tho  rent  veil 
of  the  Redeemer's  flesh  you  may  enter 
with  boMness  the  presence  of  the  Eter- 
nal— and  how,  if  your  ^mind  be  doing 
with  the  cross  of  the  Saviour  what  your 
body  is  now  doing  with  the  memorials 
of  the  Cross,  you  rfre  standing  on  that 
very  way  of  access  in  which  God  will 
rejoice  to  meet'  you,  and  speak  quietly 
to  you,  and  make  no  more  mention  of  the 
sins  whereby  you  have  sinned  against 
Him,  and  rejoice  over  you  to  do  all  man- 
ner of  good,  and  crown  you  with  His 
loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy,  and 
give  you  peace  of  conscience  here  and  a 
growing  meetness  for  a  crown  of  glory 
hereafter. 

The  great  event  which  we  commemo- 
rate by  the  keeping  of  this  sacrament 
is  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  great 
event  which  we  commemorate  by  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  first  disciples  did  not 
take  the  week-day  of  His  death  to  cele- 
brate that  institution  which  our  Saviour 
appointed  as  the  memorial  of  it — neither 
Ha  they  take  the  week-day  of  that  first 
sacrament  at  which  our  Saviour  Him- 
self presided,  and  where  He  ate  the 
passover  with  his  sorrowing  disciples. 
They  remembered  His  death  on  the 
iveek-day  of  His  resurrection.  They 
assembled  to  break  bread  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  They  fixed  on  the 
great  day  of  Christian  triumph  as  the 
occasion  on  which  they  chose'  to  com- 
memorate an  event  which  was  clothed 
at  the  time  in  every  character  of  sad- 
ness— which  burst  upon  the  despairing 
apostles  as  the  death-blow  of  all  their 
hopes — and  forced  them  to  ^ive  up  all 
their  fond  and  splendid  anticipations  of 
Him  of  whom  they  thought  that  verily 
it  was  He  should  have  redeemed  Israel. 


Christ  arose  from  the  grave  and  restored 
to  them  all  their  triumphant  thoughts 
of  the  Master  they  had  chosen  —  and 
they  fixed  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
for  the  sacrament  of  .the  Supper,  that 
when  its  touching  symbols  reminded 
them  how  Christ  had  died,  the  day  oq 
which  they  made  use  of  those  symboli 
should  put  the  comfortable  suggestion 
into  their  hearts,  that  rather  He  is  risen 
again.  I,  in  the  same  manner,  call  on 
you,  my  brethren,  to  mingle  the  Sab- 
batical with  the  sacramental  remem- 
brance ;  and  while  you  weep  over  the 
afflicting  memorials  of  that  death  by 
which  the  whole  burden  of  a  world's 
atonement  was  borne  by  Him  who  in 
that  hour  put  forth  all  His  strength 
and  travailed  in  the  greatness  of  it, 
sorrow  not  even  as  others  who  have  no 
hope ;  but  think,  oh  think,  of  that  right 
hand  of  God  where  He  now  liveth,  and 
that  place  of  glory  which  He  now  oc- 
cupies. 

But  indeed  the  words  of  the  institu- 
tion provide  for  this  very  remembrance. 
We  are  called  on  not  merely  to  show 
forth  the  Lord's  death,  but  to  show  it 
forth  till  He  come  again.  Now,  from 
what  quarter  are  we  to  look  for  Him? 
Not  from  the  prison-house  of  the  grave, 
for  the  barrier  of  this  confinement  He 
has  already  broken  ;  not  from  the  toils 
of  His  contest  with  the  principalities  of 
sin  and  of  death,  for  this  contest  is  now 
over,  and  He  has  already  ascended  up 
on  high,  laden  with  the  spoils  and 
crowned  with  the  triumphs  of  victory — 
not  frOm  the  dark  abodes  of  corruption, 
for  He  has  already  cleared  his  unfettered 
way  from  the  whole  of  this  bondage,  and 
the  men  of  Galilee  beheld  Him  as  He 
was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  Him 
out  of  their  sight,  and  a  voice  was  heard 
by  them,  asking — Why  stand  ye  gazing 
up  into  heaven,  for  this  same  Jesus  which 
is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall 
so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seer. 
Him  go  into  heaven?  I  should  like 
you,  my  brethren,  to  exercise  your  faith 
on  this  solemn  and  afifecting  reality — I 
should  like  you  to  enter  from  this  mo- 
ment into  a  firmer,  and  a  faithfuller,  and 
a  more  closely  felt  alliance  with  that 
living  intercessor  who  is  now  looking 
over  you — ^who  sees  your  every  heart-^ 
who  takes  a  note  of  all  its  movements 
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andBBitspwrpooea  who  haeQclgOT  your 
most:  secret  aapfirations  to  the  Father 
^ho  titteth  oa  the  thirone,  and  is  e^er 
ready  to  plead  the  merit  of  Hie  all-pef- 
feet  obedience  on  behalf  of  all  who  be- 
liere  in  Him.  Let  the  spirit  of*  this 
hallowed  place  aecompany  yoa  into  the 
world.  When  you  go  down  fiom  the 
mount  of  commuoion^may  its  iaith,  and 
ta  peace,  and  its  parposed  holiness  go 


don&f  with  you.  Walk  through  life 
the  followers  of  Him  of  whom  you  have 
nam  witnessed  a  ffood  eohfession  in  the 
eyes  of  men  ;  and  with  hearts  refreshed 
by  this  act  of  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
go  back  to  your  basinet  and  your  homes 
more  strengthened  than  erer  for  all  duty 
more  devoted  than  ever  to  all  the  pur- 
saits  and  to  all  the  performances  of  holi- 


ness. 
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SERMON  XX. 

The  Temptatim.^ 

*  And  Jesus,  being  full  of  the  Holj  Ohost,  relumed  from  Jordan,  and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into 
the  wiklemeM,  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.  And  in  those  days  he  uid  eat  nothing: 
«nd  when  they  were  -en^edl,'  he  afterwards  hungered.'  And  the  deril  sahi  unto  him,  If  thoo 
he  the  Son  of  God,  o^mmafid  this  stone  that  it  bo  mads  bread.  And  Jesus  answered  him, 
saying.  It  is  written,  That  roan  shall  not  Uye  by  bread  abne,  but  by  every  wprdof  Qod.  And 
the  devil,  tnking  him  up  into  an  high  mountain,  showed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  moment  of  time.  And  the  devil  said  unto  him.  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the 
gloryof  them,  for  thkt  is  delivered  unto  me;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  f  give  it.  If  thou 
therefore  wilt  worship  mSt  all  shall  be  thine.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Get  theo 
behind  me,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  onlv  shalt 
thou  serve.  And  he  brought  him  toJerusalem,  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and 
■aid  unto  him,  If  thoti  be  the  Son  ofOotl,  cast  thyself  down  from  hence:  for  it  is  written,  Ho 
•ball  give  his  angels  ehofge  ovet  thee,  to  keep  thee;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  h6avtbeo 
up^  lest  at  any  time  thoa  dash  Ihy  ibot  against  a  stone.  And  Jissus  answering,  said  unto  hia^ 
It  is  said.  Thou  shalt  not  tempi  the  I«ord  thy  God.  And  when  the  dcvii  had  ended  all  the 
temptation,  he  departed  from  him  Cdt  a  season.'* — Luke  iv.  I — 13. 


Verse  L — ^^  And  Jesus,  being  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  returned  from  Jor- 
dan, and  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness."  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  as  Jesus  in  His  human  nature  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  so 
He  orercame  that  temptation  by  the 
yery  same  power  which  is  in  a  measure 
bestowed  upon  us  for  combating*  with 
temptation.  He  overcame  Himself,  and 
it  is  out  of*  His  fulness  that  we  receive 
that  which  enables  us  to  overcome  also. 
He  was  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  His 
combat  with  the  great  adversary.,  It 
was  a  contest  between  the  power  of 
God's  Spirit  and  of  the  spirit  which 
workcth  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 
The  parties  in  the  contest,  when  Chrjst 
OUT  head  was  engaged,  were  the  very 
same  with  the  pfurtics  in  the  contest 
when  we  His  members  are  engag*ed. 

Verse  2. — "'Being  forty  days  tempted 
of  the  devil     And  in  those  miys  he  did 
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eat  nothing ;  and  when  they  were  end- 
ed, he  afterwards  hungered."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  appellation  of**  devil" 
here  is  restricted  to  one  particular  being ; 
and  with  us  it  has  all  the  limited  sig- 
nification of  a  proper  name.  But  the 
term  in  the  original  is  descriptive^  of 
character — given  originally  to  the  prince 
of  the  apostate  angels,  because  it  cha-' 
racterized  him,  but  also  occasionally 
used  in  the  Bible  in  its  ffeneral  signifi- 


cation. Thus,  if  taken  in  its  original 
meaning,  it  may  be.  and  actually  is  in 
some  parts  of  the  Bible,  applied  te  hu- 
man being's.  In  its  primitive  sense,  it 
signifies  a  false  accuser,  or  a  slanderer, 
or  a  traducer.  (I  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  3  ;  Tit  ii.  3  ;  John  vi.  70.)'  Satan 
is  anothe/-  name  applied  to  the  prince 
of  the  apostate  angels.  It  is  also  sig- 
nificant of  character  or  state,  and  meana 
an  adversary. 

Verse  3. — "  And  the  devil  said  unto 
him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  .God,  com- 
mand this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread.* 
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We  have,  in  all  probabilityi  vtTy  &r 
from  a  full  record  of  all  the  wiles  and 
suggestions  of  the  tempter.  Christ  wts 
tempted  forty  days — ^it  is  .hought  hj 
the  mere  instigations  which  the  devil 
put  into  His  heart;  bat  that  he  after- 
wards, at  the  end  of  this  time,  appeared 
to  Him  in  a  visible  form,  when  He  was 
ahungered  with  long  abstinence,  and 
then  plied  Him  with  three  great  and 
last  aUempts  to  seduce  Him  from  His 
post  of  entire  trust  and  entire  obedi- 
ence to  God. 

Verse  4. — ^^  And  Jesus  answered  him, 
saying,  It  is  written,  That  man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  of  God."  When  Jesus  took  upon 
Him  human  nature,  He  did  so  for  the 
express  purpose  that  He  should  sufier 
and  that  He  should  do  as  a  brother  of 
the  species.  It  is  the  perfection  of  His 
human  obedience  which  renders  His 
example  applicable  to  us ;  and  it  is  this 
which  qualified  Him  for  being*  a  High 
Priest  for  others,  fie  had  no  sins  of 
His  own  to  atone  for.  He  knew  no 
sin.  yet  became  a  sin-offering  for  us ; 
ana  it  is  the  purity  cf  His  obedience  as 
a  man  which  is  imputed  for  righteous- 
ness to  them  who  believe  on-  Him. 
Now,  had  He  made  use  of  His  miracu- 
lous power  for  the  purpose  of  exempt- 
ing Himself  from  those  sufferings  which 
were  laid  upon  Him  by  His  Father, 
this  would  not  only  have  impaired  the 
perfection  of  His  suffering  obedience, 
but  would  have  made  it  quite  useless 
to  us  as  an  example — for  we  have  not 
the  Qiiraculous  power  that  He  had  ever 
in  readiness  to  be  exerted  in  the  hour 
of  calamity.  It  would  have  been  a 
positive  non-compliance  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  His  Father ;  for  you  will 
observe  that  His  situation  in  the  remote 
wilderness,  and  the  consequent  hunger 
which  His  distance  from  the  supplies 
of  food  brought  upon  Him,  was  not  a 
thing  of  His  own  doing.  He  was  led 
by  the  Spirit  into  His  present  situation 
— there  He  was  by  the  will  of  God.  It 
was  not  for  Him  to  do  anything,  but  to 
wait  the  issue  of  God's  counsel  eoncern- 
ing  Him.  To  work  a  miracle  in  order 
to  repair  the  necessary  evil  of  the  situa- 
tion into  which  God  had  brought  Him, 
were  to  distrust  God.  The  language 
for  Him  was,  My  Father  brought  me 


here,  and  He  will  cany  me  in  Mtlsty 
oat  again.  The  pain  He  felt  from  hun- 
ger was  of  God's  laying  on ;  and  sfaoold 
He  endeavour  to  assuage  it  by  a  mira- 
cle, this  Were  an  advantage  to  Himself 
but  no  advantage  in  the  way  of  exam- 
ple, no  advantage  to  the  individuals  of 
that  species  mdiose  form  He  put  on, 
and  whose  infirmities  He  bore,  and 
whose  sufferings  He  underwent — ^tha* 
He  might  set  Himself  before  them  an 
example  that  they  should  walk  in  His 
steps.  A  would  have  frustrated  this 
purpose  entirely,  besides  being  a  posi- 
tive act  of  dissent  from  the  will  of  Grod 
which  brought  Him  to  His  present  sit- 
uation, and  which  laid  upon  Him  all 
his  sufTerings.  The  gifl  of  working 
miracles  belonged  to  Him  as  a  talent 
for  the  use  of  others,  and  not  as  a  privi- 
le^  for  the  ease  or  gratification  of 
Himself  There  is  another  remarkable 
example  of  His  abstaining  from  the 
exercise  of  miraculous  power,  when  it 
could  have  served  the  purpose  of  de- 
livering Him  from  His  enemies.  He 
could  have  obtained  the  assistance  of 
twelve  legions  to  deliver  Him  *  from  the 
hands  of  His  murderers ;  but  He  for- 
bore— ^for  had  He  ddhe  so,  it  woald 
have  fri^trated  the  purposes  of  His  mis- 
sion. Tnat  example  reflects  an  expla- 
nation on  the  present  one.  The  senti- 
ment with  which  He  repelled  the  insti- 
gation of  the  tempter  was  a  sentiment 
of  trust  in  God.  God  brought  me  here, 
and  He  can  provide  for  me  hera  I 
am  not  to  step  out  of  my  way  to  save 
myself  from  the  pain  fulness  of  a  situa- 
tion of  God's  putting  me  into.  I  am 
not  to  do  what  is  undutiful  or  un trust- 
ful to  recover  the  mischiefs  of  a  state 
which  w^as  brought  on  by  Him;  and 
not  by  any  independent  movement  of 
my  own  humem  will  at  all.  Here  I 
am  by  His  will ;  and  my  confidence  is 
in^His  wisdom,  and  in  the  power  of 
His  word,  which  is  able,  if  He  so 
choose,  to  keep  me  alive  in  the  absence 
of  all  ordinsjy  means. 

There  is  one  remarkable  peculiarity 
worthy  of  all  observation  in  this  verse, 
Christ  was  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness.  It  was  in  the  fulness  of  the 
Spirit  that  He  entered  into  the  contest 
with  the  great  adversary  of  men.  It 
was  by  the  armour  of  the  Spirit's  sug- 
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gmdon  tbftt  He  was  enabled  to  over- 
come  all  the  artfulness  and  all  the  al- 
lurement of  the  saggestions  of  the 
tempter.  "But  still  the  suggestion  with 
which  He  combated  and  overcame, 
thoogh  given  Him  by  the  Spirit,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  quotation 
from  the  Bible.  This  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  passi^  where  the  word  of 
God  is  called  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
It  may  practically  be  of  great  use  to 
all  of  you.  Take  every  practicable  and 
ordin Jy  mean,  for  miSj  yonrselves 
acquainted  with  your  Bibles.  Store 
your  minds  with  its  sayings  and  its 
passages,  for  they  constitute — ^if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression — ^the  material 
armour  by  which  you  wrestle  with  the 
enemies  of  your  salvation.  When 
tempted,,  for  example,  to  evil  company, 
it  is  no  doubt  the  Spirit  that  will  enable 
you  to  turn  aside  from  this  temptation ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  visitation  of  extraor- 
dinary light  upon  the  subject  of  this 
danger.  He  may  do  no  more  than  er- 
ercise  His  office  of  bringing  all  things 
to  remembrance,  by  bringing  the  single 
text — '^  Be  not  deceived ;  evil  commu- 
nications corrupt  good  manners,"  to 
bear  with  powerful  efficacy  upon  your 
understandmgs'  and  your  fears.  This 
is  the  general  way  in  which  He  acts. 
We  have  no  reason  to  expect  that  in 
any  given  case  He  will  ever  act  other- 
wise. It  is  presumption  to  trust  in  any 
other  kind  of  illumination  than  by  the 
words  of  Scripture  being  made  lumi- 
nous and  impressive  to  you ;  or  in  any 
other  kind  of  defence  than  by  the  moral 
influence  of  the  lessons  of  Scripture 
upon  the  choice  and  conduct  of  the  be- 
liever. There  is  something  highly  in- 
teresting in  this  introduction  of  the 
Bible  as  the  weapon  made  use  of  by 
the  Son  of  God,  to  carry  Him  through 
the  contest  with  the  prince  and  the 
leader  of  that  mighty  rebellion,  whi#h 
seems  to  have  spread  so  extensively 
over  some  higher, fields  of  creation. 
Let  it  rebuke  our  irreverence  for  the 
sacred  volume — iet  it  chafe  away  the 
fanaticism  of  all  unscriptural  visions 
and  unscriptural  inspirations  from  the 
religion  which  we  profess,  and  to  which 
we  do  injustice  if  we  strip  it  of  the 
dignity  of  reason;  or  gfraft  upon  it  the 
V  eaknwesses  of  a  superstitious  fancy.  Let 
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it  teach  us,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we 
do  wrong  b3r  resting  a  security  on  the 
naked  promise  of  the  Spirit  to  guide 
and  to  enlighte  i  us — for  the  Spirit  does 
so,  not  against  and  not  without,  but 
with  the  use*  of  the  Bible;  and  we 
have  no  rig^t  whatever  to  expect  that 
He  will  make  use  of  this  instrument  in 
our  behalf,  if  we  do  not  take  the  pre- 
scribed way  of  using  it  in  our  own  be- 
half Let  us  be  diligent  in  the  exercise 
of  all  ordinary  means  for  growing  in 
the  knowledge  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  it — let  it  be  our  daily  perusal ;  and 
let  us  never  think  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  overcome  temptation  with  our  minds 
away  from  the  Bible — but  that  it  is 
when  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  are  pres- 
ent to  our  minds,  when  we  have  laid  up 
the  word  of  God  in  our  heart,  that  we 
do  not  offend  Him. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not 
forget,  that  though  it  was  by  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Bible  that  our  ^reat 
Patron  repelled  the  instigation  of  our 
great  adversary.  He  was  all  the  while 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  It 
was  in  the  fulness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  He  grappled  with  the  mighty  ene- 
my of*  human  salvation.  While  we 
read,  then,  let  us  feel  at  the  same  time 
our  dependence  on  Him  who  alone  can 
make  us  understand  what  we  read  with 
a  saving  and  a  spiritual  discernment ; 
and  while  we  exercise  our  memory 
upon  what  we  read,  let  us  feel  our  de- 
pendence at  the  same  time  on  Him  who 
alone  can  bring  things  to  our  remem- 
brance so  as  to  suit  our  occasions,  ani 
who  can  give  us  grace  to  help  us  in  the 
time  of  need  by  bringing  into  our  mind 
that  verse,  or  that  passage,  or  that  scrip- 
tural sentiment,  which  will  serve  as  the 
appropriate  suggestion  for  repelling  the 
temptation  on  hand.  Now,  this  is  the 
right  and  compound  attitude  of  those 
who  busy  themselves  in  either  learning 
the  way  of  salvation,  or  walking  in  that 
way.  It  is  only  with  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  Bible,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
dependence  of  faith  on  the  pure  and 
life-giving  Spirit,  on  the  other,  that  we 
complete-  the  preparation  for  fighting 
with  all  the  enemies  of  our  souls,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  to  ourselves 
the  whole  armour  of  God. 

In  the  order  of  the  narrative    by 
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UiiUhew,  ivbdt  is^ecoiylQd.  by  Luke  ub 
the  last  aad,  concluding  attempt  o[  the 
d^vil,  is  (wrought  in  as  unmediately  bog- 
ceeding  the  one,  that  I  hare  now-  90 
largely  insisted  on.  I  shall  thQref<»e  at 
present  pass  over  the  inteiiaediate:vejrsea 
and  go  on  to  the  ninth  verse.  The  last 
sentiment. which  our  Saviour  expressed 
was  a  sentiment  of  .reliance,  upon  Grod. 
God  hath  brought  me  iatq  a  w^y  of  His 
o\vn  choosing ;  and  I  will  suWit  to  all 
the  sufferings  of  thaX.  way,,  and  will, 
rather  trust  U>,  some/iun^culaus  eii^rcise 
rf  power  in  my  iavour,  than  by  an  act, 
bi  distrust  and  ^n  act  of  unduti£ulAesB, 
make  any  attempt,  to,;  escape  these  ^gfr 
ferings  myself.  The  present  (emptatioi^,. 
is.  most  artfully  accommodated  to.  this 
state  of  mind. .  Let  me  nqw  try  the*ex- 
tent  of  yoiu^  trust  in  the  power  of  God; 
throw  yourself  from  this;pinnacleof  the 
temple,  and  see  what  God!s  ppwer.  can 
accomplish  for  you.  You  have  brought 
one  verse  from  the  Bible  to  repel  my 
last  suggestion,  I  will  \)Tixig  .another  to, 
enforce  my  present  one.  And  thus^ 
with  a  besetting  plausibility  of  argu* 
ment  and  address,  does  this  Satan  ask 
.it  of  our  Saviour  to  cas(  Himself  Aoym 
from  hence,  "  For  it  is«writtein,.H«  shall 
give  Hij$  angels  charge,  over  thee,  to 
keep  thee ;  and  in  their  htmds  they  shall 
b^  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash, 
thy  foot  against  a  stone."  The  answer 
to  this  proposal  is  given  in  verse  12 — , 
^  It  is  said,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God."  To  tempt  signiBes  to 
try.  The  effect  of  a  trial  is  often,  a  dis* 
covcry  of  the. sinfulness  and  .deceitful? 
ness  of  him  who  is  the  subject  of  it ; 
and  hence,  to  tempt  has  got  another,  sig- 
nification distinct  from  the  original  one 
— to  aiiure,  to  seduce. .  But  here  you 
must  take  it  according  to  its  original 
meaning — thou  shalt  not  put  God  to  the 
proof-^thou  shalt  not.  make  an  experi- 
ment of  God.  But  it  }B  said  here,  "  The, 
Lord  thy  God."  Now  .the  God  whom 
you  have  embraced  as  a  reconciled  : 
Father  may  be  called  thy  God.  Jesus 
could  well  appropriate  God  in  this  mim- 
ner  j  and  you  may  understaod  wherein 
the  sinfulness  of  tempting  God  consists, 
b^  figuring  to  yourself  the  4ase  of  a 
friend  whom  you  had  every  eason  to 
trust,  but  whom  in  point  of  fact  you 
irofre  opt  perfectly  sore  of,  and  upon 


whom'  you  awde  an  ezperioient^  wkh 
the  view  W  asoertftioii:^  bis  fidelity  aad 
the  extent  of  his  regard  for  yen.  Fof 
this'.purpoee  you  might  create  a  obsb,  or 
you  mi^ht  feign  a  necessity,  with  the 
view  of  aacerlaiaing  what  the  eiMidaet 
pf  youf  dpubtf«il  friend  would  be.  Now 
does  not  this  impiv  an  ungeneimiB  an§« 
piciqn  of  him  9  IWtiMfe  not  a  want  of 
trust  in  the  very  atienpA  to  make  joott 
self  surer  ofvlmn  then  you  feel  •tout* 
self  to  be  atlhis  noment?  And  it  yoa 
have  ^very  reasoa  to  la^xiao  in  the  tim* 
fulness  aiM  in  the  conetancy  ef'hie  a^ 
feotiony.weve.  il^oot  Oi  more^gwMions  oob" 
fidt^ofi^  on  your  pavt.  ioicanj  about  witk 
ypu  the  general  assurance*— '^  If  I  got 
mvolyedin  necessities  I  amsaie  he  will 
step  ibrward-to.  .get  me  out  of- them," 
than  fov  you  to  step  oat  of  your  'wwy, 
and  either. croa&e or  feigmaneoessity- for 
the  pof  pose  of  trying  him  ?  And<  eo  of 
Gpd,  my  brethreny  in  the  present  caae^ 
in  jefesenoe  to;  Christ.  .He  had  akeady 
given':  pooof  of  this  eonfidenoe  He  raeted 
on  the  support  of  ^i^  Fathei«ndof  Hia 
Friem*  by  the  .way  in  which  He  resisled 
the  J&rst,  instigation  of  the  great  adver- 
sary. I  will  not  etep  out  of  the  way  in 
ordec  to  deliver 'myself  from  tiie' evils 
ofia  situation  into  whidi  God  hath  him* 
self  hi  me — ^I  will  not  break  a  du^r  to 
dp  sa.  I  will  not'put  my  power  of 
working  miiacles  to  a  diff«rsat  use  from 
that  for  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
me.  This  power  was*  not  conteied  lor 
the  purpc«e  of  helping  myself  out  of 
the  trials  which  G^.  is  pbased  to  laj 
on  me,  and  to  make  this  use  of  it  wouid 
be  aa  act  of  distrust  and  an  act  of-  re- 
bellion.. Oh,  no  I  here  I  am  by  His 
will,  and  I  leave  myself  with  unbound- 
ed confidence  to  His  wisdom.  Now  ob- 
serve the  address,  and  the  pron^tude 
with  which  His  able  and  intelligent  ad- 
versary avails  himself  of  this  stale  of 
sentiment  in  the  mind  of  Jissas.  Giko 
Us  a  proof  of  this^  confidenee-— <ast 
yourself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  this 
temple^et  not  your  distrust  in  God  ar- 
rest yxm  or  make  yon.  hesitate  abont 
doing  this,  for  He  will  bear  yotn  up; 
and  out  of  those  very  Scriptnies  from 
which  you  have  |^tten  >3roar  argument 
against  my  first  instigation,  do  I  brinff 
an  argument  in  behalf  of  my  second 
instigation,  f(»  it  is  written,  how  He  haf 
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eep  thee ;  ana  how  in  therir  hands  tbey 
Bhall  bear  thee  up,  lest  «t  any  time  thou 
dash  thj  foot  agaimit  a  stona    ' 

Now  maik  the  still  snpeitor  intelli- 
gence and  address  with-  which  our  Sa- 
▼ioQT  extricated  Himself  from  this  wile 
of  theadi^^ersary.  He  perceived  where 
tiie  art  lay^  and  He  saw  through  the 
oovering-  of  plaUsihility  which  he  who 
had  the  pcywer  of  transforming  himself 
•mto  an  angel  of  light  spread  over  it; 
and!  by  the  answer,  Thou  shalt  not 
tempt  the  Lord  thy  Ood,  He  most  en- 
tirel^fi  "Vindicated  the  consistency  of  his 
owa  sentiments;  and  most  triamphantly 
lepelled  this  renewed  attack  of  the 
tempter.  I  would  n6t  go  out  of  my 
way  to  distrust  God's  faithfulness ;  but 
neither  will  I  go  out  of  the  way  to  put 
his fijdthfulness to thetriid.  If Ood  put 
me  into  a  given  situation,  I  ^m  sure 
that  'Otit  of  all  its  evils  ai>d  all  its  diffi- 
eolfies  He  will  extricate  me ;  but  I  wi]] 
not  pat  myself,  by  any  wanton,  or  arbi- 
tnury,  br  undutiiul  act  of  mine,  into  any 
given  situation  with  the  view  of  an  ex- 
perimenting on  the  kindness  and  the 
fidelity  of  God.  Of  that  kindness  and 
that  fidelity  I' eh terrtain  the  most  unsha- 
ken assurance.  Sustained  by  this  pritf- 
ciple  I  will  endure  all  the  agonies  of 
hui^fer,:till  the  same^^rit  who  led  me 
into  this'wildernesaf  ieil^ds  fne  out  of  it. 
I  am  hare  by  His  wiH ';  nbt  will  I  take 
one  UnwarraMablestep  to  alleviate  the 
burden  of*  these  trials  which  He  is 
pleased  to  lay  upon  me;  but  it  is  the 
ftfiry  strehgdi'of  this  cbnfidence^pon 
which  8atan  iJ^iMftuadiVig  me  to  put 
my  Friend  and  my  Father  to  the  trial 
that  makes  me  resist  such  an  experi- 
ment, and  repel  the  artful  suggestion 
which  would  lead  me  to  it  I  will  not 
betray  a  distrust  in  Gk)d  by  iB^oing  out 
of  the  way  to  provide  myself  with  bread ; 
neither  will  I  betray  a  distrust  in  God  by 
goin^  out  of  my  way  to  ascertain  a  point 
which  I  am  already  sure  of  Oh !  it 
was  a  deep  and  artful  policy  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  this  second  instigation  ; 
but  does  not  this  just  heighten  your  es- 
teem for  the  discernment  of  that  super- 
ior wisdom  which  overmatched  and 
oterruled  it?  and  in  the  pure  and  deli- 
cate and  correct  line  of  conduct  which 
was  followed  by  our  Saviour,  do  you  not 


per^teive  both  (henreaeh  of- a  oommand- 
ing  sagacity,  and  th^  harmonious  wotic  • 
ings  of  one  noble,  consistent,  and  w«ii- 
sustained  prindple  ? 

Tb»  passage  of  our  Saviour's  history 
admits,  I  think,  of  many  interesting  ap- 
plieationa  But  at  present  I  shall  con- 
clude with  one  remark  which,  if  kept  in 
miad,  mi^t  prepare  you  for  the  various 
lessons  whei«with  the  narrative  of  <o«r 
Saviour's  temptation  is  charged.  I  beg  • 
tbat  yoo  wiH  make  a  distinct  exercise 
of  attempting  to  get  the  biftter  of  those 
ludicrous  and  degrading  associatioTfs 
which  the  very  name  and  conception  of 
the  devil  dd  in  fact  bring  into  the  mind. 
It  is  most' unfortunate  when  anyone 
item  in  the  list  of  revealed  truths  is  con- 
templated in  such  a  light  as  to  have 
anything  of  the*  mean  or  the  familiar, 
and  far  more,  of  the  light  and  jocular, 
annexed  to  h.  I 'have  no  doubt  that 
the  general  levity  of  sentiment  which 
obtains  even  among  professing  Chris- 
tians upon  this  subject  is  the  work  of 
oueof  his  own  artifices.  Its  undoubted 
efiectis  to  disguise  from  the  e5*eof  your 
own  minds  the  power  and  the  serious- 
ness of  your  own  enemies — ^to  lull  you- 
irtlso  a  seicurity  where  no  security  should 
ifc'felt — to  make  you  laugh  when  you 
ough^  to  be  akrmed-i-to  seduce  you 
from  the  post  of  vigilance  you  are  ev- 
ery whete  called  upon  to  maintain — and 
to  fill  jon  with  giddiness  upon  a  subject 
on  which  you  ought  to  feel  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  a  Bible  doctrine,  and  all  the 
seriousness  of  a  daikger  that,  if  not 
guaipded  against,  may  beset  you  to  yout 
final  and  everlasting-  destructk>n.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  passage  now  sub- 
mitted to  you,  that  throws  the  slightest 
air  of  wantonness  over  this  department 
in  the  f^eld  of  revelation  ?  Do  you  not 
see  in  it  all  the  talent  and  skill  of  an*" 
archangel,  guided  no  doubf  by  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  fallen  nature,  but  bring- 
ing all  the  resources  o(  a  most  consum- 
mate art  into  this  one  battle  with  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation — and  overborne 
only  by  that  superior  reach  of  discern- 
ment, and  that  superior  force  of  princi- 
ple, which  belonged  to  Him  in  whom 
are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge. 

Point  me  a  single  other  passage  of 
the  Bible  that  can  at  all  justify  the 
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•eiiBeless  lenities  which  are  indulged 
upon  this  topic  It  is  in  that  high  and 
lirophetic  visior.  of  the  Son  of  God, 
when  He  said,  I  beheld  Satan  fall  like 
lightning  from  heaven — or  in  that  verse 
where  he  is  called  the  god  of  this 
world — or  in  that  where  the  mighty 
work  of  the  Saviour  is  stated  to  consist 
in  the  destroying  of  his  works— or  io  the 
anxious  and  repeated  .warnings  by  which 
the  disciples  are  everywhere  plied,  that 
they  may  resist  him,  that  they  may 
ffuard  against  him,  that  they  may  not 
keep  themselves  ignorant  of  his  devices, 
that  they  may  not  be  taken  captives  by 
him  at  his  pleasure,  that  they  may  not 
be  blinded  by  him  lest  the  glorious 
gospel  of  Christ  should  shine  upon 
them  ?  Ah !  my  brethren,  we  see  not 
the  matter  aright,  if  we  see  not  the  most 
sublime  and  eventful  contest  going  on 
among  the  upper  orders  of  creation,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  over  men  is  the 
grand  object  of  the  contest  In  the 
passas^e  before  us,  you  see  Satan  in  vis- 
ible alarm  for  the  security  of  his  usurped 
dominions ;  and  you  see  him  foiled  in 
his  first  attempt  on  the  great  Prince 
and  Deliverer  of  mankind,  who,  in  the 
mighty  travail  of  His  soul,  put  forth 
all  the  greatness  of  His  strength,  aitd 
spoiled  principalities  and  poweA,  and 
made  a  show  of  tl\em  openly.  This  is 
the  actual  situation  of  the  world — ^a 
mighty  stage  of  conflict  and  ambition 
to  higher  beings,  who  are  aspiring  after 
the  mastery  over  it  We  are  the  sub- 
jects of  this  great  and  mighty  conten- 
tion ;  and  is  it,  I  would  ask,  is  it  a  right 
•xercise  for  us  to  lifl  the  idiot  laugh, 


and  scatter  our  ridiculous 
around  a  matter  of  which  the  Bible  has 
attested  the  solemn  and  im]Mres8ive  real- 
ity, and  in  which  the  fate  of  our  eteniity 
is  80  deeply  involved  ?  Ah  ?  my  breth- 
ren, you  are  not  rightly  prepared  for 
the  contest,  if  you  remain  thus  wilfully 
and  wantonly  ignorant  of  the  enemies 
that  beset  you — ^you  have  not  yet  put  on 
the  whole  armour  of  God,  if  the  habit- 
ual attitude  of  resistance  to  the  great 
adversary  be  not  diligently  maintained 
by  you — ^you  have  not  done  ail  to  stand, 
if  you  exercise  not  that  faith  in  Christ 
by  which  alone  you  are  enabled  to 
withstand  him  whose  works  Christ 
came  to  destroy — you  do  not  see  the 
matter  aright,  if  in  every  temptation 
which  crosses  your  path,  and  in  every 
evil  thought  which  would  lead  you  from 
the  belief  or  the  love  or  the  practice  oi 
the  gonpel,  you  do  not  recognize  an- 
other and  another  attempt  of  him  who 
is  incessantly  warring  against  the  sonl ; 
And  happy  shall  I  be,  my  brethren, 
should  these  hints  give  such  a  direction 
to  the  desire  and  the  doings  of  any  one 
of  you,  as  may  help  you  forward  in  that 
great  business  of  sanctification,  by  which 
the  influence  of  the  Evil  Oi^e  ovet  your 
alienated  hearts  is  com|^etely  done 
away,  and  you  are  rendered  altogether 
meet  for  the  company  of  Him  in  heaven 
■ — whose  grace  dealt  out  to  you  on  earth 
enables  you  to  resist  the  devil,  and  pur- 
ifies you  from  all  spot  and  wrinkling; 
and  restores  to  you  the  lost  image  of 
your  Creator,  and  prepares  you  for  the 
fellowship  of  Him  and  of  the  unfalioi 
angeb  who  surrounds  His  thiooe. 
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SERMON  XXI. 

The  Temptation* 

"  And  Jmq8,  betnff  fall  of  tlie  Holy  Ohost,  retun^ed  from  Jordan,  and  wa«  led  by  the  Spirit  iaU 
the  wiklern«»s,  oeing  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.  And  in  thoae  days  he  did  eat  nothing : 
and  when  they  were  ended,  he  aflerwardi  hungered.  And  the  devil  said  unto  him,  If  tho« 
be  the  Son  of  Grod,  coaimand  this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread,  ^nd  Jesus  answered  him, 
saying.  It  is  written,  That  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.  And 
the  devil,  taking  him  up  into  an  high  mountain,  shotited  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  moment  ol  time.  And  the  devil  said  unto  him.  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the 
fflory  of  them,  for  that  is  delivered  unto  me;  and  to  whomsoever  I  will  f  give  it.  If  thou 
tnerefore  wilt  worship  me,  all  shall  be  thine.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan:  for  it  is  written,  Thoushalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and. him  onN^  shalt 
thou  serve.  And  he  brought  him  to  Jerusalemt  and  set  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and 
•iaid  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  Oiyself  down  from  hence:  for  it  is  written,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee ;  and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee 
up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.  And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him, 
It  is  said,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the 
temptation,  he  departed  firom  htm  for  a  season." — Ltrks  iv.  1 — 13. 


Jesus  was  set  before  us  as  an  exam- 
ple that  we  should  follow  His  steps; 
and  if  we  do  not  fasten  an  attentive  eye 
upon  all  that  He  did  in  this  lower 
world,  we  do  not  fulfil  the  duty  which 
lies  upon  us  of  looking  unto  Jesus.  In 
conformity  to  the  undoubted  truth  of 
this  assertion,  that  all  Scripture  is  prof- 
itable, there  is  no  part  of  our  Saviours 
revealed  history  which  may  not  be 
turned  to  some  profitable  account ;  and 
it  is  from  the  want  of  attention,  from 
the  listless  and  superficial  style  of  our 
reading  the  Bible,  and  running  over 
the  task  of  its  successive  chapters,  that 
80  many  of  it£f  passages  are  just  of  as 
little  significancy.  and  exert  as  small  an 
influence  over  us,  as  if  they  were  veiled 
from  our  eye  by  some  material  cover- 
ing, •r  occurred  at  intervals  as  so  many 
chasms  of  blank  paper.  Many  of  us, 
perhaps,  may  never  have  adverted  to 
the  practical  lessons  that  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  history  of  the  remarkable 
encounter  that  took  place  between  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation,  armed  as  He 
was  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  of 
Gkxi,  and  that  great  adversary  who, 
whatever  our  dark  and  degraded  con- 
ceptions of  him^  is  at  the  head  of  a 
mighty  rebellion  on  €ie  wide  theatre  of 
Gkxi's  administratio?!,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  little  flock,  wields  an 
sntire  ascendency  over  the  face  of  this 
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world  which  lieth  in  wickedness,  and 
claims  so,  thorough  and  so  firm  a  footing 
in  this  province  of  the  universe,  that  he 
is  called  in  the  Bible  the  god  of  this 
world  ;  and  who,  when  he  made  his  at- 
tack upon  the  Saviour,  flrmed  with  the 
Spirit  of  God,  entered  into  the  combat 
with  Him  bv  the  opposinc"  annour  of 
that  spirit  which  worketh  m  the  chil- 
dren of  disobedience ;  and  the  result  of 
the  cod  test,  wherein  the  great  Head  of 
the  Ghurch  was  engaged,  was  just  the 
same  with  what  the  result  will  be  of 
that  actual  contest  which  he  carries 
on  with  the  members  of  the  Church ; 
even  those  who  hold  Christ  the  Head, 
and  who,  receiving  out  of  His  fulness 
the  same  Spirit  of  God,  will  be  ena- 
bled to  overcome  on  this  principle,  that 
greater  is  He  who  is  in  them  than  he 
who  is  in  the  world. 

But  we  have  not  gathered  all  the 
information  that  is  to  be  gotten  out  of 
the  passa^  before  us,  until  we  have 
ascertained  what  the  precise  nforal  les- 
sons are  which  the  conduct  of  Christ, 
under  the  particular  temptations  by 
which  He  was  assailed,  is  fitted  to  im- 
press. I>o  any  cases  occur  in  the  whole 
history  of  man,  bearing  such  a  resem- 
blance to  the  cases  of  the  text  that  we 
may  obtain  out  of  them  a  pointed  and 
particular  instruction  of  Go,  and  do 
likewise  ?  Tell  me  a  single  case,  fbr 
example,  that  can  make*  out  anjrthiog 
like  a  parallel  between  the  situation  o? 
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a  human  being  and  the  situation  of  Je- 
sus Christ,  when  He  was  tempted  by 
the  instigation  of  commanding  this 
stone  that  it  be  made  bread.  Why[  mf 
brethren,  I  believe  thht  out  of  this  pas- 
sage a  principle  may  be  gathered. appli- 
cable to  a  thousand  diversities  in  the 
history  of  human  aflairs ;  but  instead  of 
announcing  a  general  principle,  and 
then  applying  it  to  cases,  I  have  often 
thought  it  a  more  effectual  way  to  be- 
gin with  stating  an  impressive  case, 
and  out  of  that  evolving  a  clear  and 
commanding  principle.  I  direct  your 
attention,  then,  all  at  once  to  the  very 
frequent  and  familiar  case  of  a  man  9Qi 
the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  when  he  is  a^-' 
tated  by  all  the  forebodings  of  contro- 
versy, when  futurity  lowers  upon  liim, 
and  his  heart  bleeds  within  him  at  the 
approaching  descent  which  his  family 
must  soon  m^ke  before  the  eye  of  the 
public.  I  do  not  say  that  the  resem- 
blance between  him  and  his  great  pat* 
tern  lies  in  his  having  to  sustain  the 
buffeting  of  a  personal  encounter  with 
the  adversary! of  his  soul;  but  think 
not,  my  brethren,  think  not  that  the 
vigilantneyeof  this  prince  of  darkness  is 
not  upon  him — that  he  is  not  making 
every  use  of  his  opportunity  to  secure  a 
subject  to  his  dominions  ;  and,  though 
he  does  not  whisper  the  temptation  into 
his  ear,  think  not  that  he  is  not  plying 
his  heart  with  an  allurement  which 
many,  I  fear,  in  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances I  am  now  conceivins;,  have 
found  to  be  irresistible.  He  does  not 
just  say.  Command  this  stone  that  it  be 
made  bread ;  but  does  he  not  come 
round  the  despairing  man  with  his 
busy  suggestions,  and  make  every  trial 
to  shake  him  out  of  his  integrity,  and 
fill  his  agitated  bosom  with  the  painful 
image  of  a  beggared  family,  even  as  the 
bosom  of  the  Saviour  was  filled  with 
the  agonies  of  hunger?  And  do  you 
not  think  that  he  bos  some,  hand  in  the 
affair  when  the  deluded  man  is  medita- 
ting on  unfair  and  dishonourable  expedi- 
ents for  securing  some  fragment  to  him- 
self out  of  the  wreck  of  his  mined  spec- 
ulation ? 

Ah !  my  brethren,  it  is  he  ,who,  in 
eflect,  has  commended  that  such  goods 
as  can  be  easily  conveyed  frcm  the  notice 
•f  creditors  shall  be  turned  into  bread. 


It  is.  he  who  sets  yoii  on  some  plan  of 
secresy  for  turning  all  you  can  lay  youf 
hand  on  into  a  provision  for  yourself 
a«d  (on  your  children.  It  is  \e  who 
glosses  over  the  dishonesty  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  &nc  .u>j£  the  conscience  into 
quietness,  by  ijnif-^Jing  with  the  tempta- 
tion the  kind,  ana  amiable,  and  nalund 
impulse  of  a  parent's  affection  and  a 
parent's  anxiety.  It  is  he,  my  brethren, 
who  pursues  this  E.rtful  game,  and  finds 
his  abundant  harvest  of  ruined  principle 
and  integrity  in  th&t  sweeping  tide  of 
fluctuation,  which  sets  in  at  intervals 
with  such  a  devouring  energy,  as  not 
only  to  overwthelm  the  rash  adventurer, 
but  to  tear  up  by  the  sinews  the  firmest 
and  oldest  establishments.  Ah !  my 
brethren,  it  is  in  a  season  so  critical  as 
this  that  the  principle  of  a  Christian  is 
brought  to  its  severest  trial,  and  that 
the  wilv  tempter  plies  him  with  the 
suggestion  to  take  hold  of  what  is  not 
his  own.  and  on  what  he  has  no  right  to 
put  his  finger,  that  he  might  turn  it  into 
bread. 

Now,  mark  the  sentiment  wherewith 
a  real  and  an  altogether  Christian  will 
meet  the  deceitfulness  of  this  temptation. 
The  elevated  language  of  his  heart  will 
be,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  Him."  Though  the* terrors  of 
approaching  poverty  are  mustering  be> 
fore  me  in  dark  and  threatening  arr^y, 
yet  will  I  not  be  tempted  from  my  in- 
tegrity. My  Saviour  would  not  coot- 
mand  the  stone  to  be  made  bread,  b^ 
cause  had  He  done  so  He  would  have 
violated  a  committed  trust  I  will  not 
turn  a  single  fragment  of  my  substance 
to  the  secret  purpose  of  a  provisioa  for 
my  family,  because  shoula  I  do  so,  I 
would  be  violating  a  commanded  duty. 
Oh,  no  !  I  will  meet  this  temptation  as 
my  great  Exemplar  did  before  me,  and 
I  \ynl  meet  it  with  His  own  weapon 
and  His  own  sentiment — that  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  ^very 
word  which  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouto 
of  God.  Oh^i  what  a  fine  security  doer 
Christian  principle  confer,  for  all  that 
is  just,  and  honourable,  and  of  good 
report!  How  clearly  and  command- 
ingly  does  the  line  of  duty  lie  before 
the ,  eye  of  him  who  has  firmly  sealed 
his  confidence  in  God !  We  have  a  war- 
rant tp  pray  to  Him  for  daily  bread  [ 
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•ndtell  me  if  eYer  the  pnnnise  Jailed' of 
its  acoomplishraent,  that  as  the  day 
came,  the  proTisiaD  of  the  day  came 
along  with  it?  To  this  extent  every 
Christian  is  yranraiited  to^tnietin  Him ; 
and  with  sadf  an  anchor  of  secarity,  ati 
distjresaing'  anxieties  for  the  morrow 
should  be  given  to  the  winds.  '  This 'is 
the  noble  defence  whidfa  I  call  on  one  and 
all  to<set  up,  in  that  dark  hour  of  their 
visitatioo,  when  thej  are  'floundering 
along  through  an  ocean  of  mai^  diffi- 
cultiea  i  ^*'I  have  been  young  and 'now 
am  old "  says  the  Psalmist,  ^  and  yet 
never  have  I  seen  the  children  of  the 
rightecms  begging  their  bread."  This 
word  proceeaeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Qod ;  and  be  assured,  ihy  brethren,  that 
if  you  hold  fast  your  integrity,  you  will 
secure  for  your  children  the  inherit* 
ance  of  a  heavenly  Father^s  .blessing,  as 
Well  as  of  an  earthly  father's  unsullied 
name. 

I  trust,  my  brethren,  that  this  case 
brings  home  to  your  mind  the  general 
principle  that  no  difficulties  whatever 
should  tempt  you  to  put  forth  your 
hand  to  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God — 
iiat  as  the  Saviour  kept  rigidly  by  His 
trust,  you  will  keep  rigidly  by  your 
duty;  and  an  unshaken  oonfid«ice  in 
His  word,  will,  under,  every  temptation 
of  unlawful  g«in,  keep  you  in  steadfast 
adherence  to  His  will 

Let  me  now  proceed  to  the  moral 
lesaon  that  may  be  gathered  out  of  the 
second  recorded  attempt  of  the  great 
adversary  (second  in  Matthew,  though 
third  in  Luke)  of  men  upon  the  great 
Captain  of  man's  salvation.  Why.  be 
bade  Him^  since  His  trust  in  God  was 
so  great,,  throw  Himself  from  the  pin^ 
nacTe  gi  the  temple,  and  He.  would  be 
borpe  in  safety  to  the  ground..  Let  me 
explain  to  you  shwtly  the. principle' on 
which  our  Saviour  resisted  that  tempta- 
tion. Whatever  the  situation-  be  in 
which,  the  will  and  the  poovidence  of 
God  have  placed  me«  such  is  my  con- 
fidence in  His  wisdonoL,  that  I  will  not 
do  an  undutiful  or  an  untrustful  thing 
to  heJf)  myself  out  of  it ;  but  though  I 
tru3t  God,  I  will  not  tempt  God ;  I  will 
not,  by  any  wanton  and  unoalled-ilnr 
mov'ement  on  my  part,  put  myself  into 
a  situation,  in  the  false  hope  thai  He 
will  bear  me  up  and  defend  me  against 


all  th<»  danger  of  it.  T  am  sare  of  Hk 
wisdom ;  but  I  would: not  hav^  mfan,iin 
whose  behalf  it  is  my  office  to  hold  out 
an  example,  to  be  so  sore  of  his  o^ix 
wisdom  as  to  step  out  of  his  way.  under 
the  false  presumption  that  God  will  ever 
be  interfinring  to  protect  him  ivom  the 
consequences  *<^  his  own  errors  and  his 
own  temerity;  and  accordirigly,  He  re- 
pelled- the  instigation  of  His  opponent 
by  the  'memorable  sentence — ^*Thou 
shUt  not  lempt  the  Lord  thy  God.'* 
Now  is  there  any  conceivable  -ease,  in 
the  history  of  hum&n  affairs,  to  whi^ 
this  passage  in  the  example  of  our  Sa- 
VN>QT  is  applickbie  ?  Is  there  any  such 
thing  -as  men  b«ing  tempted  to  throw 
themselves  dowti  from  the  pinnacles  on 
which  they  are  standing?  Why,  my 
brethren.  L  think  there  is.  There  is  an 
actual  giving  way  to  the  second  tempta- 
tion in  ordmary  life,  and  among  the 
same  men,  too,  who  are  most  ready  to 
give  way  to  the  first  temptation.  Ic 
were  not  difficult,  I  think,  to  prove  the 
consistency  of  principle  which  runs 
through  both  the  answers  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  two  distinct  proposals  of  His 
skilful  and  malicious  antagonist  And 
I  think  it  another  proof  of  this  coa- 
sistency  that  the  two  temptations  which 
our  Saviour  resisted  by  one  and  the 
same  exercise  of  sentiment,-  are  often 
yielded  to  by  one  and  the  same  individ- 
ual To  take  up.  my  former  ilhistrationy 
does  it  not  oilen  happen^  that  the  sama 
man  who  n  most  ready  to  give  way  to. 
the  excessive  'spirit  of  commercial  adr 
venture,  is  the  leaslt  scrupulous  as  to  the 
rights  of  his  injured  creditors?  In  the 
act  of  tumihg  what  is  legally  and  eqn^ 
tably  theirs  to  his  own,  use,  he  is  com- 
manding that  ito  become  bread  to  his 
femily  which  he  has'  no  right  to  put  a 
finger  upon ;  and  in  so  doing  he  is  giv-* 
ing  way  to  the  first  temptation.  Think 
not  my  brethren^  oh,  think  not,  that  L 
pronounce  a>«ent0nce  of  sweeping  con- 
demnation on  the.vnfortnBat&,-  but  let 
me  ask.  if  it  daes  not  sometimes  happeiiyi 
diat  the  first  temptation,  assails  . him 
Dnly'jbecausa.l^  second  ^as  already 
been  given  (way  U>-^^at  had  he  kept  by^ 
the  sale  andtiM  medemteiiDe  of  hia< 
first  openttione^  he  would  have  had  ali^ 
the  safety  of  num  who  was  walking - 
upon  sure  ground ;  but  this  would  not 
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latisfy  him,  and  he  threw  himielf  from 
the  jactual  pinnacle  of  his  standing  in 
Bociety,  and  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
some  tempting  speculation — ^not  with 
the  yiew  of  being  brought  to  the  earth 
in  safety,  it  is  true,  but  with  the  view 
of  being  waftod  by  some  scale  of  pros- 
perity to  a  higher  pinnacle  of  wealth 
and  of  distinction  than  he  before  stood 
upon.  You  all  know,  my  breth]:en.  the 
difference  between  a  line  that  is  less, 
and  a  line  that  is  more  hazardous. '  I 
will  not  pretend  to  draw  the  limit  be- 
tween duty  and  disobedience  in  this 
department  of  human  affairs — this  must 
be  left  to  your  own  experience,  and  your 
own  prayers  for  the  directing  wisdom 
of  God ;  but  surely,  surely,  my  breth- 
ren, it  is  rififht  that  you  should  know  in 
the  general,  how  a  man  may  put  him- 
self out  of  the  sure  track  of  an  humble 
employment,  and  by  so  doing  may  incur 
that  charge  of  temerity  which  you  would 
fasten  on  the  man  who  threw  himself 
down  from  a  pinnacle — how  confidence 
in  one's  good  fortune  may  be  carried  to 
the  length  of  a  blind  impetuosity — ^how 
the  glitter  of  an  ambitious  speculation 
may  just  have  the  same  efiect  upon  him 
as  if  the  tempter  whispered  into  his  ear 
that  he  should  throw  himself  down 
from  the  pinnacle  ^n  which  he  was 
standing,  and  that  he  should,  by  the 
buoyancy  of  a  prosperous  gale,  be  wafted 
to  a  pinnacle  of  greater  height  and  glo- 
ry ;  and  how,  in  giving  way  to  this  sec- 
ond temptation,  he  is  not  trusting  God. 
but  he  IS  trusting  to  a  picture  of  his 
own  imagination,  and  tempting  God. 

I  must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  this 
topic ;  and  will  not  stop  to  extract  all 
the  instruction  that  may  be  gathered 
out  of  the  interesting  passage  now  be- 
fore us.  Enough  that  I  set  your  thoughts 
agoing  about  it :  and  if  I  do  so,  you  will 
soon  peiceive,  that  out  of  this  second 
temptation  there  may  be  gathered  a 
lesson  far  more  general  than  the  one  I 
have  now  insisted  on.  viz.,  that  of  re- 
straining the  spirit  of  commercial  ad- 
venture, and  leading  you  to  be  satisfied 
on  the  safer  and  the  humbler  ground  of 
your  present  operations.  It  goes  to 
establish  the  general  lesson  of  prudence, 
amid  all  the  cases  and  varieties  of  hu- 
man life.  He  is  the  prudent  man  who 
makes  his  experience  of  the  past  guide 


and  enlighten  his  conduct  as  to  die 
future.  Now,  what  is  the  knowledge 
which  his  past  experience  confers  upon 
him  7  Why,  it  tells  him  what  is  the 
ordinary  course  of  Providence  in  such 
and  such  circumstanced— what  is  the 
general  method  of  Glod's  administration 
in  the  world — ^what  are  the  laws  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  what  are  the  general 
laws  of  human  life,  and  of  the  human 
mind.  Now,  I  can  conceive  a  man  of 
mislei^  and  fanatical  piety  to  say — Oh, 
I  hate  nothing  to  do  with  prudence,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  of 
calculating  upon  appearances,  and  upon 
ordinary  courses,  and  upon  natural  laws 
and  natural  tendencies — ^my  confidence 
is  in  Grod.  And  thus  throwing  himself 
loose  from.  aU  the  restraints  which  bind 
down  the  conduct  of  grave,  and  calcu- 
lating,  and  judicious  men,  he  may  ex- 
pose  religion  to  contempt,  and  himself 
to  all  the  mischiefs  of  blind  and  unad- 
vised temerity.  Now  look  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Saviour,  when  asked  to  throw 
Himself  from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple. 
What  was  it  that  restrained  Him  from 
doing  so  ?  It  was  just  His  calculation 
upon  a  general  law  in  nature.  He 
acted  upon  His  unfailing  experience  of 
the  descent  of  bodies  that  had  no  mate- 
rial support  to  rest  upon ;'  and  to  flee  in 
the  face  of  this  law,  which  the  artful 
deceiver  would  have  persuaded  Him  to 
be  an  act  of  pious  confidence  in  Giod, 
He  felt  to  be  a  tempting  of  God,  and 
not  a  trusting  of  Him. 

Now,  my  brethren,  take  this  to  your- 
selves.  Apply  this  lesson  to  other  laws, 
and  other  of  the  ordinary  and  established 
courses  of  Providence  in  the  world.  Ad- 
mit experience,  and  your  knowledge  of 
the  past,  and  your  general  acquaintance 
with  nature  and  with  human  life  into 
your  calculations  on  the  line  of  duty  * 
and  let  me  see  you  exemplify  that  most 
respectable  of  all  combinations — the 
combination  of  good  senie  with  a  most 
humble  and  earnest  and  devoted  piety. 
It  is  evident  that  this  lesson  opens  a 
fine  field  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom; 
but  its  applications  are  far  too  manifold 
for  being  detailed  in  all  their  circum- 
stances and  in  ail  their  variety  from  the 
pulpit  What  is  it  that  any  of  you*  are 
now  hesitating  about  ?  Is  it  about  the 
disposal  of  one  of  ynur  family  in  the 
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wa^of  settling  him  in  th3  world?  I 
trust  you  have  it  more  at  heart  that  he 
should  obtain  ihe  bread  which  endureth 
than  that  he  should  obtain  a  lar^  por- 
tion of  that  bread  which  pensheth. 
Well,  yor.  perhaps  think  that  this  is 
your  real  feeling  and  principle  on  the 
subject ;  but  have  you  brought  prudence 
and  your  experience  of  human  life  to 
bear  upon  the  question — what  would  be 
die  best  situation  ibr  the  endurance  and 
the  growth  of  Christian  principle  within 
him  ?  Don't  you  know  what  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature  and  of  the  human 
mind  are  in  this  matter  ? — that  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  exposure  is  to  blast  the 
tender  infancy  of  that  principle  which 
you  may  have  put  into  the  youthful 
bosom^*-that  the  general  effect  of  evil 
communication  is  to  corrlipt  good  man- 
ners— that  in  committing  him  to  the 
broad  surface  of  a  world  lying  in  wick- 
edness, there  are  some  situations  which 
all  experience  attests  to  be  more  adverse 
to  virtue  than  others?  And  are  you 
admitting  all  this  into  your  calculation  1 
or,  instead  of  a  single  eye  upon  the 
eternity  of  him  whose  guardianship  God 
huth  committed  to  you.  is  your  single 
eye  fixed  on  his  earthly  aggrandize- 
ment ? — and  as  to  any  faint  wish  you 
may  feel  for  his  beinff  provided  on  the 
other  side  of  death  with  a  house  that  is 
not  made  with  hands  and  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  do  you  get  it  all  disposed  of 
by  bidding  God  bless  him,  when  the 
weeping  boy  takes  his  departure,  and 
he  is  followed  to  the  door  by  the  tears 
and  wishes  of  his  family  1 

Ah!  my  brethren,  if  prudence  has 
not  gone  along  with  piety,  I  call  upon 
you  not  to  trust  to  its  fervent  aspirations, 
xhi^vyoung  man  who  is  leaving  the 
home  of  his  father,  and  his  heart  swell- 
ing with  every  Christian  purpose,  and 
all  the  lessons  of  a  mother's  watchful 
and  affectionate  jealousy  fresh  in  his 
bosoin,  may  perhaps,  by  the  ill  judged 
choice  of  these  very  parents,  have  been 
set  on  a  career  which  will  bring  hin. 
back  to  the  mansion  of  theii  old  age,  an 
alien  from  his  God,  and.  \  graceless 
•comer  at  every  Christian  feeling  which 
exists  in  his  iamily.  He  may  be  the 
object  of  your  daily  prayers,  and  not  an 
•vening  devotion  may  be  lifted  up  to 
iMiven  without  tho  remembrance  of  him 
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who  is  in  a  distant  land ;  but  the  tid  ngs 
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of  his  ftJl  m^  reach  3rou — and  in 
melancholy  result  of  a  soul  irrecoverably 
lost  in  wickedness  and  estrangement 
from  his  Maker,  you  may  at  length  be 
made  to  feel  what  a  sad  error  it  was  to 
tempt  God,  while  you  thought  you  were 
piously  and  affectionately  trusting  in 
Him.  This  is  one  out  of  many  applica- 
tions. The  Bible  is  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  that  I  might  linger  for  months 
on  the  wisdom  of  a  single  chapter  with- 
out exhausting  it  Ponder  its  passages. 
Be  assured  that  the  devoted  study  of  a 
whole  life  will  not  carry  you  to  the  limit 
of  all  that  instruction  which  is  to  *be 
gathered  out  of  it.  It  may  be  your 
daily  exercise ;  ai\^  yet  every  day  some 
new  and  wondroijfs  thing  may  evolve  to 
the  mind  which  humbly  commits  itself 
to  the  guidance  of  that  enlightening 
Spirit  who  makes  use  of  the  word  as  His 
instrument  Let  it  be  your  exercise  on 
some  portion  of  every  day ;  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  it  be  your  delight  all 
the  day  long; 'and  however  darkly  or 
awkwardly  you  may  go  about  the  work 
of  applying  these  Scriptures  to  your  eva- 
ry-day  and  familiar  concerns  at  the  finti 
by  reason  of  use,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  your  senses  will  be  exercised  to 
discern  both  the  good  and  the  evil 

I  trust  I  may  have  said  enough  to 
convince  you  of  the  respect  that  you  owa 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  of 
Providence.  Christ  has  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  His  example  to  mis  respect  by 
the  answer  whetewith  ha  repelled  the 
second  instigation  of  the  tempter.  He 
would  not  cast  Himself  down  from  the 
pinnacle  of  the  temple,  because  He  was 
aware  of  the  law  of  gravitation ;  and 
He  felt  that  a  rash  presumption  on  His 
part,  as  if  God  would  interpose  to  sus- 
pend this  law  on  His- behalf^  would  be 
not  to  trust  God,  but  to  tempt  Gad.  In 
the  same  manner,  my  brethren,  what- 
ever be  the  situation  you  are  placed  in, 
the  first  and  the  paramount  maxim  is  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  circumstances,  and 
in  defiance  of  all  hazards,  to  do  that  which 
is  your  commanded  duty ;  and  I  have 
already  showed,  how  our  Saviour's  treat- 
ment of  the  first  recorded  temptation 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  les- 
son. But,  on  the  other  hand,,  if  there  is 
no  requirement  calling  upon  you  to  maka 
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Um  ejtpoMire  of  yoUiself  to  rihose  erik 
whiek  nature  and  expemnce  fioint  out 
to  be  the  coBsequences  orsuch  and  8<idi 
a  line  of'procceding*-then  it  it  a  tempt- 
ingf  of  God  to  take  ihat  line ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  a  Chrislian,  anxious  to 
know  the  path  in  which  he  should  go. 
will  not  only  learn  diligeatly  the  will 
of  God  as  put  doim  in  His  word,  lest  he 
should  transgress  against  Gdd  by  an 
act  of  disobedience,  bat  he  will. also 
gather  the  indications  of  God's  will  con- 
cerning him  from  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  finds  himself  pbced,  and  from 
the  general  offset  of;  such  dircumBtances, 
iest  he  should  tempt  God  by  an  act  of 
presumption.  Whatever,  my  brethren, 
be  the  actual  siiuatioi|of  any  man  among 
you,  you  stand  upon  ^safe  grround  when 
you  say.  Here  I  am  by  Che  will  oif  God ; 
and  should  any  iadneement  be  held  out 
for  joa  la  cmtnge  your*. situation,  or 
should  yon  deiibentts  upon  the  question, 
whether  il  would  be  right  to  make  such 
a  chsfnge  or  to  adopt  such  a  step — then  it 
is  not  merely  your  prudence,  but  your 
duty,  to  make  ^our  experience-  ot  the 
jsist,  your  acquamtance  with  the  geneml 
course  of  things,  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion. For  this  purpose  you  take  a  sur- 
VBv  of  all  the  civeumstances;  and  you 
calculate  the  efiect  of  such  and'Such  mek" 
adies  and'you frame  TOUT  calcukttiou  on 
your  recollections '  of  ■  the  ordi  nary  pro>> 
ttessesi  of  nature  and  experience.  Does 
what  I  know  of*  my- habits  make  itad- 
yisablefoe  me  to  change  my  present  line 
of  employment,  at  to  cdndnus  it  ?  Does 
what  i  know'of  mv  talent  ^r  usefulness 
tell  methatitwonfd  bemoveproducttye- 
ly  employed  in  the  present  field  of  my 
exertions,  or  in  another  which  the  counse 
of  thi»g3  has  laid  before  me?  Does  what 
I  know  of  the  difficulties  of  one  situation 
and  the  facilities  of  another;  enable  me 
to  make  up  my  mind  on  the  question — 
whether  I  ought  or  ought -not  to^  decide 
upon  a*  transference?  These  are  ques' 
tions'whhsh  a  man,  with  no  other  prin- 
ciple in  his  bosom  but  the  love  of  God 
and  the  love  of  men.  may  sit  in  delibe- 
ration over.  They  may*be  the  calcula- 
tions of  a  wise  and  reflecting  experience^ 
but  this  does  not  hinder  them IVom  being 
also  the  calculations  of  religious  duty. 
It  gives  a  mighty  clearness  and  pom- 
tttrnd'td'the  question,  when  he  f&'nt- 


itin^  in  jud^fment  oyer  a  coDJirndtim 
which  he  did  not  create  *4iiB8tl(^-bQt 
which  was  bsought  by  theunooairollBd 
oenrsersf  evtote  and  of  oircunstances  to 
his  door.  If  he  is  sure  that  in  no  pre- 
vious step  of  the  aiair  he  has  tempted 
God  by  any  wilfal  act  of  his  own,  then 
the  case  that  is  before  him  mc^  be  taken 
up  as  a  case  presented  by  God  to  his 
notice ;  and  he  must  hare  a  care,  now 
that  itiis  presented  to  him.  iest  hetempt 
God  by  dectdiog -the- matter  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Kghtof  experience,  or  the 
established  ooorses  of  nature  and  of 
pnyvidenoe.  My  otiftct !  in  all  this,  my 
brethren,  is  to  reconcile  you  to  a  lan- 
guage which  some  hold  to  be  fanatical. 
You*  may  have  read  or  heard  of  people 
trying  to  find  out  what  wete  the  lead- 
ings of*  provideiioe  in  a  given  csase.  and 
to  collect  the  will  of  God  from  a  d^b- 
erate  survey  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  Now, 
my  brethren,' I  maintain  that  it  is  a 
very  high  point  of  Christian  wisdom  to 
decide  Siis  question ;  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  most  grave,  and 
diligent,  and  I  will  dso  say  it^the  most 
judicious  exercises  of  thought  have  been 
bestowed.  It  is  very  true  that  it  is  a 
wisdom  ivhiich  the  world  knoweth  net, 
and  into  which  the  men  of  the  world 
camiot  enter  ;>  and  when  they  hear  of 
tt'call  or  a  leading  of  providence,  they 
conceive  the  ideax>f  a  direct  inspiration, 
and  that  the  man  who  professes  to  act 
upon  such  a  call  has  draimed  a  dream, 
or  s^en  a  vision,  or  heard  the  utteranee 
of  a  voice,  or  felt  an  impulse  upon  his 
imagination'  and  hisT  heart  There  is 
nothing  of  all  this,  my  brethren,  In 
these  matters.  The  man  does  no  more 
than  give  God  the  homitge  of  beiHf  the 
author  of  aH  that  actually  is,  and  he' 
ascribes  hi§  present  circumstances,  imd 
inducements,  and  prospects,  to  the  will 
of  God.  He  knows  that  it  is  hi^  duty 
to  pray  for  wisdom.  And  In  everything 
to  make  his  requests  know^  unto  God ; 
but  he  ^xpecta  no  supematuml  intima- 
tion upon  the  subject — ^he  only  brings 
all  the  wisdom  he  hks  gotten  to  bear  on 
the  question  of  whether*  it  wiH  be  most 
fot  aseft:rtnes8  to  take  thiscfne  step  or 
that  other  ^tep.  In  deKberating  on 
thii^'^uestion,  so  far  fVom  overlooldog 
the  natural  and  accustomed  tendenctei 
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at  thioflSf  oe-  ndcoft  them  ih&gvoiuuir 
work,  of  his  palciUatioxL.  He  ia  not  so 
piesuiBptiioua.  a»,  to-r  ezpoot  Ihttt  God 
will  ehaitgio  the  oowno.  or  6un)#nd  the- 
lawg  o£  aatuie.  far  bis  apeei^  bdiQoi^ 
wod  80  he  feeb  that.  H  woidd\be  «qs 
much  tempting  GrodUo  iftetia  oppoei? 
tioQ  to  BXkyKoi  Lhe^lnown  iamis  wfaethof' 
of  matter  oc  «f  mii)d,tor  to-  amy  oneof^ 
the  eetdbilished.reoonectioQa  between 
meiixiaaQd  thei£  eodfr^^^eaowr  ISaviour 
would  -hav^  kit  that  He.  hed  been 
tempting  Crod  had  He  been  eating  fin* 
oppQfiitioa<>to:the  knoivn  Jew  efvib^de^. 
8oent,of;]M«yy»nnd  Qn$ii]^rled«.  bodies. 
All  thi»  he.'delibeietee  upon*  iest  be 
ahoiftld  throw-  himeelf  freo^/tbe  ipinnacie. 
ot  safety- {  and  ihue  it  is^  mj  brethien^ 
that;  in  attjempting  to  decide  what  :«re 
the  leanings  of  Providence^' he  who  is* 
daridedf  by  the<wotld  tor  theweakneaeee 
of  a  superstitious  ftincy,  may  in  toct 
have  ccKnbined  all  the  judgment  and 
intelligenoe  and  respeotable^accomplishr. 
naents  of  a  discerning  and  clearfiighted* 
man,  with  all  4he  dayo^edeneas  of  a  hum- 
ble and  submissiTe  piety. 

Verses  5^.-^^^  And  tfie  doTil,  taking 
him  up  into  an  higih  mountain,  showed 
unto  hinr.€dl  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
in  a  moment  of  jtime.  And  theidevti 
said  iunte  himv  AH  this  pow^i  wtU  -I 
^  ve  4hee;  and  the  glory  of  them^  for  that 
IS  delivered*,  nnio  me<;  and  to  wbnmaoi^. 
ever  I  vnUi  I  give  it.  If  Ifaou  thnrefose 
will;  worship  me,  all  shall  be.  thine; 
And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unjto  hiaiy 
Oet  thee  beliiiid  me,  Satan:  f<»  it  is 
wriUen.  Thou  duilti  worship  the^.Lord 
thy  God,  and  htm  only  shalt  than  serve.'^ 
This^  of  couxse,  was  no  iUasion  of^ihe 
fimcy.  We  mistake  the  matter  if 'we 
think  that  our  Saviour  did  not  feel  the 
force  of  these  varieas  temptations  Had 
He  not  done  so^  He  would  not^hanre 
been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  me 
ase.  We  do  not  understand  the  nature 
of  the  union  •  between  the  divine  and 
hMuan  natures,  ef  Ghnst.  We  must, 
just  take  what  we  find  4ipon  this  sub* 
ject,  andi. limit  our  curiosity  by  the 
amount  of -that  which  is  written.  >■  And* 
this  much  is  certain,  that  He  suffered 
being  tempted — 'He  Jiad  all  the  pain  of 
AJBftmggiB  to  undeigo;  and  it  was  by 
obedience  in  the  face  of  difficulty,  it  was 


by  a  I  high  and  suflKeiaad  ^esertidae  of 
principle  in  tho  iace  of  allurements^-i 
and  had  the^  aUuietnenIs  not  been  felt, 
there  would  have  been  no.«xeieise  at  all 
in  tbe.wcNrk  of  re8istaig<them--^i^  was,  I 
aa^r,  by  the.  force  of  dutiful  sentiment 
nsaag^saperior'  to  all  that  the  iemptes 
fuid  theiwnrid«onM  muster  upito  oppose 
it,  (hat  Ha  eemad  theiiewanl  of  right- 
eoMsness  for  ae^  and  iobteined  a  hi^ly 
exaUed  name  which;we;  ase  at  jdl  times 
iavitedto  make  use  of  in' oar  prayers^ 
andaretoU  that  if  wedofSO'theyshail 
lise  to  Ahe  rFatheo,'  wiho  hathf  plaosd  the 
Son  oa  His;riglit/haBd,  wath.aeceptanoe 
and  iNioceas^  Tdce.  this  view :  of  tha 
matter  s  then-n^hat  our  Savioor  actually 
fMt  thev farce.  Off;. thoiaUnrementf  and  I 
thiak  that  .mnch'praetiaal  instruction  18 
to^be  gathered  iiom^tho  wayin  which.' 
HerepeUed  this  temptation  of  thead^ 
versary.  Does  it  appear  from  these 
verees  that  he  stopped  ^to  gase  on  Uio 
splendid  field  of  contemplation  befosa 
Himi'.  Did  He  suffer  His  thoughts  to 
ling^  on  the  beauties  of.  that  airy  speo^ 
tack  by  which  he  was  surrounded? 
Bid  ha  enter  into  a  deliberate  process 
of  ^calculation,  or  hesitate  for  a  moaient 
between  the  call* of  doty,  to  God  and  an 
act  i  of!  homage  to  God^s  presumptuous 
rival,  OIL  the  rendering  of  which  lill  the 
glory^. which,  dazaled>so  augniificently 
around  Him  was  ofifefled  to  gratify  and 
to  reward  Him  ?  No,  my  bRthren^  he- 
does  .not' appear  (to'  have  ventured  Him- 
self with  the  power  of  thisiattiinnr 
representation  k>t  a  -single  moment  All 
the  strength  of  His  hitherta  oncoaquesed; 
natura-^^l  the  knowledge  He  had  of 
the  deoeitfulness  ef  the  tempter-*^) 
tha  consciousness  which  one-  would 
think  He  might  lNMne>po8SesBed  that  the 
promise  of  Satan  was  but  a  moekery — 
all  this  did  not' embolden  Him  to  the 
measure  a[  looking  for  one  minute  to> 
the  vision*  of  lovelinets  and  of  grandenv* 
that  was  throwmaround  Him;  batwidi 
allithe  jealousy  of  quick  and'  instantly 
conceived  alarm,:  does  he  by  one*  sum 
mavy  act  dismiss  the  whole  of  the  fat- 
tering  temptation  away  from  Him. 
Get  you  hbnoe,  Satan;  I  cannot  enter- 
tain your  proposal  for  a  single  moment; 
and  with  a  -quotation  from  Scripture, 
the  very  measure  by  which  he  repelloit ' 
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every  former  assault,  does  He  tell  him 
that  He  must  worship  the  Lord  His 
God,  and  Him  only  He  must  serve. 

This  port  of  the  example  of  our  Sa- 
viour ffires  a  mighty  reinforcement  to 
a  prudential  lesson  often  set  forth  in 
Scripture  respecting  the  management 
of  temptations.  If  He  would  not  trifle 
or  delay  or  make  any  pariying  with 
temptation,  how  much  more  mcumbent 
is  it  upon  us  to  be  prompt  and  decisive 
in  our  measures  with  it  ?  If  even  the 
mighty  Captain  of  our  salvation  would 
not  trust  Himself  with  the  indulgence 
of  that  superb  spectacle  that  was  so 
much  fitted  to  regale  the  imagination, 
how  much  more  ought  we  to  dismiss 
from  our  hearts  the  countless  vanities 
that  are  ever  obtruding-  themselves  and 
offering  to  take  possession  of  the  inner 
man  ?  Let  us  suit  our  proceedings  to 
the  mediocrity  of  our  powers.  Let  us 
conceive  quick  and  sudden  and  decisive 
alarm  at  every  approach  of  every  tempta- 
tion. Be  assured,  my  friends,  that  it  is 
far  Sjtfer  to  dismiss  than  to  tarry  with  it 
Entertain  not  the  deceitful  suggestion 
for  a  single  moment;  but  recovering 
the  mind  to  the  tone  of  principle,  by  an 
instantaneous  reference  to  the  will  of 
GUxi,  and  the  obligations  that  you  owe 
Him,  dismiss  every  evil  instigation  by 
the  sentiment  that  thou  must  worship 
the  Lord  thy  Grod,  and  Him  only  thou 
must  serve. 

If  this  were  the  habit  of  the  mind, 
what  a  mighty  safeguard  against  temp- 
tations you  would  carry  about  with  you' 
in  a  world  that  is  full  of  them.  Your 
tempter  does  not  appear  to  you  in  a  per- 
sonal form;  but  his  agency  on  your 
hearts  is  not  the  less  real  on  that  ac- 
count— ^nor  is  the  answer  less  applicable 
from  your  mouth  than  it  was  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Saviour,  Get  thee  hence, 
Satan.  Rebuke  the  evil  suggestion 
away  from  you.  Let  the  mind,  by  the 
summary  act  of  that  authority  which 
belongs  to  it,  dismiss  from  its  inner 
chambers  every  tempting  thought,  every 
rising  inclination  tb  sin ;  and  while 
you  are  called-  upon  to  keep  your  eyes 
with  all  diligence  from  viewfng  vanity, 
I  also  call  upon  you  to  keep  your  hearts 
with  %ll  diligence  from  dwellinsr  upon 
vmnity.  I  do  not  know  a  singfe  prac- 
tical direction  that  you  would  find  of 


more  use  for  keeping  you  from  what  ii 
evil ;  and  we  are  tola  that  we  shonnM 
cease  to  do  evil,  ere  we  can  learn  to  do 
well.  I  know  not  a  more  efficient  les- 
son for  carrying  alcng  with  you  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  good 
work  ot  sanctification,  and  for  support- 
ing you  through  the  whole  of  its  subse- 
quent stages.  Do,  my  brethren,  act 
upon  it  from  this  moment  Think  of 
the  quick  and  instantaneous  movement 
by  which  our  Saviour  put  the  whole  of 
that  bright  and  glittenng  illusion  away 
from  Him,  which  formed  the-grand  con- 
clusive attempt  of  the  adversary  to  se- 
duce Him  from  His  principles.  Go, 
and  do  likewise.  Keep  no  measures 
with  temptation.  Tour  safety  lies  in 
shunning,  and  in  shutting  it  out,  and 
in  dismissing  it  from  your  thoughts. 
When  any  ff-ay  or  flattering  imagina- 
tion gets  hold  of  you — ^be  it  wealm,  to 
seduce  you  from  your  integrity,  or  to 
withdraw  you  from  the  present  path  of 
your  humble  and  sober-minded,  but 
safe  and  cautious  employments,  to  some 
track  of  ruinous  ambition — or  be  it 
pleasure,  to  steal  your  heart  to  some 
object  of  idolatrous  aflection — or  be  it 
fashion,  to  tempt  you  to  some  act  of  un- 
lawful conformity  to  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness  —  think,  my  brethren,  of 
your  calling — ^you  are  the  servants  of 
the  Lord ;  and  be  ever  ready  to  dismiss 
the  evil  suggestion  with  the  answer — I 
must  worship  the  Lord  my  God,  and 
Him  only  I  must  serve. 

Thus  much  for  temptation  in  the 
general.  But  let  me  say  a  few  words 
on  the  particular  temptation  that  is  here 
recorded.  One  might  ttiink  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  to 
this  temptation  in  the  fruniliar  and 
everyday  history  of  men — ^that  for  this 
purpose  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  to 
him  who  stands  on  the  very  pinnacle 
of  human  society — to  the  sm^le  man 
of  the  world,  before  whom  aelh  the 
avenue  which  promises  to  conduct  him 
by  some  strides  of  mighty  and  unprm- 
cipled  violence  to  universal  monarchy. 
Slich  a  man  there  lately  was,  who  .a» 
pired  after  all  the  glory  of  all  the  king 
doms  upon  earth ;  and[  in  the  track  of 
his  guilty  ambition  many,  and  very 
many,  were  the  acts* of  homa^  whi^ 
he  rendered  to  the  god  of  this  world 
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In  the  history  of  this  man,  we  sed  at 
ODce  the  power  of  Satan^s  temptations 
and  the  treachery  of  his  promises ;  but 
we  mistake  it  if  we  think  that  the  pass- 
age of  our  Savioaf  s  history  which  is 
now  before  us  does  not  admit  of  a  wider 
application.  The  enliglltened  Discemer 
of  the  human  heart  will  perceive  the 
identity  of  its  passions  under  all  the 
Tariety  of  rank  and  of  circumstances. 
To  regale  the  appetite  for  distinction,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  man  should  aspire 
above  the  level  of  this  widely  extended 
world:  it  is  enough  that  he  gain  an 
eminence  above  the  level  that  is  im- 
mediately around  him.  His  own  con- 
fined neighbourhood  may  be  all  that  he 
knows,  and  to  him  it  is  just  as  animat- 
ing a  field  of  ambition  as  the  world  is 
to  the  mighty  conaueror;  and  therefore, 
in  the  very  humblest  walks  of  society 
we  may  behold  the.  busy  working  of  the 
same  pride,  and  the  same  passion,  and 
the  same  keen  and  interested  rivalship, 
and  the  same  ardent  struggle  for  supe- 
riority, that  we  read  of  Jn  the  higher 
game  of  victory  and  of  empire.  And 
thus  it  is  that  the  temptation  of  glory 
may  be  carried  down  to  the  very  basis 
of  society.  .  Men  measure  themselves 
by  themselves,  and  compare  themselves 
with  themselves;  and  thus  it  is  that 
when  walking  the  streets,  we  may  be- 
hold the  gait  and  bearing  of  conscious 
elevation  among  the  most  tattered  of 
our  labourers,  as  well  as  among  the 
wealthiest  of  our  citizens — for  pride 
may  dwell  in  a  cottage  as  well  as  in  a 
palace.  It  sits  on  the  workman's  bench 
as  well  as  on  the  monarch's  throne,  and 
struts  driving  a  flockf  of  sheep  as  well 
as  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army. 

'  But  in  all  these  cases,  the  glory  we 
aspire  after  is  a  glory  we  seek  irom  one 
another.  It  is  the  notice,  and  the  hom- 
age, and  the  admiration  of  men.  It  is 
not  the  glory  that*  eometh  from  God 
only ;  but  in  giving  way  to  it,  we  make 
an  idolatcous  defection  from  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  of  earth ;  and  to 
make  good  this  defection,  the. god  of  this 
world  plies  ail  his  artifices  and  brings 
the  fiattering  prospect  of  distinction  to 
play  upon  our  fancy,  and  arrays  the 
perishable  splendours  of  earth  with  a 
charm  and  a  stability  which  do  not  be- 
long to  them ;  and  throws  into  the  far 


and  distant  back-ground  of  our  content 
plations  the  certainty  of  thlit  death 
which,  in  a  few  short  years,  will  blow 
to  pieces  the  whole  of  his  glittering  in- 
fatuation, and  the  loathsomeness  of  that 
grave  of  which  one  and  all  of  us  must 
be  the  dumb  and  the  mouldering  occu 
piers.  Oh!  how  many  resign  them- 
selves to  his  flattering  illusions,  and 
crowd  the  broad  way  in  pursuit  of  them  i 
And,  keenly  driven  along  by  some  airy 
spectre,  the  sig^t  of  which  inflames  their 
ambition,  there  is  no  room  in  the  hearts 
but  for  the  employment  of  following 
after  it ;  and  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  worship  of  God, 
are  all  trampled  upon  and  renounced  in 
the  daily  and  hourly  incense  which  they 
ofler  to  some  cheating  idol  of  this  world. 
Money,  which  purchaseth  all  things, 
purchaseth  distinction  also;  and  this 
forms  the  most  frequent  and  powerful 
instrument  by  which  the  great  adver- 
sary seduces  his  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  from  their  loyalty  to  the  God 
of  heaven.  With  .this  he  bribes  the 
vanity  of  .the  young  in  the  shape  of 
costly  and  glittering  ornaments — and 
who  can-  tell  how  many  have  been  be- 
trayed by  the  power  of  this  temptation 
into  the  surrender  of  that  most  graceful 
of  all  ornaments — that  unsullied  purity 
which  when  cruelly  pressed  and  pre- 
vailed upon  has  often  turned  her  who 
was  at  one  time  the  pride  apd  the  pro* 
mise  of  a  parent's  old  age  into  a  shame 
and  a  bitterness  which  have  brought 
down  his  g^ray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  With  this  he  has  turned  the 
commercial  world  into  one  vortex  of 
driving  and  impetuous  rivalship;  and 
though  it  be  well,  that  each  should  put 
forth  the  might  of  his  hand  to  the  bid- 
den duty  of  providing  for  the  things  of 
his  own  house,  yet  it  is  not  well  if,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  keen  and  straining  ambi- 
tion, simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  havf 
been  banished  from  the  transactions  of 
business — it  is  not  well  if  the  seducing 
object  of  a  commanding  fortune  and  a 
princely  retirement*  which  lies  in  the 
vista  of  futurity  before  him.  shall  tempt 
him  to  a  life  of  perpetual  homage  to  the 
glory  and  good  of  this  world — ^it  is  not  . 
well  if  the  prospe(;t  of  some  earthly 
eminence,  from  which  the  hand  of  cleatn 
will  so  soon  pull  him  down,  shall  b«- 
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f lireiid  before  hmi  with  all  the  tfa^  col- 
oring of  A  painted  aereen,  to  hide  from 
loB  view  thetunfading  glories  of  eternity. 
And  surely,  surelj.  m]r  brethren^  if 
glosses  and  plausibiliciea  and. dexterous 
concealments  of  the  truth  to  secure  the 
advantage  in  a*  present  bargaitt^  or  give 
a  &vourable  turn  to  the  present  negotia- 
tion^—if  there  be  any  of  you,  my  friends, 
(and  I  pray  theoe  may  be  none.)  who 
have  so  far  fallen  from  the  lo£ty  princi* 
pies  of  a  pure  and  unbending  integrity, 
as  to  .think  that  all  these  may  be  looked 
upon  with  levity  and  connirance,  and 
that  the  communications  of  yea,  yea, 
and  nay.  nay,  when  heard  in  theimarket- 
place  are  to  be  laughed  at  as  the  oddities 
of  Quakerism-t-why,  my  brethren,  in 
this  ease  I  must  say  that  you  are  ndt 
walking  as  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon 
the  earth — that  you  have  got  among  the 
wiles  and  entanglepients  of  him  who  is 
the  arch-enemy  of  human  souls,  by 
whose  fascinations  it  is  that  you  are  as 
eflfectualiy  surrounded  by  the  mockery, 
of  an  ideal  representation,  as  the  mind 
of  our  Saviour  when  the  panorama  of  a 
bcilUant  and.  alluring  world  \vas  spread 
belbre  his  contem[plation :  and  you,  in 
pursuit  of  some  airy  castle  which  yom 
may  never  reach,  ana  which  at  all  events 
yon  must  soon  abandon  for  the  coldness 
and.corruptimi  of 'the  sepulchre,  are  doing 
homage  to  the  father  of  lies,  and  strew^ 
ingi  the  altar,  of  his  idolatry  with  those 
o&ringa.of  the  ruined  soul  and  its  un- 
done eternity,  which  he  exacts  from  his* 
worshippers. 

I  cannot  bring  my  observations  on 
this  wonderful  passage  of  the  Bible  to  a 
close  without  remarking  that  one  har- 
moqious  lesson  may  be  gathered  out  of 
the  three  temptations  by  which  our  Sa- 
viour was  assailed.  The  first  is,  that 
no  prospect  however  terrifying,  no  pain 
however  urgent,  no  suflfering  however 
intense,  shall  tempt  me  to  do' that  which 
is  uodutiful  and  againat .  the  will  of 
Gkni,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the 
evils  of  that  situation  in  which  I  actu- 
ally find  myself  Duty  must  be  done 
ail  all  hazarda — the  law  of  God  must  be 
acted  upon  at  eveiy  venture — I  must 
not,  by  any  deed  of  mine,  try  to  help 
myself  out  of  any  distress  by  the  viola- 
tioa  of  any  of  the  commandments ;  and 
Qttder  every  temptation,  the  most  pres9 


ing*tliat  can  be  conceived;  it  is  my  pert 
to  obey  Ood  though  He  should  multiply 
upon  me- the  severest  dispensations,  and 
to  trust  Htm  though  He  should  sky 
me.  Conceive  a  man,  then,  in  a  given 
line  of  employment,  and  under  tempta* 
tions  to  take  the  Kdvaivtage  which  others 
take,  and  to  alleviate  the  difiievlties'of 
his  situation  by  resOTting  to  the  same 
habits  and  practices  of  dishonesty  whidi 
are  frequent  among  others ;  and,  if  act- 
ing on  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the 
first  of  the  three  -temptations,  he  will 
struggle  with  every  hard^ip  rather  than 
surrender  one  iota  of  his  integrity  to 
soften  them,  and  putting  his  confidence 
in  God,  will  say,  that  man  liveth  not  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  which 
proceedeth  out  of  His  moath.  But  yon 
will  say,  though  he  should  do  no  dis- 
hotiest  thing  to  make  his  mesent  situa- 
tion a  comfortable  and  productivo  one, 
might  not  he  change  that  situation- 
might  not  he  give  up  the  present^  with 
ail  its  certain  evils,  for  another  which, 
tor  anything  he  knows,  might  be  free 
from  the  hardships  that  are  now  press- 
ing upon  him  1  Might  not  he  specu- 
late, and  experiment,  and  vemture  tm 
some  bold  and  decisive  steps  to  have 
himself  extricated  from  his  present  de- 
gree of  poverty  or  inconvenience  or  suf* 
faring  1  Now,  if  he  act  on  the  moral 
that  is  to  be  gathefed  out  of  the  seccmd 
temptation^  he  will  make  this  a  question 
of  prudence — ^he  will  no  more  feommit 
himself  to  uncertainty  in  the  face  of 
known  principle;  of  experienoe,  than  our 
Saviour  committed  Himself  to  the  ur 
in  the  &ce  of  the  known  law  of  gra^ty 
-^he  will  mingle  tie  caution  of  wisdom 
and  of  observation  with  all  his  delibera- 
tions upon  this  subject ;  nor  by  calcu- 
lating upon  any  wanton  or  hazardous 
enterprise,  will  he  offer  to  tempt  the 
Lord  his  God.  Now,  graft  upon  these 
two  morals  the  one  ihmX  is  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  third  and  last  temptation, 
and  you  will  moderate  to  nothing  a 
man's  ambition  about  a  place  of  emi- 
nence and  distinction  in  society.  It  is 
very  true  that  on  him  may  be  performed, 
or  on  him  there  may  not  be  performed, 
the  truth  of  the  saying — ^that  the  hand 
of  the  diligent  maketh  rich ;  but  ridies 
are  not  what  his  heart  is  set  upon.  Ha 
looks  to  another  home,  and  his  eye  is 
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filled  with  the  splendours  of  another  in- 
hentance.  He  act»  on  the  great  though 
simpie  prospect  of  eternity ;  and  on  the 
whole  you  behold  a  man  giving  himself 
to  the  faithful  and  diligent  and  high- 
pnticipJed  discharge  of  all  the  duties 
which  belong  to  the  line  that  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  him,  and  making 
no  rash  or  unadvised  attempts  to  change 
it  His  heart  is  free  from  that  ambition 
alter  the  glories  or  the  distinctions  of 
this  world  which  pierceth  man  through 
with  many  sorrows,  and  has  blasted 
many  a  precious  influence  of  the  word 
of  God,  by  the  cares  of  life  on  the  one 
hand;  or  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  on 
the  other.  Such,  my  brethren,  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  clear  line  of  duty  that 
lies  on  every  individual,  and  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  conceive  what  a  Christian  and 


good  and  orderhr  aspect  it  would  throw 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  were  this 
to  become  the  practical  and  the  univer- 
sal moral  of  all  its  people — were  the  un 
bridled  rage  of  commercial  enterprise  to 
be  tempered  by  the  lessons  of  this  pas^ 
sage.  We  would  see  less  of  goading 
ambition  for  a  high  eminence  of  wealth 
among  the  citizens,  and  less  of  that 
blind  and  impetuous  and  miscalculating 
confidence  which  tempts  so  many  Xb 
acts  of  desperation,  and  less  of  that  re- 
laxation of  principle  and  virtue  that 
leads  to  so  many  a  splendid  and  guilty, 
and  at  length  shipwrecked  enterprise, 
sifiTialized  by  the  ruin  of  many  families, 
while  another  phoenix  -with  gay  and 
golden  plumage  rises  from  the  ashes  of 
the  devouring  conflagration. 


SERMON  XXII. 


The  JSmbassy  <i/  Beconciliation,* 

**  Now  then  w«  iire  ambaaiadon  ibr  Christ,  m  though  Qod  did  beseeeh  joa  by  «■ :  we  pnj  job 
in  Chriflf's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God." — 3  Corinthians  t.  20. 


In  the  prosecution  of  the  following 
discourse,  I  shall  first  consider  the  en- 
treaty of  the  text — "  Be  ye  reconciled 
unto  God,"  as  addressed  to  you  by  the 
beseeching  voice  of  a  fellow-mortal ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  warrant  given  to  him  by  God 
to  address  you  in  this  manner — and  in 
virtue  of  which  warrant  it  is  not  only 
he  who  beseeches '  you,  but  God,  or 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  who  beseeches 
you  by  Him. — '-As  though  God  did 
beseech  you  by  us:  we.  pray  you  in 
Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  unto 
God." 

Let  me.  then,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sider this  entreaty  of  the  text  as  coming 
upon  you  through  the  beseeching  voice 
of  a  fellow-mortal.  It  came  in  this 
shape  from  the  mouth  of  Paul  to  the 
people  whom  he  addressed  in  this  epis- 
tle. It  comes  in  this  shape  from  the 
mouth  of  a  Christian  parent  to  those 
children  for  whose  eternal  salvation  he 
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is  bound  to  labour,  and  to  nut  forth  his 
every  power  of  earnest  and  affectionate 
exhortation.  It  comes  in  this  shape 
from  one  friend  to  another,  in  that  high- 
est exercise  of  friendship,  when  man 
presses  upon  his  fellow  the  care  of  his 
eternity.  And  it  comes  in  this  shape 
at  the  moment  in  which  I  am  now  ad- 
dressing you,  when,  knowing  as  I  do 
that  there  is  an  ofller  within  the  reach 
of  one  and  all  of  you.  the  neglect  of 
which  will  sink  yo.u  into  endless  and 
unutterable  wo,  and  the  acceptance  of 
which  will  invest  you  with  all  the 
splendours  and  all  the  ever-during  felic- 
ities of  Paradise — I  urge  it  upon  your 
consideration  in  all  its  maspditude  and 
in  all  its  seriousness  I  call  upon  you 
to  come  out  from  the  wretched  aliena- 
tion of  nature — to  give  up  your  enmity 
against  that  Being  who  has  your  fate 
and  your  fortune  in  His  hand,  the  word 
of  whose  power  can  crush  you  into  an- 
nihilation, or  transfer  you  to  that  awfuJ 
region  where  each  unrepentant  sinner 
shall  take  up  his  bed  la  hell,  and  a 
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blackening  despair  spreads  itself  over 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  damned, 
because  that  each  and  all  of  them  know 
that  a  whole  eternity  of  vengeance  is 
in  store  for  them.  Ah!  my  brethren, 
knowing,  as  every  true  minister  of  the 
gospel  Bot^s.  that  all  who  refuse  the 
overtures  of  the  gospel  are  speeding 
their  certain  way  to  this  scene  of  gloomy 
and  interminable  suffering ;  and  know- 
ing farther,  that  all  of  them  have  pardon 
within  the  reach  of  their  offer,  and  re- 
pentance within  the  reach  of  their  call, 
and  the  Spirit  to  strengthen  them  for 
the  work  of  repentance  within  the  reach 
of  their  prayers,  and  eternal  life  as  the 
gift  of  Goa  thrpugh  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  within  the  r^ch  of  their  accept- 
ance— ^how  is  it  possible  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, unless  he  had  a  heart  cruel 
M  death  euid  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, how  is  it  possible  that  he  can 
refrain  from  pouring  all  the  tenderness 
of  his  sympathy  upon  them,  from  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  every  bosom,  and 
praying  them  to  mind  the  things  which 
belong  to  their  peace?  and  should  he 
have  already  set  before  them  the  terrors 
of  the  law,  how  can  he  refrain  from 
telling  them  that  these  terrors  are  only 
in  reserve  then  for  those  of  them  who 
refuse  His  kindness  now — that  their 
full  terror  ind  severity  are  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  other  world  only  on 
those  of  them  who  in  this  world  turn 
from  the  tenderness  of  his  entreating 
voice ;  but  that  the  time  in  which  he 
is  now  standing  among  them  is  the  ac- 
cepted time,  that  the  day  on  which  he 
is  now  preachinfic  to  them  is  a  day  of 
salvation  ?  It  is  thus  impossible  that 
any  niinister  who  feels  as  he  ouc^ht  can 
abstain  from  doing  among  his  nearers 
what  Paul  did  before  him,  from  be- 
seeching them  even  in  his  own  name, 
and  with  the  anxiety  that  he  feels  for 
them  in  his  own  heart,  to  be  reconciled 
unto  Qod. 

But,  my  brethren,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  reconciliation  among  two  parties 
if  there  is  no  quarrel  between  them ; 
and  you  may  perhaps  ask — what  is  the 
quarrel  between  you  and  God  ?  Who 
is  it  among  3'ou.  T  would  ask  in  return, 
that  puts  this  question?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  thief  can  put  this  question  in 
the  lace  of  a  commandment  so  pointed^ 


and  80  intelligible  as  this — ^Thou  Bhah 
not  steal?  Is  it  possible  that  tha 
swearer  can  put  this  question  in  the 
face  of  a  threat  so  plain  and  so  appal- 
ling as  this — The  Lord  will  not  hold 
him  guiltless  who  taketh  His  name  in 
vain  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  Sabbath 
breaker  can  put  such  a  question  as  im- 
plies him  not  to  be  conscious  of  any 
quarrel  that  Grod  can  possibly  have 
with  him,  in  the  face  of  Uie  command- 
ment uttered  in  thunder  from  Mount 
Sinai — Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  keep  it  holy  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  liar  can  put  such  a  ques- 
tion in  the  face  of  that  solemn  charge 
delivered  by  God  Himself  against  fake 
witness?  is  it  possible  that  the  drunk 
ard  or  unclean  person  can  put  such  a 
q^uestion  when,  in  the  book  of  Revela- 
tion, it  is  expressly  said  that  all  such 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  f}te  and  brimstone?  And 
once  for  all.  how  is  it  possible  that 
each  or  any  of  these  can  ever  take  it 
into  their  heads  that  God  has  no  quar- 
rel with  them  in  the  face  of  the  testi* 
mony  handed  down  to  us  by  the  holy 
apostle  about  the  works  of  the  flesh — a 
testimony  delivered  in  language  too 
plain  to  be  put  away,  when  he  says  of 
adultery,  and  fornication,  acd  unclean- 
ness,  and  lasciviousness,  and  hatred, 
and  strife,  and  drunkenness,  and  revel- 
lings,  and  such  like,  that  they  which  do 
such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God?  I  cannot  conceive,  then, 
that  a  man  guilty  of  any  one  of  these 
things  should  have  any  doubt  of  Grod 
having  a  quarrel  with  him  —  should 
have  any  doubt  of  its  being  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  of 
God,  that  this  quarrel  be  made  up  by 
an  act  of  reconciliation — should  have 
any  doubt  that*  some  great  movement 
must  be  made  by  him  in  the  matters 
of  religion  ere  he  die ; — and  that  unless 
the  ofrer  of  the  gospel  be  taken  by  him 
— and  no  man  does  take  this  offer  who 
does  not  forsake  his  sins  and  betake 
himself  to  a  thorough  course  of  repent- 
ance and  new  obedience — I  say,  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  stand  under  any  neces- 
sity of  convincing  these  that  there  is  at 
this  moment  a  breach  between  them 
and  God.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  are 
not  seared*  as  with  a  red-hot  iroii,  thej 
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will  no'  leave  olT  the  coiisideration  of 
what*  I  am  now  urging  without  their 
consciences  rising  upon  them  and  chars^- 
ing  them  with  their  enmity  against  God ; 
and  upbraiding  them  with  their  acts  of 
wickedness  in  the  past  time  of  their 
lives ;  and  whispering  to  them  on  the 
bed  of  restlessness  where  they  He,  that 
if  they  follow  not  the  call  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  has  been  sounded  in  their 
ears,  they  are  treasuring  up  to  them- 
selves a  more  furious  wrath  and  a 
heavier  condemnation.  Yes!  and  let 
this  conscience,  make  them  as  uneasy 
as  it  may,  it  is  but  the  foretaste  of  that 
coming  hell  where  there  is  a  fire  that 
is  never  quenched,  and  the  corrosion  of 
a  tormenting  worm  that  never  dies. 

But,  my  brethren,  the  men  whom  I 
am  most  desirous  of  convincing  at  pres- 
ent that  there  is  a  real  quarrel  between 
them  and  €rod,  and  a  real  necessity  for 
an  act  of  reconciliation  to  make  the 
quarrel  up,  are  those  who  can  say  with 
the  young  man  in  the  Gospel — My  con- 
science does  not  upbraid  me  with  any 
of  these  offences:  I  am  not  a  drunkard, 
I  am  not  a  thief  I  am  not  a  frequenter 
of  any  of  the  haunts  of  profligacy :  I  at- 
tend ordinances,  and  there  is  a  decency 
that  spreads  itself  ovef  the  whole  of  my 
Sabbath  history ;  I  give  what  I  can 
afford  to  my  poorer  brethren,  and  I  am 
neither  an  extortioner  nor  an  adulterer, 
even  as  some  others  who  are  standing 
beside  me,  and  on  whom  let  the  charge 
of  the  minister  light — for  to  them,  and 
not  to  me,  does  it  apply.  Now,  what  I 
maintain — and  I  am  anxious  to  make 
you  all  understand  it — ^is,  that  there  is 
not  a  human  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth— r-there  i'*  not  a  single  individual 
of  all  its  families — there  is  not  one  soli- 
tary descendsfit  among  the  generations 
of  the  fallen  Adam,  who,  if  he  have  not 
obeyed  the  cnli  of  my  text,  is  not  at  this 
moment  at  open  war  with  the  God  who 
created  him.  Your  conscience  may  not 
upbraid  you  with  any  of  the  visible 
transgressions  which  X  have  now  enu- 
merated in  vcwr  hearing.  A  sense  of 
decency  may  keep  you  from  them — the 
natural  feelinff  of  what  is  becoming  and 
upright  may  tceep  you  from  thetn — the 
fear  of  disgrnce,  or  a  constitutional  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  may  keep  you  from 
thua :  but  stiil  the  quarrel  remains  with 
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QoA — if  it  is  not  love  to  Him,  and  • 
principle  of  submission  to  His  law,  and 
such  a  sense  of  His  authority  as  reachei 
to  the  very  thoughts  and  aesires  and  af 
fections  of  the  inner  man  that  keep  you 
from  them.  You,  my  brethren,  if  you 
are  not  in  Christ — if  you  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  be  recohcilcd  to  God 
through  Him — if  you  are  strangers  to 
His  atonement,  and  to  the  influences 
of  His  promised  grace — the  distinct 
charge  I  bring  against  one  and  all  of 
you — ^let  one  man  be  more  decent  than 
his  neighbour,  and  more  sober  thaa 
his  neighbour,  and  more  honest  thaa 
his  neighbour  as  he  may — the  distinct 
charge  I  have  to  make,  and  I  refer  to 
your  own  consciences  whether  the 
charge  be  a  true  one  or  not,  is,  that  you 
want  this  love  to  God-^you  do  not  pos- 
sess this  principle  of  submission  to  His 
law  in  all  things — ^you  have  not  by  na- 
ture such  a  sense  of  His  authority  as 
reaches  the  thoughts  and  desires  and 
affections  of  the  inner  man.  In  many 
outward  things  you  may  be  better  thaa 
your  neighbours,  and  your  conduct  be 
free  from  those  disgraceful  outbreakings 
which  give  to  men  the  character  of 
being  the  lowest  and  the  most  profli- 
gate in  society ;  but  I  lay  it  to  your 
consciences,  that  though  such  polluted 
streams  as  those  do  not  come  out  oT 
your  hearts,  it  is  only  because  the  chax^ 
nels  through  which  they  would  run  are 
dammed  up  by  other  restraints  than  by 
love  to  God  and  a  regard  to  the  honour 
of  the  Lawgiver.  In  spite  of  all  these 
restraints,  the  fountain  is  polluted — the 
heart  is  evil — ^you  have  no  taste  for 
God — ^you,  every  hour  of  the  day,  forget 
God,  and  prove  how  little  you  care  for 
him.  You  care  for  other  things  more 
than  you  care  for  Him.  What  these 
other  thins^  are  will  differ  among  differ- 
ent individuals— just  as  idolaters  some- 
times worship  one  idol  and  sometimes 
another.  What  the  idol  is  which  steals 
your  affections  from  your  lawful  Mas- 
ter, I  know  not:  it  may  be  the  de- 
ceitful wiles  of  this  world  among  capi 
talists  and  thriving  tradesmen  ;  it  may 
be  the  love  of  distinction  among  thosa 
of  most  strength  and  most  fame  and  mos' 
talent  among  you ;  it  may  be  the  van- 
ity of  a  fine  appearance  among  men* 
servants ;  it  may  be  the  vanity  of  dress 
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among  maul-Berva^ts ;  what  the  precise 
thing  IS  I  know  not;  bqt  whatever  it 
is.  there  are  thousands  ac'ainst  whose 
characters  the  world  can  allege  nothing, 
but  who  suffer  some  idol,  some  vanity, 
some  earthly  and  perishable  object,  to 
take  away  their  affections  from  Grod. 
Whatever  the  thing  be,  their  heart,  is 
with  that  thing,  and  not  with  Gpd.  God^ 
who  says,  Give  me  thy  heart,  is  robbed 
of  His  dues.  He  sees  His  children  al- 
together taken  up  with  His  gifts,  and 
altogether  thinking  not  and  caring  not 
about  the  Giver.  Theif  fiffections  are 
after  another  object  than  God — their, de- 
sire is  towards  another  house  than  that 
place  where  His  honour  dwelletl^.  Give 
them  all  they  wish  for  on  this  side  of 
the  grave,  and  the  other  side  of  the 
grave — to  which,  Whether  they  will  or 
not,  they  are  so  fast  hastening — takes 
up  scarce  any  of  their  attention  at  aU, 
and  they  are  never  easier  that  when 
ihey  are  never  thinking,  of  it.  This, 
my  brethren,  is  the  description  of  the 
gicat  bulk  and  majority  of  this  world's 
population.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
are  all  notorious,  and  profligate,  and  dis- 
reputable characters ;  but  I  am  sav- 
ing that  they  are  forgetters  of  God ; 
and  just  as  ii  He  had  no  existence  at 
all,  do  they  walk  after  the  counsel  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight  of  their 
own  eyes. 

Now,  m^  brethren,  do  jrou  call  this  a 
trifle  ?  Did  you  never  think  there  was 
anything  so  very  bad  and  so  very  en- 
ormous in  all  this?  I  am  sure  you 
would  think  and  feel  it  to  be  no  trifle 
at  all,  did  you  just  get  the  same  treat- 
ment from  another  that  you  give  to  the 
God  who  formed  you.  Did  any  of  .you 
feed  a  neighbour,  and  clothe  him.  and 
give  him  every  one  article  of  mainte- 
nance ;  and  after  all  you  had  done  for 
him,  did  you  come  to  the  knowledge 
that  this  said  neighbour — quite  happy  in 
eating  your  bread,  and  in  wearing  your 
raiment,  and  in  making  use  of  all  the^ 
comforts  and  necessaries  you.  bestowed 
upon  him — did  not,  at  the  some  time, 
carry  in  his  heart  the  slightest  regard 
to  you  the  giver  of  all  thi&  Did  you 
come  to  know,  that,  so  far  from  this,  he 
made  no  scruple  of  just  doing  what  he 
liked  best  himself,  and  asked  not  and 
cared  not  what  it  was  that  you  would 


like  him. to  do.  Did  you  coom  ioknnf 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of 
you,  and  was  never  in  greater  eaae  of 
mmd  than  when  he  drove  you  out  of 
his  recollections  altogether. — ^Why,  you 
would  think  this  hard  treatmept  iadeed, 
from  the  man  who  lived  becauM  you 
furnished  him  with  all  the  meanfi  of 
living,  who  was  kept  up  in  a  decent 
sippearance  among  his  neighbours  be- 
cause you  supplied  him  with  all  that 
he  stood  in  need  of,  who  got  from  you 
the  food  that  sustained  him,  and  the 
clothing  that  qovered  him,  and  the 
fuel  that  warmed  him«  and  the  house 
that  lodged  him.  Well,  then,  just  giro 
the  same  lair  dealing  to  God.  Is  it  not 
hard,  and  exceeding  hard — ^wiU  it  not 
appear  a  fQul  and  unnatural  crime. in 
the  high  records  of  heaven-*-wiIl  the 
pure  eye  of  angels  whq  love.God,  and 
delight  to  serve  Him.  not  see  it  to  be  a 
great  and  a  crying  deformi^  in  every 
one  of  yQur  characters,  that  God  should 
give  you  every  breath,  should  Bginister 
to  you  every  comfort,  should  hold  you. 
in  liie,  and  in  all  that  is  necessary,  to 
life,  and  that  you  all  the  while,  with 
your  forms  of  prayer,  and  your  decency 
of  ordinances,  and.  yoyr  being  as  good  or 
better  than  your  neighbours,  and  sonat 
few  such  points  and  accomplishmeata 
of  character  as  these,  should  at  the  same 
time  give  God  no  place  in  ypurJiearts, 
and  have  all  your  affections  turned  in 
dislike,  or  at  least  in  indifferenoa,.  away 
from  Him? 

I  can  assure  you,  my  brethren,  that 
whatever  you  may  think  of  this,  Gtod 
Himself  thi^nks  it  no  trifle  to  be  treated 
in  this  manner.  He  claims  your  love. 
He  reauires  it — He  says  that  forgetful- 
ness  of  Him  is  one  of  the  most  hell- 
deserving  crimes,  in  the  awful  catalogue 
of  human  guilt-^He  expressly  says,  in 
the  book  oS  Psalms,  that  the  nations 
who  forget  Him  shall  be  turned  into 
hell ;  and  H^  bids  you  consider,  ye  who 
forget  God.  lest  He  tear  you  in  pieces, 
and  there  be  none  to  deUven  This  is 
the  quarrel,  my  brethren,  between  God 
and  man ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
dividual of  the  species,  who,  if  he  re- 
main what  nature  made  him,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  it.  ^^  There  is  none  that  nn* 
derstandeth ;  there  is  none  that  seeketh 
after  God."    This  is  the  mighty  boiim 
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of  the  controversy  He  has  with  you— 
this  is  the  breach  between  Him  and 
ihe  sinful  creatures  He  has  formed — 
this  &e  awful  gulf  of  separation  th2t 
cuts  oflf  every  one  of  us  from  the  Father 
of  our  spirits  ;  and«  to  you  whom  I  am 
now  addressing,  to  every  one  of  you 
who  are  still  strangers  to  the  JHith  of 
the  gospel,  and  have  not  sought,  and 
have  not  found,  all  your  peace  with  the 
Lawgiver,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord — I  say  that  to  you  there  is  a  most 
pressing  need  of- reconciliation ;  I  be- 
seech you  to  take  to  it  immediately. 

If  on  some  night  of  darkness  I  met 
the  friend  of  my  heart  walking  the  road 
which  led  td  a  precipice,  I  should  tell 
him  of  his  danger,  and  point  out  the 
safe  direction  for  him  to  take  himself  to. 
If  he  refused  to  hear  me,  I  should  re- 
peat to  him  my  earnest  assurances  of 
his  danger.  If  he  would  not  believe 
me,  I  should  insist  with  all  the  tones 
of  truth  and  tenderness.  If  he  per- 
sisted in  his  obstinacy,  I  would  posi- 
tively attempt  to  force  him  away  nrom 
the  path  he  was  walking  in.  If  I  was 
not  strong  enough,  I  would  {ah  on  my 
knees  to  him — I  would  try  to  overpower 
him  by  my  entreaties  and  my  warnings 
— I  would  do  all  that  friendship  could 
do  to  turn  him  from  his  infatuation; 
nor  would  I  leave  him  till  either  I  had 
accomplished  my  purposie,  or  he  had 
&llen  a  victim  to  his  rashness  and  his 
folly.  In  like  manner  does  the  Chris- 
tian minister  open  his  eyes  upon  the 
people  whom  ne  addresses.  In  this 
dark  world  the  road  to  heaven  is  often 
not  perceived,  and  not  walked  in.  Christ 
says — "I  am  the  way;  by  me  if  any 
man  enter  in  he  shall  be  saved.  Let 
him  believe  my  testimony — let  him 
listen  to  my  calls — let  him  submit  him- 
self to  my  gospel — let  him  make,  him- 
self over  to  me,  as  the  Saviour  whose 
blood  has  redeemed  him.  and  whose 
Spirit,  if  he  pray  for  it  in  faith,  will 
renew  l)im  and  make  hiih  meet  for 
the  inheritance:  Let  him  do  this, 
and  he  is  reconciled  unto  God,  and 
i^t  on  the  only  way  to  a  happy  etern- 
ity." Well.  then,  does  the  ambassador 
of  Christ  see  any  of  you  in  this  way  ? 
fulfilling  the  desires  of  your  own  hearts 
—laying  up  for  the  world,  and  making 
so  provision  for  that  eternity  which  is 


coming  so  rapidly  upon  you-- continu- 
ing in  your  iniquities,  instead  of  turn- 
ing from  them  unto  Chirst — building 
yourselves  up  in  the  deceitful  security 
that  you  will  get  to  heaven  with  a  few 
moral  decencies,  that  make  you  pass  in 
society  with  a  character  as  fair  and  as 
respectable  as  that  of  your  neighbours 
around  you,  at  the  very  time  that  God 
is  forgotten,  and  His  love  has  no  opera- 
tion within,  you,  and  His  way  of  sal- 
vation by  His  Son  is  not  acknowledged 
or  walked  in,  and   His  law,  however 
much  it  may  be  fulfilled  in  some  ex- 
ternal points,  is  not  present  to  the  heart, 
and  brings  not  the  whole  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  to  the  captivity  of  His  obedi- 
ence. If  this'bo  the  situation  of  any  who 
now  hears  me,  then  has  your  minister  a 
right  to  say  that  you  are  walking  in  a 
miserably  wrong  way,  and  to  beg  that 
you  will  no  longer  walk  in  it     Turn 
ye.  turn  ye  to  Ae  direction  of  safety ; 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
ye  shall  be  saved.     This  is  the  only 
same  given   under    heaven.      If   this 
name  be  not  cordially  embraced — if  you 
do  not  rest  for  salvation  upon  him — if 
you  do  not  build  your  hope  of  forgive- 
ness  upon   His  sacrifice — if  the  faith 
that  is  in  you  do  not  work  a  good  evi- 
dence to  the  operation  of  that  Spirit 
which  is  promised  to  all  who  believe, 
to  turn  them  from  all  sin,  and  lead  them 
to  the  love  and  the  practice  of  all  right- 
eousness ; — ^if  this  be  indeed  your  state, 
you  are  out  of  the  way — you -are  still  in 
the  dangerous  situation  of  being  unre- 
conciled to  God.    In  this  situation  your 
minister  meets  with  you,  and  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  you  are  within  the  reach 
of  his  hearing,  and  he  tells  you  of  your 
danger.     He   looks   upon   you   as   his 
friends  and  acquaintances  ;  and  how,  I 
ask  yon,  can  he  bear  it — that  people 
whom  he  meets  every  day  on  the  road 
— ^people  whom  he  calls  upon  in  their 
houses — people  with  whom  he  should 
like  to  exchange  visits — people  whose 
health  and  prosperity  he  rejoices  in.  and 
whose  sickness  or  misfortunes  would 
give  him   pain ; — ^how  can  he  bear  to 
think  that  they  should  be  walking,  and 
not  be  warned  of  it,  in  the  broad  way 
which  leadeth  to  destruction  ? 

Shall  he  feel  a  sympathy  for  the  little 
ailments  and  calamities  of  this  life,  and 
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tha]l  he  stand  unmoved  when  he  sees 
Tou,  by  your  indifference  to  the  truth, 
by  your  neglect  of  the  great  salvation, 
by  your  resistance  of  every  offer  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  walking  so 
miserably  astray  and  running  on  the 
path  that  leads  to  evil,  and  heaping  up 
to  yourselves  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  ?  It  may  be  often,  or 
it  may  be  seldom,  that  your  minister 
and  you  meet  with  each  other;  but 
when  you  do  meet,  it  is  on  terms  of 
peace  and  civility — every  appearance  of 
cordiality  in  your  salutations,  and  every 
appearance  of  kindness  in  your  mutual 
compliments  and  inquiries,  flow,  then, 
can  he  Dear  to  see  any  of  you  posting 
with  all  speed  to  a  condemned  and 
undone  eternity?  Though  he  should 
himself  get  to  the  heaven  he  is  aspir- 
ing after,  is  that  any  reason  why  he 
should  tolerate  the  idea  of  you,  my 
friends,  persisting  in  enmity  with  God 
— of  the  hell  that  will  be  your  portion, 
and  the  gulf  of  everlasting  separation 
that  will  then  be  placed  l^tween  him 
and  you  ?  It  were  only  the  want  of 
faith  which  could  make  him  sit  at  ease 
under  a  contemplation  so  painful  as  the 
one  that  I  am  now  presenting ;  but 
knowing,  as  he  does,  the  awful  realities 
of  the  other  world,  he  were  untrue  to 
his  Master's  cause  if  he  did  not  bring 
every  engine  to  bear  upon  you;  and 
though  with  a  voice  more  tender  than 
human  sympathy  ever  prompted,  he 
called  on  you  from  this  pulpit  to  turn 
and  be  reconciled — though  he  went  from 
house  to  house,  and  with  all  earnestness 
beseeched  you  to  be  reconciled — though 
he  fell  on  his  knees  before  you,  and  en- 
treated you  with  tears  to  mind  the  things 
which  belong  to  your  peace  lest  they  be 
forever  hid  from  your  eyes — Ke  would 
just  be  doing  what  Paul  did  before  him, 
when  he  prayed  his  people  in  Christ's 
stead  to  be  reconciled  unto  God. 

You  will  observe,  my  brethren,  that 
if  God  refused  to  receive  those  who  call 
upon  Him — if  He  still  stood  out  on  the 
dignity  of  His  law,  and  said,  I  will  not 
come  to  terms  with  those  who  have  bro- 
ken and  insulted  it — if  there  was  any 
unwillingness  on  His  part  to  make  it 
op  with  you — then  it  might  be  vain  for 
tne,  or  tor  any  minister,  to  call  on  the 


one  party  to  be  reconciled,  while  the 
other  party  would  not  admit  of  reconcili 
ation.  But  this  is  not  the  state  of  the 
case ;  God  is  willing.  He  Himself  made 
and  proclaimed  the  way  of  return  b^ 
which  sinners  have  free  access  to  His 
throne ;  and  all  who  will  are  invited  to 
come  and  drink  of  the  waters  of  life 
freely.  Christ,  the  way,  is  offered  unto 
all ;  and  it  was  God  who  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  Go  not,  then,  to  charge  God  with 
unwillingness  to  be  reconciled.  The 
want  of  willingness  is  on  your  part,  and 
not  upon  His.  Come  unto  Him  through 
the  appointed  Mediator.  I  beseech  you 
to  do  so.  Take  to  the  faith  and  the  fol- 
lowing of  Christ,  and  you  are  safe.  If 
your  reconciliation  to  God  have  not  yet 
been  made,  it  is  because  you  are  un- 
willing. The  unwillingness  lies  with 
you;  and  do  not  charge  it  upon  God, 
who  calls  on  every  one  of  you  to  repent, 
and  be  reconciled,  and  live — ^who  swears 
by  Himself  that  He  has  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  the  sinner — who,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  delivering  you  from  this 
death,  sent  you  a  mighty  Redeemer 
who  gave  this  account  of  Himself,  tha 
He  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but 
to  save  them.  By  Him  the  ransom  of 
iniquity  is  paid,  and  a  way  of  accept- 
ance is  opened,  and  everything^  is  made 
clear  with  God,  and  there  is  free  access 
to  Him  through  a  Mediator ;  and  I  again 
pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  that  ye  be 
reconciled  unto  God. 

I  have  left  myself  little  time  for  the 
second  head  of  discourse,  in  which  I  was 
to  lay  it  befbre  you,  that  while  I  be- 
seeched you  with  my  own  voice,  God 
beseeched  you  by  me.  It  is  He  who 
has  given  the  warrant  for  all  this  free 
and  earnest  invitation.  My  ui^ency  on 
this  subject  is  the  urgency  of  Him  who 
has  commissioned  me  to  present  to  you 
the  word  of  this  great  salvation.  I  am 
only  the  instrument  of  €k)d  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and  what  I  want  to  press  upon  you 
is,  that  He,  the  mighty  Sovereign  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  is  at  this  moment 
employed,  through  His  ministers  and 
His  Bibles,  not  merely  in  threatening, 
not  merely  in  commanding,  not  merely 
in  issuing  His  solemn  proclamations 
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from  hence,  that  all  men  should  repent ; 
but,  more  wonderful  and  more  affecting 
than  all  this,  He  puts  Himself  forth  in 
the  attitude  of  beseeching  you  to  be  re- 
conciled. He  feels  toward  you  all  the 
longin?  anxiety  of  a  father  bereaved  of 
his  children,  and  He  implores  your  re- 
ctum to  Him.  He  beckons  your  ap- 
proach to  Him — He  waves  the  signal 
of  a  most  gracious  and  willing  invita- 
tion, and  says,  '^  Look  unto  me  all  ye 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  ye  saved."  He 
tries  to  soften  the  sinner's  heart  by  the 
tenderness  of  His  imploring  voice,  and 
prays  him  to  be  reconciled. 

And  be  assured,  my  brethren,  that 
%iowever  much  I  beseech  you,  however 
earnestly  I  have  your  salvation  at  heart, 
however  anxiously  I  implore  you  to 
return  from  the  way  of  hostility  against 
God,  to  the  way  of  friendship  and  of 
peace  with  Him — be  assured  that  I  fall 
fiir  short  of  the  earnestness,  and  sincer- 
ity, and  anxious  desire  after  you  of  my 
Master,  Christ  Jesus.  He  is  invisible 
in  the  heavens ;  but  it  is  your  part, 
though  you  see  Him  not,  to  believe  in 
Him  ;  and  it  is  only  the  want  of  belief 
that  can  take  away  from  the  force  of 
this  affecting  argument.  Were  He  to 
appear  in  person  amongst  you,  vested 
with  the  whole  power  of  heaven  and 
earth,  mighty  to  save,  and  entreating 
you  to  return,  and  to  take  to  Him  as 
your  Redeemer,  and  to  be  reconciled 
unto  God,  who,  if  you  believe  in  Christ, 
will  not  impute  unto  you  your  tres- 
passes— I  say,  were  He  to  do  all  this, 
could  you  possibly  stand  out  a^inst 
such  powerful  entreaties  and  solicita- 
tions ?  And  what  else,  then,  is  it  but 
the  want  of  faith  which  makes  you  to 
refuse  me  now.  when  you  have  not 
Christ  in  person  to  entreat  you?  If 
you  really  believed  that  He  was  in 
heaven,  and  that  He  was  there  manag- 
ing for  the  interests  of  all  who  put  their 
trust  in  Him;  and  that  He  was  carrying 
on  a  government  upon  earth,  and  em- 
ploying; ministers  and  Bibles  as  agents 
for  gaining  subjects  to  His  kingdom, 
and  for  turning  perishing  sinners  to  the 
love  and  obedience  of  His  Gospel  then 
would  you  feel  that  it  was  not  I  who 
beseeched  you,  but  Christ  who  beseech- 
ed  you  by  me.  Now,  I  call  on  you  to 
oebeve  mis.     On  the  authority  of  my 


text  I  call  you^— Christ  speaketh  there, 
and  what  he  utters  is  an  actual  prayez 
to  you,  that  you  would  be  reconciled 
unto  God.  And  what  is  more,  God 
■speaketh  there — I  and  the  Father  am 
one,  says  tKe  Saviour ;  and  such  is  the 
unity  of  mind  and  of  purpose  between 
them,  that  a  call  from  Christ  is  a  call 
from  God.  And  accordingly,  what  do 
we  read  in  the  text  ?  God  beseeching 
you — the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  de- 
scending to  beseech  you — He  whom 
you  have  so  deeply  offended,  whom  in 
the  past  time  of  your  lives  you  havo 
forgotten  every  hour,  whose  holy  law 
you  have  trampled  upon  and  put  far 
away  from  )''0U — He  before  whom  *you 
stand  with  a  load  of  sins  calling  for 
vengeance,  in  what  situation  does  the 
text  represent  Him?  The  mighty  God 
who  mis  all  space,  and  reigns  in  maj- 
esty over  all  worlds,  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  sinner^s  heart,  humbling 
Himself  to  the  language  of  entreaty, 
beseeching  the  sinner  to  come  and  be 
reconciled  to  Him,  begging  for  admit- 
tance, and  protesting  that  if  you  only 
come  unto  Him  through  Christ,  He  is 
willing  to  forgive  nil,  and  to  forget  all. 
Oh  !  my  brethren,  ought  not  this  to 
encourage  you  ?  Yes  I  and  if  you  re- 
fuse the  encouragement,  it  ought  also 
to  fill  you  with  terror.  The  terrors  of 
the  Itotd  are  doubtless  sometimes  preach- 
ed to  you,  and  I  am  now  preaching  to 
you  the  goodness  and  the*  tenderness  of 
the  Lord  ;  but  be  assured  that  this 
goodness,  so  far  from  setting  aside  the 
terrors,  will,  if  despised  and  rejected  by 
you.  give  them  their  tenfold  ag&fravation. 
Oh  !  what  an  awful  weight  of  condem- 
nation it  brings  on  a  sinner's  head,  that 
he  persists  in  his  iniquities  in  the  face 
of  so  much  goodness — in  the  face  of  all 
the  opportunities  that  are  held  out  to 
him  of  obtaining  pardon  for  the  whole 
guilt  of  the  past,  and  strength  for  the 
whole  reformation  of  the  future — in  the 
face  of  the  repeated  calls  with  which 
God,  by  His  Bibles  and  His  ministers, 
is  at  ail  times  plying  him.  And  be 
most  certain,  my  brethren,  that  if  this 
gospel  be  not  the  savour  of  life  to  you, 
It  will  be  the  savour  of  death  to  yoiL 
It  will  add  to  the  weight  of  your  reck* 
oning  that  you  have  sinned,  and  per* 
sisted  in  sin,  and  kept  in  a  state  oi  re^ 
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bellioB  against  your  Maker,  in  the  midst 
of  despised  warning  and  slighted  inva- 
tations,  and  unheeded  encouragements, 
and  neglected  opportunities.  Happy 
those  who  are  constrained  by  all  this 
encouragement ;  but  what 'will  become 
of  those  who  reject  it  ?  What  will  be- 
come of  you,  if  the  call  and  entreaty  I 
have  now  sounded  in  your  ears  shall 
be  found  to  have  had  no  influence  upon 
you  1  Look  forward  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  and  when  the  high  matters 
of  God  and  man  are  reasoned  over  there, 
tell  me  which  of  the  two  shall  have  the 
plea  upon  their  side?  Tell  me  what 
you  can  possibly  say  then,  if  you  refuse 
now  the  voice  of  a  God  beseeching  you 
to  be  reconciled  ?  You  must  stand  in 
silence  and  confusion ;  but  He  will  be 
justified  when  He  speaketh,  and  be 
clear  when  he  jydgeth — "  I  proclaimed 
a  law,  and  you  brake  it ;  I  appointed 
a  Mediator,  and  you  refused  him ;  I 
knocked  at  the  door  of  your  hearts,  and 
you  gave  me  no  admittance  ;  I  beseech- 
ed  you  to  be  reconciled,  and  you  turned 
away  from  me."  Oh  !  hold  out  no 
longer,  my  brethren  !  Harden  not  your 
hearts  as  in  the  provocation  !  Stay  not 
till  a  more  convenient  season.  -  Listen 
to  Him  now,  I  say,  and  make  not  your 
hard  and  impenitent  hearts  still  more 
hard  and  more  impenitent  by  refusing 
Him. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  what  use  are 
you  to  make  .of  all  this  that  has  now 
been  delivered  in  your  hearing  ?  Often, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  has  your  minister 
urged  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  upon  you ; 
and  let  me  tell  you  with  all  earne-stness, 
that  if  you  keep  on  the  ground  of  rebel- 
lion against  God,  or  even  forgetfulness 
of  him,  you  are  on  ground,  where  if 
death  find  you.  it  will  hurry  you  into 
the  presence  of  an  incensed  Lawgiver, 
from  whence  you  will  pass  into  the 
dreary  and  interminable  sufferings  of  a 
hopeless  eternity;  and  who  is  there 
A^ong  you  stout-hearted  enough  to 
dwell  with  the  devouring  fire  ?  who  of 
you  can  choose  to  lie  down  amongst 
everlasting  burnings?  But  I  have 
this  day  told  you  more  than  this. — I 
have  attempted  to  assure  you,  that  God 
has  no  pleasure  in  so  awful  a  catastro* 
phe ;  and  while  you  are  in  the  land  of 
living  men,  he  plies  you  yflih  the  calls 


to  return,  and  with  •  the  assurenees  tf 
pardon.  He  i»  willing  at  this  mih 
ment  to  receive  every  one  of  you :  Ht 
holds  out  His  Son  as  a  propitiation  ibi 
the  sins  that  are  past :  He  invites  yoa 
to  come  and  have  all  the  guilt  of  your 
manifold  iniquitiies  washed  out  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb :  He  has  already^ 
given  His  son  for  3rou ;  and  as  He  htf 
aone  so  much,  He  is  still  ready  to  do 
more — to  give  you  through  that  Son  a 
full  foigiveness,  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  Spirit,  and  the  effectual  wash- 
ing of  regeneration,  and  such  a  renewid 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
will  make  you  from  this  time  forward 
hate  all  sin,  and  aspire  after  the  lovdl 
and  the  practice  ot  aU  righteousness. 
How  is  it  possible  that  you  can  stand 
unmoved  under  the  power  of  an  argu- 
ment so  touching?  Do  you  know  the 
situation  you  occupy  ?  Ik)  you  kno^ 
that  death,  which  has  already  swept 
away  so  many  generations  from  the 
face  of  the  world,  will  in  a  few  little 
years  make  sure  work  of  every  one  of 
you,  and  lay  you  side  by  side  in  the 
sepulchres  of  loneliness  and  corruption? 
What  are  you  about,  ye  living  men, 
that  you  are  so  losing  time,  and  so 
throwing  your  opportunities  away  from 
you,  and  so  keeping  wedded  to  this 
wretched  world  that  is  soon  to  be  burnt 
up,  and  to  those  pleasures  of  sin  which 
are  but  for  a  season,  and  will  leave 
nothing  but  remorse  and  painfulness 
behind  them  ?  Do  you  remember  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  on  which  fruit 
was  sought  and  no  fruit  was  found,  and 
it  was  proposed  that  it  should  be  cat 
down,  for  why  should.it  cumber  the 
ground  which  it  occupied?  But  the 
proposal  was  put  off  for  a  little  time  ; 
and  it  was  dressed,  and  dug  about,  and 
had  manure  put  around  it — and  for  aar 
other  year  it  was  left  alone,  that  if  it 
should  bear  fruit,  good  and  well,  but  if 
not,  then  let  it  be  cut  down.  And  this, 
my  brethren,  is  the  interesting  point  at 
which  you  stand  You  are  still  hi 
alone ;  and  God  has  given  you  health 
and  opportunity  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  another  invitation  ^  and  the 
arguments  of  the  gospel  have  once  moss 
been  applied  to  your  consciences  ]  and 
you  have  no  pretext  whatever  for  not 
stirring  yourselves,  for  God  hasdedarvd 
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OBB  fl(f  .yQu,  if  you-  come*  unto  Hia^  in 
&ith  and  in  repentance.  And  sbould 
there  be  no  fruit  from  all  these  repeated 
applications — should  all  the  earnest- 
ness that  has  been  spent  upon  you  have 
been  given  to  the  wind — shoaM  the 
word  heard  be  like  the  water  spilt' upon 
the  ground,  and  have  fallen  wi^out 
efficacy  on  hearts  blinded  by  th6  ^od 
of  this  world,  and  utterly  indisposed  to 
abandon  its  vanities  and  its  plea^ures-^ 
should  the  voice  lifted  up  in  your  hear- 
ing fall  as  fruitlessly  on  your  ears  as 
the  voice  lifted  up  in  a  wilderness — '- 
then,  my  brethren,  for  anything  you 
know,  the  last  experiment  has  been 
made  upoii  you,  and  the  last  arrow  has 
been  shot  at  you,  nnd  the  last  call  of 
tenderness  you  may  ever  hear  has 
reached  your  senses,  while  your  heart 
has  remained  as  shielded  and  impene- 
trable as  before  ;  and  the  kind  Saviour, 
who  is  still  as  merciful  a  High  Priest 
as  ever-— seeing  the  determined  obsti- 
nacy, and  self-deceit,  and  incurable  de- 
lusion of  your  souls,  may  be  saying  of 
you  what  He  ?aid  of  Jerusalem,  '^  0 
ye  people^  ye  people,  I  would  have 
gatherea  you  together  as  a  hen  gather- 
eth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but 
ye  would  not ;  0  had  you  minded  ftie 
things  which  bj^longed  to  your  peace, 
but  now  they  are  forever  hid  from  your 
eyes." 

Let  me  hope  better  things  of  you,  mv 
brethren.  Let  me  hope  that  all  this 
tenderness  is  not  lost  upon  you.  Let 
me  trust  that  in  many  a  soul  of  many 
a  hearer  there  is  a  movement  towards 
God.  I  see  not  the  heart  of  any  of  you ; 
but  if  a  single  sigh  after  repentance  is 
now  lifting  from  any  one  of  them,  if  a 
single  purpose  of  repentance  is  now 
forming — tnough  I  see  it  not,  God  sees 
it ;  and  with  alfthe  eagerness  of  a  father 
after  one  of  his  lost  and  alienated  chil- 
dren, will  He  descend  from  the  eminence 
of  His  glory,  and  run  to  meet  you. 
though  you  be  far  off  from  Him,  and 
stretch  out  the  hand  of  encouragement 
to  receive  you,  and  welcome  you  with  a 
Lho^sand  greetings  to  the.  household  of 
the  faithful,  and  perfect  that  which  conr 
cams  you,  and  minister  abundant  pardon 
through  the  blood  of  Him  who  has 


magnified  His  law  and  made  Ai  hoxunif- 
able,  and  sustain  you  by  the  constant 
sujpplies  of  His  grace,  and  by  the  daily 
reuesbnieqiof  tbat  Spirit:  who  can  al<m6 
strengthen  yru  for  all  obedience.  Do, 
my  brethren  stir  yourselves  to  the 
mighty  work  of  repentance.  It  is  com- 
paratively but  a  poor  argument  to  allege 
thaf  by  so  doing  you  will  send  joy  into 
the  heart  of  your  minister,  or  of  any 
fellow-mortal — ^you  will  rejoice  the  hearts 
of  sAgels  who  are  now  standing  on  the 
high  eminences  of  heaven,  and  casting 
their  benevolent  eyes  on  you,  and  would 
smile  complacency  oh  me  prospect  of 
another .  penitent  to  join  their  happy 
number;  and  there  is  not  one  of  you, 
(hough  worthless  as  the  worst  of  sinners, 
and  poor  as  beggary  itself,  who  may  not, 
tl^  very  day,  by  the  softening  of  his 
heart  into  the  repentance  of  the  gospel, 
spread  joy  over  the  wide  circle  of  hea- 
ven's benignant  family. 

And  having  asked  you  to  be^in  the 
good  course,  let  me  conclude  with  the 
positive  requirement  which  our  Saviour 
laid  upon  the  people  He  called,  even  at 
the  very  outset  of  their  discipleship^ 
In  coming  to  Christ,  forsake  all.  You 
cannot  too  early  be^in  the  work  of  strug- 
gling with  your  iniquities.  Nay.  if  you 
are  not  so  struggling,  the  invitations  of 
the  gospel,  have  had  no  effect  upon  you. 
He  who  turneth  to  Christ,  turneth  from 
his  iniquities.  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye 
sinners — give  up  all  that  your  conscience 
tells  you  to  be  wrong — ^seek  after  all 
that  your  conscience  tells  you  to  be 
right — enter  from  this*moment  into  a 
course  of  decided  turning  from  all 
wickedness,  and  of  decided  earnestness 
in  all  the  new  obedience  of  the  gospel 
God  will  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things.  He  will  not  turn  in  indifference 
away  from  <your  first  attempts  toseek 
after  Him,  if  haply  you  may  find  Him. 
Cherish  no  doubt  of  your  forgiveness 
through  the  merits,  of  His  Son — ^^J^^ 
betake  yoorsclvtos  to  the  leaving  off  of 
all  that  He  bids  you  leave  off  and  to  Om 
doins:  of  all  that  He  bids  you  do ;  and 
eo|ild' we  only  ^  the  matter  >  begum^ 
with  such  a  pnncmle  andsuch  a  purport 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  I  would  not  b% 
efraid  of  your  atopiHng  short :  but,  coiiv 
mitting  yomselv^  to  the  guidance  of 
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Bim  who  is  able  to  strengthen  you  for 
the  doing  of  all  things,  you  would 
abound  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
experience  all  those  changes  of  soul 


and  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  body,  which 
make  you  meet  for  the  JerusjJem 
aboYe. 


SERMON  XXIIL 

The  Cfhristian  Ministry  Secularized,* 

Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  diaciplet  unto  them,  and  yid,  It  is  not 
we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tahies." — Acts  vL  3. 


that 


It  is  a  very  possible  thing  to  denounce 
a  vicious  system  without  bearing  hard  on 
BO  much  as  one  of  the  individual  agents 
of  that  system.  It  is  a  very  possible 
thing  to  attack  a  great  public  corAp- 
tion — ay,  and  that,*  too,  with  all  the  hon- 
est vehemence  of  sentiment,  while  all 
that  vehemence  of  passion  which  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  severities  of  pointed 
and  personal  application,  may  be  utterly 
kept  away.  Surely  it  is  quite  possible 
to  be  on  the  one  hand  zealously  afiected 
in  a  good  thing,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  bear  in  constant  and  effectual  remem- 
brance that  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
not  the  righteousness  of  God.  May  we 
therefore'  never  let  down  our  zeal  for  the 
good  work  of  a  most  desirable  and 
much  called  for  reformation,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  suffer  the  entrance  into 
our  bosoms  for  an  ingredient  so  hateful 
as  contempt  towards  any  one  established 
dignity,  or  the  virulence  of  exasperated 
feeling  towards  the  perversities  or  the 
wilful  blindness  of  any  one  individual. 

I  hold  it  fair  to  say,  in  relation  to  the 
case  now  before  us,  that  were  I  at  all 


*  After  hit  ■etUement  la  Glafifov,  Or.  Chalmen  wm 
exceMlvely  aoDoyed  by  Uie  acoiiqiulalion  of  all  klmUof 
•eoular  biuinest  which  was  laid  upon  the  city  inintsters. 
Resolved  to  proclaim  as  widely  aa  possible  the  wwigs 
thus  done  to  the  Christian  mlnistryt  and  at  least  tu 
work  out  a  way  of  deliverance  for  himssir,  be  carried 
Ibe  subject  to  the  pulpit  He  had  intended  to  preach 
twice  upon  this  topic  The  eflbct  (^  the  flrst  sermon— 
the  one  now  pubiished^was  sacn  that  he  was  dis- 
suaded fkom  pursuing  it—abundant  assurances  being 
tendered  to  him  that  he  would  not  be  so  Interfered  with 
la  the  Aiturs.  So  strongly,  however,  had  he  felt  upon 
this  matter,  that  I  And  among  his  manuscripts,  the  in- 
troduction to  a  sermon  Intendod  to  lie  a  sequel  to  :he 
SOD  now  published*  wiitten  about  the  time  that  he  was 
sppointoa  to  the  Church  of  St.  John%  and  which  he 
Md  purposed  to  deliver  to  the  TVon  Church  con9reg»> 
Hon  Defore  parting  from  them.  Owing,  1  presume,  lo 
an  urgency  aimllar  to  that  which  had  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  provioosly,  hia  laieDtion  in  this  second 
hlinw  also  wm  hUd  sside. 


disposed  to  wreak  anger  or  give  vent  to 
any  one  of  my  vindictive  sensibilities  on 
this  subject,  1  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
out  the  human  being  on  whom  I  could 
make  to  rest  the  burden  o(  my  indigna- 
tion. I  positively  cannot  tell  who  have 
the  blame  of  this  mischievous  system. 
Not  altogether  the  existing  generation 
of  ofHcial  men — for  they  received  it  as 
a  legacy  from  their  predecessors.  Not 
altogether  the  senators  of  our  land,  who 
are  so  heedlessly  accumulating  upon  the 
ministers  of  religion  such  an  oppressive 
load  of  signatures  and  certificates,  and 
other  underling  secularities,  as,  if  per* 
sifted  in  much  longer,  will  bury  the  sa- 
credness  of  the  character  altogether,  and 
transform  him  who  sustains  it  into  a 
mere  agent  of  police  or  of  civil  regula- 
tion— for  the  unseen  field  of  our  labours 
is  too  far  removed  from  their  habitual 
observation  to  make  them  at  all  awara 
of  the  mischief  they  are  inflicting  on 
the  character  of  our  people,  and  the 
best  interests  of  our  country.  Not  alto- 
gether the  ministers  themselves,  whose 
task  it  is  to  watch  over  their  assigned 
depaitment,  and  in  the  duteous  spirit 
of  loyalty,  to  tell  our  state,  our  govern- 
ors, and  our  patriots,  how  hurtfuTly  this 
invasion  bears  on  the  usefulness  of  their 
order ;  for  in  truth  the  progress  of  the 
mischief  has  been  most  insmuating — it 
has  come  upon  us  in  the  way  of  grad- 
ual accumulations.  At  each  distinct 
step  it  wore  the  aspect  of  a  benevolent 
and  kind  accommoclation  to  the  humbler 
orders  of  society — and  so  the  matter 
has  swelled  and  multiplied  till  the  up- 
shot of  this  kind  and  benevolent  system 
has  been  that  in  our  larger  towns  it  htj 
effected,  as  to  every  moral  and  e^exy 
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spiritual  purpose,  an  entire  separation 
of  the  minister  and  the  people  ,from 
each  other ;  and  the  man  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  in  the  olden  time  to  prepare 
for  your  Sabbath  instruction,  and  to 
watch  over  your  souls,  and  to  hold  indi- 
vidual conference  with  every  earnest 
inquirer,  and  to  ply  his  daily  attendance 
upon  your  death-beds,  and  by  his  yearly 
presence  to  shed  a  holy  influence  over 
vour  streets  and  your  families,  and  to 
brandish  all  that  spiritual  armour  which 
the  great  Master  of  the  Church  has  put 
into  his  hand  for  reclaiming  the  profli- 
^te  and  overawing  the  audaciously 
wicked,  and  arresting  the  mad  career 
of  licentiousness,  and  so  manifesting  the 
truth  to  the  consciences  of  men  as  to 
force  their  willing  consent  to  the  faith 
and  the  obedience  of  the  gospel — the 
man.  I  say,  who  had  this  for  his  busi- 
ness then,  has  cfot  other  business  now 
to  engross  and  to  occupy  him.  The 
kind  and  the  benevolent  system  has  put 
other  services  into  his  hand,  and  he  is 
ftir  too  busy  with  the  performance  of 
these  modern  and  superinduced  duties, 
which  have  been  grafted  on  our  clerical 
office,  to  have  either  time  or  strength  for 
the  drivelling  exercises  of  a  former  gen- 
eration— and  so  it  is,  my  brethren,  that 
now-a-days  among  the  other  boasts  of 
this  enlightened  age,  you  will  find  he 
can  boast  a  chamber  which  has  upon  it 
as  much  of  the  important  aspect  of  busi- 
ness as  any  of  you.  and  he  is  as  deeply 
mvolved  in  the  whirl  of  secular  employ- 
oaents.  and  is  its  constantly  beset  with 
the  urgency  of  most  cla:norous  demands 
on  his  time  and  his  attention  ;  and  that 
mner  apartment  which  was  wont  to  be 
the  scene  of  meditations  sustained  for 
hours  together,  and  out  of  which  the 
well-built  argument,  and  the  powerful 
remonstrance,  and  the  pathetic  expostu- 
lation, issued  forth  in  a  refreshing  stream 
of  Christian  and  moral  ifafluence  upon 
the  people,  is  now  laid  open  to  the  din 
of  every  invading  footstep,  and  has  all 
its  though tfulness  and  all  its  tranquillity 
ehased  away  from  it.  and  the  whole  of 
that  machinery  by  which  the  products  of 
the  mind  are  accumulated  through  the 
week,  and  brought  forth  with  the  return 
of  every  hallowed  day  to  nourish  and 
to  edify  a  congregation,  is  now  most 
aruelly  broken  up.    Ay,  my  brethren, 
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and  if  you  have  any  sympathy  at  aU 
with  the  woes  of  that  dark  period  in 
history  when  the  unlettered  hordes  of 
the  North  burst  on  the  polished  domains 
of  art  and  of  learning,  and  in  one  tide 
of  ruthless  invasion  laid  low  all  the  ves- 
tiges of  refinement,  and  bore  down  all 
the  aspiring  energies  of  genius,  th^n 
let  me  point  your  attention  to  another 
invasion  just  as  Gothic  in  its  character, 
though  not  so  widely  visible  in  its  dis- 
play— an  invasion  by  which  the  door 
of  many  an  intellectual  retreat  is  now 
no  longer  a  security  to  its  occupier,  and 
the  truly  British  maxim  of  every  man's 
house  being  his  castle  is  trampled  upon 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  an  arbitrary 
and  assumed  discretion  bv  the  constiiu- 
ted  authorities  of  the  land.  Yes !  and 
be  they  the  rulers  of  our  kingdom  or 
the  rulers  of  our  cities  who  give  their 
seal  to  these  distressing  inroads  on  the 
peacefulness  of  a  studious  habitation, 
all  the  power  which  sanctions  so  glaring 
an  injustice,  and  all  that  pageantry  of 
official  grandeur  by  which  the  solemn 
air  of  legality  is  thrown  around  it,  only 
serve  il5  connrm  the  resemblance  which 
has  now  occurred  to.  me;  nor,  should 
this  shameful  claim  be  persisted  in,  shall 
I  ever  cease  to  look  upon  it  as  the  tri- 
umph of  strength  over  principle,  the 
mournful  ascendency  of  vulgar  power 
over  the  high  prerogatives  of  the  under- 
standing. 

In  the  prosecution  pf  the  following 
discourse,  I  shall  first  submit  to  your 
attention  a  short  narrative  of  all  the  ex- 
actions and  the  services  by  which  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  in  this  our  land 
are  withdrawn  from  prayer  and  from 
the  ministry  of  the  word.  I  shall,  in 
the  second  place,  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  evils  of  this  system;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  to  recommend  some  pallia- 
tives by  which,  till  it  be  conclusively 
done  away,  a  defence  against  these  evils 
mifi^ht  be  reared  in  behalf  of  our  parish 
and  our  congregation. 

I  proceed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
narrative. 

Among  the  people  of  our  busy  land, 
who  are  ever  on  the  wing  of  activity, 
and  whether  in  circumstances  of  peace 
or  of  war.  are  at  all  times  feeling  the 
impulse  of  some  national  movement  or 
other,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
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series  of  transactions  should  be  con* 
stantly  flowing  between  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire  and  its  distant  provinces. 
There  are  the'  remittances  which  pass 
through  our  public  offices  from  soldiers 
and  sailors  in  the  service  of  Government 
to  their  relations  at  home.  There  are 
ktters  of  inquiry  sent  back  again  from 
their  relations.  There  is  all  the  cor- 
respondence, and  all  the  business  of 
draughts,  and  other  negotiations  which 
come  upon  the  decease  of  a  soldier  or  a 
sailor.  There  is  the  whole  tribe  of  hos- 
pital allowances.  There  is  Uie  paymen t 
of  pensions,  and  a  variety  of  other  items, 
of  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  kept  no 
register,  but  which  even  though  I  had, 
it  might  have  been  improper  to  sus- 
pend your  attention  any  iongor  upon  so 
strange  and  tedious  an  enumeration. 

Now,  here  lies  the  essence  of  the 
misphief  The  individuala  with  whom 
these  different  transactions  are  carried 
on  need  to  be  verified.  They  live  in 
some  parish  or  other — and  who  can  be 
fitter  for  the  required  purpose  than  the 
parish  minister  ?  He  is,  or  he  ought  to 
be,  acquainted  with  every  on^  of  his 
parishioners;  and  this  acquaintance, 
which  he  never  can  obtain  in  towns  but 
by  years  of  ministerial  exertion  amount 
thetn,  is  turned  to  an  object  destructive 
of  the  very  principle  upon  which  he  was 
selected  &r  such  a  service  It  saddles 
him  with  a  task  which  breaks  in  upon 
his  ministerial  exertions — which  widens 
his  distance  from  his  people,  and  in  the 
end  makes  him  as  unfit  for  certifying  a 
single  clause  of  information  about  them 
as  the  most  private  individual  of  his 
neighbourhood. 

Yet  so  it  is.  The  minister  is  the  or- 
.gan  of  many  a  communication  between 
bis  people  and  the  offices  in  London — 
and  many  a  weary  ^nature  is  exacted 
from  him.  and  a  world  of  management 
is  devolved  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  in- 
stead, of  sitting  like  his  fathers  in  office, 
surrounded  by  the  theology  of  present 
or  of  other  days,  he  muat  now  turn- his 
study  into  a  counting-room,  and  have 
his  (Well  ar^an^^d  cabinet  before  him. 
fitted  up  with  its  sections  and  its  other 
conveniences  for  notices  and  duplicates, 
and  ^  the  scraps  and  memoranda  of  a 
manifold  correspondence. 

But  .the  history  does  not  stop  hera 


The  example  •  of  Oovwraunent  h»B  4» 
scended,  and  is  now  ouickly  mnniiig 
through  the  whole  field  of  private  foA 
individual  agency.  The  ne^tiation  of 
the  business  of  prisse  moneys  is  one 
out  of  several  examples  which  occur  to 
me.  The  emigration  of  new  settlers  to 
Canada  is  another.  It  doer  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  act  of  Gbvemment  au- 
thorizing the  agents  in  this  matter  to  fix 
on  the  clergy  as  the  organs,  either  for 
the  transaction  of  their  business^  or  the 
conveyance  of  their  infocmation  to  the 
people  of  the  land.  But  they  find  it 
.convenient  to  follow  the  example  of 
G<)vemment,  and  have  accordingly  done 
so — and  in  this  way  a  mighty  host  of 
schedules  and  circulars  and  printed 
forms,  with  Ion?  blank  spaces  which 
the  minister  will  have  the  goodness  to 
fill  up  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  come  into  mustering  com- 
petition with  the  whole  of  his  other 
claims  and  his  other  engagements.  It 
is  true  that  the  -minister  in  this  case 
may  decline  to  have  the  goodness ;  but 
then  the  people  are  apprized  of  the  ar- 
rangement, and  trained  as  they  have 
been  too  well  to  look  up  to  the  minister 
as  an  organ  of  civil  accommodation,  will 
they  lay  siege  to  his  dwelling-house, 
and  pour  upon  him  with  their  inquiries, 
and  the  cruel  alternative  is  Itiid  upon 
him  either  to  obstruct  the  convenience 
of  his  parishioners,  and  scowl  them 
away  from  his  presence,  or  to  take  the 
whole  weight  of  a  management  that  luui 
been  so  indiscreetly  aad  so  wantonly 
assigned  to  him.  in  the  painful  strug- 
gle between  the  kindliness  of  his  nature 
and  the  primitive  and  essential  duties 
of  his  office,  he  may  happen  to  fix.  on 
the  worse  and  not  on  the  better  part  It 
was  not  reason  that  even  for  such  a  ser- 
vice I  should  leave  the  ministry  of  the 
word  and  prayer — ^but  in  an  unlucky 
moment  I  have  done  so,  along,  I  believe, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  my  brethren ; 
and  out  of  the  multitude  of  other  do- 
ings from  this  source  of  employment 
alone,  which  are  now  past  and  have 
sunk  into  oblivion,  the  simple  achieve- 
ment of  seventy  signatures  in  one  day 
is  all  that  my  dizasy  recollection  has 
been  able  to  keep  and  to  perpetuate* 

If  for  the  expediting  of  business  «« 
cjre  to  be  made  free  with  even  hy  fr% 
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7«te  indmdttals,  it  is 'not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  charitable  bodies  should  at 
all  times  look  for  our  subserriencj  to 
their  schemes  and  their  operations  of 
benevolence.  When  a  patriotic  fund, 
or  a  Waterloo  subscription,  blazes  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a  nation's  munificence 
and  a  nation's  gfatitude  before  the  pub- 
lic eye,  who  shall  have  the  hardihood  to 
refuse  a  single  item  of  die  bidden  co-. 
operation  that  i§  expected  from  him? 
Sorely  such  a  demand  as  this  is  quite 
irresistible,  and  accordinfi^Iy  from  this 
(quarter  too  heavy  a  load  of  consulta- 
tions and  certificates,  with  the  addi- 
tional singularity  of  having  to  do  with 
the  drawing"  of  money,  and  the  keeping 
of  it  in  safe  custody,  and  the  dealing 
out  of  it  in  snail  discretionary  parcels, 
according  to  the  needs  and  circum- 
stances of  the  parties — all,  all  is  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  already  jaded 
and  overborne  minister.     ^ 

But  the  greater  number  of  these  em- 
ployments, it  may  be  thought,  origin- 
ated in  our  state  of  war — and  now  that 
war  is  at  an  end,  they  will  cease  with 
the  final  winding-up  of  the  old  system. 
Oh,  no!  my  brethren.  This  great 
event  which  has  brought  peace  to  the 
whole  country,  has  brought  90  peace 
to  the  minister.  In  some  unlucky  hour 
or  other  the  Secretary^at-Wai*  seems  to 
have  had  a  conversation  with  the  Secre^ 
tary  for  the  Home  Department,  and  to 
have  supplied  him  with  the  mischiev- 
ous hint  of  how  vastly  convenient  a  set 
of  people  were  we  ministers.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  be  the  exact  account  of  the 
matter;  but  thus  mueh  I  know,  that 
some  such  hint  has  been  given,  and 
that  the  hint  is  most  assuredly  acted 
upon — for  the  practice  has  now  ^rly 
giot  in,  when  the  right  man  cannot  be 
found  for  doing  any  piece  of  provincial 
business,  just  to  hmge  it  all  upon  the 
minister.  Ay,  my  brethren,  and  should 
you  hear  of  your  minister  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  hawk- 
ers and  spirit-dealerS)  and  of  certifying 
acoordingly,  you  must  just  put  it  down 
among  the  first-fruits  of  that  precious 
system  which  has  lately  been  devised, 
and  is  now  in  a  state  of  hopeful  perse- 
viinuKe,  for  conducting  the  matters  of 
home  administration. 

I  know  not  where  this  is  to  end,  or 


what  new  and  unheard  of  duties'  are 
still  in  reserve  for  us ;  but  thus  much  I 
know,  that  they  are  in  the  way  of  an 
indefinite  accumulation.  I  have  heard 
obscurely  of  some  veiy  recent  addition 
to  our  burins,  but  of  what  it  particu- 
larly is  I  have  not  got  the  distinct  or 
the  authentic  information.  I  am  not 
civilian  enough  to  knbw  if  even  an  Act 
of  Parliament  carry  such  hn  omnipo- 
tence along  with  it  as  to  empower  this 
strange  series  of  wanton  and  arbitrary 
infringements'  on  the  individual  hours 
and  liberties  of  clergymen ;  but  I  am 
patriot  enough  to  feel  that  the  rulers'  of 
our  country  are,  for  a  trifling  accommo-' 
dation  which  they  should  contrive  to 
iind  sonrewhere  else,  barterincf '  aWay 
the  best  interests  of  its  peopTe-^that 
thtough  the  side  of  its  public  insthi^t- 
or9  they  are  reaching  a  blow  to  the 
morality  aod  principle  of  the  common- 
wealth— that  by  every  such  impolitic 
enactment  as  I  have  now  attempted 'to 
expose,  they  iire  slackening  the  circula- 
tion of  Christianity  and  all  of  its  heidth^ 
ful  and  elevating  influences  amongst" 
our  towns  and  our  families-^ that  they 
are  sweeping  away  from  the  face  of- 
every  larger  city  \h%  best  securities  for 
order  and  contentment  and  loyalty ;  nor 
should  I  wonder  if,  in  some  future  pe- 
riod of  turbulence  find  disorder,  they 
shall  rue  the  infatuation  which  led 
them  so  to  tamper  with  the  religion  of 
our  land  by  the  inroads  they  are  now 
making  on  the  duties,  and  the  cruel 
profanation  they  are  now  inflicting  on 
the  sacredness  of  its  ofliciating  minis- 
ters, t 

I  now  pass  .from  the  imposition  laid 
on  the  clergy  by  government  to  another 
set  of  impositions  still  more  grievous 
and  intolerable— ^impositions,  in  virtue 
of  which  the  city  of  our  habitation 
would  strip  its  ministers  of  all  the  com* 
fort  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  home^^ 
impositions  by  which  you  would  turn 
what  ou^rhC  to  be  a  lira  of  trnnqtrillity 
into  a  lite  of  tumult  and  distraction-— 
impositions  by  which  you  would  com- 
mit to  your  Christian  teachers  the 
burden  of  services  which  others  should 
have  borne,  and  would  offer  to  de^de 
them  into  a  truckling  subserviency 
upon  your  accommodation,  and  would 
do  what  the  sons  of  liberal  va^  genev 
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0118  accomplishment  lift  up  their  hand 
in  astonishment  at  being  told  of — ^would 
force  an  unhallowed  entrance  into  the 
retreats  of  contemplation,  and  beset  the 
study  of  a  clergjunan  with  a  tribe  of 
invasions  so  boisterous  and^  unseemly 
that  you  would  refuse  an  admittance 
for  them  into  your  own  counting-houses. 
I  will  not  detach  a  single  feature  from 
this  representation — nor  shall  I  ever 
cease  to  assert  for  the  labours  of  the 
mind  that  respect  and  that  pre-eminence 
which  have  been  hitherto  withheld  firom 
them.  I  know  it  well  that  upon  this 
subject  there  is  a  very  heavy  and  a 
very  general  obtuseness,  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  thought  are  not  understood  by 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  that 
they  do  not  readily  perceive  the  ex- 
tent of  that  mischief  which  might  be 
wrought  by  a  single  interruption — how 
one  painful  collision  with  some  clam- 
orous and  dissatisfied  petitioner  is 
enough  to  turn  the*  inner-chamber,  of 
the  mind  into  a  chaos  of  disorder,  and 
to  ui^string  for  a  day  the  whole  of  its 
delicate  machinery.  All  this,  if  poured 
into  the  ear  of  a  literary  man,  or  ad- 
dressed to  a  reading  and  a  cultivated 
public,  would  meet  ^ at  once  their  dis- 
cernment ;  and  in  their  intelligent  sym- 
pathy some  recompense  would  be  gotten 
for  the  suflTering  complained  of  But 
O,  how  cold  and  how  comfortless  it 
feels  when,  in  the  work  of  vindicating 
the  prerogative  of  intellectual  labour, 
one  cannot  but  perceive  that  he  is  lift- 
ing up  his  voice  in  a  wilderness — that 
the  whole  stream  of  his  utterance  on 
the  subject  plays  upon  the  hearer  like 
the  gibberish  of  an  unknown  tongue — 
that  an  aspect  of  dull  and  unmeaning 
wonderment  is  all  the  effect  which  your 
demonstrations  can  produce  upon  them 
— ^that  no  access  can  be  opened  up  for 
your  argument  to  understandings  which 
look  as  if  they  were  overborne  by  the 
leaden  influences  of  a  Bosotian  atmo- 
sphere!— and  how  freezing  the  mortifi- 
cation is,  none  but  he  who  has  experi- 
enced it  can  tell,  when,  on  pleading  this 
fine  and  eloquent  cause  with  one  on 
whom  wealth  has  conferred  its  eleva- 
tion, or  over  whom  office  has  spread  its 
sparkling  investiture,  it  is  found  that  all 
'a  deafened  and  absorbed  by  a  mind 
steeped  in  sordidness,  or  trenched  in  all 


the  habits  and  in  all  the  conceptions  of 
an  invincible  plebeianism. 

But  let  me  take  up  this  part  of  my 
narrative.  The  benevolent  citizens  of 
a  fprmer  age  have  thrown  an  illustra- 
tion over  this  our  town  by  the  charities 
they  have  bequeathed  to  it,  and  they 
have  devolved  upon  the  clergy  much  of 
the  management  and  much  of  the  pat- 
ronage of  these  charities.  Now,  before 
t  proceed  a  single  inch  fiirther  in  my 
statement,  I  must  here  remind  you  that 
the  question  at  present  is  not  as  to  the 
benefit  or  the  wisdom  of  any  one  of  our 
institutions — it  is  as  to  the  people  on 
whom  should  be  placed  the  burden  of 
their  manifold  and  ever-recurring  agen- 
cy. The  institutions  are  there,  and 
no  breath,  either  of  contempt  or  of  ob- 
loquy, from  me,  shall  ever  tarnish  the 
memory  of  their  founders.  I  join  is- 
sue wiUi  the  warmest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  these  philanthropic 
endowments,  in  the  principle  that  the 
business  of  every  one  of  them  must 
be  done — ay,  and  ought  to  be  dona 
most  duly,  most  vigilantly,  most  consci* 
entiously.  The  only  alternative  be- 
twixt us — and  I  call  your  distinct  at- 
tention to.it — is  from  what  quarter  of 
society  are  the  doers  to  be  furnished  t 
Whether  it  is  the'  time  of  a  clergymfui, 
or  the  time  of  a  private  citizen,  that  is 
to  be  put  into  requisition  for  this  ob- 
ject l  Is  the  encroachment  to  be  made 
on  the  public  services  of  the  one.  or  on 
the  business  and  relaxation,  and  family 
enjoyments,  of  the  other?  The  work 
must  be  done;  cuid  the  question  that 
now  lies  in  the  ante-chamber  of  your 
mind,  and  for  which  I  am  knocking  at 
the  door,  and  soliciting  you  to  step  for- 
ward and  favour  me  with  a  deliverance, 
is,  shall  it  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a 
great  j)ublic  interest,  which  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  occupy  all 
the  labourers  who  are  attached  to  it  ? 
or  shall  it  be  done,  at  the  expense  of  a 
little  ease  and  a  little  conveniency,  by 
another  set  of  labourers  ? 

This  is  the  state  of  the  competition. 
These  are  the  real  terms  of  the  contro- 
versy, of  which  I  shall  keep  a  firm  hold, 
and  to  which,  at  every  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  argument,  I  shall  never 
cease  to  re  :all  you.  I  am  aware  of  tJM 
cUuriring  that  has  been  raised  upoc 
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thifi  subject,  and  of  the  false  glare  that 
has  been  thrown  around  it  to  bewilder 
the  public  understanding,  and  how  the 
minister  who  proposes  to  retire  from  the 
business  of  a  charity  is  maligned  as  an 
enemy  to  the  charity  itself,  and — as  if 
*ae  had  no  other  field  of  usefulness  to 
cultivate,  and  no  other  walk  of  duty  to 
move  in,  and  no  other  public  service^ 
the  cla,jms  of  which  laid  it  most  imperi- 
ously upon  him  to  husband  all  the  time 
and  all  the  strength  that  he  was  master 
of — his  individual  withdrawment  from 
some  one  subordinate  employment, 
which  hundreds  could  manage  and  could 
execute,  is  counted  upon  as  a  dead  loss 
to  the  good  and  the  interest  of  society. 
Now,  all  I  aim  at  by  this,  my  brethren, 
is  to  summon. your  minds  to  the  exercise 
of  a  just  calculation,  to  look  how  the 
real  state  of  the  alternative  lies,  to  show 
you  that  the  charity  itself  is  kept  in  all 
the  entireness  of  its  unbroken  claim  on 
the  protection  of  the  community — that 
the  question  is  not  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  endowment  at  all,  but  it  is  whe- 
ther for  its  required  agency  men  are  to 
be  secluded  from  a  prior  field  of  benevr 
olent  occupation,  or  men  are  to  be  taken, 
for  the  time  that  might  well  be  spared 
&om  business  and  recreation,  out  of  the 
ranks  of  ordinary  citizenship?  Whe- 
ther the  public,  for  the  presence  of  the 
clergy  in  your  halls,  and  their  exertions 
in  your  committees  of  management,  is 
to  lose  a  portion  of  those  peculiar  ser- 
vices which,  from  the  days  of  apostolical 
institution,  they  are  destined  to  perform  ? 
or  whether  the  public,  by  the  substituted 
exertions  of  others,  is,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  so  cruel  and  so  injurious  a 
sacrifice  of  its  best  interests,  to  reap  a 
clear  addition  to  the  tribute  which  it 
draws  from  the  spirit  and  the  patriotism 
of  its  members  ? — in  one  word,  the  Ques- 
tion is.  Avhether  one  good  thing  shall  be 
don^  lor  society  at  the  expense  of  ano- 
ther good  thing,  or  both  shall  be  ren- 
dered to.  it  in  the  shape  of  two  distinct 
and  unmutilated  ofiTerings?  When  I 
tcU  you,  my  brethren,  that  I  am  for 
both,  and  that  the  whole  drift  of  my 
argument  is  on  the  side  of  two  offerings 
instead  of  one,  you  will  learn  how  to 
appreciate  that  misconstruction  by  which 
the  retirement  of  clergymen  from  the 
lecuiaritias  of  public  benevolence  is  in- 


terpreted into  a  measure  of  hostility 
against  the  public  weal,  in  any  of  its  de- 
partments ;  and  should  you,  my  friends 
ever  hear  this  good  evil-spoken  of,  you, 
I  trust,  will  not  be  put  out*  of  the  plain- 
est maxims  of  calculation  by  such  an 
outcry  as  this,  with  all  the  currency 
that  has  been  impressed  upon  it,  and  all 
the  reinforcement  it  has  gotten  from  the 
ceaseless  quavers,  both  of  male  and  of 
female  sentimentalism. 

I  trust,  therefore,  that  nothing  more 
is  necessary  for  making  good  this  part 
of  my  argument,  than  a  simple  compu* 
tation  of  the  time  by  which  the  service 
of  these  various  institutions  is  made  to 
encroach  on  the  other  duties  and  exer- 
cises of  clergymen.  To  this  point  I 
cannot  speak  from  personal  experience ; 
for  feeling  as  I  have  all  along  done,  that 
the  requisitions  in  question  were  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  ob- 
servance, I  have  declined  a  compHance 
with  them ;  but  I  am  only  speaking, 
you  will  observe,  of  the  requisitions  of 
bodily  attendance.  I  am  onlv  speaking 
of  that  branch  of  the  duties,  the  perform 
ance  of  which  calls  for  the  transference 
of  his  person  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  from  the  drudgery  of  which  a  man 
can  defend  himself  by  the  simple  act^ 
or  rather  by  the  no  act.  of  sitting 
still.  I  am  speaking  of  these  con- 
stant draughts  upon  his  bodily  pres- 
ence, which  if  he  made  it  a  point  of 
conscience  to  answer,  he  behooved  week 
after  week,  and  day  after  day,  to  be  in 
a  state  of  endless  locomotion.  As  it 
has  been  my  habit  to  dishonour  these 
draughts,  I  cannot  furnish  you  with 
any  estimate  of  the  labour  they  exact, 
from  my  actual  performance  of  it ;  but 
if  I  may  judge  from  the  exceeding  num- 
ber of  printed  circulars  which  come  in 
by  hourly  arrival,  and  keep  up  upon  me 
at  all  times  a  close  and  a  well-support- 
ed assault  of  intimations,  I  am  sure 
though  without  the  experience  of  any 
actual  doings  in  this  way — I  am  per 
fectJy  sure  that  were  I  to  obey  the  ev- 
ery call  of  these  winged  messengers, 
and  to  ply  my  weary. round  among  al. 
the  committees  which  they  announce  to 
me.  and  lo  take  my  every  turn  of  the 
bidden  attendance,  and  to  give  my  mind 
to  every  subject  of  every  deliberation  we 
are  expected  to  share  in,  and  to  bow  my 
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Bttck  to  the  burdon  of  all  the  direetor- 
ships  and  secretaryships,  and  president 
and  vice^presidentships  which  arehabh^ 
ually  laid  upon  us— *then,  my  brethren, 
might  I  retire*  from  the  ministry  oi  the 
word  and  prayer  altogether,  and  give 
not,  a'  single  half-hour,  in-  the  twehre- 
month  to  the  workof  Sabbath  prepiua* 
tion.and  bid  a  stern  refusal  to  the  every 
implorinor  call  of  the  sick  and  the  des- 
olate and  the  dying,  and  bid  a  final 
adieu  to  the  whole  business  of-Aunily 
and  household  ministrations — and;  after 
all,  on  the  strength  just  of  the  perform- 
aaoes  that  I  have  now  specified,  just  of 
the  duties  and  of  no  oth&  that  I  have 
now  touched  upon,  just  of  all  that  bus- 
tle and  variety  and  exercisevboth  active 
and  contemplative,  for  which  the  hospi^ 
tais  and' -other  charities  of  the  place 
throw  open,  a  most  ample  field  to  those 
who  chooae  to  am  bark  upon  it  their 
time  aad  their  energies*i-I  might  in 
this  way,  I  assert,  sink  all  that  ori^- 
nally  belonged  to  the  office  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel,  and  yet  earn  the  char- 
acter among  you  of  being  a  most  labo- 
rious, *hard-wrought,:painstaking,  and  in 
a^eat  variety  of  ways  most  serviceable 
mmister. 

Now  sufier  me,  my  brethren,  at  this- 
point  in  my  narrative,  most  respectfully 
to  charge  3rou  with  a  certain  taste  and 
tendency  of  your  affections,  .which  to  me 
is  a  phenomenon  of  human  character 
that  .is  inexplicable.  What  I  mean  is 
the  strong  and  insatiable  relish  which 
many  of  you  ieel,  whether  upon  the  oc- 
casions of  public  business,  or  of  social 
intercourse,  for  the  personal  exhibition 
of  your  clergyman.  Now,  to  minister 
gratification  to  this  said  relish,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  help  forward 
the  business  a  single  inch  by  his  coun- 
sel or  his  experience.  The  whole  man- 
agement could  go  on  throughout  all  its 
stages  as  well  without  him;  and  on 
wlmt  principle  it  is  that  his  mere  bodily 
presence  should  add  a  single  whit  either 
to  the  beauty  or  the  completeness  of  the 
opemtion,  is  altogether  beyond  any  tal- 
ent of  comprehension'  that  I  am  pos- 
sessed o£  But  whether  I  understand  it 
or  not,  thei  peculiarity  to  which  I  am 
adverting,  has,  you  must  permit  me  to 
say,  an  undoubted  existence  among 
yo«j  and  to  humour  itiail  that  is  neces- 


sary is  just  for  the  minister  to  lend  axi 
his  person  to  the  demands  which  an 
thus  made  on  it — and  though  silent  all 
the  while  as  a  statue,  a  mighty,  and 
what  appears  to  me  as  a  mysterious  ob- 
ject, appears  to  be  fulfilled  just  by  his 
being  there;  and  when  to  satisfy  my 
unequakd  curiosity  as  to  the  cause,  I 
have  ventured  to  put  a  question  upon 
the  subject.  I  never  yet  got  any  fiirdier 
within  the  limits  of  an  adequate  answer, 
than  metelv — that  they  liked '  to  see 
him ;  and  tEus,  with  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  solacing  an  appetite,  for 
which  I  am  sorry  I  can  get  no  better 
designation  than  a  doating  and  super- 
stitious fondness,  the  most  deep  and 
serious  invasions  core  practised  every 
day  on  the  great  province  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  And  every  spiritual 
workman  in^  our  establishment  is  sur- 
rounded by  requisitions  with  which,  if 
he  were  to  comply  to  die  amount  of  a 
very  small  fraction  indeed,  he  would  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  belabor^ 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  this  un- 
warrantable craving  after  the  man's 
bodily  appearance  that  I  complain  o^ 
for  I  most  eheerfuUv  admit,  that  there 
may  be  much  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  it ;  and  if  the  cordialities 
of  human  feeling  have  any  play  at  all 
within  his  bosom,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  look  at  such  an  ingredient  as  this 
with  an  aspect  of  severity. 

But  the  thing*  my  dear  brethren, 
which  grieves  me  is,  that  there  should 
be  among  you  such  a  low  estimate  of 
the  value  of  ministerial  time,  and  of  the 
substantial  importance  of  strictly  minis- 
terial exercises — that  because  you  do 
not  see  him  at  his  professional  work, 
the  work  should  be  counted  so  light  and 
easy  that  it  may  be  wantonly  and  at  all 
times  broken  in  upon — that  because  he 
is  not  compassed  about  with  the  insig- 
nia of  visible  employment,  he  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  have  little  or  no  em- 
ployment at  all ;  and  all  this  has  helped, 
it  has  most  powerfully  and  materially  * 
helped,  to  turn  the  stream  of  the  demand 
for  public  agency  away  from  the  haunts 
of  ordinary  merchandise,  and  to  bring 
it  in  an  overwhelming  tide  of  inunda- 
tion on  the  houses  of  your  clergymen-* 
and  it  has  well-nigh  swept  before  it  all 
that  is  primitive  and  peculiar  in  the  dn- 
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ties  of  clergymen.  It  has  helped — it 
has  most  mischievously  helped,  to  efface 
the  sacredness  of  our  office,  and  to  trans- 
form him  who  fills  it-into  a  man  of  mere 
secularities.  It  has  helped — it  has  most 
woefully  helped,  to  put  the  religious 
character  of  our  situation  into  the  back- 
ground of  public  contemplation  alto- 
fifether.  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
labour  of  such  services  as  others  should 
hare  rendered — the  weight  of  such  mani- 
fold and  oppressive  drudgeries  as  others 
should  have  borne. 

But  to  go  on  with  my  narrative.  I 
have  already  said  much  of  the  interrup- 
tion and  the  labour  which  the  public 
charities  of  the  place  bring  along  with 
them ;  and  yet  I  have  not  told  you  one 
half  the  amount  of  it.  I  have  only  in- 
sisted on  that  part  of  it  which  takes  a 
minister  from  his  house,  and  from  which 
the  minister,  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
odium,  can  at  all  times  protect  himself, 
by  the  determined  habit  of  sitting  im- 
movable under  every  call  and  every  ap- 
plication. All  that  arrangement  which 
takes  a  minister  away  from  his  house 
may  be  evaded — but  how  shall  he  be 
able  to  extricate  himself  from  the  beset- 
ting-inconveniences  of  such  an  arrange- 
H^ent  as  gives  to  the  whole  population  of  a 
neighbourhood  a  constant  and  ever-mov- 
ing tendency  toward  the  house  of  the 
mmister?  The  patronage  with  which 
I  think  it  is  his  heavy  misfortune  to  be 
encumbered,  gives  him  a  share  in  the 
disposal  of  innumerable  vacancies,  and 
each  vacancy  gives  rise  to  innumerable 
candidates,  and  each  candidate  is  sure 
to  strengthen  his  chance  of  success  by 
stirring  up  a  whole  round  of  acquaint- 
ances, who  in  the  various  forms  of  writ- 
ten and  of  personal  entreaty,  discharge 
their  wishes  on  the  minister  m  the  shape 
of  innumerable  applications.  It  is  fair 
to  observe,  however,  that  the  turmoil  of 
all  this  electioneering  has  its  times  and 
its  seasons.  It  does  not  keep  by  one  in 
the  form  of  a  steady  monsoon.  It  comes 
upon  him  more  in  the  resemblance  of  a 
hurricane ;  and  like  the  hurricanes  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  has  its  months  of  vio- 
lence and  its  intervals  of  periodical  ces- 
sation. I  shall  only  say,  that  when  it 
does  come,  the  power  of  contenlplation 
takes  to  herself  wings  and  flees  away. 
She  cannot  live   and  flourish  m  the 


whirlwind  of  all  that  noise  and  confusion 
by  which  her  retreat  is  so  boisteiously 
agitated.  She  sickens  and  grows  pale 
at  every  quivering  of  the  household  bell, 
and  at  every  volley  from  the  household 
door,  by  which  the  loud  notes  of  impa- 
tience march  along  all  the  passages, 
and  force  an  impetuous  announcement 
into  every  chamber  of  the  dwelling-place. 
She  finds  all  this  to  be  top  much  for  her. 
These  rude  and  incessant  visitations  fa- 
tigue and  exhaust  her,  and  at  length 
banish  her  entirely ;  nor  will  she  suffer 
either  force  or  flattery  to  detain  her  in  a 
mansion  invaded  by  the  din  of  such  tur- 
bulent and  uncongenial  elements. 

But  though  I  talk  of  cessations  and 
intervals,  you  are  not  to  suppose  that 
there  are  ever  at  any  time  the  intervals 
of  absolute  repose.  There  is  a  daily  vis- 
itation, though  it  is  only  at  particular 
months  that  it  comes  upon  you  with 
all  the  vehemence  and  force  of  a  tor- 
nado. There  was  of  late  an  unceasing 
stream  of  people  passing  every  day 
through  the  house,  and  coming  under 
the  review  of  the  minister  on  their  road 
to  the  supplies  of  onlinary  pauperism. 
This  formed  part  of  the  prescribed  con- 
veyance through  which  each  of  them 
trust  to  find  their  way  to  the  relief  that 
they  aspired  afler.  This  always  secured 
a  levee. of  petitioners,  and  kept  up  a 
perennial  flow  of  applications,  varying 
in  rapidity  and  fulness  with  the  difii 
culty  of  the  times — but  never,  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  experience,  sub- 
siding into  a  rill  so  gentle  that  it  only 
ministered  delight  and  refreshment  to 
the  bosom  by  the  peacefulness  of  its 
murmurs.  Oh,  no!  my  brethren — there 
is  a  something  here  about  which  our 
tearful  sons  and  daughters  of  poesy  are 
most  miserably  in  the  wrong.  I  know 
that  they  have  got  many  fine  things  to 
say  about  the  minister  of  a  beneficent 
religion  having  a  ready  tear  for  every 
suflfering,  and  an  open  ear  for  every 
cry,  and  room  in  his  house  for  every 
complainer,  and  room  in  his  heart  for  a 
distinct  exercise  of  compassion  on  the 
needs  and  the  distresses  of  every  afflicted 
family,  and  an  open  door  through  which 
the  representations  of  dejected  human- 
ity may  ever  find  a  welcome  admittance, 
and  a  free  unoccupied  day  throughout 
every  hour  of  which  it  is  his  part  to 
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act  the  willing  friend  of  his  pamliion*- 
erS;  and  to  yield  the  alacrity  of  his  im- 
mediate attentions  in  behalf  of  all  the 
wants  and  a/1  the  \i'Tetchedne8s  that  is 
among*  them.  Yes !  all  this  ought  to  be 
done,  and  a^«nts  should  be  found  for 
the  doing  of  it  But  the  minister  is  not 
the  man  who  can  do  it.  The  minister  is 
not  the  man  who  should  do  it.  And 
beiset  as  we  are  on  the  one  hand  by  a 
hard  and  a  secular  generation,  who, 
without  one  sigh  of  remorse,  could  see 
every  minister  of  the  city  sinking  the 
spiritualities  of  his  ofRce  under  the 
weight  of  engagements  which  they 
themselves  will  not  touch  with  one  of 
their  fingers :  and  deafened  as  we  are 
on  file  other  band  by  the  outcry  of  pul- 
mg  sentimentalists,  who  without  thought 
and  without  calculation  would  r^- 
ize  all  the  folly  and  all  the  fondness  of 
their  fancy  sketches  upon  us,  I  utterly 
refuse  the  propriety  of  all  these  services 
— and  yet  proclaiming  myself  the  firm, 
the  ardent,  the. devoted  friend  of  the 
poor,  do  I  assert  these  advocates  of  theirs 
to  be  the  blind  supporters  of  a  S3rstem 
which  has  aggravated  both  the  moral 
and  the  physical  wretchedness  of  a  most 
cruelly  neglected  population. 

But  I  must  bring  my  narrative  to  a 
close.  There  are  many  other  miscel- 
laneous items  of  employment  which  I 
have  neither  time  nor  recollection  for 
enumerating.  Many  of  the  admittances 
.nto  the  charity  schools  of  the  place  are 
granted  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 
minister.  Many  statements  about  the 
circumstances  of  people,  as  if  he  were 
at  all  a  fit  hand  for  an  office  so  invidious 
and  so  indelicate,  will  only  be  received 
on  the  attestation  of  a  minister.  The 
petitions  for  exemption  from  taxes  nlust 
be  signed  by  a  minister.  The  petitions 
for  exemption  from  road-money  must 
be  signed  by  a  minister.  The  former 
of  these  two  last  is  an  imposition  laid 
on  us  by  Oovernment — the  latter  is  a 
county  or  a  municipal  imposition.  But, 
indeed  it  is  not  oi  much  consequence 
to  advert  to  this  distinction.  Our  state 
and  our  provincial  and  our  city  rulers 
are  all  equally  defaulters  in  this  respect 
— ^that  they  have  all  a  most  invincible 
appetite  for  the  aid  and  information  of 
the  minister — that  from  every  quarter, 
whether  of  civil  or  of  political  regula- 


tion, there  is  a  constant  tftnde&ey  ti 
draw  upon  the  time  and  the  services  of 
the  minister — that  this  is  ^t  ripening 
into  all  the  stability  o(  a  familiar  and  a 
customary  practice^— that  every  year  ii 
separating  ^he  clergy  of  our  Established 
Church' by  a  wider  interval  from  all  the 
proper  and  peculiar  duties  of  their  em- 
ployment— and  that  up  from  the  high 
court  of  Parliament  down  to  the  hum 
blest  corporations -of  the  land,  there  is  a 
general  and  alarming  process  now  in 
full  operation  to  transform  and  to  seca^ 
larize,  and  I  add,  most  woefully  to  de- 
grade  us. 

I  will  not  speak  nt  length  just  now 
about  the  mischievous  efiect  of  all  this 
on  the  sfreat  mass  of  our  population. 
We  hold  out  in  their  eyes  a  totally  dif 
ferent  aspect  from  the  ministers  of  a 
former  age.  We  are  getting  every  year 
more  assimilated  in  Took  and  in  com- 
plexion to  your  surveyors,  and  your  city 
clerks,  and  y-our  justices,  and  your  dis* 
tributors  of  stamps  and  all  those  men 
of  place  who  h«ve  to  do  with  the  people 
in  the  matters  of  civil  or  of  municipal 
agency.  Every  feature  in  the  sacred- 
ness  of  our  character  is  wearing  down 
amid  all  the  stir  and  hurry  and  hard- 
driving  of  this  manifold  officiality. 
And  thus  k  is  that  our  parishioners 
have  lost  sight  o[  us  altogether  as  theii 
spiritual  directors,  and  seldom  or  never 
come  to  us  upon  any  spiritual  errand  at 
all — but  taking  us  as  they  are  led  to  do 
by  the  vicious  system  that  is  now  in 
progressive  operation^— taking  us  as  they 
are  led  by  that  system  to  find  us,  they 
are  ever  and  anon  overwhelming  us  with 
consultations  about  their  temporalities — 
and  the  whole  flavour  of  the  spiritual 
relation  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock 
is  dissipated  and  done  away.  There  ia 
none  of  the  unction  of  Christianity  at 
all  in  the  intercourse  we  hold  with 
them ;  and  everything  that  relates  to 
the  soul  and  to  the  interests  of  eternity, 
and  to  the  religious  crire  of  themselves 
and  of  their  families  is  elbowed  away 
by  the  work  of  filling  up  their  schedules, 
and  advising  them  about  their  moneys, 
and  shuffling  along  with  them  amongst 
the  forms  and  the  papers  of  a  most  m* 
tricate  correspondence.  Time,  and  the 
concerns  and  the  managements  of  time, 
have  left  no  room  for  other  couveraaitioo ; 
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ami  oiki' poor  pemfaiBg^  and  misled  pe<H 
pie  almost  nevBT  think  of  bending^  their 
^tsteps  towards  us  on  any  other  object 
than  that  of  mere  business.  •  Bat  upon 
this  obfect  they  do  crowd  arouad  va  at 
a  rate  that  is  -incabnlafole ;  and  after 
having -enumerated  the  specific  pnrpo- 
«es,  for^Wihich  ifi  eompliance  with  our 
Qoveraiitent  and  city  reg-datioas  they 
are  led  to  rtransact  with  their  mmister, 
Tou  laye-aow  prepared  to  nnderstsind 
hcfw  the •  general  ofiect  of  the  whole' 
system  is  to  make  4ihttii  look  up  to!their 
utinister  as  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and 
infiMrmation  about  aU  the  secularities 
they  have  to  do  with,  and  that  he  is 
competent  to  famish  them  with  the 
best    advice    under  every  imaginable 


idifficcilty-^'and  that  surely  they  cannel 
trust  so  firmly  to  any  quarter  as  to  the 
reidy  friendsmp  and  the  well-exercised 
(discernment'  of  their  minister.  And 
thnsMt  is  diat  the  habit  is  now  formed 
of  repairing  to -him  with  the  strangest 
'variety  of  topics,  on  which  he  is  expected 
to  deliberate  and  to  counsel  them ;  and 
this  ultimate  effect  of  the  system  I  have 
now  been-  attemptin&f  to  expose,  forms  a 
heavy  addition  to  all  those  distractions 
which  harrow  up  the  mind,  to  all  those 
annoyances  which  surround  the  person, 
to  all  those  mei^iiesa  intrusions  which 

Sfo&ne  the  ^very  retirement,  and  fe- 
nce to  a  ^in?  of  shreds  and  patches 
the  every  intellectaal' process  of  your 
ministers. 


SERMON   XXIT. 

UhrisUan  Meekness^* 

"  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth :  but  I  saj 

'  unto  yoQ,  That  ye lesist  not  evil;  oat  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  te 

liini  the  other  also.    And  if  dny  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  hioft 

have  thy  eloak  also.    And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him  twain .    Give 

to  him  that  asketh  thee;  and  from  him  that  woald  borrow  of  thee  torn  not  thoa  away.    Yc 

have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,  and  hate  thine  enemy.    But 

'  I  say  unto  you,  Love  jour  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 

arid  firay  fbt  them  which  despiteflilly  use  you,  and  persecute  ydu ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children 

'  of  your 'Father  which  is  in  heaven ;  for  he  maketh  nis  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good, 

.^d  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust    For  if  you  love  them  whioh  love  you.  what  ro* 

ward  have  ye  7  do  not  even  the  publicans  do  the  same  1    And  ifye  salute  your  brethren  only, 

what  do  Ve  more  than  others  7  do  not  even  the  publicans  so?     Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 

as  yotfr  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perftct."— Matthew  v.  38—48. 


There  is  something  in  all  these  pre- 
cepts  that  is  apt  to  startle  and  to  per- 
pier  US;  The  selfishness  of  man,  which 
naluratiy  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive 
part  of  his  constitution,  takes  imme- 
diate «larm  at  them,  and  would  recoil 
£rom  a  morality  in  the  obsertanoe  of 
which  it  conceives  that  all  the  se^tnrities 
of  justice  be  hoovedto  be  broken  np,  and 
that  the  interest  of- every  scrupulous 
Christian  would  be  thrown  opct\  and  de- 
fenceless against  the  inroad  of  a  thou- 
sand possibilities.  If  I  am!  fanatic 
enough  to  give  to  every  on6  who  choos- 
eth  toask  of  me,  I  shall  soon  become 
as  helpless  and  as  indigent  as  any  of ' 
them.     If  in  this  age  of  splendid  en^ 


*  Pkesehed  at  Glasgow,  in  September,  1816w 
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terprises  I  accede  to  the  dcixiend  of 
every  borrower,  when— fully  bent  on 
the  airy  magnificence  of  their  own 
speculations — so  many  are  to  be  found 
who  without  one  sigh  of  remorse  wiH 
put  the  property  of  others  in  the  most 
hazardous  exposures — why,  at  this  rate 
'  I  shall  soOn  exchange  that  tranquillity 
which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
all  that  belongs  to  me  being  in  salt 
keeping,  for*  a  state  of  fearful  brooding 
anxious  insecurity.  If  I  resist  no*  the 
unfair  encroachments  of  a  neighbour 
but  rather  than  go  to  law  make  a  sur* 
render  to  him  of  the  full,  and  more 
than  the  full  of  his  iniquitous  demana, 
I  shall  soon  become  a  prey  to  the  rapa 
city  and  the  fraudulence  of  all  who  are 
around  me.     If  I  make  no  head  against 
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the  urgeucy  of  others  pljring  their  own 
selfish  exactions  on  my  time  and  my 
conveniency.  I  shall  soon  meet  with  a 
number  of  people  who  will  triumph 
over  the  facility  of  my  compliances,  and 
would  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  humble 
and  truckling  subserviency  on  all  the 
wanton  variety  of  their  inclinations. 
If  I  resent  not  the  indignity  of  a  blow, 
I  shall  throw  myself  open  to  every  deg- 
radation of  insult  and  of  violence.  And 
Astly,  if  I  shall  accomplish  so  roman- 
tic and  so  seemingly  impracticable  a 
thing  as  to  love  my  enemies,  I  invite 
their  hostility — \  set  up  in  my  own 
person  a  mark  for  all  the  attempts  of 
malignity  and  injustice  —  I  bid  the 
worst  and  the  basest  of  men  trample 
with  impunity  upon  me.  Nor  do  I 
conceive  how,  were  I  to'  pitch  my  aim 
from  this  moment  at  a  morality  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  the  eye-witnesses  of 
human  life  and  human  performance,  I 
could  be  upheld  for  a  single  month  in 
any  of  the  comforts  or  any  of  the  secur- 
ities of  my  earthly  existence. 

In  this  way  do  you  not  perceive  how 
the  mind  of  him  who  summons  up  all 
these  anticipations,  and  dwells  upon 
chem  with  such  feelings  of  disquietude 
and  alarm,  may  in  fact  be  thrown  into 
an  open  and  determined  revolt  against 
the  authority  of  these  requirements  al- 
together? Do  ^ou  not  conceive  how 
his  anger  and  hib  urgent  sense  of  inter- 
est, and  his  impatience  under  the  provo- 
.:ation  of  injustice,  and  his  dread  lest 
ihe  forbearance  laid  upon  him  in  this 
oas.sage  should  invite  ihe  repetition  of 
it— do  you  not  conceive  how  all  this 
wight  raise  up  the  feehngs  and  resent- 
laents  and  purposes  ol  the  inner  man 
W  an  actual  waifare  against  the  Law- 
gl\y.T  of  the  New  Testament?  Oh! 
mv  bremre.n,  are  tucrt;  none  here  pres- 
ent who  ^itn  vht.  }Uk*UA  of  many  grace- 
ful accomplisnineutb  U|H>a  them,  utterly 
refuse  ail  homage  to  <u3  pacific  and  the 
yielding  virtues  wiiich  jUiS  here  recom- 
mended ?  We  do  not  question  their 
integrity — we  grant  it  of  them  that 
they  have  passed  through  the  manifold 
transactions  of  business  without  the 
flaw  of  a  single  impeachment  upon 
their  reputation — we  V.now  how  proud- 
y  they  would  disdain  the  temptation 


which  offered  to  draw  them  aside  from 
the  onward  line  of  truth  and  of  recti- 
tude. But  with  all  this  stirring  sense 
of  honour  which  they  carry  in  their 
bosoms,  are  there  none  who  carry  the 
stirrings  of  a  proud  and  vindictive  jeal- 
ousy along  with  it  ?  We  allow  that  in 
the  heart  of  many  An  acquaintance 
there  is  a  high-minded  principle,  in  vir- 
tue of  which  he  moves  through  society 
without  the  taint  upon  his  character  ot 
any  one  suspicious  imputation.  But 
surely,  if  it  be  through  the  working  of 
the  same  high-minded  principle  that  he 
disdains  an  affront,  and  has  no  suflei^ 
ance  for  an  injury,  and  gives  impetuous 
way  to  all  the  movements  of  a  quick 
and  restive  indignation,  do  you  not 
see  how  possible  it  is  that  a  quality  or 
a  temper  of  the  soul  may  both  bear  the 
name  and  receive  the  homage  of  a  vir- 
tue in  the  exercise  of  which  God  is  de- 
throned from  the  sovereignty  which  be- 
longs to  Him ,  and  have  we  not  hers 
an  example  of  that  thing  which  is 
highly  esteemed  among  men  being  in 
God's  sight  an  abomination  ? 

But  the  heart  of  man  must  find  some 
other  plea  to  satisfy  it  than  its  own 
wilfulness,  and  amid  all  his  resentfui 
feelings  and  all  his  selfish  alarms  he  is 
ever  seeking  to  put  on  the  semblance 
of  principle — and  in  the  very  case  thai 
we  are  now  putting  does  he  afiect  an 
apprehension  for  the  interests  of  virtue 
— and  he  will  link  his  own  cause  with 
the  cause  of  society  at  large — and  he 
will  tell  us  that  the  unreserved  habit  of 
giving  Which  the  Crospel  recommends 
would  unhinge  the  whole  system  and 
order  of  the  community;  that  were 
Christians  to  bring  these  various  pre- 
cepts to  a  literal  and*  unreserved  fulfil- 
ment, all  industry  would  be  suspended, 
and  all  justice  be  trampled  under  foot, 
and  an  unprincipled  violence  would  walk 
at  large  over  the  face  of  the  country ; 
and  that  under  this  extravagant  doc- 
trine of  non-resistance  all  the  mounds 
of  public  and  personal  security  would 
be  swept  away,  and  that  the  painful 
spectacle  would  ever  be  offering  itself 
of  sordid  and  unrelenting  men  carrying 
it  with  a  triumphant  impunity  over  the 
weak  but  conscientious  disciples  of  t 
religion  which  taught  them  to  bend  sab- 
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mitsiTely  to  every  imposition,  and  to 
yield  an  unquestioning  compliance  with 
every  requirement 

In  this  way  you  can  conceive  how 
flelfishness  may  borrow  to  herself  some- 
thing like  the  colour  of  virtue — and  in 
her  active  resistance  to  the  virtues  of  the 
text,  she  may  have  something  at  least 
like  the  semblance  of  public  considera- 
tion to  rest  upon,  and  to  save  the  appear- 
ance of  consistency  with  this  express 
passafi^e  of  revelation,  she  will  turn  that 
branch  of  Christian  morality %f  which 
it  treats  into  a  question  of  degrees — and 
sitting  in  judgment  on  this  question,  she 
will  ask  in  how  far  we  are  to  understand 
that  a  literal  obedience  should  be  yielded, 
or  at  what  precise  point  in  the  scale  of 
hardship  and  privation  it  is  right  for  a 
disciple  of  the  New  Testament  to  make 
his  stand?  And  is  there  no  hazard, 
think  you,  in  these  circumstances,  that 
a  man  will  carry  his  patience  and  his 
meekness  and  his  long-sufienng  just  as 
far.  and  no  farther,  than  suits  the  wil- 
fulness of  his  own  inclination,  and  that 
full  license  will  be  given  to  the  spon- 
taneous movements  of  anger  and  jeal- 
ousy— and  that  by  the  weight  of  this 
combined  sophistry,  into  which  the  will 
and  the  reason  have  thrown  their  respec- 
tive elements,  the  bidden  duties  of  the 
text  will  be  completely  overborne — and 
that  thus,  afler  all,  the  counsel  of  the 
man's  own  heart  and  the  sight  of  his 
own  eyes,  will  carry  it  over  the  will  of 
God,  so  as  that  the  authority  of  these 
His  precepts  shall  be  set  aside  alto- 
gether, and  we  His  subjects  occupied 
with  the  exceptions  that  we  have  mus- 
tered up  against  the  rule  which  He  has 
delivered  to  us.  shall  lose  sight  of  the 
rule  itself  as  the  matter  of  our  most 
strenuous  and  diligent  and  pointed  ob- 
servations. 

Now,  I  count  it  a  high  point  of  Chris- 
tian disci pleship  that  when  we  sit  down 
to  the  book  of  God's  revelation,  we 
should  do  it  with  the  sense  upon  our 
hearts  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  entire 
pupilage — that  every  commandment 
which  issues  from  this  book  should  carry 
the  influence  of  its  own  direct  and  ob- 
vious authority  along  with  it — that  for 
us  to  summon  up  in  opposition  to  these 
eommandments  either  the  alarms  of 
•ellshness.  or  any  general  speculations 


of  ours  about  the  machinery  of  public 
and  political  interest  is  to  eye  this  book 
with  the  authority  of  judges,  rather  than 
to  drink  in  its  lessons  with  the  spirit  and 
the  acquiescence  of  little  children — that 
at  this  rate,  every  obligation  of  the  New 
Testament  morality  may  be  paralyzed, 
and  every  requirement  be  dethroned 
from  the  sovereignty  which  belongs  to 
it,  and  we,  instead  of  acting  our  bidden 
part  in  that  great  system  which  it  is  for 
God  alone  to  survey  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  becurings,  and  to  adjust  throughout 
all  the  intricacy  of  its  movements,  may 
be  offering  to  thwart  the  divine  will  by 
some  paltry  interest  of  our  own,  or  by 
some  no  less  paltry  but  presumptuous 
theory  to  embarrass  these  beneficent 
plans  of  administration  which  the  divine 
wisdom  has  conceived,  and  .which  the 
divine  power  will  carry  into  sure  effect 
by  the  instrumentality,  not  of  man's 
skilful  corrections,  but  of  man's  humble 
and  unresisting  obedience. 

The  wisdom  of  man  may  throw  a 
mistiness  around  the  declarations  of  the 
will  and  the  counsel  of  God ;  but  surely 
if  all  the  attempts  of  human  wisdom  to 
restrain  or  to  qualify  be  warded  away 
from  the  passage  now  before  us,  there 
cannot  be  devised  a  statement  of  mean- 
ing more  perspicuous  ^r  more  fitted  to 
find  a  direct  and  lucid  conveyance  into 
the  plainest  understanding.  Just  con- 
ceive a  han  resolved  to  bind  himself 
hand  and  foot  to  the  authority  of  God, 
and  that  he  shall  neither  flinch  from 
any  one  bidding,  however  it  may  cross 
and  gall  his  inclination,  nor  suffer  him- 
self to  be  bewildered  away  by  any  so- 
.phistry  whatever  from  the  obvious  sig- 
nification of  the  verses  which  have  now 
been  submitted  to  you — and  is  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  miss  the  sense  of  precepts 
so  clearly  and  prosaically  laid  down,  as 
— Resist  not  evil,  and  Give  to  him  that 
asketh  thee,  and  Love  thine  enemies, 
and  Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  Pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you  ? 

The  principle  of  being  resolved  at  all 
hazards  to  follow  the  will  of  God,  is  the 
main  and  the  essential  element  of  sanc- 
tification.  A  man  possessed  of  this 
principle  will  fearlessly  embark  hiniiself 
on  the  line  of  entire  and  universal  obe 
dience.    He  will  look  uf  on  this  as  hit 
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alme  business,  mad  will  pioseeate  no 
bjr-end  whatever  that  <;an  at  all  distract 
him  from  this  only  path  to  a  blis^ul 
eternity.  I  kftow  that  at  the  outset  of 
this  path  his  brooding  fancy  may  ag- 
gravate the  many  hardships  he  wUl 
have  to  encounter — ay^  and  if  he  has 
not  wound  up  his  resolves  to  that  great 
and  initiatory  principle  in  the  life  -  of  a 
Christian,  of  forsaking  all,  and  being 
willipg  to  surrender  aQ  at  the  require- 
ments of  the  one  Master  he  has  chosen, 
he  will  either  shrink  from  Christianity 
altogether,  or  take  up  with  a  diluted 
and  a  compromised  Christianity,  in  the 
service  of  which  he  will  never  earn  the 
reward  of  him  who  cleaves  with  full 
purpose  of  heart  unto  his  God.  Be  as- 
sured, my  brethren,  that  there*  is  a  eor- 
roding  wprm  throughout  the  whole 
system  of  your  religious  concerns,-  if 
there  be  not  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a 
singleness  of  desire,  and  an  unbroken 
principle  on  your  part  implieitiy  to  fi^l- 
low  wherever  the  word  of  God  shall 
lead  the  way ;  and  if  you  offer  to  ex- 
cept or  to  modify  any  obvious  precept 
of  His,  whether  it  be  on  the  impulse  of 
an  alarmed  selfishness^  or  on  some  pre- 
sumptuous speculation  of  your  own 
about  the  general  interest  of  a  world 
which  it  is  for  Htm  alone  to  manage 
and  superintend — you  just  make  a  re- 
bellious deviation  from  the  course  that 
He  has  prescribed  to  you,  ani  you  in- 
sert such  a  flaw  into  your  own  personal 
Christianity  as  violates  the  simplicity, 
and  must  eventually  mar  the  success 
of  the  whole  enterprise. 

But  if  the  alarm  be  extravagant,  and 
beyond  the  truth  of  the  case,  would  it 
not  be  well  to  reduce  and  to  quiet  it  ? 
Surely,  in  the  work  of  counting  the 
cost  of  the  tower  before  you  sit  do^^^n  to 
build  it,  if  it  be  wrong  to  make  a  flat- 
tering estimate,  it  is  also  wrong  to 
make  an  exaggerated  one  of  the  whole 
expense  and  difficulty  of  the  undertak- 
ing. It  is  true  that  whatever  the  ex- 
pense be,  you  should  have  an  hon- 
est and  entire  readiness  both  to  do 
and  to  suffer  all  things  which  you 
think,  upon  your  clear  understanding 
of  the  will  of  God,  ought  to  be  done 
and  ought  to  be  suffered.  But  fancy, 
as  I  said  before,  may  magnify 'the 
suffering ;   and  is  it  not  right  to  reduce 


the  exaggerations^  of  fiMcy-^-wheii 
conjures  up  ideal  pictures,  and  makes 
them  float  before  the  eye  of  the  mind 
in  such  a  way  as  to  terri^  and  disturb 
it?  Fancy  is  ever  lookmg  on  to  the 
possibilities  of  future  life — and 'as  she 
employs  herself  in  framincr  cases  where 
disgrace  and  .poverty  would  be  the  sure 
effect  of  a  literal  adherence  to  the  eam* 
mandments  of  God,  she  may  cause  the 
man  on  whom  she  works  to  falter  frooi 

» 

his  purgote  of  observing  theiA."  In 
other  words,  she  may-  b^t  the  com- 
mencement of  his  path  as  a  Christian 
with  such  temptations  as  he  has  not 
strength  for  ;  and  is  it  not  ri^bt-ta  allay 
the  K>rco  of  these  temptations?  -To 
enter  this  path*  with  any  dra^iHiack 
whatever  on  the  purpose  of  doing  sios- 
ply  and  entirely  wlwt  God  bids  yoit,  is 
to  enter  upon  it  with  such  a  double, 
such  an  ambiguous,  each  «t  bfoken  and 
divided  sentiment'  within  you,  as  to 
make  a  WFong  outset,  and  as  will  never 
land  you  in  a  prosperous  termination. 
If  thine  eye  be  single^  thy  whole  body 
shall  be  full  of  light. 

But  this  sad  work  of  mustering  up 
exceptions,  and  brooding  over  the  fan- 
cied impossibilities  of  me  bidden  obe- 
dience, and  grafting  our  own  moderate 
and  praeticable  system  on  the  unbend- 
ing requisitions  of  the  great  Lawgiver, 
and  garbling  the  re-cord  of  His  counsel, 
and  modifying  the  plain  and  undeniable 
sense  of  His  communications,  and  com- 
pounding matters  between  His  ^pxpreas 
authority  and  our  clmging  attachment 
to  the  ease  and  interest  of  thci  world— ^I 
say  this  work  of  secret  hypocrisy,  which 
carries  in  it  a  flinching  of  purpose  from 
the  will  of  God,  under  the  prospect  of 
some  future  and  imagined  possibilitj 
is  just  as  hostile  to  our  state  as  Chris 
tians.  as  if  the  possibility  wAre  tamed 
into  a  fact,  and  there  were  on  our  part 
a  flinching  of  performance  from  the 
will  of  God.  In  the  one  case  you  have 
a  palpable  deficiency  of  obedience  in  the 
outer  man — ^in  the  other  case,  a  con- 
cealed reservation  of  purpose  in  the  in- 
ner man,  bespeaking  such  a  radical  iin« 
fairness  of  heart  as  is  sure  to  bewilder 
all  our  perceptions  of  divine  truth,  to 
give  an  unhingement  to  all  our  princi 
pies,  to  darken  our  views  as  well  as  to 
vitiate  and  enfeeble  our  practice,  to  de- 
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pcwe  GODBdenee  from  its  supremacj,  to 
unsettle  our  faith  in  that  testimony 
which  we  are  doing  the  uttermost  to  re- 
aist  and  to  mutilate — and,  in  one  word, 
'by  provoking  the  Spirit  of  God  to  put  all 
His  counsels  and  all  His  illuminations 
awav  from  us. 

This  propensity  of  the  mind  to  run 
on  to  the  conceivable  cases  of  future  his- 
tory^  and  to  dwell  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  an  entire  and  literal  obedience 
i^ould  be  so  painful  and  so  inconven^ 
ient,  and  so  hard  in  its  consequences, 
acts  certainly  as  a  temptation,  disposing 
us  to  set  aside  the  authority  of  the  com- 
mandment Now,  it  is  observable,  that 
our  Saviour,  even  at  the  very  outset' of 
His'addresses  to  those  whom  He  called 
upon,  said  something  to  alleviate  the 
force  of  this  temptation.  He  occasion- 
ally said  whatliad  the  effect  of  mitigat- 
ing their  apprehensions  of  all  they  had 
to  lose  and  of  ail  they  had  to  suffer  in 
the  business  of  following  after  Him. 
He  did  not  call  His  disciples  to  take 
His  yoke  upon  them  without  telling 
them  at  the  same  time  that  his  yoke 
was  easy  and  His  burden  was  light. 
He  did  not  tell  them  to  seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness, 
without  telling  at  the  same  time  that 
all  other  things  should  be  added  unto 
them.  He  did  not  tell  them  that  no 
man  could  be  His  disciple  who  did  not 
forsake  all,  without  also  telliiig  them 
that  every  man  who  forsook  all  should 
receive  an  hundred-fold,  even  in  this 
life,  for  what  he  had  relinquished.  Chris- 
tians must  be  in  readiness  to  give  up 
all  for  eternity ;  but  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  apostles  did  not  tell  this  to  their 
disciples,  without  also  telling  them  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  should  meet  with 
an  abundance  of  temporal  enjoyments 
scattered  along  tlie  road  that  leads  to 
eternity.  Paul  tells  his  Christian  friends 
by  his  example  that  they  should  count 
not  their  life  dear  unto  them — but  he 
also  tells  them  that  godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well 
as  of  that  which  is  to  come ;  and  while 
all  of  them  are  made  to  know  that  the 
commandments  of  God  lie  most  indis^ 
peosably  upon  them,  they  are  also  made 
to  know  that  these  commandments  are 
not  grievous 

In  jmrsuance  of  this  method;  let  me 


not  attempt  any.  deduction  from  the  an* 
thojrity  of  any  obvious  commandment ; 
let  me  not  paralyze  unto  the  death  any 
one  of  the  precepts  before  us,  all  of 
which  have  a  livmg  power  of  obliga- 
tion ;  let  me  not  dilute  into  utter  insig- 
nificancy all  that  is  here  said  about  the 
duties  of  liberality  and  for)!»earance  and 
resistance,  and  the  love  ve  should  bear 
to  the  injurious  and  to  enemies ;  but 
let  me  conceiv%,an  honest  disciple  to 
act  upon  the  sense  and  the  unadulter- 
ated impression  of  this  passage,  and 
gathering  our  anticipations  of  his  future 
history  m)m  the  Bible  of  God  cu\d  the 
observations  of  man,  we  are  convinced 
that  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  virtues 
here  vecommended,  he  will  find  how 
much  the  terrors  of  an  alarmed  imagin- 
ation outstrip  the  realities  of  living  ex- 
perience. 

You  will  therefore  indulge  me  in  this 
way  of  it.  Instead  of  entering  directly 
into  the  business  of  explaining,  or  of 
enforcing  these  precepts,  I  meet  at  the 
very  outset  of  m^  attention  to  them  with 
a  kind  of  repulsive  suspicion  stirring  in 
my  own  heart,  and  distinctly  observable 
in  the  fears  and  dountenance  of  others, 
about  the  extent  of  their  obligation,  and 
the  practicability  of  their  follomng.  I 
make  it  my  first  and  my  foremost  ob- 
ject to  beat  down  this  suspicion,  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulty  which  flashes 
upon  me  at  the  very,  first  footstep  of 
my  beinff  introduced  into  this  field  of 
contemplation,  and,  if  possible,  to,  get  it 
disposed  of — to  do  what  I  have  already 
told  you  was  done  by  Christ  and  His 
apostles — ^to  alleviate  the  force  of  the 
temptation  which  meets  you.  not  at  the 
time  when  you  are  doing  the  require- 
ments of  this  passage,  not  at  the  time 
when  you  are  rendering  to  them  the 
obedience  of  your  actual  performances, 
but  at  the  time  when  you  should  be 
rendering  to  them  the  obedience  of  your 
honest  and  unreserved  purposes — to 
clear  t.way  the  obst^urle  which  lies  on 
the  roed  to  that  sin^rleness  of  aim  and 
that  full  determination  of  loyalty  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  without  which  the  inner 
man  is  virtually  and  substantially  in  an 
attitude  of  rebellion.  This  I  conceive 
to  be  a  right  and  a  useful  preparation 
for  the  subsequent  train  of  my  argru- 
ment,  and  I  trust  you  will  find  that 
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when  labouring,  even  on  this  prepara- 
tory ground,  a  something  might  be  met 
with  to  throw  light  on  the  passage,  and 
help  to  enforca  and  to  illustrate  the 
duties  which  are  here  laid  down  to  us. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  let  me  teJce  up 
one  of  the  exactions  which  are  before 
us,  even  the  one  by  which  we  are  re- 
quired when  smitten  on  the  one  cheek 
to  turn  the  other  also.  The  barrier 
which  I  am  attemptinf  to  remove,  and 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  an  entire  pur- 
pose to  give  to  this  precept  an  entire 
obedience,  is  the  fearful  suspicion,  that 
if  I  resent  not  the  indignity  pf  the  blow 
I  shall  throw  myself  open  to  every  de- 
gradation of  insult  and  of  violence.  Now, 
if  I  can  remove  this  barrier,  I  shall  clear 
away  from  the  commencement  of  the 
path  of  practical  obedience  a  tempta- 
tion which,  if  yielded  to,  will  vitiate 
that  commencement.  I  shall  remove  a 
temptation  in  virtue  of  which  a  man's 
initiatory  attitude  may  become  a  wrong 
one.  I  shall  remove  a  temptation  which, 
by  poisoning  and  diluting  the  purposes 
of  the  mind,  will  infallibly  impair  even 
the  visible  aspect  of  the  man's  obedi- 
ence, and  take  away  from  the  entireness 
of  his  outward  performances.  I  am  not 
at  present  standing  on  the  high  ground, 
that  even  though  every  species  of  degra- 
dation and  violence  should  be  the  result 
of  an  unexcepted  adherence  to  the  will 
of  Grod,  they  lorra  but  a  small  surrender 
when  put  by  the  side  of  a  reversion  so 
splendid  as  an  eternity  of  secure  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  I  am  not  admit- 
ting the  justness  of  this  fearful  antici- 
pation and  then  closing  with  you  on  the 
principle,  that  though  it  were  realized, 
that  would  merely  be  laying  upon  you 
the  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a 
moment,  and  is  as  nothing  to  the  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
This  is  firm  and  solid  ground  at  all 
times  to  stand  upon  ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  it  is  not  necessary  to  repair  to 
it.  Instead  of  meeting  the  fearful  an- 
ticipation in  this  way,  I  altogether  re- 
fuse the  justness  of  it  I  deny  the  fact 
that  degradation  and  violence  will  ensue 
to  any  Christian  from  his  passive  recep- 
tion of  a  blow,  submitted  to  'under  the 
force  of  a  religious  principle,  and  borne 
with  an  uncomplaining  meekness  of 
temper,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that 


elevated  sense  of  duty  which  spreadf  an 
aspect  of  sacredness  over  the  whole  of 
bis  observable  history.  If  you  are  kep* 
from  the  full  purpose  of  submitting 
yourself  to  the  precept  in  question  by 
an  apprehension  3f  the  indignities  which 
the  fulfilment  of  it  might  heap  upon 
you,  then  I  might  say  that,  however 
well  founded  the  apprehension  should 
be,  it  is  not  enough  to  dissipate  the 
obligation  of  a  mandate  issued  from  the 
legislature  of  heaven  in  terms  of  such 
round  and  unqualified  deliverance  as  are 
employed  in  the  text 

This  is  what  I  might  say ;  but  I  am 
enabled  to  say  more — that  the  tempta- 
tion is  a  mere  fictitious  image  conjured 
up  by  the  fancy  of  man,  ever  breeding 
some  extravaofance  or  other  to  aqitate 
and  disturb  him.  Or  goto  the  essential 
fountain  of  the  matter^-that  is,  to  the 
fabrication  of  him  in  whom  the  power 
of  misleading  and  deluding  the  children 
of  Adam  is  vested  for  a  season,  even 
the  father  of  lies,  whose  delight  it  is  to 
lay  some  specious  imposition  or  other 
before  the  eye  of  the  mind,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  in  upon  the  universal- 
ity of  its  purposes,  and  painfully  disturb- 
ing its  aspirations,  in  its  initiatory  en* 
deavours  after  a  pure  and  holy  and  com- 
plete and  withal  an  unexcepted  obedi 
ence.  Now,  my  brethren  do  you  come 
forward  and  ask  me  what  it  is  that  en- 
titles me  to  meet  the  apprehension  in 
Question  by  such  a  direct  and  immediate 
denial  ?  I  again  repeat  my  contradic- 
tion to  it.  and  I  avow  that  I  have  at 
this  moment  as  many  arguments  upon 
which  to  rest  the  evidence  of  this  con- 
tradiction as  there  are  human  hearts  and 
human  countenances  before  me.  1  am 
supposing  an  humble  and  devoted  fol- 
lower of  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  all  the 
due  meekness  of  the  Christian  temper, 
and  all  the  lofly  determination  of  Chris> 
tian  principle,  passively  to  take  the  blow 
that  has  been  infiictcd  on  him ;  and  the 
question  I  have  t/D  put  is — where  shall 
we  find  a  man  who.  under  such  impres- 
sive circumstances  as  these,  will  be 
monster  enough  to  repeat  that  blow  I 
Sure  I  am,  that  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  random  and  indiscriminate 
multitude  before  me,  there  is  not  a  single 
individual  can  be  fixed,  upon  who  could 
thus  brutally  wanton  it  over  the  meek 
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and  unresistiofi;  attitude  of  the  synt 
who  stood  before  him.  Oh,  no!  my 
brethren,  there  is  not  one  of  you  who, 
under  the  power  of  that  moral  recoil 
which  woula  come  upon  your  heart  and 
bear  down  all  the  vindictive  purposes 
that  stirred  in  it — there  is  not  one  of  you 
who  would  not  feel  as  irresistibly  held 
back  from  the  act  of  repetition  as  if  the 
lifted  arm  were  arrested  in  its  midway 
course  by  a  stroke  of  palsy,  or  the  God 
of  heaven,  interposing  at  the  critical 
moment  in  behalf  of  His  faithful  ser- 
vant, had  by  a  single  miracle  willed  all 
its  energies  away  from  it.  Could  a 
single  man  be  fixed  upon  who  under- 
stood  not  what  this  recoil  was,  and  had 
the  atrocity  of  character  to  inflict  the 
second  blow  on  the  cheek  that  was 
turned  to  receive  it,  the  cry  of  execration 
from  all  his  fellows  would  come  upon 
him  in  one  tide  of  overwhelming  chas- 
tisement, and  turning  him  into  a  victim 
of  public  wrath,  would  hunt  him  away 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  society.  Now, 
what  is  this  to  say  but  that  the  suspicion 
in  question  is  a  bugbear  ?  It  has  done 
a  world  of  mischief  by  seducing  many 
an  inquirer  from  the  singleness  of  a 
resolved  loyalty  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
and  after  all  it  gives  evidence  to  the 
author  from  whom  it  comes  by  turning 
out  to  be  a  falsehood.  It  is  hard,  in- 
deed, that  that  apprehension  should  cor- 
rupt the  initiatory  attitude  of  the  soul, 
and  should  make  it  hesitate  about  the 
extent  of  that  obedience  that  it  is  to 
render  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  and 
should  detract  from  the  entireness  of  its 
resolution  to  follow  Him  fully,  and  to 
cleave  to  Him  with  full  purpose  of 
heart;  and  it  crowns  the  hardship  of 
the  whole  circumstance  when  the  thing 
apprehended  is,  after  all,  nothing  better 
than  a  phantom  flitting  before  the  eye 
of  a  misled  imagination.  The  thing 
apprehended,  my  brethren,. will  not  hap- 
pen. God  has  provided  against  it  in 
the  moral  constitution  of  the  species. 
He  who  wields  an  omnipotent  sway 
over  the  movements  of  the  spirit  as  well 
as  over  all  the  elements  of  die  material 
creation,  can  turn  the  heart  of  every 
man  whithersoever  He  will,  and  bind 
its  every  impulse  towards  the  accom- 
pli! hment  of  His  promises  in  behalf  of 
the.  meek  and  the  righteous  and  the  god- 


ly. Out  of  the  matenals  of  huma^ 
character  as  it  exists  in  society — deeply 
tainted  and  vitiated  as  it  is-  by  that  said 
hereditary  disease  which  our  first  pa- 
rents have  entailed  upon  us — even  out 
of  these  materials  can  God  create  a 
shield  of  protection  for  His  servants 
which  shall  compass 'them  about,  and 
spread  over  them  such  a  mantle  of  se- 
curity as  will  leave  them  safe  to  go 
throughout  all  the  departments  of  busi- 
ness and  of  intercourse,  and  to  carry 
a  most  literal,  a  most  scrupulous,  a 
most  exact  obedience  to  all  His  re- 
quirements along  with  them.  Your 
own  experience  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  this  in  as  far  as  the  particular  re- 
quirement I  am  now  insisting  on  is 
concerned.  The  man  who  fearlessly 
commits  himself  to  the  performance  of 
this  requirement,  up  to  the  last  jot  and 
tittle  of  it,  foolishly  scrupulous  as  he 
may  be  thought,  and  fanatic  as  he  mav 
be  called,  will  compel  the  homage  of  all 
his  acquaintances,  and  no  hand  will  ever 
rise  in  violence  against  him.  and  he  will 
move  his  protected  way  throughout  all 
the  heats  of  human  assailment;  and 
instead  of  that  indignity  with  which  the 
false  tempter  tried  to  scare  him  away 
from  the  doing  of  the  commandments, 
he  will  find  that  the  faithful  God  has 
overshadowed  him  with  a  canopy  of 
defence,  and  placed  the  homage  of  ten- 
derness, and  the  salutations  of  respect 
and  the  soothing  civilities  of  friendship 
and  cordial  admiration  on  every  side  of 
him. 

Speaking  on  the  mere  probabilities 
of  human  experience,  I  assert  it  of  this 
man  that  he  stands  greatly  less  exposed 
to  the  outbreaks  of  rudeness  or  of  vio- 
lence than  he  who  has  cast  ofl*  the*  spirit 
and  the  authority  of  this  passage  alto- 
gether, and  who  is  jealous  of  his  hon- 
our, and  proudly  disdainful  of  every 
encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and 
stands  on  the  ready  tiptoe  of  vindica- 
tion for  every  one  aflront,  real  or  imag* 
inary.  The  passive,  unresisting  Chris- 
tian may,  according  to  the  alarms  of 
nature,  be  looked  upon  as  exposed  to 
every  blast  of  human  violence — but  lei 
him  endure  to  the  end.  and  let  faith 
banish  these  alarms,  and  let  him  keep 
an  unsullied  and  un mutilated  integrity 
of  obedience,  and  let  him  embaiK  on 
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^e  field' of  duty  irith  the  single  princi- 
ple of  acting  up  to  all  the  requirements, 
juid  be  will  find  how  the  field  brightens 
and  beautifies  before  him  by  eveiy  foot- 
step of  his  advancement  He  will  find 
that  in  the  keeping  of  the  command- 
ments there  is  e^reat  reward.  He  will 
:find  the  groundlessness  of  those  many 
ftpprehenstons  >by  which  the  great  ene- 
my of  mankind  tried  to  deter  him  from 
the  service  of  heaven's  Master,  and  an 
obedience  to  heaven's  Lord.  AAidfor 
the  future  exposure  to  malignity  and 
rudeness  by  which  he  tried  to  scare  him 
away  from  the  path  that  leads  to  eter* 
nity,  he  will  find  that  even  in  time  the 
kindliness  of  every  eye  will  be  drawn 
towards  him,*and  all  hostility  and  vio** 
lence,  as  if  arrested  by  the  omnipotence 
of  a  charm,  will  be  cleared  away  from 
his  footsteps. 

-  Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  point 
your  attention  to  the  beautiful  harmony 
that  subsists  between  all  this  experience 
and  the  promises  of  Scripture.  The 
meek,  one  would  think,  are  >  ready  to  be 
overborne  by  surrounding  violence,  and 
fet  God  says  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
Mtrth.  The  man  who  fears  God,  and 
reads  this  passage  of  His  communica- 
tion, will  love  his  enemies;  and  God 
says — I  will  make  the  enemies  of  him 
who  fears  me  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 
Oh  !  pause,  pause,  my  brethren,  ere  you 
sufier  any  apprehension  whatever  to  mu- 
tilate the  entireness  of  that  prescriptive 


ico^e  which  the  Author  ahd  PiuiiAer  of 
our  faith  has  bequeathed  to  us;  and 
when  I  think  of  duties  being  ours  aind 
events  being  God's — when  I  think  of 
His  absolute  control  over  the  events  of 
human  society,  and  how  He  can  turn- 
the  heart  of  man  whithersoever  He  will 
—when  I  thinlr  of  the  way  in  which 
He  has  shielded  the  human  species 
fit)m  -the  violence  of  the  inferior  crea- 
tion, even  by  putting  the  f6iar  of  man 
and  the  dread  of  man  upon  all  animals 
—when  I  think  of  the  way  in  which 
He  has  shielded  the  passive  recipients 
of  a  blow  from  the  violence  of  their  own 
species,  by  all  those  checks  of  delicacy 
and  feeling  which  he  hath  laid  on  the 
whole  mass  of  human  societ3r — when  I 
fiiirther  think  of  the  harmony  between 
this  portion  of  human  experience  and 
the  promises  of'  the  Bible,  and  I  take  a 
survey  of  the  extent  of  these'  promises, 
I  must  protest  against  admitting  tile 
fear  of  any  consequences  whatever  from 
trenching  on  the  entireness  of  our  pur- 
pose to'  yield  an  undeviating  adherence 
to  the  precepts  of  the  Bible ;  but  know- 
ing that  all  these  consequences  are  ill 
His  hand  and  under  His  absolul^e  direct 
tion,  let  us  prove  how  fearlessly  we  con- 
fide in  the  providence  and  iaithfiilnessr 
of  God  by  the  evidences  of  a  close,  an 
assiduous,  and  an  unexcepted  observa- 
tion carried  round  the  whole  compass 
and  extent  of  the  revealed  law  of  Got!. 
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The  Silver  Shrines,* 


"  For  a  certain  man,  named  .Demetrius,  a  ulversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  .Diana, 
brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  craflsmen ;  whom  he  called  together  with  the  workmen  oflikt 
occupation,  and  said,  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth." — Acts  xix.34,95. 


There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  cer- 
tain air  of  secularity  and  of  week-day 
earthliness  might  be  imparted  to  a  pul- 
pit demonstration.  It  might  be  done 
by  a  preacher  who  pitches  no  higher 
than  a  woridfy  system  of  morals-^who 
founds  it  on  the -inferior  principles  of  in- 
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terest  and  a  reputation  among  men — 
who  banishes  away  from  it  au  that  it 
heavenly  and  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel — aind  who.  While  he 
pursues  the  details  of  civil,  and  social, 
and  domestic  economy,  seems  animated 
by  nothing  else  than  that  bare  conside- 
ration- of  propriety  w^iich  it  is  competent 
for  any  man  to  entertain,  though  he 
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Mi&er  look'tipward  toOod  nor  onward 
to  the  judgment  that  is  in  reserr^  Ibr 
him.  Let  -It  never  be  forgt>tte»v  that 
even  in  that 'heart  where  the  sjnritiiftii- 
ties  of  faith  have  no  oceupation — thait 
even  in  the  bosom  of  him  who  never 
heeds  his  God,  or  ca8t9  one  earnest  Te- 
gard  towaards  the  book  of  that  message 
whieh-teports  tous  His doetrine'and'^His 
will,  there'  may  be  a  strong  sense'  o[ 
moral  rectitude,  and  a  strong  suscepti- 
bility to  many  of  the  finest  touches  of 
moral  delicacy,  and  a  ready  movement 
of  consent  and  of  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses of  honour  and  compassion '  and 
generosity,  and  all  that  is  laudable  or 
engaging  in  such  a  character  may  be 
either  exeftiplified  in  the  life,  or  urged, 
and  urged  most  eloquently  from  the  pul- 
pit; and  yet.  neither  in  the  one  nor  in 
the  other  may  there  be  a  single  thought 
beyond  the  world,  or  a  single  virtue 
which  shall  'not  imd  in  the  world  all  its 
acknowledgment  and  all  its  reward. 

But  again,  there  may  to  the  eye  and 
the  apprehension  of  some  be  the  very 
same  air  of  secularity  in  the  lucubra- 
tions of  him  who  wants  to  preach  the 
whole  ffvstera  of  human  life  with  the 
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entire  spirit  of  the  New  Testament-^-of 
him  who  is  for  carrying  forward  its 
strictest  and  its  loftiest  requisitions  into 
all  the  manifold  varieties  of  human  ex- 
perience— of  him  who  would  like  to  ex- 
alt the  character  of  the  species  from  their 
affection  for  the  things  which  are  below 
to  a  supreme  and  predominant  affection 
for  the  things  which  are  above — of  him 
who  would  not  be  for  letting  down  by  a 
single  step  the  spiritual  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  would  like  to  fix  and  to  realize 
it  on  all  the  concerns  of  life  and  on  all  the 
actual  business  of  society.  For.  you  will 
observe,  that  the  lessons  of  theology  may 
be  dealt  out  to  an  audience  in  the  terms 
of  an  abstract  and  lofty  representation, 
and  its  well-built  system  of  articles  may 
be  made  to  carry  along  with  it  the  con- 
sent of  every  understanding,  and  its 
paramount  authority  over  all  the  wishes 
of  nature  and  of  interest  may  be  strenu- 
ously asserted  on  the  one  side,  and  be 
as  unresistingly  acquiesced  in  on  the 
other,  and  all  this  without  one  stretch 
of  application  to  the  familial  ities  of  the 
living  and  the  acting  man.  And  when 
this  work  of  application  is  attempted*-* 
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when  the  efibrt  is  miadef  by  Ihe  preadher 
to  transplant  this  style  of  Christianity 
firom  speculation  into  praotioe— when, 
for  this  purpose,  he  fi>llows  your  every- 
'day  path^  and  steps  orer  the  threshold 
of  your  family,  and'  takes  account  of 
your  doings  m  the  mcu'ket-place-,  and 
thrusts  himself  into  the  very  heart  'o( 
the  seciikrities- which  engage  you, -and 
haunts>the  very  footsteps  you  take  from 
onetiiansaction  to  another,  and  from  one 
company  to  another,  and  keeps  a  wake- 
ful eye  on  alL  the  details  of  your  evev- 
mo ving  history,  andy  in « « •  word,  •  holds 
the  faithful  mirror  to  aU  that  meets  you, 
and  takes 'you  up  from  Sabbath  to  8ab- 
batht  why^'it  may  be  felt  by  some  that 
in  the  fact  of  doing  so  the  teacher  of 
Christianity  is  inflicting  upon  it  an  elu- 
sive desecration — that  he  is  spreading  a 
hueof  earthlinessover-it — that  he  is  de- 
basing his  subject  by  the  vulgarities  of 
tame  and  erdinary  experience-^that  -he 
is  letting)  in  upon  a  hallowed  field  such 
a  plain  mmiliaritv  of  coloring  as  goes  te 
mar  and  to  viorate  the  sanctity  of  its 
complexion,  and  making  an  invasion  on 
the  dignity  of  that  pulpit  which  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  promulgation  of 
religious  truth  in  its  most  abstract,  gene 
ral,  and  elevated  form. 

■Now,  before  I  proceed  to  any  further 
explanations,  I  'must  ofier  my  protest 
aguinst  the  whole  drifl  and  tendency.of 
such  an  argument  as  the  one  I  am  now 
adverting  to.  I  assert,  with  the  most 
unqualified  earnestness,  that  Christian* 
ity  is  the  religion  of  life,  and  will  bear 
to  be  carried  in  the  whole  extent  of  her 
spirit  and  of  her  laws  throughout  all  th^ 
haunts  imd  varieties  of  human  inter- 
course— that  her  high  pretension  is  to 
subordinate  the  every  doing  and  the 
every  interest  of  man  to  the  regimen  of 
her  own  unbending  authority — that  ip 
her  strictest  and  most  essential  charac- 
ter she  may  be  introduced  into  th^  busi- 
est wcdks  of  society,  and  there  uphold 
her  disciples  in  the  exercise  of  that  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity  which  she 
lays  upon  them  ^  and  in  opposition  to 
all  the  alleged  impracticabilities  which 
are  conceived  to  Ite  in  the  way  of  her 
fujl  establishment  over  the  acts  and  the 
consciences  of  our  species,  do  I  aver,  that 
if  she  cannot  be  practical  neither  ought 
she  to  be  preached — ^that  if  there  be  some 
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myincihle  necessity  why  she  should  be 
banished  from  any  one  of  your  employ- 
ments througfh  the  week,  then  she  ought 
to  be  banished  from  every  one  of  our 
pulpits  upon  the  Sabbath — that  she  is 
either  everything  or  nothing — that  she 
knows  of  no  compromise  between  her 
own  laws  and  the  maxims  of  the  world 
by  some  expedient  of  time-accommodat- 
ing conformity — that  she  disclaims  all 
these  midway  adjustments  entirely — 
and  if  she  is  deposed  from  her  right  of 
paramount  control  over  all  the  conceiva- 
ble cases  of  human  conduct,  then  let  her 
also  be  deposed  from  the  ostensible  place 
she  now  holds  in  the  eye  of  the  country 
— let  her  very  name  be  given  up  to  pub- 
lic scorn — let  her  forthwith  be  aban- 
doned to  the  utter  contempt  and  negli- 
gence of  mankind. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
safe  alternative  between  an  entire  Chris- 
tianity and  no  Christianity  at  all — that 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament  ad- 
mits of  no  partitioning  whatever — that 
what  it  professes  to  do  is  either  thor- 
oughly to  reform  the  world,  or  to  bring 
the  world  under  the  burden  of  a  right- 
eous and  unescapable  condemnation — 
and  that  whoever  the  individual  be  who 
refuses  to  give  up  his  conformities,  and 
to  drink  in  the  pure  and  unqualified 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  and^  fearlessly  to  re- 
nounce all  for  eternity,  and  to  give  his 
honest  and  aspiring  energies  to  the  love 
of  God  and  a  patient  waiting  for  Christ, 
let  him  plead  obstacles  aud  impossibili- 
ties as  he  may,  he  has  chosen  to  abide 
with  a  world  which  the  Bible  represents 
to  be  lying  in  wickedness — ^he  keeps 
him  by  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction — ^he  turns  a  deaf  ear  from 
the  call  to  glory  and  to  virtue — he  winds 
not  up  his  resolves  to  the  pitch  of  a  fair 
and  honest  consent  to  Christianity — ^he 
)s  not  willing  to  forsake  all  in  the  act  of 
following  after  Jesus,  or  to  be  entirely 
what  He  would  have  him  to  be.  or  to  do 
entirely  what  He  would  have  him  to  do. 

I  feel  urged  to  these  observations  by 
the  power  and  the  pre  valency  of  a  senti- 
ment which  I  know  to  exist  among  you 
— that  the  realities  of  actual  experience 
ofTer  an  insurmountable  barrier  against 
the  lessons  of  Christianity  in  all  the  ful- 
ness and  variety  of  their  application — 
that  what  may  sound  very  well  from  the 


pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  is  altogether  in 
applicable  to  the  familiar  and  every-day 
practice  of  the  week — that  what  the 
preacher  can  dress  out  to  your  delighted 
imaginations  in  the  form  of  a  very  spe* 
cious  and  imposing  plausibility,  must 
just  be  thrown  aside  and  forgotten  when 
you  repair  to  the  scenes  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandise, and  get  involved  in  the  com- 
mon run  of  its  calls  and  its  temptations 
and  its  cares — that  some  mysterious  ne- 
cessity exists  upon  earth  for  binding 
down  all  who  live  in  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  conformity — that  it  is  utterly 
impossible,  under  the  actual  habits  and 
arrangements  of  society,  to  sustain  the 
lofty  practice  or  the  lony  tone  of  a  mo- 
rality that  is  bent  on  the  themes,  and 
the  contemplations,  and  the  spiritual  ex- 
ercises of  a  celestial  world  : — ^in  a  word, 
that  you  are  living  in  this  world,  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  it  is  a  world 
which  raises  an  unconquerable  obstruc- 
tion to  the  purity  and  the  elevation  of 
the  New  Testament — and  in  this  way 
has  religion  in  the  eyes  of  thousands  got 
a  visionary  character  impressed  upon  it 
It  is  dethroned  from  the  authority  of  a 
real  and  a  living  principle  of  conduct — 
it  is  reduced  to  an  unsubstantial  mock- 
ery, which  may  recur  at  intervals  like  a 
Sabbath  charm  upon  the  ear,  without 
either  entering  the  heart  or  vivifying 
the  practice — and  thus  with  many,  and 
very  many,  who  neither  question  its 
truth,  nor  resist  its  orthodoxy,  nor  tram- 
ple upon  its  ordinances,  nor  vilify  nox 
arraign  its  ministers  as  the  useless  ad- 
vocates of  an  impracticable  system,  is  il 
treated  as  a  phantom  of  no  po^er — a 
voice  of  no  import  and  no  signiBcancy. 
Now,  how  can  you  get  ai  this  very 
deep  and  general  impression  so  as  to 
reason  it  away,  without  descending  upon 
that  very  field  of  experience  on  which  it 
flourish eth  ?  How  can  you  accomplish 
the  dislodgment  of  it,  but  by  stepping 
abroad  on  that  arena  where  its  founda- 
tions are  laid  ?  How  can  you  demolish 
this  stronghold  of  resistance  without 
taking  an  account  of  the  pieces  which 
compose  it.  and  attending  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  framed  together,  so  as  to 
raise  that  fabric  which  it  is  our  object  to 
destroy  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  the 
argument  we  have  stated  be  carried  ta 
its  right  conclusion  without  going  into 
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iTf  tails  ?  witho  It  touching  upon  the  force 
of  those  temptations  which  are  felt  ev- 
ery (^ay  at  your  shops  and  in  your  count- 
ing-Kouses  ?  without  accompanying  you 
into  the  varied  haunts  and  operations  of 
merchandise  1  and  finally,  without  bor- 
rowing an  aid  from  the  light  of  such 
demonstrations  as  will  both  serve  to  es- 
tablish a  point  in  political  economy,  and 
show  the  applications  to  life  and  to  busi- 
ness which  may  be  drawn  from  the  mo- 
rality of  the  New  Testament  ? 

But  this,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
may  in  the  eyes*  of  some  throw  a  revolt- 
ing air  of  secularity  over  the  whole  spec- 
ulation. It  may  be  offensive  to  the  un- 
accustomed ears  of  those  who  like  to 
hear  nothing  but  the  transmuted  ortho- 
doxy of  former  days  in  its  most  general 
and  unbending  form,  and  are  forgetful 
all  the  while  of  the  minutely  experi- 
mental applications,  both  to  social  and 
to  domestic  life,  which  characterized  the 
teaching  of  the  apostles.  I  should  like 
you  to  give  up  this  hereditary  prejudice, 
and  to  get  the  better  oi  a  squeamish- 
ness  that  is  so  apt  and  so  easy  to  be  of- 
fended, and  to  remember  that.it  likens 
you  to  those  whom  Paul  called  the 
weaker  brethren,  and  to  know  that  the 
best  spirit  of  the  gospel  is  when  with 
the  spirit  of  love  there  is  mingled  the 
spirit  of  power  and  of  a  sound  mind. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  I  call  upon  yon 
to  bring  the  habit  of  a  well^exercised 
discernment  to  this  question,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  drift  of  an  argu- 
ment which  s;oes  to  secularize  what  is 
Christian,  and  an  argument  which  goes 
to  Christianize  jwhat  is  secular — be- 
tween an  argument  which  brinsrs  down 
idl  that  is  heavenly  to  an  earthly  and  a 
degraded  standard,  and  an  argument  the 
honest  aim  of  which  is  to  bring  up  all 
that  is  earthly  to  a  lofty  and  a  celestial 
standard — to  press  home  the  gospel  in 
all  the  extent  of  its  requisitions,  and 
thoroughly  to  infuse  the  whole  system 
and  business  of  human  life  with  that 
very  spirit  which  sustains  tranquillity  in 
the  hour  of  death,  and  draws  upon  it 
the  voice  of  approbation  from  the  judg- 
ment-seat and  is  at  length  admitted  to 
flourish  without  impediment  or  alloy  in 
the  mansions  of  eternity. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  attempt 
tf  Paul  to  introduce  Christianity  into 


the  town  of  Ephesus  was  resisted — and 
that  on  the  ground  of  its  conceived  hos- 
tility to  the  interests  of  a  tr^e.  It 
would  have  put  an  end  to  a  particular 
manufacture.  All  the  capital  that  was 
invented,  and  all  the  labour  that  was 
maintained  in  the  business  of  making 
silver  shrines  for  Diana,  would  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  wonted  em- 
ployment This  was  the  anticipated 
ruin  which  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  De- 
metrius and  his  brethren  of  like  occu- 
pation— and  with  all  the  quick  and 
sensitive  jealousy  of  mercantile  alarm 
did  he  stand  up  for  the  established  idol- 
atry of  the  town,  and  try  to  bear  down 
the  enterprise  of  the  apostles  by  the  tu- 
mult and  the  terror  of  insurrectionary 
violence. 

Now,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any, 
under  the  impression  of  Christianity 
being  the  true  religion,  should  wish 
well  to  such  a  resistance.  Even  let  the 
whole  mischief  be  realized  up  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  felt  anticipation,  ought 
it  not  to  have  been  willingly  borne  in 
the  course  of  instituting  a  pure  and  au- 
thentic worship  on  the  overthrow  of 
Paganism  and  all  its  revolting  abomi- 
nations ?  It  is  a  painful  spectacle,  no 
doubt,  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon,  when 
over  the  whole  field  of  its  contemplation 
it  sees  nothing  but  ruined  capitalists 
and  starving  artificers  ;  but  to  the  mind 
of  him  who  rightly  balances  t^e  consid- 
eration of  good  and  of  evil,  of  duty  and 
interest  of  moral  principle  and  temporal 
advantage,  it  will  be  the  instantaneous 
judgment  that  the  spectacle,  melancholy 
as  it  is.  ought  to  be  endured,  rather  than 
that  Christianity  should  be  rejected — 
that  everything  must  be  given  up  for  its 
sake — and  that  it  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  richest  blessing  which  can  be 
conferred  upon  a  country,  even  though 
the  way  to  the  final  establishment  of 
this  religion  should  be  paved  upon  the 
ruins  of  its  commercial  greatness. 

.  But  the  father  of  lies  is  ever  employed 
in  magnifying  his  temptations,  ana  it 
were  not  out  of  place  to  consider  in 
how  far  he  overcharged  that  picture  of 
wretchedness  which  floated  before  the 
eye  of  the  Ephesian  silversmith.  It  is 
very  true,  that  from  the  moment  when 
the  great  goddess  Diana  came  to  be  uni< 
verify  despised,  there  would  be  a  uni 
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?«imle$sMtioii  vf  the  ilfiRiand  for  those 
tilrer  shrines,  the  making  of  which 
brought  no  small  gain  unto  the  crafts- 
men. >iBui(  in  what  way  did  it  bring 
them  the  gain  ? — was  it  the  mere  work- 
ing wp  of  tho  article  which  brought  td 
their  door  all  the  elements  of  s  oomfort 
and  subeistente^'for  their  lamilies '?-^ 
was  there 'iBtnythinff  in  the  particnlar 
mode  or  ekercise  ^r  indnstry  whieh  eaif- 
ried  the  powef  of  wealdi  or  of  maiikte- 
nance  along  with  it? — ^would' thd  mere 
employment  of  itself  have  fed  or  hav^^ 
cloSied  them?  From  tvhat  source,  I 
ask,  did  they  draw  the  tevenne  which 
upheld  them  ^-^was  it  fi^om  the  handi- 
work, or  from  the  price  paid  for  the 
handiwork^ — was  it  from  any  active 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer, 
or  from  an  ability  on  the  part  of  purcha- 
sers to  afford  them  the  price  of 'the  man- 
ufactured article  ?  Why,  my  brethren, 
a)l  that  the  manufacture  could  do  was 
to  produce  its  own  commodity.  The 
gain  which'  accrued  to  the  workmen 
was  drawn  from  another  quarter  entire- 
ly. All  the  bread  which  it  enabled 
Aem  to  purchase  for  their  children;  and 
.ill  the  substantial  comfort  with  which 
it  cheered  the  masters  of  so  many  a 
household  establishment — and  all  the 
/oyous  spectacles  which  it  reared  of  a 
whole  street  occupied  by  thriving  and 
industrious  families — every  one  of  these 
elements  lay  comprised  in  one  general 
object  which  embraced  and  provided  for 
them  all — not  in  the  shrines,  but  in  the 
price  that  was  paid  for* them — ^nbt  in  the 
productive  powers  of  the  manufacturer, 
for  from  this  source  nothing  could  be 
made  to  emanate  but  shrines,  but  in  the 
ability  of  those  who  purchased  them — 
not  in  the  handiwork,  but  in  the  effec- 
tive demand  of  a  previous  and  indepen- 
dent ability  for  the  article  that  was 
wrought 

Now,  mark  it  well,  that  though  Paul 
had  by  the  achievement  of  a  single  day 
christened  the  whole  population  of 
Ephesus,  he  would  only  have  extin- 
guished the  taste  for  shrines,  but  he 
would  not  have  reduced  by  a  single  iota 
the  ability  to  purchase  them.  He  would 
have  put  an  end  to  the  manufacture,  we 
grant  you,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his 
Christianity  that  could  at  ail  touch  or 
impair  the  fund  out  of  which  flowed 


the  gain  mid  the  maintenance  of  iIm 
pe(^w  who  w^e  employed  in  it  Tlse 
convert  ceased  has  demand  for  Bhrines, 
but  he  did  not  x)n  that  account  lose  that 
portion  of  his  revtsnae  which  went  to 
defray  the  "Cost  of  them.  This  was  still 
in'  re^rve,  and  would  in  point  of  faet 
be  discharged  on  cither'  artrcler  of  e¥- 
penditure.  The  ability  of  consumere 
tO'frimish  a  profit  to  the  capitalist  «ad 
a  subAstende'ti»  the  artificer,  was  jwit 
in  every  wajr  the  same  after  this  revolu- 
tion' in  the 'faith  of  the  people  as  before 
it.  One  of  the  old .  channels  through 
which  it*fouhd  its  way  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry  was^  doubtless  abaa- 
donedv  but  as  soon  as  some  substittife 
for  shrines* had' been  devised  for  taking 
off  the  unexpended  inorease,  another 
channel  wotild  open,  and  we  should  be- 
hold as  copious  a  distribution  of  all  the 
elements  of  comfort  as  before,  thtough- 
Oht  as  wide  an  extent  of  a  working  and 
a  trading  population. 

That  there  would  be  all  that  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  and  distress  which 
arises  from  every  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for  shift  in  the  state  of  the  demand  is 
undeniable.  But  it  looked  far  more 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Demetriua 
Like  many  of  the  economists  who  have 
succeeded  him,  he  saw  in  that  measure, 
which  would  have  done  no  more  than 
change  the  direction  of  industry,  a  total 
and  an  irrecoverable  extinction  of  it 
What  he  honestly  dreaded  was  a  perma- 
nent blow  to  the  trade  of  Ephesus — 
that  she  would,  somehow,  be  shorn  in 
part  of  her  wealth  and  of  her  greatness 
— that  a  certain  portion  of  manufacture, 
with  all  the  benefit  and  subsistence  it 
brought  to  families,  would  disappear 
from  her.  Nor  did  he  see  how  soon  her 
commerce  would  reascend  to  all  its  wont- 
ed prosperity — how  it  possessed  an  un- 
quel led  principle  of  vigour  which  made 
it  to  survive  the  shock  of  any  sudden 
fluctuation— ^and  that  should  every  altar 
of  Paganism  be  overthown,  and  the 
gospel  in  all  its  pure  and  holy  mfluences 
reign  wfth  unrivaled  ascendency  over 
the  hearts  of  a  Christian  people,  there 
would:  after  a  moral  revoltfi'on  so  big 
to  him  with  the  imagination  of  mani- 
fold disasters,  be  as  plenteous  u  circula- 
tion of  gain  among  the  craftsmen,  as 
busy  and  animated   a  throng  in  the 
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mttirket-place  of  his  city,  and  ft  tide*  of 
exobcrancy  as  full  and  as  geneh>ti8  as 
eter,  pouring  forth  from  the  various 
scmr<;e8  of  nature  and  of  Providfencei 
throughout  air  her  families. 

And  here  do  I  make  ttiy  cor^fident 
appeal  to  the  very  oldest  of  ouricitfzens 
— ^to  those  of  them  ivho  haire  taken  the 
profoundest  interest  in  the  history  of 
comlmerce,  and  have  kept  the  most 
wakeftiley^upon  all  its  ahernations— I 
bid  them  repeat,  upon  their  oWh  ex- 
perience, how  often  in  the  course  of 
their  lives  an  oppressive  weight  of  de- 
spondency has  been  seen  to  come  upon 
our  people,  and  some  great  political 
movement,  or  some  interception  in  the 
paths  of  our  foreign  intercourse,  has  de- 
ranged the  existing  operations — and  as 
they  looked  at  the  mischief  which  low- 
ered so  portetttottsly  ttpon  them,  what: 
I  would  ask,  was  the  degree  of  fearful 
ahtidipatiott  which*  it  inspired?  Was 
it  orily  the  distress  of  a  few  months  of 
which  they  tirere  afraid  ?  or  was  it  the 
visitaition  of  some  fixed  and  irrecover- 
able disaster?'  Did  not  die  city  feel 
herself  menaced  by  an  evil  of  far  more 
terrible  import  than  such  a  temporary 
embarrassment  as  every  change  in  the 
direction  of  trade  must  necessarily  cre- 
lite?  Was  it  not  a  permanent  decline 
ol  trade,  or  a  partial  extinction  of  it. 
which  appalled  her ;  and  how  ofteh,  I 
ask;  has  this  periodic  alarm  arisen  and 
spread  its  anxious  and  disheartening 
gloom  over  the  spirits  of  a  brooding 
population  ? 

And.  I  ask  Afrain,  how  often  has  this 
Apprehension  turned  out  to  be  a  chime- 
rkl  How  often  has  prosperity's  bright- 
ening day  emerged,  and  with  more 
vivid  lustre  ths^n  before,  out  of  this  little 
period  of  dark  and  troubled  imagrina- 
tions  ?  How  often  has  the  city  of  our 
habitdtionf  broken  her  powerful  and  un- 
faltering way  out  of  all  the  adversities 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  her? — 
and  tell  me,  ye  sage  and  observant 
characters  of  hall  a  century,  as  ye  re- 
count her  seasons  of  dimness  and  dis- 
tress, if  e'er  ye  remember  such  a  time 
when  the  boding  cloud  of  mischief  did 
not  clear  away,  and  the  eye  of  a  wake- 
ful Providence  did  not  again  look  out 
JO  shed  its  blessii  gs  and  its  smiles  over 


as  thriving*  and  as  populous  a  contmitiih 
ity  89  ever? 

Such  id  the  fefct;  'and  avery  few 
repetitions  of  that  one -step  In  argument 
by  which  I  attempted  to  meet  the 
prophecy  of  Demetnus  Would'  complete 
the  expmnation.  But  diis  I  forbear  to 
prosecute,  tod  think  that  I  have  gone 
far  enough;  in  the  place  which'  I  now 
occupy,  when  I  have  barely  suggested 
it ;  and  I  shall  only  say,  ere  I  proceed 
to  the  textual  application  of  all  this 
reasoning,  that  in  every  country  where 
propierty  is  surrounded  with  the  securi- 
ties  of  justice,  the  processes  of  trade 
can  no  more  be  permanently  arrested 
than  the  processes  of  vegetation^ — that 
the  stamina  of  its  continuance  and  ex- 
tension are  in  every  way  as  indestructi* 
ble  as  even  the  elements  of  nature — and 
that  as  surely  as  the  seasons  revolve, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ripen  in  their 
wonted  exuberancy  for  the  subsistence 
of  man,  so  surely  will  commerce  be 
upheld  at  an  average  Standard  of  great 
ness  under  all  her  nuctuations — and  let 
her  languish  in  her  threatening  periods 
of  transition  as  she  may,  she  will  ever 
be  found  to  weather  and  survive  the 
shock  of  all  moral  and  all  historical 
changes. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  we 
differ  from  the  people  of  Ephesus.  The 
question  is  not  now  between  the  inter 
ests  of  trade  and  the  admittance  of 
the  Christian  profession  into  our  conn- 
try  ;  but  there  may  at  times  be  a  ques- 
tion still  between  the  interests  of  trade 
and  the  adoption  of  a  Christian  measure 
in  our  country — and  the  very  argument 
of  Demetrius,  the  silversmith,  may  be 
set  up  in  factious  opposition  against  the 
advocates  of  a  righteous  cause — and  the 
advancement  of  a  moral  or  of  a  religious 
good  mny  thus  be  retarded  on  some 
plea  of  mercantile  policy — and  the  best 
and  purest  devices  of  philanthropists 
may  be  withstood  and  frustrated,  be- 
cause they  involve  in  them  the  over- 
throw of  some  existing  craft  which 
brings  no  small  wealth  unto  the  capital- 
ists, and  no  small  gain  unto  the  crafts- 
men— and,  as  if  the  interest  that  was 
thus  supported  would  not  be  replaced 
by  another  interest  of  equal  extent, 
fvhich  would  grow .  and  form  from  tha 
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first  moment  of  the  measoie  being  ac- 
complished— would  the  measure  be  re- 
sisted with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  it 
involved  the  country  in  all  the  fatality 
of  mischief,  and  the  temporary  evil 
arising  from  a  mere  change  la  the 
direction  of  trade  would,  if  looked  at 
through  the  mist  of  futurity,  be  mag- 
nified into  the  awful  disaster  of  a  per- 
manent and  ruinous  invasion  upon  the 
trade  itself — and  thus  might  the  defence 
of  iniquities  the  most  glaring  and  out- 
rageous, be  conducted  in  the  very  lan- 
guage and  be  falsely  associated  with 
the  dearest  objects  of  patriotism. 

Let  me  relieve  the  generality  of  this 
argument  by  one  illustration.  Many  of 
you  remember  the  time  when  the  natu- 
ral enthusiasm  of  our  country  was  kept 
at  bay  by  the  very  argument  of  Deme- 
trius— when  the  mterest  of  trade  was 
set  up  in  resistance  to  all  that  justice 
could  assert,  or  to  all  that  compas- 
sion could  plead,  in  behalf  of  outraged 
Africa — ^^vhen  it  was  said  that  the  deso- 
lation of  its  families  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  families  of  Britain — 
when  Parliament  was  overborne  by  pa- 
thetic representations  from  individuals 
who  plead  that  their  all  would  be  dissi- 
pated, and  from  towns  which  maintain- 
ed—and I  believe  hoftestly  maintained — 
that  their  commerce  would  go  into  utter 
annihilation.  It  would  have  been  our 
duty  to  have  done  what  was  righteous, 
even  though  all  these  anticipations  had 
been  realized.  But  look  at  the  fact,  and 
see  what  became  of  the  bugbear  when 
reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  truth  and 
of  nature.  Trace  the  history  of  that 
very  town  which  sent  forth  the  largest 
capital  on  these  expeditions  of  barbarity. 
Tell  me  if  she  went  into  annihilation ;  or 
if  in  virtue  of  that  vigorous  principle  of 
resurrection,  in  virtue  of  which  com- 
merce is  ever  found  to  break  an  unfet- 
tered way  out  of  all  its  difficulties  and 
alarms,  she  did  not  rise  to  a  prouder 
elevation  than  in  those  days  when  she 
pursued  her  guilty  career  through  the 
distress  of  unoffending  habitations,  and 
steeled  her  heart  against  the  shriek  of 
ravaged  homes  and  desolated  villages. 
No,  my  brethren !  the  argument  was 
nothing  against  the  urgency  of  so  right- 
eous a  cause ;  but  the  argument  was  in 
itaelf  E  c^eJusion,  and  should  teach  us 


how  to  distinguish  between  the  incon* 
veniencies  of  a  change  in  tlie  directioo 
of  trade,  and  the  miseries  of  its  fina. 
and  irrecoverable  extinction — and  at  al: 
events  never,  never  to  give  it  the 
weight  of  one  particle  of  dust,  when- 
set  m  aiiray  against  either  one  demand 
of  justice  or  one  object  of  Christian 
policy. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to 
the  most  direct  and  obvious  application 
of  the  text  that  has  been  submitted  to 
you,  and  have  scarcely  broken  ground 
on  what  I  conceive  to  be  by  lar  the 
most  useful  and  interestinp"  of  its  applica- 
tions. I  have  not  had  time  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  that  way  in  which  the 
fancied  interests  and  necessities  of  trade 
are  set  up  in  opposition  to  the  cause  not 
of  public  but  of  personal  Ohrifitianity. 
How  out  of  its  maxims  and  its  usaires 
there  has  arisen  what  1  would  oxvU  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  which  oonosetl^ 
itself  to  the  foolishness  of  preachinnr — 
how  the  principles  of  the  gospel  in  aii 
their  extent  and  spirituality,  are  som»^ 
how  or  other  conceived  to  be  utterly  in- 
applicable to  the  business  of  its  week- 
day operations.  And  in  this  way  has  » 
strong  practical  barrier  been  raised 
against  the  admission  of  Christian  trutli 
in  all  its  entireness,  and  against  obedi- 
ence to  the  lessons  of  Christian  practice 
in  all  that  power  of  universality  which 
belongs  to  them.  This  my  time  at  pres- 
ent will  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon, 
and  therefore  it  is  that .  I  confine  the 
argument  of  this  day  to  one  lesson  which 
even  still  is  capable  of  being  turned  to 
practical  application.  For,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  Britain  has  not  yet  done 
with  the  magnificence  of  hex'  moral 
career — that  her  watchful  eye  is  still 
going  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  and  ex- 
patiates over  the  whole  of  its  ample 
territory  as  a  field  for  the  plans  and  the 
adventures  of  benevolence — that  under 
her  auspices  the  gospel  is  breaking  forth 
beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom — and 
wnether  we  look  to  the  accomplishment 
of  her  labours  in  distant  lands,  or  to 
the  efiTorts  of  her  religious  population 
afler  the  establishment  of  perpetual  and 
universal  peace  among  the  nations,  we 
see  an  expansion  in  her  designs  which, 
if  crowned  with  success,  as  they  nobly 
were  in  the  abolition  of  the  slavo  trade 
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of  Africa,  bids  fair  to  spread  the  beUef 
and  the  obedience  of  the  gospel  over 
the  whole  extent  of  our  habitable  world. 
The  interest  of  trade  has  been  set  up 
against  these  great  operations,  and  it 
were  well  the  argument  of  the  Ephesian 
silversmith  could  be  appreciated  in  all 
the  impotence  which  belongs  to  it 

But  I  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
however  dimly  you  may  perceive  the 
bearing  of  ail  I  have  alleged  on  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  great  matter  of 
personal  religion,  I  trust  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  an  enlightened  world  shall 
be  brought  to  acknowledge  how  the 
authority  of  the  gospel  is  paramount  to 
all  the  imaginary  interests  of  trade — 
how  its  pure  and  spiritual  law  should 


set  aside  all  that  is  unchristian  in  its 
usages — how  there  is  not  one  corruption 
of  principle,  or  one  relaxation  from  that 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity  which  it 
bears  along  with  it,  that  the  high  and 
indispensable  morality  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament does  not  bid  away, — that  all  its 
practical  advantages  might  be  realized, 
though  its  votaries  were  ail  thoroughly 
pervaded  in  all  their  desires  and  all  Uieir 
doings  by  the  spirit  of  the  gospel, — and 
that  such  a  moral  revolution,  so  far  from 
eoresting  any  one  of  the  benefits  o'f 
commerce,  would  give  prosperity  to  all 
her  movements,  and  make  those  com* 
forts  which  follow  in  her  train  to  flow 
as  largely  as  over  over  the  nations  |pd 
families  of  the  world. 


SERMON  XXYI. 


11 


The  Foolishnesa  of  Qod  Winr  than  Men.* 
The  foolishnesB  of  God  is  wiser  than  men." — 1  Cor.  i.  25. 


If  It  be  thought  that  this  statement 
serves  ^  ery  much  to  reduce  the  import- 
ance of  human  learning,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, on  the  other  hand,  that  still  to 
human  learning  there  belongs  an  im- 
portant function  in  the  matter  of  Chris- 
tianity. One  does  not'  need  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  material  impress  upon  his 
own  person  in  order  to  judge  of  the  ac- 
curacy between  the  device  that  is  sub- 
mitted 'to  his  notice  and  the  seal  that  is 
said  to  have  conveyed  it  Both  may  be 
foreign  to«himself ;  and  yet  he,  by  look- 
ing to  .the  one  and  to  the  other,  can  see 
whether  they  are  accurate  counterparts. 
And,  in  like  manner,  a  man  of  sagacity 
and  of  natural  acquirements  may  never 
have  received  upon  his  own  heart  that 
impression  of  the  Bible  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  alone  has  strength  to  efiectuate. 
But  still,  if  such  an  impression  be  of- 
fered to  his  notice  in  the  person  of 
another,  he  may  be  able  both  to  detect  the 
spuriouS;  and  in  some  measure  to  recog- 
nize the  genuine  marks  of  correspon- 
dence between  the  contents  of  Scripture, 

*  Tbe  date  of  this  Bcrroon  I  have  not  been  able  to 
■Morteip 


^on  the  one  hand,  and  the  creed  or  char 
act^  of  its  professing  disciple,  on  the 
other.  It  is  well  when  such  a  man 
looks,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  writ- 
ten  word ;  and  by  aid  of  the  grammar 
and  lexicon,  and  all  the  resources  of 
philology,  evinces  the  literal  doctrine 
that  is  graven  thereupon.  It  is  also 
well  when  he  looks,  in  the  second  in- 
stance, to  the  human  subject,  and  by 
aid  either  of  natural  shrewdness  or  of  a 
keen  metaphysical  inspection  into  the 
arcana  of  character,  dn^  forth  to  light 
that  moral  and  intellectual  picture 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  said 
to  have  left  upon  the  soul.  If  tnere  be 
a  single  allesred  convert  upon  earth  who 
cannot  stand  such  a  trial  when  fairly 
conducted,  he  is  a  pretender,  and  wears 
only  a  counterfeit  and  not  the  genuine 
stamp  of  Christianity.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  he  who  has  no  part  whatever  in 
the  teaching  'that  cometh  from  God — 
who  is  still  a  natural  man,  and  has  not 
received  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  may. 
to  a  certain  extent,  judge  the  preten- 
sions of  him  who  conceives  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  taken  of  the  things  ol 
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Ohrist,  and  shown  them  to  his  soul. 
He  can  institute  a  sound  process  of 
comparison  between  the  testimonies  of 
Scripture,  which  a  natural  criticism  has 
made  palpable  to  him,  and  those  traces 
of  the  soul  which  a  natural  sagacity  of 
observation  has  also  made  palpable  to 
him ;  and  without  himself  sharing  in 
an  unction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  or 
being  sealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  unto 
a  personal  meetness  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints,  still  may  he  both  be  able 
to  rectify  and  restrain  the  escapes  of 
fanaticism,  and '  also  to  recall  the  de- 

{>artures  that  heresy  is  making  from  the 
aw  and  from  the  testimony. 

^he  work  of  Bishop  Horsley  against 
Unitarianism  is  a  work  which  erudition 
and  natural  talent  are  quite  competent 
to  the  production  of  It  is  the  Jruit  of 
a  learned  and  laborious  research  into 
ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  a  vigor- 
ous argumentations  application  of  the 
materials  that  he  had  gathered,  to  that 
controversy  on  the  field  of  which  he  ob- 
tained so  proud  and  pre-eminent  a  con- 
quest. We  would  not  even  so  much  as 
hazard  a  conjecture  on  the  personal 
Christianity  of  this  able  and  highly 
gifted  individual — we  simjply  amrm, 
that  for  the  execution  of  the  important 
service  which  he  at  that  time  rendered 
to  the  cause,  his  own  personal  Chris- 
tianity was  not  indispensable.  And 
whether  or  not,  by  the  means  of  a 
spiritual  discernment,  he  was  enabled 
to  take  off  from  the  inscribed  Christian- 
ity of  the  record  an  effectual  impression 
ot  it  upon  his  own  soul,  it  was  well  that, 
by  the  natural  exp^icnts  of  profound 
sense  and  profound  scholarship,  he 
cleared  away  that  cloud  in  which  his 
antagonist,  Dr.  Priestly,  might  have 
shrouded  the  face  of  the  record  both 
from  the  natural  and  spiritual  discern- 
ment of  other  men.  It  is  possible  both 
to  know  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
is,  and  most  skilfully  and  irresistibly 
to  argument  it.  without  having  caught 
the  impress  of  the  doctrine  upon  our 
own  soul.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  not 
to  have  come  himself  into  effective  per- 
sonal contact  wi<h  the  seal  of  holy  writ, 
and  yet  to  demc  nstratc  the  character  of 
the  seal,  and  purge  away  its  obscuri- 
ties, and  make  it  stand  legibly  out, 
which  it  must  do  ere  it  can  stand  im- 


pressively out  to  the  view  of  others 
There  are  many  who  look  with  an  evi. 
eye  to  the  endowments  of  the  English 
Church,  and  to  the  indolence  of  her  dig- 
nitaries ;  but  to  that  Church  the  theo- 
logical literature  of  our  nation  stands 
indebted  for  her  best  acquisitions ;  and 
we  hold  it  a  refreshing  spectacle,  at 
any  time  that  meagre  Socinianism  pours 
forth  a  new  supply  of  flippancies  and 
errors,  when  we  behold,  as  we  have 
often  done,  an  armed  champion  comt 
forth  in  full  equipment  from  some  high 
and  lettered  retreat  of  that  noble  hier- 
archy. Nor  can  we  grudge  her  the 
wealth  of  all  her  endowments  when  we 
think  how  well,  under  her  venerable 
auspices,  the  battles  of  orthodoxy  have 
been  fought,  that  in  this  holy  warfare 
they  are  her  sons  and  her  soldiers  who 
have  been  ever  foremost  in  the  field, 
ready  at  all  times  to  face  the  threaten- 
ing mischief,  and  by  the  might  of  theii 
ponderous  erudition  to  overbear  it 

But  if  human  talent  be  available  to 
the  purpose  of.  demonstrating  the  char- 
acter of  the  seal,  it  is  also  in  so  far 
available  to  the  purpose  of  judging  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  impression.  The 
^ork.  perhaps,  which  best  exemplifies 
ihis,  is  that  of  President  Edwards  on 
the  Conversions  of. New  England,  and 
in  which  he  proposes  to  estimate  their 
genuineness  by  comparing  the  marks 
that  had  been  left  on  the  person  of  the 
disciple  with  the  marks  that  are  in- 
scribed on  the  book  of  the  law  and  of 
the  testimony.  He  was  certainly  much 
aided  in  his  processes  of  discrimination 
upon  this  subject  by  the  circumstance 
of  being  a  genuine  convert  himself  and 
so  of  being  furnished  with  materials  for 
the  judgment  in  his  own  heart,  and  that 
stood  immediately  submitted  to  the  eye 
of  his  own. consciousness.  But  yet  no 
one  could,  without  the  metaphysical 
faculty  wherewith  nature  had  endowed 
him,  have  conducted  so  subtle,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  sound  and  just  an 
analysis  as  he  has  done;  and  no  one 
without  his  power  of  insight  among  the 
mysteries  of  our  nature — a  power  which 
belonged  to  his  mind  according  to  its 
original  conformation— could  have  sc 
separated  the  authentic  operation  of  tha 
word  upon  the  character  from  the  ennn 
and  the  impulses  of  hum^n  fancy. 
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It  is  trae  that  none  but  a  spiritual 
man  could  have  taken  so  minute  a  sur- 
rey of  that  impression  which  the  Holy 
6  host  was  affirmed  to  have  made  through 
the  preaching  of  the  word  upon  many 
m  a  season  of  general  awakening ;  but 
few,  also,  are  the  spiritual  men  who 
could  have  taken  so  masterly  a  survey, 
and  that  just  because  they  wanted  the 
faculties  which  accomplish  their  posses- 
SOT  for  a  shrewd  and  metaphysical  dis- 
cernment amon^  the  penetralia  of  the 
human  constitution.  It  is  thus  that  by 
the  light  of  nature  one  may  trace  the 
characters  which  stand  out  upon  the 
seal — and  by  the  light  of  nature  one 
may  be  helped  at  least  to  trace  the  char- 
acters that  are  left  upon  the  huiftan 
subject  in  consequence  of  this  supernal 
application.  Fanaticism  is  kept  in  check 
by  human  reason,  and  the  soberness  of 
the  faith  is  vindicated.  The  extrava- 
gancies of  all  pretenders  to  a  spiritual 
revelation  are  detected  and  made  mani- 
fest, and  the  true  disciple  stands  the  test 
he  is  submitted  to,  even  at  the  bar  of 
the  natural  understanding. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Edwards 
without  testifying  the  whole  extent  of 
the  reverence  that  we  bear  him.  On 
the  vena  of  metaphysics  he  stood  the 
highest  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
that  too  at  a  time  when  Hume  was 
aiming  his  deadliest  thrusts  at  the  foun- 
dation of  morality,  and  had  thrown  over 
the  infidel  cause  the  whole  eclal  of  his 
reputation.  Tne  American  divine  af- 
fords perhaps  the  mosut  wondrous  exam- 
ple in  Inodern  times  /of  one  who  stopd 
richly  gifted  both  in  natural  and  in 
spiritual  discernment ;  and  we  know  not 
what  most  to  admire  in  him — whether 
me  deep  philosophy  that  issued  from  his 
pen.  or  the  humble  and  child  like  piety 
that  issued  from  his  pulpit — whether 
when  as  an  riuthor,  he  deals  forth  upon 
his  readers  the  subtleties  of  a  profound 
argument,  or  when  as  a  Christian  min- 
ister he  deals  forth  upon  his  hearers  the 
simplicities  of  the  gospel — ^whether  it  is 
when  we  witness  the  impression  that  he 
made  by  his  writings  on  the  schools  and 
high  seats  of  literature,  or  the  impres- 
sion that  he  made  by  his  unlaboured 
addresses  on  the  plain  consciences  of  a 
plain  congregation.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity he  could  estimate  the  genuineness 
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of  the  Christianity  that  had  before  bees 
fashioned  on  the  person  of  a  disciple — 
but  it  was  in  the  latter  capacity,  and 
spealting  of  him  as  an  instrument,  that 
he  ftbshioned  it,  as  it  were,  with  his  own 
hands.  In  the  former  capacity  he  sat 
'  in  judgment  as  a  critic  on  the  resem- 
I  blance  that  there  was  between  the  seaii 
of  God's  word  and  the  impression  that 
had  been  made  on  the  fleshly  tablet  of 
a  human  heart  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  himself  took  up  the  seal  and  gave 
the  impressing  touch  by  which  the  heart 
is  conformed  unto  the  obedience  of  the 
faith.  The  former  was  a  speculative 
capacity,  under  which  he  acted  as  a 
connoisseur  who  pronounced  on  the  ac- 
cordancy  that  obtained  between  the 
obedience  of  the  Bible  and  the  charac- 
ter that  had  been  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. The  latter  was  an  executive 
capacity,  under  which  he  acted  as  a 
practitioner  who  brouirht  about  this  ac- 
cordancy.  and  so  handled  the  doctrines 
of  the  ^y^ble  as  to  mould  and  to  sub(ydi- 
nate  thereunto  the  character  of  the  pef.- 
ple  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  In  the 
one  he  was  an  overseer  who  inspected 
and  gave  his  deliverance  on  the  quality 
of  another's  work,  in  the  other  he  was 
the  workman  himself — and  while  as  the 
philosopher  he  could  discern,  and  dis- 
cern tnily,  between  the  sterling  and  the 
counterfeit  in  Christianity,  still  it  waH 
as  the  humble  and  devoted  pastor  that 
Christianity  was  made,  or  Christianity 
was  multiplied  in  his  hands. 

Now,  conceive  these  two  faculties 
which  were  exemplified  in  such  rare  and 
happy  combination  in  the  person  of 
Edwards,  to  be  separated  the  one  from 
the  other,  and  given  respectively  to  two 
individuals.  One  of  them  would  then 
be  so  gifted  ais  that  he  could  appl^  the 
discriminating  tests  by  which  to  judge 
of  Christianity — and  the  other  of  them 
would  be  so  gifted  as  that,  instrument- 
ally  speaking,  he  could  make  Christiana 
One  of  them  could  do  what  Edwards 
did  from  the  press — another  of  them 
coiid  do  what  Edwards  did  from  the 
pulpit.  Without  such  judges  and  over- 
,  seers  as  the  former,  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  world  might  be  occasionally 
disfigured  by  the  excesses  of  fanaticism ; 
but  without  such  agents  as  the  latter, 
faith  might  cease  to  be  found — and  the 
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•bases  be  got  rid  of  only  by  getting  rid 
of  the  whole  stock  npon  which  such 
Abuses  are  occasionally  grafted. 

It  is  here  that  Churches,  under  the 
domination  of  a  worldly  and  unsancti- 
fied  priesthood,  are  apt  to  go  astray. 
They  confide  the  cause  wherewith  they 
are  intrusted  to  the  merely  intellectual 
class  of  labourers,  and  they  have  over- 
looked, or  rather  have  violently  and 
impetuously  resisted  the  operative  class 
of  labourers.  Theyoonceive  that  all  is 
to  be  done  by  regulation,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  what  is  mischievous  k  to  be 
done  by  impulse.  Their  measures  are 
generally  all  of  a  sedative,  and  few  or 
none  of  them  of  a  stimulating  tendency: 
Their  chief  concern  is  to  repress  the 
pruriencies  of  religious  zeal,  and  not  to 
excite  or  foster  the  zeal  itself     By  this 

f process  they  may  deliver  their  Estab* 
ishment  of  all  extravagances'^  so  as  thai 
we  shall  no  longer  behold  within  its 
limits  any  laughable  or  offensive  csari- 
cat!4re  of  Christianity ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that  by  this  process  they  may 
%l8o  deliver  the  Establishment  of  Chris- 
Uanity  altogether — and  that  all  our  ex- 
aibitions  of  genuine  godliness  may  be 
made  to  disappear  under  the  same  with^ 
ering  inflaence  which  deadens  the  ex- 
cres-^ences  that  occasionally  spring  from 
it  It  is  quite  a  possible  thing  ror  the 
same  Church  to  have  a  proud  compla- 
cency in  the  law,  and  argument,  and 
professional  science  of  certain  of  its 
ministers,  and  along  with  this  to  have 
a  proud  contempt  for  the  pious  earnest- 
ness and  pious  activity  of  certain  other 
of  its  ministers — in  other  words,  it  may 
applaud  the  talent  by  which  Christian- 
ity is  estimated,  but  discourage  the  tal- 
ent by  which  Christianity  is  made ;  and 
thus,  while  it  continues  to  be  graced  by 
the  literature  and  accomplishments  of 
its  members,  may  it  come  to  be  reduced 
into  a  kind  of  barren  and  useless  inef- 
ficiency as  to  the  great  practical  purposes 
for  which  it  was  ordained. 

To  judge  of  an  impression  requires 
one  species  of  talent — ^to  make  an  .id' 
pression  requires  another.  *  They  both 
nimy  exist  in  very  high  perfection  with 
the  same  mdividfual,  as  in  the  case  al- 
ready quoted  ;  but  they  may  also  exist 
apart;  and  often,  in  particular,  may  the 
latter  of  the  two  be  6>und  in  great  efa- 


cieacymd  vigour,  whenthe  eriticiflm'  and 
the  metaphysics  necessaiy  to  complete 
the  former  of  the  two  may  be  entirely 
wanting.  The  right  policy  of  a  Church 
is  to  encourage  both  these  talents  to  the 
uttermost,  and  not  to  prevent  the  evils 
of  a  bad  currency  by  laying  such  an 
arrest  on  the  exercise  of  the  latter  talent 
as  that  we  shall  have  no  currency  at  alL 
It  must'  be  produced  ere  it  ean  be  as^ 
sayed ;  and  it  ispossible^o  to  ehiH  and 
to  discourage  the  productive  faculty  in 
our  Church  as  that  its  assaying  faculty 
shall  have- no  sampleB  en  which  to  sit 
in  judgment  ■  This  will  universally  be 
the  result  in  every  Church  vrhere'  a 
high-toned  contempt  for  vrhat  it  holds 
to  be  fanaticism  is  the  alone  principle 
by  which  it  is  actuated,  and  where  a 
freezing  negative  is  ever  sure  to  come 
forth  on  all  those  activities  which  serve 
to  disturb  the  attitude  of  quiescence  into 
which  it  has  sunk  and  settled.  The 
leading  measures  of  such  a  Church  ore 
all  founded  on  the  invagination  that  the 
religious  tendencies  of  our  nature  are 
so  exuberant  as  that  they  need  to  be 
kept  in  check,  instead  of  being  in  fact 
so  dormant  as  that  they  need  work,  and 
watchfulness,  and  all  that  is  strentious 
and  painstaking  in  the  office  of  an  evan- 
gelist, for  the  purpose  of  being  kept 
alive.  The  true  Christian  policy  of  a 
Church  is  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  teal 
and  all  the  energy  which  are  to  be  Iband 
both  among  its  ecclesiastics  and  its  lay- 
men for  the  production  of  a  positive 
efiect  among  our  population — and  then, 
shguld  folly  or  fanaticism  come  forward 
along  with  it ^  fearlessly  to  confide  the 
chastening  of  all  this  exuberance  to  the 
sense  and  the  scholarship,  and  the  sound 
intellectual  Christianity,  for  the  diffusion 
of  which  over  the  face  of  out  Establifsh* 
ment  the  Establishment  itself  has  made 
such  ample  provision.  Such  is  our  im<- 
pression  of  nature's  lethargy  and  dead* 
ness,  that  we  are  glad  when  anything 
comes  forward,  tbat  we  are  pleased  to 
behold  any  symptoms  of  spiritual  Mfe  or 
vegetation  at  all ;  and  so  far  fh>m  being 
alarmed  by  the  rumours  of  a  stir  and  a 
sensation  and  an  enthusiasm  in  anr 
quarter  of  the  land,  we  are  ready  te  hail 
it  as  we  would  the  promise  of  some 
coming  regeneration.  A  policy  the  di- 
rect opposite  of  this  is  often  the  reigiunf 
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policy  q£  a  Church,  ttui  under  ita  blfi9- 
tiog  operation  spurioua  lu^  genuine 
Christianity  are  alike  obliterated.  The 
WQ^  of  pulling  up  the  tares  is  carried 
on  so  furiously  that  the  wheat  is  pulled, 
up  alpng  with  it ;  the  vineyard  is  rifled 
of  iu  goodliest  blossoms,  as  well  as  of 
its  noxious  and  pestilential  weeds  ;  and 
thus  the  upshot  of  the  process  of  extir- 
patinpf  fanaticism  may  be  to  turn  the 
miitful  £eld  into  a  wilderness,  and  spread 
desolation  over  all  its  borders. 

A  Church  ,so  actuated  does  nothing 
but  check  the  excrescences  of  spiritual 
growth,  and  may  do  it  so  effectually  as 
to  reduce  to  a  naked  trunk  what  else 
might  have  sent  forttk  its  clustering 
branches,  and  yielded  m  goodly'  abund- 
ance the  friiits  of  piet^  and  righteous- 
ness. There  is  no  positive  strength  put 
forth  by  it  on  the  side  of  vegetation,  but 
all  on  the  side  of  repressing  its  ha^ 
overgrowth.  It  makes  use  only  of  one 
instrument,  and  that  is  the  pruning- 
hook,  as  if  by  its  operation  alone  all 
the  purposes  of  husbandry  could  be 
served.  Its  treatment  of  humanity  pro- 
ceeds on  such  an  excessive  fertility  of 
religion  in  the  human  heart,  that  all 
the  toil  and  strenuousness  of  ecclesi* 
astics  must  be  given  to  the  object  of 
keeping  it  down  and  so  confining  it 
within  the  limits  of  moderatism.  instead 
of  such  a  natural  barrenness,  that  this 
toil  and  this  strenuousness  should  rather 
be  given  to  the  various  and  ever-plying 
activities  of  sm  evangelist  who  is  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  It,  is  thus 
that  the  outfield  of  sectarianism  may 
exhibit  a  totally  different  aspect  from 
the  inclosed  and  well-kept  garden  of  an 
Establishment.  In  the  former  there 
may  be  a  positive  and  desirable  crop 
along  with  the  weeds  and  rankness 
which  have  been  suffered  to  grow  up 
unchastened.  In  the  latter  there  may 
be  nothing  that  offendeth  save  the  one 
deadly  offence  of  a  vineyard  so  cleansed 
and  purified,  and  thwarted  in  all  its  veg- 
etative tendencies,  as  to  offer  from  one 
end  to  the  otlier  of  it  one  unvaried  ex- 
panse of  earthliness. 

"We  there'fore  do  wrong  in  laying  such 
a  weight  of  discouragement  on  the  la- 
bourers who  produce — and  throwing 
the  mantle  of  our  protection  and  kind- 
ness only  over  the  labourers  who  prune. 


And  what^  it  may  be  asked,  are  Um 
ingredients .  of  xnightiest  effect  in  the 
character  and  talents  of  a  productive  la- 
bourpr  ?  They  are  not  his  scholarship, 
and,  not  his  critical  sagacity  of  discern- 
ment into  the  obscurities  of  Scripture 
and  not  his  searching  or  satirical  insight 
among  the  mysteries  of  the  human  con- 
stitution. With  these  he  may  be  helped 
to  estimate  the  Christianity  that  has 
been  formed,  and  to  lop  off  its  unseemly 
excrescences,  but  with  these  alone  he 
will  never  positively  rear  on  the  founda- 
tion of  nature  the  edifice  itself  This 
requires  another  set  of  l^ualifi cations, 
which  may  or  may  not  exist  along  with 
that  artificial  learning  to  which  we  trust 
an  adequate  homage  has  been  already 
rendered  by  us. 

We  have  already  done  homage  to  the 
importance  of  human  learning  on  this 
matter.  It  acts  as  a  fiy  to  regulate  the 
operatipn,  but  it  is  not  the  power  which 
gives  impulse  to  the  operation.  For 
the  putting  forth  of  this  power  we  must 
look  to  men  who  bear  upon  their  own 
hearts  the  impress  ot  Christianity, 
whether  they  are  with  or  without  a 
very  high  and  artificial  scholarship. 
We  must  look  to  thofee  who  have  the 
Spirit  themselves;  and  who  have  powef 
in  their  intercessions  with' God.  and  pre- 
vail so  as  to  obtain  the  Spirit  for  others. 
We  must  look  to  those  on  whom  the 
simple  essentials  of  the  Bible  have  made 
their  practical  impression,  and  who, 
through  the^very  process  of  enlightening 
which  they  have  experienced  in  their 
own  souls,  are  able  to  refiect  that  pro- 
cess back  as^ain  on  the  souls  of  those  in 
whose  behalf  they  are  labouring.  And 
we  repeat  it,  that  in  both  of  our  estab- 
lished Churches  there  is  a  high-toned 
contempt  not  for  that  agency  which  can 
learnedly  demonstrate  the  characters  of 
the  ^ibfe.  Or  cast  a  shrewd  and  intellec- 
tual regard  on  the  impression  that  has 
been  made  by  it.  but  for  that  agency 
which  takes  up  the  Bible  and  actually 
makes  the  impression — for  that  unlet- 
tered Methodism  which  in  England  has 
wrought  its  miracles,  not  of  imaginary 
but  of  substantial  grace  upon  the  peopfa 
— for  that  Sabbath  teaching  which,  in 
the  hands  :f  lay  Christians,  promisee^ 
fair  in  our  own  country  to  be  a  mighty 
instrument  for  reclaiming  the  population 
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of  our  cities  from  the  habits  of  profane- 
ness  and  profligacy  into  which  they  hare 
wandered. 

There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
official  and  formally  constituted  ecclesi- 
astics to  regard  such  men  as  the  quacks 
or  empirics  of  theology,  who  have  not 
bad  the*  benefit  of  their  finished  educa- 
tion, who  belong  not  to  the  regular  fac- 
ulty, and  of  whom  therefore  it  may  be 
feared  that  they  are  the  bearers  of  dele- 
terious poison  which  acts  with  mis- 
chievous effect  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual health  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
peasantry — inose  ready  dupes  of  impos- 
ture whether  in  divinity  or  in  medicine. 
They  forget  that  there  is  not  a  perfect 
resemblance  between  these  two  profes- 
sions— that  while  in  the  one  human 
science  works  the  whole  practical  effect,* 
in  the  other  human  science  works  none 
of  it — that  they  are  very  plain  doctrines 
of  the  Word,  which  are  as  accessible  to 
the  mind  of  a  peasant  as  of  a  philoso- 

§her,  urged  home  with  efficacy  by  God's 
pirit — ^that  Spirit  which  is  surely  as 
ready  to  be  given  to  the  ministrations 


of  humble  piety  as  of  accomplished 
learning,  seeing  that  God  resisteth  the 
proud  and  giveth  grace  to  the  humble— 
that  it  is  thus  that  Christians  are  actu- 
ally made  and  multiplied  in  our  land. 
And  thus  we  fear  that,  in  the  contempt 
with  which  in  both  our  Establishments, 
all  the  activities  of  religious  zeal  are 
now  a-days  regarded — in  the  intolerance 
which  they  feel  towards  our  more  ardent 
and  painstaking  operatives  in  the  cause, 
the  Churches  of  both  countries,  while 
they  retain  the  literary  accomplishment 
which  has  so  long  adorned  them,  may 
wither  into  a  kind  of  barrel  and  use- 
less inefficiency  as  to  the  great  practical 
purposes  for  which  they  were  ordain- 
ed. And  that  mighty  work  of  agency, 
which,  if  they. were  each  to  employ 
within  their  own'bosom,  might  be  turned 
to  so  mighty  an  account  in  the  work  of 
^pnverting  and  moralizing  our  people, 
may  either  be  discouragfed  into  apathy 
or  driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Estab- 
lishment— ^may  transfer  to  others  the 
whole  glory  of  extending  and  keeping 
alive  the  Christianity  of  our  nation. 


SERMON    XXVII. 

Duties  of  Masters  and  Servants,* 


Masten,  give  unto  your  lerranU  that  which  ii  just  and  equal ;  knowing  that  ye  alio  have 
a  Master  in  heaven." — Col.  iv.  1. 


It  is  very  observable  of  Christianity, 
that  while  at  one  time  it  equalizes  all 
the  various  ranks  and  orders  of  life,  at 
another  it  presses  the  performance  of 
such  duties,  and  the  practice  of  such 
submissions  upon  the  lower  orders  as 
would  seem  to  recognize  a  wider  dis- 
tinction between  one  man  and  his  fel- 
low than  was  ever  contended  for  by  the 
ihost  groveling  minions  of  despotism. 
It  tells  us  of  the  essential  ecjuality  of  all 
m^^n.  It  is  ever  coming  into  contact 
with  the  most  striking  and  important 
points  of  this  equality.  It,  with  an  in- 
trepid disregard  of  all  the  power  and 
of  all  the  grandeur  of  this  world,  deliv- 
ers such  doctrines  as  are  most  humilia- 

*  Fleacbod  al  Glasgow,  in  June,  1817. 


ting  to  the  pride  of  the  wealthy,  f«nd  as 
are  most  elevating  to  the  hopes  ard  most 
sustaining  to  the  dignity  of  t}<e  poor. 
This  is  a  distinction  whicn  it  makes  lit- 
tle account  of — when  employed  du  those 
commanding  generalities  of  the  species, 
which  form  the  great  theme  of  the  rev- 
elation from  God  to  the  world.  And 
whether  it  adverts  to  the  birth  of  man 
or  to  his  dissolution — to  the  state  of  na- 
kedness in  which  he  came  into  the 
world,  or  to  the  state  of  nakedness  in 
which  we  go  out  of  it — to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  body  afler  death,  or  its  res- 
urrection to  the  judgment-seat — to  the 
common  relationship  of  all  with  our 
Lawgiver,  or  the  common  need  and  de- 
pendence of  all  upon  one  Saviour — in  a 
word,  whether  it  adverts  to  the  infirmi* 
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ties  of  our  present  condition,  or  to  our 
capacities  for  the  bliss  and  immortalitv 
of  another-^in  all  these  cases  does  it 
overlook  the  varieties  of  rank  and  of 
fortune,  and  viewing  the  whole  brother- 
hood of  mankind  as  the  members  of  one 
common  family,  does  it  speak  the  same 
language  to  all,  and  hold  out  to  all  the 
same  ofiers  and  the  same  invitations  and 
the  same  injunctions. 

But  one  striking   attribute    of  the 
.Christian  revelation  is,  that  it  leaves  no 
one  condition  of  humanity  unprovided 
for.     It  not  merely  provides  a  rule  and 
a  doctrine  for  man  in  the  general,  but  it 
has  also  its  rules  and  its  doctrines  for 
all  the  leading  specialties  of  office  and 
of  station  which  occur  in  society.     And 
when  in  particular,  it  condescends  upon 
the  duties  of  a  servant,  which  it  repeat- 
edly does,  one  were  apt  to  think  that  it 
assigns  him  to  such  a  depth  of  humilia- 
tion as  to  inflict  a  positive  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  our  common  nature.     I  am 
not  adverting  to  the  duty  of  not  purloin- 
ing— for  this  is  not  an  apposite  exem- 
plification  of    the    remark — this   duty 
forming"  only  part  of  a  fair  and  equal 
interchange  .of  obliofation  between  the 
parties.     IJut  what  are  we  to  think  of 
servants  being  enjoined  to  obey  their 
masters  in  all  things,  and  instead  of  do- 
ing so  in  the  spirit  of  a  grumbling  re- 
luctance, to  do  it  heartily  and  cheerfully, 
and  of  good-will?     What  are  we   to 
think  of  servants,  subject  as  they  are  to 
the  outbreaking  of  the  most  unmerited 
and  ungenerous  abuse  from  their  mas- 
ters, being  called  upon  not  to  answer 
again  ?     Nay,  what  are  we  to  think  of. 
the  passive  and  the  peaceful  demeanour 
they  are  called  upon  to  observe,  and  that 
not  merely  when  they  suffer,  but  when 
they  suflTer  wrongfully  V — of  their  being 
toldf  that  it  is  not  enough  that  they  take 
it  patiently  when  they  are  buffeted  for 
their  faults,  but  that  they  should  take  it 
patiently  even  when  they  do  well  and 
aro  buflfeted  ?     Oh !  how  ftfter  the  bur- 
den of  such  an  indignity  as  this,  can  the 
condition  of  a  servant  be  redeemed  from 
the  imputation  of  being  indeed  the  most 
disgracefully  ignoble  that  any  son  or 
daughter  of  humanity  can  fill !     What 
security  is  there  for  the  protection  and 
the  privilege  of  this  n  imerous  class  of 
•ociety  ?  and  what  rcmaineth  either  to 


exalt  their  office,  or  to  sustain  the  spirit 
of  its  occupier,  if  it  shall  thus  be  thrown 
open  and  defenceless  to  the  caprices  of 
every  petty  tyrant,  and  no  resistance  be 
allowed  to  the  wantonness  and  the  wil- 
fulness of  his  manifold  provocations  ? 

And  yet,  my  brethren,  the  spirit  of  a 
servant  pever  reacheth  to  a  truer  or 
more  noble  elevation  than  when — ^keep- 
ing down  the  tendencies  of  nature  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  Christ — he 
maintains  an  uncomplaining  patience 
under  all  the  wrongs  and  all  the  severi- 
ties which  are  inflicted  upon  him — and 
when  instead  of  resisting  any  insult  or 
any  aggravation  he  may  meet  with,  he 
offers  it  up  in  silence  unto  the  Lord. 
He  never  stands  upon  higher  ground 
than  when  this  is  his  conduct. and  these 
are  the  principles  upon  which  he  rests 
it  He  never  so  strikingly  puts  forth 
the  high  attitude  of  a  Being  who  is  im- 
mortal, and  who  knows  his  immortality, 
as  when,  upon  his  path  being  crossed 
by  injury,  he  mildly  forbears  all  anger, 
and  resolutely  bridling  the  expression 
of  it.  quietly  commits  his  judgment  un- 
to God.  His  mind  is  never  so  filled 
with  sublime  anticipations,  nor  do  the 
movements  of  his  inner  man  ever  beto- 
ken so  much  of  the  true  sense  and  soul 
of  dignity,  as  when,  looking  up  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  master,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  reward  of  the 
inheritance,  and  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  adorning  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour 
in  all  things,  and  having  the  Spirit  of 
glory  and  of  God  resting  on  him,  he 
can  move  his  duteous  and  unruffled  way 
amid  the  injustice  of  a  master's  exac- 
tions, or  the  still  more  galling  injustice 
of  a  master's  unmerited  reproaches  and 
unmerited  frowns.  The  long-suffering 
of  a  Christian  servant  may  in  these 
circumstances  look  a  tame  and  a  pusil- 
lanimous thing  to  those  who  look  to  it 
with  this  world's  eyes,  and  pass  their 
judgment  on  it  upon  the  world's  princi- 
ples ;  but  I  am  ouite  sure,  that  in  the 
high  estimate  of  eternity,  a  servant 
never  makes  a  greater  exhibition  of 
character,  or  reaches  to  a  nearer  resem- 
blance of  the  Godhead  himself,  than 
when  he  comes  off  a  conqueror  from 
such  a  trial  of  the  charity  that  endureth 
— and  when  I  put  him  by  the  side  of 
the  fretful  oppressor,  who  is  either  ao 
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anprincipled  as  to  defraud  him,  or  so 
outrageous  as  to  be  ever  and  anon  pur- 
suing him  with  his  restless  and  vindic- 
tive effusions,  neither  my  reverence  for 
his  superior  wealth,  nor  for  the  chair  of 
little  brief  authority  on  which. he  sits, 
can  restrain  me  from  offering  to  the  at- 
tendant who  toils  beside  hJm,  the  tribute 
of  a  more  honourable  testimony,  and 
the  homage  of  a  profounder  reverence. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  Christianity 
has  done  for  that  humble  cletss  of  soci- 
ety whose  cause  every  minister  of  Chris- 
tianity should  rejoice  to  advocate.  It 
has  not  jnerely  dignified  the  character 
of  the  believing  servant,  by  supplying 
him  with  prospects  which  serve  to  cover 
and  nobly  to  redeem  all  the  wrongs  and 
provocations  that  may  be  laid  on  him 
m  this  world — wherever  its  influences 
extend,  it  establishes  in  behalf  of  the 
servant  a  firmer  protection  than  can  be 
done  by  any  one  of  the  artificial  insti- 
tutions of  society.  Law  may  shield 
him  from  the  grosser  violations  that  are 
made  on  his  person  or  his  property ;  but 
law  cannot  enter  under  his  master's 
roof,  and  there  protect  him  from  the 
countless  ills  of  domestic  tyranny.  It 
cannot  lay  its  restraints  on  the  tone,  or 
the  habit,  or  the  manner  of  a  domineer- 
ing insolence.  It  cannot  forbid  the 
constant  harassings  of  peevishness.  It 
cannot  soften  or  relax  the  brooding 
scowl  of  displeasure.  It  cannot  put  an 
interdict  on  those  haughty  expressions 
of  imperiousness  or  disdain  which  are 
felt  by  many  a  servant  to  be  a  greater 
hardship  than  all  the  drudgery  that  is 
laid  upon  him.  It  cannot  make  it  im- 
perative upon  his  superior  ever  to  feel 
in  his  heart  a  cordiality  towards  all  his 
domestics,  and  ever  to  maintain  in  all 
his  intercourse  with  them  a  discreet  and 
a  kindly  utterance.  It  cannot  thus 
sweeten  the  toils  of  his  employrfient.  or 
make  his  burden  feel  light  unto  him. 
But  what  law  cannot  do  for  him.  Chris- 
tianity can  do.  It  can  enter  his  mas- 
ter's conscience.  It  can  pour  its  influ- 
ence over  ail  the  exercises  of  his  history. 
It  can  subordinate  him  wholly  to  the 
authority  of  its  doctrines  and  its  laws. 
It  prescribes  a  dutji  to  the  master  as 
well  as  to  the  servant ;  and  there  is  not 
an  injunction  which  it  lays  upon  the 
ktter,  without  a  counterpart  injunction 


which  it  lays  as  bindingly  and  as  im- 
peratively upon  the  former..  If  you  are 
charged  against  the  act  of  trespasising 
upon  their  property  by  purloining  it— 
they  are  as  expressly  charged  not  to 
withhold  from  you  any  rightful  cfaim^ 
but  to  give  you  those  things  which  are 
just  and  equal.  If  you,  on  the  one 
hand,  are  forbidden  to  answer  again— 
they,  on  the  other,  are  forbidden  the  use 
of  all  insolent  and  abusive  language. 
Ye  masters,  do  the  same  things  to  them 
which  I  now  enjoin  them  to  do  unto 
you,  foij^earinsf  threatening.  If  you 
are  reminded  of  your  relation  to  Christ 
as  His  servant,  they  are  also  reminded 
of  the  very  same  relation,  and  are 
taught  to  recollect  how  they  have  a 
Master  in  heaven,  and  how  with  Him 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  And 
finally,  if  you  are  not  to  presume  upon 
this  equality  because  you  have  believing 
masters,  but  rather  on  that  account  to 
do  them  service — they,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  to  have  a  constant  respect  to 
the  consideration  that  you  are  brethren, 
and  heirs  of  the  same  hope,  and  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  same  eternity. 

Thus  let  Christianity  find  an  entrance 
among  you,  and  all  will  be  righted.  It 
will  do  more  both  for  peace  and  for  en- 
joyment than  can  be  done  by  any  poli- 
tical adjustment  whatever.  It  reachei 
where  law  cannot  reach,  and  goes  great- 
ly beyond  it  in  the  provision  which  it 
makes  both  for  the  respect  that  should 
be  awarded  to  the  higher,  and  for  the 
indulgence  and  security  that  should  be 
extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  society. 
It  disposes  the  former  party  to  concede 
a  great  deal  more  than  would  satisfy 
the  latter,  and  the  latter  party  to  sub- 
mit in  patience  to  a  great  deal  more 
than  would  ever  be  claimed  or  exerted 
by  the  former.  All  that  ren  be  achieved 
by  a  le^al  or  political  contest  is.  that 
the  parties  meet  each  other  half-way — 
all  it  can  do  is  to  draw  a  rigid  line 
of  demarkation,  beyond  which  neither 
party  is  to  pass  without  the  outcry  of 
resentment  being  lifted  up  by  the  other, 
or  the  proceedings  of  resistance  being 
entered  upon.  Give  me  the  most  pure 
and  efllcient  system  of  law  in  a  country 
without  Christianity,  and  you  may  see 
the  parties  standing  where  they  should 
be,  but  standir.g  in  the  proud  attitude 
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of  defiance,  and  regarding  each  other 
with  the  b«aighty  feelings  of  jealousy 
and  disdain.  Que  me  Christianity, 
and  in  addition  to  all  the  security  of 
law,  which  in  no  wise  or  enlightened 
country  will  ever  be  neglected,  you  will 
see  each  partv  going  beyond  tne  rigid 
line  of  equality,  and  that  not  for  the 
sake  of  any  selfish  acquirement  to  itself, 
but  for  the  sake  of  some  free  and  gener- 
ous concession  tor  others.  You  will  see 
the  limit  of  strict  reciprocity  often  dis- 
regarded and  trodden  upon — not,  how- 
ever, in  the  way  of  encroachment,  but 
in  the  way  of  kind  and  effusive  liberat 
ity ;  and  instead  of  a  wall  of  partition, 
guarded  with  fearful  vigilance  by  those 
who  stand  on  the  respective  sides  of  it. 
would  you  see  them  mingling  together 
as  a  wide  and  common  species,  and 
even  going  beyond  the  rigour  of  integ- 
rity in  the  exercise  of  all  the  humilities 
of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  fair  flow  and 
indulgence  of  all  its  charities. 

But  I  must  not  forget  that  the  text 
only  speaks  of  those  ihings  which  are 
just  and  equal,  luid  that  it  therefore  con- 
fines me  to  the  duty  which  lies  upon 
masters  not  to  trespass  on  the  line  of 
equity  in  their  dealings  with  their  serv- 
ants— ^i)ot  to  exceed  in  their  demands 
upon  them  the  terms  of  their  agree- 
ment, and  not  to  fall  short  of  diose 
terms  in  |he,  awarded  remuneration — 
not  to  exact  more  work  from,  the  serv- 
ant than  was  either  specified  by  the  ex- 
press stipulation,  or  than  the  general 
habits  of  the  place  rendered  a  matter  of 
clear  and  honest  understanding  between 
the  parties — ^not  to  &11  short  in  the 
amount  of  the  payment,  or  what  is  of 
mighty  importance  to  the  comfort  of  a 
laboring  family,  not  to  come  behind  the 
time  of  the  payment  of  the  wages  that 
are  due  to  him.  In  a  word,  were  I  to 
ramify  the  text  into  all  its  application^, 
I  might  urge  it  upon  you  masters  to 
be  punctual  in  ail  your  transactions 
with  those  who  are  beneath  you — amid 
all  the  laxity  and  delay  and  cravings 
for  a  .little  more  indukfence  which  are 
BO  usual  in  the  world  of  merchaiidise,  to 
struggle  that  your  servants  at  least 
shall  not  suffer  from  the  operation  of 
such  a  habit — to  make  at  all  times  a 
determined  exception  in  behalf  of  those 
who  have  the  whole  of  their  subsistence 


I  depending  on  the-  wages  they  so  hardly 
earn  from  you — to  make  it  a  primary 
and  indispensable  point  of  obligation 
that  their  claims  shall  be  attended  to, 
and  rather  than  that  a  single  dependent 
should  remain  unpaid,  to  .in  tke  every 
retrenchment  upon  your  luxuries  and 
your  comforts;  and  above  all,  what 
more  frequently,  disables  a  man  from 
doing  justice  to  those  whom  he  employs 
than  anything  else,  to  make  a  most 
strict  and  conscientious  retrenchment 
upon  your  speculations. 

But  the  occurrence  of  the  term  spec- 
ulation suggests  to  me  one  remark^ 
which  I  beg  to  come  forward  with. 
You  will  most  readily  grant  that  you 
have  no  right,  for  the  purpose  of  regal- 
ing your  appetite  for  delicacies,  to  keep 
a  costlier  table  than  you  are  able  to  de* 
fray,  and  thus  for  the  sake  of  a  present 
indulgence,  to  trench  upon  that  fund 
out  of  which  your  servants  should  ob- 
tain the  full  and  regular  amount  of 
their  wages.  Now  extend  this  princi- 
ple.— You  have  no  right,  for  the  purpose 
of  regaling  your  avaricious  desires  after 
a  fortune,  to  embark  on  a  costlier  spec- 
ulation tban  is  warranted  by  your  ca- 
pabilities and  your  means,  and  thus  for 
the  sake  of  a  future  prospect  to  put  to 
hazard  the  maintenance  of  ail  thoso 
families  whose  fathers  you  have  press- 
ed into  the  service  of  your  ambition. 
You  have  no  right  to  put  to  a  desperate 
throw,  I  will  not  say  your  own  wealth, 
but  those  numerous  pittances  which,  in 
the  shape  of  unpaid  work,  constitute 
the  dependence  and  the  all  of  those 
artificers  whom  you  may  seduce  to 
share  in  the  risk,  and  whom  you  may 
involve  in  the  ruin  of  some  rash  and 
delusive  enterprise.  If  it  be  a  piece  of 
the  most  selfish, inconsideration  towanl 
the  servant  whom  yo^  hire,  or  tovvaril 
the  dealer  from  whom  you  buy,  to  dress 
more  magnificently,  or  to  build  mor^ 
magnificently,  or  to  entertain  more 
magnificently,  than  is  consistent  with 
the  power  of  punctually  discharging 
the  wages  of  the  one  or  the  accounts  oj 
the  other — then  be  assured,  my  breth- 
ren, that  it  is  in  every  way  as  substan- 
tial, and  I .  am  sure  as  calamitous  a 
piece  of  injustice  to  the  workmen  of 
this  city,  to  trade  more  magnificeQtIy 
than  on  every  principle  of  sober-minded 
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computation  is  consistent  with  the  pow* 
er  or  rendering  to  them  the  stipulated 
return  for  the  service  they  have  yielded. 
In  calling  upon  you  to  repress  this 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  to  confine  your 
measures  within  the  compass  of  your 
means,  I  am  pleading  their  cause — I 
Rn  pointing  your  eye  to  a  moral  check 
upjn  that  mischievous  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion which  I  honestly  believe  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  sufierings  of  our 
country — I  am  telling  you  that  he  who 
hasteth  to  be  rich  not  only  pierces  him- 
self through  with  many  sorrows,  but 
involves  himself  in  the  guilt  of  many 
crimes — that  among  others  he  commits 
Rn  act  of  cruelty  upon  those  whom  he 
has  induced  to  follow  in  the  train  of  his 
personal  aggrandizement — that,  be  it 
with  thoughtlessness  or  be  it  with  de- 
liberation, he  has,  for  the  sake  of  self, 
committed  the  interest  of  the  poor  man 
and  of  the  labourer  to  an  ocean  of  dark 
and  hazardous  contingencies — ^that  he, 
and  such  as  he,  are  deeply  responsible 
for  those  successive  tides  of  adversity 
which  set  in  at  intervals  upon  the  land 
— and  that  though  every  future  harvest 
should  pour  abundance  into  our  grana- 
ries, and  every  future  Parliament  should 
glow  with  virtuous  and  enlightened  pat- 
riotism, and  every  future  administration 
should  give  its  unwearied  labours  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  yet  with  this  single 
corruption  in  the  hearts  of  private  indi- 
viduals— with  this  rancorous  and  un- 
bridled fervency  of  desire  after  wealth 
venting  itself  forth  on  extravagant  spec- 
ulation— with  this  sanguine  and  adven- 
turous spirit  which  outruns  calculation, 
and  dashes  its  impetuous  way.  unmind- 
ful of  the.  ruin  which  It  scatters  among 
the  habitations  of  industry — with  this. 
I  say.  in  as  tumultuous  and  unchecked 
operation  as  ever,  we  shall  be  doomed 
to  see  still  what  we  have  seen  before — 
the  ebbs  and  the  flows  of  an  unceasing 
alternation — at  one  time  the  feverish  ca- 
reer of  giddy  and  high-flown  enterprise 
and  at  another  the  sure  visitaticn  of  dis- 
tress, with  all  the  bitterness  of  its  out- 
cries and  all  the  gloom  of  its  ibrebodings. 
Suffer  me  one  word  more  upon  this  part 
of  my  subject.  I  know  as  well  as  you  that 
misfortune,  the  pure  and  single  opera- 
tion of  misfortune^  may  entail  even  on  a 


Christian  merchant  the  adversity  of 
a  ruinous  and  unlooked-for  visiiRtion. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  for  us  to  point 
the  finger  of  condemnation  at  any  indi* 
vidual,  but  it  is  oiir  part  to  bear  in 
mind  how  it  is  to  another  that  he  stand- 
eth  or  faileth ;  and  we  in  humility  and 
charity  should  abstain  from  the  exercise 
of  judgment  on  individual  cases,  and  ia 
no  one  case  forget  how  the  misfortunes 
of  the  virtuous  ought  "with  every  gener- 
ous  bosom  to  place  them  on  a  higher 
elevation  of  respect  than  before,  and  to 
draw  toward  them  a  more  afilecting 
sentiment  both  of  tenderness  and  ven- 
eration. But,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  misfortune 
is  not  the  alone  cause  of  vicissitude  in 
the  history  of  business — ^that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  spirit  of  illegitijnate 
adventure,  which,  being  the  very  spirit 
of  idolatry  to  the  world,  comes  within 
the  scope  of  those  denunciations  which 
ought  to  be  thundered  from  the  pulpit 
on  every  shade  and  deg^ree  of  ungodli- 
ness ;  and  that  while  we  mean  not  the 
slightest  insinuation  against  a  single 
person  concerned  in  these  transactions, 
this  general  spirit  ou^ht  to  be  contend- 
ed with  and  exposed  in  all  its  culpabili- 
ty, and  protested  against  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  character,  but  on  account 
of  its  consequences,  as  a  spirit  which  in 
itself  argues  an  utter  devotedness  to  the 
creature,  and  which  in  effect  robs  many 
an  industrious  and  deserving  family  of 
their  just  and  equal  expectations. 

I  conclude  my  present  remarks  uppn 
this  text  with  an  observation*  which  I 
think  will  recommend  itself  to  your  own 
experience  of  human  life  and  character. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  apostle  is 
giving  the  advice  of  my  text  to  his  own 
formed  and  educated  Christians.  He 
is  asking  those  who  were  masters 
among  the  members' of  the  Church  at 
Colosse  to  give  such  things  as  are  just 
and  equal  to  their  servants,  and  he  rec- 
ommends this  advice  by  a  most  affect- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  an  exclusively 
religious  motive,  "  You  know  that  you 
have  a  Master  in  heaven" — one  to 
whom  you  are  looking  up  for  there- 
ward  of  your  services — one  who  as  He 
has  said  that  as  you  forgive  others,  so 
will  you  be  forgiven,  edso  says,  that 
with  What  measure  you  mete  it  shall 
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be  mtsaSured  to  you  a^ain ;  and  have  a 
care  lest  by  the  act  of  withholding  from 
your  servants  their  just  Tuid  lawful 
right,  yoar  Master  who  is  in  heaven 
shaU  OD  the  grea^  day  of  account  lay 
upon  you  some  awful  visitation  of  re- 
membrance and  retribution.  Observe, 
then,  that  all  this  right  and  becoming 
iK)nduct  which  he  is  prescribing  to  mas- 
ters, is  conduct  subordinated  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  religious  consideration,  and 
the  power  of  a  religious  motive.  Now. 
it  so  happens  that  in  this  highly  liberal 
and  cultivated  country,  there  are  many 
who  require  the  operation  of  no  such 
motive  to  incline  them  to  all  the  more 
obvious  and  ordinary  acts  of  justice 
toward  their  servants  and  inferiors. 
There  is  positively  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  men  whom  I  could  name,  and 
whom  I  could  not  call  Christians,  and 
yet  who  at  the  same  time  could  not 
find  it  in  their  hearts  to  disappoint  the 
just  expectations  of  their  dependents.*  or 
to  fall  by  a  single  iota  behind  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  more  obvious  and  ordina- 
ry claims.  I  have  seen  men  who.  with- 
out Christianity  at  all.  would  positively 
quiver  with  inaignation  at  the  idea  of  a 
poor  man  and  his  family  being  reft  of 
their  dues.  They,  by  a  pure  movement 
of  generosity,  would  cheerfully  under- 
take their  cause — they  would  spurn  with 
their  whole  soul  taking  any  advantage 
whatever  of  a  servant's  helplessness  or 
a  servant's  simplicity  ;  and  to  them  the 
meanness  and  the  mliumanity  of  such 
H  proceeding  would  altogether  appear  so 
odious  as  positively  to  revolt  them 
against  the  imagination  of  it  All  this, 
you  will  observe,  without  Christianity 
— ^without  the  impulse  of  any  such  mo- 
tive as  is  supplied  by  a  reference  to  God 
as  our  Master  who  is  in  heaven — with- 
out the  mingling,  in  fact  of  any  relig- 
ion in  the  business  at  all.  but  by  the 
pure  force  of  such  a  natural  generosity 
of  heart  as  is,  to  speak  the  truth,  very 
prevalent  in  this  our  age  among  the 
hiffher  orders  of  society^  Now.  for  the 
sake  of  the  important  theological  lesson 
upon  which  this  question  bears,  let  me 
observe,  that  the  general  spirit  of  one 
age  is  oilen  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  certain  accomplishments  of 
character  than  the  generai  spirit  of  an- 
other age,  and  that  such  is  the  influ- 
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ence  of  this  general  spirit  in  the  way  of 
example  and  of  repetition  as  to  be^t 
certain  social  and  humane  virtues,  m- 
dependently  of  the  operation  of  any  re- 
ligious principle*  whatever ;  and  that 
thus  what  would  need  the  stimulus  of  a 
Christian  motive  in  some  former  gene- 
ration, might  in  the  present  generation 
be  very  extensively  practised  without 
the  operation  of  any  such  motive  at  alL 
It  marks  a  very  rude  and  untamed  state 
of  society  in  the  days  of  the  apostle,  that 
in  his  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus, 
he  should  find  it  necessary  to  lay  it 
down,  with  the  authority  of  inspiration, 
as  one  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  bishop, 
that  he  should  be  no  striker. 

A  Christian  motive  was  necessary,  it 
would  appear,  to  keep  a  bishop  of  those 
dayv  from  doing  a  thing  which  any 
bishop  or  minister  n^w-a-days  \vould  be 
retrained  from  doing  by  a  sense  of  its 
utter  vulgarity  and  disgracefulness.  A 
good  bishop  of  those  days  would  not  do 
the  thin^  because  he  saw  a  prohibition 
against  it  in  the  writings  of  the  apostle, 
and  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  this  prohi- 
bition would  be  ungodly.  But  any 
bishop,  good  or  not.  of  the  present  day, 
would  not  do  the  thing  because,  wheth- 
er he  saw  the  prohibition  or  not  in  the 
book  of  God,  he  feels  all  the  power  of 
a  prohibition  in  the  general  standard  of, 
manners,  and  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  this 
standard  would  be  ungentlemanly.  I 
bring  this  forward  merely  in  the  way 
of  illustration.  For  the  truth  is,  that 
in  respect  of  the  duty  of  my  text,  too, 
the  sense  of  the  age  has  undergone  a 
wondrous  revolution  and  has  been  great- 
ly softened  and  liberalized  since  the 
apostle's  days.  If  the  picture  which 
James  gives  of  the  *  rich  men  of  his 
time  were  to  be  realized  on  an  indi- 
vidual now.  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  that  individual  an  outcast  from 
society.  ^ Were  a  man  only  convicted  of 
keeping  back  by  fraud  the  hire  of  his 
labourers,  it  would  bring  down  upon 
him  th^  execration  of  his  fellows  as 
well  as  the  denunciations  of  God's  oat- 
raged  law.  The  latter  motive  might 
be  essenticJ  to  the  restraining  of  men 
from  this  cruelty  in  cases  where  thefor* 
mer  motive  had  no  operation ;  but 
where  the  former  motive  has  operation. 
as  it  has  to  a  very  great  and  general 
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extent  in  our  own  country,  then  without 
the  operUion  of  the  latter  motive  at  all, 
or,  in  other  words,  without  one  particle 
of  homage  to  the  author  of  Christianity, 
might  we  see  men  exhibit  a  most  rigid 
adherence  to  the  duty  of  my  text,  spum- 
ing with  a  quick  sense  of  honour  the 


I  idea  of  any  departure  ^om  it,  mo«l 
iaithfully  acting  up  to  all  the  ordinair 
claims  and  expectations  of  their  depend 
ents.  and  earning  a  character  in  society 
as  the  most  humane  ^d  righteous  and 
honourable  of  its  members. 


SERMON    XXVIII. 


Sermon  to  the  Young* 

'*  Therefore  it  ii  come  to  pats,  that  as  he  cried,  and  they  would  not  hear;  ao  they  cried,  and  I 
would  not  hear,  aaith  tae  Lord  «f  hoato.''-*ZACH.  vii.  13. 


He  who  cried  in  the  first  clause  of 
this  verse  is  the  Lord  Himself,  as  is 
evident  from  the  verses  that  immediately 
precede  this  text  '  The  thing  whichthe 
prophet  complains  of  is,  that  when  the 
Lord  of  hosts  spake  to  them  on  a  former 
occasion,  saying,  Execute  true  judg- 
ment, and  show  mercy  and  compassion 
every  man  to  his  brother — ^when  He 
IBaid  this  to  the  people  of  the  land  they 
refused  to  hearken,  and  stopped  their 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear;  and 
^  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant- 
stone,  lest  they  should  hear  the  law.  and 
the  words  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  haUi 
sent  in  His  Spirit  by  the  former  pro- 
phets;" and  therefore  it  was  that  (here 
came  a  great  wrath  upon  them  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  And  no  doubt  when 
visited  with  affliction,  when  brought 
very  low  because  of  their  sins,  when 
death  and  destruction  stared  them  in 
the  face,  and  the  urgent  desire  of  their 
hearts  was  for  deliverance,  they  gave 
vent  to  their  desire  by  prayer.  But 
mark  the  upshot  of  their  having  refused 
to  hear  God  on  a  former  occasion — He 
refused  to  bear  them  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. And  this  is  the  meaning  of  the 
text-^'^  Therefore  it  is  come  to  pass,  that 
as  He  cried,  and  they  would  not  hear ; 
•0  theV  cried,  and  I  would  pot  hear, 
aaith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 


aThe  date  attached  to  the  original  tftort-hand  roan- 
VMnpft  of  iMa  aennoii  la  October  31,  IftS.  B«iv«en 
thla  aate,aiKl  that  of  thedisconree  imroediateh*  prvced- 
In9«  the  reader  will  perceive  that  an  inlervar  of  mure 
Ihian  Are  yt«rf  oocure— «n  ioterpral  irhioli  he  la  to  IqI' 
iglne  as  filled  up  hv  those  discourses  which  have  a>- 
Mady  b«en  puliUalied. 


Now  most  of  you  who  are  here  pres- 
ent are  young  in  life,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  have  known  what  it  is  to  be 
afflicted.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  than  that  man^  of  you  may 
have  thought  little  of  the  time  when  the 
last  sickness  shall  come  upon  you,  and 
you  shall  have  at  last  taken  yourselves 
to  the  bed  from  which  you  are  never 
more  to  rise.  Full  of  life  and  vigour, 
and  rejoicing,  perhaps,  in  the  prospect 
of  many  days,  your  imagination  may 
never  have  seriously  dwelt  on  that  aw- 
ful evei^t  which  is  certainly  coming  upon 
you,  even  as  it  has  come  upon  w  who 
have  gone  before  you.  Your  hearts 
may  have  been  altogether  with  lessons, 
and  play,  and  companionship;  and  such 
work  as  parents  or  masters  have  put 
into  your  hand — and  little  may  3roi| 
have  reflected  that,  after  all,  the  end  of 
the  whole  matter  on  earth  is,  that  you 
shall  die — and  that  every  minute  which 
you  breatha  brings  you  that  minute 
nearer  to  the  time  at  which  you  shall 
die<^-and  that  this  terrible  day  is  com- 
ing upon  you  with  a  speed  and  a  eer* 
tainty  from  which  there  is  no  escaping. 
These  are  simple  truths,  my  younff 
friends ;  but  it  is  just  from  the  want  oc 
being  impressed  by  plain  and  simpk 
txvLiha  that  there  is  so  much  of  sin  mod 
suffering  in  the  world.  It  is  just  be^ 
cause  men  will  not  take  heed  to  the 
near  and  ihe  obvious  matters  that  lie 
before  them,  that  they  have  gone  so  &r 
astray  in  wickedness,  and  that  so  many 
are  on  the  road  to  ruin  everlasting.  TIm 
great  and  practical  «rror  of  man  doef 
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BO(  lie  in  his  being  ignorant  of  what  is 
difficult  to  understand,  bat  in  his  being 
heedless  of  that  which  is  familiar  to  au 
understandings.  It  is  not  so  much  be- 
cause my  people  will  not  learn,  but 
because  my  people  will  not  consider, 
that  they  are  found  on  the  path  which 
leadeth  to  the  chambers  of  hell.  And 
so  it  is  with  many  of  you.  *  Tou  do  not 
need  to  learn  that  you  have  to  die ;  for 
this  is  what  you  all  know  as  well  as*  I 
can  tell  you.'  But  you  stand •  lament- 
ably in  need  of  more  thoughtful ness.  so 
as  that  you  may  consider,  and  hold  it 
oflen  in  serious  and  solemn  remem- 
bfance,  that  you  are  to  die.  This  is 
what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  now. 
The  dying  bed  will  come — a  weary  sea- 
son of  pain  and  breltthlessDess  and  in- 
superable languor  is  before  you.  The 
path  that  leads  from  the  present  world 
to  the  next  world  has  to  be  traversed  by 
all  who  are  here  present  How  soon  I 
know  not ;  but  that  it  will  come  sooner 
oir  later,  you  are  all  as  well  assured  as  I 
can  possibly  be.  It  is  not  a  new  truth 
that  I  offer  to  your  notice,*  but  an  old, 
that  I  wonM  earnestly  set  forth  to  your 
thoughtful  and  tender  and  feeling  recol- 
lection. 

For  think,  my  young  friends,  what 
in  all  likelihood  will  take  place  on  that 
affecting  occasion!  Tou  Ttill  then  be 
standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and 
It  will  look  a  dark  and  awful  transition 
to  cross  over  from  the  land  of  sense  to 
die  vast  and  unknown  land  that  is  be- 
fore you,  and  a  certain  dread  will  lay 
'  hold  of  you.  as  you  contemplate  the 
fathomless  abyss  into  which  you  are 
sinking;  and  then  under  the  urgency 
of  the  fearfulness  that  may  have  over- 
taken you,  will  you  gladly  cry  to  the 
Lord  that  He  may  guide  you  in  safety 
through  the  mysterious  passage,  and 
land  you  on  a  peaceful  and  -happy 
shore.  And  if  the  thought  of  giiiit 
•hall  then  visit  your  bosoms,  this  may 
bring  the  foretaste  of  hell  along  with  it 
-^-and  so,  amid  the  tossings  of  a  sinner's 
HBStless  bed,  may  you  betake  yourselves 
to  prayer,  and  cry  to  the  Lord  for  deli- 
verance. 

Now  the  thing  which  so  deeply  con- 
cerns you  to  know  is,  that  when  you 
sry  then  He  may  not  hear  you,  and  that 
oecause  He  is  crying  now,  and  you  do 


not  hear  Him ;  you  may  liA  the  voice 
of  prayer  upon  your  death-beds,  and  He 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear  thereto,  because 
now  in  the  heyday  and  cheerfulness  of 
youth,  when  &e  lifts  the  voice  of  au- 
thority and  bids  yon  stand  in  awe  and 
sin  not,  some  of  you^  it  is  feared,  are 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  9k\  His  warnings, 
and  wnl  none  of  His  reproof  If  you 
are  heedless  and  unconcerned  now  about 
what  He  says  to  you,  this  is  the  return 
that  will  come  upon  you — ^He  will  then 
laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  mock  when 
your  fear  cometh.  Oh,  how  much  it 
concerns  you  to  lay  up  through  life 
what  you  will  find  in  stead  and  in  store 
ivhen  you  come  upon  your  death-beds  I 
¥his  is  the  sim|4e  expedient  by  which 
you'mayiay  up  a  provision  for  the  day 
of  your  extremity:  Listen  to  God  now, 
and  He  will  not  refuse  to  listen  to  you 
then.  Turn  to  Him  a  willing  ear  in 
the  morning  of  your  days,  and  in  the 
evening  of  your  da]^  you  will  expe- 
rience Him  to  be  a  God  of  gpod-will 
and  of  graciousness.  Remember  your 
Creator  in  youth,  and  He  will  not  for^ 
get  you  in  old  age.  Be  found  of  Him 
now  when  He  is  seeking  after  you — so 
that  when  you  come  to  the  bed  of  your 
last  agonies,  you  will  not  have  a  8a  , 
viour  to  seek,  but  a  Saviour  to  enjoy. 

But  to  be  more  particular,  we  should 
specify  what  is  the  cry  or  proclamation 
that  God  is  lifting  up  now,  and  by  your 
neglect  of  which  you  may  bring  down 
upon  you  God's  neglect  of  you  then, 
when  the  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness shall  at  length  overtake  you.  In 
the  text  it  was  God's  law  that  He  was 
proclaiming ;  it  was  His  word  which  by 
His  spirit  He  had  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  old  prophets ;  this  was  what  He 
spoke  in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  and 
they  made  their  hearts,  it  is  said,  as  an 
adamant-stone  against  Him.  They  put 
a  hardy  and  resolute  defiance  against 
the  calls  of  authority  and  the  threats  of 
vengeance^  When  he  entreated  their 
obedience,  they  disregarded^  In  the 
day  of  their  fancied  security  they  re* 
fused  all  His  expostulations — so  that 
when  the  4ay  of  their  disaster  came^ 
and  they  turned  to  the  Lord,  as  they 
did  not  hear  when  He  cried  to  them,  so 
He  would  not  hear  when  they  cried  to 
Him. 
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And  (has,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  it  with 
many,  and  very  many,  of  our  present 
reckless  generation.     He  is  calling  to 

Jrou  directly  by  His  Spirit,  when  the 
aw,  written  in  your  consciences,  ad- 
monishes you  of  the  right  and  of  the 
wron^;  and  you  are  hardening  your 
consciences  against  Him  when,  all 
heedless  of  the  admonition,  you  put  it 
utterly  away  from  you.  He  is  crying 
to  you  by  die  prophets  and  the  right- 
eous men  of  old  m  that  book  which 
His  Spirit  hath  dictated,  and  the  words 
of  which  you  hare  already  learned  to 
read — and  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to 
mind  and  to  revere  them ;  and  you  are 
just  hardening  yourselves  in  stout- 
heartedness against  Him,  when  that 
word,  which  has  been  compared  to  a 
hammer  breaking  the  rock  in  pieces,  is 
yet  unable  to  break  that  impregnable 
resistance  wherewith  so  many  obstinate 
sinners  can  stand  out  against  all  the 
denunciations  that  are  written  therein. 
It  is,  indeed,  most  woeful  to  think  of 
the  stern  and  uncomplying  metal  of 
resistance  wMch  the  soul  and  the  con- 
science of  man  are  capable  of  taking 
on.  Every  month  finds  him  a  hard- 
er and  a  more  resolute  sinner  than 
before.  Every  act  of  trans^ession 
takes  so  much  away  from  the  delicacy 
and  the  tenderness  of  his  conscience. 
The  wickedness  he  at  one  time  trem- 
bled to  think  of  he  anon  can  commit 
and  glory  in.  His  moral  sensibilities 
at  length  siiik  into  utter  decay.  The 
preaching  of  the  word  cannot  move 
him — the  death  of  acquaintances  on 
every  side  of  him  caniiot  shake  him 
out  of  his  determined  rebellion — the 
tolling  of  the  funeral  bell  sends  no 
compunction  .  into  his  steeled  and  iiv- 
flexible  bosom — ^the  warnings  of  Provi- 
dence do  not  affect  him — and  nothing 
will  prevail  upon  him  to  feel  or  to  con- 
sider till  his  own  selfishness  be  touched 
by  the  agonies  of  his  mortal  disease, 
and  the  terrors  of  his  own  impending 
dissolution; — and  then,  to  crown  the 
sad  history  of  infatuated  man,  docs  it 
turn  out.  that  as  God  cried  unto  him  in 
the  days  of  his  youth,  and  he  would 
not  hear,  so  when  he  cries  on  his  dyin^ 
bed,  I  will  not  hear,  scuth  the  Lord  of 
hosts. 
Let  me  bring  this  whole  lesson  more 


specifically  to  bear  upon  you,  by  urgins 
upon  you  three  leading  particulars  of 
the  divine  testimony,  of  which  Otod  is 
now  making  frequent  and  open  procla- 
mation in  your  hearing,  but  which  if 
you  do  not  hear,  He  will  shut  His  ear 
and  His  tenderness  against  you  when 
the  day  of  your  necessity  arrives :  and 
.  the  first  particular  which  we  may  ffathei 
from  every  page  of  His  book,  and  also 
from  the  intimate  consciousness— each 
in  his  own  bosom,  is  that  we  have  sinned 
against  Him,  and  are  now  under  right- 
ful sentence  of  condemnation.  There  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one — all  hav« 
fallen  short  of  God's  commandment  and 
God's  glory.  There  is  none  who  under- 
standeth,  and  none  who  seeketh  afber 
Him.  And  cursed  is  every  one  who 
continueth  not  in  all  the  words  of  the 
book  of  His  law  to  do  them.  These  are 
the  declarations  of  all  being  criminal 
and  all  being  accursed  before  God ; — 
and  they  are  uttered  not  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  you,  but  lor  the  pur« 
pose  of  prevailing  on  you  to  flee  to  the 
place  of  escape  and  deliverance.  It  is 
not  to  torment  you  before  the  time  that 
God  tries  to  light  up  the  agonies  of  feoi 
and  of  remorse  in  your  bosom,  but  it  is 
that  you  may  be  concerned  how  to  find 
refuge  from  that  threatened  torment 
He  wants  you  to  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  hell,  not  to  make  you  miserable  even 
before  the  door  of  that  awful  place  is 
shut  upon  you ;  but  He  desires  to  set 
you  trembling,  in  order  that  you  may 
be  led  to  flee  from  this  coming  wrath, 
and  to  betake  yourselves  to  the  appointed 
way  of  deliverance  therefrom.  But  how 
many,  alas  I  there  be  in  our  world  who 
persist  in  profoundest  lethargy  under  the 
terror  and  the  threatening  of  ^1  these 
denunciations.  How  many  persist  in 
their  wickedness,  and  steel  their  unre- 
generated  bosoms  against  the  wrath  and 
the  vengeance  that  are  denounced  there* 
upon  !  How  many,  I  fear,  even  among 
you,  my  young  friends,  who  live  as 
lightly  and  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there 
were  no  judgment  and  no  hell — ^you  will 
not  hear  when  we  tell  you  of  sin  and  of 
vengeance.  Conscience  may  offer  now 
and  then  the  intimation  thitt  you  are  not 
in  friendship  with  God,  and  not  in  a  fit 
state  for  dying  and  entering  into  His 
presence ;  but  the  lesson  is  thrown  aside 
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and  the  guilt  and  the  danger  are  forgot- 
ten, and  among  light-hearted  compan- 
ions* you  lose  all  sight  of  the  coming 
eternity,  and  thus  you  do  what  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  before  did;  when  God 
cried  unto  them  they  did  not  hear,  and 
you  will  not  hear  when  by  His  Bibles 
and  His  ministers,  and  the  whispers  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  in  your  heart,  He  tries 
to  fix  and  solemnize  you  by  the  thought, 
that  m  yourselves  you  are  undone  sin- 
ners, the  blood  of  whose  owl.  souls  w'lW 
be  required  at  your  hands.  And  thus 
you  may  fare  even  as  they  did — you  will 
at  length  be  reduced  to  the  helplessness 
of  their  sad  misery,  and  then  when  death 
comes  upon  3rou,  may  you  cry  when  it 
is  too'  late.  And  so,  as  you  will  not 
hear  God  now  when  he  crieth  unto  you, 
He  may  not  hear  you  then,  when  you 
cry  unto  Him. 

But  there  is  another  particular  of  the 
divine  testimony  that  I  must  sound 
forth  in  your  hearing — I  have  already 
said  that  there  is  a  future  day  of  wrath 
— ^but  I  now  say  that  there  is  a  present 
day  of  acceptance. 

I  Jiave  already  said  that  you  are  sin- 
ners—but I  now  say  that  there  is  a  Sa- 
viour for  sinners.  1  have  already  said 
that  you  are  under  the  curse  of  a  vio- 
lated law — but  I  now  tell  you  of  one 
who  hath  taken  that  curse  upon  Him- 
self, who  hath  redeemed  us  from  it  by 
becoming  a  curse  for  us,  who  hung  upon 
the  tree  for  your  offences,  and  there 
bore  the  whole  weight  of  His  Father's 
displeasure — drinking  to  the  very  dregs 
the  cup  of  our  expiation,  and  pouring 
forth  His  soul  unto  the  death,  that  we 
may  live  through  Him.  This  is  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  which  procla- 
mation* is  made  every  day  from  our 
Bibles,  every  week  from  our  pulpits, 
every  year  from  our  solemn  sacraments. 
God  hath  lifted  up  the  cry  of  invitation 
unto  all ;  and  He  now  expostulates  with 
us  that  we  should  return  unto  Him,  and 
He  bids  us  believe  in  Christ  that  we 
may  be  saved ,*and  often  does  He  tell 
us  if  we  will  only  come  unto  Himself 
through  the  open  door  of  Christ's  ^nedi- 
atorship,  He  wi.l  forgive  all  and  forget 
all.  These  are  the  cries  of  a  Father 
afler  His  wandering  and  disobedient 
children,  for  He  does  not  ^ant  to  lose 
them,  but  rather  that  they  should  turn 


unto  Him  and  live.  And  yet,  alasf 
how  much  are  these  cries  of  a  Father's 
tenderness  unheeded  by  a  perverse  and 
unthinking  generation — ^what  an  insult- 
ing return  does  the  Father  ot  mercies 
meet  from  us,  when  all  day  long  He 
stretches  forth  His  hand  to  a  rebellious 
and  gainsaying  people  !  Oh  1  it  was 
a  foul  provocation  to  have  broken  His 
law ;  but  how  far  more  bitter  the  prov- 
ocation is,  wlien  we  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  His  gospel,  and  turn  our  back  on 
His  ofifers  of  reconciliation  ? — and  this  is 
done  by  all  who  lightly  esteem  Christ, 
by  all  who  count  the  preaching  of  His 
'cross  to  be  foolishness,  by  all  who,  care- 
less about  sin,  are  equally  careless  about 
the  sacrifice  that  has.  been  made  for 
it.  Do  you  hear  of  Christ,  and  hear  of 
Him  without  emotion,  and  without  any 
desire  after  Him  ?  Do  the  tidings  of 
salvation  fall  heavily  and  unconcernedly 
upon  your  ears?  .Is  it  all  like  thjs 
sound  of  an  unknown  voice,  without  any 
power  to  touch  or  to  awaken  you  ? 
Then,  indeed,  you  afiTront  God  in  the 
tenderest  part,  you  dishonour  His  Son, 
you  make  Himself  a  lisu*  by  refusing 
His  testimony  respecting  Hini.  you  re- 
ject the  offer  of  salvation  that  hath  been 
brought  to  your  door,  yoa  say — ^We 
shall  persist  in  our  sins,  and  we  care 
not  for  the  Saviour.  The  cry  of  gospel 
entreaty  is  lifted  up  in  your  hearing 
now.  and  you  will  not  listen  to  it ;  and 
the  cry  for  gospel  mercy  may  arise  from 
you  tlien,  when  on  the  eve  of  bidding 
adieu  to  the  world,  you  cast  about  for 
the  peace  and  the  interest  of  your  eter- 
nity— because  you  can  do-  no  better, 
because  you  cannot  help  it.  Oh  !  cast 
not  away  your  own  souls  ;  listen  to  the 
Saviour  who  now  standeth  without,  and 
knocketh  at  the  door  of  your  hearts ; 
kiss  Hijn  while  He  is  in  the  way.  He 
is  willing  now  to  enter  into  friendship- 
with  you.  and  to  manage  your  cause, 
and  to  take  upon  Himself  the  whole 
burden  of  your  interest  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  ;  but  He  will  not  always 
strive — His  wrath  will  at  length  begin 
to  burn ;  and  if  you  refuse  him  now 
the  day  may  soon  overtake  you  when 
you  will  cry  unto  Him  and  He  will  not 
hear  you. 

But,  lastly,  God  calleth  unto  all  to 
forsake  the  evil  of  their  ways  and  th« 
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evil  of  their  thoughts.  He  bids  all  to 
repent  as  well  as  to  believe  the  gospel. 
He  hath  uttered  this  solemn  denuncia- 
tion— that  unless  we  repent  we  perish. 
He  makes  us  to  understand  that  in 
turning  to  Christ  we  turn  from  our  in- 
iquities. He  sounds  this  will  and  order 
of  His  imperatively  in  your  hearing  : — 
Break  off  your  sins  by  righteousness.- — 
Come  out  from  among  evil  ways  and  evil 
acquaintances.-^6ur6t  asilnder  the  en- 
tanglements:  and  the  enticements  of 
vicious  pleasure  by  which  you  are  sur- 
rounded.— Be  ye  separate  from  sinners^ 
and  follow  not  a  multitude  to  do  evil. 
And  to  encourage  you  with  the  ofiers  of 
strength  and  aid  from  above  that  you 
may  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  work 
of  repentance  and  to  perfect  it,  He  says, 
Turn  unto  me,  and  behold  I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  you.  This  is  the 
cry  that  He  now  lifts  in  your  hesuring — 
and  will  you  dare  after  this  to  continue 
in  the  bonds  of  oompeuiionship  with  the 
ungxxily  ?  Will  you  choose  the  despis- 
ers  of  (xOd  and  of  goodness  for.  your  in- 
timates, and  that  merely  because  they 
live  with  you  in  the  same  street,  or  work 
with  yT»u  under  the  same  master?  Will 
y)ou  thus  expose  your  eternity  at  random 
to  the  evil  influences  of  such  acquaint- 
ances as  you  may  happen-  to  meet  with 
in  the  world  ? 

You  are  young,  and  you  may  per- 
haps be  laying  your  account  with  many 
days  on  this  side  of  death,  and  may 
think  that  it  is  time  enough  to  be  good 
i—that  it  is  time  enough  to  think  of 
heaven,  and  of  preparation  for  that  aw- 
ful and  terrifying  death  which  still  lies 
at  so  remote  a  distance  away  from  you. 
But  I  call  'upon  you  to  feel  the  urgency 
of  the  text  Young  as  you  are,  God  is 
lifting  up  a  cry  of  expostulation  and 
entreaty  even  unto  you :  Sufll^r  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  says  the  Sa- 
viour— and  is  not  this  a  cry  of  invita- 
tion to  the  least  and  youngest  of  you 
all?  Children,  obey  your  parents  in 
the  Lord,  says  one  of  His  apostles — 
and  is  not  this  a  cry  of  authority  lifted 
op  in  your  hearing  ?  Your  being  young 
does  not  prevent  God  from  crying  unto 


yott ;  but  if  you  will  not  listen — tliiB 
when  you  come  to  be  old,  may  prevent 
Him  from  hearing  when  you  cry  unto 
Him.  Oh !  persist  not,  then,  in  this 
unconcern  any  lonj?er.  Open  your 
hearts  to  the  voice  of  Him  that  speak 
eth  from  heaven,  and  who,  while  griev 
ed  because  of  yoUr  sins,  is  yet  waiting 
to  be  gracious.  Harden  your  hearts  no 
longer  against  Him,  or  they  may  at 
length  become  harder  than  the  adamant 
^hink  with  yourselves,  that  if  this 
evening  I  stand  my  ground  against  the 
cry  which  I  have  heard,  then  will  I 
stand  more  firmly  against  another,  and 
another,  and  another  cry ;  and  thus  will 
your  case  be  every,  day  becoming 
worse,  and  your  chance  for  heaveii  will 
every  day  become  more  desperate,  and 
your  contempt  and  carelessness  about 
divine  things  will  grow  upon  you  from 
one  day  to  another;  and  your  whole 
life  may  be  one  continued  resistance  to 
the  proclaimed  grace  of  that  God  who 
is  now  plying  you  with  messages  of 
love,  and  entreating  your  return  to  the 
paths  of  peace  and  of  pleasantnesa 
Oh !  hold  out  no  longer,  lest  in  return 
for  His  cry  being  unheard  by  yoi^  all 
your  lives  long,  you  will  at  length 
send  forth  a  fearful  and  a  piercing  and 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry  when  death 
stares  you  in  the  face,  and  the  terrors 
of  the  coming  hell  draw  near  to  your 
affrighted  soul,  and  the  cry  be  (disre- 
garded, and  the  gate  of  mercy  be  shut, 
and  the  Spirit  have  lefl  you  to  the  fruit 
of  your  own  ways,  and  an  everlasting 
seal  be  set  on  that  fountain  which  is 
now  flowing  out  so  freely,  and  to  which 
you  are  now  invited,  that  you  may  wash 
out  your  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Return  unto  God.  and  He  will*  return 
unto  you. — Seek  Him  while  He  is  near. 
— Call  upon  Him  while  He  is  to  be  found 
— He  will  receive  you  graciously. — He 
will  love  you  freely  if  you  will  only 
go  to  Him  now,  andf  put  yourself  under 
the  protection  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  under  the  bidding  &f  Him  as  the 
Master  whom  you  have  chosen,  und 
whom  alone  you  are  determined  to 
serve. 
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Farewell  Discourse  at  Glasgow* 

'  If  I  fbrgei  thee,  O  Jeitwalem,  let  my  Tight  hand  forget  her.conning.    If  I  do  not  remember  theej 

roof  of  my  mouth;  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy."— 


let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the 
Psalms  cxxzviL  5,  6. 


The  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty  of 
this  sacred  composition  gives  it  a  high 
place  even  in  the  records  of  poetry.  It 
18,  indeed,  one  of  its  most  precious  effu- 
sions; and  apart  altogether  from  that 
which  constitutes  its  highest  recom- 
mendation to  a  spiritual  man,  there  are 
about  it  touches  of  imagery  and  feeling 
that  call  forth  a  responding  homage 
from  the  native  serfsibilities  of  every 
heart.  The -captive  despondency — the 
dear  yet  drooping  recollection  of  that 
more  distant  home — the  fond  and  lofty 
aspirings  of  a  patriotism  which  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  tyranny  must  only  have 
riveted  the  more,  and  never  could  ex- 
un^uish — these  deeper  agitations  of  the 
BouJ  are  so  mellowed  into  softness,  and 
the  pensive  and  the  picturesque  are  so 
mingled  together  in  these  accompani- 
ments oi  ihe  harp  and  the  river,  and  the 
hanging  willow  upon  its  side,  as  to  make 
this,  even  when  regarded  in  the  liprht  of 
a  Hebrew  melody,  the  finest  and  most 
fieuscinating  of  them  all. 

Yet  they  are  not  the  breathings  either 
of  a  natural  or  a  poetic  tenderness,  but 
those  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit,  where- 
with at  present  we  have  immediately  to 
do.  This  psalm,  in  fact,  is  mainly  and 
essentially  the  utterance  of  religion.  It 
is  the  complaint  of  men  now  bereaved 
of  its  solemnities  and  its  services,  and 
hurried  into  a  Pagan  land,  where  the 
worship  of  Israel  was  derided,  and  the 
God  of  Israel  was  unknown.  They  had 
both  the  griefs  and  the  fears  of  nature ; 
but  the  chief  burden  of  their  grief  is, 
that  torn  from  the  companionships  of 
piety,  and  left  to  the  cruel  mockery  of 
profane  and  unfeeling  barbarians,  their 
f pints  had  lost  that  wonted  aliment  by 
which  all  grace  and  all  godliness  are 
apholden;  and  the  chief  burden  of  their 
ma  was.  lest,  in  the  withering  atmos- 

*  Prescbed  at  St.  John-s,' Glaagow,  on  the  aeoond 
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phere  of  that  ungainly  and  ungenial 
neighbourhood  where  they  now  breath 
ed,  this  grace  and  this  godliness  should 
go  into  utter  dissipation.  There  was 
little  danger  that  they  should  ever  lose 
the  regards  and  the  recollections  of 
patriotism.  There  was  little  danger 
that  even  to  the  hour  of  death  the  scenes 
of  late  ancestral  glory,  and  of  their  own 
happy  boyhood,  should  not  always  recur 
£is  far  the  dearest  to  their  imagination. 
There  was  a  powerful  guarantee  in  the 
universal  laws  and  sensations  of  human- 
ity, that  when  they  looked  back  on  the 
peace  and  gladness  of  younger  days 
every  bosom  should  fetch  its  heavy  sigh, 
and  every  eye  should  weep  at  the  re- 
membrance of  them.  There  was  no  fear 
lest  any  of  them  should  become  apos- 
tates from  the  truth  and  the  tenderness 
of  nature;  but  there  was  another,  a 
more  fatal  apostasy,  on  the  brink  or 
which  these  holy  men  of  God  felt  that 
they  were  standing ;  and  this  psalm,  we 
repeat,  is  the  outpouring  of  souls  firm  in 
their  purposes  of  religious  integrity,  yet 
fearful .  of  falling  away  from  it-— eyeing 
with  dismay  the  hazards  of  their  exile 
from  a  priestly  and  a  consecrated  land, 
and  summoning  to  their  aid  the  high 
resolve,  the  solemn  and  appalling  con- 
juration— "If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jeru- 
salem, if  I  forget  the  city  of  my  God, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning ; 
and  if  I  do  not  remember  thee,'  let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my 
chief  joy." 

And  we  mistake  it,  my  brethren,  if 
we  think  that  to  be  translated  into  a 
condition  for  feelings  and  purposes  that 
are  kindred  to  these,  we  must  be  visited 
with  a  kindred  calamity — that  upon  ui 
also  an  invasion  and  an  overthrow  and 
a  captivity  must  come — that  we  must 
be  wrested  from  our  Christian  homes, 
and  carried  far  into  savage  or  idolatrous 
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retreats,  where  Sabbaths  and  sacraments 
and  churches  are  unknown.  That  book, 
which  was  written  for  our  admonition. 
on  whom  the  latter  ends  of  the  world 
have  come,  however  remote  its  historical 
narratives  may  be  from  any  experience 
of  ours,  is  replete  all  over  with  passages 
of  direct  and  most  familiitf  application 
to  our  daily  affairs ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  this  passage  may  it  be  affirmed, 
that  the^e  etapsem  not  one  day  of  our 
lives  in  which  the  disciple  of  Jesus  ^ 
not  exposed  to  a  transitii[>n  as  wide  and 
as  violent  as  from  the  land  of  Israel  to 
the  land  of  Babylon — ^in  Which,  with- 
out one  mile  of  locomotion,  he  does  not 
traverse  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  distance 
as  great  as  that  which  separated  the 
mourners  of  our  text  from  their  beloved 
Jenisalem— in  which  he  does  not  step, 
as  it  were,  from  one  region  to  another, 
in  the  first  of  which  he  stood  as  at  the 
gate  of  heaven,  and  in  the  seiconti  is  ex- 
posed to  all  the  withering  sccularities  of 
the  world. 

The  Christian  who  is  much  Exer- 
cised in  the  discernment  of  his  own 
i^irit,  knowis  that  there  is  in  It  a  coh- 
stant  gravitation  away  /rom  jGod ;  and 
Chat,  were  it  not  for  an  upward  and  as- 
piring tendency,  which  grace  hath  im- 
parted and  grace  alone  can  uphold,  it 
would  instantly  lapse  into  earthliness. 
If  he  have  intelligently  marked  the 
fluctuation  that  taketh  place  in  his  heart 
OH  the  ever-shifting  occasions  of  his  his- 
tory— if  he  have  contrasted  aright  the 
fiacredness  of  his  family  prayer,  and  in 
the  ordinary  managements  of  his  fam- 
ilvthe  utter  oblivion  of  all  sacredness— ^ 
if  he  have  kept  a  record  of  the  elevation 
to  which  at  times  he  hath  been  borne 
upwardly  in  church,  and  then  how  he 
flattened  to  a  level  with  the  dust  when 
surrounded  again  with  the  urgencies  of 
business — if  he  ever  breathed  of  a  hea- 
venly communion  on  the  mount  of  ordi> 
nances,  and  felt  how  soon  the  compan- 
ionships of  every-day  life  scattered  it 
away — he  w»ll  admit  that  in  reference 
h}  the  Jerusalem  above  he  is  one  of  an 
exiicd  species — a  stranger  and  sojourner 
in  a  distant  land.  Conscious  how  hab- 
itually it  is  that  the  things  of  sacred- 
ncss  slip  away  from  his  remembrance; 
bis  aspirations  toward  them  will  be  fre- 
quent, and  the  heed  that  he  gives  to 


them  will  be  earnest  There  will  be  at 
all  times  a  fearfulness  upon  his  spirit 
beci^tte  ^{  its  infirmity,  and  yet,  like 
that  of  the  captive  Israelites,  a  solemn 
and  a  stcenuous  purpose  against  it  It 
is  indeed  a  kindred  strugs^le,  and  there 
i  wiH  be  41  kindred*  sympathy^  He  feeli 
the' text  to.be  hi»'ownf  aiid4e  uses  iias 
a  combative  weapon  against  the  bias  oi 
his  earthlv  nature,  "if  I  forget  thee, 
0  JerUsafewijiet  my  right  hand  foi^t 
her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember 
thee,  let  my  totigufe  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
my  tnouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jerusaienn 
above  my  chief  joy.*' 

We  have  not  time  for  all  the  genenC 
ities  of  doctrine  and  of  remark  which, 
under  this  text,  we  might  most  perti- 
nently expatiate  upon,  and  therefiwe 
hasten  to  the  task  of  stimulating  yom 
own  consciences  to  a  fisiithful  application 
of  it.  You  may  remember,  nay  friends, 
the  occasions'  of  your  history  when  a 
glow  came  upon  your  spirits  that  fel* 
like  a  glow  of  sacredness.  and  you  must 
remember  how  speedily  it  all  evanished 
dn  your  very  first  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere of  this  world's  society.  You  may 
remember,  when  holding  converse  with 
some  Christian  author — ^with  a  venera- 
ble worthy,  perhaps,  of  some  former  een* 
eration — with  one  of  those  mighty  detA 
who -still  speaketh  in  some  precious  me- 
morial that  he  hath  left  behind  him  of 
his  own  holy  and  heavenly  contempla- 
tions^—yoti  -may  remember  how  ho  ex- 
ercised the  charm  that  could  abstract 
you  for  one  little  hour  from  the  frivoli- 
ties of  life,  and  pour  into  your  mind  the 
glory  of  those  great  elements  among 
which  he  himself  expatiated.  But  when 
leaving  the  closet,  you  must  remember 
the  descent  as  well  as  the  elevation,  and 
with  what  facility  it  was  that  you  could 
step  down  to  creep  and  grovel  as  before 
on  the  platform  of  ordinary  men.  You 
may  remember  a  similar  transition  even 
in  the  converse  that  you  have  held  with 
a  living  instructor — ^how  pleasant  to 
your  ear  was  the  chime  of  the  morning 
bells  that  summoned  you  to  his  pulpit 
ministrations— how  you  causrht  a  frame 
of  sacredness  from  your  very  presence 
in  the  house  df  God — and  how  the  les* 
sons  of  piety  came  with  a  peculiar  fores 
upon  your  spirit,  when,  instead  of  being 
taken  in  by  the  eye  from  the  pages  of  a 
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written  ermpesition,  Ibey  took  tkeir  di- 
i«ct.  conTcyimce  into  ■  the  bosom  from 
tbe.  83mpathie8  of  a  heart  in  unison  with 
yiovut  own.  i  .  • 

And. we^mereover,  fear  of  many  that 
Iheytmust  remember  how  a  Sabbath  of 
lofqr  feelingfg,  and  ^n4ien  they  seemed  to 
breathe  in  dhe  .pore  and  elevated  serene 
of  an  nfqperia^gionf  how  such  a  Sabbath 
has  bean  followed  up  by  a  week  >of  utter 
deaaemtito-^how,  from  the  bestaning  to 
the  end  of  ki  all  their  senses  were  steep- 
ed in  worldliness — and  that,  throughout 
their  six  days,  nothing  was  left  to  sig- 
nalize: their  history  from  that  of  others 
who  jnake-iof  the.  serenth  a  free  and 
festive  holiday.  And  that,  if  possible, 
I  may  have  a  still  nearer  appeal  to 
your  consciences,  some  .of  you  may  have 
the  fresh  remembrance  of  that  which 
felt  like  the  unction  of  heaven  upon 
your  souls  in  the  sacrament  that  has 
just  gone  by,  and  yet,  in  the  short  and 
rapid  interval  between,  have  met  enough 
to  convince  you,  that  so  soon  as  loosened 
from  the  altitude  to  which  it  had  gotten, 
the  soul  sinks  and  gravitates  again  to 
the  dust  of  its  own  kindred  earthliness. 
These' are  but  a  few  instances^out  of  the 
piany,.  They  are  only  the  signs  and 
the  specimens  o#  a  genered  law  that 
operates  at  all  times  and  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  our  degraded  nature. 
They  are  the  sad  evidences  oi  our, ban- 
ishment from  heaven,  of  our  disruption 
from  God's  un fallen  family.  They  prove 
that  there  is  an  element  within< — an.  ele- 
ment of  repugnance  and  of  recoil  from 
godliness — an  accursed  enmity  in  our 
spirits  to  the  things  of  faith — ^a  headlong 
tendency  that  weighs  us  down  to  that 
world  of  sense  and  of  sight,  among 
whose  carnal  delights  and  comfortable 
dwellings,. wo  could  live  5^ever,  and 
gladly  consent  .to  an  etemcu  separation 
trom  all  the  glories  of  the  upper  Para- 
dise. It  is  this,  my  brethren,  which 
constitutes  one  and  all  .of  us  exiles  firm 
the  city  of  the  living  God.  It  is  a  sense 
of  this  that  ministers. to  every  aspirant 
the  humbiing  conviction  of.  his  woeful 
distance  and  deficiency  therefrom.  It 
is  because  of  .this  that  he  mourns  and 
is  in  heaviness;  .while  ia  reference  to 
the  great  nuyority,  we  fear,  that  though 
all  the  alternations  which  we  have  now 
•et  forth .  be  fully  experieooed,  no  prac- 


•tioal  regret  i»  experienced  along  with  it 
Any  religion  they  have  is  caught  in 
gUmpseaor  in  passmg  emotions ;  it  comes 
round  at  the  stated  period,  and  makes 
way  for  other  things  which  pass  in  busy 
succession  through  the  circuits  of  their 
history;  it  has  its  insignificant  corner 
in  the  whole  system  of  their  affairs. 
Meanwhile,  life  bustles  onwards  to  its 
close ;  and  afrer^t-procession  of  many  feel- 
ings and  many  fugitive  regards,  among 
which  -religion  had  its  place  with  other 
things^  are  there  many  who  pass  with 
spirits  wholly  unrenewed  into  the  pres* 
ence  of  Otod^  with  persons  ■  wholly  un- 
sanctified  to  the  awards  of  the  judg- 
ment-seat 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  religion 
is  like  to  one  term  of  the  series,  to  one 
article  in  the  great  inventory  of.  human 
life: ;  nor,  on  the  principle  that  there  is 
a  time  and  ar  season  for  everything,  are 
you  to  exclude  religion  from  its  rightful 
ascendency  over  all  the  departments  of 
human  experienfe.  You  are  not  to 
view  it  as  a  chapter  in  your  history, 
but  rather  as  that  which  gives  a  quality 
and  a  style  to  the  whole  composition. 
You  are  not  to. confine  it  within  the 
dimensions  of  a  part,  but  to  diffuse  it  as 
you  would  sk  colouring  substance  that 
leavens  and  impregnates  the  whole.  It 
is  very  true  that  household  engagements 
must  be  gone  through.  It  is  very  true 
that  business  in  all  its  manifold  details 
must  be  attended  to.  It  is  very  true 
that  the  cares  of  health  and  of  daily 
bread  and  of  a  provision  for  your  fami- 
lies are  ever  soliciting  the  regards  of 
your  spirit,  and  ever  multiplying  your 
avocations  aiid  anxieties.  I  ireeiy  con- 
cede  that  thus  the  life  of  man  must  be 
broken  down  into  countless  and  ever* 
changing  varieties ;  bat  I  contend,  that 
in  religion  there  is  an  ^amalgamating 
power .  by  which  it  closes  and  coalesces 
therewith,  and  stamps  a  reigning  char- 
acter upon  them  all — that  an  individua 
mishi  peruseaad  ponder  and  give  him- 
self to  busy  penmanahip  for  hours  in* 
his  counting-house^— that  he  might  bus- 
tle .  his  way  through .  the  activities  and 
negotiations  of  a  inarketr-^-that  he  might 
relax  his  wearied  faculties  in  the  bosom 
of  the  domestic  circle,  and  there  listen 
widi  delighted  ear  to  the  prattle  of  in- 
&ncy— 4hat  he  might- indulge  in  all  the 
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gayeties  of  a  benevolent  heart,  whether 
at  home  or  in  society — ^in  a  word,  that 
he  might  pass  from  one  scen^  and  em- 
ployment to  another,  and  yet  carry 
through  them  all  the  decided  aspect 
and  temper  of  a  Christian.  He  might 
fio  more  resign,  by  any  of  these  transi- 
tions, the  complexion  of  a  spiritual  man 
Uian  the  complexion  of  his  face  ;  all  the 
while  might  this  characteristic  sit  as 
visibly  upon  him  as  any  other  of  the 
characteristics  which  nature  or  habit 
hath  bestowed.  Whatever  a  man's  en- 
gage men  ts,  or  however  they  may  shift 
and  fluctuate  Arom  one  to  another,  there 
still  cleaves  to  him  his  sanguine,  or  his 
phlegmatic,  or  his  melancholy,  or,  in 
short,  his  constitutional  temperament, 
whatever  it  may  be.  And  so  to  the 
true  di§ciple  there  should  cleave  upon 
all  occasions  his  Christian  temperament 
The  anointing  that  hath  given  it  to  him 
is  an  anointing  that  remaineth.  It 
manifesteth  itself  not  in  some  things 
only,  but  in  all ;  for  ftuch  is  the  high 
demand  of  the  religion  that  you  profess, 
to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God,  to 
do  all.  things  m  the  name  of  Jesus. 

There  are  many  hearts  to  which  the 
word  of  God  reaches  no  further  than 
the  surface,  and  like  the  'se^d  which  fell 
by  the  way-side,  it  is  instantly  taken 
away ;  and  there  are  many  more  where 
it  enters  a  little  way  within  the  sur- 
face, and  there  springeth  up  a  rapid 
vegetation  of  sensibilities,  and  purposes, 
and  vows,  which  having  no  root,  like 
the  seed  that  feel  upon  rocky  ground, 
all  sicken  and  decay  under  the  wither- 
ing exposures  of  this  world.  It  is 
against  the  deceitfulness  of  such  emo- 
tions as  these  that  I  would  like  to  guard 
you — it  is  the  evanescent  pathos  as  dis- 
joined from  the  operation  and  the  hab- 
itual power  that  is  so  very  apt  to  min- 
ister to  your  bosoms  a  most  treacherous 
complacency — it  is  lest  the  quick  and 
transitory  feeling  should  pass  in  your 
imaginations  for  the  sturdiness  of  en- 
^during  principle,  that  I  am  jealous  over 
you,  and  I  trust  with  a  godly  jealousy. 
I  would  have  you  warned,  my  brethren, 
that  Christianity  may  be  so  rooted  as 
to  yield  the  love  and  delicate  efflores- 
cence which  the  first  rude  blast  will 
destroy ;  and  not  be  so  rooted  as  to  be- 
tome  the  object  of  a  steadfast  remem- 


brance and  8tead£ist  regard,  and  so  ag 
that  the  blossoms  of  promise  may  ba 
succeeded  by  the  fruits,  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  because  of  the  flower  with- 
out the  fruit,  that  a  morning  of  &ir  pro- 
fession so  often  settles  down  into  a 
manhood  or  an  old  age  of  inveterate 
worldliness — and  that  after  a  spring 
green  with  verdure  and  opening  foliage, 
so  many  might  apply  the  true  and  die 
tremeiMous  saying,  uiat  the  harvest  is 
past,  and  the  summer  is  endcfd,  and  we 
are  not  saved.  You  feel  now — and  I 
want  to  counteract  the  tide  of  your 
emotions  by  lifting  up  before  your  eyes 
the  rough  fruit  of  experience,  and  pro- 
claiming how  possible  it  is  that  yon 
may  forget  afterwards.  The  delusions 
of  our  modern  world  are  as  hurtful  and 
as  hazardous  to  encounter  as  were  the 
idolatries  of  the  land  of  Babylon.  Be 
forewarned  and  forearmed  like  the  Is- 
raelites of  my  text — and  be  it  youi 
holy  determination,  as  it  was  theirs, 
that  the  things  of  heaven  shall  never 
be  forgotten.  "If  I  forget  thee,  O 
Jerusalem,  if  I  forget  Mount  Zion,  and 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  Let  my 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
if  I  remember  not  Jeftisalem  above  my 
chief  joy." 

I  feel  it  most  oppressively  unpleasant 
to  allude,  however  distantly,  to  myself 
— and  on  the  moment  of  touching  upon 
the  borders  of  egotism,  there  spring 
up  a  thousand  delicacies  which  are 
most  difficult  to  manage,  and  which  one 
is  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  o£ 
They  have  really  cost  me  some  thought, 
but  I  have  at  length  resolved  that  when 
holding  converse  with  fellow-sinners  on 
the  high  matters  of  eternity,  any  feel- 
ing of  the  sort  ought  to  be  suspended — 
that  it  is  my  dyiiy  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  school'  down  the  repugnance 
altogether ;  and  when  anything  has  to 
be  spoken  which  substantially  affects 
so  deep  and  mighty  a  concern  as  the 
well-bieing  of  your  souls,  no  scruple  and 
no  ceremony  should  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  its  way.  It  is  quite  palpable 
then  to  you  all,  so  indulgently  have  I 
been  dealt  with  by  my  hearers,  that 
from  first  to  last  I  hltve  had  a  goodly 
attendance ;  and  it  is  a  question  whidk 
concerns  not  me  more  than  it  doer 
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youraelveB-^what  the  peculiar  magnet- 
ism is  which  can  possibly  account  for 
it  ?  I  have  had  my  own  painful  mis- 
givings upon  this  subject — and  more 
especially  when  I  read  that  it  is  possi- 
ble for  man  by  his  own  wisdom  and  his 
own  words  to  make  Christ  of  none 
effect — that  the  treasure  of  saving  truth 
is  deposited  in  earthen  vesseb^  and 
therefore  many  may  be  drawn  to  gaze 
on  the  painted  devices,  the  curious  sin- 
gularities of  the  vessel,  without  seeking 
or  caring  for  any  spiritual  treasure — 
that  there  may  be  a  cadence  in  the- 
song  which  pleaseth  the  ear,  but  which 
afler  the  performance  is  over  dieth  away 
into  oblivion,  and  leaveth  not  an  im- 
pression of  power  or  of  permanency 
upon  the  heart — ^that  the  holy  apostles 
preached  not  themselves  but  Christ 
Jesus  the  Lord,  and  that  in  His  doc- 
trine there  is  a  simplicity,  every  devi- 
ation from  which  might  perhaps  be 
chargeable  on  the  waywardness  of  the 
preacher's  own  imagination.  These 
are  the  thoughts  which  at  times  have 
involved  me  in  a  certain  ambiguity  that 
is  hard  to  be  resohred — and  for  which, 
after  all,  the  best  touchstone  is  the 
practical  state  of  your  own  souls,  the 
character  of  your  present  habits,  the 
course  of  your  future  history. 

It  is  thus  that  I  would  leave  it ;  and 
thus  only  can  it  be  made  palpable  to 
the  eye  of  mortal,  whether  a  genuine 
unction  from  on  high  hath  descended 
upon  you — ^whether  the  interest  you 
have  heretofore  taken  in  the  ministra- 
tions of  this  pulpit  be  altogether  of 
earthly  origin — or  whether,  indeed,  it  be 
heaven-born — a  fire  from  the  sanctuary 
above,  or  a  spark  of  man's  kindling — a 
meteoric  gkure  that  passeth  away,  or 
that  light  of  Scripture  and  of  the  spirit 
which  shineth  more  and  more  along  the 
track  of  your  worldly  pilgrimage,  and 
will  at  length  usher  you  into  the  un- 
clouded glories  of  eternity.  Had  every 
mournful  feeling  of  the  captives  of 
Babylon  been  analyzed,  it  would  have 
been  found  of  some  that  they  wept  from 

Eeitriotism,  and  of  others  that  they  wept 
om  piety.  The  expression  was  the 
same  in  all — ^vet  few  of  them,  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  were  Zion's  mourn- 
ers— and  thus  of  the  delight  that  may 
be  felt  throughout  the  continuance  of 


gospel  services,  and  the  disappointment 
at  their  close.  There  might  be  mere 
humanity,  and  nothing  more,  in  all  our 
tenderness — the  .  regret  which  nature 
feels  at  the  broking  up  of  an  earthly 
fellowship — the  shock  that  is  ever  ex- 
perienced by  friendly 'hearts  when  their 
wonted  relation  is  dissolved.  And  cruel 
as  it  may  seem  thus  to  probe  and  to  an- 
atomize among  these  sensibilities  that 
I  myself  have  wounded — it  is  of  truly 
religious  importance  to  know,  that  in 
the  workings  of  our  mysterious  tiature, 
there  may,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, be  a  sorrow  that  hath  nought  of 
the  spirit  from  above,  there  may  be  a 
grief  which  hath  naught  of  godliness. 

Be  'awsu*e,  then,  my  brethren,  of  those 
manifold  treacheries  to  which  the  heart 
is  liable,  and  seek  for  the  plain  and  the 
practical  evidences  within  you  that  you 
have  indeed  heard  to  the  salvation  of 
your  souls.  There  is  not  one  Christian- 
ity for  the  philosopher,  and  another  for 
.the  peasant — thefe  is  not  one  spiritual 
repast  served  up  for  the  cultivated  and 
the  classic  few,  and  another  for  the 
homely  and  unlettered  multitude.  The 
garnishing  may  be  different,  and  per- 
haps this  is  not  wrong ;  but  be  assured 
that  whether  it  is  to  the  poor  that  the 

fospel  is  preached,  or  to  the  sons  and 
aughters  of  refinement,  the  substance 
of  every  right  and  wholesome  minis- 
tration is  the  same.  And  to  ascertain 
whether  you  have  tasted  of  the  bread 
of  life — whether  you  have  imbibed  the 
true  essence  of  spiritual  nourishment — I 
look  not  to  the  gathering  host,  and  the 
eager  competition,  and  the  arrested  audi- 
ence, or  to  the  glow  and  the  sentiment 
and  the  tragic  sensibility  that  passes 
speedily  away.  These  will  subside,  and 
only  what  is  sterling  will  remain  ;  and  a 
few  little  months  will  throw  light  upon 
the  question,  whether,  you  have  only 
heard  with  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  or  the 
word  of  Grod  hath  found  its  secure  and 
abiding  lodgment  within  you?  And 
even  now,  there  may  be  a  something 
which  conscience'  can  discern — a  recol- 
lection of  self,  and  of  the  changes  which 
self  hath  experienced — that  might  give 
the  token  if  not  the  assurance  of  good 
unto  the  soul  Have  you  felt,  or  do  you 
now  feel,  an  unwonted  sense  upon  your 
spirit  of  its  now  manifest  ur  godliness  9 
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Hath  yotnr'blindnei^  tottiis  been  disei- 
pated  ?"— and  now,  adrifl  from  the  old 
seecurity  of  nature-  d^  you  see  if%at  an 
outcast  you  are  from  boliness^  and  heav- 
en? Hath  the  unsettled  controversy 
between  yoii  and  .God  been  a  burden  to 
your  soul;  and  as  it  roamed  in  quest  of 
deliverance,  did  the  tidingfs  fell  with 
Welcome  upon  your  ear,  that  unto  yon 
a  Saviour  has  been  born  ?  Gan  you  lis- 
ten without  antipathv  to  that  gospel 
mesBi^e  which  tells  of  the -peaee  speak- 
ing  blood  an^  the  sanctifying  Spirit, 
and  can  you  now  rest  in  die  -one-— do 
you  now  pray  for  the  bther?  Is  the 
truth  that  Christ  died  for  your  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  Scriptures — is  this  the 
truth  that  hath  the  chiefe^t  prominency 
in  your  regards,  and  the  hiost  habitual 
place  in  your  remembrance?  Is  His 
name  like  ointmetrt  poured  forth-;  and 
when  you  think  of  His  work,  even  a 
propitiation  for  sin,  do  you  feel  it  to  be 
precious? 

How  stand  you  afTected  now' hi  referr 
ence  to  the  Bible  ? — <loth  that  phrasttol- 
ogy  which  was  wont  to  offend,  now 
come  with  a  charm  and  a  power  upon 
your  renovated  taste  ?  and  do  you  now 
feel  that  dearer  to  your  heart  than  all 
the  splendours  of  human  eloquence  are 
the  impressive  simplicities  of  the  gospel? 
In  Scripture,  even  though  alone,  can 
you  find  the  food  that  regales  and  satis- 
i^es  ?  Do  its  memorable  passao^es  that 
oflen  in  other  days  sounded  hstlessly 
m  your  hearing — do  they  now  come 
home  with  a  sense  that  was  before  Un- 
feit  of  their  truth  and  importance ;  and 
as  you  travel*  through  that  record  of 
heaven*s  embassies  to  the  world,  do  you 
now  gaze  on  beauties  hitherto  unre- 
vealed,  and  greatly  delight  yourselves 
with  treasures  of  wisdom  that  were  at 
one  time  unnoticed  and  unknown? 
Have  you  now  ^iven'  up  the  festivities 
of  riot  and  profaneness  for  the  fellow- 
ships of  piety — the  thirst  of  this  world's 
gain  for  the  hope  of  the.  next  world's 
glory-^the  pleasures  of  sin  which  are 
but  for  a^  season  for  the  fruits  of  that 
righteousness  which  enduteth  forever? 
— these  are  the  elements  which  enter 
into  the  Christianity  of  cottages,  and  if 
they  be  not  the  very  elements  which 
are  fixed  and  reali2ed  upon  yourselves, 
then  you  have  no  Christianity.     These 


are  fhe  only  Ieg^ifflati3i'tifaiii|)tottr  the 
pulpit ;  and  apart  from'  these,  eloquefiee 
and  argument  and  learning  are  but 
profanation.  Oh,  how  pedtry  they  will 
appear  amid  the  solemn  realities  of  the 
judgment-seat  f  aV^d  what  a  tremendoos 
reckoning  of  guilt  should  it  indeed  be 
found  that  between  a'Vaporfng-ejrfiibi- 
tion  upon  the* onfe  side,  and  an  ecstasy 
Of  admiration  upon  the  other,  religion 
as  a  business-^religion,  in  sober  earnest 
and  as  a  practical  object,  has  been  en- 
tirely disregarded  I 

I  have  already  £ftated  that  all  those 
delicacies  which 's«6od  in  the  Way  <rf 
any  •  irtterance  that  is^  important  *  t*)  be 
miade,  should  give  place'for  the  time  at 
least,  and  until  that  utterance  "ift  past 
And  on  this  princij^e  I  now  thmw  aside 
for  one  moment  a  ceremonidl  that- might 
else  have  obstructed  the  deelaration 
which  Inow  hapten  to  make,  atrd  which 
I  deem  to  be  evenf  of  Christian  impor- 
tance that  yoa  should  hear.  The  pulpit 
ministrations  under  which  many  of  yoa 
have  now  sat  for  'upwards  of  eight 
years,  have  I  Vrmt  been  held  by  moat 
of  you  as  the  ministrations  of  a  man  in 
earnest^that  you  at  least  recognized  in 
them  ah  expression  and  perhaps  an  hon 
est  sense  of  the  paramount  worth  of  the 
soul ;  and  whatever  their  manifold  im 
perfections  may  have  been,  (and  sure  I 
am  that  they  are  without  reckoning.) 
they  have  of^en  borne  utterance  in  your 
hearing  to  the  supremady  of  eternal 
things  when  put  by  the  side  of^  this 
World's  gayest  and  even  most  glorkms 
fascinations.  Now  to  many  an  unprac- 
tised eye  the  movement  tliat  I  now 
make  might  «eem  in  a  most  painlul  and 
puzzling  incongruity  with  all  this:  a 
transition  from  the  pvlpit  to  the  academ- 
ic chair  might  be  pronoMpced  but  a  dere- 
liction of  sacredness  for  science— of  re- 
ligion and  its  holy  services  for  the  pomp 
and  the  pride  and  the  heatlienism  of 
philosophy.  When  such  a  ^charge  is 
preferred  m  the  spirit  of  calumny,  it  is 
not  worthy  of  a  mementos  attention ; 
but  when  it  cometh  as  the  complaint 
of  humble  but  wounded  piety — ^when 
worth  and  charity  and  Christian  ten- 
derness have  been  known  to  weep  over 
it  as  a  sore  desecration — ^when  a  shock 
has  been  given  thereby  to  faithful  and 
to  feeling  souls,  and  something  like  i 
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fcandal  is  apprehended  to  that  cause 
which  is  dearest  to  their  bosoms  from 
the  desertion  of  one  whom  they  had 
ranked  among  the  most  zealous  of  its 
advocates — when  they  are  sensibilities 
like  these  with  which  we  have  to  deal-r- 
the  sorrows  of  honest  aSectiOn  and  of- 
fended principle — ^it  were  barbarous  in- 
deed not  to  venerate  the  sanctity  of  such 
a  grief,  or  to  withhold  any  avowal  that 
might  satisfy  and  soothe  it 

There  is  no  time,  nor  do  I  think  this 
a  place  for  argument ;  and  ail  therefore 
which  I  can  at  present  do  to  reassure 
the  conviction  that  has  been  in  some  de- 
gree unsettled  is  to  make  averment  in 
your  hearing — and  I  do  it  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  from  the  depths  of 
my  own  conscious  sincerity,  that  on  re- 
tiring from  the  direct  business  of  the 
Church.  I  still  regard  that  Church  as 
the  most  glorious  instrument  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  regeneration  of  our 
land — that  with  this  our  Zion  are  linked 
all  my  fondest  associations,  whether  of 
patriotism  or  of  piety — that  as  holy  men 
of  old  took  pleasure  in  the  stones  of 
Jerusalem,  and  favoured  the  very  dust 
thereof,  so  dear  to  my  recollection  is 
every  related  thing  which  calls  to  mind 
the  business  of  congregations  and  par- 
ishes, that,  even  apart  from  the  -high 
thought  of  each  solemn  assembly  being 
an  assembly  of  immortals  there  is  naught 
on  earth  which  has  such  an  impress  of 
moral  loveliness  to  my  eye  as  its  groups 
of  decent  and  devout  worshippers,  and 
naught  that  falls  with  sweeter  cadence 
upon  my  ear  than  the  voice  of  their  melt- 
ing psalmody.  But  this  is  the  mere 
poetry  of  religion,  and  those  but  the  good 
and  the  graceful  accompaniments  that 
attend  the  exhibition  of  it  in  time.  The 
pAh  and  sterling  of  its  excellence  lies  in 
its  bearing  upon  eternity ;  the  elements 
wherewith  it  is  mainly  conversant  are 
the  undying  interests  of  the  soul,  the  sin 
by  which  it  is  tainted,  the  Saviour  by 
whom  it  is  restored,  the  hell  to  which  by 
nature  it  is  sb  fast  hastening,  the  heaven 
for  which  by  grace  it  is  invested  with 
sdl.the  meet*and  necessary  endowments. 
These  are  the  dread  and  the  solemn  re- 
alities wherewith  a  minister  of  the  ever- 
lasting g'ospel  has  to  do,  and  when  put 
by  the  side  of  these  all  the  glories  of 
hmcan  sc'cnce  vanish  into  the  frivolities 


of  childhood.  -  This  is  true  Christian 
arithmetic  In  all  the  calculations  of 
usefulness  this  is  the  principle  that 
should  never  be  overlooked — nor,  with 
humility  be  it  spoken,  do  I  think  that  I 
have  been  left  to  overlook  or  to  err  in 
the  application  of  it  From  one  of  the 
thousand  streams  in  our  Establishment 
— a  deep  and  a  copious  one,  it  must  be 
admitted,  but  still  a  stream — a  way  hath 
been  opened  up  to  one  of  its  emanating 
ibuntam-heads.  From  the  vocation  of 
labouring  as  one  of  the  many  teachers 
or  prophets  in  our  Church,  I  now  enter 
upon  the  vocation  of  labouring  in  a 
school  of  the  prophets.  From  the  busi- 
ness of  directly  working  the  machine,  I 
have  been  recalled  to  the  business  of  a 
guidance  and  a  guardianship  over  its 
elementary' principles — or,  in  a  manner, 
of  feeding  and  regulating^ the  fire  that 
actuates  its  movements.  From  the  deep 
exhaustion — not  incurred  at  the  home- 
Walk  of  my  parochial  managements,  for 
at  all  times  was  there  a  charm  .and  a 
tranquillity  in  these — but  from  the  deep 
exhaustion  of  hurry  and  fatigue  and 
manifold  distractions  from  without,  have 
my  footsteps  been  lured  into  a  most  con- 
genial resting-place,  among  whose  acade- . 
mic  bowers  Kutherford  and  Halyburton 
spent  the  evening  of  their  days,  and 
amid  whose  venerable  ruins  their  bodies 
now  sleep  until  the  resurrection  of  the 
just  Should  those  high  and  heavenly 
themes  on  which  they  expatiated  through 
life,  and  which  shed  a  glory  over  their 
death- beds,  ever  cease  to  be  dear  unto 
my  bosom — should  the  glare  of  this 
world's  philosophy  ever  seduce  me  from 
the  wisdom  and  simplicity  of  the  faith-^ 
should  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
not  be  the  end  of  all  my  labours  in  ex- 
pounding the  law  of  righteousness — 
then  let  the  fearful  judgments  of  heaven 
blight  and  overcast  the  faculties  that  I 
thus  have  prostituted.  If  I  forget  thee, 
0  Jerusalem,  if  I  forget  thee,  0  thou 
Church  and  city  of  my  God,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not 
remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy. 

I  have  spoken  to  you,  my  brethren^ 
in  much  feebleness,  and  in  me  present 
state  of  my  feelings  have  been  wholly 
unable  to  do  justice  to  this  day's  argu 
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ment  Th^re  are  topics  on  which  I  dare 
hardly  so  much  as  enter,  and  on  which, 
perhaps,  instead  of  adventuring  any  ut- 
terance in  this  place,  it  were  more  safe 
to  restrain  the  struggling  feeling's,  and 
consign  them  all  back  to  those  silent  de- 
positories of  the  heart  where  gratitude 
or  good -will  to  you  all  shall  ever  be  in- 
delibly engraven. 

Yet  let  me  hurry  over  this  dangerous 
course,  or  at  least  attempt  how  much  I 
can  overtake  of  it  in  a  few  moments  of 
rapid  articulation.  I  will  never  forget 
that  it  is  your  princely  beneficence 
which  has  carried  me  forward  in  the 
enterprise  of  covering  the  parish  with 
those  institutions  both  of  scholarship 
and  of  piety  that  have  done  most  to 
grace  and  to  dignify^  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved land.  I  will  never  forget  the 
labours  of  that  devoted  band  to  whose 
union  and  whose  perseverance  I  still 
look  for  even  greater  services  than  they 
have  ever  yet  rendered  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  philanthropy.  I  never 
will  forget  the  unexcepted  welcome  and 
kindness  of  my  parochial  families, 
among  whom  the  cause  that  to  the  su- 
perficial eye  looks  unpopular  and  austere, 
'hath  now  found  its  conclusive  estab- 
lishment. I  never  will  forget  the  in- 
dulgence and  the  friendly  regards  of 
this  congregation ;  and  I  beg  to  assure 
each  and  all  of  them  that  if  a  cold  and 
imgenial  apathy,  whether  of  look  or  of 
manner,  was  all  the  return  they  ever 
could  obtain  for  their  demonstrations  of 
Christian  affection  towards  myself,  it 
was  not  because  I  had  not  the  convic- 
tion of  that  manifold  good-will  which 
was  on  every  side  oi  me,  but  that 
moving  in  a  wide  and  busy  sphere,  and 
hurried  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
from  one  act  of  intercourse  to  another 
with  more  than  a  thousand  of  my  fel- 
lows, my  jaded  and  overborne  feelings 
could  not  keep  pace  with  it.  There 
are  hundreds,  and  hundreds  more, 
whom  in  person  I  could  not  overtake, 
but  whom,  in  the  hours  of  cool  and 
leisurely  reflection,  I  shall  know  how 
to  appreciate.  And  when  I  gaze  on 
that  quarter — the  richest  to  me  of  all 
(Jie  wide  horizon  in  the  treasures  of 
cordiality  and  grateful  remembrance — 
then  sweeter  than  to  the  eye  are  those 
tints  of  loveliness  which  the  western  sun 


stretches  in  golden  clouds  above  i^ 
will  be  the  thought  of  all  the  worth, 
and  the  tenderness  and  the  noble  gene* 
•rosity  that  are  there.  Oh !  I  nevei 
can  forget  the  city  of  so  many  Chris- 
tian and  kind-hearted  men.  I  never 
will  forget  the  countenance  I  have 
gotten  from  its  upright  and  patriotic 
citizens. 

Let  me  entreat  as  one  parting  me- 
morial, that  you  will  treasure  up  the 
summary  of  my  own  deeply  felt  ex- 
perience. Martin  Luther  hath  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  the  article  of  a  stand- 
ing or  a  falling  Church,  even  that  of 
justification  by  faith  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  or  that  the  Church 
will  stand  which  keeps  to  Christ,  and 
that,  the  Church  will  fall  by  which  he 
is  forgotten.  The  same  truth  would  I 
record  in  the  hearing  of  you  all — not 
in  the  shape  of  a  mere  catechetical 
dogma — not  as  one  of  the  catechetical 
orthodox  doctrines — not  as  an  assump- 
tion laid  upon  the  consciences  of  men 
by  the  hand  of  human  intolerance — 
not,  in  one  word,  with  any  of  these 
accompaniments  which  serve  to  revolt 
many  a  generous  spirit,  and  to  invest 
this  precious,  this  venerable  truth,  with 
the  air  of  a  severe  and  scholastic  con- 
troversy. I  shquld  like  it  to  drop  as 
balm  on  every  weary  and  agitated 
spirit,  and  to  assure  him  that  if  in  time 
past  he  hath  laboured  to  establish  a 
righteousness  of  his  own,  and  that  still 
his  conscience  warns  him  that  he  is  as 
far  both  from  rest  and  from  spiritual 
affection  as  before,  then  let  him  wrap 
himself  round  in  the  garment  of  that 
ready-made  righteousness  which *Christ 
hath  brought  in,  and  all  will  be  li^ht 
and  love  and  liberty.  This  indeed  is 
the  power  qf  God  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  salvation.  This  has  a  regen- 
erating charm,  not  merely  to  tranquil- 
lize the  sinner's  fears  but  to  turn  him  into 
the  ways  of  new  obedience.  The  great 
apostle  was  determined  to  know  nothing 
else  among  his  people  but  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified;  and  this,  not  to 
darken  the  ample  field  of  revelation, 
and  leave  nothing  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder  but  one  naked  and  solitary 
apex,  but  to  place  him  on  a  summit 
whence  he  may  descry  the  whole  rich' 
ness  an  i  variety  of  the  prospect  that  ia 
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spread  out  before  him.  Let  me  entreat 
your  frequent)  your  earnest  perusal,  ac- 
companied with,  prayer,  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  where  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  walk  of  faith,  and  the  ac^p- 
tance  %f  the  life  that  bears  throughout 
all  its  history  a  reference  to  the  judg- 
ment-seat, and  the  principle  of  Christian 
obedience,  and  the  mighty  change  im- 
plied in  Christian  regeneration,  and  the 


beseeching  tenderness  of  Gk>d,  and  hit 
free  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  all, — 
where  these  are  found  to  mingle  to- 
ge^er,  not,  it  is  true,  according  to  the 
forms  of  an  artificial  system,  but  in  the 
very  order  of  God's  own  Spirit.  Oh » 
to  learn  to  suspend  the  whole  on  this 
master  proposition,  that  He  hath  madi 
Christ  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no 
sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  Him  ! 


SERMON    XXX. 

Fury  Not  in  God* 

* 

'*  FuTj  is  not  in  me :  who  would  set  the  hriers  and  thorns  against  me  in  battle  ?  I  would  gt 
through  them,  I  would  burn  Ihem  together.  Or  let  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may 
make  peace  with  me ;  and  he  shall  make  peace  with  me." — Isauh  vii.  3-— 5. 


There  are  three  distinct  lessons  in 
this  text.  The  first,  that  fury  is  not  in 
God:  the  second,  that  He  does  not 
want  to  glorify  Himself  by  the  death 
of  sinners — •'  Who  would  set  the  thorns 
and  briers  against  me  in  battle?"  the 
third,  the  invitation — ^^Take  hold  of 
my  strength,  that  you  may  make  peace 
with  me;  and  you  shall  make  peace 
with  me." 

I.  First,  then.  Fury  is  not  in  God. 


*  A  few  ycKn  sgo,  Dr.-Chalmera  looked  over,  and 
carefully  aasortod  and  clasaifled  those  or  his  unpub- 
lished pnlpU  preparations  which  were  in  short  hand^  a 
large  mass  of  which  is  still  existing.  Oui  of  these  he 
selected  a  Tew  which  he  extended  into  long  hand,  four 
of  which*,  viz..  Sermons  xx^  xxi.,  xxii.,  xxviil.,  have  In 
the  present  volunle  been  prase'nled-  tu  the  reader.  The 
sermoD  which  follows  was  one  of  these,  but  as  it  was 
more  ihnn  simply  re>wrltten,  as  it  was  remouklod  in 
the  transcription,  and  became  Dr,  ChalmerH*  most  fo- 
tonritu  sermon  in  later  years,  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
place  it  as  belonging  to  th«  period  which  succeeded  ihe 
Glasgow  ministry.  It  was  written  originully  in  two 
part4s  and  preached  at  Kilronny  on  October  %  and  Oc- 
tober Q,  18i4.  Even  then  more  than  an  ordinary  value 
appears  to  have  been  attached  tu  it  by  its  author,  as  he 
Kpeaied  the  delivery  of  both  parts  at  Ktlmanv  on  July 
S,  18JS,  the  last  Sabbath  but  one  before  leaving  that 
pu1«h.  He  was  much  interested  himself  in  discover- 
ing it  and  re-om ploying  it  many  years  after  he  left  Glas- 
gow— after  an  interval,  as  Jiu  himself  calculated,  of 
about  twenty  years.  How  vi'ry  frequently  he  useid  It 
aner  its  recovery,  all  who  of  late  vears  have  had  flne- 
quent  opportunities  of  bearing  him  preach,  will  re- 
member. H«  chose  it  as  the  sermon  to  be  delivered, 
when  on  a  very  memorable  Sabbath  be  preached  to  a 
huqge  awemblaKC  In  the  lawn  before  Banchory  House, 
00  the' 10th  September,  1813:  and  also  whon,  to  a 
■mAller  andlence,  but  in  a  locality  which  deeply  inter- 
mted  him,  be  preached  In  the  Free  Church  by  St.  Mary's 
Loch,  te  April,  1840. 


But  how  can  this  be  ?  is  not  fury  one 
manifestation  of  His  essential  attri- 
butes? do  we  not  repeatedly  read  of 
His  fury — of  Jerusalem  being  full  of 
the  fury  of  the  Lord— of  God  casting 
the  fury  of  His  wrath  upon  the  world 
— of  Him  rendering  His  anger  upon 
His  enemies  with  fury— of  him  accom* 
plishing  His  fury  upon  Zion — of  Him 
causing  His  fury  to  rest  on  the  bloody 
and  devoted  city  ?  We  are  not  there- 
fore to  think  that  fury  is  banished 
altogether  from  God's  administration. 
There  are  times  and  occasions  when 
this  fury  is  discharged  upon  the  objects 
of  it ;  .and  there  must  be  other  times 
and  other  occasions  when  there  is  no 
fury  in  Him.  Now,  what  is  the  occa- 
sion upon  which  He  disclaims  all  fury 
in  our  text?  He  is  inviting  men  to 
reconciliation ;  He  is  calling  upon  them 
to  make  peace;  and  He  is  assuring 
them,  that  if  they  will  only  take  hold 
of  His  strength,  they  shall  make  peace 
with  Him.  In  the  preceding  verses 
He  speaks  of  a  vineyard ;  and  in  the 
act  of  inviting  people  to  lay  hold  of 
His  strength,  He  is  in  fact  inviting 
those  who  are  without  the  limits  of  the 
vineyard  to  enter  in.  Fury  will  be 
discharged  on  those  who  reject  tbe  in- 
vitation. But  we  cannot  say  that  there 
is  any  exercise  of  fury  in  God  at  tha 
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time  of  giving  the  inTitatiotL  Themis 
fhe  most  risibld  and  direct  contrary. 
There  is  a  longing  desire  after  you. 
There  is  a  wish  to  save  you  from  that 
day  in  which  the  fury  of  a  rejected  Sa- 
viour  will  be  spread*  abroad  over  all 
who  have  despised  Him.  The  tone  of 
invitation  is  not  a  tone  of  anger — it  is 
«,  tone  of  tenderness.  The  look  which 
accompanies  the  invitation  is  not  a  look 
of  wrath  —  it  is  a  look  of  •affection. 
There  may  be  a  time,  there  may  be  an 
occasion  when  the  fury  of  God  will  be 
put  forth  on  the  men  who  have  held  out 
against  Him.  and  turned  them  away  in 
infidelity  and  contempt  from  His  be- 
seeching voice ;  but  at  the  time  that  He 
is  lifting  this  voice — at  the  time  that 
He  is  sending  messengers  over  the  face 
of  the  earth  to  circulate  it  among  the 
habitations  of  men — at  the  time  parti- 
cularly among  ourselves,  when  in  our 
own  place  and  our  own  day  Bibles  are 
within  the  reach  of  every  family,  and 
ministers  in  every  pulpit  are  sound- 
ing forth  the  overtures  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  land — surely  at  such  a 
time  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  it  may 
well  be  said  of  God  to  all  who  are  now 
ieeking  His  face  and  favour/ that  there 
IS  no  fury  in  Him. 

It  is  just  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  feast:  many  rejected  the  inVi* 
tation  which  the  king  gave  to  it — for 
Which  he  was  wroth  with  them,  and 
sent  forth  his  armies  and  destroyed 
them,  and  burned  up  their  city.  On 
that  occasion  there  was  fury  in  the 
king,  and  on  the  like  occasion  will 
there  be  fury  in  God.  But  well  can 
He  say  at  the  time  when  He  is  now 
giving  the  invitation — there  is  no  fury 
in  me.  There  is  kindness — a  desire  for 
peace  cmd  friendship — a  longing  earn- 
estness to  make  up  the  quarrel  which 
now  subsists  between  the  Lawgiver  in 
heaven,  and  His  yet  impenitent  and 
unreconciled  creatures. 

This  very  process  was  all  gone 
through  art  ana  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  It  rejected  the  warn* 
ings  and  invitations  of  the  Saviour,  and 
at  length  experienced  His  fury.  But 
there  was  no  fury  at  the  time  of  His 
giving  the  invitations.  The  tone  of 
our  Sanouf's  voice  when  He  uttered—^ 
*^0  Jerusalem,  Jemsalem,"  was  not 


the  tone  of  a  vindictivB  and  ktitated 
fury.  There  was  compassion  in  it — a 
warning  and  pleading,  earnestness  that 
they  would  mind  the  things  which  be- 
long'to  their  peace;  and  at  that  time 
when  He  would  willingly  have  gnthoed 
thun  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  cliickens 
under  her  wings — then  may  it  \lbll  be 
said  that  there  was  no  fury  in  the  Son 
of  Ood,  no  fury  in  Grod. 

Let  us  make  the  application  to  our- 
selves •  in  the  present  day.  On  die  last 
day  there  will  be  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  fiiry.  That  wrath  which  sin- 
ners are  now  doing  so  much  to  treasure 
up  will  all  be  poured  forth  on  them. 
The  season  of  Gtxl's  mercy  will  then 
have  come  to  an  end;  and  after  the 
sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  there  will 
never  more  be  heard  the  sounding  call 
of  reconciliation.  Oh,  m^  brethren, 
that  God  who  is  grieved  and  who  is 
angry  with  sinners  every  day,  will  in 
the  last  day  pour  it  all  form  in  one 
mighty  torrent  on  the  heads  of  the  im- 
penitent. It  is  now  gathering  and  ac- 
cumulating in  a  store  house  of  ven- 
geance ;  and  at  the  awful  point  in  the 
successive  history  of  nature  and  provi- 
dence, when  time  shall  be  no  more,  will 
the  door  of  this  store  house  be  opened, 
that  the  fury  of  the  Lord  may  break 
loose  upon  the  guilty,  and:  accomplish 
upon  them  the  weight  and  the  term' 
of  all  his  threatenings. 

You  misunderstand  the  text  then,  my 
brethren,  if  you  infer  from  it  that  fury 
has  no  place  in  the  history  or  methods 
of  God's  administration.  It  has  its 
time  and  its  occasion — and  the  very 
greatest  display  of  it  is  yet  to. come, 
when  the  earth  shall  be  burned  up.  and 
the  heavens  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat, 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed 
from  heaven  with  His  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  those 
who  know  not  God.  and  obey  not  th^ 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Olurist;  and 
they  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  His  power. 
It  makes  one  shudder  seriously  to  think 
that  there  may  be  some  here  prcseol 
whom  this  devouring  torrent  of  wrath 
shall  sweep  away;  some  here  present 
who  will  be  drawn  into  the  whirl  of 
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destructioQ,  and  forced  to  take  their  de^ 
•cendibgfwty  through  the  mouth  of  toat 
pit  where  the  worm  dieth  not,  and  the 
nre  is  not  quenched ;  some  here  present 
who  80  far  from  experieneing  in  their 
dwn  persons  that  there  is  no  fury  in 
God,  will  find  that  throughout  the  dreary 
ezt  nt  of  one  hopeless  and  ^dlesb  and 
annwHigSfted  eternity,  it  is  the  only  attri- 
bute of  His  they  have  to  do  with.  But 
hear  me^  hear  me  ere  you  have  taken 
your  bed'  in  hell;  hear  me,  ere  that 
prison  door  be  shut  upon  you  which  •  is 
never,  never  again  to  be- opened!  hear 
Ofe,  hear  me  ere  the  great  day  of  the 
revelation  of  God's  wrath  ^come^  roundi 
and  there  shall  be  a  total 'breaking  up 
of-  that  system  of  things  which '  loohs'at 
present  so  stable  and  so  unalterable! 
On  that  awf\il  day  T  might  not  be  able 
to  take  up  the  text  and  say — that  there 
is  no  fury  in  God.  But,  oh !  hear  me. 
for  your  lives  hear  me-— *on  this  day  I 
can  say  it.  From  the  place  where  I 
now  stand  I  can  throw  abroad  amongst 
you  the  wide  annoancement — that  there^ 
IS  no  fury  in  God  ;  and  tfiere  is  not  one 
of  you  into  whose  heart  this  announce- 
ment may  not  enter,  and  welcome  will 
you  be  to  strike  with  your  beseeching 
€k>d  a  leajofue  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
that  shall  never  be  broken  asunder. 
Surely  when  I  am  busy  at  my  dele- 
ptited  employment  of  holding  out  the 
language  of  entreaty,  and  of  bounding 
in  your  ears  the  tidings  of  gladness,  and 
of  inviting  you  to  enter  into  the  vine- 
ytttd  of  God — surely  at  tJie  time  when 
the  messenger  of  the  gospel  is  thus  exe- 
cuting the  commission  wherewith  he  is 
charged  and  warranted,  he'  may  well 
say — that  there  is  no  fury  in  God. 
Surely  at  the  time  when  the  Son  of  God 
is  inviting  you  to'kiss  Him  and  to  enter 
into  reconciliation,  there  is  neither  the 
feeKng  nor  the  exercise  of  fury.  It  is 
only  if  you  refuse,  and  if  you  persist  in 
refusing,  and  if  you  suffer  all  these  calls 
and  entreaties  to  be  lost  upon  you — it  is  ^ 
only  then  that  God  will  exiecute  His 
fsry.  and  put  fotth  the  power  of  His 
atig^^r:  And  dierefore  He  says  to  us, 
**  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  He  be  angry,  and  ye 
pensh  from  thcf  way,  when  His  wrath 
IS  kindled  but  a  little."  Such,  then.' is 
the  interesting  point  of  time  at  which 
you  stand.    There  is  no  fury  in  God  at 
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the  very  time  that  He  is  invitingyou  to 
flee  from  it  He  is  sending^  forth  na 
blasting  influence  upon  the  fig-tree,  even 
though  hitherto  it  had  borne  no  fruit, 
and  been  a  mere  cumberer  of  the  ground, 
when  He  says,  we  shall  let  it  alone  for 
another  year,  and  dig  it.  and  dr.ss  it 
and  •  if  it  bear  fruit  well- ;  and  if  not 
then  let  it  be  afterwards  cut  down;  Noit 
my  brethren,  you*  are  allin  the  situation 
of  this  fig-tree ;  you  are  fot  the  present 
let-alone ;  God  has  purposes  of  kindness 
towards  every  one  of  you;  and  as  one 
of  His  ministers  I  can  now  say  to  you 
all-^that  there  is  no  fury  ih  Him.  Now 
when*  the  spiritual  husbandman  is  try- 
ing to  soften  your  hearts  he  is  warranted 
to  make  a  fall  use  of  the  argument  of 
my  text — ^that  there  is  no  fury  in  God. 
Now  that  the-  ambassador  of  Christ  is 
plying  you  with  the  oflers  of  grace  and 
of  strength  to  renew  and  to  make  you 
fruitful,  he  IS  suvelycharff'ed  with  matter 
of  far  diflerent  import  from  wrath  and 
threatening  and  vengeance.  Oh !  let 
not  all  this  spiritual  husbandry  turn  out 
to  be  unavailing;  let  not  the  offer  be 
made  now,  and  no  fruit  appear  after- 
wal'ds'j  let  not  yours  be  the  fate  of  the 
barren*  and  unfraitful  fig-tree.  The  day 
of  the  fury  of  the  Lord  is  approaching. 
The  burmng  up  of  this  earth  and  the 
passing  away  of  these  heavens  is  an 
event  m  the  history  of  God's  adminisH 
tration  to  which  we  are  continually 
drawing  nearer ;  and  on  that  day  when 
the  whole  of  universal  nature  shall  be 
turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  we 
shall  see  the  gleam  of  a  mighty  confla- 
gration, and  shall  hear  the  noise  of  the 
frame-work  of  creation  rending  into 
fragments,  and  a  cry  shall  be  nr'sed 
from  a  despairing  multitude  out  of  the 
men  of  all  generations,  who  have  just 
awoke  ftcfin  'their  resting-places — and 
amid  all  the  bustle  and  consternation 
that  is  going  on  below,  such  a  sight 
shall  be  witnessed  from  the  canopy  of 
heaven  as  will  spread  silence  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  and  fix  and  sole^niz^ 
every  individual  of  its  incumbent  popix- 
lation.  Oh,  my  brethren,  let  us  not 
think  that  on  that  day  when  the  ^udge 
is  to  appear  charged  with  the  mighty 
object  of  vindicating  before  men  and 
angels  the  truth  and  the  majesty  of  Qod 
— that  the  fury  of  God  will  not  then 
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appear  in  bright  and  burning  manifes- 
tation. But  what  I  have  to  tell  you  on 
this  day,  is,  that  fury  is  not.  in  God — 
that  now  is  the  time  of  those  things 
which  belong  to  the  peace  of  jout  eter- 
nity ;  and  that  if  you  will  only  hear  on 
this  the  day  of  your  merciful  visitation, 
you  m\\  be  borne  off  in  safety  from  all 
those  horrors  of  dissolving  nature^  and 
amid  the  wild  war  and  frenzy  of  its 
reeling  elements,  will  be  carried  by  the 
arms  of  love  to  a  place  of  security  and 
everlasting  triumph. 

II.  This  brings  us  to  the.  second 
head  of  discour8e--God  is  not  wanting 
to  glorify  Himself  by  the  death  of  sin- 
ners— ''  Who  would  set  the  thorns  and 
the  briers  against  me  in  battle  ?"  The 
wicked  and  the  righteous  arc  Often  rep- 
resented in  Scripture  by  figures  taken 
from  the  vegetable  world.  The  saved 
and  sanctified  are  called  trees  of  right- 
eousness, the  planting  of  the  Lord  that 
He  might  be  glorified.  The  godly  man 
is  said  to  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  which  bringeth  forth  its 
fruit  in  its  season.  The  judgment  which 
Cometh  upon  a  man  is  compared  to  an 
ax  laid  to  the  root  of  a  tree.  A,  tree  is 
said  to  be  known  by  its  fruits ;  and  as 
a  proof  that  the  kind  of  character  of 
men  is  specified  by  the  kind  of  tree  in 
the  woods,  we  read  that  of  thorns  men 
do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  the  bramble- 
bush  gather  they  grapes.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  the  thorn  is  one  of  the  kinds 
instanced  in  the  text,  and  when  God 
says.  I  would  go  through  them,  I  would 
burn  them  together,  He  speaks  of  the 
destruction  which  cometh  on  all  who 
remain  in  the  state  of  thorns  and  briers ; 
and  this  agrees  with  what  we  read  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  '-  That 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  is  re- 
jected, and  is  nigh  unto  cursing,  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned." 

Thorns  and  briers  are  in  other  places 
Still  more  directly  employed  to  signify 
the  enemies  of  God.  •*  And  the  light' 
of  Israel  shall  be  for  a  fire  "  says  one 
of  the  prophets,  ^^  and  his  Holy  One  for 
a  flame,  and  it  shall  burn  and  devour 
His  thorns  and  His  briers  in  one  day." 
Therefore,  when  God  says  in  the  text, 
'Who  would  set  the  thorns  and  the 
briers  against  me  in  battle  ?    I  would 


go  through  them,  I  would  bam  them 
together,"  He  speaks  of  the  ease  where- 
with He  could  accomplish  His  wrath 
upon  His  enemies.  They  would  per- 
ish before  Him  like  the  moth.  They 
could  not  stand  the  lifting  up  of  the  re« 
right  arm  of  the  displeasure  of  Al 
mighty  Go*d.  Why  set  jip.  then,  a  con 
test  so  unequal  as  this  ?  Why  put  tha 
wicked  in  battle  array  against  Him 
who  could  go  through  them  and  devour 
them  in  an  instant  by  the  breath  of  Hifl 
fury?  God  is  saying  in  the  text  that 
this  is  not  what  He  is  wanting.  He 
does  not  want  to  set  Himself  forth  as 
an  enemy,  or  as  a  strong  man  armed 
against  them  for  the  battle — ^it  is  a 
battle  He  is  not  at  all  disposed  to  enter 
into.  The  glory  He  would  achieve  by 
a  victory  over  a  host  so  feeble,  is  not  a 
glory  that  His  heart  is  at  all  set  upou. 
Oh,  no !  ye  children  of  men,  He  has  no 
pleasure  in  your  death ;  He  is  not  seek- 
ing to  magnify  Himself  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  so  paJtry  a  foe;  He  could  devour. 
,you  in  a  moment ;  He  could  burn  you 
up  like  stubble ;  and  you  mistake  it  if 
you  think  that  renown  on  so  poor  a 
field  of  contest  is  a  renown  that  He  ia 
at  ail  aspiring  after.  Who  would  set 
the  grasshoppers  in  battle  array  against 
the  giants?  Who  would  set  thorns 
and  briers  in  battle  array  against  God  ? 
This  is  not  what  He  wants :  He  would 
rather  something  else.  Be  assured,  He 
would  rather  you  were  to  turn,  and  to 
live,  and  to  come  into  His  vineyard, 
and  submit  to  the  regenerating  power 
of  His  spiritual  husbandry,  and  be 
changed  from  the  nature  of  an  accursed 
plant  to  a  tree  of  righteousness.  In  the 
language  of  the  next  verse,  He  would 
rather  that  this  enemy  of  His,  not  yef 
at  peace  with  Him,  and  who  may  there 
fore  be  likened  to  a  brier  or  a  thorn — 
He  would  rather,  than  he  remained  fso 
that  he  should  take  hold  of  God's 
strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with 
Him — and  as  the  fruit  of  his  so  doing, 
he  shall  make  peace  with.  Him. 

Now  tell  me  if  this  do  not  open  up 
a  most  wonderful  and  a  most  inviting 
view  of  God  ?  It  is  the  real  attitude  in 
which  He  puts  Himself  forth  to  us  in 
the  gospel  of  His  Son.  He  there  says, 
in  the  hearing  of  all  to  whom  the  word 
of  this  salvation  is  sent,  '*  Why  will  yt 
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die  ?"  It  is  trne  that  by  your  death 
He  could  manifest*  the  dignity  of  His 
Oodhead ;  He  could  make  known  the 
power  of  His  wrath ;  He  could  spread 
the  awe  of  His  truth  and  His  majesty 
over  the  whole  territory  of  His  gcovem- 
ment  and  send  forth  to  its  uttermost 
limits  the  glories  of  His  strength  and 
His  immutable  sovereignty.  But  He 
does  not  want  to  magnify  Himself  over 
you  in  this  way ;  He  has  no  ambition 
whatever  after  the  renown  of  such  a 
victory,  over*such  weak  and  insignifi- 
cant enemies.  Their  resistance  were  no 
trial  whatever  to  His  strength  or  to  His 
greatness.  There  is  nothing  in  the  de- 
struction of  creatures  so  weak  that  can 
i^t  all  bring  Him  any  distinction,  or 
throw  any  aggrandizement  around  Him. 
And  so  in  Scripture  everywhere  do  we 
see  Him  pleading  and  protesting  *with 
you  that  Her  does  not  wsuit  to  signalize 
fiimself  upon  the  ruin  of  any,  but 
would  rather  that  they  should  turn  and 
l>e  saved. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  what  remains 
for  you  to  do  ?  God  is  willing  to  save 
you :  are  you  willing  to  be  saved  ?  The 
way  is  set  before  you  most  patiently 
and  clearly  in  the  Bible — ^nay,  the  very 
text,  brief  as  it  is,  points  out  to  you 
the  way.  pjs  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain 
and  set  before  you  in  the  third  head  of 
discourse.  But  meanwhile,  and  all  the 
better  to  secure  a  hearing  from  you,  let 
me  ask  you  to  lay  it  upon  your  con- 
sciences, whether  you  are  in  a  state  that 
will  do  for  you  to.  die  in.  If  not,  then 
I  beseech  you  to  think  how  certainly 
death  will,  and  how  speedily  it  may, 
come  upon  the  likeliest  of  you  aH. 
The  very  youngest  among  you  know 
very  well,  thatif  not  cut  off  previously — 
which  is  a  very  possible  thing — then 
manhood  will  come,  and  old  age  will 
come,  and  the  dying  bed  will  come,  and 
the  very  last  look  you  shsill  ever  cast  on 
your  acauaintances  will  come,  and  the 
Bigony  ot  the  parting  breath  will  come, 
and  the  time  when  you  are  stretched  a 
lifeless  corpse  before  the  eyes  of  weep- 
ing relatives  will  come,  and  the  cofiin 
that  is  to  inclose  you  will  come,  and' 
that  hour  when  the  company  assemble 
to  carry  you  to  the  churchyard  will 
foiie,  and  that  minute  when  you  are 
pat  into  the  grave  will  come,  and  the 


throwing  in  of  the  loose  earth  into  the 
narrow  house  where  you  are  laid,  and 
the  spreading  of  the  green  sod  over  it — 
all,' all  will  come  on  every  living  crea 
ture  who  now  hears  me  ;  and  in  a  few 
little  years  the  minister  who  now 
speaks,  and  tiie  people  who  now  listen, 
will  be  carried  to  their  long  homes,  and 
make  room  for  another  generation 
Now,  all  this,  you  know,  must  ana 
will  happen — your  common  sense  ana 
common  experience  serve  to  convince 
you  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been 
little  thought  of  in  the  days  of  careless 
and  thoughtless  and  thankless  uncon- 
cern which  you  have  spent  hitherto ; 
but  I  call  upon  you  to  think  of  it  now, 
to  lay  it  seriously  to  heart,  and  no  longer 
to  trifle  and  delay  when  the  high  matters 
of  death  and  judgment  and  eternity  are 
thus  set  so  evidently  before  you.  And 
the  tidings  wherewith  I  am  charged — 
and  the  blood  lieth  upon  your  own 
head  and  not  upon  mine,  if*  you  will 
not  listen  to  them — the  object  of  my 
coming  amon|cst  you,  is  to  let  you  know 
what  more  things  are  to  come  ;  it  is  to 
carry  you  beyond  the  regions  of  sight 
and  of  sense  to  the  regions  of  faith,  and 
to  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  that  as  sure  as  the  hour  of 
laying  the  body  in  the  grave  comes,  so 
surely  will  also  come  the  hour  of  the 
spirit  returning  to  the  God  who  gave 
it.  Yes,  and  the  day  of  final  reckon- 
ing will  come,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Son  of  God  in  heaven,  and  His 
mighty  angels  around  Him,  will  come, 
and  the  opening  of  the  books  will 
come,  and  the  standing  of  the  men 
of  all  generations  before  the  judgment- 
seat  will  come,  and  the  solemn  passing 
of  that  sentence  which  is  to  fix  you  for 
eternity  will  come.  Yes,  and  if  you 
refuse  to  be  reconciled  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  now  that  He  is  beseeching  you 
to  be  so,  and  if  you  refuse  to  tuiti  from 
the  evil  of  your  ways,  and  to  do  and  to 
be  what  your  Saviour  would  have  you, 
I  must  tell  you  what  that  sentence  is  to 
be — "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels." 

There  is  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
fury  of  this  tremendous  storm.     Ther« 
is  a  pathway  of  egress  from  the  state  of  ' 
condemnation  to  the  state  of  acceptance. 
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Theif^'  is  a  tfiethod  pointed  out  in  Sctip- 
lure  by  which  we,  who  by  nature  are 
the  children  of  wtath,  may  come  to  be 
at  ^  peace  with  God.  Let  all  ears  be 
oped  then  to  our  explanation  of  this 
way,  as*  we  bid  you  in  the  language  of 
bur  text  take  hold  of  Qbd's  strength, 
that  you  may  make  peace  with  Uim, 
and  which  if  you  do,  you  shadl  make 
peace  with  Him. 

III.  Read  now  the  fifth  verse :— "  Or 
fet  him  take  hold  of  my  strength,  that 
he  ttij&y  make  peace  with  me ;  and  he 
shall  make  peace  with  me."  Or  here 
is  the  same  with  rather.  Rather  than 
that  what  is  spoken  of  in  the  fourth 
verse  should  fall  upon  you — ^rather  than 
that  I  should  engage  in  battle  with  mine 
enemies — ^rather  than  that  a  result  so 
melancholy  to  them  should  take  place, 
as  my  going  through  them  and  burning 
them  together — rather  than  that  all  this 
should  happen,  I  would  greatly  prefer 
that  they  took  hold  of  my  strength  in 
order  to  make  peace  with  me;  and  I 
promise,  as  the  sure  effect  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, that  they  shall  make  peace 
with  me.  We  have  not  far  to  seek  for 
what  is  meant  by  this  strength,  for 
Isaiah  himself  speaks  (ch.  xxxiii.  6)  of 
the  strength  of  salvation.  It  is  not 
your  destruction  but  your  sialvation  that 
God  wants  to  put  forth  His  strength  in. 
There  has  strength  been  already  put  forth 
in  the  deliverance  of  a  guilty  world — 
the  very  strength  which  He  wants  you 
to  lay  hold  of  He  will  be  glorified  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  but  He 
would  like  better  to  be  glorified  by  his 
salvation.  To  destroy  you  is  to  do  no 
more  than  to  set  fire  to  briers  and 
thorns,  and  to  consume  them ;  but  to 
save  you — this  is  indeed  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God — this  is  the 
mighty  achievement  which  angels  de- 
sire to  look  into — this  is  the  enterprise 
upon  which  a  mighty  Captain  embarked 
all  the  energy  that  belonged  to  Him, 
and  travelled  in  the  greatness  of  His 
strength  until  that  He  accomplished  it ; 
and  now  that  it  is  accomplished,  God 
would  much  rather  be  glorified  in  the 
salvation  of  His  saints,  than  glorified  in 
the  destruction  of  sinners.  (2  Thess.  i. 
7  10.)  God  will  show  His  wrath,  and 
rake  His  j»ower  known  in  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  flinn^r..  But  it  19  a  more 
glorious  work  of  poWer  to  redeem  ttmX 
sinner,  and  this  He  engages  to  4o  fat 
you  if  you  will  take  hold  of  His  strength. 
He  would  greatly  prefer  this  way  ot 
making  His  power  known.     He  does 
not  want  to  enter  into  battle  with  you, 
or  to  consume  you  like  stubble  by  the 
breath  of  His  indignation.*    No;    He 
wants  to  transform  sinners  into  saints : 
He  wants  to  transform  vessels  of  wrath 
into  vessel's  of  mercy,  and   to  make 
known  the  riches  of  His  glory  on  those 
whom  He  had  afore  prepared  unto  glo- 
ry.    There  is  a  strength  put  forth  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  but  there 
is  also  a  strength   put    forth   in   the 
salvation  of  a  sinner,  and  this  is  the 
strength  which  He  wants  you  to  lay 
hold  of  in  my  text — this  is  the  strength 
by  the  display  of  which  He  would  pre- 
fer being  glorified.     He  would  rather 
decline  entering  into  a  contest  with  you 
sinners ;  for  to  gain  a  victory  over  you 
would  be  no  more  to  Him  than  to  fight 
with  the  briers  and  the  thorns,  and  to 
consume  them.     But  from  enemies  tu 
make  friends  of  you ;  from  the  children 
of  wratt  to  transform  you  into  the  chil- 
dren of  adoption ;  from  the  state  of  guilt 
to  accomplish  such  a  mighty  and  a  won- 
derful change  upon  you,  as  to  put  you 
into  the  state  of  justification ;  ijfom  the 
servants  of  sin  to  make  you  in  the  day 
of  His  power  the  willing  servants  of 
God ;  to  chase  away  from  your  faculties 
the  darkness  of  nature,  and  to  make  all 
light  and  comfort  around  you ;  to  turn 
you  from  a  slave  of  sense,  and  to  invest 
with  all  their  rightful  ascendency  over 
your  affections  the  things  of  eternity; 
to  pull  down  the  strongholds  of  corrup- 
tion within  you,  and  raise  him  who  was 
spiritually  dead  to  a  life  of  new  obedi- 
ence ; — this  is  the  Victory  over  you  which 
God  aspires  after.     It  is  not  j^our  de- 
struction oryour  death  that  He  delights 
in,  or  that  He  wants  to  be  glorified  by — 
it  is  your  thorough  and  complete  salva- 
tion from  the  punishment  of  sin.  and 
the  power  of  sin,  on  which  He  is  desir- 
ous of  exalting  the  glory  of  His  strength, 
and  this  is  the  strength  which  he  calls 
you  to  take  hold  upon. 

Let  me  now.  in  what  remains,  firstjay 
a  few  things  more  upon  this  strengln— 
the  strength  of  salvation  which  is  spt 
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ken  of  in  the  text — and  then  fitate  yery 
briefly  what  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  it 

And  first  we  read  of  a  mighty  strength 
that  had  to  be  put  forth  in  the  work  of 
a  sinner's  justification.  You  know  that 
all  men  are  sinners^  and  so  all  are  un- 
der the  nVhteous  condemnation  of  God. 
How,  in  me  name  of  all  that  is  difficult 
and  wonderful,  can  these  sinners  ever 
get  this  condemnation  removed  from 
them?  By  what  new  and  unheard  of 
process  can  the  guilty  before  God  ever 
apm  become  justified  in  His  si^ht? 
How  from  that  throne,  of  which  it  is 
Saza  that  judgment  and  justice  are  the 
habitation,  can  the  sentence  of  acquittal 
ever' be  heard  on  the  children  of  iniqui- 
ty? How  can  God's  honour  be  kept 
entire  in  the  sight  of  angels,  if  we  men 
wno  have  repeatedly  mocked  Him  and 
nisulted  Him,  and  made  our  own  wish 
and  our  own  way  take  the  precedency 
of  His  hi^h  and  solemn  requirements — 
if  we.  with  all  this  contempt  of  the 
Lawgiver  expressed  in  our  lives,  and 
all  this  character  of  rebellion  against 
Him  Written  upon  our  foreheads,  shall 
be  admitted  to  a  place  of  distinction  in 
heaven — and  that  too  after  God  has 
committed  Himself  in  the  hearing  of 
angels — after  He  had  given  us  a  law 
by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  we 
had  not  kept  it — and  after  He  had  said 
how  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunish- 
ed, but  that  cursed  is  every  one  who 
continueth  not  in  all  the  words  of  the 
book  of  God's  law  to  do  them  ?  But 
what  is  more,  it  was  not  merely  the 
good  and  the  obedient  angels  who  Icnew 
our  rebellion — the  malignant  and  fallen 
angels  not  only  knew  it.  but  they  de- 
vised and  they  prompted  it.  And  how. 
I  would  ask.  can  God  keep  the  awful 
majesty  of  His  truth  and  justice  entire 
in  the  sight  of  His  adversaries,  if  Satan 
and  the  angels  of  wickedness  along  with 
hlnj^hall  have  it  in  tlieir  power  to  say 
— we  prevailed  on  man  to  insult  Him 
by  sin.  and  have  compelled  God  to  put 
up  with  the  affront,  and  to  connive 
at  it? 

Now.  just  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
and  magnitude  of  the  obstacle  was  the 
greatness  of  that  strength  which  the 
Saviour  put  forth  in  the  mighty  work 
of  moving  it  away.  We  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  upon  this  matter,  and 


must  jtisttake  our  lesson  from  rerebi 
tion  about  it ; — and  whether  we  take 
the  prophecies  which  foretold  the  work 
of  our  Kedeemer,  or '  the  history  which 
relates  it,-  or- the  doctrine  which  expa- 
tiates on  its  worth  and  its  efficacy — all 
go  to  establish  that  there  was  the  oper- 
ation of  a  power— that  there  was  the 
severity  of  a  conflict— ^that  there  was 
tSie  high  emjKrise  of  an  arduous  and 
mighty  warfare — that  there  were  all  the 
throes  and  all  the  exertions  of  a  strug- 
gling, and  at  length  a  prevailing  energy 
in  the  execution  of  that  work  which  our 
Saviour  had  to  do — that  He  had  a  bar- 
rier to  surmount  and  that,  too,  with  the 
cries  and  the  pains  and  the  sorrows  of 
heavy  suffering  and  labour — that  a 
mighty  obstacle  lay  before  Him,  and 
He,  in  the  business  of  removing  it,  had 
to  travel  in  all  the  greatness  of  the  fac- 
ulties which  belonged  to  Him — that 
there  was  a  burden  laid  upon  •  His 
shoulders,  which  by  no  one  else  but 
the  Prince  of  Peace  could  have  been 
borne — that  there  was  a  task  put  into 
His  hand  which  none  but  he  could  fui 
fil.  And  had  the  question  ever  been 
reasoned  throughout  the  hosts  of  para- 
dise, Who  can  so  bend  the  unchange- 
able attributes  of  God.  who  can  give 
them  a  shift  so  wonderful,  that  the  sin- 
ners who  have  insulted  Him  may  be 
taken  into  forgiveness,  and  His  honour 
be  kept  untainted  and  entire? — there  is 
not  one  of  the  mighty  throng  who 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  an  enter- 
prise so  lofty.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  could  at  once  magnify  the 
law  and  release  man  from  its  violated 
sanctions.  There  is  <iot  one  of  them 
who  could  turn  its  threatening  away 
from  us,,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to 
the  truth  and  the  justice  of  God  tl^ir 
brightest  manifestation.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  who  could  unravel  the 
mystery  of  our  redemption  through  all 
the  difnculties  which  beset  and  which 
surround  it  There  is  not  one  of  them 
who,  by  the  strength  of  his*  arm,  could 
have  obtained  the  conquest  over  these 
difficulties.  And  however  little  we  may 
enter  into  the  elements  of  this  weighty 
speculation,  let  us  forget  not  that  the 
question  was  not  merely  between  God 
and  man — it  was  between  t5od  and  all 
the  creatures  Ho  had  formed.     They 
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•aw  the  dilemma ;  they  felt  how  deeply 
it  involved  the  character  of  the  Peity ; 
they  perceived  its  every  hearing^  on  the 
majesty  of  His  attributes,  and  on  the 
stability  of  the  government  that  was 
upheld'by  Him.  With  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  and  most  substantial 
interest;  and  when  the  Eternal  Son 
stepped  forward  to  carry  the  undertak- 
ing to  its  end,  the  feeling  amongst  th.em 
all  was  that  a  battle  behooved  to  be 
fought,  and  that  the  strength  of  this 
mighty  Captain  of  our  salvation  was 
alone  equal  to  the  achievement  of  the 
victory. 

"Who  is  this  that  cometh  from 
Edom,  with  dyed  garments  from  Boz- 
rah?  this  that  is  glorious  in  His  ap- 
parel, travelling  in  the  greatness  of  His 
strength?  I  that  speak  in  righteous- 
ness, mighty  to  save.  Wherefore  art 
thou  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  gar- 
ments like  him  that  treadeth  in  the 
wine-fat?  I  have  trodden  the  wine- 
press alone;  and  of  the  people  there 
was  none  with  me:  for  I  will  tread 
them  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them 
in  my  fury ;  and  their  blood  shall  be 
sprinkled  upon  my  garments,  and  I  will 
stain  all  my  raiment.  For  the  day  of 
vengeance  is  in  mine  heart,  and  the 
year  of  my  redeemed  is  come.  And  I 
ooked,  and  there  was  none  to  help; 
and  I  wondered  that  there  was  none 
to  uphold;  therefore  mine  own  arm 
brought  salvation  unto  me ;'  and  my 
fury,  it  upheld  me." 

The  way  of  redemption  has  been 
found  out  in  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  divine  wisdom,  and  Christ  is  called 
the  wisdom  of  God.  But  the  same 
Christ  is  also  called  the  power  of  God. 
In  the  mighty  work  of  redemption  He 
put  forth  a  strength,  and  it  is  that 
skength  that  we  are  called  to  take  hold 
upon.  There  was  a  wonderful  strength 
in  bearing  the  wrath  which  would  have 
fallen  on  the  millions  and  millions  more 
of  a  guilty  world.  There  was  a  strength 
which  bore  Him  up  under  the  agonies 
of  the  g^arHen.  There  was  a  strength 
which  supported  Him  under  the  hidings 
of  His  Fathers  countenance.  There 
was  a  strength  which  upheld  Him  in 
the  dark  hour  of  the  travail  of  His 
BOuL  and  which  one  might  think  had 
well-nigh  given  way  when  He  called 


out,  "  My  God,  nay  God,  why  hast  Them 
forsaken  me  ?"  There  was  a  strength 
which  carried  Him  in  triumph  through 
the  contest  over  Satan  when  he  buflet- 
ed  Him  with  his  temptations;  and  a 
strength  far  greater  than  we  know  of 
in  that  mysterious  struggle  which  He 
held  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  when 
Satan  fell  like  lightning  from  heaven, 
and  the  Captain  of  our  salvation  spoiled 
principalities  and  powers,  and  made  a 
show  of  them  openly,  and  triumphed 
over  them.  There  was  a  strength  in 
overcoming  all  the  mighty  difficulties 
which  lay  in  the  way  between  the  sin- 
ner and  God,  in  unbarring  the  gates  of 
acceptance  to  a  guilty  world,  in  bring 
ing  truth  and  mercy  to  meet,  and 
righteousness  and  peace  to  enter  into 
fellowship — so  that  God  might  be  just, 
while  He  is  the  justifier  of  him  who 
believeth  in  Jesus. 

So  much  for  the  strength  which  is 
put  forth  in  the  work  of  man's  redemp- 
tion. But  there  is  also  a  strength  put 
forth  in  the  work  of  man's  regenera- 
tion. Christ  hath  not  only  done  a  great 
work  for  us  in  making  good  our  recon- 
ciliation with  God — He  further  does  a 
great  work  in  us  when  He  makes  us 
like  unto  God.  But  I  have  not  time 
to  dwell  upon  this  last  topic,  and  must 
content  myself  with  referring  you  to 
the  following  Scriptures — Eph.  i.  19 ;  il 
10;  Phil  iv.  13;  2  Cor.  xiL  9,  10; 
John  XV.  5.  The  power  which  raised 
Jesus  from  the  dead  is  the  power  which 
raises  us  from  our  death  in  trespasses  « 
and  sins.  The  power  that  was  put 
forth  on  creation  is  the  power  that 
makes  us  new  creatures  in  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord. 

Neither  have  I  time  to  make  out  a 
full  demonstration  of  what  is  meant  by 
laying  hold  of  that  strength.  When 
you  apply  to  a  friend  for  some  service, 
some  relief  from  distress  or  difficulty, 
you  may  be  said  to  lay  hold -of  Mm; 
and  when  you  place  firm  reliance  both 
on  hh  ability  and  willingness  to  do  the 
service,  you  may  well  say  that  your 
hold  is  upon  your  friend'^-an  expression 
which  becomes  all  the  more  appropriate 
should  he  promise  to  do  the  needful 
good  office,  in  which  case  your  hold  if 
not  upon  his  power  only,  but  upon  his 
faithfulness.     And  it  is  oven  so  witb 
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the  promises  df  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus — 
you  have  both  a  power  and  a  promise 
to  take  hold  of.  If  you  believe  that 
Christ  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  unto  God  through  Him, 
and  if^  you  believe  the  honesty  of  His 
invitation  to  all  who  are  weary  and 
heavy-laden,  that  they  might  come  unto 
Him  and  have  rest  unto  their  souls, 
thus  judginff  Him  to  be  faithful  who 
has  promised,  then  indeed  will  you  lay 
hold  of  Christ  as  the  power  of  God  unto 
«alvation,  and  according  to  the  faith 
which  has  thus  led  you  to  fix  upon  the 
Saviour  so  will  it  be  done  unto  you. 
To  continue  in  this  faith  is  in  the  Ian- 
guag^e  of  Scripture  to  hold  fast  your 
confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  your 
hope  firm  unto  the  end.  Cast  not  away 
this  confidenjce  which  hath  great  recom- 
pense of  reward  ;  or  if  you  have  not  yet 
begun  to  place  this  confidence  in  the 
assurances  of  the  gospel,  lay  hold  of 
them  now — they  are  addressed  to  each 
and  to  all  of  you.  It  is  not  a* vague 
generality  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
Let  every  man  amongst  you  take  up 
with  Christj  and  trust  in  itim  for  your- 
self 

I  am  well  aware  that  unless  the 
Spirit  reveal  to  you.  all  I  havg  said 
about  Him  will  fall  fruitless  u^on 
your  ears,  and  your  hearts  will  remain 
as  cold  and  as  heavy  and  as  alienated 
as  ever.  Faith  is  His  gift,  and  it  is  not 
of  ourselves.  But  the  minister  is  at  his 
post  when  he  puts  the  truth  before  you; 
and  you  are  at  your  post  when  you 
hearken  diligently,  and  have  a  prayer- 
ful spirit  of  dependence  on  the  Giver  of 
all  wisdom — that  He  will  bless  the 
word  spoken,  and  make  it  roaoh  your 
souls  in  the  form  of  a  salutary  and  con- 
vincing application.  And  it  is  indeed 
wonderful — it  is  passing  wonderful,  that 
there  should  be  about  us  such  an  un- 
generous  suspicion  of  our  Father  who 
is  in  heaven.  It  cannot  be  sufiSciently 
wonder*id  at  that  all  the  ways  in  which 
He  setA  Himself  forth  to  us  should  have 
00  feeble  an  influence  in  the  way  of 
cheering  us  on  to  a  more  delighted 
eonfid^nce.  How  shall  we  account  for 
it — ^tbat  the  barrier  of  unbelief  should 
•tand  so  obstinately  firm  in  spite  of  ev- 
•ry  aUempt  and  every  remonstrance — 
that  the  straitening  should  still  con- 


tinue— not  the  straitening  of  God  to- 
ward us,  for  He  has  said  everything  to 
woo  us  to  put  our  trust  in  Him — but 
the  straitening  of  us  towards  God, 
whereby,  in  the  face  of  His  every  kind 
and  exhilarating  declaration,  we  persist 
in  being  cold  and  distant  and  afraid  of 
Him. 

I  know  not,  my  brethren,  in  how  fa 
T  may  have  succeeded,  as  an  humbie 
and  unworthy  instrument,  in  drawing 
aside  the  veil  which  darkens  the  face 
of  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne.  But 
oh,  how  imposing  is  the  attitude,  and 
how  altogether  affecting  is  the  argu- 
ment with  which  He  comes  forward  to 
us  in  the  text  of  this  day  !  It  is  not  so 
much  His  saying  that  there  is  no  fury 
in  Him — this  He  often  tells  us  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture ;  but  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  words  now  submitted 
to  us  is  the  way  in  which  He  would 
convince  us  how  little  interest  He  can 
have  in  our  destruction,  and  how  far  it 
is  from  His  thoughts  to  aspire  after  the 
glory  of  such  an  achievenrvent,  as  if  He 
had  said — it  would  be  nothing  to  me  to 
consume  you  all  by  the  breath  of  my 
indignation — it  would  throw  no  illus- 
tration over  me  to  sweep  away  the 
whole  strength  pf  that  Rebellion  which 
you  have  mustered  up  against  me — it 
would  make  no  more  to  my  glory  than 
if  I  went  through  the  thorns  and  briers 
and  burned  them  before  me.  This  is 
not  the  battle  I  want  to  eng^e  in — 
this  is  not  the  victory  by  which  I  seek 
to  signalize  myself;  and  you  mistake 
me — you  mistake  me,  ye  feeble  children 
of  men,  if  you  think  that  I  aspire  after 
anything  else  with  any  one  of  you  than 
that  you  should  be  prevailed  on  to  come 
into  my  vineyard,  and  lay  hold  of  my 
strength,  and  seek  to  make  peace  with 
me,  and  you  shall  make  peace  with  me. 
The  victory  that  my  heart  is  set  upon 
is  not  a  victory  over  your  persons — that 
is  a  victory  that  will  easily  be  gotten  in 
the  great  day  of  final  reckoning  over 
all  w^ho  have  refused  my  overtures,  and 
would  none  of  my  reproof,  and  have 
turned  them  away  from  my  beseeching 
ofiTers  of  reconciliation. 

In  that  great  day  of  the  power  of 
mine  anger  it  will  be  seen  how  easy  it 
is  to  accomplish  such  a  victory  as  this-— 
how  rapidly  the  fire  of  my  conflagraticNi 
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win  inyolve  the  rebels  who  have  opposed 
me  m  that  devouring  flame  from  which 
they  never,  never  l5in  be  extricated — 
how  speedily  the  execution  of  the  con- 
demning sentence  will  run  through  the 
multitude  who  stand  at  the  left  hand  of 
the  avenging  judge ;  and  rest  assured, 
ye  men  who  are  now  hearing  me,  iana 
whom  I  freely  invite  all  to  enter  into 
the  vineyard  of  Grod,  that  this  is  not  the 
triumph  that  God  is  longing  afler.  It 
is  not  a  victory  over  your  persons  then 
of  which  H^  IS  at  all  ambitious — it  is  a 
victory  over  your  wills  now^ — it  is  that 
you  do  honour  to  His  testimony  by  pla- 
cing your  reliance  on  it — it  is  that  you 
accept  of  His  kind  and  free  assurances 
that  He  has  no  ill-will  to  you — it  is  that 
you  cast  the  whole  burden  of  sullen 
tear  and  suspicion  away  from  your 
hearts,  and  that  now,  even  now,  you 
enter  into  a  fellowship  of  peace  with 
the  God  whom  you  have  offended.  Oh ! 
be  prevailed  upon.  I  know  that  terror 
will  not  subdue  you ;  I  icnow  that  all  the 
fhreatenings  of  the  law  will  not  reclaim 
you ;  I  know  that  no  direct  process  of 
pressing  home  the  claims  of  God  upon 
your  obedience  will  ever  compel  you  to 
die  only  obedience  that  is  of  any  value 
In  His  estimation — even  the  willing 
obedience  of  the  affections  .to  a  father 
whom  you  love.'  But  surely  when  He 
puts  on  in  your  sight  the  countenance 
of  a  Father — when  He  speaks  to  you 
witlh  the  tenderness  of  a  Father — when 


He  tries  to  woo  /ou  back  to  that  h(mm 
of  His  from  which  you  have  wandered, 
and  to  persuade  you  of  His  good- will, 
descends  so  far  as  to  reason  the  matter, 
and  to  tell  you  that  He  is  no  more  seek- 
ing any  glory  from  your  destruction 
than  He  would  seek  glory  from  lighting 
into  a  blaze  the  thorns  and  the  briers, 
and  burning  them  together — ah !  toy 
brethren,  should  it  not  look  plain  to  the 
eye  of  faith  how  honest  and  sincere  the 
(xod  of  your  redemption  is,  who  is  thus 
bowins^  Himself  down  to  the  mention 
of  such  an  argument !  Do  lay  hold  of 
it,  and  be  impressed  by  it,  and  cherish 
no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  cood-will  of 
the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious ; 
and  let  your  faith  work  by  love  to  Him 
who  hath  done  so  much  and  said  so 
much  to  engage  it,  and  let  this  love 
evince  all  the  power  of  a  commanding 
principle  within  you.  by  urging  your 
every  footstep  to  the  new  obedience  of 
new  creatures  ia  Christ  Jesus  your 
Lord. ' 

Th\is  the  two-fold  benefit  of  the  gos- 
pel will  be  realized  by  all  who  believe 
and  obey  that  gospel.  Reconciled  to 
God  by  tne  death  of  His  Son,  regenera- 
ted by  the  power  of  that  mighty  and 
all-subduing  Spirit  who  is  at  the  givi^ 
of  the  Son.  your  salvation  will  be  com- 
plete— washed,  and  sanctified,  and  jus- 
tified in  the  name  of  the  Lord  JesuB. 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God. 


SERMON    XXXI. 

Address  io  Dr.  Duff* 

**  Am  we  iiave  heard,  lo  have  we  oftn  in  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  ci^  of  our  Q«d: 
God  will  establish  it  forever." — Psalm  zlviii.  8. 


When  a  matter  is  only  heard  by  us 
we  may  or  may  not  believe,  according 

*  Pr.  DnfT  WM  a  favtHiritA  ttudunt  of  Dr.  Chalmera  at 
8C  AndnswV  On  lita  ncttitnatloli  tB  (he  flret  mitaionary 
sent  by  the  established  Church  of  Scotland  to  India, 
Dr.  Chat  mere  was  appointed  by  (he  preabytery  of  Kd- 
inburali  tn  preach  and  preside  at  the  ordinition  on  the 
13th  of  Auirust,  1820,  in  St  Gftorge'a  Church.  Dr.  Duf 
reTUi4sd  Sc<<i1aftd  in  1635,  and  havtnf;  recrulleti  hia 
hooltlif  and  kindled  over  ail  the  coantnr  a  new  aeal  Tor 
the  mis'B.'oiiary  cause,  he  returned  to  Calcutta  in  183l). 
The  fuUovloir  discourae  was  delivered  in  St.  George** 
Church,  on  the  lOth  if  October  in  that  year. 


to  our  impression  of  the  testimony ;  buf 
when  seen  as  well  as  heard,  all  unoe- 
lief  is  at  an  end.  In  another  passage 
of  the  Psalms  we  read — "glorious  things 
are  said  of  thee,  0  Zion."  At  this  stage 
these  things  may  still  be  the  objects  of 
distrust,  or  at  best  of  a  dim  and  dubious 
faith.  But  when  what  is  said  to  iis  if 
also  seen  by  us.  unbelief  can  no  loiys 
stand  its  ground  against  such  a  vcrifici 
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tioD  When  it  comes  to  this — ^^  That  as 
we  hare  heard^  so  have  we  seen  in  the 
city  of  our  God," — ^when,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Job,  we  might  say  thereof, 
"  I  hAve  heard  of  Thee  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
Thee,"  all  incredulity  or  doubt  must 
give  way  before  such  a  manifestation, 
and  what  before  was  doubted  or  even 
disl^elieved  may  thus  become  a  thing  of 
fixed  and  absolute  certainty. 

Now  that  was  true  of  the  visible  and 
earthly  Jerusalem  may  still  be  true  of 
the  heavenly.  In  regard  to  the  latter 
the  same  progress^  though  not  by  the 
very  same  steps,  from  darkness  to  lig'ht, 
firom  doubt  to  certainty,  may  be  travelled 
under  our  Christian  economy,  that  was 
frequently  experienced  in  regard  to  the 
former  under  the  Jewish  economy. 
'The  heavenly  and  enduring  realities 
wherewith  we  have  to  do  are  first  heard 
by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  in  the  word  of 
the  gospel,  and  may  afterward  be  seen, 
if  not  with  the  eye  of  the  senses  at  least 
with  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  when 
that  gospel  is  made  to  come  to  us  not  in 
word  only  but  in  power.  When  we 
thus  liken  the  mental  to  the  ocular  de- 
monstration, we  may  be  charged  with 
speaking  fi^ratively,  or  as  some  may 
think  mystically  ;  but  we  make  use  of 
no  other  figure  than  that  which  the 
psalmist  does  wheh  he  prays  the  Father 
of  lights  that  he  might  '^  open  his  eyes 
to  behold  the  wondrous  things  contain- 
ed in  the  law."  or  than  that  which  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles  does  when  he 
prays  in  behalf  of  his  disciples,  that 
^*  the  eyes  of  their  understandings  might 
be  enlightened."  Whether  in  reference 
to  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  the  things  of 
which  were  afar  from  the  Hebrews  who 
lived  in  the  provinces,  or  in  reference  to 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  things  of 
which  are  above  us  all  who  are  still  but 
pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  this  world,  in 
reference  to  both  there  is  a  way  in  which 
they  may  be  advanced  from  things  of 
hearsay  to  things  of  perception.  The 
former,  that  is,  the  Hebrews,  might  at 
any  time  see  the  things  of  their  Jeru- 
salem in  journeying  thitherward,  and 
viewing  them  with  the  eye  of  external 
observation.  But  even  metaphysicians 
as  well  as  inspired  men  tell  us  of  the 
bcuUy  of  inward  observation.    Writers 
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in  science  speak  to  us  of  contemn  ce  an4 
bf  consciousness,  and  writers  :n  Scrip- 
ture speak  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
truth  to  the  conscience — such  a  mam 
festation  as  is  competent  both  to  the 
barbaric  u  and  the  Greek,  to  the  wise  and 
to  the  unwise  ;  and  in  virtue  of  which 
even  an  unlettered  peasant  may  be* 
translated  out  of  darkness  into  marvel- 
lous light — may  confidently  and  war- 
rantably  say,  "I  was  once  blind,  but 
now  I  see." 

It  is  now  a  little  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  being  in  August,  1 829,  that  in  the 
work  of  setting  you  apart  to  the  office 
of  a  *  Christian  missionary,  I  expatiated 
as  fully  as  I  could  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  address  on  the  nature  and  evi- 
dence of  this  peculiar  manifestation.  I 
can  only  now  state  the  evidence,  but 
without  enlarging  on  the  explanation  of 
it  The  Spirit  of  God  must  interpose 
ere  an  effectual  cognizance  can  be  taken 
of  it  by  men  He  in  the  first  instance 
can  remove  the  veil  from  the  heart  and 
make  the  consciousness  of  him  on  whom 
he  operates  more  alive  than  any  light 
of  nature  can,  to  the  sinfulness  and  -de- 
fects and  the  wretched  infirmities  of  his 
own  character.  He  in  the  second  in- 
stance can  remove  the  veil  from  Scrip- 
tute,  and  can  make  the  conscience  of 
him  on  whom  he  operates  more  alive 
than  any  light  of  nature  can,  to  the 
dread  authority  of  the  law,  to  the 
sacredness  and  majesty  of  the  great  * 
Lawgiver. 

When  such  materials  as  these  are 
thus  brought  within  his  reach,  the  sense 
of  guilt  and  of  danger  which  is  thereby 
awakenedP  not  only  begets  the  desire  of 
relief,  but  prompts  the  inquii^s  and  the 
aspirations  of  moral  earnesmess;  and 
the  same  Spirit  who  by  the  light  which 
He  cast£f  on  the  tablet  of  the  human 
character,  led  him  to  behold  the  viru- 
lence of  that  moral  disease  under  which 
be  labours,  also  by  the  light  which  Ho 
casts  on  the  tablet  of  the  outward  t^ysft 
lation,  leads  him  to  behold  the  sufnSwL 
and  altogether  suitable  remedy  providecT 
for  it  in  the  gospel.  It  is  this  adapta< 
tion  of  the  objective  Bible  to  the  fears 
and  the  disorders  and  the  felt  wants  of 
the  subjective  human  nature  which  leads 
the  converts  of  the  present  day  to  con- 
elude  from  the  writings,  what  the  coj^ 
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rerts  of  i\  c  first  age  conclude,*  from  the 
words  of  the  apostle — '-'  These  mea  tell 
us  all  that  is  in  our  hearts,  and  verily 
God  is  in  them  of  a  truth."  It  is  not 
less' a  matter  of  rational  evidence  that 
the  heavenly  Physician .  had  to  operate 
on  the  mind  and  enable  it  tp.see  the  be- 
fore hidden  things  of  its  own  state  and 
the  things  of  Scripture,  than  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ocular  evidence  to  the  naap  who 
lias  been  relieved  of  a  cataract  that  the 
earthly  physician  had  to  operate  on  his 
body  and  enable  him  to  see  the  things 
of  external  nature.  There  is  no  more 
of  fancy  or  fanaticism  in  the  one  ca^ 
tha'n  the  other.  The  argument  is  the 
same  in  kind,  though  far  more  intense 
in  the  feeling  of  it,  with  that  argument 
in  natural  theology  which  serve?  to  es- 
tablish that  the  world  of  nature  caipe 
from  the  hand  of  God  because  of  itS;  nu- 
merous subserviencies  to  the  physical 
wants  of  man.  In  like  manner  db  we 
reason  that  the  word  of  Scripture  has 
come  to  us  from  the  hands  pf  God,  be- 
cause of  its  no  less  striking  adaptations 
and^ subserviencies  to  the  properties  and 
wants,  and  so  to  the  well-being  of  man's 
moral  constitution.  It  affects  not  the 
character  of  the  argument  vhile  it  adds 
prodigiously  to  its  impresslbn  and  its 
strength,  that  our  first  sight  of  its  promi- 
ses is  given  us  in.  answer  to  prayer  or 
by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  from  above. 
In  the  face  of  contempt  and.obloqny  do 
we  af!irm  of  this  argument,  this  mani- 
festation of  the  truth  to  the  conscience, 
and  in  virtue  of  which  the  gospel  is  ush- 
ered into  the  heart  of  man  with  power, 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with 
much  assurance,  that  derided  as  it  may 
have  been  in  the  halls  of  literature, 
where  pldleian  Christianity  if  noticed 
at  all  IS  spoken  of  in  contumely  and 
scorn,  the  argument  is  botl^  as  firm  in 
its  basi^,  and  as  logical  in  the  wbole  of 
its  structure  and  euect,  as  any  reasoning 
in  moral  or  mental  science,  propounded 
from  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  all  the 
forms  and  with  sJl  the  confidence  of 
academic  demonstration. 

It  must  be  on  some  such  evidence 
that  the  philosophy  of  missions  is  baaed. 
We  send  forth  the  heralds  of  salvation, 
but  we  cannot  invest  them  with  the 
power  of  working  mi  'acles  as  the  badge 
of  their  apostleshipi     Whatever  the  per- 


sud^T0  influences  may  be  which  they 
carry  along  with  them,  it  mus(  be  m 
die  words  which  tney  utter  and  not  in 
the  works  which  they  perfonn..    The 
credentials  of  their  .message  must   be 
somehow  bound  up  in  the  substance  of 
the  message  itselt,for  we  cannot  now 
sa]^,  as  did  the. first  .teachers  of  Chiisti- 
anity,  Verily,  the  ^igns  of  an  embassy 
from  heaven  have  been  wrought  amongst 
you  in  signs  and  woqders  and  mighty 
deeds ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these  ac- 
companiment^ external  to  the  message, 
and  which,  they,  could  appepil  to  ia  other 
days  as  vouchei«  £:)r4ts  credibility^  there 
may  still  be  the  same  credibility  in  the 
very  things  pf  the  message  itself,  which 
from  the  beginning  has. been  applied  to 
them.     By  one  faculty  they  migbt  hear 
the  message,  and  by  another  faculty^  as 
that  of  seeing,  they  can  be  made,  to  per 
ceive  the  truth  of  its  suhjeet-mattef,and 
to  say-r-As  we  heard,  so  have  we  seeo 
—then  may  it  be  understood  how,  withr 
out  a  sensible  miracle,  there  may>arise 
in  the  mind  a  weU-founded  belief  in  the 
truth  of  Christianity. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  happens 
in  the  great  majority,  we  should  rather  * 
say  in  all  the  instances  of  convefsion, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Christendom. 
What  is  received.,. by  one  faculty,  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear,  is  recognised  by 
another,  pot  by,  the  seeing  with  the  ejre 
of  the  outer,  but  by  the  seeing  with  the 
eye  of  the  inner  man.  After  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  made  palpable  to  the 
exercised  conscience  of  the  inquire  the 
disease  of  humanity,  and  has  made 
alike  palpable  the  adaptations  profound- 
ly skilful  and  pregnant  with  the  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  that  counterpart 
remedy  which  is  provided  for  it  in  the 
gospel — it  is  thus  that  without  miiacle, 
with  no  other  operation  thap  that  of 
preaching  the  word  and  prayine  for  the 
Spirit  to  give  it  efficacy,  and  by  no 
other  apparatus  than  the  simple  appa- 
ratus oi  the  Bible  and  the  conaeienee, 
may  a  light  be,  struck  out  between 
them,  by  which  things  hidd«i  from  the 
wise  and  the  prudent  are  revealed  to 
the  veriest  babes  in  literaUira  It  is 
this  which  makes  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity so  accessible  to  every  member 
of  the  human  family — so  portable,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  to  every  qaar 
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ler  oi  .ht  globe.  Thns  one  and  the 
Mune  ioe8Mig<>  from  heaTen  might  well 
find  the  same  acceptance  everywhere, 
and  that  because  of  the  identity  of  hu- 
man nature  all  the  world  over.  It  is 
thus  that  the  word  of  God  can  open  for 
itdelf  an  avenue  to  the  inner  recesses 
of  every  soul — and  discemer  as  it  is  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart, 
can  work  a  deeply  seated  conviction 
there  of  its  own  truth,  and  its  own 
authority.  It  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks every  bosom,  and  by  its  universal 
adaptation  to  the  universal  state  and 
character  of  humanity,  it  is  fitted  to 
establish  its  own  moral  supremacy  in 
every  territory  where  men  are  to  be 
found.  The  children  of  this  world  may 
denounce  and  may  deride  as  mystical 
that  light  which  is  to  lighten  all  na- 
tions, that  evidence  which  is  to  Chris- 
tianize all  people.  But,  blessed  be 
God,  that  self-evidencing  power  of  the 
truth,  which  is  the  laughing  stock  of 
many  adversaries,  is  more  and  more  a 
thing  now  of  experimental  verification. 
Without  it  we  should  be  powerless 
abroad,  and  there  would  be  fanaticism 
and  folly  in  the  enterprise  of  mission- 
aries; but  without  it  we  should  be 
alike  powerless  and  inefficient  at  home, 
and  there  would  be  the  very  same  fa- 
naticism and  folly  in  the  ordinary  min- 
istrations of  our  own  clergymen,  the 
Sabbath  services  of  our  own  land.  And 
therefore,  blessed  be  God,  that  we  can 
now  ^ift.our  appeal  to  the  facts  and  find- 
ings of  everyday  experience.  In  the 
name  of  those  daily  conversions  which 
are  now  taking  place  in  the  wilds  of 
Paganism — in  the  name  of  those  glori- 
ous revivals  which  are  now  taking  place 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  Church 
and  country,  do  we  affirm  the  equal 
Bignificancy  and  equal  power  of  mani- 
festation in  both,  so  that  when  speaking 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  efficacy  of 
his  demonstration  on  the  consciences 
of  mert,  we  only  speak  the  things  of 
actual' and  historical  fulfilment,  wer^re 
but  speaking  the  words  of  truth  and  of 
soberness. 

To  be  fully  accomplished  for  the 
work  of  a  missionary  one  would  need 
to  conjoin  two  things  which  are  often 
to  be  in  a  state  of  separation  from  each 
o(^er,  and  not  so  oflen  realized  ^^-^eiher 


in  the  character  and  person  of  one  ano 
the  same  individual.  The  first  is  that 
wisdom  which  in  the  regulation  of  a^ 
its  proceedings  bears  a  respect  to  the 
general  laws  of  nature  and  lessons  of 
experience ;  the  second  is  that  piety 
which  looks  for  the  success  of  its  pro- 
ceedings only  to  the  special  blessing  of 
God.  In  virtue  of  the  former  our  ac- 
complished missionary  will  be  as  stren- 
uous in  the  forthputting  and  exercise  of 
his  own  powers  as  if  man  did  all — in 
virtue  of  the  latter  he  will  be  as  dis- 
trustful of  self,  and  as  humbly  depend- 
ing on  the  power  that  is  above,  as  if 
Gtod  did  all.  It  is  because  of  the  form- 
er that  he  works,  and  it  is  because  of 
the  latter  that  he  prays — a  truly  blessed 
fellowship,  to  which,  in  the  history  of 
Christianization  by  human  a^ncy.  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  indebted  for 
all  its  triumphs,  from  the  days  of  Paul, 
who  strove  mightily  according  to  the 
grace  of  God  that  worked  in  him 
mightily,  to  the  days  of  a  more  recent 
apostleship,  beginning  with  the  mis- 
sionary Eliot,  who.  as  the  fruit  of  his 
lengthened  and  laborious  experience 
among  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
lefl  behind  this  most  precious  of  record- 
ed sayings — That  through  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus  it  was  in  the  power  of 
pains  and  of  prayer  to  do  anything. 

Every  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  office  to  which  ten  years  ago  you 
were  set  apart  in  this  place  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Among  others,  the  text  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  on  which 
we  have  founded  the  peculiar  argument 
of  this  day,  affords  a  very  clear  and  pal- 
pable illustration  of  it.  The  message 
of  the  gospel  must  first  be  received  by 
the  hearing  of  the  bodily  ear,  for  "  how 
shall  they  believe  in  Him  of  whom  they 
have  not  heard  ?"  And  this  message  of 
the  gospel  must,  secondly,  be  recognized 
as  true  by  the  seeing  of  the  mental  eye 
— by  that  faith  which  is  not  of  our- 
selves, but  is  the  gift  of  God.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  the  first  of  these  objects 
you  have  put  forth  an  industry,  and  let 
me  add,  a  sagacity,  both  alike  evincing 
the  important  share  which  the  natunil 
faculties  of  man  have  in  the  busmes^  of 
a  missionary.  By  a  device  of  admira* 
ble  skilfulness  and  correspondent  sue 
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cess,  you  have  brought  many  of  the 
most  influential  families  of  Hindostan 
ivithin  reach  of  the  hearing  of  the  word 
of  God.  You  have  instituted  a  school 
mainly  of  scriptural  lessons  and  scrip- 
tural exercises.  You  have  practised  no 
deceit  upon  the  natives,  for  all  is  above 
boards,  and  it  is  universally  known  that 
the  volume  which  forms  the  ffreat  text 
and  substratum  of  your  scholarship,  is 
the  book  of  the  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tians. But  you.  at  the  same  time,  have 
studied  to  multiply  the  attractions  of 
this  school — you  have  not  only  institu- 
ted a  lectureship  on  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  but.  for  the  puriy>se  of  en- 
gaging the  attendance  chieflv  of  the 
higher  classes,  you  have  pressed  into  the 
service  both  the  physical  and  the  math- 
ematical sciences,  and  what  might  star- 
tle some,  have  superadded  the  doctrines 
of  political  economy — and  all  that  the 
votaries  of  science  might  be  lured  within 
the  precincts  of  sacredness.  It  is  thus 
that  the  youth  of  India  of  all  ranks,  and 
especially  of  the  upper  orders  of  society, 
have  passed  throus^h  your  seminary  m 
successive  hundreds,  familiarized  with 
the  languEige  and  seasoned  with  the 
subject-matter  of  inspiration.  It  is  thus 
that  many  have  heard  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear,  and  at  least  been  disarmed 
of  all  hostility  to  the  gospel,  and  some 
of  these  many  hav^  been  made  to  sec, 
and  been  converted,  and  become  the  de- 
clared friends  and  champions  of  our 
faith.  It  delights  me,  sir,  to  know,  as 
the  fruit  of  my  intimate  converse  and  of 
my  acquaintance  with  your  principles 
and  your  thoughts,  that  while  you  have 
done  so  much  to  obtain  an  extensive 
hearing  for  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  most  likely  and  promising  quar- 
ters of  human  society,  you  are  at  the 
same  time  fully  and  feelingly  aware 
what  that  high  and  external  quarter  is 
whence  alone  the  seeing  comes,  and  that 
unless  a  blessing,  to  be  evoked  only  by 
prayer,  shall  descend  from  the  sanctuary 
above  upon  your  enterprise,  all  the  la- 
bour you  have  bestowed  upon  it  will 
prove  but  a  vain  and  empty  parade. 
Let  me  earnestly  recommend  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  sacred  and  fruitful  union 
— a  union  between  the  diligence  of  ev- 
er-working hands  and  the  devotion  of 
ever-praying  hearts.     Men  of  various 


moods  and  temperaments  and  differen 
states  of  -spirituality  and  intellect,  will 
be  variously  affected  bjr  the  spectacle. 
Those  of  shrewd,  but  withal  of  secular 
intelligence,  will  think  lightly  of  your 
supplications,  perhaps  even  speak  con- 
temptuously of  those  outpourings  of  the 
Spirit  on  which,  I  trust,  you  will  ever 
wait  and  ever  watch  with  humble  ex- 
pectancy.    Those  of  serious,  but  withal 
of  weak  and  driveling  ^iety,  will  think 
lightly  of  your  science,  and  perhiqn 
even  speak  with  rebuke  of  your  geom- 
etry, and  your  economics,  and  your  oth- 
er themes  of  strange  and  philosophic 
nomenclature,  as  •things  that  have  in 
them  a  certain  cast  of  heathenish  inno- 
vation,  prejudicial  to  the  success,  be- 
cause incongruous  with   the  simplici- 
ty of  the  gospel.     But  amid  these  re- 
proaches on  the  right  and  on  the  left, 
persevere  as  you   have    begun;    and 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  the 
cold  rationalists  who  assail  you  with 
their  contempt,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  be  the  fanatical  religionists  who 
look  on  you  with  intolerance,  continue 
to  do  what  all  men  of  sense  and  of  sa- 
credness have  done  before,  and  you  will 
at  length  reap  the  fulfilment  of  the  say- 
ing— that  wisdom  is  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

Before  coming  to  a  close,  I  cannot  but 
advert  to  that  special  Providence  which 
has  withdrawn  you  for  a  season  from 
the  immediate  field  of  your  missionary 
labours.  ^  What  threatened  to  be  a  dis- 
aster has  turned  out  a  signal  \)lessing 
to  this  Scheme  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. It  has  given  ten-fold  impulse  to 
the  cause ;  nor  do  I  -need  to  expatiate  at 
all  on  the  palpable  fact,  that  by  your 
presence  and  your  exertions  at  home, 
you  have  enhanced,  and  fully  in  this 
proportion,  the  jnterest  felt  throughout 
Scotland  in  the  Christianity  of  India 
But  over  and  above  this  special  benefit^ 
there  is  another  of  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive character,  conferred  by  your 
nmi^s  upon  the  Church,  and  whicn.  if 
rightly  followed  up,  will  tell  most  pros- 
perously and  productively  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  all  its  Schemes. — I  allude 
to  the  advocacy  you  have  made  of  your 
objects  and  views,  and  that  not  an  ad* 
vocacy  confined  to  a  particular  spot 
whither  all  who  chose  might  repair  aad 
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listen  to  you,  but  an  advocacy  carried 
by  your  own  personal  locomotion  from 
one  part  of  the*  country  to  another,  so 
Jthat  instead  of  waiting  till  the  public 
should  by  a  spontaneous  act  shake  off 
its  own  apathy,  you  with  greater  wis- 
dom, and  far  greater  effect,  went  aggres- 
sively forth  in  making  assault  upon  a 
publrc  awakened  by  the  urgency  of  your 
appeals  out  of  the  slumber  of  its  before 
deep  and  hopeless  indifference.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  originate  an  interest 
not  yet  felt,  and  the  best  way  by  which 
to  perpetuate  and  vastly  to  extend  it. 
.  You  were  the  first,  I  believe,  to  set  the 
example  of  thus  passing  from  parish  to 
parish,  and  from  presbytery  to  presby- 
tery, in  behalf  of  your  own  cause,  and 
it  only  needs  to  be  so  carried  forward  in 
behalf  of  other  causes,  as  to  fill  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
in  order  to  reap  a  ten  fold  more  abundant 
harvest  from  the  liberalities  of  the  peo- 
ple than  has  ever  vet  been  realized,  and 
to  make  the  beloved  Church  of  our 
fathers  the  most  efficient  organ  of  Chris- 
tian beneficence  which  the  world  ever 
saw. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say,  as  being  spe- 
cially connected  with  another  great 
Scheme  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,* 
that  we  are  both  alike  free  of  those  jeal- 
ousies which  are  sometimes  felt  between 
one  philanthropic  society  and  another. 
They  proceed,  it  appears  to  me,  on  a 
false  arithmetic,  or  rather  on  a  misap- 
prehension, in  virtue  of  which  it  is  that 
the  natural  and  what  may  be  called  the 
moral  arithmetic,  are  confounded  with 
each  other.  ^  It  is  by  the  natural  that 
you  estimate  the  means — it  is  by  the 
moral  that  you  estimate  the  motives; 
and  it  is  quite  a  possible  thing  that  the 
process  by  which  the  means  of  benevo- 
lence are  somewhat  .abridged,  may  be 
the  very  process  by  which  a  ten-fold 
^rce  is  given  to  the  motives  of  benevo- 
«nce.  Nothing  more  palpably  true 
man  that  the  guinea  which  has  been 
parted  with  for  some  object  of  foreign 
charity,  is  no  longer  in  reserve  for  an 
object  of  home  charity.  But  the  same 
application  which  drew  the  guinea  from 
the  hand,  sent  an  impulse  to  the  heart, 
insomuch  that  he  who  has  been  so  ope- 
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rated  upon  is  a  mere  hopeful  subject  for 
a  fresh  application  than  the  man  whose 
purse  has  never  yet  been  opened — and 
just  because  his  sensibilities  have  never 
yet  been  addressed  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
ality. It  is  true,  in  fact,  that  our  two 
causes,  our  two  committees,  might  work 
into  each  other's  hands.  Should  the 
first  take  the  precedency,  and  traverse 
for  collections  the  whole  of  Scotland,  the 
second  would  only  find  the  ground  more 
softened  and  prepared  for  an  abundant 
produce  to  itself  It  acts  not  by  exhaus- 
tion— it  acts  'by  fermentation.  It  is 
preposterous  to  speak  of  exhaustion. 
Who  exhausts  himself? — who  carries 
his  charities  so  far  as  toabridge.by  them 
the  general  habit  of  his  expenditure  ? — 
who  does  more  than  cast  into  the  trea- 
sury some  unmissed  fraction  of  that  fund 
which  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  pocket-money? — who,  after  such  a 
surrender,  does  not  feel  himself  to  all 
sense  as  entire  as  before  for  a  new  ap- 
plication, and  only  the  more  inured  by 
it  to  the  self-denial  and  the  sacrifices  of 
charity. 

liCt  there  be  two  tow^ns  of  equal 
wealth  and  population,  the  first  of 
which  has  never  been  addressed  in 
behalf  of  any  philanthropic  object,  and 
the  second  of  which  is  plied  every  fort- 
night for  one  or  other  of  those  nu- 
merous societies  that  are  now  in  ope- 
ration— to  which  of  them  Avould  the 
patrons  of  some  new  enterprise  repair 
with  the  greatest  hope  of  success  ? .  All 
experience  replies  to  the  latter  of  them. 
They  are  mainly,  in  fact,  the  same 
names  which  recur  and  are  prominent 
in  all  the  most  distins^uished  charities 
of  our  land.  By  each  distinct  contribu- 
tion the  fund  of  c&arity  is  doubtless 
somewhat  impaired;  but  all  the  feel- 
ings of  charity — a  willingness  to  distri- 
bute— a  readiness  to  communicate — 
these  are  enhanced  by  the  exercise; 
^nd  we  are  yet  very  far  from  the  maxi- 
mum to  which,  under  the  operation  o*" 
these  various  elements,  the  liberalities 
of  our  population  may  be  carried.  With 
the  slight  encroachment  that  is  made  by 
one  society  on  the  materiel  of  benevo- 
lence, there  is  a  quickening  and  an  ex- 
citement given  to  the  morale  of  it — and 
the  other  societies  just  speed  in  propor- 
tion the  more  that  they  follow  in  the 
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diroction  of  that  predecessor  which  has 
opened  a  wtiy  for  them.  We  are  not 
counting"  on  the  powers  of  that  alchemy 
which  transmutes  everything  into  gold 
— ours  is  a  higher  and  nobler  alchemy 
— the  alchemy  of  the  heart — in  virtue 
of  which  the  charity  which  in  behalf 
of  some  one  object  is  kindled  there,  ex- 
pands at  length  from  one  object  to  an- 
other, till  it  ha&  learned  to  cast  a  wide 
and  a  wakeful  eye  over  all  the  suffer- 
ing^ and  all  the  necessities  of  our  spe- 
cies They  therefore  who  would  repre- 
sent OUT  two  committees  as  of  adverse 
influence  and  operation  upon  each  other, 
have  never  attended  either  to  the  facts 
or  to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject,  and 
evince  the  same  gross  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  true  mechanism  of  our  na- 
ture that  is  done  by  those  who  would 
repress  the  liberality  of  the  working- 
classes  in  behalf  of  iJible  or  missionary 
objects,  lest  it  should  haste  their  descent 
to  a  lower  level  and  fill  the  neighbour- 
hood with  pauperism.  The  fact  is,  that 
it  widens  their  distance  from  pauper- 
ism, and  translates  into  the  moral  habit 
and  elevation  of  generosity*  those  who 
otherwise  might  be  degraded  into  that 
sloth  or  that  sordidness  which  turn  so 
many  into  receivers.  It  is  on  these 
grounds  that  I  would  have  the  two 
committees  to  join  hand  in  hand,  and 
to  act  in  perfect  fearlessness  and  perfect 
friendship  the  one  with  the  other.  The 
success  of  the  first  will  be  the  best  secu- 
rity or  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the 
second  —  they  will  grow  with  each 
other's  growth — they  will  strengthen 
with  each  other's  strength. 

But  I  ought  to  apologize  for  expatiat- 
ing on  this  topic  so  long,  Avhile  you.  sir. 
are  standing  before  me.  It  is  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  my  hope,  that  un- 
der the  inspiration  of  that  principle 
which  under  God  you  have  done  so 
much  to  awaken,  both  the  prayers  and 
the  liberalities  of  this  your  native  land 
will  follow  you  where  you  are  going. 
I  confidently  feel  that  I  am  but  the  or- 
gan for  the  expressing  of  the  collective 
and  unanimous  mind  of  this  congrega- 
tion, when  I  say  that  their  prayers  and 
their  wishes  go  along  with  you.  In 
the  language  of  Paul  to  his  converts, 
we  «rouTd  commend  you  to  God  and  to 
Jie  word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to 


build  you  up*  and  to  give  you  and  aB 
your  spiritual  children  an  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified.  JA 
is  r-Ot  for  us  to  lift  that  veil  which  over- 
hangs the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  with 
prophetic  inspiration  to  utter  these 
words  of  the  apostle  for  which  His 
disciples  sorrowed  most  of  all — that  \vc 
shall  see  your  face  no  more.  To  God 
alone  is  reserved  the  knowledge  of  the 
times  and  of  the  seasons,  and  to  us  be- 
longs a  solemn  sense  of  the  uncertainty 
of -these  things.  Enough  for  us  that 
we  know  our  present  duty,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  future  heaven  to  every 
faithful  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  yet 
without  presumption,  I  trust,  may  we 
give  utterance  to  the  impression  that  is 
upon  our  spirits,  of  the  aspect — the  sin- 
gularly prophetic  aspect,  not  merely  of 
the  days  in  which  we  live,  but  both  of 
Christendom,  that  region  you  are  about 
to  leave,  and  of  Eastern  Asia,  that  re- 
gion of  ancient  idolatry  whither  you 
are  going;  for  we  can  notice  on  that 
distant  horizon  the  faint  breakings  of 
evangelical  light,  which,  like  the  dawn 
of  early  morn,  may  perhaps  increase 
more  and  more  till  the  drying  up  of  the 
Euphrates,  that  the  way  of  the  kings 
of  the  East  may  be  prepared.  And 
here,  in  strong  land  immediate  manifes- 
tation, do  we  see  the  heavings  of  a  gen- 
eral and  wayward  restlessness  till  all 
the  ancient  kingdoms  of  authority  have 
been  loosened  —  and  perhaps  through 
a  mid-way  passa^^e  of  desolations  and 
judgments,  the  kmgdoms  of  this  world 
are  soon  to  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
But  we  shall  enter  no  further  on  these 
topics  of  yet  unfulfilled  prophecy,  or 
attempt  to  grope  our  way  through  not 
a  total,  but  a  twilight  darkness  —  a 
darkness  visible  over  the  perspective 
which  lies  before  us.  Duties  arc  ours 
— events  are  God's ;  and  while  we  med- 
dle not  with  the  matters  too  high  foi 
us — ^with  the  secret  things  which  be 
long  to  Him.  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind, 
that  one  of  the  most  clearly  revealed 
thin^  which  belong  to  us  and  to  our 
children,  is  to  preach  the  gospel  tc 
every  creature  under  heaven.  God 
grant  that  each  of  us  in  his  own  propei 
vocation  may  be  found  faithful  in  that 
day,  giving  full  proof  of  his  ministry , 
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and  whetiher  in  ohnrches  at  home  or  bj 
missionaries  abroad,  may  both  you  and 
wn  hove  grace  to  acquit  ourselves  as 
faithful  labourers  throaghout  this  seed-' 


time  of  Uie  earth's  coming  regenera* 
tion,  in  the  full  development  of  which 
it  is  that. the  cross  o£  Christ  shall  be- 
hold the  oonsvimmation  of  its  triumphs. 


SERMON    XXXII.  ^ 

Sermon  at  the  Opening  of  Free  St.  John's,  ffkuppw,* 
**  Take  heed  what  ye  he«r.'*^MikRK  iv.  sM.    "  Take  heed  thefefew  hgxm  ye  hsar."-«^vus  viii  1& 


The  mightiest  effects  are  ascribed  to 
hearing  in  Scripture.  That  little  organ, 
the  human  ear.  is  spoken  of  as  the  duct 
or  pathway  by  which  the  richest  bless- 
ings whereof  humanity  is  capable  are 
c(Miveyed  to  the  soul.  In  one  place  we 
read  of  it  as  the  channel  by  which  faith 
enters — '*  Faith  cometh  by  hearing  ;" 
and  it  is  ^'  by  faith  that  we  are  saved." 
In  another,  that  our  life,  by  which  life 
everlasting  is  meant,  hinges  upon  it — 
^  Hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live."  And 
again,  in  counterpart  to  this  we  read 
that — ^"  If  ye  will  not  hear,  I  wiL'  send 
a  curse  upon  you ;  I  will  bring  your 
house  to  desolation." — all  marking  that 
somehow  or  other,  to  hear,  and  to  hear 
aright,  is  the  channel  and  the  great  step- 
ping-stone to  those  who  now  sit  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  and  by  which  they  are 
conducted  to  life  everlasting. 

With  such  representations  as  these 


•  *«  I  had  the  high  MtliAteUoD,**  lajn  Dr.  Merle  d'Au- 
btgnA,  ia  his  weilc  eiitiUed  "^  Germany,  England,  and 
ScdUand,**  *^  of  hearing  Or.  Chalmers.  Vou  know  that 
he  was  minister  or  (wlasgow,  flrat  in  the  Trou  Church, 
and  afierwards  In  St.  John^s.  Dr.  Brown,  his  friend 
and  snccesJKMr  in  the  latter  church,  having  left  the  En- 
tablishnient  in  i84:t,  his  people  built  him  a  Free  Church, 
In  which  they  studiously  endeavoured  to  give  the  archl- 
locliiro  a  certain  styie  of  etegaiioe.  In  order,  no  douU, 
to  show  what  can  be  done  in  our  own  day  by  the  ft-ee 
oontribattons  of  Christians.  The  steeple  tower  and 
fafade  of  this  efaurdh  make*  It  one  of  the  finest  in  Setil" 
land.  I  will  nut  here  rep<'at  passages  of  the  sermon  ;  I 
hAve  already  S)>olten  of  Chalmers,  and  l)e«ideB,  some 
of  his  disooursest  translated  into  f  reneh  by  Professor 
Diodati,  one  of  the  best  prenchenn  of  (Geneva,  are  known 
to  everybody.  Biit  what  I  would  say  \%i  that  it  was  the 
last  time  thatChAimers  preached  in  Glasgow,  where  he 
bad  first  begim  to  be  known  to  the  Christian  world. 
Yoo  can  imaidne  the  desire  felt  in  thai  city  to  hear  him 
—the  crowds  that  gathered  from  all  quarters ;  but  you 
eao  have  no  idea  of  the  order  and  the  devoUnn  of  the 
assembly.  Th«  oolieotion  on  leaving  the  church 
amounted  to  4:),03Q  francs— XlflOO—for  the  morning 
•errloe  only.  Thera  wan  another  In  the  afternoon,  and 
one  In  the'  eveniitg.**  The  sermon  which  follows  was 
the  one  thus  alluded  to— preached  at  the  opening  of  Free 
St.  John*b,  Glaagiow,  on  4iiiie  8,  liMS.  The  whole  sum 
aontrlbut^  on  that  uccaMion  at  the  dUTerent  services 
l»9ilot«J  to  X177S,  148.  llH 


of  the  vast  importance  of  hearing,  one 
cannot  but  think,  at  the  opening  of  a 
new  church,  how  big,  bow  pregnant 
such  an  event  must  prove  either  for 
weal  or  wo  to  hundreds— it  may  be  thou- 
sands— of  unperishable  spirits,  becauss 
standiixg.  as  it  may,  for  centuries — nay, 
the  site,  perhaps,  of  future  fabrics  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  What  is  to  be  done 
here  may  tell  on  the  everlasting  destiny 
not  of  ourselves  only,  but  of  our  chil- 
dren's childoen  tiiroughout  many  gener- 
ations. We  are  sometimes  told  of  the 
mighty  doings  which  go  on  within  the 
wails  of  an<  exchange,  where  the  bar- 
gains that  are  made  from  week  to  week) 
the  commercial  transactions  which  are 
there  settled,  bear  on  the  state  and  for- 
tune of  whole  classes  of  society — or 
within  the  walls  of  a  university,  where 
the  lessons  daily  given  are  deposited  in 
the  minds  of  assembled  youth,  who,  in 
the  coming  age,  are  to  fill  the  highest 
departments  of  public  usefulness — or 
within  the  walls  of  a  court-house,  where 
sentences  are  passed  by  which  character, 
and  property,  and  life,  the  dearest  of  all 
earthly  interests^  are  disposed  of — or 
within  the  walls  of  a  parliament,  on 
whose  votes  and  decisions  hang  the  fate 
of  nations.' and  those  great  events  which 
figure  on  the  arena  of  this,  world's  large 
and  visible  history.  But  to  a  man  of 
largsr  vision^  who  has  an  eye  and  a 
comprehension  for  things  still  larger 
than  these,  aU  that  we  have  now  spoken 
of'is  eclipsed  and  cast  in  to 'the  shade  by 
the  might  and  the  magnificence  of  those 
doings  which  take  place  within'  the 
walls  of  a  church,  and  which  concern  a 
far  subliiner  history  tha  i  that  di  nfr 
tions,  even  the  history  of  souls  subsist* 
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ing  in  immortal  vigour  ailer  all  the  em- 
pires of  earth  shall  have  fallen ;  and  on 
the  high  scale  and  reckoning  of  eter- 
nity, the  annals  of  bur  entire  species, 
from  the  creation  of  Adam  to  the  day 
of  judgment,  shall  appear  like  a  tale  that 
Is  told,  or  but  a  brief  evolution  in  the 
progress  of  an  administration  that  never 
ends.  They  are  words  of  eternal  life 
which  are  spoken  here ;  and  on  your 
reception  of  these  words  it  depends 
whether  that  life  is  to  be  laid  hold  of,  or 
that  life  of  blessedness  and  glory  is  to 
be  forever  forfeited.  They  are  the  seeds 
of  an  unfading  vegetation  which  are 
falling  abroad  and  being  scattered  here ; 
and  it  will  depend  on  Uie  soil  of  your 
own  hearts  whether  they  shall  germi- 
nate into  the  briers  and  thorns  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned,  or  into  trees  of 
righteousness  to  be  afterwards  trans- 
planted in  to' the  Paradise  of  God. 

But  human  hearts  are  reached  through 
ihe  medium  of  human  ears ;  and  it  is 
on  the  question  of  how  you  hear,  that 
there  hinges  the  mighty  difference  be- 
tween a  wretched  and  a  glorious  etern- 
ity. God  seeth  not  as  God  seeth,  and 
they  estimate  things  in  heaven  in  an- 
other way  than  we  do  on  earth ;  and  so 
this  fabric,  which  rises  in  such  graceful 
elevation  before  the  stght  of  admiring 
passengers,  bears  to  the  spiritual  eye  a 
far  deeper  interest  in  its  future  history 
than  it  does  to  the  natural  eye  in  its 
present  aspect  By  the  one  estimate 
we  pronounce  on  what  is  manifest  to 
all — the  tastefulness  and  beauty  of  the 
edifice  in  which  we  are  now  assembled ; 
by  the  other  estimate  we  pronounce  on 
things  of  mightier  import,  though  not 
to  be  evolved  till  the  day  shall  declare 
them,  when  the  Lord  writeth  up  the 
people,  and  will  count  of  this  man  and 
that  man  that  he  was  born  there.  The 
outgoings  of  this  place  are  to  eternity  ; 
and  the  anfi^els  above  are  fastening  their 
regards  on  it  as  they  would  on  a  nursery 
of  immortals,  who  may  yet  company 
with  themselves  in  their  everlasting 
habitations.  And  oh,  it  is  affecting  to 
think,  that  within  these  four  corners, 
and  on  this  limited  platform  before  me, 
an  operation  may  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath be  going  on  in  human  bosoms, 
subtle  and  unseen,  it  may  be,  but 
charged  with  results  of  which  heaven 


and  hell  will  attest  the  magnitude  anc 
the  endurance,  long  afler  this  earth,  if 
burned  up,  and  these  heavens  hay* 
passed  away.  The  word  of  the  gospel 
sounded  forth  here  will,  let  us  hope,  be 
to  many  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and 
to  some,  we  fear — oh!  that  we  could 
warrantably  say,  not  to  many,  or  to  any 
— will  it  be  the  savour  of  death  unto 
death. 

But  this  big  alternative  will  at  once 
convince  us,  that  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
hearing  that  will  serve  the  purpose — a 
lesson  strongly  and  impressiray  set 
forth  in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  It  is 
only  by  hearing  in  a  certain  way  that 
we  come  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  indeed  the 
same  holds  of  all  other  sciences  and 
all  other  subjects,  as  well  as  Christian- 
ity— in  the  things  of  human  as  well  as 
in  the  things  of  divine  learning — ^in  the 
lessons  of  natural  knowledge  as  well  as 
in  the  lessons  of  religion.  I  should  like 
you  to  consider  wherein  it  is  that  those 
two  great  branches  of  mental  acquisi- 
tion and  improvement  agree,  and  thus 
that  you  may  be  all  the  better  prepared 
to  understand  wherein,  also,  it  is  that 
they  differ.  To  master  any  part  of 
common  or  literarv  education,  you  must 
often  listen  to  the  instructions  of  a 
teacher;  but  it  is  not  every  kind  of 
hearing  that  will  avail  you — you  must 
hear  with  an  earnest  desire  afler  knowl- 
edge. .  And  so  it  is  in  religion ;  for  we 
reaid  in  the  Bible  that  we  must  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  things  which  we 
have  heard,  and  desire  t^e  sincere  milk 
of  the  word.  And  you  must  hear  with 
attention — but  so  also  is  it  in  religion, 
for  in  the  Bible  we  read,  and  that  re- 
peatedly, that  we  must  attend  to  the 
words  of  instruction.  And  we  must 
be  diligent  in  hearing ;  but  as  in  com 
mon  scholarship,  so  in  the  scholarshf 
by  which  we  become  wise  unto  salva 
tion ;  for  we  further  read,  that  if  wt 
hearken  diligently  to  the  Lord.  He  will 
cause  us  to  behold  that  which  is  good, 
and  our  soul  shall  delight  itself  in  fat- 
ness.— all  marking,  therefore,  a  similar- 
ity in  the  methods  by  which  we  come 
to  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  and  to  that  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whidi  ta 
life  everlasting.     In  both  theso  depart 
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ments,  then,  the  human  mind  is  put 
upon  a  like  busy  and  strenuous  exercise 
^of  hs  faculties — the  faculty  of  earnest 
desirousn^ss,  the  faculty  of  attention, 
the  habits  and  the  faculties  of  unwea- 
ried industry.  The  pursuits  and  the 
processes  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  natu- 
ral knowledge  of  the  things  which  con- 
cern us  here,  are  in  all  these  respects  at 
one  with  the  pursuits  and  processes  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  spiritual  and  the 
saving-  knowledge  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  our  everlasting  peace,  or  to 
the  good  of  our  eternity.  But  along 
with  this  there  is  one  most  important 
respect  in  which  they  differ,  and  we  feel 
an  explanation  of  that  difference  to  be 
necessary  #re  we  can  found  upon  it  our 
special  directions  for  taking  heed  how 
you  hear. 

But  before  explaining  this  difference, 
let  me  arain  state — and  I  cannot  do  it 
too  clearly  or  too  earnestly — that  though 
something  more  is  necessary  for  the 
scholarship  of  Christianity  than  for  the 
scholarship  of  human  learning,  yet  there 
should  be  the  same  busy  application  of 
natural  methods  and  of  the  natural  fac- 
ulties when  engaged  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  both.  Whatever  the  something 
•mav  be  which  is  needed  for  religious, 
and.  which  is  not  needed  for  other  and 
ordinary  knowledge,  it  is  nothing  which 
ought  to  supersede  your  utmost  desire, 
your  utmost  attention,  and  the  utmost 
forthputting  of  all  your  intellectual 
powers,  whether  of  memory,  or  of  ap- 
prehension, or  of  rational  inference,  or 
of  the  common  menial^bfTorts  by  which 
you  furrive  at  the  understanding  of  any- 
thing else,  and  which  you  should  just 
put  forward  in  like  manner  when  you 
are  labouring  to  understand  the  doctrine 
of  God  as  reveal^  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Whatever  more  is  neces- 
sary for  the  right  discernment  of  these, 
it  is  not  intended  to  set  aside  the  natural 
powers  of  the  mind,  but,  in  fact,  it  stim- 
ulates and  gives  effect  to  the  exertion  of 
them.  If  you  want  to  become  wise  in 
the  contents  of  the  Bible,  deal  with  it  as 
fou  would  with  any  other  book  whose 
intents  you  wanted  to  master  and  thor- 
oughly understand — ^read  it  diligently — 
ead  it  hcediifli}) — read  it  with  the  stren- 
•^ous  exercise  of  all  the  intelligent  and 
liscerning  poi^e*j  of  the  mind-— coni- 
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pare  passage  with  passage,  and  address 
yourself  to  this  work  of  divine  author- 
ship just  as  you  would  to  a  work  of 
human  authorship.  It  is  true  (hat  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  two.  but 
not  such  a  distinction  as  should  obliter- 
ate the  sameness  or  similarities  of  treat- 
ment which  I  have  now  insisted  on. 
Take  this  along  with  you,  I  entreat; 
and  then  may  I,  with  all  the  greater 
safety,  make  known  to  you  what  that 
distinction  is. 

The  distinction  is  this : — You  can 
become  a  proficient  in  the  things  of 
natural  religion,  by  dint  of  the  natural 
faculties,  and  of  these  jalone.  To  be- 
come a  proficient  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  spiritual  and  divine,  you  must 
stiJl  put  forth,  and  that  on  their  most 
strenuous  and  busy  exercise,  your  nat- 
ural faculties,  but  you  will  never  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  these  other  and 
higher  things — that  is,  never  ^o  the 
knowledge  of  them  savingly  and  spiritu- 
ally— by  these  alone.  You  must  ply, 
and  that  with  all  perseverance  and  all 
diligence,  your  powers  of  attention  and 
understanding,  both  in  the  hearing  and 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  still 
you  will  not  succeed  unless  the  Spirit 
of  God  come  down  from  on  high,  and 
open  your  understanding  to  understand 
the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  great  pecu- 
liarity which  appertains  to  the  Bible, 
and  to  no  other  book  in  the  world. 
When  it  is  a  book  of  mere  human  per 
formance,  then  by  the  mere  unaided  ex 
ercise  of  my  own  human  powers  I  car- 
master  ail  that  is  in  it — and  after,  say 
two  or  three  perusals,  I  may  get  posses* 
sion  of  the  whole  mind  and  meaning 
of  its  author,  and  have  nothing  more 
to  learn  from  him.  It  is  not  so  with 
the  Bible.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  there 
speaking  to  me,  for  it  is  He  who  dic- 
tated the  whole  of  that  volume,  inso- 
much that  every  word  and  every  sen- 
tence of  it  is  the  produce  of  His  inspira- 
tion. B\it  for  me  to  read  it  with  right 
and  saving  discernment,  the  Spirit  of 
God  must  not  only  speak  to  me,  He 
must  also  work  in  me — so  that  not  only 
does  he  hold  forth  to  me  a  light  from 
without,  even  that  word  of  God  where- 
of He  is-  the  alone  author,  but  He  must 
also  clear  up  my  faculty  of  vision  with- 
in, and  so  open  my  eyes  as  to  behold 
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the  wondrous  things  which  are  con- 
tained therein.  It  is  thus  that  by 
means  of  this  peculiarity  which  signal 
izes  the  Bible,  which  separates  and  sets 
it  apart  from  all  the  works  of  human 
authorship — it  is  thus  that  this  great 
work,  this  word  of  God,  makes  proof 
of  its  high  original,  its  descent  from 
heaven  to  all  those  who,  enlightened 
from  on, high,  are  enabled  to  read  or  to 
hear  it,  not  with  natural  only,  but  with 
spiritual  discernment.  We  have  al- 
ready said,  that  whatever  man  can 
write  or  man  can  speak,  man  also,  per- 
haps at  one  or  two  readings,  or  at  one 
or  two^  hearings,  can  fully  understand 
But  when  God  writes,  as  He  has  done 
in  the  Bible,  or  when  God  speaks,  as 
He  does  by  the  mouth  of  those  who  are 
the  expounders  of  the  Bible,  then  tak- 
ing up  its  oAvn  language,  we  may  sav, 
Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lorcl, 
or  who  hath  been  His  counsellor,  unless 
by  the  help  of  that  8pirit  who  alone 
searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God?  It  is  thus  that  with- 
out the  Spirit  the  Bible  is  a  sealed 
book  to  us,  while  with  the  Spirit,  its 
otherwise  hidden  and  unsearchable 
things  come  forth  in  open  manifesta- 
tion ;  for  as  an  6vidence  of  its  divine 
property,  and  so  of  its  divifte  original 
while  human  compositions  can  tell  us 
no  more  after  two  or  three  perusals.—^ 
in  behalf  of  this  divine  composition  we 
appeal  to  the  aged  Christian  peasant, 
who  has  read  his  Bible  a  hundred  times 
over,  whether,  as  he  is  now  reading, 
some  new  light  and  new  lesson  have 
not  evqjved  themselves  sto  as  to  refresh 
and  saltisfy  his  soul,  as  if  the  ISpirif  at 
every  new  time  made  some  new  and 
additional  disclosure  from  the  contents 
of  the  book,  the  truths  and  the  treas- 
ures of  which  are  inexhaustible — inso- 
much that  to  the  end  of  his  days  it 
proves  to  him  a  mine  of  endless  wealth, 
from  Which  he  is  ever  getting  more,  the 
more  he  explores  and  the  more  he  digs 
in  it,  so  that  every  day  he  finds  in  it  a 
greater  fulness  of  meaning  than  before, 
and  every  day  is  more  satisfied  with  its 
richness. 

Before  proceeding  to  found  any  di- 
rections on  this  important  peculiarity 
by. which  the  things  of  Scripture  stand 
distinguished    rom  all  the  things  of 
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mere  natural  knowledge  or'of  Bi(»re  ktt- 
man  authorship,  I  should  like  to  pre* 
sent  you  with  an  illustration  of  the*di^ 
ference  between  a  natural  and  a  spir- 
itual discernment  of  the  very  same 
truth,  though  time  is  passing  on,  and 
I  must  therefore  confine  myself  to  gm 
one  instance  as  an  example  of  oil  the 
rest 

We  have  not  to  travel  out  of  the  rB& 
ord  for  the  purpose  of  having  this  truth 
made  known  to  us — that  G^  is  every- 
where present.  It  meets  the  observa- 
tion of  the  natural  man  in  his  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  and  he  understands,  oi 
thinks  he  understands;  the  terms  od 
which  it  is  delivered  ;  and  he  can  speak 
of  it  with  consistency  ;  and^e  ranks  it 
with  the  other  attributes  of  God;  and 
he  gives  it  an  avowal  and  a  formal  ad- 
mission among  the  articles  of  his  creed 
— and  yet  with  all  this  parade  of  light 
and  of  knowledge,  he,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  all  seeing  and  the  ever-present 
Deity,  labours  under  all  the  obstinacy 
of  an  habitual  blhidness.  Carry  hun 
abroad,  aiid  you  will  find  that  the  light 
which  beams  upon  his  li&nses  from  die 
objects  of  sight  completely  overpowers 
that  light  whidi  ought  to  beam  upon 
his  spirit  from  this  object  of  faith.  He 
may  occasionally  think  of  it  as  he  does 
of  other  things ;  but  for  every  one  prac- 
tical purpose  the  thought  abandons  him 
so  soon-  as  he  goes  into  company,  or 
takes  a  part  in  the  next  worldly  ccm- 
cern,  which  in  the  course  of  his  busi- 
ness comes  round  to  him.  It  com 
pletely  disappelvr^  as  an  element  o-' 
conduct,  and  he  talks  and  thinks  ani 
reasons  just  as  he  would  have  done  had 
his  mind  in  reference  to  God  been  in  • 
slate  of  entire  darkness.  If  anything 
like  a  right  conception  of  the  matter 
ever  existed  in  his  heart  the  din  and 
the  daylight  of  the  world  drive  it  all 
away  from  him. 

Now.  to  rectify  this  case,  it  is  surdy 
not  necessary  that  the  Spirit  add  any 
thing  to  the  truth  of  God*s  omnipresence 
as  it  is  put  down  in  the  written  record : 
it  will  be  enough  that  He  gives  to  the 
mind  on  which  He  operates  a  steady 
and  endranjp'  -impresstcn  of  this  truth. 
Now,  this  is  <^ne  part  of  His  office ;  and 
accord.  ig!y  n  is  said  of  the  uncHon  of 
the  Sp.'U,  thn*  it  is  -an  undior  ^Wch 
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remaineth. .  Neither  is  It  iiecessary  that 
the  light  which  Hexommunicates  should 
consist  iQ  any.  vision  which  He  gives  to 
the  eye.  or  in  any  bright  impression  upon 
the  fancy,  of  any  one  thing  not  to  be 
found  within,  the  pages  of  the  .Bible ;  Jt 
will  be  enough  if  He  give. a  clear  an<i 
vigorous  apprehension  of  the  truth,  jusi 
as  it  is.  written^  to  the  understanding. 
Though  the  Spirit  should  do  aojnore 
than  giye  vivacity  and  effect  to  the  truth 
of  the  constancy  of  God's  presence,  just 
as  it  stands  in  the  written  record,  this 
will  be  quite  enough  to  make  the  man 
who  is  under  its  influence  c^xry  an  ha- 
bitual sense  of  God  about,  with  him — 
think  of  Him  in  the  shop  and  in  the 
market-places-walk  with  Him  all  the 
day  long,  and  feel  the  same  moral  re- 
straint upon  his  doings  as  if  some  visi^ 
ble  superior,  whose  virtues  he  revered 
and  whose  approbation  he  longed  after, 
haunted  his  every  footstep,  and  kept  an 
attentive  eye  fastened  upon  the  whole 
course  of  his  history.  The  natural  man 
may  have  sense,  and  he  may  have  sa- 
gacity, and  a  reiwiiness  withal^o  admit 
the  constancy  of  God's  presence  as  an 
undeniable  doctrine  of  the  Bible ;  but 
to  the  power  of  this  truth  he  is  dead, 
and  it  is  only  to  the  power  of  thisi  world's 
interests  and  pleasures  ,that  he  is  alive. 
The  spiritual  man  is  the  reverse  of  all 
this,  and  that  without  carrying  his  con- 
ceptions a  single  hairbreadth  beyond 
the  communications  of  the  written  mes- 
81^.  He  makes  no  pretensions. to  wis- 
dom by  one  jot  or  tittle  beyond  the  tes- 
•timony  of  Scripture;  and  yet,  after  all, 
he  lives  under  a  revelation  to  which  the 
other  is  a  stranger.  It  does,  not  carry 
him  by  a  single  footstep  without  the 
field  of  the  written  revelation,  but  it 
throws  a  radiance  over  every  object 
within  it.  It  furnishes  him  with  a  con- 
stant light  which  enables  him  to  with- 
stand the  domineering  influence  of  sight 
and  of  sense.  He  ikes  unto  the  world 
— ^he  lives  unto  God  ;  and  the  reason  is 
that  there  rests  upon  him  a  peculiar 
manifestation  by  which  the  truth  is 
made  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and 
a  peculiar  energy,  by  which  it  comes 
home  upon  his  conscience.  And  if  we 
oome  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  spe- 
ciality, it  is  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
tonfirmed  as  we  believe  it  to  1^  by  the 


soundest  experience,,  that  every  power 
which  nature  has  conferred  upon  man, 
exalted  to  its  highest  measure,  and  called 
forth  to  it3  most  strenuous  exercise,  is 
not  able  to  accomplish  it ;  that  it  is  due 
to  a  power  above  nature  and  beyond  it; 
that  it  is  due  to  what  the  apostle  calls 
the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit — a  dem- 
onstration withheld  from  the  self-suffi 
cient  exertions  of  man,  and  given  to  his 
believing  prayers. 

Now  take  this  as  a  specimen  of  what 
holds  in  regaled  to  all  the  other  doctrines 
and  truths  of  our  holy  religion.  There 
is  acertainunderstanding  of  them  which 
the  natural  man  has,  but  this  is  very 
diflerent  from  the  spiritual  and  practical 
discernment  of  them  which  he  alone  can 
have  who  has  been  taught  of  God,  or 
come  under  the  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Ghost — a  teaching,  however,  I  would 
have  you  well  to  observe,  not  by  which 
you  are  informed  of  things  that  are  not 
in  this  book,  but  only  a  teaching  which 
impresses  the  truths  of  Scripture  cleaily 
and  effectively,  and'with  operative  power 
on  the  mind  of  him  who  reads  the  Bible 
as  he  ought,  or  who  hears  an  expounder 
of  the  Bible  as  he  ought.  The  natural 
man  may  read  with  scne  degree  of  in- 
terest and  intelligenoe,  a^^d  may  hear 
with  stiU  greater ;  but  what  more  pal- 
pable than  the  wholesale  phenomenon 
presented'  not  by  individuals  only,  but 
by  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  many  a 
congregation,  who  will  listen,  and  per- 
haps be  impressed  for  a  time,  and  think 
they  understand. the  preacher — nay,  per- 
haps, do  honestly  admire  him,  and  yet 
are  not  converted  by  him  ? 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  sound  ex- 
perience and  sound  theology  are  most 
palpably  at  one.  There  is  no  with- 
standing of  the  fact.  The  people  can 
be  brought  in  full  assemblage  together, 
and  that  not  merely  on  the  impulse  of 
an  occasion,  but  Sabbath  afler  Sabbath 
might  the  church  be  filled  to  the  very 
door  by  a  listening,  nay,  by  a  delighted 
— ^nay,  by  a  solemnized,  and  for  a  time 
it  may  be  by  a  deeply  impressed,  and. 
to  all  appearance  one  might  think  by 
looking  at  them,  a  thoroughly  subdued 
multitude,  over  whose  willing  hearts 
truth  and*  Scripture  have  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  and  the  voice  of  the 
preacher  has  not  only  charmed  the  ears. 
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but  positively  carried  the  feelings  and 
purposes  of  an  obedient  people.  These 
demonstrations  of  sin — these  offers  of  a 
large  and  a  free  salvation — ^seem  as  if 
they  had  told  at  the  moment  of  their 
utterance,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
pulpit  was  going  on  most  prosperously. 
And  there  is  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit 
just  as-  there  is  the  oratory  of  the  plat- 
form, and  of  the  bar,  and  of  the  senate- 
house — and  the  music  of  the  one  may 
regale  and  elevate  just  as  the  other 
does ;  but  when  the  question  comes, 
how  is  it  that  we  have  the  blossom  of 
so  many  promises,  and  withal  the  sick- 
ly produce  of  so  little  fruit — what  is  it 
that  so  draws  the  people  together,  and 
yet  falls  short  of  converting  them"  ? — 
we  have  no  other  answer  to  give,  than 
that  it  is  but  a  day  of  man's  power,  and 
not  a  day  of  God's  power.  The  virtue 
so  to  expound  as  to  attract  may  be 
there,  but  not  the  virtue  so  to  enlighten 
as  to  regenerate.  The  influence  from 
above  is  the  want ;  and  while  apart 
from  any  special  or  extraordinary  unc- 
tion of  this  sort  a  man  might,  on  the 
strength  of*  nature  and  of  its  powers 
alone,  become  a  skilful  tradesman,  or 
an  able  man  of  business,  or  axk  accom- 
plished scholar  in  any  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  merely  human  acquirement, 
so  as  by  dint  of  their  respective  lessons 
to  become  a  good  agriculturist,  a  good 
physician,  a  good  astronomer — it  is 
precisely  because,  however  versed  in 
the  lessons  of  Scripture,  if  the  Spirit  of 
God  withhold  from  them  His  efficacy, 
he  does  not  and  cannot  become  a  good 
Christian. 

Let  me  now  found,  upon  the  explana- 
tion we  have  given,  a  few  brief  practi- 
cal instructions  both  as  to  how  you 
should  read  the  Bible,  and,  which  sub- 
stantially is  the  same  thing,  as  to  how 
you  should  hear  him  who  m>m  the  pul- 
pit expounds  and  enforces  the  lessons 
of  the  Bible.  :  "Take  heed  how  you 
hear." 

First,  then,  although  the  few  direc- 
tions I  mean  to  give  bear  all  of  them  a 
special  reference  to  the  doctrine  that 
without  the  Spirit  of  God  we  can  never 
read  of  things  sacred  to  any  purpose,  or 
rather  alihough  these  directions  are  ex- 
pressly founded  upon  that  doctrine,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  our  very  first  di- 


rection that  you  should  hear  dili^ntly 
or  in  other  words,  that  you  bnng  al 
your  natural  faculties,  your  attention 
your  intelligence,  your  memory — aL 
the  mental  powers,  in  short,  which  God 
hath  given  you — that  you  press  them 
into  the  service  of  a  close  and  busy  en- 
gagement, whether  with  the  Bible  when 
you  are  holding  converse  with  its  pages, 
or  with  the  preacher  when  you  are 
hanging  upon  his  utterance — and  this 
for  the  purpose  of  understandino*  aright, 
and  being  impressed  aright,  either  by 
what  you  reaa  or  by  what  you  hear. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  which  supersedes  the  very  pro- 
cesses in  the  scholarship  of  Christianity 
which  are  set  a  going  and  are  of  avail 
in  all  other  scholarship.  In  operating 
upon  man  He  does  not  work  against 
his  nature,  but  He  works  according  to 
and  with  his  nature.  He  does  not  take 
the  work  of  salvation  but  of  the  man's 
own  hands,  but  He  strengthens  and 
enables  and  rightly  equips  the  man  for 
working  out  his  own  salvation. 

It  is  a  most  mischievous  abuse  of  our 
Soctrine,  that  because  the  Spirit  does 
all,  man  has  nothing  to  do,  and  so 
might  fold  his  arms  and  forbear  the 
exertion  of  all  his  faculties,  for  in  truth 
it  is  by  the  man's  faculties,  and  through . 
his  faculties,  that  the  Spirit  does  any- 
thing. The  effect  of  His  working  in  us 
is  to  set  us  a  working.  When  He  in- 
tromits with  man,  it.  is  not  to  violate 
the  laws  of  his  constitution  ;  it  is  not  to 
derange  the  machinery  either  of  his 
moral  or  intellectual  nature,  but  to  set  • 
that  machinery  rightly  and  prosperous- 
ly a  going.  So  far  from  setting  aside 
human  instrumentality.  He  has  the 
greatest  value  for  it;  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  Lydia  He  did  not  Himself 
tell  her  about  the  thiuj^  of  salvation. 
He  left  that  to  the  apostle ;  neither  did 
He  force  these  things  on  her  acceptance 
without  any  forthputtinc^  of  her  own 
faculties,  and  yet  He  did  interpose  be- 
tween these  parties,  but  it  was  so  to 
open  the  heart  of  Lydia  that  she  attend- 
ed to  the  things  that  were  spoken  of 
Paul.  And  so  also  in  the  case  of  Petei 
and  Cornelius :  He  neither  took  fiom 
the  one  his  office  as  a  preacher,  not 
from  the  other  his  powers  and  duties  at 
a  hearer^  both  were  at  their  right  post; 
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the  former  earnestly  charging  and  ex- 
plaining, the  other  as  earnestly  and  dil- 
igentlvlistening,  and  it  was  when  thus 
severally  employed,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them 
who  heard :  and  accordingly  we  are 
bidden  to  take  heed  to  the  word  of  the 
prophecy,  and  peAevere  in  the  exercise 
till  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  t)ur  hearts.  There  never  was  a  more 
glaring  perversion,  by  a  sadly  misplaced 
and  a  sadly  misunderstood  orthodoxy, 
than  that  because  the  Spirit  does  all, 
man  is  to  do  nothing.  It  is  a  most 
blessed  truth  that  the  Spirit  is  given 
because  His  aid  is  indispensable,  still 
He  is  thus  given  not  to  prevent  our  dil- 
igence, but  to  prompt  our  diligence,rfind 
to  set  it  a  going ;  or,  if  He  find  you 
already  dilij^nt,  still  His  is  given  not  to 
stop  that  diligence,  but  to  make  it  effec- 
tual. Whether,  then,  in  the  way  of 
stirring  up  the  gift  that  is  in  you,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  down  that  gift 
upon  you,  in  the  full  view  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  special  reference  to  His  agency 
for  giving  effect  to  your  attendance  on 
the  means  of  grace,  it  is  my  first  direc- 
tion to  one  and  to  all,  that  in  taking 
heed  how  you  hear,  you  sh&U  hear  dili- 
gently. 

And  then,  as  a  direct  preparative  for 
the  descent  of  this  blessed  influence 
from  on  high,  it  is  my  second  direc- 
tion— That  you  shall  hear  desirously. 
But  desirously  for  what  ?  There  is  a 
great  running  after  ministers  in  this 
our  day,  and  this  argues  a  great  desire 
of  something  or  other;  but  we  again 
put  the  question — desire  of  what?  Is 
it  to  be  regaled  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher  ? — ^is  it  because  you  are  lured 
by  the  report  of  his  high  and  his  far- 
sounding  popularity  ? — is  it  because  yon 
want  a  feaSt  for  your  imagination,  or 
your  intellect,  or  any  of  your  sensibili- 
ties, such  as  you  might  have  when  lis- 
tening to  the  oratory  of  the  bar.  or  to 
the  oratory  t>f  the  senate  house,  or  even 
to  the  idle  declamations  of  the  theatre  ? 
That  is  not  a  desirousness  which  will 
help  you  forward,  but  rather  prove  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  your  salva- 
tion. What  I  want  is  the  desirousness 
•f  the  conscience  stricken  sinner,  earn- 
estly longing  to  be  right  with  God ;  it 
•s  the  simple  and  serious  desire  to  be- 


come wise  unto  salvation ;  it  is  a  deep* 
felt  desire  for  the  good  of  your  souls^ 
grounded  on  the  deep  sense  of  their  ex- 
ceeding^ worthlessness.  and'  yet  of  the 
exceeding  worth  and  magnitude  of 
their  eternity.  The  men  who  can  min- 
ister best — ^not  to  the  taste,  not  to  the 
curiosity,  not  to  the  passion  for  excite- 
ment— but  who  can  minister  best  to 
the  urgent  necessities  and  demands  of 
the  conscience,  these  are  the  men  we 
should  like  to  see  run  after — men,  it 
may  be,  not  of  ?ifts,  but  of  graces,  faith 
ful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God 
being  themselves  men  of  faith  and  of 
prayer,  who  can  best  feed  the  people 
with  the  bread  of  life,  because  inclined 
and  enabled  by  their  Master  to  feed 
fhem  with  both  knowledge  and  spiritual 
understanding.  Let  yours  be  a  desire 
for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that 
you  may  grow  thereby — let  yours  be 
a  real  hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  and  yours  will  be  the 
desirousness  we  mean  when,  in  giving 
you  our  second  direction  as  to  how  you 
should  hear,  we  tell  you  to  hear  desi 
'  rously. 

Our  third  direction  is — Hear  with 
special  application  to  yourself  as  far  as 
you  are  warranted  to  do  so  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture. — And  the  language 
of  Scripture  does  warrant  such  a  spo" 
cific  application  throughout  a  very  wide 
range  indeed  both  of  its  statements  and 
calls.  Who,  for  example,  can  refuse  the 
warrant  when  the  Bible  makes  use  of 
a  term  so  unexcepted,  so  universal,  as 
"  every  one  ?" — '*  Cursed  is  every  one 
who  continueth  not  in  all  the  words  of 
the  law  to  do  them."  Here  is  a  passage 
which  carries  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion throughout  one  and^all  of  the  hu- 
man family;  but  this  very. term  is  the 
harbinger  of  other  tidings  than  those  of 
doom  and  of  dismay — '*•  Every  one  that 
asketh  receiveth."  Here  then  is  a  mes- 
sage of  reconciliation  to  one  and  all  of 
the  human  family,  who,  in  other  ways, 
too,  and  under  other  forms  of  expression, 
are  called  to  cast  themselves  in  depend- 
ence and  prayer  on .  that  God  who  sets 
Himself  forth  as  God  in  Christ,  and 
holds  out  the  sceptre  of  a  free  and  gra 
cious  invitation  to  every  sinner  within 
the  call  of  the  gospel.  Hear  as  fof 
yourself,  then,  the  voice  of  the  preacher 
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and  thus  to  yourself  will  every  utterance 
of  his  be  a  word  of  warning,  or  a  word 
<5f  encouragement,  or  a  word  of  direc- 
tion ;  you  will  read  the  Bible  as  if  it 
were  sent  to  you  individually  ;  you  will 
hear  the  minister  as  if  he  were  speaking 
to  you  individually.  It  is  a  simple  ad- 
vice that  I  am  now  rendering ;  but  just 
as  the  natural  life  may  be  sustained  on 
the  simple  aliment  of  air  and  water  and 
the  plainest  of  food,  so  it  is  on  simple 
truths  that  the  spiritual  life  of  man  is 
sustained ;  and  could  we  only  prevail 
on  each  reader  or  each  hearer  to  isolate 
himself  and  either  read  as  if  he — per- 
sonally and  particularly — were  holding 
converse  with  God  in  the  Bible,  or  hear 
as  if  he  in  the  same  personal  and  par- 
ticular way  were  holding  converse  with 
God  through  the  minister,  why,  on  this 
advice,  plam  and  simple  as  it  is,  there 
may  hinge  the  gopd  of  your  eternity, 
and  through  a  blessing  from  above  on 
the  means  of  grace,  may  it  prove  the 
very  turning-point  of  your  salvation. 

Our  fourth  direction  is — Hear  dis- 
trustfully of  yourselves,  but  dependingly 
on  the  promised  grace  from  on  high  to 
enlighten  and  to  guide  you  to  all  truth. 
It  is  a  grievous  obstacle  in  the  Way  of 
your  spiritual  illumination  that  you 
have  confidence  in  your  own  natural 
powers  of  discernment ;  for  the  natural 
man  discerneth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  and  GK)d,  we  read,  resisteth  the 
proud.  It  is  well,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  you  have  a  deep  sense  of  your  own 
natural  insufficiency  and  blindness;  for 
God,  we  are  again  told,  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.  Hear  diligently,  then,  and 
hear  desirously.  Hear  with  special  ap- 
plication, and  hear  withal  distrustfully 
of  yourselves  ^nd  dependingly  on  God, 
ana  you  are  m  that  very  attitude  of 
waiting  upon  Him  in  the  way  both  of 
prescribed  and  of  well-grounded  hope 
which  bids  the  likeliest  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  precious  savings — He 
who  seeketh  findeth,  and — If  any  man 
keep  my  commandments  to  him  will  I 
manifest  myself 

Our  last  direction  as  to  how  you 
ought  to  hear  is — That  you  should  hear 
prayerfully.  The  former  directions,  in- 
deed, if  followed  out,  will  land  in  this 
•ur  concluding  one.  To  hear  distinctly, 
and  to  hear  for  himself  as  for  his  own 


eternity,  and  to  hear  distrustfully  of 
one's  self,  and  to  hear  depend  ins^ly  on 
God — these  affections  of  the  soul  mus^ 
and  will  find  vent  in  prigrer.  Prayei 
is  the  vehicle  of  interchange  between 
earth  and  heaven — carrying  up  the  de- 
sires of  the  heart,  and  fetching  down 
the  dispensations  of  grace  from  on  high. 
When  the  thing  asked  for  is  prompted 
by  man's  will  and  agreeable  to  God's 
will  there  is  not  one  remaining  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  fulfilment  but  the 
want  of  faith.  Now,  if  you  are  really 
set  on  the  spiritual  and  saving  n  «ider- 
standin^  of  God's  Word,  then  are  your 
will  and  God's  will  most  thoroughly  at 
one.  Whatever  ye  ask  that  is  agreea- 
ble Jo  the  will  of  God,  ye  shall  receive. 
Now,  we  read  that  it  is  (rod's  will  that 
all  men  shall  be'  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  we  further 
read,  that  the  Scriptures  are  able  to 
make  us  wise  unto  salvation  throu^ 
the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesu&  Are 
you  willing,  then,  to  understand  the 
Scriptures  for  the  saving  of  .your  soul  ? 
God  is  abundantly  willing  for  the  same 
thing ;  and  when  these  two  wills  meet, 
wha(  power  in  earth  or  in  hell  can  stay 
the  accomplishment  of  that  common  ob- 
ject which  both  are  set  upon  ?  If  you 
are  willing  for  salvMion,  and  God  wills 
you  to  be  saved,  where  is  the  let  or 
hindrance,  we  would  ask.  in  the  way 
of  your  blissful  eternity?  It  is  true 
that  you  must  have  some  faith,  even 
though  it  were  as  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed — some  such  sense  of  the  reality  of 
the  whole  matter  as  that  what  you  hear 
shall  not  appear  to  you  as  idle  tales, 
and  you  believe  them  not 

But  then  if  you  had  no  belief  in  what 
the  Bible  tells  of  the  unseen  things  of 
another  world,  you  would  have  nO  desire 
after  them — the  very  existence  of  the 
desire  proves  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
faith  within  you ;  and  let  us  not  forget 
the,  encouragement  which  our  Saviour 
gives,  when  He  tells  us  that  this  faith, 
even  though  small  as  an  atom,  will 
open  a  way  for  you  to  the  mightiest 
achievements.  Go  then  in  good  heart 
and  with  confidence  to  the  work,  both 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  of  hearing  the 
faithful  expounder  of  the  Bible.  What- 
ever ye  ask  in  the  name. of  Ghrist,  ye 
shall  receive ;  and  if  you  ask  ^or  tha 
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knowledge  of  Hhnself  which  is  life 
everlasting,  Ho  is  both  able  and  willing 
to  do  for  you  what  He  did  for  the  disci- 
pies  on  their  way  to  Emmaus,  to  open 
your  und^standings  that  yon  might 
understand  the  Scriptures.  The  prayer 
ai(  David,  and  which  availed  him,  is  as 
available  still  in  the  mouth  of  every 
earnest  inquirer — '^Open  Thou  mine 
eyos,  that  1  may  behold  the  wondrous 
thin^  contained  in  thy  law."  ^  Awake, 
O  smner,  and  Christ  shall  give  thee 
light."  Awake  to  the  magnitude  and 
reality  of  tlMse  things,  and  give  earnest^ 
praymrfal  heed  to  them,  and  He  will 
translate  you  out  of  darkness  into  the 
marvellous  light  of  the  gospel  The 
day  will  be  made  to  dawn,  and  the  day- 
star  to  arise  in  your  hearts. 

Let  me  only  add,  that  besides  prayer 
for  yourselves,  you  should  make  inter- 
cession for  others  also ;  and  more  espe- 
cially on  this  occasion,  that  the  house 
in  which  we  are  now  assembled  for  the 
first  time  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
families  of  its  hearers — that  it  may  re- 
claim many  to  habits  of  church-going, 
aind  in  particular,  that  those  young  men 
who  are  now  given  to  the  wanderings 
of  Sabbath  profanation,  may  be  lured, 
and  that  from  early  boyhood,  to  the 
wholesome  practice  of  regular  attend- 
ance on  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
cK)  that  that  most  pleasing  of  all- specta- 
cles— a  well  filled  family  pew — may^  as 
in  the  days  of  our  godlier  forefamers, 
be  again  the  freouent,  nay,  the  general 
object  of  our  delighted  contemplation. 
Above  all,  let  it  be  our  fervent  suppli- 
cation, that  besides  the  bodily  presence 
of  assembled  worshippers,  there  may  at 
all  times  be  the  presence  of  a  grace  and 
an  unction  from  on  high,  that  both 
minister  and  people  may  be  guided  to 
the  right  exercise  of  their  respective 
functions — ^the  one  so  taught  how  to 
speak,  and  the  other  how  to  hear,  as  to 
have  a  fruitful  issue  in  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.  Oh  I  that  this  beau- 
teous iemjgie  may  prove  the  harbiager 
oi  what  is  goodlier  still — the  Sabbath 
quiet  and  the  Sabbath  sacredness — £md 
most  precious  of  all,  the  love  and  the 
peace  and  the  holiness  and  all  the  gra- 
oei  of  our  coming  heaven  to  those  who 
iefair  to  it.  Thus  might  a  little  heaven 
OD  mxih  be  realized-;   and  long  after 


we,  as  the  seniors  of  the  present  affB^ 
are  mouldering  in  our  coffins,  may  the 
prophetic  blessing  be  fuliilled  on  our 
children's  children — Thai  because  of 
this  man  and  that  man  being  bom  hep^ 
righteousness  •  has  ;been  made  to  run 
down  all  our  streets,  and  to  descend 
with  all  the  force  and  fulness  of  an  in* 
creasing  river  from  gejaeration  to  gener- 
ation. 

Before  I  conclude^  let  mq  hope  that 
the  lesson  of  how  you  are  to  hear  has 
so  &r  told  that  one  may  read  out  a  v^iy 
few  t>f  the  most  pregnant  verses,  in  the 
Bible,  short  but  substantial,  as  contain- 
ing in  them  the  very  marrow  oi  the 
gospel,  that  one  or  other  of  these  may 
perhaps  take  effect  on  the  souls  of  some 
who  ore  before  me.  The  first  I  shal] 
repeat,  as  we  read  in  the  Life  of  Colonel 
Gardiner,  was  the  instrument  of,  bis 
coaa version.. letting,  as  it  were,  the  .light 
of*  heaven  into  his  mind,  and  so  as  that 
from  that  time  forward  he  became  a  new 
creature  in  Jesus  Christ  Who  knows 
what  may  be  the  effect  of  the  simple 
reading  of  a  few  such  verses  in  your 
hearing  now,  and  more  especially  if'^you 
consider  that  it  is  now  God  speaking 
from  Himself,  and  not  speaking  as  in 
the  great  bulk' of  a  sermon  through  the 
lips  of  the  minister? — "Being  justified 
freely  by  His  gmoe^  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare 
His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  Grod ;-  to  declare,  I  sa^,  at  this 
time  His  righteousness ;  that  He  might 
be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  Him  which 
believeth  in  Jesus." — "  God  so  loved  the 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life." — ••  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that 
the  world  through  Him  might  be 
saved." — -*  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  Him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  eternal  life." — ^^  He  that  spared  not 
His  own  Son,  but  delivered  Him  up  for 
us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also 
freely  give  us  all  things  ?" — "  He  hath 
made  Him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew 
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no  sin,  that  we  mi^ht  be  made  the 
rig^hteousness  of  GcA  in  Him." — ^^  In 
this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God 
towards  us,  because  that  Ood  sent  His 
<>nly  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that 
we  might  live  through  Him." — ^^  Here- 
in is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but 
that  God  loved  us,  and  sent  His  son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." — *•  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son,  cleans- 
eth  us  from  all  sin." — Such,  my  breth- 
ren, are  a  few  declarations  from  the 
word  of  God.  Let  me  close  with  a 
few  invitations  grounded  upon  these : — 
**  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways, 
for  why  will  ye  die  ?"-▼-*' Turn  ye  to 
the  stronghold,  ye  prisoners  of  hope." — 
"  Gome  to  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
— "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us :  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead, 


be  ye  reconciled  to  God." — ^  (kwoB  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate 
saith  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  the  un- 
clean thing;  and  I  will  receive  you, 
and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye 
shall  be  my  so  &s  and  daughters,  saith 
the  Lord  Almighty." — ^"We  then,  as 
workers  together  with  Him,  beseech 
you  also  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace 
of  God  in  vain.  For  He  saitlu  I  have 
heard  thee  in  a  time  accepted,  and  in 
the  day  of  salvation  have  I  succored 
thee ;  behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ; 
behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salv^ation.'^ — 
^'  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  of  Mfe  freely." 

May  these  true  sayings  of  Grod  sink 
deep  in  your  hearts,  ana  may  the  Spirit 
so  press  them  home  that  they  may  be  to 
you  the  bearers  of  peace  with  Grod  and 
of  life  everlasting,  and  to  His  name  bs 
praise. 


SERMON  XXXIIL 

The  Articles  of  the  Covenant.* 
"  Take  hold  of  my  covenant"— Isaiah  Iyi.  4,  5. 


We  do  not  enough  contemplate  the 
Christian  salvation  in  the  form  of  .a 
covena^it  and  yet  it  is  often  so  repre- 
sented in  Scripture.  From  a  very  early 
period  indeed  in  the  history  of  God's 
dealings  with  men,  this  is  set  forth  as 
the  relation  in  which  He  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  peculiarly  His  own  are 
made  to  stand  to  each  other — we  mean, 
the  relation  of  parties  in  a  covenant,  a 
contract,  as  it  were,  having  its  articles 
of  agreement,  its  mutual  stipulations, 
its  terms  of  engagement  consented  to  on 


*  On  Sabbath,  thA  33th  April,  1S47,  Dr.  Chalmers 
preached  at  the  diit|>enBallon  uf  the  flr:(t  facrament  ad- 
miniatcred  in  the  Church  or  the  Wi*st  PorL  EdinbiirKh 
—the  last  sacrnment  at  whfch  he  was  ever  to  preside. 
On  that  occasion  the  Inexpreseible  gratiflcition  was 
alTorded  to  hiin  of  seeing  within  a  church  of  his  own 
raisiiii^i  a  goodly  number  of  that  very  class  of  the  com- 
munity  for  whose  boneflt  it  was  erected,  and  uf  know- 
ing that  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  (here  sat  down  thai 
day  about  twenty  individuals,  none  of  whom  for  niati.\ 
years  liefore— some  uf  whom  not  once  in  the  coui>fv  (T 
a  long  lifetime— hnd  commemorated  the  dying  lovo  or 
the  RiMluc;nier.  Preparad  for  such  oocaatoo.  and  for 
■uch  an  audience,  tlie  sermon  which  follows  ha<)  this 
•ddltional  interest  attached  to  It,  that  it  was  the  last 
•ver  written  by  Ita  Author— oompoMd  aSout  a  monUi 
bafora  his  death. 


both  sides,  and  binding  upon  bcA.  It 
were  well  if  Christians  looked  more  at 
this,  and  dwelt  more  on  this,  as  being 
the  very  condition  and  state  of  the  mat- 
ter between  them  and  God, — go  that 
instead  of  the  vague  and  loose  and  gen- 
eral views  that  take  no  real  or  practical 
hold  of  a  man,  they  were  made  pre- 
cisely and  distinctly  to  understand  what 
the  obligations  are  which  lie  upon  each 
— what  the  things  are,  on  the  one  hand, 
they  owe  to  God;  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  things  are  which  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  hai 
bound  Himself  to  do  for  them, — so  that 
instead  of  this  religion  of  ours  floating 
before  the  eye  of  our  mind  in  the  form 
of  a  slight,  shapeless,  shadowy  imagina* 
tion,  it  shall  be  clearly  apprehend^  by 
us  as  an  express  ana  definite  scheme, 
both  of  what  man  is  engaged  by  promise 
to  do  for  God.  and  of  what  God  is  en- 
gaged by  promise  to  do  for  man.  We 
know  of  nothing  better  adapted  for  this 
purpose  th,an  U  'ook  at  religion  m  tlM 
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light  and  under  the  idea  of  a  covenant ; 
and  OS  we  have  already  said  that  this  is 
the  light  in  which  it  is  regarded  and  often 
spoken  of  in  Scripture,  let  us  present  you 
with  a  few  specimens  of  this. 

Nurnb  xxv.  12.13. — "  Wherefore  say. 
Behold  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant  of 
peace :  and  ho  shall  have  it.  and  his  seed 
after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  ever- 
lasting priesthood."  This  applies,  no 
doubt,  to  a  different  covenant  from  that 
which  obtains  between  God  and  us  in 
the  present  day.  Nevertheless  I  make 
the  quotation  because  ours  has  the  same 
characteristics  with  the  covenant  of 
these  verses.  Ours,  too,  is  a  covenant  of 
peac  )  and  the  covenant  of  ai  ever- 
lasting priesthood. 

Deut.  iv.  23,  31.— *•  Take  heed  unto 
yourselves,  lest  ye  forget  the  covenant  of 
the  Lord  your  God" — "  for  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  a  merciful  God :  He  will  not  for- 
sake thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  for- 
get the  covenant  of  thy  fathers,  which 
He  sware  unto  them."  Neither  does 
this  refer  to  our  covenant ;  but  I  quote 
it  notwithstanding ;  for  neither  must  we 
forget  our  part  of  the  covenant,  and  God, 
most  assuredly,  will  not  forget  His ;  for 
ours,  too.  has  the  guarantee  both  of  His 
word  and  His  oath. 

Deut.  xxix.  12. — ^^^  Enter  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord  thy  God."  This  is 
a  call  on  the  Israelites,  and  the  same 
call  is  upon  us  now,  to  enter  into  cove- 
nant with  God- 

Deut.  xxix.  25. — "  Because  they  have 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
God."  Ours,  too,  is  a  covenant  which 
if  we  forsake,  wrath  will  come  upon 
as,  as  it  did  upon  the  Israelites,  to  the 
uttermost 

Deut.  xxxi.  20.— "Then  will  they 
turn  unto  other  gods,  and  servo  them, 
and  provoke  me,  and  break  my  cove- 
nant" We,  too,  may  turn  away  from 
the  service  of  God,  and  break  the  cove- 
nant into  which  we  have  entered,  and 
so  incur  the  fiercest  provocation. 

1  Chron.  xvi.  15. — ^'  Be  ye  mindful 
always  of  His  covenant ;  the  word  which 
He  commanded  to  a  thousand  genera- 
tions." Psalm  XXV.  14. — -The  secret 
of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
Him  ;  and  he  will  show  them  His  cov- 
enant" Psalm  Ixxviii.  37. — "  For  their 
bear  was  not  right  with  Him,  neither 
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were  they  steadfast  in  His  covenant" 
Psalm  Ixxxix.  28. — "  My  mercy  will  I 
keep  for  him  for  evermore,  and  my 
covenant  shall  stand  fast  with  him." 
Psalm  cxi.  5. — "  He  hath  given  meat 
unto  them  that  fear  He  will  ever  be 
mindful  of  His  covenant"  Jer.  xxxiii. 
20,  21.— "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  if  ye 
can  break-my  covienant  of  the  day.  and 
my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their 
season ;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that 
he  should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon 
his  throne ;  and  with  the  Levites  the 
priests,  my  ministers."  Jer.  xxxi  v.  1{». 
— **  And  1  will  give  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  rny  covenant,  which  have 
not  performed  the  words  of  the  covenant 
which  they  had  made  before  me,  wher 
they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed 
between  the  parts  thereof"  Jer.  1.  5. 
— '^  They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zi  )n 
with  their  faces  thitherward,  saying, 
Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  the 
Lord  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall 
not  be  forgotten."  Ezekiel  xx.  37. — 
"And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under 
the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
bond  of  the  covenant"  Mai  ii.  5. — 
"  My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and 
peace  ;  and  I  gave  them  to  him  for  the 
fear  wherewith  he  feared  me,  and  w 
afraid  before  my  name."  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
5. — "  Although  my  house  be  not  sc 
with  God  ;  yet  He  hath  made  with  me 
an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all 
things,  and  sure  :  for  this  is  al^  my  sal- 
vation, and  all  my  desire,  although  he 
make  it  not  to  grow."  Deut  vii.  9-12.— 
"  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God, 
He  is  God,  the  faithful  God.  which  keep- 
eth  covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that 
love  Him  and  keep  His  commandments 
to  a  thousand  generations  ;  and  repay- 
eth  them  that  hate  Him  to  their  face, 
to  destroy  them :  He  will  not  be  slack 
to  them  that  hateth  Him,  He  will  repay 
him  to  his  face.  Thou  shalt  thereforo 
keep  the  commandments,  and  the  stat- 
utes, and  the  judgments,  which  I  c(  m- 
mand  thee  this  day,  to  do  them.  Wh'  re- 
fore  it  shall  come  to  pass  if  ye  hear\  en 
to  these  judgments,  and  keep  and  do 
them,  thut  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep 
unto  thec^  the  covenant  and  the  merct 
which    He    sv/are  unto  thy  iathera.' 
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Psalm  Izxriii.  10. — ^^  They  kept  not  the 
covenant  of  God,  and  refused  to  walk 
in  His  law."  Psalm  ciii.  17, 18.— '-But 
the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  everlast- 
ing^ to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear 
Him.  and  His  righteousness  unto  chil- 
dren's children  ;  to  such  as  keep  His 
covenant,  and  to  those  that  remember 
His  commandments  id  do  them."  Pssdm 
cv.  8. — '*  He  hath  remembered  His  cov- 
enant forever,  the  word  which  He  com- 
manded to  a  thousand  generations." 

Sucti,  then,  are  sundry  verses  out  of 
the  many  in  which  the  word  occurs,  and 
such  the  various  things  said  in  Scrip- 
ture of  a  covenant.  They  will  convince 
you  how  frequently,  or  rather  how  hab- 
itually it  is,  that  the  relationship  in 
which  God  stands  to  His  people,  and 
His  people  to  God,  is  viewed  under  this 
particular  aspect,  and.  I  hope,  will  pre- 
pare you  to  listen  with  all  the  more  at- 
tention and  earnestness  when  we  proceed 
to  explain  what  the  articles  are  of  that 
covenant  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  overtured  from  heaven  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  world,  to  which  all 
men  are  called  upon  to  give  themselves, 
and  within  the  bond  of  which  every 
true  disciple  of  the  Saviour  is  placed 
and  abides  perpetually,  mindful  of  the 
part  which  He  has  in  il  to  the  end  of 
nis  days,  till  God — never  unmindful  of 
His  part  in  it — ogives  effect  and  fulfil- 
ment to  its  crowning  article,  by  confer- 
ring on  the  faithful  all  the  glories  and 
rewards  of  a  blissful  eternity.  Be  as- 
sured of  this  covenant  that  it,  too.  is 
ordered  *in  all  things  and  sure — that 
men  may  forget  and  fall  away  from  it, 
but  that  God  never  will — that  it  is 
stable  as  are  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  nature.  nay«  more  lasting  than  nature 
itself — that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  that  none  of  its  words  and 
none  of  its  articles  can  fail. 

Let  us  now  propound  what  the  terms 
or  articles  of  the  Christian  co\'enant  are. 
They  are  very  distinct,  and  nothing  is 
required  but  earnest  and  serious  at- 
tention that  you  may  have  a  distinct 
understanding  of  them — and  surely 
nothing  should  concern  you  more  than 
to  get  such  an  understanding  of  them. 
It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  verses  which 
we  have  just  read,  as  a  choice  privilege 
conferred  on  those  who  fear  'God,  that 


He  will  show  thera  His  coveaant    Asi 
can  there  be  aught  of  more  importanf^ 
whether  in  time  or  eternity,  for  sinafi 
to  know,  than  what  that  covenfent  r: 
mercy  is,  and  what  its  particulars,  bj 
laying  hold  of  which  they  in  fact  hj 
hold  of  life  eternal?     To   show  th^a 
this  covenant  just  as  you   would  laj 
down  and  make  plain  to  them  the  an:- 
cles  of  a  contract,  or  an  agrreement  or 
a  treaty,  pointing  out  to  sinners,  in  £o 
many  readable  and  distinct  characters. 
the  way  of  their  salvation — oh  !   tlui 
you  felt,  then,  as  you  ought,  how  lo 
mentous  the  subject  is  of  our   presfc: 
explanation.     What  we  want  to  tell  you 
of  are  the  things  done  by  God,  and  the 
things  to  be  done  by  you  in  order  tha; 
you  might  be  saved.     These,  in  trath 
are   the   things   which   the    iScriptures 
principally  teach — even,   to    adopt  the 
words  of  our  Shorter  Catechism.  -*wlia! 
man  has  to  believe  concerning  God.  and 
what  duty   God  requires   from    him"* 
These  might  be  stated  in  greater  or  less 
degrees  of  fulness  and   length— either 
very  minutely  and  particularly,  or  very 
briefly  and  generally.     We  shall  take 
the  latter  way,  and  speak  to  j^ou  of 
these  things  as  comprised  in  a  covenant 
of  four  leading  articles ;  and  jtist  as  in 
any  covenant  between  two  parties,  cer- 
tain things  are  laid  upon  the  one  party 
and  certain  things  upon  the  other — so 
in  this  covenant  of  four  articles  between 
God  and  man.  we  should  be  disposed  to 
regard  two  of  these  as  standing  upon 
God's  side  of  the  covenant,  and  two  of 
them  upon  man's  side  of  the  covenant 
The  first  of  these  articles,  then,  might 
be  said  to  come  wholly  from  God.    It  is 
an  overture  of  mercy  to  our  sinful  world, 
or  rather  to  every  man  who  will  con- 
sent to  enter  into  the  covenant,  of  which 
this  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  and 
foremost  article.    But  we  are  expressing 
it  too  vaguely  and  generally  when  we 
call  it  a  mere  overture  of  mercy; — it 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  real  state  of  the 
transaction,  and  sets  it  forth  in  the  char- 
acter more  obviously  of  an  article  or 
covenant,  when  we  represent  the  sub- 
stance of  the  overture  as  being  the  for- 
giveness of  a  debt — and  more  nearly 
still  that  a  Surety  has  stepped  forward 
and  undertakes  the  payment  of  thiff 
debt,  even  to  the  last  farthing  <^  it 
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Even  an  ordinary  debt  is  oflen  settled 
in  this  way,  upon  a  certain  specific  con- 
sideration— generally,  as  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  on  the  payment  of  a  com- 
position, but  sometimes  also  on  the  in- 
terposal of  a  surety,  who  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  the  whole. 
Now  such  a  surety  in  our  case  is  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  laid  down  His  life  for  a 
rrjisom,  poured  out  His  blood — His  pre- 
cious and  peace-speaking  blood — as  the 
cost  of  our  redemption,  and  hence 
termed  the  blood  of  die  everlasting  cov- 
enant. This  then  is  the  footing  on 
which  God  holds  out  forgiveness  to  all 
who  will  but  understand  well  the  arti- 
cles. He  will  not  grant  this  forgiveness 
on  any  other  footing.  It  is  not  on  the 
footing  of  general  mercy,  but  on  the 
footing  of  a  thus  purchased  and  thus 
propitiated  mercy,  that  He  holds  out 
forgiveness.  It  may  have  been  mercy, 
the  mercy  of  an  infinite  compassion, 
not  willing  that  even  the  chief  of  sinners 
should  perish — it  may  have  been  God's 
so  loving  the  worl^,  which  led  to  the 
drawing  up  of  a  covenant  at  all.  But 
now  that  the  covenant  is  drawn  up,  it  is 
apon  its  terms,  and  upon  no  other,  that 
the  sinner  can  be  taken  into  acceptance. 
God  will  not  t^ke  into  acceptance  the 
transgressors  of  His  law  but  in  such  a 
way  as  that  that  law  shall  be  magnified 
and  made  honourable.  To  make  provi- 
sion for  this  is  one  great  end  of  the 
covenant  Ohrist  bare  the  penalties  of 
the  law,  and  so  made  an  end  of  sin — 
that  is,  of  all  further  reckoning  with 
His  own  people  because  of  sin,  agree- 
ably to  what  is  said  of  there  bein^  no 
condemnation  to  those  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  Christ  fulfilled  the  de- 
mauds  of  the  law,  and  so  brought  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness — ^a  righteous- 
ness which  is  unto  all,  amd  upon  all 
who  take  hold  of  the  covenant.  It  is 
thus  that,  under  the  peculiar  economy 
of  the  gospel,  truth  and  justice  have  to 
do  with  the  pardon  and  acceptance  of 
the  sinner  as  well  as  mercy.  It  is  just 
in  God  the  lawgiver  to  exact  the  penal- 
ty of  His  broken  law,  but  it  were  not 
lost  to  exa?t  it  twice  over — that  is,  both 
DTom  the  sinner  and  the  sinner's  substi- 
tute. It  is  but  justice  that  the  creditor 
should  be  paid  his  debt,  but  i)ot  just 
that  it  should  be  paid  mm  twice — that 


is,  by  the  surety  and  the  debtor  both, 
for  lustice  requires  that  the  debtor 
should  be  released  from  the  whole  obli- 
gation so  soon  as  the  surety  has  dis- 
charged it — and  accordingly  it  is  a  most 
important  verse,  and  lets  us,  as  it  were, 
to  the  principle  of  the  Christian  salva- 
tion— that  God  is  not  only  merciful,  but 
that  He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive 
us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
our  unrighteousness. 

See  then,  my  brethren,  the  mighty 
additional  strength  and  security  which 
it  gives  to  the  method  of  salvation,  that 
it  IS  a  salvation  by  covenant,  compassed 
about  by  all  the  guarantees  of  an  ex- 
press, formal,  ratified  agreement  between 
two  parties  mutually  bound  to  each 
other,  or  under  strict  reciprocal  engage- 
ments to  each  other.  What  a  conde- 
scension to  sinners  that  God  hath  thus 
bound  Himself,  so  that  they  have  not 
only  the  mercy  of  God,  but  the  justice 
and  the  truth  of  God  upon  their  sides, 
as  the  pledges  and  the  guarantees  of 
their  salvation.  This  is  His  own  ex- 
press overture,  pardon — not  out  of  Christ, 
for  out  of  Christ  He  is  a  consuming  fire 
— ^but  pardon  in  Christ,  for  in  Christ  He 
is  a  reconciled  and  reconciling  Father. 
And  there  is  pardon  on  this  footing  tt) 
all  who  will — even  the  worst  and  most 
worthless  of  sinners  are  welcome  to  it, 
insomuch  that  the  ambassadors  of  Goti 
arc  commissioned  to  go  so  far  as  even 
to  beseech  men  to  enter  into  reconcilia- 
tion. This  good-will  of  God  in  Christ,  oi 
more  particularly,  this  mercy  of  God  ic 
Christ,  or  more  particularly  still,  this  for- 
giveness through  the  blood  which  Chru^ 
shed  for  us  on  the  cross,  may  be  ree*ara- 
ed  as  the  first  article  of  the  covenant 
which  we  call  on  you  to  take  hoia  of. 

The  first  article,  then,  beintr  a  deela- 
ration  or  promise  of  forgiveness  tnrougn 
Christ  from  the  Lawgiver,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  thinc^  brought  aown  to  us 
from  heaven,  and  therefore  as  a  thing 
on  God's  part.  The  second  article  whicn 
we  now  proceed  to  explain,  being  a  re- 
sponse to  this  declaration  by  those  on 
earth  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  may  be 
viewed  more  properly  as  a  thing  on 
man^s  part.  Say  that  the  declaration  vi 
addressed  to  eich  of  two  sinners — and 
we  have  a  full  warrant  for  addressing  ii 
to  all — but  for  the  present,  let  us  only 
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view  it  as  addressed  to  two,  and  that  the 
first  of  these  lioes  not  believe  it — then 
his  answer  to  it  :s,  No;  but  that  the 
second  of  them  does  beh'eve  it — and 
then  his  answer  to  it  is.  Ay.  Or,  con- 
ceive this  declaration  of  forgiveness  to 
be  made  in  the  form  of  an  offer,  and  in 
this  form  too — the  form  of  an  offer  of 
forgiveness,  we  are  fully  warranted  to 
make  it  unto  all.  But  say,  for  the  pres- 
ent, that  it  is  faade  to  two,  and  that  the 
first  of  them,  as  before,  does  not  believe, 
then  he  may  well  be  said  to  refuse  the 
offer,  so  that  the  thing  offered  is  not 
his ;  but  that  the  second  does  believe  it, 
and  then  may  it  as  well  be  said  of  him 
that  he  accepts  the  offer,  and  so  the 
thing  offered  is  his.  Now,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  footing  on  which  these  first 
and  second  articles  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  man 
who  believes  not  in  Christ,  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  has  not  the  faith,  has 
no  part  or  interest  either  in  its*offered 
forgiveness  or  any  other  of  its  blessings. 
The  man,  again,  who  has  the  faith,  ac- 
cording to  his  faith  so  is  it  done  unto 
him.  This  fully  accords  with  one  and 
all  of  the  Scripture  sayings  which  relate 
to  this  subject :  ^*  Believe  and  ye  shall 
be  saved."  "Ye  are  saved  by  faith." 
"God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  whosoever  believeth 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
jfe."  "  Christ  is  a  propitiation  through 
faith  in  His  blood."  *'  Ye  are  justified 
by  faith :"  that  is,  if  ye  believe  ye  are 
dealt  with  as  righteous  persons.  '•  The 
righteousness  of  Christ  is  unto  all  and 
upon  all  who  believe."  It  is  by  faith 
that  you  are  said  to  receive  Him.  The 
"cis  many  as  received  Him,"  are  just 
the  ^'  as  many  as  believe  in  His  name." 
They  who  have  faith  in  the  atonement. 
^-  have  received  the  atonement."  It  is 
thus  that  your  faith  in  Christ  constitutes 
your  reception  of  Christ. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  gos- 
pel— such  the  nature  of  the  covenant 
which  we  call  upon  you  to  take  hold  of 
And  is  it  not  a  right  constitution? 
Could  there  be  any  settlement  between 
fwo  parties  among  ourselves,  or  be- 
tween man  and  man,  if  the  one  did  not 
believe  what  the  other  said  ?  or  could 
man  ever  come  into  agreement  with 
Qod  if  he  did  not  believe  Grod  ?   Would 


Grod  take  any  man  into  acceptance  and 
favour  \^ho  so  far  affronted  Him  sis  t§ 
make  Him  a  liar  ?  But  let  me  tell  yon 
that  God  cannot  lie ;  it  is  impossible  for 
Him  to  lie — ^so  we  read  in  the  Bible; 
and  let  me  appeal  to  yourselves,  whethei 
the  gravity  and  the  sincerity  and  the 
deep  sacredness — the  divine  character- 
istics of  this  said  Bible,  be  not  in  them- 
selves guarantees  that  none  of  its  say- 
ings will  deceive  you  ?  And  what  pos- 
sible interest  can  the  great  God  of 
heaven  and  earth  have  in  deceiving 
us  ?  If  He  were  bent  on  our  destruc- 
tion, and  really  desirous  of  it,  could  not 
He  with  all  ease  make  this  out.  with- 
out disgracing  Himself  by  a  lie  upon 
the  subject.  ,But  no;  He  does  not 
want  to  destroy,  but' to  save  you.  He 
is  at  this  moment  longing  after  your 
return  to  friendship  wiSi  Himself,  and 
this  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent 
bereaved  of  His  children.  He  tells  you 
so  expressly  in  many,  very  many  of  His 
sayings;  and,  indeed,  it  is  tfie  sub- 
stance of  these  sayings  which  forms 
what  I  have  called  the  first  article  of 
the  gospel  covenant  between  man  and 
God,  even  that  God  makes  willing  offer 
of  acceptance  to  you;  and  the  second 
article  is,  that  you  should  give  God 
credit  for  this.  Only  believe  in  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  that  God 
makes  a  free  offer  of  forgiveness  to  you 
through  the  blood  of  His  own  Son  ;  and 
how  indeed  can  any  tidings,  however 
good,  make  you  glad  and  joyful  unless 
you  believe  in  them?  Receive  the 
peace  speaking  message  of  the  New 
Testament  as  a  true  message ;  for  it  is 
only  on  your  holding  it  to  be  true  that 
it  can  bring  any  peace  to  your  bosoms 
— it  is  only  when  justified  hj  faith  that 
you  have  peace  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  God  hath  laid  a  glo- 
rious foundation  for  His  covenant  to 
begin  with.  What  He  wants  you  no  v 
to  do  is  to  place  your  confidence  on  this 
foundation,  yes.  and  to  hold  it  fast-« 
holding  fast  your  confidence  and  the  re- 

i'oicing  of  your  hope  firm  unto  the  end. 
t  is  indeed  a  love  inspiring  doctrine, 
that  God  hath  sent  His  Son  into  the 
world  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
sins ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  which  can  no 
more  inspire  love  than  any  other,  with- 
out faith  in  the  doctrine;  for  it  is  fidtb 
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that  worketh  by  love ;  and  is  only 
when  you  know  and  belieye  the  love 
which  God  hath  to  you^  that  you  love 
Him  back' a^ain.  We  love  God,  sa3r8 
the  apostle,  because  He  first  loved  us. 
Set  your  hand,  then,  to  this  second  arti- 
cle of  the  covenant — subscribe  to  the 
iietithfulness  of  (rod — ^put  your  seal  to 
Gk)d  being-  true — count  Him  faithful 
who  hath  promised,  and  be  persuaded 
lliat  what  He  hath  promised  He  is  both 
able  and  willing  to  perform. 

So  much  for  our  second  article,  which 
lies,  you  will  perceive,  on  man's  side  of 
the  covenant  The  third  article  lies 
upon  man's  side  of  the  covenant  too. 
The  second — that  we  have  been  just 
treating  of — relates  to  man's  faith. 
The  third,  on  which  we  are  novh  to 
offer  a  very  few  observations,  relates  to 
man's  obedience — the  new  obedience 
of  the  gospel,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  man's  service — not  service  in 
the  oldness  of  the  letter,  but  service*  in 
the  newness  of  the  spirit  It  is  in  con- 
formity to  our  second  article  .that  man 
believes.  It  is  in  conformity  to  our 
third  article  that  man  obeys.  That 
both  are  required  and  both  are  indis- 
pensable, is  obvious  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture ;  and,  indeed,  both 
are  often  comprehended  in  one  sen- 
tence, sometimes  in  one  clause  of  a  sen- 
tence, as  making  up  the  substance  of 
Christianity.  Our  Saviour  at  the  out- 
set of  His  ministry  made  proclamation 
to  ''  repent  and  believe  in  the  gospel." 
Paul  states  the  subjact-matter  of  his 
preaching  to  lie  in  repentance  towards 
God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  God,  in  making  an  overture 
of  reconciliation,  says — ^"  Let  the  wicked 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous 
man  his  thoaguts,  and  let  him  return 
unto  God,  and  He  will  have  mercy  upon 
him.  and  to  his  God,  and  He  will 
abundantly  pardon  him."  Faith  and 
obedience,  my  brethren,  go  tog^ether — 
the  one  forms  part  an!  parcel  of  the 
covenant  as  much  as  the  other  does: 
you  must  yield  yourselves  up  unto 
(Jod,  "  Teaching  all  men  everywhere," 
says  Paul,  "to  repent  and  turn  unto 
God,  and  to  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance." The  religion  tc  which  we  call 
you  is  something  more  than  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  hone:  it  is  the 


eommencement  of  a  new  life — you 
cease  to  do  evil,  you  learn  to  do  well ; 
you,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  real  work  of  con- 
version, an  actual  taking  hold  of  the 
true  gospel  covenant — ^yoif  will  make  a 
full  dedication  of  yourselves  unto  God : 
you  cease  to  be  the  Servants  of  sin,  ana 
become  the  servants  of  righteousness, 
or  which'  is  the  same  thing,  the  ser- 
vants of  that  (jlod  who  loveth  righteous- 
ness and  hateth  iniquity.  Be  not  de- 
ceived then.  He  who  subscribes  to 
the  covenant,  subscribes  it  in  all  its 
articles — yes,  and  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  covenant,  there  must  be  an 
honest  and  habitual  effort  to  fulfil  all 
its  articles.  In  the  language  of  our 
Shorter  Cateohism,  ^^He  -turns  unto  God 
with  full  purpose  of,  and  endeavoiir  af- 
ter, the  new  obedience  of  the  gospel." 

But  does  not  this,  it  may  be  thought, 
just  place  the  sinner  where  he  was 
again,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  old 
covenant  of  works?  He  fell  from  the 
old  obedience  of  the  former  dispensa- 
tion, and  where,  is  the  security  that  he 
will  not  fall  from  the  new  obedience 
which  is  laid  upon  him  by  the  present 
dispensation  ?  We  were  told,  while  un- 
der the  economy  of  the  law,  to  do  this 
and  live ;  and  still  we  are  told  under 
the  economy  of  the  gospel,  that  unle<«i' 
we  do  such  and  such  things,  we  shall 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  Where, 
then,  is  the  difference  between  these  ? 
and  what  the  security  that  in  like  man- 
ner, as  under  the  covenant  of  works 
Adam  fell,  so  under  the  covenant  of 
grace  every  one  who  enters,  or  takes 
hold  of  it,  may  not  fall  away  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  statement  and 
explanation  of  our  last  article  in  the 
covenant  which  we  have  been  calling 
on  you  to  take  hold  of  There  is  some- 
thing in  its  very  title  which  explains 
the  difiiculty,  and  we  trust  will  remove 
it  from  your  minds  altogether.  Re- 
member that  it  is  called  the  covenant 
of  grace ;  you  may  very  well  see  how  it 
should  be  so  styled,  nrom  its  first  arti- 
cle, in  which  the  Lord  God,  merciful 
and  gracious,  holds  out  the  offer  of  a 
free  pardon  ihrough  Christ,  to  one  and 
all  of  us ;  and  you  may  as  readily  sea 
how  it  preserves  this  character  in. its 
second  article,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
which  all  that  man  does  is  to  give  God 
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credit  fcir  Hiis  offer^  to  take  Him  at  His 
word,  to  do  Him  the  same  homage  that 
wc  render  to  every  honest  acouaintance 
whom  we  have  in  this  world — that  is* 
that  when  Hq  speaks  we  should  believe 
Him.  And  accordingly  it  is  said  of  sal^ 
vation,  that  for  this  very  purpose  it  is  of 
faith,  even  that  it  might  be  by  ffrace. 
But  then  the  third  article,  the  obedience 
part  of  the  new  oovenajnt,  the  works  of 
the  law  demanded  as  before,  does  not 
this  throw  it  all  back  again,  and  bring 
us  just  where  we  were  ?  No,  my  breth- 
ren, hear  our  fourth,  article,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  not  as  beforie — for  that 
the  glorious  covenant  to  which  I  would  I 
have  you  all  to  join  yourselves,  as  it 
begins  with  grace,  so  it  ends  with 
grace,  as  it  begins  on  the  side  of  God, 
who  binds  Himself  in  the  first  article 
to  bestow  pardon  on  all  who  ask  it,  so 
t  is  completed  ion  the  side  of  God.  who, 
by  what  we  shall  call  our  fourth  «urticle, 
bmds  Himself  also  to  bestow  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  all  who  ask  it  From  first  to 
last,  it  is  altogether  of  grace.  From 
the  commencement  to  the  completion  of 
the  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus,  grace  has 
to  do  with  it  It  is  grace  which  lays 
the  foundation,  and  it  is  grace  also 
which  raises  the  superstructure,  till,  in 
the  language  of  the  piophet,  the  head^ 
stone  thereof  is  brought  full  with  shout- 
ing, and  we  cry,  Grace,  grace  unto  it 

By  the  third  article,  which  requires 
our  obedience,  it  may  be  thought  or 
feared  that  the  covenant  had  fallen  from 
grace,  and  so  it  would,  were  it  npt  that 
the  fourth  article  brought  it  up  again. 
True  it  is  that  by  the  one  article  man 
stands  engaged  to  the  work  of  obedi- 
ence ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  that  by  the 
other  article  God  stands  ens^aged  to 
make  us  both  willing  and  able  for  the 
work.  He  works  in  us,  and  so  as  to 
set  us  working:-  He  both  makes  us  like 
the  work,  and  makes  us  strong  for  the 
performance  of  it :  He  so  changes  our 
whole  nature — ogives  so  difierent  a  taste 
and  such  different  affections  to  our  in- 
ner man,  that  what  was  before  our  dis- 
like and  our  drudgery  become^  our  de- 
light ;  and  it  is  now  our  meat  and  our 
dnnk,  as  of  our  Saviour  before  us,  to 
do  the  will  of  God.  He  sheds  abroad 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  Himself  by  the 


Holy  Ghost ;  and  they  who  knw  Qod 
love  His  law.  '•^  Oh,  now  love  I  ^iT 
law,"  says  the  Psalmist,  '^  it  k  my  med 
itation  all  the  day.''  It  is  not  the  same 
as  before.  •  It  is  not  the  same  with  tbe 
new  as  it  was  with  the  old  covenant — 
with  the  covenant  of  grace  as  with  the 
covenant  of  works.  Under  the  one,  tiie 
law  was  given  on  tables  of  stone— and 
the  whele  bent  of  eur  inclinations  was 
against  it,  so  as  to  .make  it  a  hard  and 
a  heartless  service',  under  the  other,  the 
law  is  graven  upon  the  fleshiy  tablets 
of  our  hearts,  and  our  affections  are  en^ 
listed  on  the  side  of  the  new  obedience 
of  the  gospel.  If  by  the  first  articie 
God  binds  Himself  by  promise  to  for- 
give you,  by  the  fourth  article  He  as 
mush  binds  Himself  by  promise  to 
sanctify  you — ^to  uphold  all  your  goings, 
and  carry  you  forward  from  strength  to 
strength  in  ■  the  wiay  of  His  c<»nmand« 
ments.  It  is  your  part  of  the  covenant 
that  henceforward  you  shall  obey,  but 
it  is  as  much  God*s  pairt  of  the  covenant 
that  He  shall  enable  you  to  obey — and 
one  of  the  most  glorious  testimonies  to 
this  effect  in  the  whole  of  Scripture, 
given  first  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
repeated  afterwards  by  quotation  in  the 
New,  first  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
and  afterwardfs  by  the  apostle  Paul — a 
most  glorious  testimony,  and  delivered, 
too.  in  the  terms  of  a  covenant,  is  the 
following — ^**  Behold,  the  days  come, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant,  and  this  shall  be  the  covenant 
that  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward 
parts  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and 
will  be  their  God.  and  they  shall  be  mj 
people :  and  I  will  forgive  their  iniqm- 
ty,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."  Be  not  afraid,  then,  to  engage 
in  the  service — He  stands  engaged  to 
strengthen  you  for  the  service.  Be  not 
afraid  to  vow  unto  the  Lord,  He  ^nll 
enable  you  to  pay  your  vows.  Is  it 
your  heart's  wish  to  be  good  ?^t  is  afl 
much  His  wish  to  make  you  good. 
Enter  into  His  covenant;  take  a  &st 
and  firm  hold,  and  He  will  neither  be 
wanting  on  His  part,  nor  will  He  leave 
or  let  you  to  fall  away  from  yours,  and 
so  you  will  be  washed  and  sanctified 
and  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Loti ' 
JesQS,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  your  God. 
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DEPRAVITY  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Thk  doctrine' wbieh  is- most  rktgeMj^  and  most  freqQentJy  insisted  on  in  tbc 
followini;  rolume,  is  that  of  the  depravity  of  human  nature;  and  it  wese  certainiy 
icruel  to  expose  the  nn  worthiness  of  man  for  the  single  ^ftjectof  disturhing  him. 
But  the  cruelty  is  turned  into  kindness,  when,  along  with. the  knowledge  of  the 
disease,  there  is  oflfered  an  adequate  and  all-powerful  remedy.  It  is  impossible  to 
hare  a  true  peneeption  of  oar  own  character,  in  the  sight  of  Grod,  without  feeling 
our  need  of  acquittal ;  and  in  opposition  to'  every  obrtacle,  which  the  justice  of 
Qod  seems  to  hold  out  to  it,  this  want  is  provided  for  in  the  Gospel.  And  it  is 
equally  impossible,  to  have  a  true  perception  of  the  character  ol  GUmI,  as  being 
utterly  repugnant  to  sin,  without  feefang  the  need  of  amendment ;  and  in  opposition 
to  every  obstacle,  which  the  tmpotency  of  man  holds  out  to  it,  this  want  is  also 
provided  for  in  the  GkMpeL  There  we  behold  the  amplest  securities  fqr  the  peace 
of  the  guilty.  But  there  do  we  also  behold  securities  equally  ample  for  their 
progress,  and  their  perfection  in  holiness.  Insomuch,  that  in  every  genuine 
disciple  of  the  New  Testament,  we  not  only  see  one  who,  delivered  from  the 
burden  of  his  fears,  rejoices  in  hope  of  a  coming  glory^-^but  we  see  one  who,  set 
free  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  and  animat^l^  a  new  love  and  a  new  desire, 
is  honest  in  the  purposes,  and  strenuous  in  the  efibrts,  and  abundant  in  the  works 
<of  obedience.  He  reels  the  instigations  of  sin,  and  in  this  respect  he  differs  from 
an  angeL  But  he  follows  not  the  instigations  of  sin,  and  in  this  respect  he  differs 
from  a  natural  or  unconverted  man.  He  may  experience  the  motions  of  the 
flesh — ^but  he  walks  not  after  the  flesh.  So  that  in  him  we  may  view  the  picture 
of  a  man,  struggling  with  effect  against  his  earth-bom  propensities,  and  yet 
hateful  to  himself  for  the  very  existence  of  them — holier  than  any  of  the  people 
around  him,  and  yet  humbler  than  tfiem  all — realizing,  from  time  to  time,  a  posi* 
tive  increase  to  the  grace  and  excellency  of  his  character,  and  yet  becoming  more 
tenderly  conscious  every  day  of  its  remaining  deformities — gradually  expanding 
in  attainment  as  well  as  in  desire,  towards  the  light  and  the  liberty  of  heaven, 
and  yet  groaning  under  a  yoke  from  which  death  alone  will  fully  emancipate  him. 

When  time  and  space  have  restrained  an  fiuthor  of  sermons  from  entering  on 
what  may  be  called  the  ethics  of  Christianity, — it  is  the  more  incumbent  on  him 
to  avouch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  that  while  it  provides  directly  for  the 
peace  of  a  sinner,  it  provides  no  less  directly  and  efficiently  for  the  purity  of  his 
practice-^that  faith  in  this  doctrine  never  terminates  in  itself,  but  is  a  mean  to  holi- 
ness  as  an  end — ^and  that  he  who  truly  accepts  of  Christ,  as  the  alone  foundation  of 
his  meritorious  acceptance  before  God,  is  stimulated,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  new 
condition,  to  breathe  holy  purposes,  and  to  abound  in  holy  perfoimances.  He  is 
created  anew  unto  good  works.  He  is  made  the  workmanshipof  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  anxious  enforcement  of  one  great  lesson  on  the  part  of  a  writer,  generally 
proceeds  from  the  desire  to  effect  a  full  and  adequate  conveyance,  into  the  mind 
of  another,  of  some  truth  which  has  filled  his  own  mind,  by  a  sense  of  its  im- 
portance ;  and,  in  offering  this  volume  to  the  public,  the  author  is  far  from  being 
insensible  to  the  literarv  defects  that  from  this  cause  may  be  charged  upon  it 
He  knows,  in  particular,  that  throughout  these  discourses  there  is  a  frequent 
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recirrence  of  the  same  idea,  though  generally  expressed  in  dilTerent  languai^e^ 
and*  with  some  new  speciality,  either  in  its  bearing  or  in  its  illustration  And  hf 
•  further  knows,  that  the  habit  of  expatiating  on  one  topic  may  be  indulged  to  sach 
a  length,  as  to  satiate  the  reader,  and  that,  to  a  degree,  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  forbearance. 

And  yet,  if  a  writer  be  conscious  that,  to  gain  a  reception  for  his  favorite  doc- 
trine, he  must  combat  with  certain  elements  of  opposition,  in  the  taste,  or  the 
pride,  or  the  indolence,  of  those  whom  he  is  addres^ng,  this  will  only  serve  t^ 
make  him  the  more  importunate,  and  so  to  betray  him  still  farther  into  the  iaul 
of  redundancy.  If  the  lesson  he  is  urging  be  of  an  intellectual  character,  he  will 
labour  to  bring  it  home,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  understanding.  If  it  be  a 
moral  lesson,  he  will  labour  to  bring  it  home,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  heart. 
It  is  difficult,  and  it  were  hard  to  say  in  how  far  it  would  be  right,  to  restrain 
this  propensity  in  the  pulpit,  where  the  high  matters  of  salvation  are  addressed 
to  a  multitude  of  individuals,  who  bring  before  the  minister  ever/ possible  variety 
of  taste  and  of  capacity ;  and  it  it  no  less  difficult,  when  the  compositiQus  of  the 
pulpit  'are  transferred  to  the  press,  to  detach  from  them  a  peculiarity  by  which 
their  whole  texture  may  be  .pervaded,  and  thus  to  free  them  from  what  may  be 
counted  by  many  to  be  the  blemish  of  a  very  great  and  characteristic  deformity. 

There  h,  however,  a  difference  between  such  truths  as  are  merely  of  a  specu- 
lative nature,  and  such  as  are  allied  with  practice  and  moral  feeling  ;  and  much 
ought  to  be  conceded  to  this  difference.  With  the  former,  all  repetition  may 
often  be  superfluous ;  with  the  latter,  it  may  jurt  be  by  earnest  repetition,  that 
their  influence  comes  to  be  thoroughly  established  over  the  mind  of  an  inquirer. 
And,  if  so  much  as  one  individual  be  gained  over  in  this  way  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  he  is  untrue  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  obligations  of  his  office, 
who  would  not,  for  the  sake  of  this  one,  willingly  hazard  all  the  rewards,  and  a£ 
the  honours  of  literary  estimation. 

And,  if  there  be  one  truth  which,  more  than  another,  should  be  habitually 
presented  to  the  notice,  and  proposed  to  the  conviction  of  fallen  creatures,  it  is 
the  humbling  truth  of  their  own  depravity. .  This  is  a  truth  which  may  be  re- 
cognized and  read  in  every  exhibition  of  unrenewed  nature ;  but  it  often  lurks 
under  a  specious  disguise,  and  it  is  surely  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to 
unveil  and  elicit  a  principle,  which,  when  admitted  into  the  heart,  may  be  con- 
lidered  as  the  great  basis  of  a  sinner's  relig;ion. 


SERMON  I. 


The  Necesnty  of  the  iS^trit  to  gite  Effect  to  the  Preaching  of  the  Oo9p(L 


And  my  speech,  and  my  preaching,  waa  not  with  enticing  words  of  man**  wisdom,  but  in 

of  the  Spirit  and  of  power :  that  your  faith  Ihould  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man  but  in  the  power  of 

God." — 1  CorifdhuxM^  ii.  4,  5 


Paul,  in' his  second  epistle  to  the  Co- 
i.othians  has  expressed  himself  to  the  same 
ertecl  as  in  the  text,  in  the  following  words : 
**  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our 
f  uificiency  is  of  God ;  who  also  hath  made 
us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament; 
not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit." 

In  both  these  passages,  the  Apostle  points 
iO  a  speciality  in  the  work  of  a  Christian 
«eacj',i', — a  something  essentia!  to  its  sue- 
i*.es!S,  and.  which  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
Sciency  of  .scholars  in  the  ordinary  branr^hes 
of  educiiion, — an  influence  that  is  oeyond 


the  reach  of  human  power  and  human  wu 
doni ;  and  to  obtain  which,  immediate  re-  * 
course  must  be  had,  in  the  way  of  prayer 
and  dependence,  to  the  power  of  God.  With- 
out attempting  a  full  exposition  of  these  dif- 
ferent verses,  we  shall,  first,  endeavour  to 
direct  your  attention  to  that  part  of  the  work 
of  a- Christian  teacher,  whicli  it  has  in  com 
mon  with  any  other  kind  of  education ;  and, 
secondly,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  spcv 
ciality  that  is  adverted  to  in  the  text. 

I.  And  here  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
even  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  human 
learning,  the  success  of  the  teacher,  of:  th^ 
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9ne  hand,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  8cho- 
ara  on  the  other,  are  still  dependent  on  the 
will  of  God.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  case, 
we  are  not  so  ready  to  feel  our  depend- 
ence. Crod  is  apt  to  be  oveirlooAed  in  all 
those  cases  where  he  acts  with  uniformity. 
Wherever  we  see,  what  we  call,  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  of  nature,  we  are  apt  to  shut 
our  eyes  against  the  operation  of  his  hand, 
and  faith  m  Uie  constancy  of  this  law,  is 
sure  to  beget,  in  the  mind,  a  sentiment  of 
independence  on  the  power  and  will  of  the 
I>eity.  Now,  in  the  matters  of  human  edu- 
cation, God  acta  with  uniformity.  Let  there 
be  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  an  ordinary  degree  of  aptitude  on  the 
part  of  the  taught, — ^and  the  result  of  their 
vigorous  and  well  sustaiqed  co-operation 
may  in  general  be  counted  upon.  Let  the 
parent,  who  witnesses  his  son's  capacity, 
and  his  generous  ambition  for  improvement, 
send  him  to  a  well  qualified  instructor,  and 
he  will  be  filled  with  the  hopeful  sentiment 
of  his  future  eminence,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  God  whatever, — without  so  much  as 
ever  thinking  of  his  purpose  or  of  his  agency 
in  the  matter,  or  its  once  occurring  to  him 
to  make  the  proficiency  of  his  son  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer.  This  is  the  way  in  which 
nature,  by  the  constancy  of  her  operations, 
is  made  to  usurp  the  place  of  God :  and  it 
goes  far  to  spread,  and  to  establish  the  de- 
lusion, when  we  attend  to  the  obvious  fact, 
that  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  genius  may 
be  destitute  of  piety ;  that  he  may  fill  the  ofllce 
of  an  iustiuctor  with  the  greatest  talent  and 
success,  and  yet  be  without  reverence  for 
Crod,  and  practically  disown  him ;  and  that 
thousands  of  our  youth  may  issue  every  year 
warm  from  the  schools  of  Philosophy,  stored 
with  all  her  lessons,  and  adorned  with  all  her 
accomplishments,  and  yet  be  utter  strangers 
to  the  power  of  godliness,  and  be  filled  with 
an  utter  distaste  and  antipathy' for  its  name. 
All  this  helps  on  the  practical  conviction, 
that  common  education  is  a  business,  with 
which  prayer  and  the  exercise  of  depend- 
ence on  God,  have  no  concern.  It  is  true 
that  a  Christian  parent  will  see  through  the 
vanity  of  this  delusion.  Instructed  to  make 
his  requests  known  unto  God  in  all  things, 
he  will  not  depose  him  from  the  supremacy 
of  his  power  and  of  his  government  over 
this  one  thing, — ^he  will  commit  to  Grod  the 
progress  of  his  son  in  every  one  branch  of 
education  he  may  put  him  to,^-and,  know- 
ing that  the  talent  of  every  teacher,  and  the 
continuance  of  his  zeal,  and  his  powers  of 
communication,  and  h'ls  faculty  of  interest- 
ing the  attention  of  his  pupils, — that  all 
these  are  the  gifts  of  God,  and  may  be  with- 
drawn by  him  at  pleasure,— he  will  not  suf- 
fer the  regular  march  and  movement  of 
what  is  visible  or  created  to  cast  him  out  of 
nis  dependence  on  the  Creator.  He  will 
see  that  everyone  element  which  ehters  into 


the  buamess  of  education,  and  conspire?  tc 
the  result  of  an  accomplished  and  a  -well 
informed  scholar,  is  in  the  h^nd  of  the  Deity 
and  he  will  pray  for  the  continuation  of 
these  elements, — and  while  science  israislni 
her  wondrous  monuments,  and  drawing  Ihi 
admiration  of  the  world  after  her, — it  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  on  the  day  of  the  revela- 
tion of  hidden  things,  whether  the  prayera 
of  the  humble  and  derided  Christian,  for  a 
blessing  on  those  to  whom  he  has  confided 
the  object  of  his  tenderness,  h^ve  not  sus- 
tained the  vigour  and  brilliancy  of  those 
very  talents  on  which  the  world  is  lavishing 
the  idolatry  of  her  praise. 

Let  us  now  conceive  the  very  ablest  of 
these  teachers,  to  bring  all  his  powers  and 
all  his  accomplishments,  to  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christianity.  Has  he  skill  in  the 
languages?  The  very  same  process  by 
which  he  gets  at  the  meaning  of  any  ancient 
author,  carries  him  to  a  fair  and  fuithftil  ren- 
dering of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Has  he  a  mind  enlightened 
and  exercised  on  questions  of  erudition? 
The  very  same  principles  which  qualify 
him  to  decide  on  the  genuineness  of  any 
old  publication,  enable  him  to  demonstrate 
the  genuineness  of  the  Bible,  and  how  fully 
sustained  it  is  on  the  evidence  of  history. 
Has  he  that  sagacity  and  comprehension  of 
talent,  by  which  he  can  seize  on  .the  leading 
principles  which  run  through  the  writings 
of  some  eminent  philosopher?  This  verjr  ex- 
ercise may  be  gone  through  on  the  writings 
of  Inspiration ;  and  the  man,  who,  with  the 
works  of  Aristotle  before  him  can  present  the 
world  with  the  best  system  or  summary  of 
his  principles,  might  transfer  these  very  pow- 
ers to  the  works  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, and  present  the  world  with  a  just 
and  interesting  survey  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  faith.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  man  who 
might  stand  the  highest  of  his  fellows  in 
the  field  6f  ordinary  scholarship,  might  turn 
his  entire  mind  to  the  field  of  Christianity ; 
and,  by  the  very  same  kind  of  talent,  which 
would  have  made  him  the  most  eminent  of 
all  the  philosophers,  he  might  come  to  be 
counted  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  theolo- 
gians ;  and  he  who  could  have  reared  to  his 
fame  some  monument  of  literary  genius 
might  now,  by  the  labours  of  his  midnigh 
oil,  rear  some  beauteous  and  consistent  fabric 
of  orthodoxy,  strengthened,  in  all  its  parts^ 
by  one  unbroken  chain  of  reasoning,  and 
recommended  throughout  by  the  powers  of 
a  persuasive  and  captivating  eloquence. 

So  much  for  the  talents  which  a  Christian 
teacher  may  employ,  in  common  with  othei 
teachers,  and  even  though  they  did  make 
up  all  the  qualifications  neccssacy  for  his 
office,  there  would  still  be  a  call,  as  we  said 
before,  for  the  exercise  of  dependence  upon 
God.  Well  do  we  know,  that  both  he  and 
his  hearers  would  be  apt  to  put  their  fal 
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>n  the  tiniformity  df  nature ;  and  forgetting 
ihat  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Al might v 
which  givetl  and  preserveth  the  understand- 
ing vif  dl  his  creatures,  might  be  tempted  to 
repose  that  confidence  in  man,  which  dis- 
piucesGod  from  the  sovereignty  that  belongs 
to  him.  But  what  we  wish  to  prepare  you 
for,  by  the  preceding  observations,  is,  that 
you  may  understand  the  altogether  peculiar 
call,  that  there  is  for  dependence  on  God  in 
the  case  of  a  Ch  ristian  teacher.  We  have  made 
a  short  enumeration  of  those  talents  which 
a  teacher  of  Christianity  might  possess,  in 
common  with  other  teachers;  but  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  he  might  pos- 
sess them  all,  and  heightened  to  such  a  de- 
gree, if  you  will,  as  would  have  made  him 
ulustrious  on  any  other  field,  and  yet  be  ut- 
terly destitute  of  powers  for  acquiring  him- 
aelf,  or  of  experience  for  teaching  others, 
that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  IS  life  everlasting. 

With  the  many  brilliant  and  imposing 
things  which  he  may  have,  there  is  one 
thing  which  he  may  not  have,  and  the  want 
of  that  one  thing  may  form  an  invincible 
barrier  to  his  useiulness  in  the  vineyard  of 
Christ.  If,  conscious  that  he  wants  it,  he 
seeks  to  obtain  from  God  the  sufficiency 
which  is  not  in  himself,  then  he  is*in  a  likely 
way  of  being  put  in  possession  of  that  power, 
which  alone  is  mignty  to  the  pulling  down 
of  strong  holds.  But  if  he,  on  the  one  hand, 
proudly  conceiving  the  sufficiency  to  be  in 
himsaf,  enters  with  aspiring  confidence  into 
the  field  of  argument,  and  think  that  he  is 
to  cairy  all  before  him,  by  a  series  of  invin- 
cible demonstration;  or,  if  his  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  ever  ready  to  be  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  idle  impulse  of  novelty,  or  to  be 
seduced  by  the  glare  of  human  accomplish- 
ments, come  in  trooping  multitudes  around 
him,  and  hang  on  the  eloquence  of  his  lips, 
or  the  wisdom  of  his  able  and  profound*  un- 
derstanding, a  more  unchristian  attitude 
cannot  be  conceived,  nor  shall  we  venture 
to  compute  the  weekly  accumulation  of 
guilt  which  may  come  upon  the  parties, 
when  such  a  business  as  this  is  going  on. 
How  little  must  the  presence  of  (jk)d  t^  felt 
in  that  place  where  the  high  functions  of 
the  pulpit  are  degraded  into  a  stipulated  ex- 
change of  entertainment  on  the  one  side, 
and  of  admiration  on  the  other;  and  surely 
it  were  a  sight  to  make  angels  weep  when 
a  weak  and  vapouring  mortal,  surrounded 
by  his  fellow  sinners,  and  hastening  to  the 
grave  and  the  judgment  along  with  them, 
finds  it  a  dearer  object  to  his  bosom,  to  regale 
his  hearers  by  the  exhibition  of  himself,  than 
to  do  in  plain  earnest  the  m  ork  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  ufge  on  the  business  of  repentance 
and  of  faith  by  the  impressive  simplicities 
of  the  Gospel. 

11.  Tnis  btings  us  to  the  second  head  of 
iiflcourse,  under  which  we  shall  attempt  to 


give  yon  a  clear  view  of  what  thit  'viwlM 
constitutes  a  speciality  in'  th«  work  of  8 
Christian  teacher.  And  to  caitT  yBu  a^ 
once  by  a  few  plain  instances  to  the  mattei 
we  are  aiming  to  impress  upon  you,  lei  m 
suppose  a  man  to  take  up  his  Bible,  and 
with  the  same  powers  of  attention  and  un 
deratanding  which  enable  hrm  to  compre- 
hend the  subject  of  any  other  book,  there 
is  much  in  this  book'  also  which  he  -will  be 
able  to  perceive  and  to  talk  of  tnteliigently. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  may  come,  by  the 
mere  exercise  of  his  ordinary  powers,  to 
understand  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
taketh  of  the  thirigs  of  Christ  and  showeth 
them  to  the  mind  of  man.  But  is  not  his 
understanding  of  this  tnith,  as  it  is  pot 
down  in  the  plain  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  very  difFererit  thing  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  actually  taking  of  these  thin^ 
and  showing  them  unto  him ?  Again,  he  wiU 
be  able  to  say,  and  to  annex  a  plain  mean- 
ing fo  what  he  says,  that  man  is  rescued 
from  his  natural  darkness  about  the  things 
of  Crod,  by  God  who  created  the  light  out 
of  darkness  shining  in  his  heart,  and  giving 
him  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  is  not  his 
saying  this,  and  understanding  this,  by  tak- 
ing up  these  words  in  the  same  obvious 
way  in  which  any  man  of  plain  and  honest 
understanding  would  do,  a  very  drflferent 
thing  from  God  actually  putting  forth  hi* 
creative  energy  upon  him,  and  actually 
shining  upon  his  heart,  and  giving  him  that 
light  and  that  knowledge  which  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  passage  here  alluded  to? 
Again,  by  the  very  same  exercise  where- 
with he  renders  the  sentence  of  an  old  au- 
thor into  his  own  language,  and  perceives 
the  meaning  of  that  sentence,  will  he  annex 
a  meaning  tQ  the  following  sentence  of  the 
Bible — "  the  :natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  urito  hiiU)  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed." By  the  mere  dint  of  that  shrewdness 
aruj  sagacity  with  which  nature  has  en- 
dowed him,  he  will  perceive  a  meaning 
here  which  you  will  readily  acknowledge 
could  not  be  perceived  by  a  man  in  a  state 
of  idiotism.  in  the  ^ase  of  the  idiot,  there 
is  a  complete  barriei*  against  his  ever  ac- 
quiring that  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
this  passage,  which  is  quite  competent  to  a 
man  of  a  strong  and  aceomplushed  under- 
standing. For  the  sake  pf  ^lustration,  we 
may  conceive  this  poor  outcast  frum  the 
common  light  of  humanity,  in  some  unac- 
countable nt  of  attention,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  these  words,  and  making  some 
strenuous  but  abortive  attempts  to  arri\ie 
at  the  same  comprehension  of  them  with  a 
man  whose  reason  is  entire.  But  he  can- 
not shake  off  the  fetters  which  the  hand  ol 
nature  has  laid  upon  his  underatanding 
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and  he  goes  back  again  »o  theidimncfle  and 
delirium  of  hta  unhappy  situation ;  and  his 
mind  locks  itself  up  in  the  prison-hold  of 
its  confined  and  darkened  faculties  $  and  if, 
in  his  mysterious  state  of  existence,  he 
formed  any  conception  whatever  of  the 
words  now  uttered  in  your  hearingj'we  may 
rest  assured  that  it  stands  distinguished  by 
a  wide  and  impassable  chasm,  from  ^e 
conception  of  mnu  wlio  has  all  the  com- 
mon powers  apd  perceptions  of  the  species. 
Now,  we  would  ask  what  kind  of  con- 
ception is  that  whieh  a  man  of  entire  facul- 
ties may  form?  Only  grant  us  the  unde- 
niable, truth,  that  he  may  understand  hew 
he  cannot  discern  the  thmgs  of  the  Spirit, 
unleas  the  Spirit  reveal  them  to  him ;  and 
yet  wiih  this  understanding,  he  may  not  be 
one  of  those  in  behalf  of  whom  the  Spirit 
hath  actually  interposed  with  his  peculuu- 
office  of  revelation ;  and  then  you  bring 
into  view  anothor  barrier,  no  less  insur- 
mountable than  that  which  fixes  an  immur 
table  clii^ction  between  the  conceptions 
of  an  idiot  and  of  a  man  of  sense,'**teven 
that  wonderful  barrier  which  separates  the 
natural  from  the  spiritual  maiL  Yon  can 
conceive  him  struggling  with  every  power 
which  nature  has  given  him  Co  w<ffk  his 
way  through  this  barrier.  You  can  con^ 
eeive  him  vainly  attempting,  by  some  «en- 
ergies  of  his  own,  to  force  an  entrance 
into  that  field  of  light  where  every  object 
of  &ith  has  the  bright  colouring  or  reality 
thrown  over  it, — where  he  can  command  a 
clear  view  of  the  thinffs  of  etemity,-^where 
spiritual  truth  comes  home  with  eiffect  upon- 
his  every  feeHng  and  hiseveiy  conviction,-*^ 
where  he  can  expatiate  at  freedom  over  a 
scene  of  manifestation,  which  the  world 
knoweth  not,^-and  breathe  such  a  peace, 
and  such  a  joy,  and  such  a  holiness,  and 
mich  a  snpenority  to  time,  and  such  a'de- 
▼otedness  of  all  his  aflbctions  to  tiie  things 
which  are  above,  as  no  man  of  the  highest 
natural  wisdom  can  ever  reaeh  with  all  his 
attention  to  the  Bible,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
tiis  sagacity,  however  painful,  to  unravel, 
and  to  eomniire-nod  to  comprehend  its  pa^ 
sages.  And  it  b  Indeed  a  deeply  interest- 
ing object  to  see  a  man  of  powerful  under- 
standing thus  visited  with  an  earnest  desire 
alter  the  hgfat  of  the  gospel,  and  toiling  at 
the  entrance  with  all  the  energies  which 
belong  to  him, — pressing  into  the  service 
all  the  resources  of  argument  and  philoso- 
phy,— mustering  to  the  high  enterprise,  his 
attention,  and  his  conception,  and  his  rea- 
son, and  his  imagination,  and  the  whole 
host  of  his  other  faculties,  on'  which  science 
has  conferred  her  imposing  names,  and  laid 
•before  us  in  such  a  pompous  catalogue,  as 
might  tempt  us  to  believe,  that  man,  by  one 
mighty  grasp  of  his  creative  mind,  can 
make  all  truth  his  own,  and  lange  at  plea- 
sure oier  the  wide  variety  of  her  domin- 


ions. How  natural  to  think  thai  the  samr 
powers  and  habits  of  investigation  which 
earned  him  to  so  respectable  a  height  in 
the  natural  sciences  will  enable  him  to  clear 
his  way  through  all  the  darkness  of  the- 
ology. It  is  well  that  he  ib  seeking, — fo. 
if  he  persevere  and  be  in  ea^est,  he  will 
obtain  an  interest  in  the  promise,  and  will 
at  length  find ;— -but  not  till  he  find,  in 'the 
progress  of  those  inquiries  on  which  he  en 
tered  with  so  much  alacrity,  and  prosecuted 
with  so  much  confidence)  that  there  is  a 
barrier  between  him  and  the  spiritual  dis- 
cernment of  his  Bible,  which  all  the  powen 
of  philosophy  cannot  scale, — not  till  he  find, 
that  he  must  cast  down  his  lofty  imogina* 
tionSy  and  put  the  pride  of  all  his  powers 
smdhis  pretensions  away  from  him,— not  till 
he  find,  thatj  divested  of  those  fancies  which 
dehided  his  heart  into  a  feeling  of  its  own 
sufficiency,  he  must  become  like  a  little 
child,  or  one  of  those  babes  to  whom  God 
reveals  the  dungs  which  he  hides  from  the 
wise  and  from  the  prudent, — not  till  he  find, 
that  the  attitude  of  self-dependence  must  be 
broken  do¥m,  and  he  be  brought  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  light  he  is  aspiring  after,  is 
not  created  by  himself,  but  must  be  made 
to  shine  upon  him  at  the  pleasure  of  an- 
other,«--n<>t  in  ^ort,  tiU,  humbled  by  the 
mortifying  experience  that  many  a  simple 
cottager  who  reads  his  Bible  and  loves  his 
Saviour  has  got  before  him,  he  puts  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  most  illiterate  of  them 
all,  and  prays  that  light  and  truth  may 
beam  on  his  darkened  understanding  from 
the  sanctuary  of  God. 

We  read  of  the  letter,  and  we  read  also 
of  the  spirit,  of  the  New  Testament  It 
would  require  a  vi^ume,  rather  than  a  sin- 
gle paragraph  of  a  single  sermon,  to  draw 
the  line  between  the  one  and  the  other. 
Butyon  will  readily  acknowledge  that  there 
are  many  Mngs  of  this  book  which  a  man, 
though  untaught  by  the  Spurit  of  God,  may 
be  made  to  know^  One  of  the  simplest  in- 
stances is,  he  may  learn  the  number  of 
chapters  in  every  book,  and  the  number  of 
verses  in  every  chapter.  But  is  this  all? 
No, — for  by  the  natural  exercise  of  his  me- 
mory he  may  be  able  to  master  all  its  his- 
toncal  information.  And  is  this  all  ?  No, 
for  by  the  natural  exercise  of  his  judgment 
he  may  compare  scripture  with  scripture, — 
he  may  learn  w^hat  its  doctrines  are,— he 
may  demonstrate  the  orthodoxy  of  every 
one  article  in  our  national  confession. — he 
may  rank  among  the  ablest  and  most  judi- 
cious of  the  conmientators, — he  may  read, 
and  with  understanding,  too,  many  n  pon- 
derous volume, — he  may  store  himself  with 
the  learning  of  many  generations, — he  may 
be  familiar  with  all  the  systems,  and  have 
mingled  with  all  the  controversies, — and 
yet,  with  a  mind  supporting  as  it  does  Uie 
burden  of  the  erudition  of  whole  hbrariea 
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he  may  have  ffotten  to  himnelf  no  other 
wisdom  than  the  wisdom  of  the  letter  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  man's  creed,  with 
rU  its  arranged  and  its  well  weighed  arti- 
cles, may  be  no  better  than  the  dry  bones 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  put  together  into  a 
skeleton,  and  fastened  with  sinews,  and 
covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectators,  the  aspect, 
and  the  lineaments  of  a  man,  bat  without 
t^reath,  and  remaining  so,  till  the  Spirit  of 
God  breathed  into  it,  and  it  lived.  And  it 
is  in  truth,  a  sight  of  wonder,  to  behold  a 
man  who  has  carried  his  knowledge  of 
scripture  as  far  as  the  wisdom  of  man  can 
earry  it, — to  see  him  blest  with  all  the  light 
which  nature  can  give,  but  labouring  under 
all  the  darkness  which  no  power  of  nature 
can  dispel, — to  see  this  man  of  many  ac- 
complishments, who  can  bring  liis  every 
power  of  demonstration  to  bc»r  upon  the 
Bible,  carrying  in  his  bosom  a  heart  un- 
cheered  by  any  one  of  its  consolations,  un- 
moved by  the  influence  of  any  one  of  its 
truths,  unshaken  out  of  any  one  attachment 
to  the  world,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  those 
high  resolves,  and  the  power  of  those  great 
and  animating  prospects,  which  shed  a  glory 
over  the  daily  walk  of  a  believer,  and  give 
to  every  one  of  his  doings  the  hl^  chanio- 
ter  of  a  candidate  for  eternity. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  doubts  which 
this  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,— nor  is  it  possible  within  the 
compass  of  an  hour  to  stop  and  satisfy  them 
all ;  or  to  come  to  a  timely  conclusion,  with- 
out leaving  a  number  of  unresolved  ques- 
tions behind  us. 

There  is  one,  however,  which  we  cannot 
pass  without  observation.  Does  not  this 
doctrine  of  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  it  may 
be  asked,  additional  to  the  revelation«of  the 
word,  open  a  door  to  the  most  lusbridled 
variety?  May  it  not  give  a  sanction  to  any 
conceptions  of  any  visionary  pretenders, 
and  clothe  in  all  the  authority  of  inspirar 
tlon  a  set  of  doctrines  not  to  be  found  within 
the  compass  of  the  written  record  ?  Does 
it  not  set  aside  the  usefulness  of  the  Bible, 
and  break  in  upon  the  unity  and  consis- 
tency of  revealed  truth,  by  letting  loose 
upon  the  world  a  succession  of  fancies,  as 
endless  and  as  variable  as  are  the  caprices 
of  the  human  imagination  ?  All  very  true, 
did  we  ever  pretend  that  the  office  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  reveal  any  thing  additional  to 
the  information,  whether  in  the  way  of  doc- 
trine or  of  duty,  which  the  Bible  sets  before 
us.  But  his  oHice,  as  d^ned  by  the  Bib)e 
itself,  is  not  to  make  known  to  us  any  truths 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  Bible;  biU  to 
make  clear  to  our  understandings  the  truths 
which  are  contained  in  it.  He  opens  our 
understandings  (o  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  word  of  God  is  called  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,    It  is  the  insinimenl  by  which 


the  Spirit  worketh.  He  does  not  tell  us  u} 
thing  that  is  out  of  the  record ;  hut  all  tta 
is  within  it  he  sends  home,  with  cleamesi 
and  effect,  upon  the  mind.  He  does  nd 
make  us  wise  above  that  which  is  writtea 
but  he  makes  us  wise,  up  to  that  which  a 
written:  When  a  telescope  is  directed  tr 
some  distant  landscape,  it  enables  in  to  sr 
what  we  could  not  otherwise  have  seen: 
but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  see  any  thing 
which  has  not  a  real  existence  in  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  It  does  not  present  to  the 
eye  any  delusive  imagery, — neither  is  tbati 
fanciful  and  fictitious  scene  which  it  tbrowr 
open  to  our  contemplation.  The  nalurd 
eve  saw  nothing  but  blue  land  stretching 
uong  the  distant  horizon.  By  the  aid  o? 
the  glass,  there  bursts  upon  it  a  charmint 
variety  of  fi  Ids,  and  wocMds,  and  spires^  ana 
villages.  Yet  who  would  say  that  the  giass 
added  one  feature  to  this  assemblage?  It 
discovers  nothing  to  us  which  is  not  there 
nor,  out  of  that  portion  of  the  book  of  na 
ture  which  we  are  employed  in  contem- 
plating, does  it  bring  into  view  a  single 
character  which  is  not  really  and  prevunAy 
inscribed  upon  it  And  so  of  the  Spirit 
He  does  not  add  jbl  single  tru^,  or  a  SRwle 
character,  to  the  book  of  revelation.  He 
enables  the  spiritual  man  to  see  what  the 
natural  man  cannot  see;  but  the  sipectacle 
which  he  lays  open  is  uniform  and  immu- 
table. It  is  the  wore)  of  God  which  is  ever 
the  same ; — and  be,  whom  the  ^ixit  of  God 
has  enabled  to  look  to  the  Bible  with  a  dear 
and  affecting  discernment,  sees  no  phantom 
passing  before  him ;  but  amid  all  the  vision- 
ary extravagance  with  which  he  is  charged, 
can,  for  every  one  article  of  his  faith,  and 
every  one  duty  of  his  practice,  make  hts 
triumphant  appeal  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony. 

We  trust  that  this  may  be  made  dear 
by  one  example.  We  have  not  to  travel 
out  of  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  having 
this  truth  made  known  to  us,-^that  God  is 
every  where  present.  It  meets  the  obser- 
vation of  the  natural  man  in  his  reading 
of  the  Bible ;  and  he  nndentands,  or  thinks 
he  understands,  the  terms  in  vrhlch  it  if 
delivered ;  and  he  can  speak  of  it  with  con- 
sistency; and  he  ranks  it  with  the  other 
attributes  of  God ;  and  he  gives  it  an  avowed 
and  formal  admission  among  the  aitides 
of  his  creed ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  parade 
of  light  and  knowledge,  he,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  all-seeing  and  ever-present  Deity, 
labours  under  all  the  obstinacy  of  an  habit- 
ual blindness.  Carry  him  abroad,  and  yoo 
will  And  that  the  light  which  beams  upoD 
his  senses,  from  the  object  of  sight,  com* 
pletely  overpowers  that  light  which  ought 
to  beam  upon  his  spirit,  from  this  objjeGt 
of  fiuth.  He  may  occasionally  think  of  il 
as  he  does  of  other  things ;  but  for  everj 
one  practical  purp<ise  the  thought  abtn 
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dons  him,  so  soon  as  he  goes  in  o  the  next 
company  or  takes  a  part  in  the  oext 
worldly  concern,  which^  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  comes  round  to  him.  tt  com- 
pletely disappears  as  an  element  of  conduct, 
and  he  talks^  and  thinks,  and  reasons  just 
as  he  would  have  done^  had  his  mind,  in 
reference  to  God,  been  in  a  state  of  entire 
darkness.  If  any  thing  like  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  matter  ever  exist  in  his  hearty 
the  din  and  the  day  light  of  the  world 
drive  it  all  away  from  him*  Now,  to  recti- 
fy this  case,  it  is  surely  not  necessary,  that 
tne  8pirit  add  any  thing  to  the  truth  of 
God's  omnipresence^  as  it  is  put  down  in 
the  written  record.  It  will  be  enough,  that 
he  gives  to  the  mind  upon  which  he  ope- 
rates, a  steady  and  enduring  impression  of 
this  truth.  Now,  this  is  one  part  of  his 
office,  and  accordingly  it  is  said  of  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  that  it  is  an  unction  Which 
remaineth.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  the 
light,  which  he  communicates,  should  con- 
sist in  any  vision  which  he  gives  to  the 
eye,  or  in  any  bright  impression  upon  the 
fancy,  of  any  one  thing  not  to  be  found 
within  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be 
enough  if  he  give  a  clear  and  vigorous  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth,  just  as  it  is  written, 
lo  the  understanding.  Though  the  Spirit 
should  do  no  more  than  give  vivacity  and 
effect  to  the  truth  of  the  constancy  of  God's 
pn;sence,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  written 
record — ^this  will  be  quite  enough  to  make 
the  man  Who  is  under  its  influence  carry 
an  habitual  sense  of  God  about  with  him, 
(hhik  of  him  In  the  shop  and  in  the  market- 
pkkce,  walk  With  him  all  the  day  long,  and 
feel  the  same  moral  restraint  upon  his 
doings,  as  if  some  visible  sup^ior^  whose 
virtues  he  revered,  and  whose  approbation 
Ite  longed  after,  haunted  his  every  footstep^ 
and  kept  an  attentive  eye  fastened  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  history.  The  natu- 
1^1  man  may  have  sense,  and  he  may  have 
sagacity,  and  a  readiness  withal  to  admit 
the  constancy  of  God's  presence,  as  aii  uor 
deniable  doctrine  of  the  BiUe.  But  to  the 
power  of  this  truth,  he  is  dead  y  and  it  is 
only  to  the  power  of  this  werki's  interests 
end  pleasures  that  he  is  idtve^  The  spiritual 
man  ^  the  reverse  of  till  this,  ai^  that 
whhout  cunymg  his  conceptions  a  single 
hair  breadth  beyond  the  eommonkations 
of  the  written  message.  He  niakee  no  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom  1^  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
beyond  the  testimony  of  Sefipture,  and 
yet,  after  sU,  he  lives  tinder  a  revelation  to 
which  the  other  is  a  stranger.  It  does  not 
carry  him  by  a  stng[le  footetep  without  the 
field  of  the  written  revdation,  but  it  i  irows 
a  radiance  over  every  object  within  it  It 
Airnishes  him  wKh  a  constant  Kght  which 
enables  him  to  withstand  the  domineering 
influence  of  sijrht  and  of  sense.  He  dies 
auto  the  world,  he  lives  unto  God, — and 


the  reason  is,  that  tnere  rusts  upon  him  a 
peculiar  manifestation,  by  which  the  truth 
IS  made  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  mind.  an<) 
a  peculiar  energy,  by  which  it  comes  liou  - 
Upon  his  conscience.  And  if  you  come  " 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  speciality,  u  •' 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  confirmed,  as  ^  •^ 
believe  it  to  be,  by  the  soundest  experienuv, 
thdt  every  power  which  nature  has  c«"» 
ferred  upon  man,  exalted  to  lis  hi;iac^^t 
measure,  and  called  forth  to  its  most  siren- 
uous  exercise  is  not  able  to  accom])lish  it,— 
that  it  is  due  to  a  power  above  itaiuie,  and 
beyond  it  j  that  it  is  due  to  what  the  Apostle 
calls  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, — a  de 
monstration  withheld  from  the  self-suffi- 
cient exertions  of  man,  and  given  to  his  be- 
lieving prayers. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  an  inytru'' 
tive  passage  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  eprlie»t 
and  most  eminent  reformers.  When  the  light 
of  divine  truth  broke  in  upon  his  heart,  it 
was  so  new  and  so  delightful  to  one  form- 
erly darkened  by  the  errors  of  popery^ — 
he  saw  siich  a  power  and  such  an  evidence 
aionjs  with  it, — he  was  so  ravished  by  its 
beauties,  and  so  earned  along  by  its  resist- 
less arguments,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 
nothing  ^o  do,  but  to  brnndish  those  niighty 
weapoiiSj  that  he  might  jg:ain  all  hearts  and 
carry  every  thing  before  him.  But  he  did 
not  calculate  on  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
corrupt  human  nature,  to  him  and  to  his 
reasonings.,  tie  preached  and  he  argued, 
and  he  put  forth  ail  his  powers  of  eloquence 
amongst  them.  But  mortified  that  so  many 
hearts  remained  hardened,  that  so  many 
hearers  resisted  him,  that  the  doors  of  so 
many  hearts  were  kept  shut  in  spite  of  all 
lotid  and  repeated  warnings,  that  so  many 
souls  remained  unsubdued,  and  dead  in 
trespasses  and  s^ns,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim that  old  Adam  was  too  strong  foi* 
young  Melancthon.  * 

There  is  the  malignity  of  the  fall  whlcn 
adheres  to  us.  ^Tliere  is  a  power  of  cor- 
ruption and  of  blindness  along  with  it, 
which  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
means  to  overthrow.  There  is  a  dark  and 
settled  depravity  in  the  human  character, 
wMch  maintains  its  gloon^r  and  obstinate 
pes}stan<:e  to  all  our  warnings  and  all  our 
arguments.  There  is  a  spirit  working  in 
the  children  of  disobedience  which  no 
power  of  human  eloquence  can  lay.  There 
is  a  covering-  of  thick  darkness  upon  the 
face  of  all  people,  a  mighty  influence  abroad 
upon  the  world,  with  which  the  Prince  ot 
the  power  of  the  air  keeps  his  thousands 
and  his  tens  of  thousands  under  him.  The 
minister  who  enters  into  this  field  of  con- 
flict may  hove  zeal,  and  talents,  and  cio- 
quenee.  His  heart  may  be  smitfen  with 
tne  love  of  the  truth,  and  his  mini  I  be  fully 
fraught  with  its  arguments.  Thus  ai  med, 
he  may  come  forth  among  his  peoplti^ 
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he  may  have  ffotten  to  himself  no  other 
wisdom  than  the  wisdom  of  the  letter  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  man's  creed,  with 
all  its  arranged  and  its  well  weighed  arti- 
cles, may  be  no  better  than  the  dry  bones 
in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  put  together  into  a 
skeleton,  and  fastened  with  sinews,  and 
covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  exhibiting 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectators,  the  aspect, 
and  the  lineaments  of  a  man,  hot  without 
breath,  and  remaining  so,  till  the  Spirit  of 
God  breathed  into  it,  and  it  Hved.  And  it 
is  in  truth,  a  sight  of  wonder,  to  behold  a 
man  who  has  carried  his  knowledge  of 
scripture  as  far  as  the  wisdom  of  man  can 
earry  it, — to  see  him  blest  with  all  the  light 
which  nature  can  give,  but  labouring  under 
all  the  darkness  which  no  power  of  nature 
can  dispel, — to  see  this  man  of  many  ac- 
complishments, who  can  bring  liis  every 
power  of  demonstration  to  bc»r  upon  the 
Bible,  carrying  in  his  bosom  a  heart  un- 
cheered  by  any  one  of  its  consolations,  un- 
moved by  the  influence  of  any  one  of  its 
truths,  unshaken  out  of  any  one  attachment 
to  the  world,  and  an  utter  stranger  to  those 
high  resolves,  and  the  power  of  those  great 
and  animating  prospects,  which  shed  a  glory 
over  the  daily  walk  of  a  believer,  and  give 
to  every  one  of  his  doings  the  high  charao- 
ter  of  a  candidate  for  eternity. 

We  are  quite  aware  of  the  doubts  which 
this  is  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
the  hearer,— nor  is  it  possible  within  the 
compass  of  an  hour  to  stop  and  satisfy  them 
all ;  or  to  come  to  a  timely  conclusion,  with- 
out leaving  a  number  of  unresolved  ques- 
tions behind  us. 

There  is  one,  however,  which  we  cannot 
pass  without  observation.  Does  not  this 
doctrine  of  a  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  it  may 
be  asked,  additional  to  the  revelation«of  the 
word,  open  a  door  to  the  most  mibridled 
variety?  May  it  not  give  a  sanction  to  any 
conceptions  of  any  visionary  pretenders, 
and  clothe  in  all  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion a  set  of  doctrines  not  to  be  found  within 
the  compass  of  the  written  record  ?  Does 
it  not  set  aside  the  usefulness  of  the  Bible, 
and  break  in  upon  the  unity  and  consis- 
tency of  revealed  truth,  by  letting  loose 
upon  the  world  a  succession  of  fancies,  as 
endless  and  as  variable  as  are  the  caprices 
of  the  human  imagination  ?  All  very  true, 
did  we  ever  pretend  that  the  oflice  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  reveal  any  thing  additional  to 
the  information,  whether  in  the  way  of  doc- 
trine or  of  duty,  which  the  Bible  sets  before 
us.  But  his  office,  as  defined  by  the  Bible 
itself,  is  not  to  make  known  to  us  any  truths 
which  are  not  contained  in  the  Bible;  but  to 
make  clear  to  our  understandings  the  truths 
which  are  contained  in  it.  He  opens  our 
understandings  to  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  word  of  God  is  called  the  aword 
Df  the  Spirit    It  is  the  instrument  by  which 


the  Spirit  worketh.   He  does  not  leil  ta  mli 
thing  that  is  out  of  the  reooitl ;  but  all  uu 
is  within  it  he  sends  home,  with  ckearum 
and  effect,  upon  the  mind.     He  does  na 
make  us  wise  above  that  whii^  is  wriiie* 
but  he  makes  us  wise,  up  to  that  wbidi  ii 
written:    When  a  telescope  is  directed  tr 
some  distant  landscape,  it  enables  us  to  sn 
what  we  could  not  otherwise  have  seen 
but  it  does  not  enable  us  to  see  any  thifig 
which  has  not  a  real  existence  in  the  ptm- 
pect  before  us.    It  does  not  present  to  t^ 
eye  any  delusive  imagery, — neither  is  tiiali 
fanciful  and  fictitious  scene  which  it  tbrovf 
open  to  our  contemplation.    The  natimi 
eye  saw  nothing  but  blue  land  stretchiBf 
along  the  distant  horizon.    By  the  aid  of    i 
4he  ^ass,  there  bursts  upon  it  a  channiag 
variety  of  fi  Ids,  and  wocMds,  and  siwres,  and 
villages.    Yet  who  would  say  that  the  glas 
added  one  feature  to  this  assemblage  ?    h 
discovers  nothing  to  us  which  is  not  there* 
nor,  out  of  that  portion  of  the  book  of  na 
ture  which  we  are  employed  m  <sonlem* 
plating,  does  it  bring  into  view  a  sin^ 
character  which  is  not  really  and  previoo^y 
inscribed  upon  it    And  so  of  the  BpinL 
He  does  not  add  a  single  truth,  or  a  sRigle 
character,  to  the  book  of  rev^ation.    Ht 
'enables  the  spirhual  man  to  see  what  the 
natural  man  cannot  see;  but  the  mdsrk 
which  he  lays  open  is  uniform  and  inunii- 
tabie.    It  is  the  word  of  God  which  is  eva 
the  same ; — and  be,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God 
has  enabled  to  look  to  the  Bible  with  a  clear 
and  affecting  discernment,  sees  no  phantom 
passing  before  him ;  but  amid  all  the  visiaii- 
ary  extravagance  with  which  he  is  cbaiigedL 
can,  for  every  one  article  of  his  fiiith,  and 
every  one  duty  of  his  practice,  make  his 
triumphant  appeal  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony. 

We  trust  that  this  may  be  made  clear 
by  one  example.  We  have  not  to  travel 
out  of  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  having 
this  truth  made  known  to  u8,-^that  God  is 
every  where  present.  It  meets  the  obser- 
vation of  the  natural  man  in  his  readisg 
of  the  Bible ;  and  he  understands,  or  thinks 
he  understands,  the  terms  in  which  it  ii 
delivered ;  and  he  can  speak  of  it  with  con- 
sistency; and  he  ranks  it  with  the  other 
attributes  of  God ;  and  he  gives  it  an  avowed 
and  formal  admission  among  the  artida 
of  his  creed ;  and  yet,  with  all  this  parade 
of  light  and  knowledge,  he,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  all*seeinc  and  ever-present  Jkityt 
labours  under  all  the  obstinacy  of  an  habit- 
ual blindness.  Carry  him  abroad,  and  yon 
will  find  that  the  hght  which  beams  upon 
his  senses,  from  the  object  of  sight,  eom- 
pletcly  overpowers  that  light  which  ought 
to  beam  upon  his  spirit,  fiom  this,  object 
of  faith.  He  may  occasionally  think  of  il 
as  he  does  of  other  things ;  but  for  everj 
one  practical  purpose  the  thought  iIned 
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^OM  him,  8o  cMxm  as  he  goes  in  o  the  next 
leompany  or  takes  a  part  in  the  ijiext 
^rorldly  concern,  which^  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  comes  round  to  him.  It  com- 
pletely disappears  as  an  element  of  conduct, 
and  be  talks,  and  thinks,  and  reasons  just 
as  be  would  have  done^  had  his  mind,  in 
v*eference  to  God,  been  in  a  state  of  entire 
darkness.  If  any  Uiing  like  a  right  con- 
ception of  the  matter  ever  exist  in  his  heart, 
the  din  and  the  day  light  of  the  world 
drive  it  all  away  from  him.  Now,  to  recti- 
fy this  case,  it  is  surely  not  necessary,  that 
tne  Spirit  add  any  thing  to  the  truth  of 
God's  omnipresence^  as  it  is  put  down  in 
the  written  record.  It  will  be  enough,  that 
he  gives  to  the  mind  upon  which  he  ope- 
rates,  a  steady  and  enduring  impression  of 
this  truths  Now,  this  is  one  part  of  his 
office,  and  accordingly  it  is  said  of  the  unc- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  that  it  is  an  unction  which 
remaineth.  Neither  is  it  necessapy  that  the 
light,  which  he  communicates,  should  con- 
sist in  any  vision  which  he  gives  to  the 
eye,  or  in  any  bright  impression  upon  the 
fancy,  of  any  one  thing  not  to  be  found 
within  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  It  will  be 
enough  if  he  give  a  clear  and  vigorous  ap- 
prehension of  the  truth,  just  as  it  is  written, 
to  the  understanding.  Though  the  Spirit 
should  do  no  more  than  give  vivacity  and 
effect  to  the  truth  of  the  constancy  of  God's 
prt;sence,  just  as  it  stands  in  the  written 
record — ^this  will  be  quite  enough  to  make 
the  man  Who  is  under  its  influence  carry 
an  habitual  sense  of  God  about  with  him, 
think  of  him  in  the  shop  and  in  the  market- 
place, walk  With  him  all  the  day  long,  and 
feel  the  same  moral  restraint  upon  his 
doings,  as  If  some  visible  superior,  whose 
virtues  he  revered,  and  whose  approbation 
lie  longed  after,  haunted  his  every  footstep, 
and  kept  an  attentive  eye  fastened  upon 
the  whole  course  of  his  history.  The  natu- 
ral man  may  have  sense^  and  he  may  have 
sagacity,  and  a  readiness  withal  to  admit 
the  constancy  of  God's  presence^  as  «si  uzt- 
deniable  doctrine  of  the  BiUe.  But  to  the 
power  of  this  truths  be  is  dead  f  and  it  is 
only  to  the  power  of  this  world's  interests 
and  pleasures  that  he  is  adtve^  The  spiritual 
man  ib  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  that 
whhout  carrymg  his  conceptions  a  single 
hair  breadth  beyond  the  eoramttftkations 
of  the  written  message.  He  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom  1^  one'  jot  or  one  tittle 
beyond  the  testimony  of  Sertpture,  and 
yet,  after  all,  he  lives  tirider  a  revelatioR  to 
which  the  other  is  a  stranger.  It  does  not 
carry  him  by  a  singjie  fooUtep  without  the 
Add  of  the  written  reveiaiion,  but  it  i  irows 
a  radiance  over  every  object  within  it.  It 
ftimishes  him  with  a  constant  light  which 
enables  him  to  withstand  the  domineering 
influence  of  siirht  and  of  sense.  He  dies 
onto  the  world,  he  lives  unto  Grod, — and 


the  reason  is,  that  tnere  rests  upon  him  a 
peculiar  manifestation,  by  which  the  truth 
IS  made  visible  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  anc) 
a  peculiar  energy,  by  which  it  comes  hou  - 
Upon  his  conscience.  And  if  you  come  •* 
inquire  into  tlie  cause  of  this  speciality,  u  •' 
the  lan^age  of  the  Bible,  confirmed,  as  ^  <- 
believe  it  to  be,  by  the  soundest  experieiii.^'. 
thdt  every  power  which  nature  has  c<"» 
ferred  upon  man,  exalted  to  iU  hi;2^r^^t 
measure^  and  called  forth  to  its  most  sircn^ 
uous  exercise  is  not  able  to  accomi>lish  it,>-- 
that  it  is  due  to  a  power  above  naitiie,  and 
beyond  it }  that  it  is  due  to  what  the  Apostle 
calls  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, — a  de 
monstration  withheld  from  the  self-sufii< 
cient  exertions  of  man,  and  given  to  his  be- 
lieving prayers. 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  an  insftru^ 
tive  passage  in  the  life  of  one  of  our  carliedt 
and  most  eminent  reformers.  When  the  light 
of  divine  truth  broke  in  upon  his  hoart,  it 
was  so  new  and  so  delightful  to  one  form- 
erly darkened  by  the  errors  of  popery, — 
he  saw  such  a  power  and  such  an  evidence 
along  with  it, — he  was  so  ravished  by  its 
beauties,  and  so  carried  along  by  its  resist- 
less argumeuts,  that  he  felt  as*  if  he  had 
nothing  tp  do,  but  to  brandish  those  nlighty 
weapons,  that  he  might  ^ain  all  hearts  and 
cariy  every  thing  before  him.  But  he  did 
not  calculate  on  the  stubborn  resistance  of 
corrupt  human  nature,  to  him  and  to  his 
reasonings.  He  preached  and  he  argued, 
and  he  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  eloquence 
amongst  them.  But  mortified  that  so  many 
hearts  remained  hardened,  that  so  many 
hearers  resisted  him,  that  the  doors  of  so 
many  hearts  were  kept  shut  in  spite  of  all 
loud  and  repeated  warnings,  that  so  many 
souls  remained  unsubdual,  and  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  he  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim that  old  Adam  was  too  strong  for 
young  Melancthon.  * 

There  is  the  malignity  of  the  fall  whicn 
adheres  to  us.  •There  is  a  power  of  cor- 
ruption and  of  blindness  along  with  it, 
which  it  is  beyond  the  compass  of  human 
means  to  overthrow.  There  is  a  dark  and 
settled  depravity  in  the  human  character, 
wMch  maintains  its  gldon^r  and  obstinate 
resistance  to  all  our  warnings  and  all  our 
urguments.  There  is  a  spirit  working  in 
the  children  of  disobedience  which  no 
power  of  human  eloquence  can  lay.  There 
HS  a  covering  of  thick  darkness  upon  the 
face  of  all  people,  a  mighty  influence  abroad 
upon  the  world,  with  which  the  Prince  or 
the  power  of  the  air  keeps  his  thousands 
and  his  tens  of  thousands  under  him.  The 
minister  who  enters  into  this  field  of  con- 
flict may  have  zeal,  and  talents,  and  elo- 
quence.   His  heart  may  be  smitten  with 


the  love  of  the  truth,  and  his  mini  1  be  full 
fraught  with  its  arguments.    Tlius  ai  med, 
he  may  come  forth  among  his  people 
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flusliiid  with  the  mighty  enterprise  of  turn- 
ing soiJs  from  the  dominion  of  Satan  unto 
God.    In  all  the  hope  of  victory  he  may 
discharge  the  weapons  of  his  warfare  among 
them.    Week  after  week,  he. may  reason 
with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures.    Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  he  may  declaim,  he  may  de- 
monstrate, he  may  put  forth  every  expe- 
dient, he  may  at  one  time  set  in  array  be- 
fore them  the  terrors  of  the  law,  at  another 
he  may  try  to  win  them  by  the  free  offer 
of  the  Gospel ;  and,  in  the  proud  confidence 
of  success,  he  may  think  that  nothing  can 
withstand  him,  and  that  the  heart  of  every 
liearer  must  give  way  before  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal  and  the  power  of  his  invincible 
arguments.    Yes;  they  may  admire  him, 
and  they  may  follow  him,  but  the  question 
we  have  to  ask  is,  will  they  be  converted 
by  him  ?   They  may  even  go  so  far  as  to 
allow  that  it  is  all  very  true  he  says.    He 
may  be  their  favoirrite  preacher,  and  when 
he  opens  his  exhortations  upon  them,  there 
may  be  a  deep  and  a  solenm  attention  in 
every  countenance.    But  how  is  the  heart 
coming  on  all  the  while?    How  do  those 
people  live,  and  what  evidence  are  they 
giving  of  b(!ing  born  again  under  the  power 
of  his  ministry  ?    It  is  not  enough  to  be  told 
vit  those  momentary  convictions  which  flash 
from  the  pulpit,  aiid  carry  a  thrilling  influ- 
ence alonsr  with  them  through  the  hearts  of 
listening  admirers.    Have  these  hearers  of 
the  word,  become  the  doers  of  the  word  ? 
Have  they  sunk  down  into  the  character  of 
humble,  and  sanctified,  and  penitent,  and 
pains-taking  Christians  ?    Where,  where  is 
the  fruit  ?    And  while  the  preaching  of 
Christ  is  all  their  joy,  has  the  will  of  Christ 
become  all  their  directions?  Alas,  he  may 
look  around  him,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
afler  all  the  tumults  of  a  sounding  popularity, 
he  may  find  the  great  bulk  of  them  just 
where  ihcy  were, — as  listlesa  and  uncon- 
cerned about  the  things  of  eternity, — as  ob- 
stinately  alienated  from  God, — as  firmly 
devoted  to  selfish  and  transitory  interests, — 
ts  exclusively  set  upon  the  farm,  and  the 
money,  and  the  merchandize, — and,  with 
the  covering  of  many  external  decencies,  to 
make  them  as  fair  and  plausible  as  their 
neighbours  around  them,  proving  by  a  heart 
given,  with  the  whole -tide  of  its  affections, 
to  the  vanities  of  the  world,  that  they  have 
their  full  share  of  the  wickedness  which 
abounds  in  it.    Afler  all  his  sermons,  and 
all  his  loud  and  passionate  addresses,  he 
finds  that  the  power  of  darkness  still  keeps 
its  ground  among  them.    He  is  grieved  to 
learn  that  all  he  has  said,  has  had  no  more 
efTect,  than  the  foolish  and  the  feeble  lisp- 
nigs  of  infancy.   He  is  overwhelmed  by  a 
Mensc  of  his  own  helplessness,  and  the  lesson 
»ta  a  wholesome  one     It  makrs  him  feel 
that  the  sufficiency  is  not  in  him,  but  in 
G-id  •  it  makes  him'  understand  that  another 


power  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
mass  of  resistance  which  is  before  bini ;  and 
let  the  man  of  confident  and  aspiring  genius, 
who  thought  he  was  to  assail  the  dark  seats 
of  human  corruption,  and  to  curry  them  by 
storm,  let  him  be  reduced  in  mortified  and 
dependent  humbleness  to  the  expciient  of 
the  Apostle,  let  him  crave  the  intereessioiii 
of  his  people,  and  throw  himself  upon  their 
prayers. 

Let  us  now  bring  the  whole  matter  to  a 
practical  conclusion.    For  the  acquirement 
of  a  saving  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the 
gospel,  you  are  on  the  one  hand,  to  put  forth 
all  your  ordinary  powers,  in  the  very  same 
way  that  you  do  for  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge  in  any  of  the  ordinary  branches 
of  human  learning.   But  in  the  act  of  doing 
so,  you,  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  proceed 
on  a  profound  impression  of  the  utter  fruit- 
lessness  of  all  your  endeavours,  unless  Giid 
meet  them  by  the  manifestations  of  his 
Spirit.    Ifl  other  words,  you  are  to  read 
your  Bible,  and  to  bring  your  faculties  of 
attention,  and  understanding,  aud  memory, 
to  the  exercise,  just  as  strenuously  as  if 
these  ahd  these  alone  could  conduct  you  to 
the  light  aAer  which  you  are  aspiring.  But 
you  are  at  the  same  time  to  pray  as  earn- 
estly for  this  object,  as  if  God  accomplished 
it  without  your  exertions  at  all,  instead  of 
accomplishing  it  in  the   way  he  actually 
does,  by  your  exertions.    It  is  when  yoiii 
eyes  are  turned  toward  the  book  of  God's 
testimony,  and  not  when  your  eyes  are 
turned  away  from  it  that  he  fulfils  upon 
you  the  petition  of  the  Psalmist, — "  Lord, 
do  thou  open  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold 
the  wondrous  things  contained  in  thy  law." 
You  are  not  to  exercise  your  faculties  in 
searching  after  truth  without  prayer,  else 
God  will  withhold  from  you  his  illuminating 
influences.  And  you  are  not  to  pray  for  tnith, 
without  exercising  your  faculties,  else  God 
will  reject  your  prayers,  as  the  mockery  of 
a  hypocrite.    But  you  are  to  do  both,  and 
this  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  style  of 
a  Christian's  obed  ience,  who  is  as  strenuous 
in  doing  as  if  his  doings  were  to  accomplish 
all,  and  as  fervent  in  prayer,  as  if  without 
the  inspiring  energy  of  God,  all  his  doings 
were  vanity  and  feebleness.   And  the  great 
Apostle  may  be  quoted  as  the  best  exam* 
pie  of  this  observation. 

There  never  existed  a  man  more  active 
than  Paul,  in  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  How  great  the  weight  and  the  va> 
riety  of  his  labours!  What  preaching,  what 
travelling,  what  writing  of  letters,  what  daily 
struggling  with  difficulties,  what  constant 
exercise  of  thought  in  watching  over  the 
Churches,  what  a  world  of  perplexity  in  his 
dealings  with  men,  and  in  the  hard  dealings 
of  men  with  him ;  and  were  they  frienda 
or  were  they  enemies,  how  his  mind  be- 
hooved to  be  ever  on  the  alert   n  counae} 
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ling  the  one  and  warding  off  the  hostility 
of  the  other.  Look  to  all  that  is  vi;iible 
in  the  life  of  this  Apostle,  and  ^ou  see 
nothing  but  bustle,  and  enterprise,  and 
vareity.  You  see  a  man  intent  on  the  fur- 
therance of  some  great  object,  and  in  tiie 
prosecution  of  it,'  as  ever  diligent,  and  as 
ever  doing,  as  if  the  whole  burden  of  it 
lay  upon  himself,  or  as  if  it  were  reserved 
lor  the  strength  of  his  solitary  arm  to  ac- 
complish it.  To  this  object  he  conse- 
crated every  moment  of  his  time,  and  even 
when  he  set  him  down  to  the  work  of  a 
tent-maker,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  holding  forth 
an  example  of  honest  independence  to  the 
poorer  bretliren ;  even  here,  you  just  see 
another  display  of  the  one  principle  which 
possessed  his  whole  heart,  and  gave  such  a 
character  of  wondrous  activity  to  all  the 
days  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage.  There  are 
some,  who  are  so  far  misl^  by  a  kind  of 
perverse  theology  which  they  have  adopted, 
as  to  hesitate  about  the  lawfulness  of  beinff  di- 
ligent and  domg  in  the  use  of  means.  While 
they  are  slumbering  over  their  speculation, 
and  proving  how  honestly  they  put  faith 
in  it  by  doing  nothing,  let  us  l)e  guided  by 
the  example  of  the  pains-taking  and  indus- 
trious Paul,  and  remember,  that  never  since 
the  days  of  this  Apostle,  who  calls  upon  us 
to  be  followers  of  him,  even  as  he  was  of 
Christ, — never  were  the  labours  of  human 
exertion  more  faithfully  rendered, — never 
were  the  workings  of  a  human  instrument 
put  forth  with  greater  energy. 

But  it  forms  a  still  more  striking  part  of 
the  example  of  Paul,  that  while  be  did  as 
much  toward  the  extension  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  as  if  the  whole  success  of  the 
cause  depended  upon  his  doing^ — he  prayed 
as  much,  and  as  fervently  for  tnis  object,  as 
if  all  his  doings  were  of  no .  consequence. 
A  tine  testimony  to  the  supremacy  of  God, 
from  the  man,  who,  in  labours  was  more 
abundant  than  any  that  ever  come  af\er 
him,  that  he  counted  all  as  nothing,  unless 
God. would  interfere  to  put  his  blessings 
upon  all,  and  to  give  his  efficacy  to  all !  He 
who  looked  so  busy,  and  whose  hand  was 
so  constantly  engaged,  in  the  work  that 
was  before  him,  looked  for  all  his  success 
to  that  help  which  cometh  from  the'sanc- 
tuary  of  God.  There  was  his  eye  di]rected. 
Thence  alone  did  he  expect  a  blessing  upon 
his  endeavours.  He  wrought,  and  that  with 
diligence  too,  because  God  bade  him ;  but 
he  also  prayed,  and  that  with  equal  dili- 
gence, because  God  had  revealed  to  him, 
that  plant  as  he  may,  and  water  as  he  may, 
God  alone  giveth  the  increase.  He  did  ho- 
mage to  the  will  of  God,  by  the  labours  of 
the  ever- wc.rking  minister, — and  he  did  ho- 
mage to  the  power  of  Grod,  by  the  devotions 
of  the  ever-praying  minister.  He  did  not 
•ay,  \«hat  signifies  my  working,  for  God 


alone  can  work  with  effect  ?  Tliis  is  very 
true,  but  God  chooses  to  work  by  instru- 
ments,— and  Paul,  by  the  question,  "  Lord 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  7"  expressed 
his  readiness  to  be  an  instrument  in  hie 
hand.  Neither  did  he  say,  what  signifies 
my  praying,  for  I  have  got  a  work  here  to 
do,  and  it  is  enough  that  1  he  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  it.  No—for  the  power  of 
God  must  be  acknowledged,  and  a  sense  of 
his  power  must  mingle  with  all  our  per- 
formances; and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
Apostle  kept  both  working  and  pirayihg,  and 
with  him  they  formed  two  distinct  emana- 
tions of  the  same  principle ;  and  while  there 
are  many. who  make  these  Christian  graces 
to  neutralize  each  other,  the  judicious  and 
the  clear-sighted  Paul,  who  had  received 
the  spirit  of  a  sound  mind,  could  give  his 
unembarrassed  vigour  to  both  these  cx^- 
cises,  and  combine,  in  his  own  example, 
the  utmost  diligence  in  doing,  with  the 
utmost  dependence  on  hiip  who  can  alone 
give  to  that  doing  all  its  fruit  and  all  its 
efficacy. 

The  union  of  these  two  graces  has  at 
times  been  finely  exempli.fied  in  the  latter, 
and  uninspired  ages  of  the  Christian 
Church:  and  the  case  of  the  missionary 
Elliot  is  the  first,  and  the  most  impressive 
that  occurs  to  us.  His  labours,  like  those 
of  the  great  Apostle,  were  directed  to  the 
extension  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ,— and 
he  was  among  the  very  first  who  put  forth 
his  hand  to  the  breaking  up  the  Ameri- 
can wilderness.  For  this  purpose  did  he 
set  himself  down  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
harsh  and  barbarous  language ;  and  he  be- 
came qualified  to  confer  with  savages  ;  and 
he  ffrajipled  for  years  with  their  uiilracta* 
blenumours;  and  he  collected  these  wan- 
derers into  villages;  and  while  other  re- 
formers have  ennobled  their  names  by  tlie 
formation  of  a  new  set  of  public  laws,  did 
he  take  upon  him  th&far  more  arduous  task 
of  creating  for  his  untamed  Indians,  a  new 
set  of  domestic  habits ;  and  such  was  the 
power  of  his  influence  that  he  carried  his 
christianizing  system  into  the  very  bosom 
of  their  families;  and  he  spread  art,  and 
learning,  and  civilization  amongst  tliem, 
and  to  his  visible  labours  among  his  people 
he  added  the  labours  of  the  closet ;  and  he 
translated  the  whole  Bible  into  their  tongue, 
and  he  set  up  a  regular  provision  for  the 
education  of  their  children ;  and  lest  the 
spectator  who  saw  his  fourteen  towns  risen 
as  by  enchantment  in  the  desert,  and  peo- 
pled by  the  rudest  of  his  tribes,  should  ask 
in  vain  for  the  mighty  power  by  which 
such  wondrous  things  had  been  brought  to 
pass, — this  venerable  priest  left  his  testi- 
mony behind  him  ;  and  neither  overlooking 
the  agency  of  God,  nor  the  agency  of  man  » 
as  the  instrument  of  God,  he  tells  us  in  the 
one  memorable  sentence  written  by  him 
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ielf  at  the  eiid  of  his  Indian  grammar,^  that 
'^  prayers  and  pains  through  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus  can  do  any  thing." 

The  last  inference  we  shall  draw  from  thii 
topic,  is  the  duty  and  importance  of  prayer 
among  Christians,  for  the  success  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Paul  had  a  high 
sense  of  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Not  ac- 
cording to  that  refined  view  of  it,  which, 
making  all  its  influence  to  consist  in  its  im- 
proving and  moralizing  effect  upon  the 
mind,  fritters  down  to  nothing  the  plain 
import  and  significancy  of  this  ordinance. 
With  him  it  was  a  matter  of  asking  and  of 
receiving.  And  just  as  when  in  pursuit  of 
some  earthly  benefit  which  is  at  the  giving 
of  another,  you  think  yourselves  surer  of 
your  object  the  more  you  multiply  the 
i\umber  of  askers  and  the  number  of  appli- 
calions — in  this  very  way  did  he,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  contrive  to 
strengthen  and  extend  his  interest  in  the 
court  of  heaven*  He  craved  the  interces- 
sion of  his  people.  There  were  many  be- 
lievers formed  under  his  ministry,  and  each 
of  these  could  bring  the  prayer  of  faith  to 
bear  upon  the  counsels  of  God,  and  brinf 
down  a  larger  portion  of  strength  and  of 


fitness  to  rest  on  tiie  Apootie  for  makini 
more  believers.  It  was  a  kind  of  creative 
or  accqmulating  process.  Alter  he  bad 
travelled  in  birth  with  h'ls  new  convens  til 
Christ  >)rAs  formed  in  them — ^this  was  the 
use  he  put  them  to.  Ic  is  an  expedienl 
which  ha^mimizes  with  the  methods  of  p!T>> 
vidence  and  the  will  of  God,  who  orders  in- 
tercessions, and  on  the  very  principle  too^ 
that  he  willeth  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  lo 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  The 
intercession  of  christians,  who  are  already 
formed,  is  the  leaven  which  is  to  leaven  the 
whole  earth  with  Christianity,  ft  is  one  of 
the  destined  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  for  hastening  the  glory  of  the  latter 
days.  Take  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
doctrine  of  intercession,  as  an  engine  of 
mighty  power,  is  derided  as  one  of  the  re- 
veries of  fanaticism.  This  is  a  subject  oe 
which  the  men  of  the  world  ^re  in  a  d^* 
slumber;  but  there  are  watchmen  who 
never  hold  their  peace  day  nor  night,  and 
to  them  God  addresses  these  remarkabb 
words,  **Ye  that  make  mention  of  the 
Lord,  keep  not  silence,  and  give  him  no 
rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jero 
salera  a  praise  in  the  earth.'' 


SERMON  II. 

TJie  mysterious  Aspect  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Mm  of  the  World 

"  Tlien  laid  I,  Ah,  Lord  God !  they  My  of  me,  I>olh  he  not  ■peftk  panbles  ?**— £atdKrf  n.  49l 


In  parables,  the  lesson  that  is  meant  to 
DC  conveyed  is  to  a  certain  degree  shaded 
n  obscurity.  They  are  associated  by  the 
Psalmist  with  dark  sayings—*"  I  will  open 
my  mouth  in  a  parable,  I  will  utter  dark 
sayings  of  old."  We  read  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament of  a  parable  leaving  all  the  effect  of 
an  unexplained  mystery  upon  the  under- 
standing of  the  general  audience  to  which 
it  was  addressed ;  and  the  explanatk)n  of 
the  parable  given  to  a  special  few  was  to 
them  tlie  clearing  up  of  a  mystery.  ^  It  is 
given  unto  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  to  them  it  is 
not  given  !" 

The  pn>phets  of  old  were  often  commis- 
sioned to  address  their  countrymen  under 
the  guise  of  symbolical'  language.  This 
threw  a  veil  over  the  meaning  of  their  com-: 
munications ;  and  though  it  was  a  veil  of 
such  transparency  as  could  be  seen  through 
by  those  who  looked  earnestly  and  atten- 
tively, and  with  a  humble  desire  to  be 
taught  in  the  will  of  God, — yet  there  was 
diii.ness  enough  to  intercept  all  the  moral, 
%nd  all  the  significancy,  from  the  minds  of 
.hose  who  wanted  principle  to  be  in  earnest; 


or  who  wanted  patience  for  the  exemse  of 
attention;  or  who  wanted  such  a  conceit 
about  God,  ae>  either  to  care  very  anidi  for 
hn  wilt,  or  to  feel  that  any  thing  iHiieh  re- 
spected him  was  worth  the  trouble  of  a  very 
serious  investigation. 

They  who  wanted  this  concern  and  thii 
principle,  from  them  was  taken  away  even 
that  which  they  had.  God  at  length  c&aeA 
from  his  messages,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
ceased  from  his  warnings.  They  who  had 
the  preparation  of  all  this  docility,  to  them 
mor^  was  givien.  Their  honest  desire  after 
knowledge,  was  rewarded  by  the  acquirs- 
ment  of  it.  They  continued  to  look,  aad 
to  enquire,  «tnd  at  length  they  were  illumi- 
nated ;  and  thua  was  ftilfiUed  the  sayina  of 
the  Saviour,  that  '^whosoever  hath,  lo  him 
shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  haw)  more 
abundantly ,-^but  whosoever  hath  not,  from 
him  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  he  hatb.° 

It  is  not  diflftcuk  to  conceive  how  the  ob- 
scure intimations  of  Ezekiel  would  be  taken 
by  the  careless  and  ungodly  men  of  hit 
generation.  It  is  likely  that  evtti  from  the 
naked  denunciationb  of  vengeance  the; 
would  have  tunied  contemptuoisBlT  nw^y 
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And  i(  M  still  mere  l&ely  tiiat  they  woutd 
refuse  the  impression  of  them,  when  oflerad 
to  their  notice,  nnder  a  figurative  disguise; 
It  is  not  at  all  to  be  supposed  thai  they  would 
pnt  forth  any  activity  of  mind  iu  quest  of 
that  which  they  nauseated,  and  of  that 
which,  if  ever  they  had  found,  they  would 
have  found  to  he  utterly  revoking  to  all 
^ir  habits  of  impiety.  They  ai|e  the  very 
last  men  we  should  expect  to  eaeet  with'  at 
the  work  of  a  pains-taking  search  after  the 
.nterpretation  of  these  parablea  .  Nay^  they 
would  gladly  fasten  up«>n  the  obscurity  of 
them  lx)th  as  a  circumstance  of  fepfda<^h 
against  the  prophet,  and  as  an  apology  for 
their  own  indifference.  And  thus  k  is^tthat 
to  be  a  teacher*  of  parables  might  at  lengtii 
become  a  scofTand  a  by-word;  and  the  pro- 
phet seems  to  have  felt  the  force  of  it  as  an 
opprobrious  designation,  seems  to  be  looking 
forward  to  the  mixture  of  disdain  and  impa- 
tience wi(h  which  he  would  be  listened  to,: 
when  God  charged  him  with  an  aUegorjcal 
commmiication  to  his  countrymen,  and  he 
answered,  *^  Ah,  Lord  God  !  they  say  of  me^ 
Both  he  not  speak  parables?'' 

Now  the  question  we  have  to. put  is— Is 
there  no  similar  plea  of  resistance  ever  pre- 
ferred against  the  faithful  messengers  of 
God  in  the  present  day?  It  is  true, that  in 
our  time  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  man 
coming*  amongst  you,  charged  with  the  ut- 
terance of  ^  direct  and  personal  inspiration* 
But  it  is  the  business  of  every  minister  tiiily 
to  expound  the  record  of  inspiration ;  and 
is  it  not  very  possible  that  in  so  doing  he 
may  be  reproached,  not  for  preaching  para- 
helically,  but  for  preaching  mysteriously  ? 
Have  3'ou  nevoi  heard  of  a  sermon  being 
called  mystfcal  ^  and  what  shall  we  think 
of  it,  if,  in  point  of  fact,  this  imputation  falls 
most  readily  and  most  abundantly  on  (he 
sermon  that  is  most  pervaded  by  the  spirit^ 
and  most  overrun  with  the  phraseology  of 
the  New  Testament?  In  that  composition 
there  are  certain  terms  which  recur  inces- 
santly, and  which  would  therefore  appear 
to  represent  certain  very  leading  and  promi- 
nent ideas.  Now,  whether  are  these  ideas 
clearly  and  promptly  suggested  to  your 
mind,  by  the  utterance  of  terms  ?  What 
are  the  general'  character  and  effect  which 
m  your  eye  is  imparted  to  a  sermon^  wKen, 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  words  of  the 
apostolic  vocabulary  are  ever  and  anon  ob- 
truded upon  your  bearing — and  the  whole 
i(tress  of^  the  argument  is  made  to  lie  on 
fti^h  matters  as  sanctification ;  and  the 
atonement ;  and  the  blood  of  the  ei'erlasting 
covenant;  and  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  takes  up  his  habitation  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer ;  and  salVation  by  grace ; 
and  the  spirit  of  adoption  poured  forth  on 
the  heart,  and  filling  it  with  all  the  peace 
and  joy  of  a  confident  reconciliation ;  and 
Uw  exercise  of  fellowship  with  the  Father, 


and  Ibe  Son ;  md  the  process  of  growing 
up  unto  Christ ;  and  the  habit  of  receiving 
out  of  his  fulness,  and  of  beholding  with 
open  face  his  glory,  so  as  to  be  changed 
into  the  siame  imaife,  from  glory  to  glory, 
even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord.  Wc  are 
not  at  present  asking^  if  you  feel  the  disgust 
with  which  unsubdued  nature  ever  listens 
t^  these  representations,  or  in  what  degree 
they  are  oin^tosive  to  your  taste,  and  pain- 
fuHy  uncongenial  with  the  whole  style  and 
habit  of  your  literature.-  But  w?  ask,  if 
such  terms  -and  such  phrases  as  have  now 
been  specified,  4o  not  spread  before  the  eye 
I  of  your  mind  an  aspect  of  exceeding  dim^ 
;iie8a  over  the  preacher's  demonstration? 
Does  he  not  appear  to  you  as  if  lie  wrapped 
hkoself  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a  technical 
languagei  which  you  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
oorn|>rehend  ?  When  the  sermon  in  ques- 
tion is  put  by  the  side  of  some  lesson  of 
obvious  morality,  or  some  exposition  of 
those  principles  which  are  recognized  and 
acted  upon  in  ordinary  life,  does  it  not  look 
to  you  asf  if  it  was  shrouded  from  common 
observation •  altogether;  and  that  ere  you 
oould  be  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  such 
language  and  of  such  doctrine,  you  would 
need  to  describe  a  mighty  and  still  untrod- 
den, interval  from  all  your  present  habits  of 
conception  ?  And  yet,  what  if  it  be  indeed 
the  very  Ifinguage  and  the  very  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament  ? — if  all  the  jargon  that 
is  charged  on  the  interpretation  of  the  word 
be  the  actual  word  its^jjf? — and  if  the 
preacher  be  faithfully  conveying  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Bible,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
hearer  is  shielding  himself  from  the  impres- 
sion of  it  l;iy  the  saying,  that  he  preachcth 
mysteries  ? 

But  to  keep  the  two  parties  at  a  still  more 
hopeless' distance  from  each  other, — the 
message  of  such  a  preacher,  incomprehen- 
sible as  many  of  its  terms  and  many  of  its 
particulars  may  be,  evidentiv  bears  a  some- 
thing upon  it  that  is  fitted  to  alarm  the 
fears,  and  utterly  to  th\yart  the  strongest 
tendencies  of  nature.  Let  him  be  just  a 
fhithful  expounder  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  let  the  blindness  of  the  natural 
man  be  what  it  may,  still  there  is  scarcely 
a  hearer  who  can  fail  to  perceive,  that,  an 
ttjrior  to  the  reception  of  this  Gospel,  th 
preacher  Ipoks  upon  him.  as  the  enemy  ol^ 
God,— and  strongly  points  at  such  a  con- 
troversy between  him  and  his  maker,  as 
can  only  be  made  up  through  an  appointed 
Miediator— and  reouires  of  him  such  a  faith 
as  will, transform  nis  character,  and  as  will 
shih  tile  whole  cuirency  of  his  affections 
and  desires — and  affirms  the  necessity  of 
such  a  regeneration,  as  that  all  old  thihyf 
shall  be  done  away,  and  aU  things  shall  in^ 
come  new  ;^-and  lets  him  know,  tliat  lo  or 
a  Christian  indeed  he  must  die  uiao  ?rn*;\ 
he  must  be  crucified  unto  the  w«iiiu.  ano 
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renouncing  its  charms  and  its  predilections, 
must  learn  to  have  his  conversation  in  hea- 
ven, and  to  clioose  God  as  the  strength  of 
his  heart  and  his  portion  for  evermore.  All 
this  flashes  plainly  and  significantly  enough, 
through  that  veil  of  mysticism  which  ap- 
pears to  overspread  the  general  doctrine  of 
the  preacher;  and  imparts  a  forbidding  cha- 
racter to  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  alluding;  and  they  will  be  s\sA  of 
any  pretence  to  shun  a  painful  and  a  re- 
volting contemplation ;  and  they  will  com- 
plain of  him  on  the  very  ground  on  which 
the  Jews  of  old  complainec^of  Ezekiel,  as 
a  dealer  in  parables — and  while  much  of 
their  antipathy  is  founded  upon  his  being 
so  strict  and  so  spiritual,  and  so  unaccom- 
modating to  the  general  tone  of  society, 
one  of  the  charges  which  will  be  most  fre- 
quently and  most  loudly  preferred  against 
him,  is,  that  he  is  so  very  mysterious. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following  dis- 
course, we  shall  endeavour  in  the  first  place 
to  state  shortly  the  ground  on  which  the 
religion  of  the  New  Testament  looks  so 
mysterious  a  thing  to  the  men  of  the  world, 
and  then  conclude  with  a  short  practical 
remonstrance  upon  this  subject. 

I.  There  are  certain  experiences  of  hu- 
man life  so  oft  repeated,  and  so  familiar  to 
all  our  recollections,  that  when  we  per- 
ceive, or  think  we  perceive,  an  analogy  be- 
tween them  and  the  matters  of  religion, 
then  religion  does  nof  appear  to  us  to  be 
mysterious.  There  is  not  a  more  familiar 
exhibition  in  society  than  that  of  a  servant 
who  performs  his  allotted  work,  and  who 
obtains  his  stipulated  reward — and  we  are 
all  servants,  and  one  is  our  master,  even 
God. 

There  is  nothing  more  common  tjian  that 
a  son  should  acquit  himself  to  the -satis- 
faction of  his  parents, — and  we  are  all  the; 
children  of  an  universal  parent,  whom  it  is 
our  part  to  please  in  all  things.  Even  when 
that  son  falls  under  displeasure,  and  is  either 
visited  with  compunction  or  made  to  re- 
ceive the  chastisement  of  his  disobedience, 
there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to 
witness  the  relentings  of  an  earthly  father, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  forgiveness  is 
awarded  on  the  repentance  and  sorrow  of 
the  offender, — and  we,  in  like  manner,  liable 
to  err  from  the  pure  law  of  heaven,  have 
surely  a  kind  and  indulgent  Father  to  deal 
with.  And,  lastly,  there  is  nothing  more 
common  than  that  the  loyalty  of  a  zealous 
and  patriotic  subject  should  be  rewarded  by 
the  patronage,  or  at  least  by  the  protection 
of  the  civil  magistrate,^-and  that  an  act  of 
transgression  against  the  laws  should  be 
visited  by  an  act  of  vengeance  on  the  part 
of  Jiim  who  is  a 'terror  to  evil-doers,  while 
a  pr4i.se  to  such  as  do  well.  And  thus  it  is, 
too  Uiat  we  are  under  a  law^giver  in  heaven 
wKn  18  able  botli  to  vire  and  to  destroy. 


Now  80  long  as  the  work  of  n  j^ioas  is 

struction  can  be  upheld  by  such  aiiaJ«4!fei 
as  these, — ^so  long  as  the  relations  of  civil  or 
of  domestic  society  can  be  employed  to 
illustrate  the  relation  between  God  and  the 
creatures  whom  he  has  formed, — so  long 
as  the  recollections  of  daily  experience  can 
thus  be  applied  to  the  method  of  the  divine 
administration, — ^a  vei'i  of  perspicuity  will 
appear  to  run  through  he  clear  and  rational 
exposition  of  him  who  has  put  all  the  mist 
and  all  the  technicals  of  an  obscure  theo- 
logy away  from  him.    All  his  lessons  will 
run  in  an  easy  and  direct  train.  Nor  do  we 
see  how   it  is  possible   to  be  bewildered 
amongst  such  explanations,  as   are  sug- 
gested by  the  most  ordinary  doings  and 
concerns  of  human  society ; — and  did  the 
preacher  only  confine  himself  to  such  doc- 
trine, as  that  God  rewards  the  upright,  and 
punishes  the  rebellious,  and  upon  the  im- 
pulse of  that  compassion  which  belongs  tc 
him,  takes  again  the  penitent  into  accept- 
ance, and  in  the  great  day  of  remuneration, 
will  give  unto  every  man  according  to  his 
works, — did  he  only   confine   himself  to 
truths  so  palpable,  and  build  upon  it  &ppli 
cations  so  obvious,  as  just  to  urge  us  to  the 
performance  of  duty  by  the  promised  re 
ward,  and  deter  us  from. the  infraction  of  it 
by  the  severities  of  the  threatened  punish- 
ment^ and  call  us  to  information  by  affec- 
tionately pleading  with  us  the  mercies  of 
God,  and  warn  us  with  all  his  force  and  all 
his  fidelity,  that  should  we  persist  in  ob- 
stinate impenitence  "We  shall  be  cut  ofT  from 
happiness  for  ever, — there  might  be  some- 
thing to  terrify, — but  there  would  at  U-ast  be 
nothing  to  darken  or  to  perplex  us  in  these 
interpretations — nothing    that    would    not 
meet  common  intelligence,  and  be  helped 
forward  by  all  the  analogies  of  common  ob- 
servation,— and  should  this  therefore  prove 
the  great  burden  of  the  preacher's  demon- 
stration, we  should  be  the  last  to  reproach 
him,  as  a  dealer  in  parables,  or  as  a  dealer 
in  mysteries. 

To  attach  'us  the  more  to  this  rational 
style  of  preaching,  we  cannot  but  perceive 
that  it  obtains  a  kmd  of  experimental  coun- 
tenance from  the  actual  distinctions  of  cb> 
racter  which  are  realized  in  the  peopled 
world  around  us.  Can  any  thing  be  morfl 
evident  than  that  there  is  a  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  sensual  and  the  temperate, 
between  the  selfish  and  the  disinterested, 
between  the  sordid  and  the  honourable ;  or 
if  you  require  a  distinction  more  strictly 
religious,  between  the  profane  and  the  de- 
cent keeper  of  edl  the  ordinances  ?  Do  not 
the  former  do,  what,  in  the  matter  of  it,  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  and  the  latter 
do,  what,  in  the  matter  of  it,  is  agreeable 
to  that  law  ?  Here  then  at  once  we  witnesi 
the  ^o  grand  divisions  of  humaii  society 
in  a  state  of  real  and  visible  exemplificatior 
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— 4nd  what  more  is  necessary  than  just  to 
employ  the  most  direct  and  intelligihle  mo- 
tives of  conduct,  for  persuading  m($h  to 
withdraw  from  one  of  these  divisions,  and 
pass  over  to  the  other  of  them?  Surely  it 
IS  just  as  we  occupy  the  higher  and  the 
lower  places  in  the  scale  of  diaracter,  that 
we  shall  be  found  on  the  right  and  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  judge  on  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing: Arid  what  more  obvious  way,  then, 
of  preparing  a  people  for  eternity— than 
just  to  point  our  urgency  to  the  one  object 
of  prevailing  upon  men  to  cross  the  line 
of  separation,  to  cease  from  the  miquities 
which  abound  on  the  one  side  of  it,  and  to 
put  on  the  reformations  which  are  practised 
on  the  other  side  of  it  ?  For  this  purpose, 
what  t;Ise  is  to  be  done  than  plainly  to  tell 
the  whole  amount  of  the  interest  and  obli- 
gation which  lies  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and 
as  plainly  to  tell  of  the  ruin  and  the  degrada- 
tion both  of  character  and  of  prospect  which 
.le  on  the  side  of  vice — to  press  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  good  life  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  denounce  the  falsehoods  and  the  dis- 
honesties, aiKl  the  profligacies  of  a  bad  life 
on  the  other, — in  a  word,  to  make  our 
hearers  the  good  subjects  of  God,  much  in 
the  same  way,  as  you  would  propose  to 
make  them  the  good  servants  of  their  mas- 
ter or  the  good  subjects  of  their  ffovem- 
ment :  and  thus  by  the  simple  and  direct 
enforcements  of  duty,  to  shun  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  scholastic  theology,  and  to  keep 
clear  of  all  its  mysteriouaness. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  this  pro- 
cess is  reversed  by  many  a  teacher  of 
Christianity  It  is  true  that  they  hold  out 
most  prominently  the  need  of  some  great 
transition — but  it  is  a  transition  most  mys- 
teriously diflferent  from  the  act  of  crossmg 
that  line  of  separation,  to  which  we  have 
just  been  adverting.  Without  referring  at 
all  in  fact  to  any  such  line,  do  they  come 
forth  from  the  very  outset  with  one  sweep- 
ing denunciation  of  worthlessness  and  guilt, 
which  they  carry  round  among  all  the  va- 
rieties of  character,  and  by  which  they 
ai^rm  every  individual  of  the  human  race, 
to  be  an  undone  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Instead  of  bidding  him  look  to  other  sin- 
ers  less  deformed  by  blemishes,  and  more 
.ch  in  moral  accomplishments,  than  him- 
self^ and  then  attempt  to  recover  his  dis- 
tance from  the  divine  favour  by  the  imita- 
tion of  them,  they  bid  him  think  of  the 
awful  am'.jnt  of  debt  and  of  deficiency 
that  lies  between  the  lawgiver  in  heaven, 
and  a  whole  world  ^ilty  before  him.  They 
■peak  of  a  depravity  so  entire,  and  of  an 
fUienation  from  God,  so  deep,  and  so  uni- 
versal, as  positively  to  obliterate  that  line 
9f  separation  which  is  supnosed  to  mark 
oflT  those,  who,  upon  the  degree  of  their 
obedience,  are  rightful  claimants  to  the 
honours  of  eternity,  from  those,  who,  upon 


the  degree  of  their  disobedience,  are  \vretch« 
ed  outcasts  of  condemnation.  They  reduce 
the  men  of  all  casts  and  of  all  characters^ 
to  the  same  footine  of  worthlessness  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  and  speak  of  the  evil  of  the 
human  heart  in  sucti  terms,  as  will  sound 
to  many  a  mysterious  exaggeration,  and, 
like  the  hearers  of  Ezekiel,  will  these  not 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  argument  of  the 
preacher,  when  he  tells  them,  though  in 
the  very  language  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
are  the  heirs  of  wrath ;  that  nunc  of  .hem 
is  righteous,  no  not  one;  that  all  flesh  have 
corrupted  their  ways,  and  have  fallen  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  ;  that  the  world  at  large 
is  a  lost  and  a  fallen  world,  and  that  the 
natural  inheritance  of  all  who  live  in  it,  is 
the  inheritance  of  a  temporal  death,  and  a 
ruined  eternity. 

When  the  preacher  goes  on  in  this  strain, 
those  hearers  whom  the  spirit  has  not  con- 
vinced of  sin  will  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand him, — nor  are  we  to  wonder,  if 
he  seem  to  speak  to  them  in  a  parable, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  disease, — that  all  the 
darkness  of  a  parable  should  still  seem  to 
hang  over  his  demonstrations,  when  as  a 
faithful  expounder  of  the  revealed  wiii  and 
counsel  of  God,  he  proceeds  to  tell  them  of 
the  remedy.  For  God  hath  not  only  made 
known  the  fearful  magnitude  of  bis  reckon- 
ing against  us,  but  he  has  nrcscribed.  and 
with  that  authority  which  only  belongs  to 
him,  the  way  of  its  settlement ;  and  that  he 
has  told  u#all  the  works  and  all  the  eflbrts 
of  unrenewed  nature  are  of^no  avail  in 
gaining  us  acceptance,  and  that  he  has  laid 
the  burden  of  our  atonement  on  him  who 
alone  was  able  to  bear  it ;  and  he  not  only 
invites,  but  he  commands,  and  he  beseeches 
us  to  enter  into  peace  i^id  pardon  on  the 
footing  of  that  expiation  which  Christ  hath 
made,  and  of  that  righteousness  which 
Christ  hath  wrought  opt  for  us;  and  he 
further  declares,  that  we  have  come  into 
the  world  with  such  a  moral  constitution, 
as  will  not  merely  need  to  be  repaired,  but 
as  will' need  to  be  changed  or  made  over 
again,  ere  we  be  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints;  and  still  for  this  object  does 
he  point  our  eyes  to  the  great  Mediator  who 
has  undertaken,  not  merely  for  the  forgive- 
nesSj  but  who  has  undertaken  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and 
he  announces  that  out  of  his  fulness  there 
ever  come  forth  supplies  of  strength  for  the 
new  obedience  of  new  creatures  in  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Now,  it  is  when  the 
preacher  is  unfolding  this  scheme  of  salva- 
tion,— it  is  when  he  is  practically  applying 
it  to  the  conscience  and  the  conduct  of  his 
hearers, — it  is  when  the  terms  of  grace,  and 
faith,  and  sanctification,  are  pressed  into 
frequent  employment  for  the  work  of  then 
very  peculiar  explanations, — it  is  when,  in* 
stead  of  illustrating  his  subject  by  thoM 
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tnalogies  of  common  iife  which  might  have 
done  for  men  of  an  untainted  nature,  but 
which  will  not  do  for  the  men  of  this  cor- 
rupt world,  he  faithfully  unfolds  that  econo- 
my of  redemption  which  God  hath  actually 
set  up  for  the  recovery  of  our  degenerate 
species, — it  is  then,  that  to  a  hearer  still  in 
darkness^  the  whole  argument  sounds  as 
strangely  and  as  obscurely,  as  if  it  were 
conveyed  to  him  in  an  unknown  language, 
—-it  is  then,  that  the  repulsion  of  his  nature 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  finds  a  willing 
excuse  in  the  utter  mysteriousness  of  its 
articles,  and  its  terms ;  and  gladly  does  he 
put  away  from  him  the  unwelcome  mes- 
sage, with  the  remark,  that  he  who  delivers 
%  is  a  speaker  of  parables,  and  there  is  no 
comprehendin|r  him.     • 

ft  will  readily  occur  as  an  observation 
upon  all  that  has  been  delivered,  that  by  the 
great  majority  of  hearers,  this  imputation 
of  mysteriousness  is  never  preferred, — that 
m  fact,  they  are  most  habituated  to  this 
style  of  preaching, — and  that  they  recognise 
the  very  thing  which  they  value  most,  and 
are  best  acquainted  with,  when  they  hear 
a  sermon  replete  with  the  doctrine,  and 
abounding  in  the  terms,  and  uttered  in  the 
cadence  of  orthodoxy.  Of  this  we  are  per- 
fectly aware.  The  point  to  carry  with  the 
great  bulk  of  hearers  i&  not  to  conquer 
their  disgust  a^  the  form  of  sound  words, 
but  to  conquer  their  resistance  to  the  power 
of  them ;  to  alarm  them  by  th^considera- 
tion,  that  the  influence  of  the  lesson  is  alto- 
gether a  distinct  matter  from  the  pleasant' 
ness  of  the  song, — that  their  ready  and  de- 
lighted acquiescence  in  the  preaching  of  the 
faith,  may  consist  with  a  total  want  of  obe- 
dience to  the  faith, — and  that  with  all  the 
love  they  bear  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
gospel,  and  all  their  preference  for  its  minis- 
ters, and  all  their  attendance  upon  its  sacra- 
ments, tlie  kingdom  of  GSod,  however  much 
it  may  have  come  to  them  in  word,  may 
not  at  all  have  come  to  them  in  power. 
This  is  a  distinct  error  from  the  one  we 
have  been  combating, — a  weed  which  grows 
abundantly  in  another  quarter  of  the  field 
altogether, — a  perverseness  of  mind,  more 
deceitful  than  the  other,  and  perhai3s  still 
more  unmanageable,  and  against  which 
the  faithful  minister  has  to  set  hims^ 
amongst  that  numerous  class  of  professors, 
who  like  to  hear  of  the  faith,  but  never  ap- 
ply a  single  practical  test  to  the  question, 
Am  I  in  the  faith  ?  who  like  to  hear  of  re- 

Feneration,  but  never  put  the  question.  Am 
•reall}'  regenerated?  who  like  to  hear  that 
without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing,  but 
may  be  enabled  to  do  all  things  through 
him  strengthening  them,  but  never  enter  into 
the  important  personal  inquiry.  Is  he  really 
strengthening  me,  and  am  I, "by  my  actual 
victory  over  the  world,  and  my  actual  pro- 
in  the  accomplishments  of  personal  I 


Ghrifltianity  bearing  evidence  upoo  myself 
that  I  have  a  real  part  and  interest  in  tbeae 
thii(|[B? 

Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exisieaei 
of  such  a  class, — and  under  another  tes^ 
there  could  be  no  diffieuhy  in  finding  out  t 
spiritual  application,  by  which  U>  reach  end 
to  reprove  tWm.    But  the  matter  suggested 
by  the  present  text  is,  that  if  a  minister  of 
the  present  day  should  preach  as  the  Apoft> 
ties  did  bc^re  him,~if  the  ereat  theme  of 
his  ministrations  be  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  * 
cruci^ed, — if  the  doctrine  of  the  s»*moii  be 
a  faithful  transcript  of  the  doctrtoe  of  the 
New  Testament, — there  is.  one  class,  we 
have  every  warrant   for   believing,   from 
whom  the  word  will  not  return  unto  him 
void, — and  there  is  another  class  who  wtfl 
be  the  willing  b<iarers,  but  not  the  obe> 
dient  doers  of  the  word :  but  there  is  still  a 
third  class,  made  up  of  men  of  culttvated 
literature,  and  men  of  polished  and  respec- 
table society,  and  men  of  a  firm  seeular  in- 
telligence in  all  the  ordinary  matters  of  bu- 
siness, who,  at  the  same  time,  possessing 
no  sympathies  whatever  with  the  true  sph-it 
and  design  of  Christianity,  are  exceedingly 
shut  upj  in  all  the  avenues  both  of  their 
heart  and  understanding,  against  the  pecu- 
liar teaching  of  the  gospel.  Like  the  lieare» 
of  Ezeki^,  they  feel  an  impression  of  mys- 
teriousness^    There  is  a  certain  want  o( 
adjustment  between  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je 
sus,  and  the  prevailing  style  of  their  con 
ceptions.    All  their  views  of  human  life, 
audi  ail  the  lessons  they  may  have  gathered 
from  the  school  of  civil  or  classical  mo- 
rality^  and  all  their  preferences  for  what 
they  count  the  clearness  and  the  ration- 
ality of  legal  preaching,  and  ail  the  pre- 
dilections they  have  gotten  in  its  favour 
from  the  most  familiar  analogies  in  human 
society, — all  these,  coupled  with  their  utlet 
blindness  to  the  magnitude  of  that  g\iilt 
which  they  have  incurred  imder  the  judg- 
ment of  a  spiritual  law,  enter,  as  so  many 
elements  of  dislike  in  their  hearts,  towards 
the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Christianity.    And  they  go  to 
envelope  the  subject  in  such  a  shroud  of 
mysticism  to  their  eyes,  that  many  of  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel  are,  by  them,  resist- 
ed on  the  same  plea  with  the  prophet  of  old, 
to  whom  his  contemptuous  countrymen 
meant  to  attach  the  rioicule  and  the  igno- 
miny of  a  proverb,  ^hen  they  said, — he  ie 
a  dealer  in  parables. 

We  mistake  the  matter,  if  we  ♦iiink  tha* 
the  offence 'of  the  cross  has  yet  ceased  from 
the  land.  We  mistake  it,  if  we  think  that 
the  persecution  of  contempt,  a  species  of 
persecutioa  more  appalling  to  some  mind* 
than  even  direct  and  personal  violence,  is 
not  still  the  appointed  trial  of  all  who  would 
live  godly  and  of  all  who  would  expount' 
zealously  and   honestly  the   doctrine  of 
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Ohriflt  Jesas  our  Jxirdw    We  utterly  mlt* 
Cake  it,  M  we  Ihhik  that  Christianity  i»not 
even  to  this  very  hour  thesame  very  peoohar 
things  that  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apo»< 
lies, — that  it  does  not  as  mtich  sign^iie 
and  se(  urate  us  from  a  world  lying  in  wick* 
edness^-^that  the  reproach  cast  upon  Paul, 
that  he  was  mad,  because  he  wasan  intrepid 
follower  of  Christ,  is  not  still  ready  to  be 
preferred  against  every  iaithful  teacher,  and 
every  consistent  disciple  ef  the  fliith, — and 
that,  under  the  terms  of  methodising  and 
fanaticism,  and  mysticism,  there-  is  not  rea* 
dy  to  be  discharged  upon  them  fh)m  the 
thousand  batteries  of  a  hostile  and  unbe- 
lieving world,  as  abundant  a  shower  of  VEt- 
vective  and  contumely  as  in  the  firet  ages; 
II.  Now,  if  there  be  any  hearers  present 
who  £eel  that  we  have  spoken  tcr  them, 
when  we  spoke  of  the.  resistance  which  is 
held  out  against  peculiar  Christkntty.  on 
the  ground  of  that  mysterioushess  tikwnich 
It  appears  to  be  concealed  from  alloitlinary 
discernment, — we  should  like  ta  take  our 
leave  of  them  at  present  with  two  observa;- 
tions.    We  ask  them,  in  the  first  pluoe,  if 
they  have  ever,  to  the  satisftustion  of  their 
own  mindS)  disproved  the  Bifole,-»-«nd  if 
not,  we  ask  them  how  they  can*  sit  at  ease^ 
should  all  the  mysteriousness  which  they 
charge   upon   Evangelical  truth,  and  by 
which  they  would  attempt  to  justify  their 
contempt  for  it,  be  founa  to  attach  to  the 
very  language,  and  to  tire  very  doctrine 
of  God's  own  communication  ?   What  if  it 
be  indeed  the  truth  of  God  ?  What  if  it  be 
the  very  language  of  the  offended  lawgiver? 
What  if  they  be  the  only  overtures  o£  re- 
conciliation, upon  the  acceptance  of  which 
a  sinner  can  come  nigh  upXohim?.  Npw  he 
actually  does  say  that  no  man.  cometh  unto 
the  Father  but  by  the  Son, — and  that:  his 
is  the   only  name   given    under   heaven 
whereby  men  can  be  saved, — and  that  he 
will  be  magnified  only  in  the  appointed 
Mediator, — and  that  Christ  is  all  m  all,-- 
and  that  there  is  no  other  foundation  on 
which  man  can  lay,  and  that  he  who 'be* 
lieveth  on  him  shall  not  be  confounded. 

He  further  speaks  of  our  personal:  prepa^ 
ration  for  heaven^-and  here,  too,  may  liis 
utterance  sound  mysteriously  in  your  hear* 
ing,  as^^he  tells  that  without  holinessno  man 
can  see  God,— and  that  we  are^  without 
strength  while  we  are  without  the  Spirit  to 
make  us  holy — and  that  unless  a  man  be 
born  a$[ain  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  kinff- 
dom  of  God, — and  that:  he  should  wrestTe 
in  prajrer.  for  the  washing  of  regeneration 
— and  that  he  should  watch,  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  with  all  perseverance, — and  that  he 
^ould  aspire  at  being  perfect  through 
Christ  strengthening  him — and  that  he 
4liould,  under  the  operation  of  those  great 
i>rovisioi)8  which  are  set  up  in  the  New 
Tesfament  for  crcatirg  us  anew  uiita  good 


woiksy  conlbrm  himadf  unto  UmI  dodrmt 
of  grace  by  wfeirbhe  ie  brought  lO'deny  «»» 
godliness  and  worldly  lusti^  and  to  live  s^ 
berly,  n^teeos^,  add.  godly  in  the  preseir. 
evil  world.  We  agaiai  ask  them,  if  aM  thie 
be-  eflensive  te  their  taste^  and  utterly  re* 
voHing  to  their  hebits  and  inclinations,  and 
if  they  tnim  with  disgfist  from  the  bitter- 
ness of  such  an  applicaftwn^  end  can  behoM 
no  strength  to  eonstrain;  them  in  any  sueb 
argutnenis,  and  no  doc)«enee  to  admneat 
thMik  With  what  dfecemment  truly  if 
your  case  taken  ap-  in  this  very  Blble^ 
whose  phraseology  and  whose  doctrine  are 
so  unp^table  to  you,,  when  it  tells  us  oC 
the  pfeaching  of  the  cross  being  foolish* 
ness^ — but  remember  thai;  it  says  it  is  fool-* 
ishness  te  those  who  perish  :i  when  it  tells 
of  the  natural  man  not  reeeiving  of  the 
things  6f  the  Spirit, — but  ceniember  thai  it 
sayS)  if  ye  Iwve  not  the  Spirit  of  €iod,  ym 
are  none  of  bis ;,  when-  it  tells  of  the  gospels 
being  hidy — but  hid  to  them  who  are  lost : 
'^In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath 
bHnded  the  minds  of  those  which  believe 
not,  lest  tre  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  oi  God',  should 
riiine  unto  them." 

Secondly,  let  us  assure  the  men,  who  al 
this  moment  bid  the  stoutest  defiance  to  the 
message  of  the  gospel — the  men  whose  na- 
tural taste  appears  to  offer  an  invincible 
barrier  against  the  reception  of  its  truths, 
the  men  who,  upon  the  plea  of  mysterious- 
ness, or  the  plea  of  fanaticism,  or  the  plea 
of  excessive  and  unintelligible  oeculiarity, 
are  most  ready  to  repudiate  the  whole  style 
and  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, — let  us 
assure  them  that  the  time  may  yet  come, 
when  they  shall  render  to  this  very  gospel 
the  most  striking  of  all  acknowledgments, 
teven  by  sending  to  the  door  of  its  most 
faithful  ministers,  and  humbly  craving 
fh>m  them  their*  explanations  and  their 
prayers.  It  indeed  offers  an'  affecting  con- 
trast to  all  the  glory  of  earthly  prospected 
and  to  all  the  vigour  of  confident  and  re- 
joicing health,  and  to  aU  the  activity  and 
enterprize  of  business,  when  the  man  who 
made  the  world  his  theatre,  and  felt  his 
mountain,  to  stand  strong  on  the  fleeting 
foundation  of  its  enjoyments  and  its  con'* 
cems, — when  he  comes  to  be  bowed  down 
with  infirmity,  or  receives  from  the  trouble 
within,  the  solemn  intimation  that  death  ie 
now  looking  to  him  in  good  earnest:  When 
such  a  man>  takes  him. to  the  bed  of  sick^ 
nesB)  and  he  knows  it  to  be  a  sickness  untir 
death, — when,  under  all  the  weight  of 
breatnlessness  and  pain,  he  listens  to  the 
man  of  God,  as*  he  points  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  eternity, — what,  I  would  ask^  is 
the  kind  of  gospel  that  is  most  fitted  to 
charm  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  anticipa- 
tions of  vengeance  away  from  him  ?  Sure 
we  are,  that  we  never  in  tb««e  affecting 
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eircumsitances — ^through  which  you  have  aU 
Co  pass — we  never  saw  the  man  who  could 
maintain  a  stability,  and  a  hope,  from  the 
aiense  of  his  own  righteousness ;  but  who, 
if  leaning  on  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 
sould  mix  a  peace  and  an  elevation  with 
his  severest  agonies.  We*  never  saw  the 
expiring  mortal  who  could  look  with  an  un- 
daunted eye  on  God  as  his  lawgiver;  but 
often  has  all  its  languor  been  lighted  up 
with  joy  at  the  name  of  Christ  as  his  Sa- 
viour. We  never  saw  the  dying  acquaint- 
ance, who  upon  the  retrospect  of  his  virtues 
and  of  his  doings,  could  prop  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  his  spirit  on  the  expectation  of  a  legal 
reward.  0  no !  this  is  not  the  element 
which  sustains  the  tranquillity  of  death- 
beds. It  is  the  hope  of  forgiveness.  It  is  a 
believins  sense  of  the  efficacy  of  the  atone- 
ment. It  is  the  praiyer  of  faith,  oflbred  up 
in  the  name  of  him  who  is  the  ctiptain  of 
all  our  salvation.  It  is  a  dependence  on  that 
power  which  can  alone  impart  a  meetness 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  and  present 
the  spirit  holy,  and  unreproveable,  and  un- 
blamable, in  the  sight  of  God, 

Now,  what  we  have  to  urge  is,  that  if  these 
be  the  topics,  which,  on  the  last  half  hour 
of  your  life,  are  the  only  ones  that  will 
possess,  in  your  judgement,  any  value  or 


substantial  importance,  why  put  them  awa) 
from  you  now  ?  Yoii  will  recur  to  them 
then;  and  for  what?  that  you  may  get  the 
forgiveness  of  your  sins.  But  there  is  a 
something  else  you  must  get,  ere  you  can 
obtain  an  entrance  into  peace  or  glory 
You  must  get  the  renovation  of  that  nature, 
which  is  so  deeply  tainted  at  this  moment 
with  the  guilt  of  ingratitude  and  forgetfiil- 
ness  towards  God.  This  must  be  gone 
through  ere  you  die;  and  say  if  a  (change  st 
mighty  should  be  wantonly  postponed  te 
the  hour  of  dying  ? — when  all  your  refusals 
of  the  gospel  have  hardened  and  darkened 
the  mind  against  it;  when  a  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  then,  is  surely  not  to  be  counted 
on,  as  the  return  that  you  will  experience  for 
resisting  all  his  intimations  now ;  when  the 
effects  of  the  alienation  of  a  whole  life,  both 
in  extinguishing  the  light  of  your  con- 
scieiice,  and  in  riveting  your  distaste  for 
holiness,  will  be  accumulated  into  such  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  your  return  to  God,  * 
as  stamps  upon  death-bed  conversions,  a 
grievous  unlikelihood,  and  should  give 
an  imperious  force  to  the  call  of  "To- 
day,"— "while  it  is  called  to-<lay,  harden 
not  your  hearts,  seeing  that  now  is  your 
accepted  time,  and  now  is  your  day  of 
salvation." 


SERMON  III. 

jf%«  Preparaticm  necesscKyfci  Underatanding  the  Mysteries  of  the  Gospel. 

**  He  answered  and  said  uDt9  thenif  Bec&uie  it  it  given  unto  you  to  know  the  mjsteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whv^sot.ver  hath,  to  him  shall  be  ffiven,  and  he  shall  have  mora 
abundance;  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  fth«Ji  be  taken  even  that  he  hath.** — Matthew  liiL  11,  li. 


It  is  of  importance  to  mark  the  principle 
of  distribution  on  which  it  is  given  to  some 
to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  it  is  not  given  to  others.  Both 
may  at  the  outset  be  equally  destitute  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  mysteries.  But 
the  former  may  have  what  the  latter  have 
not.  With  the  former  there  may  be  a  de- 
sire for  explanation ;  with  the  latter  theje 
may  be  no  such  desire.  The  former  may, 
in  the  earnest  prosecution  of  this  desire,  be 
praying  earnestly,  and  reading  diligently, 
and  striving  laboriously,  to  do  all  that  they 
kiow  to  be  the  will  of  God.  With  the  latter, 
tbere  may  be  neither  the  habit  of  prayer, 
nor  the  habit  of  inquiry,  nor  the  habit  of 
obedience.  To  the  one  class  will  be  given 
what  they  have  not.  From  the  other  class 
what  they  have  shall  be  taken  away.  We 
have  already  attempted  to  excite  in  the  latter 
class  a  respectful  attention  to  the  truths  of 
fche  gospel,  and  shall  now  confine  ourselves 
3hiefly  to  the  object  of  encouraging  and  di- 


recting those  who  feel  the  mysleriousness  of 
the5«  truths,  and  long  for  light  to  arise  in 
the  niidet  cf  it ; — shall  address  ourselves  to 
those  who  have  an  honest  anxiety  after 
that  truth,  which  is  unto  us  salvation,  but 
find  the  way  to  it  beset  with  many  doubts 
and  many  perplexHies, — to  those  who  are 
hnpressed  with  a  general  conviction  on 
the  side  of  Scripture,  but  in  whose  eyes  a 
darkness  impenetrable  still  broods  over  its 
pages, — to  those  who  are  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  the  imperious  necessity  of  religion 
and  at  the  same  time  cannot  escape  from 
the  impressnon,  that  if  it  is  any  where  to  be 
found,  it  is  to  be  found  within  the  records 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,. but  from 
whose  heart  in  the  reading  of  these  records 
the  veil  still  remains  ur taken  away. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  thie  dis- 
course, let  us  attempt,  ;n  the  first  pk'*e,tc 
explain  what  it  is  that  v^e  ough*  to  h^i'^e,  »n 
order  to  attain  an  underct-L^dinj^  of  *hi  T3  v. 
teries  of  the  gospel:  ouV  u^  tho  ^  t  *o! 
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place,  how  it  is  that  in  many  cases  these 
mysteries  are  evolved  upon  the  mind  in  a 
flear  and  convincing  manifestation. 

I.  First,  then,  we  ought  to  have  an  honest 
desire  after  light;  and  if  we  have  this  desire, 
t  will  not  remain  unproductive.  There  is 
a  connexion  repeatedly  announced  to  us  in 
Scripture  between  desire  upon  this  subject, 
and  its  accomplishment.  He  that  wiUeth 
to  CO  the  will  of  God  shall  know  of  my 
doctrine.  He  who  hungereth  and  thirsteth 
shall  be  filled.  He  who  lacketh  wisdom  and 
is  desirous  of  obtaining  it,  let  him  vent  his 
desire  in  prayer, — and  if  it  be  the  prayer  of 
confidence  in  God,  his  desire  shall  be  given 
him.  There  are  thousands .  to  whom  the 
Bible  is  a  scaled  book,  and  who  are  satis- 
fied that  it  should  remain  so,  who  share  in 
the  impetuous  contempt  of  the  Pharisees 
against  a  doctrine  to  which  they  are  alto- 
gether blind,  who  have  no  understandic|[  of 
8ie  matter,  and  no  wish  that  it  should  be 
otherwise, — and  unto  them  it  will  not  be 
given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  They  have  not,  and  from, 
them  therefore  4lall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  they  have.  There  are  others, 
al^ain,  who  have  an  ardent  and  unqucmcha- 
bie  thirst  after  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel ; 
who,  like  the  prophet  in  the  apgcalypscL 
weep  much  because  the  book  is  not  opened 
o  them ;  who  complain  of  darkness,  like 
he  Apostles  of  old  when  they  expostulated 
witli  their  Teacher  because  he  spoke  in 
parables,  and,  like  them,  who  go  to  him  with 
their  requests  for  an  explanation.  These 
shall  find  that  what  they  cannot  do  for 
themselves,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
wUl  do  for  them.  He  will  prevail  to  open 
the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof. 
There  is  something  they  already  have, 
even  an  honest  wish  to  be  illuminated,  ana 
to  this  more  will  be  given.  They  are  awake 
to  the  disirableness,  they  are  awake  to  the 
necessity  of  a  revc  ation,  which  they  have 
not  yet  gotten,-— and  to  them  belongs  the 
p  omise  of,  Awake,  O  sinner,  and  Christ 
inall  give  thee  light. 

Secondly,  We  ought  to  have  a  habit  of 
prayer  conjoined  with  a  habit  of  inquiry; 
and  to  this  more  will  be  given.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  circumstance,  that 
it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  not  out  of  the  Bible, 
where  this  light  is  to  be  met  with.  It  is  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  shining  upon  the  word 
of  God,  that  his  truth  is  reflefled  with 
clearness  upon  the  soul.  It  is  b^  h.'s  opera- 
tion that  the  characters  of  this  book  are 
made  to.  stand  as  visibly  out  to  the  eye  of 
|he  understanding,  as  the^  do  to  the  eye  of 
the  body ;  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  it 
Is  not  in  the  act  of  looking  away  from  the 
written  revelation,  but  in  the  act  of  looking 
towards  it,  that  the  wished-for  illumination 
will  at  length  come  into  the  mind  of  an 
hiquirer.    Let  your  present  condition  then 
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be  that  of  a  darkness  as  helpless  and  at 
unattainable  as  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
there  still  remains  an  obvious  and  practica* 
ble  direction  which  you  can  be  domg  with 
in  the  mean  time.  You  can  persevere  in 
the  exercise  of  reading  your  Bible.  There 
you  are  at  the  place  of  meeting  etween 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  your  own  spirit. 
You  may  have  to  wait,  as  if  at  the  pool  of 
Siloam ;  but  the  many  calls  of  the  Bible  to 
wait  upon  God,  to  wait  upon  him  with  pa- 
tience,  to  wait  and  to  be  of  good  courage,  all 
prove  that  this  waiting  is  a  frequent  and 
a  familiar  pan  of  that  process  by  which  a 
sinner  finds  his  way  out  of  darkness  into 
the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel. 

And  we  have  also  adverted  already, 
though  in  a  very  general  way,  to  the  dif- 
ference in  point  of  result  between  the  active 
inquiries  of  a  man  who  looks  forward  to 
the  aequisition  of  saving  truth  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  termination  of  his  inquiries, 
and  of  a  man  who  mingles  with  every  per- 
sonal attempt  alter  this  object,  the  exercise 
of  prayer,  and  a  reverential  sense  of  his 
dependence  on  God.  The  latter  is  just  as 
active,  and  just  as  inquisitive  as  the  former 
The  difference  between  them  does  not  lie 
in  the  one  putting  forth  diligence  without 
a  feeling  of  dependence,  and  the  other  feel- 
ing dependence,  without  a  putting  forth  of 
diligence.  He  who  is  in  the  right  path  to- 
wanls  the  attainment  of  light,  combines 
both  these  properties. 

It  is  through  the  avenues  of  a  desirous 
heart  and  of  an  exercised  understanding, 
and  of  sustained  attention,  and  of  faculties 
in  quest  of  truth,  and  labouring  after  the 
possession  of  it,  that  God  sends  into  the 
mind  his  promised  manifestations.  All  this 
exercise  on- the  one  hand,  without  such  an 
acknowledgement  of  him  as  leads  to  prayer, 
will  be  productive  of  nothing  in  the  way 
of  spirituaJ  discernment.  And  prayer,  with- 
out this  exercise,  is  the  mere  form  and 
mockery  of  an  acknowledgement  He  who 
calls  upon  us  to  hearken  diligently,  when 
he  addresses  us  by  a  living  voice,  does  in 
effect  call  upon  us  to  read  and  to  ponder 
diligently  wncn  he  addresses  us  by  a  writ- 
ten message.  To  ask  truth  of  God,  while 
we  neglect  to  do  for  this  object  what  he 
bids  us.  is  in  fact  not  to  recognize  God,  but 
to  insult  him.  It  is  to  hold  out  the  appear- 
ance of  presenting  ourselves  before  him, 
while  we  are  not  doing  it  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  he  has  assigned  for  us.  It 
is  to  iddress  an  imaginary  Being,  whom 
we  have  invested  with  a  character  of  our 
own  conception,  and  not  the  Being  who 
bids  us  search  his  Scriptures,  and  inclin^ 
unto  his  testimonies,  and  stir  ourselves  up 
that  we  may  lay  hold  of  him.  Such  prayer 
is  'utterance,  and  nothing  more.  It  wants 
all  the  substantial  characters  of  prayer.  It 
may  amount  to  the  seeking  i£  those  whc. 
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ihatt  not  be  able  to  enter  the  strailgBta  It 
laUm  thort  o£  tbe  itiiviiig  of  tboee  who  take 
the  khigdom  of  beaten  bf  fbecey  and  of 
Tibom  that  kingdom  8aia4h  Tiolenee; 

He  who  without  prayerlooks  confidently 
forward  to  aucecM  a»  Ibe  fnuft  of  bi»owii 
tiiveetigattoiifl,  ia  net  walfcinf  hiunbly  with 
Cvodi  if  he  were  humble  he  wooid-  pray. 
B4it  whether  is  be  Hbe  naore  humble,  wm> 
joins  with  a  habit  of  prayer  all  thoee  &> 
companfying  circumfllancea  whieh:  €M  hadi 
preseitibed,  or  be  who^  in  negleet  of  these 
ciieumst^cesy  Tenlnrea  himeelf  intor  his 
presence  in  the  language  of  supplication-? 
Ther&  may  be  thesfoow  of  humility  in  oon^ 
iding  the  whole  cause  of  our  spirituai  and 
saving  lUumiRation  totiie  habit  of  praying 
for  it  to  6od.  But  if  God  himself  tells  u^ 
that  we  must  read,  and  seek,  and  meditate, 
then  it  is  no  longer  humiJity  to  keep  by  the 
solitary  exercise  of  pra3ring.  It  is,  in  fact, 
keeping  pertinaciously  by  our  own  way, 
heedless  of  his  will  and  his  way  altogether. 
It  is  approaching  God  in  the  pnde  of  our 
own  understanding.  It  is  detaching,  from 
the  whole  work  of  seeing  after  him-  some 
of  tiiosn  component  parts  whidi  he  himself 
hath  recommended.  In  the  very  act  of 
making  prayer  stand  singly  out  as  alone 
mstrument  of  success,  we  are  in  fact  draw- 
ing the  life  and  the  spirit  out  of  pra^ypr 
itself;  and  causing  it  to  wither intoa  thing 
of  no  power  and  no  significancy  in  the  siglu 
of  God.  It  is  not  the  prayer  of  acknow^ 
ledgement,  unless  it  comes  from  him  who 
acknowledgesthe  will  of  God  in  other  things 
as  well  as  in  prayer;  It  is  not  the  prayer 
of  submission  unless  it  comes  from  the  heart 
of  a  man  who  manifests  a.  prmciple  of  sub^ 
mission  in  all  tilings. 

Thirdly,  We  ought  to  do  all  that  we 
icnow  to  be  God's  will ;  and  to  this  habit  of 
humble  earnest  desirous  reformation,  move 
will  be  given. 

We  trust  that  what  has  been  said  will 
prepare  you  for  the  reception  of  another 
advice  besides  that  of  reading  or  pr&ying 
for  the  attainment  of  tiiat  manifeeiation 
which  you  are  in  quest  of,-^nd  that  is, 
doing.  There  is  an  alarm  raised  in  many 
a  heart  at  the  very  suggestion  of  doing  for 
an  inquirer,  lest^  he  &ouid  be  misM  a»to 
the  ground  of  his  justification';  lest  among: 
the  multitude  or  the  activity  of  his  works, 
he  should  miss  the  truth)  that,  a  man  is  ai&- 
oepted,  not  through  the  works  of  ^e  law,, 
out  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  lest  by  evei^ 
one  performance  of  duty,  he  should  just  be 
adding  another  stone  to  the  fabric  of  a  de- 
lusive confidence,  and  presumptiiouiriy  try 
to  force  his  own  way  to  heaven,  without 
the  recognition  of  the  gospel  or  any  of  its 
peculiarities.  Now,  doing  stands  precisely 
m  the  same  relation  to  prayer  that  reading 
docs.  Without  the  one  or  the  other  it  is 
the  prayer  either  of  presumption  or  hypo- 


crisy. If  he  both  read  and  pray,  it  is  fti 
more  likely  that  fa«  will  be  broushc  oote  the 
condition  of  a  man  being  jtistmed  through 
Iftith-  in  Christ  thaen  tl»t  he  will  rest  ha 
bofies  before  God  in  the  mere  exercise  ol 
leadiM  If  he  both  do  aod  pray,  it  is  fai 
mwe  likely  thail  he  will  eeme  to  be  esta 
Mished  in  the  riphlieousness  of  Christy-  as 
tto  foaadatieft  of  all  his  trust,  than  that  he 
wiU  rest  upon  his  own  righteousness.  For 
a  nan  to  give  op  sin'  at  the  outiset,  is  just  to 
do*  wimt  Sad-  wUls  him  at  the  outitet.  For  a 
man  at  the  commencement  of  h»  inqsiries, 
to  be  strenuous  in  the  relinquishment  of  all 
thai  be  kno«ws  to  be  evil,  is  just  to  enter  oo 
the  path  of  apimiach  towards  Christ,  in-  the 
very  wi^  that  Christ  demres  him.~  He  who 
eometl^  unto  me  must  forsake  dlU  For  a 
man  to  put-fonfo  an  immediate  hand  to  the 
doing  of  the  commandments,  while  he  u 
gro^ng  his  way  towards  a  firm  basis  on 
which-  iie  might  rear  his  security  before 
Oody  is  not  to  deviate  or  diverge  from  the 
Saviour.  He  may  do<  it  with  an  eye  of  mort 
intense  earnestness  towards  the  Saviour, — 
and  while  the  artificial  inllrpreter  of  Christ's 
doei;rine  holds  him  to  be  wrong,  Christ  him- 
self may  reoognioe  him  to  be  one  of  thole 
who  keep  hie  sayings,  and  to  whom  there- 
fore hei^kiida  pledged  to  manifest  himself 
The  matt  in  &ct  by  strenuously  doing,  i» 
just  the  more  significantly  and  the  more 
energetically  pmying.  He  is  adding  one  in- 
gredient to  the  business  of  seeking,  without 
which  the  other  ingredient  would  be  in 
God's  sight  an  abomination..  He  is  strug- 
gling against  all  regard  to  iniquity  in  his 
heart;  seeing  that  if  he  have  this  regard  God 
will  not  hear  him.  To  say.  that  it  is  danger- 
oua  to  tell  a  man  in  these  circumstances  to 
do,  lest  he  rest  in  his  doings,  and  fall  short 
of  thO'  Saviour,  is  to  say,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  pJaceaman  on  the  road  to  his 
wished^for  home,  last,  when  he  has  got  upon 
the  road,  he  should  stand  still  and  be  satisfied. 
The  more,  in  fact,  that  the  man's  conscience 
iaexerciseid  andenlightened  (and  what  more 
fitted  than  wilful  sin  to  deafen  the  voice  of 
conseience  altogether  ?)  the  less  wiU  it  let 
him  alone,  and  the  more  will  it  urge  him 
onward  to  that  righteousness  which  is  the 
only  one  commensurate  to  God's  law,  and 
in  which  alone  the  holy  and  inflexible  God 
can  look  upon  him  with  complacency.  Le< 
him*  humbly  betake  himself,  then,  to  the 
prescribed  path  of  reading,  and  prayer,  and 
obvious  reformation,^— and  let  us  see  if  there 
do  not  evolve  upon  his  mind,  in  the  prosecih 
tion  of  it,  the  worthlessness  of  all  that  man 
can  do  for  his  meritorious  acceptaiice  with 
the  Lawgiver — asul  the  deep  ungodliness 
of  character  which  adheres  to  him — ^and 
the  suitableness  of  Christ's  atonement  to  all 
his  felt  necessities,  and  all  his  moral  aspi- 
rations— and  the  need  in  which  he  stands 
of  a  regenerating  infiuence,  to  make  him  9 
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willing  and  a  spiritual  sutijeet  of  God.  htit 
iis  see  whether,  though  the  light  whieh  he 
at  length  receives  be  menrellous,  the  way  is 
not  plain  whieh  leads  to  it;  and  whether 
though  nature  he  compassed  about  with  a 
darkness  which  no  power  of  nature  can 
dissipate, — there  is  not  a  clear  and  obvious 
procedure,  by  the  steps  of  which  the  most 
alienated  of  her  children  may  be  carried  on- 
wards to  all  the  manifestation  of  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  and  to  the  diseemment  of  «3i 
its  mysteries. 

Though  to  the  natural  eye,  then,  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  be  not  plain,  the  way  is  plain 
tty  which  we  arrive  at  it.  Though,  ere  we 
see  the  things  of  Christ,  the  l^irit  must 
take  of  them  and  eftiow  them  unto  us,—- yet 
this  Spirit  deals  out  such  admonhionstoall, 
that,  if  we  follow  them,  he  will  not  cease  to 
enlarge,  and  to  extend  his  teaching,  till  we 
have  obtained  a  saving  illumination.  He  is 
dven  to  those  who  obey  him.  He  abandons 
tnose  who  resist  him.  When  conscience 
tells  us  to  read,  and  to  pray,  and  to  reform, 
it  is  he  who  is  prompting  this  foculty.  It  is 
he  who  is  sending  through  this  organ,  the 
whispers  of  his  own  voice  to  the  ear  of  the 
inner  man.  If  we  go  along  with  the  move- 
ment, he  will  follow  it  up  by  other  move- 
pients.  He  will  visit  him  who  is  the  willing 
subject  of  his  first  influences  bv  higher  de- 
monstrations. He  will  carry  Jbrward  his 
own  work  in  the  heart  of  that  man,  who, 
while  acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  his 
own  moral  sense,  is  in  fact  actinff  In  con- 
formity to  the  warnings  of  this  kind  and 
faithful  monitor.  So  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  connect  his  very  first  impulses  on  the 
mind  of  that  inquirer.  Who,  under  the  reign 
of  earnestness,  has  set  himself  to  read  his 
Bible,  and  to  knoctc  with  importunity  at  the 
door  of  heaven,  and  to  forsake  the  evil  of 
his  ways,  and  to  turn  him  to  the  practice 
of  all  that  he  knows  to  he  right, — the  Spirit 
will  connect  these  incipient  measures  of  a 
seeker  af\er  S^ion,  with  the  aequirement  of 
wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ. 

Let  it  not  be  said,  then,  that  because  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  is  shfouded  m  mystery 
to  the  general  eye  of  the  worM,  it  is  such  a 
mystery  as  renders  H  Inaceenible  to  the 
men  of  the  world.  Even  to  them  does'  the 
trumpet  of  invitation  blow  a  certain  sound. 
They  may  not  yet  see  the  arcana  of  the 
temple,  but  they  may  see  the  road  whieh 
j^ads  to  the  temple.  If  they  are  never  to 
obtain  admission  there,  it  is  not  because 
they  cannot,  but  because  they  will  not, 
come  to  it.  "Ye  will  not  come  to  me,** 
wys  the  Saviour,  "that  ye  might  have  life," 
Reading,  and  prayer,  and  reformation,  these 
are  al  obvious  thmgs;  and  it  is  the  neglect 
of  these  olwious  things  which  involves  them 
in  the  guilt  and  the  ruin  of  those  who  ne- 
flect  the  great  salvation.  This  salvation  » 


to  be  fimnd  of  those  who  seek  after  it  The 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  hi  life  everlasting,  is  a  knowledge 
open  and  acquirable  to  all.  And,  on  the 
day  of  jndgWient,  there  will  not  be  found  a 
single  instance  Of  a  man  condemned  be- 
cause of  unbelief,  who  sought  to  the  utter* 
most  of  his  oppcmunities ;  and  eyrnced  the 
earnestness  of  his  desire  after  ()eace  witii 
God,  by  doing  all  that  he  might  have  done, 
and  hy  being  all  that  he  iiiight  have  been. 

Be  assured,  then,  that  it  wUi  be  for  wani 
of  seeking,  if  you  do  not  find,  it  will 
be  for  want  of  learning,  if  you  are  not 
taught.  It  will  be  for  want  of  obedience 
to  the  movements- of  your  own  conscience, 
if  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  prompts  and  who 
sthnulates  the  conscience  to  all  its  move* 
ments,  be  not  poured  upon  you,  in  one  large 
and  convincing  manifestation.  It  may  still 
be  the  day  of  small  things  with  you*«-a  day 
despised  by  the  accomplished  adepts  of  a 
systematic  and  articled  theology.  But  God 
will  not  de^se  It  He  will  not  leai'c  your 
longings  for  ever  unsatisfied.  He  will  not 
keep  you  standing  always  at  the  threshold 
of  vain  desires  and  abortive  endeavours. 
That  iaith,  which  is  the  gilt  of  God,  you 
have  already  attained,  in  a  degree,  if  you 
have  obtained  a  general  conviction  of  the 
importance  and  the  reality  of  the  whole 
matter.  He  wttl  increase  that  faith.  Act 
up  to  the  hffhx  that  you  have  gotten  by 
readhng  earnestly,  and  praying  importu- 
nately, and  striving  laboriously, — and  to 
you  more  will  be  given*  You  will  at  length 
obtain  a  clear  and  satisfying  impression 
of  the  things  of  God,  and  Uie  things  of 
salvation.  Chr'ist  will  be  recognised  in  all 
his  power  and  in  all  his  preciousness.  You 
will  know  what  it  Is  to  be  established  upon 
him.  The  natural  legality  of  your  hearts 
will  give  way  to  the  pure  doctrine  of  accep- 
tance wKh  God,  through  faith  in  the  bltod 
of  a  cmcifled  Saviour.  The  sanctifying  in- 
fluenee  of  snch  a  fhhh  will  not  merely  be 
talked  of  in  .word,  but  be  esperieneed  in 
power;  and  you  will  evince  that  you  are 
Ood^  workmani^ip  in  Christ  Jeans,  by 
your  abounding  in  aU  those  fruits  of  righ- 
teousness which  are  through  him,  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  Father. 

H.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  mysteries  of  the  gospe 
are^  in  many  cases,  evolved  upon  the 
mmd  in  a  clear  and  convincing  manlforta- 
tion. 

And  here  let  It  he  distmotly  understood, 
that  the  way  in  many  eases  may  be  very 
fhr  tfom  the  way  in  all  eases.  The  expe- 
rience of  convMs  is  «:ceedingly  vark>us,*- 
nor  do  we  know  a  more  frequent,  and  al 
the  same  time  a  more  groundless  cause  of 
anxiety,  than  that  by  which  the  muid  of  an 
inquirer  is  often  harassed,  when  lie  al* 
tempts  to  realize  the  very  process  hv  whiok 
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ano:her  has  been  called  out  of  darkness  to 
the  marvellous  light  of  the  gospel. 

R  eferring,  then,  to  those  grounds  of  mys- 
teriousness  which  we  have  fdready  specified 
In  a  former  discourse, — God  nlay  so  mani- 
fest himself  to  the  mind  ctf  an  inquirer,  as 
to  convince  him,  that  all  those  analogies  of 
common  life  which  are  taken  from  the  re- 
lation of  a  servant  to  his  master,  or  of  a 
son  to  his  father,  or  of  a  subject  to  his  sove- 
reign, utterly  fail  in  the  case  of  man,  as  he 
s  by  nature,  in  relation  to  his  God.  A  ser- 
vant may  discharge  all  his  obligations ;  a 
aon  may  acquit  himself  of  all  his  duties,  or 
may,  with  his  oocasional  failures,  and  his 
occasional  chastisements,  still  keep  his 
place  in  the  instinctive  affection  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  a  subject  may  persevere  in  un- 
seduced  loyalty  to  the  -earthly  government 
under  which  he  lives.  But  tne  glaring  and 
the  demonstrable  fact  with  regard  to  man, 
viewed  as  a  creature,  is,  that  the  habit  of 
his  heart  is  one  continued  habit  of  dsslike 
and  resistance  to  the  Creator  who  gave  him 
birth. 

The  earthly  master  may  have  all  those 
services  rendered  to  which  he  has  a  right, 
and  so  be  satisfied.  The  earthly  father  may 
have  all  the  devoted ness,  and  all  the  attach- 
ment from  his  family,  which  he  can  desire, 
and  so  be  satisfied.  The  earthly  sovereign 
may  have  all  that  allegiance  from  a  loyal 
subject,  who  pays  his  taxes,  and  never 
transgresses  his  laws,  which  Ufe  expects  or 
3ares  for,  and  so  be  satisfied.  But  go  up- 
ward from  them  to  the  Grod  who  made  us, — 
U)  the  God  who  keeps  us, — to  the  God  in 
whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being, — to  the  God  whose  care  and  whose 
presence  are  ever  surrounding  us,  who, 
from  morning  to  night,  and  from  night 
to  morning,  watches  over  us,  and  tends  us 
while  we  sleep,  and  guides  us  in  our  waking 
m#ments,  and  follows  us  to  the  business  of 
the  world,  and  brings  us  back  in  safety  to 
our  homes,  and  never  for  a  single  instant 
of  time  withdraws  from  us  Uie  superintend- 
ence of  an  eye  that  never  slumbers,  and  of 
a  hand  that  is  never  weary.  Now,  all  we 
require  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  claims  of 
such  a  God.  Does  he  ask  too  much,  when 
he  asks  the  affections  of  a  heart  that  receives 
!ts  every  beat,  and  its  every  movement, 
from  the  impulse  of  his  power?  Does  he 
ask  too  much,  when  he  asks  the  devoted- 
ness  of  a  life,  which  owes  its  every  hour 
and  its  eveiy  moment  to  him,  whose  right 
hand  preserves  us  continually?  Has  he 
no  right  to  complain,  when  he  knocks  at  the 
door  of  our  hearts,  and  trying  to  possess 
himself  of  the  1  )ve  and  the  confidence  of 
his  own  creatures,  he  finds  that  all  their 
thoughts,  and  all  tneir  pursuits,  and  all 
likings,  are  utterly  oway  from  him?  Is 
: here*  ho  truth,  and  na  justice  in  the  charge 
j^hich  he  prefers  agaiml  us, — when,  siur- 


I  rounded  as  we  are  by  the  gifts  of  nature 
and  of  providence,  all  of  which  are  his,  the 
giver  is  meanwhile  forgotten,  and,  amid  the 
enjoyments  of  his  bounty,  we  live  without 
him  in  the  world.  If  it  indeed  be  true,  thai 
it  is  his  sun  which  lights  us  on  our  path,  and 
his  earth  on  which  we  tread  so  firmly,  and 
his  air  which  circulates  a  freshness  around 
our  dwellings,  and  his  rain  which  produces 
all  the  luxuriance  that  is  spread  around  us, 
and  drops  upon  every  field  the  smiling  pro 
mise  of  abundance  for  all  the  wants  of  his 
dependent  children, — if  all  this  be  true,  can 
it  at  the  same  time  be  right,  that  this  all- 
providing  God  should  have  so  little  a  place 
in  our  remembrance?  that  the  whole  mar 
should  be  otherwise  engaged  than  with  a 
sense  of  him,  and  the  habitual  exercise  of 
acknowledgment  to  him  ?  that  in  fact  the 
full  play  of  his  regards  should  be  expended 
on  the  things  which  are  formed,  and  through 
the  whole  system  of  his  conduct  and  his 
affairs,  there  should  be  so  utter  a  neglect  of 
him  who  formed  them?  Surely  if  this  be 
the  true  description  of  man,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  heart  in  reference  to  God,  then 
it  is  a  case  of  too  peculiar  a  nature  to  be 
illustrated  by  any  of  the  analogies  of  human 
society.  It  must  be  taken  up  on  its  own 
grounds;  and  should  the  injured  and  of- 
fended liiwgiver  offer  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  any  communication,  it  is  our  part  hum 
bly  to  listen  and  implicitly  to  follow  it. 

And  here  it  is  granted,  that  amongst  the 
men  who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  com- 
munication,  you  meet  with  the  better  and 
the  worse;  and  that  there  is  an  obvious 
line  of  distinction  which  marks  off  the  base 
and  the  worthless  amongst  them,  from  those 
of  them  who  are  the  valuable  and  the  ac- 
complished members  of  society.  And  vet 
do  we  aver  that  one  may  step  over  that  une 
and  not  be  nearer  than  he  was  to  God, — 
that,  between  the  men  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  Him  who  created  them,  there  lies  an 
untrodden  gulf  of  separation, — that,  with 
all  the  justice  which  rules  their  transac- 
tions, and  all  the  honour  which  animates 
their  bosoms,  and  all  the  compassion  which 
warms  their  hearts,  and  streams  forth 
either  in  tears  of  pity,  or  in  acts  of  kind- 
ness, upon  the  miserable, — with  all  these 
virtues,  which  they  do  have,  and  which 
serve  both  to  bless  and  to  adorn  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  there  is  one  virtue,  which, 
prior  to  the  reception  ai\d  the  influence  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  they  most  assuredly 
do  not  have, — they  are  utterly  devoid  of 
godliness.  They  have  no  desire,  and  nc 
inclination  towards  God.  There  may  be 
the  dread  of  him,  and  the  oi^asional  re- 
membrance of  him ;  but  there  is  no  afiec- 
tion  for  him. 

This  is  the  charge  which  we  carry  round 

amongst  all  the  son<«  and  daughters  of 

!  Adam,  who  have  not  submitted  tliemselves 
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V )  tlie  only  name  hat  is  given  under  hea- 
*v  ft  whereby  men  c^  be  saved.    We  are 
not  denying  that  the  persons  of  some  of 
them  are  dignified  by  tne  more  respectable 
attributes  of  character ;  and  that,  from  the 
persons  of  others  of  them,  there  are  beau- 
teously  reflected  the  more  amiable  and  en- 
dearing attributes  of  character.    But  we 
affirm,  that  with  all  these  random  varieties 
of  moral  exhibition  which  are  to  be  found — 
the  principle  of  loyalty  to  God  has  lost 
the  hold  of  a  presiding  influence  over  all 
the  children  oi  our  degraded  and  undone 
nature.    We  ask  you  to  rx)llect  all  the  scat- 
tered remnants  o[  what  is  great,  and  of 
what  is  graceful  in  accomplishments  that 
may  have  survived  the  fall  of  our  first  pa- 
rents ;  and  we  pronounce,  of  the  whole  as- 
semblage," that  they  go  not  to  alleviate,  by 
one  iota,  the  burden  of  that  controversy 
which  lies  between  God  and  their  posterity, 
— that  throughout  all  the  ranks  and  diver- 
sities of  character  which  prevail  in  the 
world,  there  is  one  pervading  affection  of 
enmity  to  him ;  that  the  man  of  talents  for- 
gets that  he  has  nothing  which  he  did  not 
receive,  and  so,  courting  by  some  lofty  en- 
terprize  of  mind,  the  gaze  of  this  world's 
admiration,  he   renounces  his   God,  and 
makes  an  idol  of  his  fame, — that  the  man 
of  ambition  feels  not  how  subordinate  he  is 
to  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  his  Cre- 
ator, but  turning  away  all  his  reverence 
from  him,  falls  down  to  the  idol  of  power, — 
that  the  man  of  avarice  withdraws  all  his 
trust  from  the  living  God,  and,  embarkinff 
all  his  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and 
all  his  security  in  the  possession  of  them, 
he  makes  an  idol  of  wealth, — that,  descend- 
ing from  these  to  the  average  and  the  every- 
day members  of  our  world's  population,  we 
see  each  walking  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes, 
with  every  wish  directed  to  the  objects  of 
time,  and  every  hope  bounded  by  its  anti- 
cipations :  and,  amid  all  the  love  they  bear 
to  their  families,  and  all  the  diligence  they 
give  to  their  business,  and  all  the  homage 
of  praise  and  attachment  they  obtaiil  from 
their  friends,  are  thev  so  surrounded  by  the 
influehces  of  what  13  seen  and  what  is  sen- 
nble,  that  the  invir,ible  God  is  scarcely  ever 
bought  of,  and   his  character  not  at  all 
dwelt  on  with  delight,  and  his  will  never 
admitted  to  on  habitual  and  a  practical  as- 
cendency over  their  conduct,  so  as  to  make 
it  true  of  all,  and  of  every  one  of  us,  that 
there  is  none  who  understandeth,  and  none 
who  seekcth  after  God. 

Now.  if  a  man  do  not  see  this  case  made 
out  against  himself  in  all  its  enormity,  he 
will  feel  that  the  man  who  talks  of  it,  and 
who  proposes  the  gospel  application  to  it, 
lalketh  mysteriously.  If  the  Spirit  have 
not  convinced  him  of  sin,  and  he  have 
not  learned  to  submit  his  character  to 


the  lofty  standard  of  a  law  which  cffert 
to  subordinate  to  the  will  of  God,  nol 
merely  the  whole  habit  of  his  outward  hi»< 
tory,  but  also  the  whole  habit  of  his  fnward 
affections,  both  the  disease  and  the  remedy 
are  alike  unknown. to  him.  His  character 
may  be  fair  and  respectable  in  the  eyes  of 
men;  but  it  will  not  curry  upon  it  one 
feature  of  that  spirituality  and  holines.s,  and 
relish  for  those  exercises  that  have  God  for 
their  immediate  object,  which  assimilate 
men  to  angels,  and  make  them  meet  for 
the  joys  of  eternity.  His  morality  will  be 
the  morality  of  life,  and  his  virtues  will  be 
the  virtues  of  the  world ;  and  all  the  mys- 
tery of  a  parable,  or  of  a  dark  saying  will 
appear  to  hang  over  the  terms  and  the  ex- 
planations of  that  gospel,  against  the  light  of 
which,  the  god  of  this  world  blindeth  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  not. 

Lefus  therefore  reflect  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  gospel  look 
so  mysterious,  is  just  the  feeling  which  na- 
ture has  of  its  own  sufliciency;  and,  that 
you  may  renounce  this  delusive   feeling 
altogether,  we  ask  you  to  think,  how  totally 
destitute  you  are  of  that  whic    God  chiefly 
requires  of  you.  He  requires  your  heart,  and 
we  venture  to  say  of  every  man  amongst  you, 
who  has  heretofore  lived  in  neglect  of  the 
great  salvation,  that  his  heart,  with  all  its  ob- 
jects and  affections,  is  away  from  God, — that 
it  is  not  a  sense  of  obligation  to  him  which 
forms  the  habitual  and  the  presiding  in- 
fluence of  its  movements, — that  therefore 
every  day  and  every  hour  of  your  history 
in  the  world,  accumulates  upon  you  the 
guilt  of  a  disobedience  of  a  far  deeper  and 
more   offensive  character  than  even  the 
disobedience  of  your  more  notorious  and 
external  violations.     There  is  ever  with 
you,  lying  folded  in  the  recesses  of  your 
bosom,  and  pervading  the  whole  system 
both  of  your  desires  and  your  doings,  that 
which  gives  to  sin  all  its  turpitude,  and  all 
its  moral  hideousness  in  the  sight  of  God. 
There  is  a  rooted  preference  of  the  creature 
to  the  Creator.     There  is  a  full  desire 
afler  the  gift,  and  a  listless  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  giver.  There  is  an  utter  devoted* 
ness,  in  one  shape  or  other,  to  the  world 
that  is  to  be  burnt  up, — and  an  utter  forget- 
fulnessj  amid  all  your  forms,  and  all  your 
decencies,  of  him  who  endureth  for  ever. 
There  is  that  universal  attribute  of  the  car- 
nal mind — enmity  against  God;  and  we 
aflirm  that,  with  this  distaste  in  your  hearts 
towards  him,  you,  on  every  principle  of  a 
spiritual  and  intelligent  morality,'  are  as 
chargeable    with    rebellion   against   your 
Maker,  as  if  some  apostate  angel  had  been 
your  champion,  and  you  warred  with  God, 
under  the  waving  standards  of  deflahce. 
It  was  to  clear  away  the  guilt  of  this  mon- 
strous iniquity  that  Christ  died.    It  was  to 
make  U  possible  for  God,  with  his  truth 
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and  ail  the  high  attributes  of  his       nal  and 
unchangeable  nature  unimpaired,  to  hold 
out  forgiveness  to  the  world, — that  propi- 
tiation was  made  through  the  blood  of  bis 
own  son,  even  that  God  might  be  just 
while  the  jastifier  of  them  who  believe  ir« 
Jesus.    It  is  to  make  it  possible  for  man  to 
love  the  Being  whom  nature  taught  him  to 
hate  and  to  ii^r,  that  God  now  lifts,  from 
his  mercy-seat,  a  voice  of  the  most  beseech- 
ing tenderness,  and  smiles  upon  the  world 
as  Grod  in  Christ,  reooncilin|(  the  world  unto 
himself,  and  not  Imputing  unto  them  their 
trespasses.  It  was  utterly  to  shift  the  moral 
constitution  of  our,  minds,— an  achievement 
beyond  any  power  of  humanity, — that  the 
Saviour,  after  he  d  ied  and  rose  again,  obtained 
the  promise  of  the  FaUier,  even  that  Spirit, 
through  whom  alone  the  fixed  and  radical 
disease  of  nature  can  be  done  away.    And 
thus,  by  the  ministration  of  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  does  he  undertake  not  only 
to  improve  but  to  change  us, — ^not  only  to 
repair  but  to  re-make  us, — not  only  to 
amend  our  evil  works,  but  to  create  us  I 
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anew  unto  ^ood  works,  that  we  may  be  the 
workmanship  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  oui 
Lord.    These  are  the  leading  and  essential 
peculiarities  of  the  New  Testament.    This 
18  the  truth  of  Christ ;  though  to  the  gene- 
ral mind  of  the  world  it  is  the>  truSi  ol 
Christ  in  a  mystery.    These  are  the  panh 
bles  which  the  commissioned  messengers 
of  grace  are  to  deal  out  to  the  sinful  cK  Idren 
of  Adam, — and  dark  as  they  may  appear 
or  disgusting  as  they  may  sound  in  the  ears 
of  those  who  think  that  they  are  rich,  and 
have  need  of  nothing,  the^  are  the  very  ar- 
ticles upon  which  hope  is  made  to  beam 
on  the  heart  of  a  converted  sinner, — and 
peace  is  restored  to  him,-~^and  acceptance 
with  God  is  secured  by  the  terms  of  an  un- 
alterabit  covenant, — and    the  only  efieo- 
tive  instruments  of  a  vital  and  substantial 
reformation  are  provided  ;  so  that  he  who 
before  was  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  is 
quickened  together  with  Christ,  and  made 
alive  unto  God,  and  renewed  again  aAer 
his  image,  and  enabled  to  make  constant 
progress  in  all  the  graces  of  a  holy  and 
spiritual  obedience. 


SERMON  IV. 
An  Eitimate  of  the  MaraHty  thai  i$  wUhmU  GoUinesB, 

^!f  1  wash  myself  whh  snow  witer,  tiid  mtke  ny  hands  never  so  clean :  YeC  shah  thcw  plunge  me  in  the 
ditch,  and  mine  own  cloches  shall  abhor  me.  For  he  is  not  a  nan,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  Answer  hoi^ 
and  wo  should  come  tocether  in  jodtmenL  Neidier  is  thme  any  day'Mnan  betwixt  us, that  might  ley  bin 
hand  upon  us  both/*--vo6  ijl.SQ    Sl. 


To  the  people  of  every  Christian  coun- 
try the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  between  God 
and  man  is  familiarized  by  long  possession ; 
though  to  many  of  them  it  be  nothing  more 
than  the  familiarity  of  a  name  recognized 
Bs  a  well-known  sound  by  the  ear,  without 
sending  one  fruitful  or  substantial  thought 
into  the  understanding.  For,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  listless  acquiescence  of  the 
mind  in  a  doctrine,  to  the  statement  or  to 
the  explanation  of  which  it  has  been  long 
habituated,  is  a  very  diAferent  thing  from 
the  actual  hold  which  the  mind  takes  of  the 
dkictrine, — insomuch  that  it  is  verv  possible 
lor  a  man  to  be  a  lover  of  orthodoxy,  and 
to  sit  with  complacency  under  its  ministers, 
and  to  be  revolted  by  the  heresies  of  those 
who  would  either  darken  or  deny  any  of 
lis  articles, — and,  in  a  word,  to  be  mOst  te- 
ttacious  ki  his  preference  wr  that  form  of 
words  to  which  he  lias  been  accustomed ; 
^hile  to  the  meanmg  of  the  words  them- 
selves, the  whole  man  is  in  a  state  of  entire 
dormnncy;  and  ddighted  though  he  really 
be  by  thn  utterance  of  the  truth,  exhibits 
not  in  his  person,  or  in  his  history,  one 


{evidence  of  that  practical  ascendency  whidi 
Christian  truth  is  sure  to  exert  over  the 
h^rt  and  the  habits  of  every  genuine  bo 
liever. 

In  the  midst  01  all  that  dimness,  and  all 
this  indolence  about  the  realities  of  salva- 
tion, it  is  refreshing  to  view  the  workings 
of  a  mind  that  is  in  earnest ;  and  of  a  miiMt 
too,  which,  instead  of  being  mechanically 
carried  forward  in  the  track  of  a  prescribed 
or  authoritative  orthodoxy,  is  prompted  to 
all  its  aspirations  by  a  deep  feeling  of  guilt, 
and  o.  necessity.  Such  we  conceive  to  haf 
been  the- mind  of  Job,  to  whom  the  doc* 
trine  of  a  Redeemer  had  not  been  explicitly 
unfolded,  but  who  seems  at  times  to  have 
been  iavou  ed  with  a  prophetic  glimpse  of 
him  through  the  light  of  a  dim  and  distant 
futurity.  Tlie  state  of  his  body,  covered  as 
it  was  with  disease,  makes  him  an  object 
of  sympathy.  But  there  is  a  still  deepet 
and  more  a  active  sympathy  excited  b> 
the  state  of  his  soul,  labouring  under  the 
visitation  of  a  hand  that  was  to<i  heavy  foi 
him ;  railed  out  to  combHt  with  God,  and 
struggling  to  maintain  it  *,   at  one  ttme^ 
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tempted  to  measure  the  justice  of  his  cause 
with  the  righteousness  of  Heaven's  dis- 
pensations ;  at  another,  closing  his  com- 
plaint with  the  murmurs  of  a  despeiring  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  at  length  brought,  through 
all  the  varieties  of  an  exercised  and  agitated 
spirit,  to  submit  himself  to  God,  and  to  re- 
pent in  dust  and. in  ashes. 

There  is  a  darkness  in  the  book  of  Job. 
He,  at  one  time,  undev  the  soreness  of  his 
calamity,  gives  way  to  impatience ;  and,  at 
another,  he  seems  to  recall  the  hasty  utter- 
ai^e  of  his  more  distempered  moments. 
He,  in  one  place,  fills  his  mouth  with  argu- 
ments ;  and,  in  another,  he  appears  willing 
to  surrender  them  all,  and  to  decline  the 
unequal  struggle  of  man  contending  with 
bis  Maker.  He  is  evidently  oppressed 
throughout  by  a  feeling  of  want,  without 
the  full  understanding  of  an  adequate  or  an 
appropriate  remedy.  Now,  it  does  give  a 
higher  sense  of  the  value  of  this  remedy, 
when  we  are  made  to  witness  the  unsatis- 
fied 1  )ngings  of  one  who  lived  in  a  dark  and 
early  period  of  the  world, — when  we  hear 
him  telling,  as  he  does  in  these  verses,' 
where  the  '  soreness  lies,  and  obscurely 
guessing  at  the  ministration  that  is  suited 
to  it, — nor  do  we  know  a  s'mgle  passage  of 
the  Bible  which  carries  home  with  greater 
effect  the  necessity  of  a  Mediator,  than  that 
where  Job,  on  his  restless  bed,  is  set  beftM^ 
us,  wearying  himself  in  the  hopeless  task  of 
arguing  with  God,  and  calling  for  some 
day's-man  betwixt  them  who  might  lay  his 
hand  upon  them  both. 

The  afflictions  which  were  heaped  upon 
Job  made  him  doubt  his  acceptance  with 
his  Maker.  This  was  the  great  burden  of 
his  complaint,  and  the  recovery  of  this  ac- 
ceptance was  the  theme  of  many  a  fruit- 
less and  fatiguing  speculation.  We  have 
one  of  these  speculations  in  the  verses 
which  are  now  submitted  to  you ;  and  as 
they  are  four  in  number,  so  there  is  suoh  a 
distinction  in  the  subjects  of  them,  that  the 
passage  naturally  resolves  itself  into  four 
separate  topics  of  illustration.  In  the  30th 
verse,  we  have  an  expedient  proposed  by 
Job,  for  the  pupose  of  obtaining  the  accept- 
ance which  he  longed  after:  '^If  I  wash 
myself  with  snow  water,  and* make  my 
hands  never  so  clean."  In  the  31st  versie, 
we  have  the  inefficacy  qf.  this  expedient ; 
<*  Yet  Shalt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch,  and 
mine  own  clothes  shall  abhor  me."  In  the 
32d  verse,  he  gives  the  reason  of  this  ineffi- 
cacy;  "  For  he  is  not  man,  as  i  am,  that  I 
should  answer  him,  and  we  should  come 
together  in  judgment."  And  in  the  33d 
verse,  he  intimates  to  us  the  right  expedient, 
.  under  the  form  of  complaining  that  he  him- 
self has  not  the  benefit  of  it :  ^  Neither  is 
there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might 
^ay  his  hand  upon  us  both." 

I.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  even 
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a  mistaken  efficacy  should  be  ascribed  tr 
snow  water,  in  the- country  of  Job's  resi- 
dence, where  snow,  if  ever  it  fell  at  alL^ 
must  hikve  fallen  rarely,  at  very  extraordi- 
narv  seasons,  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  his  neighbourhood.  This  rarity,  added 
to  its  unsiUlied  whiteness,  might  have  given 
currency  to  an  idea  of  its  efficacy  as  a  puri- 
fier, beyond  what  actually  belonged  to  it. 
Certain  it  is,  too,  that  snow  water,  like 
water  deposited  from  the  atmosphere,  in 
any  other  form,  does  not  po6i«ss  that  hard- 
ness which  is  often  to  be  met  with  in  spring 
water.  But  however  this  be,  and  whether 
the  popular  notion  of  the  purifying  virtues 
of  snow  water,  taken  up  by  Job,  be  well 
founded  or  not,  we  have  here  an  expedient 
suggested  for  making  the  hands  clean,  and 
the  man  pure  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God, — a  method  proposed  within  the  reach 
of  man^  and  which  man  can  perform,  for 
making  himself  an  object  of  complacency 
to  his  Maker  J  a  method,  too,  which  is  quite 
efTectual  for  beautifying  all  that  meets  the 
discernment  of  the  outward  eye,  and  which 
is  here  set  before  us  as  connected  with  the 
object  of  caining  the  eye  of  that  high  and 
heavenly  Witness,  with  whom  we  have  to 
do*  This  is  what  we  understand  to  be  re- 
presentai  by  washing  with  snow  water 
It  comprehends  all  that  man  can  do  for 
washing  himself,  and  for  making  himself 
clean  in  the  sight  of  God.  Job  complains 
of  the  fruitlessness  of  this  expedient,  and 
perhaps  mineles  with  his  complaints  the 
reproaches  of  a  spirit  that  was  not  yet  sub- 
dued to  entire  acquiescence  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  God.  Let  us  try  to  examine 
this  mattef)  and,  if  possible,  ascertain  whe- 
ther man  is  able^  on  the  utmost  stretch  of 
his  powers  and  of  his  performances,  to  make 
himself  an  object  of  approbation  to  his 
Judge. 

Without  entering  into  the  metaphysical 
controversy  about  the  extent  or  the  freedom 
of  human  agency,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
there  is  a  plain  and  a  popular  understanding 
on  the  subject  of  what  man  can  do  and  of 
what  he  cannot  do.  We  wish  to  proceed 
on  this  understanding  for  the  present,  and 
to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  exaimples.  Should 
it  be  asked,  if  a  man  can  keep  his  hands 
from  stealing,  it  would  be  the  unhesitating 
answer  of  almost  every  one  that  he  can  ds 
it)— ^and  tf  he  can  keep  his  tongue  froir 
lying,  that  he  can  do  it,—- and  if  he  can  con 
strain  his  feet  to  carry  him  every  Sabbath 
to  the  house  of  God,  tiiat  he  can  do  this 
also,-«and  if  he  can  tithe  his  income,  or 
even  reducing  himself  to  the  necessaries  of 
life,  make  over  the  mighty  sacrifice  of  all 
the  remainder  to  the  poor,  tiiat  it  is  certainly 
possible  for  him  to  doit, — and  if  he  can 
keep  a  guard  upon  -his  lips,  so  that  not  one 
whisper  of  malignity  shall  escape  from 
them,  that  he  can  also  prescribe  this  task  tc 
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himself,  and  u  able  to  perform  it, — and  if 
he  can  read  much'  of  his  Bible,  and  utter 
many  prayers  in  private,  that  he  can  do  it, 
— and  if  he  can  assemble  his  family  on  the 
morning  and  the  evening  of  every  day,  and 
go  through  the  worship  of  God  along  with 
them,  that  all  this  he  can  do, — ^that  all  this 
lies  within  the  compass  of  human  agency. 

Let  any  one  man  do,  then,  what  all  men 
(hink  it  possible  for  him  to  do,  and  he  will 
wear  upon  his  person  the  visible  exhibition 
of  much  to  recommend  him  to  the  favoura- 
ble judgment  of  his' fellows.  He  will  be 
guilty  of  no  one  transgression  a^inst  the 
peace  and  order  of  society.  He  will  be  cor- 
rect, and  regular,  and  completely  inoffen- 
sive. He  will  contribute  many  a  deed  of 
positive  beneficence  to  the  welmre  of  those 
around  him ;  and  may  even,  on  thetstrength 
of  his  many  decencies,  and  many  observa- 
tions, hold  out  an  aspect  of  religiousness  to 
the  general  eye  of  the  world.  There  will 
be  a  wide  and  most  palpable  distinction  of 
character  between  him,  and  those  who,  at 
large  from  the  principle  of  self-eontrol,  re- 
sign themselves  to  the  impulse  of  every 
present  temptation;  and  are  either  intem- 
perate, or  dishonest,  or  negligent  of  ordi- 
nances, just  as  habit,  or  the  urgency  of  their 
feelings  and  their  circumstances,  may  hap- 
pen to  have  obtained  the  ascendancy  over 
them.  Those  do  not  what  they  might,  and 
what,  in  common  estimation,  they  can  do ; 
and  it  is  just  because  the  man  has  put  forth 
all  his  strenuousness  to  the  task  of  accom- 
plishing all  that  he  is  able  for,  that  he  looks 
so  much  more  seemly  than  those  who  are 
beside  him,  and  holds  out  a  far  more  en- 
.  gaging  display  of  what  is  moral  and  praise- 
worthy to  ali  his  acquaintances. 

n.  1  will  not  be  able  to  convince  you 
how  superficial  the  reformation  of  all  these 
doings  Ls,  without  passing  on  to  the  31st 
verse,  and  proving,  that  in  the  pure  eye  of 
God  the  man  who  has  made  the  most  co^ 
pious  application  in  his  power  of  snow- 
water to  the  visible  conduct,  may  still  be  an 
object  of  abhorrence ;  and  that  if  God  enter 
into  judgment  with  him,  he  will  make  him 
appear  as  one  plunged  in  the  ditch,  his 
righteousness  as  filthy  rags,  and  himself  as 
an  unclean  thing.  There  are  a  thousand 
things  which,  in  popular  and  understood 
language,  man  can  do.  It  is  quite  the  general 
sentiment,  that  he  can  abstain  from  stealing, 
and  lying,  and  calumny, — that  he  can  give 
of  his  substance  to  the  poor,  and  attend 
church,  and  pray,  and  read  his  Bible,  and 
keep  up  the  worship  of  God  in  h<s  family. 
But,  as  an  instance  of  distinction  between 
what  he  can  do,  and  what  he  cannot  do,  let 
us  make  the  undoubted  assertion,  that  he 
oan  eat  wormwood,  and  just  puf  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  can  also  relish  wormwood.  That 
Ss  a  different  af&ir.  I  may  command  the 
performance;  but  have  no  such  command 


over  my  organs  of  sense,  as  to  c^ommafid : 

liking,  or  a  taste  for  the  perforina.nce.     T*x 
illustration  is  homely ;  but  it  is  enough  fcf 
our  purpbse,  if  it  be  effective.      I  may  it- 
complish  the  doing  of  what  God    bids :  Nit 
have  no  pleasure  in  God  himself.      The  for- 
cible "constraining  of  the  hand,  may  roakr 
out  many  a  Tisible  act  of  obedience,  but  tbc 
relish  of  the  heart  may  refuse  to  ^o  alcmg 
with  it    The  outer  man  may  be  all  in  i 
bustle  about  the  commandments    of  God, 
while  to  the  inner  man  God  is  an  oflemr 
and  a  weariness.  His  neighbours  may  look 
at  him,  and  all  that  their  eye  can  reach  natj 
be  as  clean  as  snow-water  can  make  it.  Bui 
the  eye  of  God  reaches  a  great  deal  iarther. 
He  is  the  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart,  and  he  may  see  the  foul- 
ness of  spiritual  idolatry  in  every  one  of  its 
receptacles.    The  poor  man  has  no  more 
conquered  his  rebellious  affections,  than  he 
has  conquered  his  distaste  for  worniiivood. 
He  may  fear  God  ;  he  may  listen  to  God ; 
and,  in  outward  deed,  may  obey  God.    But 
he  does  not,  and  he  will  not,  love  God ;  and 
while  he  drags  a  heavy  load  of  tasks,  and 
duties,  and  observances  after  him,  he  lives 
in  the  hourly  violation  of  the   first   and 
greatest  of  the  commandments. 

Would  any  parent  among  you  count  il 
enough  that  you  obtained  a  service  like  IhH 
from  one  of  your  children?    W  md  you 
be  satisfied  with  the  obedience  of  ni.s  hand, 
while  you  knew  that  the  affections  of  ha 
heart  were  totally  away  from  you?     Let 
every  one  requirement,   issued    from  the 
chair  of  parental  authority,  be  most  rigidly 
and  punctually  done  by  him,  would  not  the 
sullenness  of  his  alienated  countenance  turn 
the  whole  of  it  into  bitterness  ?    It  is  the 
heart  of  his  son  which  .the  parent  longs  aA 
ter ;  and  the  lurking  distaste  and  disafftctiou 
which  rankle  there,  can  never,  never  be 
made  up  by  such  an  obedience,  as  the 
yoked  and  the  tortured  negro  is  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  whip  of  the  overseer.     The 
service  may  be  done ;  but  all  that  can  mi- 
nister satisfaction  in  the  principle  of  the 
service,  may  be    withheld    from  it;    and 
though  the  very  last  item  of  the  bidden  per- 
formance is.rendered,  this  will  neither  mend 
the  deformity  of  the  unnatural  child,  nor 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  afflicted  and  the 
mortified  father.    • 

God  is  the  Father  of  spirits;  and  the 
willing  subjection  of  the  dpiril  is  that  which 
he  requires*  of  us.  "  My  son,  give  me  thy 
heart ;"  and  if  the  heart  be  withheld,  Go3 
says  of  all  our  visible  performances,  ^To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacri- 
fices unto  me  ?"  The  heart  is  his  require- 
ment ;  and  full,  indeed,  is  the  title  which  lie  • 
prefers  to  it.  He  put  life  into  us ;  and  it  i^ 
he  who  hath  drawn  a  circle  of  enjoyments, 
and  friendships,  and  interests  around  ua 
Every  thing  that  we  take  delight  in,  is  min- 
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istered  to  iis  out  of  his  hand.  He  plies  us 
every  moment  with  his  kindness ;  and  when 
at  length  the  gift  stole  the  heart  of  man 
away  from  the  Giver,  so  that  he  became  a 
lover  of  his  own  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
lover  of  God,  even  then  would  he  not  leave 
us  to  perish  in  the  guilt  of  our  rebellion. 
Man  made  himself  an  alien,  but  God  was 
not  willing  to  abandon  him;  and,  rather 
than  lose  him  for  ever,  did  he  devise  a  way 
of  access  by  which  to  woo,  and  to  welcome 
him  back  again.  The  way  of  our  recovery 
is  indeedii  way  that  his  heart  was  set  upon ; 
and  to  prove  it,  he  sent  his  own  eternal  Son 
into  the  world,  who  unrobed  him  of  all  his 
glories  and  made  himself  of  no  reputation. 
He  had  to  travel  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  that  he  might  unbar  the  gates  of 
acceptance  to  a  guilty  world ;  and  now  that, 
in  full  harmony  with  the  truth  and  the  jus- 
tice q(  Grod,  sinners  may  draw  nigh  through 
the  blood  of  the  atonement,  what  is  the 
wonderful  length  to  which  the  condescen- 
sion of  God  carries  him?  Why,  he  actually 
beseeches  us  to  be  reconciled ;  and,  with  a 
tone  more  tender  than  the  affection  of  an 
earthly  father  ever  prompted,  does  he  call 
upon  us  to  turn,  and  to  turn,  for  why  should 
we  die?  if,  after  all  this,  the  antipathy  of  na- 
ture to  God  still  cleave  to  us ;  if,  under  the 
power  of  this  antipathy,  the  service  we 
yield  be  the  cold  and  unwilling  service  of 
constraint ;  if,  with  many  of  the  visible  out- 
works of  obedience,  there  be  also  the  strag- 
glings of  a  reluctant  heart  to  take  away 
from  this  obedience  all  its  cheerfulness,  is 
not  God  defrauded  of  his  offering  ?  Does 
there  not  rest  on  the  moral  aspect  of  our 
character,  in  reference  to  him,  all  the  odious- 
ness  of  unnatural  children  ?  Let  our  outer 
doings  be  what  they  may,  does  there  not 
adhere  to  us  the  turpitude  of^having  deeply 
revolted  against  that  Being  whose  kindness 
has  never  abandoned  us  ?  And,  though  pure 
in  the  eye  of  our  fellows,  and  our  hanos  be 
clean  as  with  snow-water,  is  there  nothing 
in  our  hearts  against  which  a  spiritual  law 
may  denounce  its  severities,  and.  the  giver 
of  that  law  may  lift  a  voice  of  righteous  ex- 
postulation ?  **  Hear  ye  now  what  the  Lord 
saith :  Arise,  contend  thou  before  the  moun- 
tains, and  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear 
ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy, 
and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth : 
for.  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his 
people,  and  he  will  plead  with  Israel.  O 
my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee, 
and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  testify 
against  me." 

It  is  not  easy  to  lay  open  the  utter  naked- 
ness of  the  natural  heart  in  reference  to 
God;  or  to  convince  the  possessor  of  it, 
that,  under  the  guise  of  his  many  plausi- 
bilities, there  may  lurk  that  which  gives  to 
sin  all  its  hidcousncss. 

The  mere  man  of  ordinances  cannot  ac- 


quiesce in  what  he  reckons  to  be  the  ex 
aggerations  of  orthodoxy  upon  this  subject 
nor  can  he  at  all  conceive  how  it  is  possible 
that,  with  so  much  of  the  semblance  of  god* 
liness  about  him,  there  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  within  him  the  very  opposite  of 
godliness.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  task  to 
carry  upon  this  point  the  conviction  of  him 
who  positively  loves  the  Sabbath,  and  to 
whom  the  chime  of  its  morning  bells  brings 
the  delightful  associations  of  peace  and  of 
sacredncss, — who  has  his  hours  of  prayer, 
at  which  he  gathers  his  family  around  him, 
and  his  hours  of  attendance  on  that  house 
where  the  man  of  God  deals  nut  his  weekly 
lessons  to  the  assembled  congregation.  It 
may  be  in  vain  to  tell  him,  that  God  in  fiict 
is  a  weariness  to  his  heart,  when  it  is  at- 
tested t8  him  by  his  own  consciousness  ■ 
that  when  the  preacher  is  before  him,  and 
the  people  are  around  him,  and  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  their  coming  together  is  to 
•join  in  the  exercise  of  devotion,  and  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  finds  in  fact 
that  all  is  pleasantness,  that  his  eye  is  not 
merely  filled  with  the  public  exhibition,  and 
his  ear  regaled  by  the  impressiveness  of  a 
human  voice,  but  that  the  interest  of  his 
heart  is  completely  kept  up  by  the  sucn.'S- 
sion  and  variety  of  the  exercises.  It  may 
be  in  vain  to  tell  him,  that  this  religion  of 
taste  or  this  religion  of  habit,  or  this  re- 
ligion of  inheritance,  may  utterly  consist 
with  the  deep  and  the  determined  worldli- 
ness  of  all  his  affections, — that  he  whom 
he  thinks  to  be  the  God  of  his  Sabbath  is  not 
the  God  of  his  week ;  but  that,  throughout 
all  the  successive  days  of  it,  he  is  going 
astray  after  the  idols  of  vanity,  and  living 
without  God  in  the  world.  This  is  demon- 
stration enough  of  all  his  forms,  and  all  his 
observations,  being  a  mere  surface  display, 
without  a  living  principle  of  piety.  But 
j)6rhaps  it  may  ser\'e  more  effectually  to 
convince  him  of  it,  should  we  ask  him,  now 
his  godliness  thrives  in  the  closet,  and  what 
are  the  workings  of  his  heart,  in  the  ab- 
stract and  solitary  hour  of  intercourse  with 
the  upseen  Father.  In  church,  there  may 
be  much  to  interest  him,  and  to  keep  him 
alive.  But  when  alone,  and  deserted  by  all 
the  accompaniments  of  a  solemn  assembly, 
we  should  like  to  know  with  what  vivacity 
he  enters  on  the  one  business  of  meditating 
on  Grbd,  and  holding  converse  with  GocL 
Is  the  sense  of  the  all-seeing  and  ever-pre^ 
sent  Deity  enough  for  him ;  and  does  love 
to  God  brighten  and  sustain  the  niumenta 
of  solitary  prayer  ?  The  mind  may  have 
enough  to  interest  it  in  church ;  but  does 
the  secret  exercise  of  fellowship  with  the 
Father  bring  no  distaste,  and  no  weariness 
along  with  it?  Is  it  any  thing  more  than 
the  homage  of  a  formal  presentation  ?  And 
when  the  business  of  devotion  is  thu«  un- 
peopled of  all  its  externals,  and  of  all  ita 
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tccessaries ,  when  thus  reduced  to  a  naked 
c\crcis3  of  spirit,  can  you  appeal  to  the 
lon^rings,  and  the  affections  of  that  spirit,  as 
the  essential  proof  of  your  godliness  7  And 
do  you  never,  on  occasions  like  this,  dis- 
cover that  which  is  in  your  hearts,  and  de- 
tect iheir  enmity  to  him  who  formed  them? 
Do  you  afford  no  ground  for  Uie  complaint 
which  he  uttered  of  old,  when  he  said, 
"  [lave  I  been  a  wilderness  unto  Israel,  and 
a  land  of  darkness?"  and  do  you  not  per- 
ceive that  with  this  direction  of  your  feel- 
ings and  your  desires  away  from  the  living 
God,  though  you  be  outwardly  clean,  as  by 
the  operation  cf  snow  water, he  may  plunge 
you  in  the  ditch, and  make  your  own  clothes 
to  abhor  you. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject with  two  observations.  • 

First.  The  efforts  of  nature  may,  in  point 
of  inadequacy,  be  compared  to  the  applica- 
tion of  snow  water.  Yet  there  is  a  practical 
mischief  here,  in  which  the  zeal  or  contro-, 
versy,  bent  on  its  one  point,  and  its  one 
principle,  may  unconsciously  involve  us. 
We  are  not,  in  pursuit  of  any  argument 
wiiatever,  to  lose  sight  of  efforts.    We  are 
not  to  deny  theni  the  place,  and  the  im- 
portance which  the  Bible  plainly  assigns  to 
them;  nor  are  we  to  forbear  insisting  upon 
their  performance  by  men,  previous  to  con- 
version, and  in  the  very  act  of  conversion, 
and  in  every  period  of  the  progress,  how- 
ever far  advanced  it  may  be,  of  the  new 
creature  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    We 
speak  just  now  of  men,  previous  to  con- 
ver%>n,  and  we  call  to  your  remembrance 
the  example  of  John  the  Baptist.    The  in- 
judicious way  in  which  the  doings  of  men 
jfiave  been  spoken  of,  has  had  practically 
this  effect  on  many  an  inquirer.    Since  do- 
ing is  of  so  little  consequence,  let  us  even 
abstain  from  it.    Now  the  forerunner  of 
Christ  spake  a  very  different  language.   He 
unceasingly  called  upon  the  people  to  do; 
and  this  was  the  very  preaching  which  the 
divine  wisdom  appointed  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Saviour.    "  He  that  hath  two  coats, 
let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none ;  and 
he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.'' — 
^  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed."— ^*  Do  violence  to  no  man ;  neither 
accuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with 
vour  wages."  Was  not  JohiL  then,  it  may 
be  said,  a  mere  superficial  reformer  7  •  Had 
ne  stopped  short  at  this,  he  would  have 
been  no  better.    His  teaching  could  have 
done  no  more  than  is  done  by  the  mere 
application  of  snow  water.    But  he  did  not 
stop  here.    He  told  the  people  that  there 
was  a  preacher  and  a  preaching  to  come 
after  him,  in  comparison  of  which  he  and 
his  sermons  were  nothing.   He  pointed  the 
aye  and  the  expectation  of  his  hearers  full 
apon  one  that  was  greater  than  himself; 
nd,  while  he  baptized  with  water  unto  re- 


I  pentance,  and  called  upon  the  people  tr 
frame  their  doings,  he  told  them  of  one 
mightier  than  he,  who  was  to  baptize  witb 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire. 

And,  Secondly,  That  you  may.  be  con- 
vinced of  the  utter  necessity  of  such  a  bap> 
tism,  let  us  afllrm  the  inadequacy  of  aL 
the  fairest  virtues  and  accomplishments  of 
nature.    Grod  has,  for  the  well-being  of 
society,  provided  man  with  certain  feel- 
ings and  constitutional  principles  of  action, 
which  lead  him  to  a  conduct  beneficial  tc 
those  around  him;  to  which  cciiduct  he 
may  be  carried  by  the  impulse  of  these 
principles,  with  as  little  reference  to  the 
will  of  God,  as  a  mother,  among  the  in- 
ferior animals,  when  constrained  by  the 
sweet  and  powerful  infinences  of  natural 
affection,  to  guard  the  safety,  and  provide 
for  the  nourishment  of  her  young.    Take 
account  of  these  principles  as  they  exist  in 
the  bosom  of  man,  and  you  there  find  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate ;  the  ^ame  of 
detectioiv  in  any  thing  mean,  or  disgrace- 
ful; the  desire  of  standing  well  in  the 
opinion  of  his  fellows ;  the  kindlier  chari- 
ties, which  shed  a  mild  and  a  quiet  lustre 
over  the  walks  of  domestic  life;  and  those 
wider  principles  of  patriotism  and  public 
usefulness  which,  combined  with  an  appe 
tite  for  distinction,  will  raise  a  few  of  the 
more  illustrious  of  our  race  to  some  high 
and  splendid  career  of  beneficence.    Now. 
these  are  the  principles  which,  scattered  iii 
various  proportions  among  the  individuals 
of  human  kind,  gave  rise  to  the  varied  hues 
of  character  among  them.    Some  possess 
them  in  no  sensible  degree;  and  they  are 
pointed  at  with  abhorrence,  as  the  most 
monstrous  and  deformed  of  the  species. 
Others  have  an  average  share  of  them* 
and  they  take  their  station  amongst  the 
common-place  characters  of  society.    And 
others  go  beyond  the  average;  and  are 
singled  out  from  amongst  their  fellows,  as 
the  kind,  the  amiable,  the  sweet-tempered, 
the  upright,  whose  hearts  swell  with  hon- 
ourable feeling,  or  whose  pulse  beats  high 
in  the  pride  of  inteffrity. 

Now,  conceive  for  a  moment,  that  the 
belief  of  a  God  were  to  be  altogether  ex- 
punged from  the  world.  We  have  no  doubt . 
that  society  would  suffer  most  painfully  in 
its  temporal  interests  by  such  an  event. 
But  the  machine  of  society  might  still  be 
kept  lip ;  and  on  the  face  of  it  you  might 
still  meet  with  the  same  gradations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  same  varied  distribution  of 
praise,  among  the  individuals  who  compose 
it  Suppose  it  possible,  that  the  world  could 
be  broken  off  from  the  system  of  God's  ad- 
ministration altogether;  and  that  he  were  to 
consign  it,  with  all  its  present  accommoda- 
tions, and  all  its  natural  principles,  to  some 
far  and  solitary  place,  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  economy — we  should  still  find  ourselver 
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n  the  midst  of  amotalvaiiety^of  chameler; 
and  man,  sitting  in  judgment  over  It,  would 
sajr  of  some,  that  they  are  good,  and  of 
others,  that  they  are  evil.  Even  in  this 
desolate  region  of  atheism,  the  eye  of  the 
sentimentalist  might  expatiale  aiiioiig^hea» 

ous  and  interesting  spectaeleSj^^amiaUe 
mothers  shedding  their  graceful  teaErs  over 
the  tomb  of  departed  infancy ;  hi^h-toned 
integrity  maintaining  itself  onsoUMd  amid 
the  allurements  of  corruption ;  behevolenee 
plying  Its  labours  of  usefulness ;  and  patri* 
otism  earning  its  proud  reward,  in  the  tesli- 
nM>ny  of  an  approving  people.  Here,  then, 
you  have  compassion,  and  natural  affec- 
tion, and  justice,  and  public  spirk — but 
would  it  not  be  a  glaring  perversion  of  lan- 
guage to  say,  that  there  was  gocUiness-  in 
a  world,  wh^re  there  was  no  feeling  and 
no  conviction  about  God. 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  scene,  let  God 
reveal  himself,  not  to  eradicate  these  princt'^ 
pies  of  action — but  giving  his  sanction  to 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  and  lovely,  and 
honourable,  and  of  good  report,  to  make 
himself  known,  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things,  and  as 
the  Being  with  whom  all  his  rational  off- 
spring had  to  do.  Is  this  solemn  anK 
nouneement  from  the  voice  of  the  Eternal 
to  make  no  difference  upon  them?  Are 
those  principles  which  might  flourish  and 
be  sustained  on  a  soil  of  atlieism,  to  be 
counted  enough  even  after  the  wonderfal 
truth  of  a  living  and  a  reigning  God  has 
burst  upon  the  world  ?  You  are  just  *, — right, 
indispensably  right  You  say  yon  have  as- 
serted no  more  than  your  own.  But  this 
property  is  not  your  own.  He  gave  it  to 
you,  and  he  may  call  upon  you  to  give  toi 
him  an  account  of  your  stewardship.  You 
are  compassionate  ^-^right  also.  But  what 
if  he  set  up  the  measure  of  t^e  sanctuary 


upon  your  eompasMon  ?  and,  instead  of  a 
desultory  instinct,  excited  to  feeling  by  a 
moving  picUire  of  sensibility,  and  liimted  in 
efiert  to  a  hutnble  fraction  or  your  expendi* 
tufe,  he  chII  upon  you  to  love  your  neigh- 
hour  aa  yourself)  and  to  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple at  the  expense  of  selfndenial,  and  in 
the  midst  of  manifold  provocations?  Yuv 
love  your  children ; — still  indispensably 
right  But  what  if  be  should  say.  and  he 
h»fr  actually  said  it,  that  you  may  kiM>w 
how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children, 
and  atiE  be  evil?  and  that  if  you  love  lather^ 
<Mr  mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  more  than 
him,  you  are  not  worthy  of  him  ?  The  lua- 
tre  of  your  accomplishments  dazzles  the 
eye  of  your  neighbourhood,  and  you  bask 
with  a  delighted  heart  in  the  sunshine  oi 
glory.  J9nt  what  if  ^  should  say,  that  his 
glory,  and  not  your  own,  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  your  doings  ?  aod  that  if 
you  love  the  praise  of  men  more  tl»n  the 
praise  of  God,  vou  stand,  in  the  pure  and 
spiritual  lecoros  of  heaven,  convicted  of 
idolatry  ?  You  love  the  things  of  the  world ; 
and  the  men  of  the  world,  coming  together 
in  judgment  upon  you,  take  no  ofTenc^at 
it  But  God  takes  oflfence  at  it.  He  says, — 
and  is  he  not  right  in  saying  ? — that  if  the 
gift  withdraw  the  affections  from  the  Giver. 
there  is  .something  wrong;  that  the  love  o/ 
these  things  is  opposite  to  the  love  of  the 
Father ;  ami  that,  imless  you  withdraw  your 
affections  from  a  worki  that  perislveth,  you 
will  perish  along  with  it  Surely  if  these,  i 
and  such,  like  pirinciples,  may  consist  with 
theatheism  of  a  world  where  God  is  un> 
thought  of  and  unknowui — you  stand  coii- 
vieted  of  a  attll  deeper  and  more  determined 
atheism,  who>  under  the  revelatk)n  of  a  God 
ehallengiBgthe  honour  that  is  due  unto  his 
name,  are  satisfied  with  your  holding  in 
soeiety^  and.  live  without  him  in  the  world. 


SERMON  V. 
7%s  Mtgmeni  of  Men,  cmnfHtnd  wkk4keJndgmeBi  of  God, 

With  UK  It  b  »  f«rr  manh  tkkiff  that  I  rtiaM  W' judflsd  ^f  yw,  #r  of  mum'm  jtH^eafi^he  th«t  judgct 

me  » the  L9id:*^lCmUkitm9  ir^3,  4. 


III.  Whgn  two  parties  meet  together  on 
lh<$  business  of  adjusting  their  respective 
claitnSf  or  when,  in  the  language  or  our 
text,  they  come  together  Ia  judgment,  the 
principles  on  which  they  proceed  must  de- 
pend on  the  relation  in  which  they  stand 
.o  each  other :  and  we  know  not  a  more 
fatal  or  a  more  deep  laid  delusion,  than  that 
»y  which  the  principles,  applicable  to  the 
;ase  of  a  man  entering  into  judgment  with 
is  fellow-men,  are  transferred  to  the  far  dif- 


ferent case  of  man's  entering  into  judgment 
with  his  Go6.  Job  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  difference,  and  at  times  to 
have  been  humbled  by  it  In  reference  tc 
man,  he  stood  on  triumphant  ground,  aiid 
oflen  spoke  of  it  in  a  style  of  boastful  vindi- 
cation. No  one  could  impeach  his  justice. 
No  one  could  question  his  generosity  And 
he  made  his  confident  appeal  to  the  remem- 
brance of  those  arcund  him,  when  he  say^ 
of  himself,  that  he  delivere<l  the  pooi  that 
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rricd,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had 
none  to  help  him.;  that  the  blessing  of  him 
that  was  leadv  to  perbh  came  upon  him. 
^nd  he  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sinj^ 
for  joy ;  that  he  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  him,  and  his  judgment  was  as  a 
robe  and  a  diadem ;  that  be  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  feet  was  he  to  the  lame ;  that  he 
wa.«  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the  cause  that 
ne  knew  not,  he  searched  out.  On  these 
grounds  did  he  challenge  the  judgment 
of  man,  and  actually  obtained  it.  For  wfe 
are  told,  because  he  did  all  this,  that  when 
the  ear  heard  him,  then  It  blessed  him,  and 
when  the  eye  saw  him,  it  gave  witness  unto 
him. 

There  is  not  a  more  frequent  exercise  of 
mind  in  society,  than  that  by  which  the 
members  of  it  form  and  declare  their  judg- 
ment of  each  other — and  the  work  of  thus 
deciding  is  a  work  which  they  all  share  in, 
and  on  which,  perhaps,  there  is  not  a  day 
of  their  lives  wherein  they  are  not  called 
upon  to  expend  some  measure  of  attention 
and  understanding — and  we  know  not  if 
there  be  a  single  topic  that  more  readily 
engages  the  conversation  of  human  beings — 
and  often  do  we  utter  our  own  testimony, 
and. hear  the  testimony  of  others  to  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  absent — and  oiit  of 
all  this  has  arisen  a  standard  of  estimation — 
and  it  is  such  a  standard  as  many  may 
actually  reach,  and  some  have  actually  ex- 
ceeded— and  thus  it  is,  that  it  appears  to  re- 
quire a  very  extended  scale  of  reputation  j 
to  take  in  all  the  varieties  •f  human  charac- 
ter—and while  the  lower  extremity  of  it 
is  occupied  by  the  dishonest,  and  the  per- 
fidious, and  the  glaringly  selfish,  who  are 
outcasts  from  general  respect ;  on  the  higher 
extremity  of  it,  do  we  behold  men,  to  whom 
are  awarded,  by  the  universal  voice,  all  the 
honours  of  a  proud  and  unsullied  excel- 
lence— and  their  walk  in  the  world  is  digni- 
fie  1  by  the  reverence  of  many  salutations 
— and  as  we  hear  of  theiV  truth  and  their 
uprightness,  and  their  princely  liberalities, 
and  of  a  heart  alive  to  every  impulse  of 
sympathy,  and  of  a  manner  sweetened  by 
all  the  delicacies  of  genuine  kindness; — 
who  does  not  see  that,  in  this  assemblage 
of  moral  graces  and  accomplishments,  there 
is  enough  to  satisfy  man,  and  to  carry  the 
admiration  of  man  ?  and  can  we  wonder  if, 
while  we  gaze  on  so  fine  a  specimen  of  our 
natiire,  we  should  not  merely  pronounce 
upon  him  an  honourable  sentence  at  the 
tribunal  of  human  judgment,  but  we  should 
conceive  of  him  that  he  looks  as  bright  and 
faultless  in  the  eye  of  God,  and  that  he  is 
in  every  way  meet  for  his  presence  and  his 
Viendship  in  eternity. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  our  text ;  ii  a  man  may  have  the 
/udsrment  of  his  fellows,  and  yet  be  utterly 
unfit  for  contending  in  judgment  with  God; 


if  there  be  any  emphasis  in  the  considers 
tion,  that  he  is  God,  and  not  man ;  or  an^ 
delusion  in  conceiving  of  him,  that  he  i> 
altogether  like  unto  ourselves, — may  no* 
all  that  ready  circulation  of  praise,  and  of 
acknowledgement,  which  obtains  in  society 
carry  a  most  ruinous,  and  a  most  bewitching 
influence  along  with  it?   Is  it  not  possible 
that  on  the  applause  of  man  there  may  be 
reared  a  most  treacherous  self-complacency? 
Might  no't  we  build  a  confidence  before 
God,  on  this  sandy  foundation?    Think 
you  not,  that  it  is  just  this  ill-supported  con- 
fidence which  shuts  out  from  many  a  heart 
the  humiliating  doctrine  of  the  gospel  ?   Is 
there  no  such  imagination  as  that  because 
we  are  so  well  able  to  stand  our  ground 
before  the  judgment  of  the  world,  we  sliall 
be  equally  well  able  to  stand  our  ground  be- 
fore the  judgment-seat  of  the  great  day?  Are 
there  not  many  who,  upon  this  very  prin- 
ciple, count  themselves  rich  and  to  have 
need  of  nothing?    And  have  you  never 
met  with  men  of  character,  and  estimation  in 
society,  who,  surrounded  by  the  gratulationa 
of  their  neighbourhood,  find  the  debasing 
views  of  humanity,  which  are  set  before  us 
in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  beyond  theii 
comprehension;  who  are  utterly  in  the  dark, 
as  to  the  truth  and  the  justness  of  such  re- 
presentations, and  with  whom  the  voice  of 
God  is  therefore  deafened  by  the  voice  and 
the  testimony  of  men  ?   They  see  not  them- 
selves in  that  character  of  vileness  and  of 
guilt  which  he  ascribes  to  them.    They  are 
blind  to  the  principle  of  the  text,  that  he  is 
not  a  man ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  able 
to  answer  him,  though  they  may  be  able- 
to  meet  the  every  reproach,  and  to  hold  out 
the  lolly  vindication  against  every  charge 
which  any  one  of  their  fellows  may  prefer 
And  thus  it  is,  that  many  live  in  the  habitual 
neglect  of  a  salvation  which  they  cannot 
see  that  they  require;  and  spend  their  days 
in  an  insidious  security,  from  which  nothing 
but  the  voice  of  the  last  messenger,  or  the 
call  of  the  last  tsumpet,  shall  awaken  them. 

To  do  away  this  delusion,  we  shall  ad- 
vert to  two  leading  points  of  distinction 
between  the  judgment  of  men  and  that  of 
God.  There  is  a  distinction  founded  upon 
the  claims  which  Crod  has  a  riffht  to  pre- 
fer against  us,  when  compared  with  the 
claims  which  our  fellow-men  have  a  right 
to  prefer  against  us ; — and  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction founded  upon  that  clearer  and  more 
elevated  sense  which  God  has  of  that  holi 
ness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  his 
face,  of  that  moral  worth  without  which  we 
are  utterly  unfit  for  the  society  of  heaven. 

The  people  around  me  have  no  right  to 
pomplain,  if  I  give  to  every  man  his  own 
or,  in  other  words,  if  I  am  true" to  all  m) 
promises,  and  faithful  to  all  my  bargains, 
and  if  what  I  claim  as  justice  to  myself.  1 
most  scrupulously  render  to  others^  whe» 
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they  are  in  like  circumstances  with  myself. 
Now,  let  me  do  all  this,  and  I  earn  amongst 
my  fellows  the  character  of  a  man  of 
honour  and  of  equity.  Did  I  live  with  such 
a  cliaracter  in  an  unfallen  world,  these  vir- 
tues would  hot  at  all  signalize  me,  though 
the  opposite  vices  would  mark  me  out  for 
universal  surprise  and  indignation.  But 
it  so  happens  that  I  live  in  a.  world  full  of 
corruption,  where  deceit  and  dishonesty  are 
common  ;^where,  though  the  'higher  de- 
grees of  them  are  spoken  of  with  abhor- 
ence,  the  lower  degrees  of  them  are  look^ 
at  with  a  very  general  connivance ; — ^where 
the  inflexibility  of  a  truth  that  knows  not 
one  art  of  concealment,  and  the  delicacy  of 
an  honour  that  was  never  tainted,  would 
greatly  signalize  me ; — and  thus  it  is,  that 
though  I  went  not  beyond  the  strict  require- 
m^ts  of  integrity,  yet  by  my  nice  and  un- 
varying fulfilment  of  them,  shouid  I  rise 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  human  reputa- 
tion, and  be  rewarded  by  the  most  flatter- 
ing distinctions  of  human  applause. 

Hut  again,  I  may  in  fact  give  to  others 
more  than  their  own ;  and  in  so  doing  I  may 
earn  the  credit  of  other  virtues,  I  may 
gather  an  additional  lustre  around  my  cha- 
racter, and  collect  from  those  around  me 
the  tribute  of  a  still  louder  and  more  rap- 
turous approbation.  I  may  have  a  heart 
constitutionally  framed  to  the  feeling  and 
the  exercise  of  compassion.  I  may  scatter 
on  every  side  of  me  the  treasures  of  benefi- 
.cence.  I  may  have  an  eye  for  pity,  and  a 
hand  open  as  day  for  melting  charity.  I 
may  lay  aside  a  large  proportion  of  my 
wealth  to  the  service  of  others, — and  what 
with  a  bosom  open  to  every  impulse  of  pity, 
and  with  an  eye  ever  lighted*  up  by  the 
smile  of  courteousness,  and  with  a  ready 
ear  to  all  that  is  offered  in  the  shape  of 
complaint  or  supplication,  I  may  not  go  be- 
yond the  demands  of  others,  but  I  may 
go  greatly  beyond  all  that  they  have  a  right 
to  demand,  and  if  I  signalize  myself  by 
rendering  faithfully  to  every  man  his  due, 
— still  more  shall  I  signalize  myself  by  a 
kindness  that  is  never  weary,  by  a  liberality 
that  never  is  exhausted. 

Now,  we  need  not  offer  to  assign  the  pre- 
cise degree  to  which  a  man  must  carry  the 
exercise  of  these  gratuitous  virtues,  ere  he 
can  obtain  for  them  the  good  will,  and  the 
good  opinion  of  society.  We  need  not  say 
by  how  small  a  fraction  of  his  income,  he 
may  thus  purchase  the  homage  of  his  ac- 
quaintances,— ^at  how  easy  a  rate  he  may 
send  away  one  person  delighted  by  his  af- 
fability ;  or  another  by  the  hospitality  of 
nis  reception ;  or  a  third  by  the  rendering 
of  a  personal  service ;  or  a  fourth  by  the 
direct  conveyance  of  a  present,— ©r,  finally, 
Tor  what  expense  he  may  surround  him- 
lelf  by  the  gratitude  of  many  poor,  and  the 
ilevsings  and  the  prayers  of  many  cottages.  I 


I  We  cannot  bring  forw  rd  any  rigid  com- 
putation of  this  matter  But  we  appeal  ti 
the  experience  of  your  own  history,  and  to 
your  observation  of  others,  if  a  man  migh< 
not,  without  any  painful,  or  any  sensible 
surrender  of  enjoyment  at  all,  stand  out  to 
the  eye  of  others  in  a  blaze  of  moral  re- 
putation— if  the  substantial  citizen  might 
not,  on  the  convivialities  of  friendship,  be 
indulging  his  own  taste,  and  at  the  very 
time  be  securing  from  his  pleased  and  sa- 
tisfied guests,  the  attestations  of  their  cor- 
diality— if  the  man  of  business  might  not 
be  nobly  generous  to  his  friends  in  adver- 
sity, and  at  the  same  time  be  running  one 
unvaried  career  of  accumulation — if  the 
man  of  society  might  not  be  charming 
every  acquaintance  by  the  truth  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  expressions,  and  at  the 
same  time,  instead  of  impairing,  be  height- 
ening his  share  of  that  felicity,  which  the 
Author  of  our  being  has  annexed  to  human 
intercourse — if  a  thousand  little  acts  of  ac- 
commodation from  on§  neighbour  to  an- 
other, might  not  swell  the  tide  of  praise  and 
of  popularity,  and  yet,  as  ample  a  remain- 
der of  pleasurable  feeling  be  left  to  each  as 
before.  And  even  when  the  sacrifice  is 
more  painful,  and  the  generosity  niore  ro- 
mantic, and  man  can  appeal  to  some  mighty 
reduction  of  wealth  as  the  measure  of  hi? 
beneficence  to  others,  mi^ht  it  not  be  said 
of  him,  if  the  life  be  more  than  meat,  and 
the  body  than  raiment,  that  still  there  is 
lefl  to  him  more  than  he  can  possibly  sur- 
render ?  that,  though  he  strip  himself  of  all 
his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  there  remains 
to  him  that,  without  which  all  is  nothing- 
ness,— that  a  breathing  and  a  conscious  man, 
he  still  treads  on  the  face  of  our  world,  and 
bears  his  part  in  that  universe  of  life,  where 
the  unfailing  compassion  of  God  still  con- 
tinues to  uphold  him, — that  instead  of  lying 
wrapt  in  the  insensibility  of  an  eternal 
grave,  he  has  all  the  images  of  a  waking 
existence  around  him,  and  all  the  glories 
of  immortality  before  him, — that  instead  of 
being  withered  to  a  thing  of  nought,  and 
gone  to  that  dark  and  hidden  land,  where 
all  is  silence  and  deep  annihilation,  a  thou- 
sand avenues  of  enjoyment  are  still  open  to 
him,  and  the  promise  of  a  daily  provision  s 
stiU  made  sure,  and  he  is  free  to  all  the 
common  blessings  of  nature,  and  he  is 
freer  still  to  all  the  consolations,  and  to  all 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel. 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  I  have  fulfilled 
all  the  claims  of  men,  and  m^n  are  satis- 
fied,— that  after  having  gone,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liberality,  beyond  these  claims,  an** 
men  are  filled  with  delight  and  admiration, 
— ^that  after,  on  the  footing  of  equal  and  in- 
dependent rights,  I  have  come  into  judg 
ment  with  my  fellows,  and  they  have 
awarded  to  me  the  tribute  of  their  moil 
honourable  testimony,  the  footing  on  whick 
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(  stand  with  God  still  remains  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  his  claims  still  remain  to  be 
adjusted, — and  the  mighty  account  stiM  lies 
uncancelled  between  the  creature  and  the 
Creator, — ^between  the  man  who,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  neighbours,  can  say,  I  give  every 
one  his  own,  and  out  of  my  own  I  expa- 
tiate in  acts  Of  tenderness  and  genetosity 
amongst  them,  and  the  God  who  can  say, 
You  have  nothing  that  you  did  not  receive, 
and  all  you  ever  gave  is  out  of  the  ability 
which  I  have  conferred  upon  you,  and  this 
wealth  is  not  your  own,  but  his  who  be- 
stowed it,  and  who  now  calls  upon  you  to 
render  an  account  of  your  stewardship, — 
between  the  man  who  has  purchased,  by  a 
fraction  of  his  property,  the  good  will  of 
his  acquaintances,  and  the  God  who  asserts 
his  right  to  have  every  fraction  of  it  turned 
into  an  expression  of  gratitude,  and  devoted 
to  his  glory, — ^between  the  man  who  holds 
up  his  head  in  society,  because  his  justice, 
and  the  ministrations  of  his  liberality,  have 
distinguished  him,  and  the  God  who  de- 
mands the  returns  of  duty  and  of  acknow- 
ledgement, for  giving  him  the  fund  of  these 
ministrations,  and  for  giving  what  no  money 
can  purchase, — for  putting  the  principle  of 
life  into  his  bosom, — for  furnishing  him 
with  all  his  senses,  and,  through  these  in- 
lets of  commtmication,  giving  him  a  part, 
and  a  property,  in  all  that  is  around  him, — 
for  sustaining  him  in  all  the  elements  of 
his  being,  and  conferring  upon  him  all  his 
capacities,  and  all  his  joys. 

Now,  what  we  wish  you  to  feel  is,  that 
tlie  judgment  of  men  may  be  upon'  your 
side,  and  the  judgment  of  God  be  most 
righteously  against  you — that  while  from 
the  one  nothing  is  heard  but  admiration  and 
gratitude,  from  the  other,  there  may  be  such 
d  charge  of  sinfulness,  as,  when  set  in  or- 
der before  your  eye,  will  convince  you,  that 
he  by  whom  you  consist,  is  defrauded  of 
all  his  offerings, — that,  while  all  the  com- 
mon honesties  and  humanities  of  social  life, 
aie  acquitted  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
others,  and  to  the  entire  purity  of  your 
own  reputation  in  the  world,  vour  whole 
heart  and  conduct  may  be  uttei^y  pervaded 
by  the  habit  of  ungodKness, — ^that,  while 
not  one  claim  which  your  neighbours  can 
prefer,  is  not  met  most  readily,  and  dis- 
charged most  honourably,  the  great  claims 
of  the  Creator,  over  those  whom  he  has 
formed,  may  lie  altogether  unheeded ;  and 
he,  your  constant  benefactor,  be  not  loved, 
— and  he,  your  constant  preserver,  be  not 
depended  on, — and  he,  your  most  legiti- 
mate sovereign,  be  not  obeyed, — and  he, 
the  unseen  Spirit,  who  pervades  all,  and 
upholds  all,  be  neither  worshipped  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,  nor  vested  with  the  hold  of  a 
rightful  supremacy  over  your  rebellious 
Ifimions. 
God  is  not  man    loc  ^an  we  measure 


what  is  due  to  him,  by  what  is  due  to  oui 
fellows  in  society.    He  made  us,  and  hn 
upholds  us,  and  at  his  will  the  life  which  if 
in  us,  will,  like  the  expiring  vapour,  pass 
away ;  and  the  tabernacle  of  tly.*  body,  thai 
curious  frame-work  which  mrfn  thinks  he 
can  move  at  his  own  pleasure,  when  it  it 
only  in  Ood  that  he  moves,  as  well  as  live^^ 
and  has  his  being,  will,  when  abandoned 
by  its  spirit,  mix  with  the  dust  out  of  which 
it  was  formed,  and  enter  again  into  the  un* 
conscious  glebe  from  which  it  was  taken. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wondrous  preferment  for 
unshapen  clay  to  be  wrought  into  so  fine  an 
organic  structure,  but  not  more  wondrous 
surely  than  that  the  soul  which  animates 
it  should  have  been  created  out  of  nothini^ ; 
and  what  shall  we  say,  if  the  compound 
being  so  originated,  and  so  sustained,  and 
depending  on  the  will  of  another  for  every 
moment  of  his  continuance,   is  found  to 
spurn  the  thought  of  God,  in  distaste  and 
disaffection  away  from  him?    When  the 
spirit  returns  to  him  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne;  when  the  question  is  put,  Amid  all 
the  multitude  of  your  doings  in  the  world, 
what  have  you  done  unto  me  ?    When  the 
rightful  ascendency  of  his  claims  over  every 
movement  of  the  creature  is  made  manifest 
by  him  who  judgeth   righteously;  when 
the  high  but  just  pretensions  of  oil  things 
being  done  to  his  glory ;  of  the  entire  heart 
being  consecrated  in  every  one  of  its  re- 
gards to  his  person  and  character ;  of  the 
whole  man  being  set  apart  to  his  service^ 
and  every  compromise  being  done  away, 
between  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  anil 
that  Being  on  the  other,  who  is  jealous  of 
his  honour : — when  these  high  pretensions 
are  set  up*  and  brought  into  comparison 
with  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  any 
one  of  us,  and  it  be  inquired  in  how  far  we 
have  rendered  unto  God  the  ever^reathing 
gratitude  that  is  due  to  him,  and  that  obe- 
dience which  we  should  feel  at  aU  times  to 
be  our  task  and  our  obligation ;  how  shall 
we  fare  in  that  great  day  of  examination^ 
if  it  be  found  that  this  has  not  been  the 
tendency  of  our  nature  at  all '?  and  when 
he  who  is  not  a  man  shall  thus  enter  into 
judgment  with  us^  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
stand? 

Amid  all  the  praise  we  give  and  reeeiv 
fVom  each  other,  we  may  have  no  daioM 
to  that  substantial  praise  which  cometh 
fVom  God  only.  Men  may  be  satisfied,  bol 
it  followeth  not  that  God  is  satisfied.  Un- 
der a  ruinous  delusion  upon  this  subject, 
we  may  fancy  ourselves  to  be  rieh,  and 
have  need  of  nothing,  while,  in  fact,  we  ara 
naked,  and  destitute,  and  blind,  and  miaera- 
blok  And  thus  it  is,  that  there  is  a  morality 
of  this  wcfrld,  which  stands  in  direct  Oj^po* 
sition  to  the  humbling  representations  of 
the  €k)spel;  which  cannot  compreiiand 
what  it  means  by  the  utter  worthlewipcii 
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tnd  depravity  of  our  nature;  which  pas* 
■ionately  repels  this  statement,  and  that  too 
on  its  own  consciousness  of  attainments 
soperiorto  those  of  the  sordid,  and  theproflft* 
p[ate,  and  the  dishonourable ;  and  is  fortified 
m  Its  resistance  to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  iesus,^ 
by  the  flattering  testimonials  whiek  itfalhen 
to  its  respectability  and  its  worth  from,  the 
various  quarters  of  human  soeiety^ 

A  just  sense  of  the  extent  of  claim  which 
God  has  upon  his  own  creatures^  wonld  ky 
open  this  hiding-place  of  secilrity :  would 
lead  us  to  see,  that  to  do  some  things  for 
our  neighbours,  is  not  the  sasmt  with  doing 
all  things  for  our  Malcerfthat  a  natural 
principle  of  honesty  to  man,  is  altogether 
distinct  from  a  principle  of  entire  dcrroted- 
ness  to  God ;  ttiat  the  tithe  which  we  be- 
stow upon  others  is  not  an  equiv«lenl)fora 


dishefiesty,  which  haTe  a  disturbing  eflbr 
on  the  enjo3^mei]ts  of  others^  and  these 
others  wffi  still  retain  their  kindliness  for 
the  goocUhttmoured  oonvivialist,-*^nd  ha 
will  tie  soflfered  to  retain  his  own  tapte,  and 
hki  own  peonliarities;  and,  though  it  may 
be  truc^  that  chastity,  and  self-control,  and 
the  severer  virtues  of  personal  discipline 
and  restraint,  wtanld  in  fact  give  a  far  more 
happy  end  healthful  tone  to  society  than  at 
present  it  possesses,  yet  this  influence  ie 
not  so  eonspienoos,  and  heedless  men  do  not 
look  so  hit  I  and  therefore  H  is,  that  in  spite 
of  his  many  outward  and  positive  trans* 
gressions  of  the  divine  law,  many  an  indi-> 
vidwd  can  be  referred  to,  who,  with  his 
average  share  of  the  integrities  and  the  sea-^ 
sibilities  of  social  life,  has  stamped  upos 
hhn  the  eurrency  of  a  very  fair  evtry-day 


total  dedication  unto  God  of  ourselves,  and  character,  who  moves  among  his  feliowa 


of  all  which  belongs  tO'  us ;  that  we  may 
present  those  around  us  with  many  an  of- 
lering  of  kindness,  and  not  present  our 
bodies  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  which  is 
our  reasonable  service ;  that  we  may  earn 
a  cheap  and  easy  credit  fw  such  virtues 
as  will  satisfy  the  world,  and  be  utter 
strangers  to  the  self-denial,  and  thespiritih 
ality,  and  the  mortification  of  ever^  earthly 
desire,  and  the  affection,  for  the  thmga  thai 
are  above ; — all  of  which  graces  enter  as 
essential  ingredients  into  the  sanctification 
of  the  gospel. 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  second  point  of 
distinction  between  the  judgment  of  man 
and  that  of  God, — even  his  clearer  and  more 
elevated  sense  of  that  holmess  with<Mit 
which  no  man  shall  see  his  face,  and  of 
that  moral  worth  without  whieh  we  are 
utterly  unfit  for  the  society  of  heaven.    - 

Man's  sense  of  the  right  and  the  wrong 
may  be  clear  and  intelligent  enough,  i»  so 
far  as  that  part  of  character  is  ^oneerned 
which  renders  us  fit  for  the  society  of  eartlLi 
Those  virtues,  without  which  a  eenoMinitjr 
could  not  be  held  together,  are  both  urfently 
demanded  by  that  community,  and  highly 
appreciated  hy  it.  The  morality  «f  our 
earthly  life,  is  a  morality  which  is  in  direH 
sul^ervience  to  our  earthly  aoeoHmedation  ^ 
and  seeing  that  equity,  and  httmanity,-  and 
dvility,  afe  in  such  visible  and  imnMdiKte 
connexion  with  all  the  seeuvity,  atid  all<the 
^i^yraent  which  they  spread  around  Ibem^ 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  thai  they  should 
throw  over  the  character  of  him  by  whem 
they  are?  exhibited,  the  lustre  of  agrateM 
and  a  superior  estimation.  And  thus  it  'is, 
that  even  without  any  v^.  nice  or  eKquiH 
site  refinement  of  these  virtues^  many 'an 
ordinary  character  MriU  pass^ — and  sktomld 
that  character  be  deformed  by  the  kvities, 
or  even  by  the  profligacies  of  intemperaneev 
he  who  sustains  it  may  still  bear  his  part 
among  ihc  good  men  of  society, — and  keep 
away  from  it  all  that  malignity,  and  all  that 
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without  disgrace,  and  meets  with  acceptance 
ttaorcnighout  the  general  run  of  this  world's 
companies. 

If  such  a  measure  of  indulgence  be  ex- 
tended to  the  very  glaring  iniquities  of  the 
outer  man,  let  us  not  wonder  though  the 
errors  of  the  heart,  the  moral  diseases  of 
the  spirit,  the  disorganiscation  of  the  inner 
man,  with  its  turbulent  passions,  and  its 
woridly  afiectioad,  and  its  utter  deudness  to 
the  consideraticm  of  an  overruling  God^ 
should  find  a  very  general  hidulgence 
among  our  brethren  of  the  species.  Bring 
a  man  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the'depravi* 
ties  of  our  common  nature,  and  unless 
these  depravities  are  obviously  pointed 
against  the  temporal  good  of  society,  what 
can  we  expeel,  but  that  he  will  connive  at 
the  infirmities  of  which  he  feels  himself  to 
be  so  large  and  so  habitual  a  fmrtaker? 
What  can  we  expect  but  th»t  his  m<val 
sense,  cloadcd  as  it  is  against  the  disee/iH 
ment  of  his  own  exceeding  >  turpitude,  will 
also  peroeive  but  dimly,  and  feel  but  ob^ 
tusely, «  similar  turpttjude  in  the  diarades 
:of  otfa«9?  What  else  can  we  look  for,  thaa 
that  the  man' who  fires  so  promptly  on  the 
reoeptiso  of  an  injury,  wUl  tolerate  in  his 
feltonr  all^the  vindiettve  propensities  1 — or, 
thBt  the  man  who  feeb  not  in  his  bosom  a 
single  movement  of  principle  or  of  tender- 
ness towards  Gbd,  will  tolerate  m  another 
an  equaUy  entire  habit  of  ungodliness  ? — 
or,  tlttt  the  nutfi' who  surrenders  himself  to 
i  the  temptations  of  voluptuousnes  w  ill  pep- 
eetve  no  enormity  ei  character  at  Ul  in  the 
unrestraiwsd  dissipations  of  an  acquaints • 
ancel'-^-afid,  in  a  word,  when  I  sr«  a  mar 
whose«  righss.i  have  never  hnveded,  whe 
has]  no  oomplaini  of  personal  wrong  or 
provoeation  to  allege  against  me,  and  who 
sdiares  equally  with  myself  in  nature^ 
blittdneas  and  nature's  propensities,  I  wiii 
not  be  afraid  of  entering  into  judgment  with 
him; — nor  shtdl  I  stand  ia  awe  of  any  pen» 
trating  glance  from  his  eye,  of  any  indig 
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Bant  remonstrance  from  his  offended  sense 
of  what  is  righteous,  though  there  be  made 
bare  to  his  inspection  all  my  devotedness 
Co  the  world,  and  all  my  proud  disdain  at 
.  the  insolence  of  others,  and  all  my  an^er 
at  the  sufferings  of  injustice,  and  all  my  m- 
difference  to  the  God  who  formed  me,  and 
all  those  secrecies  of  an  unholy  and  an  un- 
heavenly  character,  which  are  to  be  brought 
out  into  full  manifestation  on  the  great  day 
of  the  winding  up  of  this  world's  history. 

It  is  a  very  capital  delusion  that  God  is 
like  unto  man, — '^  Thou  thoughtest  that  I 
was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself;  but 
I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  thy  sins  in  order 
before  thine  eyes.  Now  consider  this,  ye 
that  forget  Grod,  lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces, 
and  there  be  none  to  deliver." 

Man  and  man  may  come  together  in  judg- 
ment, and  retire  from  each  other  in  mutual 
complacency.  But  when  man  and  God 
thus  come  together,  there  is  another  prin- 
ciple, and  another  standard  of  examination. 
There  is  a  claim  of  justice  on  he  part  of 
the  Creator,  totally  Siistinct  from  any  claim 
which  a  fellow-creature  can  prefer, — ^and 
while  the  one  will  tolerate  all  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  economy  and  the  interest 
of  the  society  upon  earth,  the  other  can 
tolerate  nothing  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  economy  and  the  character  of  the  so- 
ciety in  heaven.  God  made  us  for  eternity. 
He  designed  us  to  be  the  members  of  a 
family  which  never  separates,  and  over 
which  he  himself  presides  in  the  visible 
glory  of  all  that  worth,  and  of  all  that  moral 
excellence,  which  belong  to  him.  He  formed 
us  at  first  after  his  own  likeness ;  and  ere  we 
can  be  re-admitted  into  that  paradise  from 
which  we  have  been  exiled,  we  must  be 
created  anew  in  the  image  of  God.  These 
spirits  must  be  made  perfect,  and  every  taint 
of  selfishness  and  impurity  be  done  away 
from  them.  Heaven  is  the  place  into  which 
nothing  that  is  unclean  or  unholy  can  enter ; 
and  we  are  not  preparing  for  our  inherit^ 
ance  there,  unless  there  te  gathering  upon 
us  here,  the  lineaments  of  a  celestid  cha- 
racter. Now,  a  man  may  be  accomplished 
in  the  moralities  of  civil  and  of  social  life, 
without  so  much  as  the  semblance  of  such 
a  character  resting  upon  him.  He  may 
have  no  share  whatsoever  in  the  tastes,  or 
in  the  enjoyments,  or  in  the  affections  of 
paradise.  There  might  not  be  a  single  trace 
of  the  mark  of  the  Lamb  of  God  upon  his 
forehead.  He  who  ponders  so  intelligently 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  may  be  able  to 
discover  there  no  vestige  of  any  love  for 
himself, — no  sensibility  at  all  to  what  is 
amiable  or  to  what  is  great  in  the  character 
of  the  Godhead, — no  desire  whatever  after 
his  glory, — ^no  such  feeling  towards  him 
who  is  to  tabernacle  with  men,  as  will 
qualify  him  to  bear  a  joyful  part  in  the 
songsj  and  the  praises  «of  that  city  which 


has  fecundations.  Surrounded  as  he  is  by  the 
perishable  admiration  of  his  fellowai,-  he  is 
altoj^ether  out  of  affection,  and  out  of  ac 
quamtance,  with  that  Being  with  whomM 
has  to  do;  and  it  will  be  found,  on  the  great 
day  of  the  doings,  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  judgment-seat,  that  as  he  had  no  relish 
for  God  in  time,  so  is  he  utterly  unfit  for  his 
presence,  or  for  his  friendship  in  etemihr. 
•  It  is  said  of  Q)d,  that  he  created  man  after 
his  own  image,  and  it  was  upon  losing  ibin 
image  that  he  was  cast  out  of  paradise:  and 
ere  he  (gn  be  again  admitted,  the  image 
that  has  been  lost  mvist  again  be  formed  on 
him.  The  grand  qualification  for  the  so- 
ciety of  heaven  is,  that  each  of  its  members 
be  like  unto  God.  In  the  selfish  and  sensua. 
society  of  earth,  there  is  many  a  feature  of 
resemblance  to  the  Godhead  that  is  most 
readily  dispensed  with ;  and  many  an  indi- 
vidual here  obtains  applause  and  toleration 
among  his  fellows,  though  there  is  not  one 
attribute  of  the  saintly  character  belonging 
to  him.  Let  him  only  fulfil  the  stipulations 
of  integrity,  and  smile  benignity  upon  his 
friends,  and  render  the  alacrity  of  willing 
and  valuable  services  to  those  who  have 
never  offended  him,  and  on  the  strength  of 
such  performances  as  these,  may  he  rise  to 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  scale  of  this 
world's  reputation.  But  what  would  have 
been  the  sad  event  to  us,  had  these  been 
the  only  performances  which  went  to  illus- 
trate the  character  of  the  Godhead, — had 
he  been  a  God  of  whom  we  could,  sayvio 
more,  than  that  he  |x>ssessed  the  one  attri- 
bute of  an  unrelenting  justice,  or  even  that 
he  went  beyond  this  attribute,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  kindness  to  those  who  loved  him, 
and  in  acts  of  beneficence  to  those  who  had 
never  offended  him  ?  Do  we  not  owe  our 
place  and  our  prospect  to  the  love  of  God 
for  his  enemies?  Is  it  not  from  the  riches 
of  his  forbearance  and  long-suffering,  that 
we  draw  all  our  enjoyments  in  time,  and 
all  our  hopes  for  eternity?  Is  it  not  be- 
cause, though  grieved  with  sinners  every 
day,  he  still  waits  to  be  gracious ;  that  he 
holds  out  to  us, his  heedless  and  wayward 
children,  the  beseeching  voice  of  reconcilia- 
tion ;  and  puts  on  such  an  aspect  of  tender- 
ness to  those  who  have  not  celised  from 
their  birth  to  yex  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
thwart  him  every  hour  by  the  perverseness 
of  their  disobedience  ?  This  is  the  godlikr 
attribute  on  which  all  the  privileges  of  our 
fallen  race  are  suspended;  and  yet  against 
the  intimation  of  vt  hich,  nature,  when  urged 
by  the  provocations  of  injustice,  rises  in 
such  a  tumult  of  strong  and  impetuous  ro 
sistance.  It  is  through  the  putting  forth  of 
this  attribute,  that  any  redeemed  sinnerR 
are  to  be  found  among  the  other  society  of 
heaven;  but  into  which  no  member  shall 
be  admitted  out  of  this  corrupt  world,  till 
•there  be  stamped  and  realized  on  his  ovi  ii 
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neraon,  that  feature  of  the  divinity  to  which 
he  owes  a  distinction  so  exalted.  And  tell 
us,  ye  men  who  are  so  jealous  of  right  and 
of  honour,  who  taice  sudden  fire  at  every 
insult,  and  suffer  the  slightest  imagination 
of  another's  contempt,  or  another's  unfair- 
ness, to  chase  from  your  bosom  every  feel- 
ing of  complacency ; — ye  men  whom  every 
fancied  affront  puts  into  such  a  turbulence- 
of  emotion,  and  in  whom  every  fancied  in- 
fringement stirs  ^p  the  quick  and  the  re- 
sentful appetite  for  justice — ^how  will  you 
stand  the  rigorous  application  of  that  test 
by  which  the  forgiven  of  God  are  ascer- 
(kined,  even  that  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  is 
in  them,  and  by  which  it  will  be  pronounced 
whether  you  are  indeed  the  children  of  the 
highest,  and  perfect  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect  ? 

But  wc  must  hasten  to  a  close,  and  will, 
therefore,  barely  suggest  some  other  mat- 
ters of  self-examination.  We  ask  you,  to 
think  of  the  facility  with  which  you  might 
obtain  the  approbation  of  men,  without  be- 
ing at  all  like  unto  God  in .  the  holiness  of 
his  character.  We  ask  you  to  think  of  the 
delight  which  he  takes  in'  the  contempla- 
tion of  what  is  pure,  and  moral,  and  righ- 
teous. We  ask  you  to  think  how  one  great 
object  of  his  creation,  was  to  diffuse  over 
the  face  of  it  a  multiplied  resemblance  of 
himself,— and  that,  therefore,  however  fit 
you  may  be  for  sustaining  your  part  in  the 
alienated  community  of  this  world,  you  are 
most  assuredly  unfit  for  the  great  and  the 
general  assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect, — ^If  unlike  unto  God  who  is 
in  the  midst  of  them,  you  have  no  conge- 
nial delight  with  the  Father  of  all,  in  the 
contemplation  of  spiritual  excellence.  Now, 
are  you  not  blind  to  the  glories  and  the 
perfections  of  that  Being  who  realizes  this 
excellence  to  a  degree  that  is  infinite^  Does 
not  the  creature  nil  up  all  your  avenues  of 
enjoyment,  while  the  Creator  is  forgotten? 
In  reference  to  God,  is  there  not  an  utter 
dulness  and  insensibility  of  all  your  re- 
gards to  him  ?  If  thus  blind  to  the  percep- 
tion of  that  supreme  virtue  and  loveliness 
which  reside  in  the  Godhead,  are  you  not, 
i^  fact,  and  by  nature  an  outcast  from  the 
Godhead  ?  And  an  outcast  will  3P0U  ever 
remain,  until  your  character  be  brought 
under  some  mighty  revolutionizing  influ- 
ence which  is  able  to  shift  the  currency  of 
your  desires,  and  to  over-rule  nature  with 
all  her  obstinate  habits,  and  all  her  fond 
and  favourite  predilections. 

These  are  topics  of  great  weight  and 
great  ]>rcgnancy ;  but  we  leave  them  to  your 
own  thoughts,  and  only  ask  you  at  present 
to  look  at  the  vivid  illustration  of  them  that 
may  be  gathered  out  of  the  history  of  Job. 
In  reference  to  his  fellows,  he  could  make 
a  triumphant  appeal  to  the  honour  and  the 
humanitv  which  adorned  him, — he  could 


8p^ak  of  the  splendid  career  of  bcnefioenoc 
that  he  had  run, — and  in  the  recollection  o' 
the  plaudits  that  had  surrounded  him,  h& 
coiila  baldly  challenge  the  inspection  of  all 
his  neiglibours,  and  of  all  his  enemies,  on 
the  whole  tract  of  his  visible  history  in  the 
world.  He  protested  his  innocence  before 
them,  and  even  so  long  as  he  had  only  heard 
of  God  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear  did  he  ad- 
dress him  in  the  language  of  justification 
But  when  God  at  length  revealed  himself, — 
when  the  worth  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Eternal  stood  before  him  in  visible  array, — 
when  the  actual  presence  of  his  Makei 
brought  the  claims  of  his  Maker  to  ))eai 
impressively  upon  his  conscience,  it  was 
not  merely  the  presence  of  the  power  of 
God  Which  overawed  him ;  it  was  the  pre- 
sence of  the  righteousness  of  God  which 
convinced  him, — and  when,  from  the  bright 
assemblage  of  all  that  was  pure,  and  holy, 
and  graceful  in  the  aspect  of  the  Divinity, 
he  turned  the  eye  of  contemplation  down- 
ward upon  himself, — O  it  is  instructive  to 
be  told,  how  the  vaunting  patriarch  shrunk 
into  all  the  depths  of  self-abasement  at  so 
striking  a  manifestation ;  and  how  he  said, 
''  I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee;  where- 
fore I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  anc 
in  ashes." 

It  is  indeed  a  small  matter  to  be  judged 
of  man's  judgment.  He  who  judges  us  is 
God.  From  this  judgment  there  is  no  es- 
cape, and  no  hiding  place.  The  testimony 
'of  our  fellows  will  as  little  avail  us  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  as  the  help  of  our  fel- 
lows will  avail  us  in  the  hour  of  death. 

We  may  as  well  think  of  seekh.g  a  refuge 
in  the  applause  of  men,  from  the  condem- 
nation of  God,  as  we  may  think  of  seeking 
a  refuge  in  the  power  or  the  skill  of  me  1. 
from  the  mandate  of  God,  that  our  breath 
shall  depart  from  us.  And,  have  you  never 
thought,  when  called  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dying  man, — when  you  saw  the  warning 
of  death  upon  his  countenance,  and  how  its 
symptoms  gathered  and  grew,  and  got  the 
ascendency  over  all  the  ministrations  of 
human  care  and  of  human  tenderness,-^ 
when  it  every  day  became  more  visible, 
that  the  patient  was  drawing  to  his  close, 
and  that  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of 
art  or  any  of  its  resources,  could  stay  the 
advances  of  the  sure  and  the  last  malady 
— have  you  never  thought,  on  seeing  the 
bed  of  the  suflerer  surrounded  by  other 
comfortera  than  those  of  the  Patriarch, — 
when,  from  morning  to  night,  and  from 
night  to  morning,  the  watchful  family  sat 
at  his  couch,  and  guarded  his  broken  slum- 
bers, and  interpreted  all  his  signals,  and 
tried  to  hide  from  his  observation  the  tears 
which  attested  him  to  be  the  kindest  01 
parents, — when  the  sad  anticipation  spread 
its  gloomy  stillness  over  tiie  household,  and 
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es  en  set  forth  an  air  of  seriousness  and  c^ 
c€ra  upon  the  men  of  other  families, — when 
you  have  witnessed  the  lespair  of  friends, 
who  could  only  turn  them  to  cry  at  the 
spectacle  of  his  last  agonies,  and  bad  seen 
now  little  it  was  that  weeping  children  and 
inquiring  neighbours  could  do  ibr  him, — 
when  you  have  contrasted  the  unrelenting 
necessity  of  tlie  grave,  with  the  feehienees 
of  every  surroui^ing  endeavour  toward  it, 
has  the  thought  never  entered  within  you. 
How  powerless  is  the  desire  of  man  1 — ^how 
sure  and  how  iresistless  is  Uie decree  of  God! 
And  on  the  day  of  the  second  death,  will 
it  be  found,  that  it  is  not  the  imagination  of 
man,  but  the  sentence  of  God  that  shall 
stand.  When  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet 
awakens  us  from  the  grave,  and  the  ensigns 
of  the  last  day  are  seen  on  the  canopy  of 
heaven,  and  the  tremor  of  the  dissolving  ele- 
ments is  felt  upon  the  earth,  and  the  Son  of 
God  with  his  mighty  angels  are  placed  around 
the  judgment-seat,and  the  men  of  all  ages  and 
of  all  nations  are  standing  before  it,  and  wait- 
ing the  high  decree  of  eternity;, — then  will  it 
be  found,  that  as  no  power  of  man  can  save 
his  fellow  from  going  down  to  the  grave  of 
mortality,  so  no  testimony  of  man  can  save 
his  fellow  from  gomg  down  to  the  pit  of  con- 
demnation. Each  on  that  day  will  mourn 
apart.  Each  of  those  on  the  left  hand,  en- 
grossed by  his  own  separate  contemplation, 
and  overwhelmed  by  thedark  and  tlie louring 
futurity  of  his  own  existence,  will  not  have 
a  thought  or  a  sympathy  to  spare  for  those 
who  are  around  htm.  Each  of  those  on  the 
"ight  hand  will  see  and  acquiesce  in  the  rigfa*- 


teooenesa  of  God,  and  be  made  Co  adcnofir 
ledge,  that  those  things  which  are  highly 
esteemed  aoiong  men  are  in  his  sight  «r 
abomination.  When  the  judge  and  bis  ai 
tendants  shall  cobm  on  the  high  errand  ol 
this  world's  destiiHes^  they  will  come  from 
God,— «nd  the  pure  principle  they  shaL 
bring  akwg  with  them  from  the  sanetnar^ 
of  heaven,  will  be  the  entire  subordinalion 
of  the  thing  formed  to  him  who  formed  it. 
In  that  praise  which  upon  earthly  feelings 
the  creatures  ofifer  one  to  another,  we  bcbokl 
no  recognition  of  this  principle  whatever; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  it  is  so  very  difEer- 
eni  from  the  praise  which  cometh  from 
God  only.  And  should  any  one  of  these  crear 
tures  be  made  on  that  great  day  of  nianifea- 
tati<N[i,  lo  see  his  nyiedness, — should  the 
question,  what  have  you  done  unto  me? 
leave  him  speeefaless ;  should  at  length,  con- 
victed of  his  utter  rebelliousness  against 
God^  he  try  to  find  among  the  companions 
of  his  pilgiriiiiage,  some  attestation  to  the 
kindness  that  beamed  from  him  upon  his 
fellow  mortals  in  the  world, — they  will  not 
be  able  to  bide  him  from  the  coming  vrrath. 
In  the  £iceof  airthe  tenderness  they  ever  bore 
him,  the  severity  of  an  unreconciled  law- 
giv^  must  have  upon  him  its  resistless 
operation.  They  may  all  bear  witness  to 
the  honour  and  the  generoshy  of  his  doings 
among  men,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  can  justify  him  before  God.  Nor  among 
all  those  who  now  yield  him  a  ready  testi- 
mony on  earth  will  he  find  a  day'fr-man  be- 
twixt Urn  and  his  Creator,  wha  can  lay  bis 
hand  upon  them  both* 


SERMON  VI. 
TheNece$$Uyt/aMBdiai€rUiwemCMm4M(m. 

«  Naither  M  tlMM  i^r  dty'MMtt  tewiM  vi,  tte  Mgitt  li9  b»  hBMii  «|^ 

lY.  The  feelins  of  Job,  at  the  time  of  his 
tttering  the  com^^nt  which  ia  recorded  in 
t^ie  verses  before  us,  might  not  have  been 
altogether  free  of  a  reproachful  spirit  towards 
hose  friends  who  had  refused  to  advocate  his 
cause,  and  who  had  even  added  bitterness 
to  his  distress  by  their  most  painful  and 
unwelcome  arguments.  And  well  may  it 
be  our  feeling,  and  that  too  without  the 
presence  of  any  such  ingredient  along  with 
it — that  there  is  not  a  man  upon  earth  who 
can  execute  the  office  of  a  iay's-nian  be- 
twixt ua  and  God, — that  '.aking  the  com 
mon  £ense  of  this  term,  there  is  none  who 
can  act  as  an  umpire  between  us  the  cbil- 
dreii  of  ungodliness,  and  the  Lawgiver, 
wliom  we  have  so  deeply  offended;  or 
takin>  *ip  the  term  that  occurs  in  the  Sep- 


toagint  version  of  the  Bible,  that  amongst 
all  oiur  brethren  of  the  species,  not  an  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  found  who,  standing  in  the 
place  o(a  mediator, x;an  lay  his  hand  upon 
ua  both.  It  is^  indeeid,  very  possible,  that  all 
this  may  carry  the  understanding,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  all  the  inefficiency  of  a 
cold  and  general  speculation.  But 'should 
the  Spirit,  whoae  office  it  is  to  convince  va 
of  sin,  lend  the  power  of  his  demonstratipn 
to  the  argument, — should  he  divide  asundet 
our  thoughts,  and  enable  ua  to  see  that, 
with  the  goodly  semblance  of  what  is  fait 
and  estim&le  in  the  sight  of  man,  all  witluo 
us  is  defection  from  the  prim  iple  of  loyalty 
to  God — that  while  we  yield  a  duty  as  tlv" 
members  of  society,  the  duty  tliat  lies  upop 
us,  as  the  creatures  of  the  Supreme  Beuif 
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;8,  in  re8p<«ct  ot  tbe  spirit  of  allegiaace  which 
gives  it  all  its  value,  fallen  away  from,  by 
every  one  of  us,-«H)hould  this  conviction 
cleave  to  va  like  an  arrow  sticking  fast,  and 
work  its  legitimate  influence,  in  causing  us 
to  feel  all  the  worthlessness  of  our  charac- 
ters, and  all  the  need  and  danger  of  our 
circumstances, — ^then  would  the  urgency  of 
the  case  be  felt  as  well  as  understood  by. us, 
— nor  should  we  be  long  of  pressing  the 
inquiry  of  where  is  the  day's-man  betwixt 
us  that  might  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both! 

And,  in  fact,  by  putting  the  Mediator 
away  from  you, — by  reckoning  on  a  state 
of  safety  and  acceptance  without  him,  what 
is  the  ground  upon  which^  in  Deference  to 
Ckxl,  you^  actually  put  yourselves?   We 
speak  not  at  present  of  tbe  danger  of  per- 
sisting in  such  an  attitude  of  independence, 
of  its  being  one  of  those  refuges  of  treachor 
ry  in  which  the  good  man  of  the  world. is 
oAen  to  be  found, — of  its  being  a  state 
wherein  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace, 
lulls  him  by  its  flatteries  unto  a  dficeilful 
repose.    We  are  not  at  present  saying  how 
ruinous  it  is  to  rest  a  security  upon  an  im- 
posing exterior,  when  in  fact  the  heart  is 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  while  the 
reproving  eye  of  him,  who  judgeth  not  as 
man  judgeth,  is  upon  him,  or  how  poison- 
ous is  the  unction  that  comes  upon  the  soul 
from  those  praises  which  upon  the  mere 
exhibition  of  the  social  virtues,  are  rung 
and    circulated    through    society*      But, 
in  addition  to  the  danger,  let  us  insist  upon 
the  guilt  of  thus  easting  the  offered  Medi- 
ator away  from  us.    ft  implies  in  the  most 
direct  possible  way,  a  sentiment  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  our  own  righteousness.    It  is  ex- 
pressly saying  of  our  obedience,  that  it  is 
good  enough  for  God.  it  is  presumptuously 
thinking  that  what  pleases  the  world  may 
please  the  Maker  of  it,  even  though  he  him- 
self has  declared  it  to  be  a  world  lying  in 
wickedness.    There  is  an  aggravation  you 
will  perceive  in  all  this  which  goes  beyond 
the  simple  infraction  of  the  commandment. 
It  is,  after  the  infraction  of  it,  challenging 
for  some  remainder  or  for  some  semblance 
of  conformity,  the  reward  and.  approbation 
of  the  God  whose  law  we  have  dishonour- 
ed. It  is,  aAer  we  have  braved  the  attribute 
of  the  Almighty's  justice,  by  incurring  its 
condemnation,  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
attribi^  itself,  by  bringing  it  down  to  the 
standard  of  ^a  polluted  o^iencoi  It  is,  after 
msuhing  the  throne  of  God's  righteousn€»s, 
embarking  in  the  still  deadli^  enterprize 
i>f   demc&hing  all  the  stabilities  which 

guard  it;  and  spoiling  it  of  that  truth  which 
as  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  children  of 
niquity, — of  that  holiness  which  cannot 
dwell  with  evil,— of  that  unchangeableness 
which  will  admit  of  no  compromise  with 
sinners  thai  can  violate  the  honours  of  the 
Godhead,  or  weaken  the  authority  of  his 


ffovemment  over  the  universe  that  ne  has 
formed.  It  \a  laying  those  paltry  acCom 
plisbments  which  give  you  a  place  of  dis 
tinction  among  your  fellows,  before  that 
God.of  whose  throne  justice  and  judgmen 
are  the>  habitation,  and  calling  upon  him  t^ 
connive  at  all  that  you  want,  and  to  look 
with  complacency  on  all  that  you  possess 
It  is.  to  bring  to  the  bar  of  Judgment  the 
poor  land  the  starving  samples  of  virtue 
which  are  current  enough  in  a  world 
broken  loose  from  its  communion  with 
God,  and  to  defy  the  inspection  upon  them 
of  God's  eternal  Son,  and  of  the  angels  he 
brings  along  with  him  to  witness  the  righ- 
.teousness  of  his  decisions.  Sin  has  indeed 
been  the  ruin  of  our  nature — but  this  re- 
fusal of  the  Saviour  of  siiuiers  lands  thc^ni 
in  a  perdition  still  deeper  and  more  irreco- 
verable.. It  M  blindness  to  the  enormity  of 
sin«  It  is  equivalent  to  a  formally  an- 
nounced sentiment  on  your  part  that  your 
performances,  sinful  as  they  are,  and  pol- 
luted, as  tbey  are,  are  good  enough  for  hea- 
ven. It  is  just  saying  of  the  ofiered  Saviour 
that  you  do  not  see  the  use  of  him.  It  is  a 
provoking  contempt  of  mercy ;  and  causing 
the  measure  of  ordinary  guilt  to  overflow 
by  heaping,  the  additional  blasphemy  upon 
it,  01  calling  upon  God  to  honour  it  by  his 
rewards,  and  to  look  to  it  with  the  compla- 
cency of  his  approbation. 

We  cannot,  then,  we  cannot  draw  near 
unto  God,  by  a  direct  or  independent  ap- 
proach, to  him.  And  who  in  these  circum- 
stances, is  fit  to  be  the  day's-man  betwixt 
you?  There  is  not  a  fellow-mortal  from 
Adam  downward,  who  has  not  sins  of  his 
own  to  answer  for.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  who  has  not  the  sentence  of  guilt  in- 
scribed upon  his  own  forehead,  and  who  is 
not  arrested  by  the  same  unsealed  barrier 
which  keeps  you  at  an  inacepsible  distance 
from  God.  There  is  not  one  of  them  whose 
entrance  into  the  holiest  of  all  would  not 
inflict  on  it  as  great  a  profai^jition,  as  if  any 
of  you  were  to  present  yourselves  before 
him,  who  dwelleth  there,  without  a  Media- 
tor. .  There  lieth  a  great  gulf  between  God 
and  the  whole  of  this  alienated  world; 
and  after  .looking  round  amongst  all  the 
men  of  all  its  generations,  we  may  say,  in 
the  language  of  the  text,  that  there  is  not  a 
day's-man  betwixt  us  who  can  lay  his  hand 
upon  us  both. 

What  we  aim  at  as  the  effect  of  all  these 
observations,  is,  that  you  should  feel  your 
only  security  to  be  in  the  revealed  and  the 
offered  mediator ;  that  you  should  seek  to 
him  as  your  only  effectual  hiding-place 
and  who  alone,  in  the  whole  range  of  uni 
versal  being,  is  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
you,  and  shield  you  from  the  justice  of 
the  Almighty,  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon 
God,  and  stay  the  fury  of  the  avenger.  By 
him  the  deep  atonement  has  been  rendered 
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Bv  bim  the  mystery  has  been  accomplish- 
ed, which  angels  desired  to  look  into.  By 
hixn  such  a  sacrifice  for  sin  h&s  been  ofTered, 
^s  that,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  sinner, 
every  attribute  of  the  Divinity  is  exalted ; 
and  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  hea- 
vens, though  turned  mto  a  throne  of  grace. 
IS  still  upheld  in  ail  its  firmness,  and  in  all 
its  glory.  Through  the  unchangeable  priest- 
hood of  Christ,  the  vilest  of  sinners  may 
draw  nigh^  and  receive  of  that  mercy  which 
has  met  with  truth,  and  of  that  peace  which 
is  in  close  alliance  with  righteousness ;  and 
without  one  perfection  of  the  Godhead 
being  surrendered  by  this  act  of  forgiveness, 
all  are  made  to  receive  a  higher  and  more 
wondrous  manifestation;  for  though  he 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  yet  there 
Is  no  place  for  vengeance,  when  all  their 
guilt  is  cleared  away  by  the  blood  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant ;  and  though  he  executeth 
justice  upon  the  earth,  yet  he  can  be  just  while 
the  justifier  of  them  who  believe  in  Jesus. 

The  work  of  our  redemption  is  every 
where  spoken  of  as  fe  achievement  of 
strength — as  done  by  the  putting  forth  of 
mighty  energies — as  the  work  of  one  who, 
travelling  in  his  own  unaided  greatness, 
had  to  tread  the  wine-press  alone ;  and  who, 
when  of  the  people  there  was  none  to  help 
him,  did  by  his  own  arm  bring  unto  him 
salvation.  To  move  aside  the  obstacle 
which  beset  the  path  of  acceptance  j  to  re- 
instate the  guilty  into  favour  with  the  of- 
fended and  unchangeable  Lawgiver:  to 
avert  from  them  the  execution  of  that  sen- 
tence to  which  there  were  staked  the  truth 
and  justice  of  the  Divinity ;  to  work  out  a 
pardon  for  the  disobedient,  and  at  the  same 
lime  to  uphold  in  all  their  strength  the  pillars 
of  that  throne  which  they  had  insulted;  to  in- 
tercept the  defied  penalties  of  the  law,  and  at 
the  same  time  magnify  it,  and  to  make  it  ho- 
nourable;thus-tobend,  as  it  were,  the  holy  and 
everlasting  attributes  of  Gk)d,  and  in  doins 
so,  to  pour  over  them  the  lustre  of  a  high  and 
awful  vindication. — this  was  an  enterprise  of 
such  height,  and  aepth,  and  length,  as  no  cre- 
ated being  could  fulfil,  and  which  called  forth 
the  might  and  the  counsel  of  him  who  is  the 
power  of  God,  and  the*  wisdom  of  God. 

When  no  man  could  redeem  his  neigh- 
bour rmm  the  grave, — God  himself  found 
out  a  ransom.  When  not  one  of  the  beings 
whom  he  had  formed  could  offer  an  ade- 
quate expiation,— did  the  Lord  of  hosts 
awaken  the  sword  of  vengeance  against  his 
fellow.  When  there  was  no  messenger 
among  the  aneels  who  surrounded  his 
throne,  that  comd  both  proclaim  and  pur- 
chase peace  for  a  guilty  world, — did  Qod 
manifest  in  the  flesh  descend  in  shrouded 
majesty  amongst  our  earthly  tabcinacles, 
and  pour  out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  us, 
and  purchaso  the  church  by  his  own  blood, 
and  bursting  away  from  the  grave  which 


could  not  hold  him,  ascend  to  the  throne 
of  his  appointed  mediatorship;  and  now  he, 
the  first  and  the  last,  who  was  dead  and  is 
alive,  and  maketh  intercecsion  for  trans- 
gressors, is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  who  come  unto  God  through  hitn ;  and 
standing  in  the  breach  between  a  holy  Got* 
and  the  sinners  who  have  offended  him 
does  he  make  reconciliation,  and  lay  hit 
hand  upon  them  both. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  Mediator  be 
appointed  by  God, — he  must  be  accepted 
by  man.  And  to  incite  our  acceptance  does 
he  hold  forth  every  kind  and  constraining 
argument  He  casts  abroad,  over  the  whde 
face  of  the  world,  one  wide  and  universal 
assurance  of  welcome.  "  Whosoever  cometh 
unto  me  shall  not  be  cast  out"  ^'Come 
unto  me  all  ye  who  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  "  Where 
sin  hath  abounded,  grace  hath  much  more 
abounded."  "  Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  my 
name  ye  shall  receive."  The  path  of  access 
to  Christ  is  open  and  free  of  every  obstacle, 
which  kept  fearful  and  guilty  man  at  an 
impracticable  distance  from  the  jealous  and 
unpacified  Lawgiver.  He  hath  put  aside 
the  obstacle,  and  now  stands  in  its  place. 
Let  us  only  go  in  the  way  of  the  Gospel, 
and  we  shall  find  nothing  between  us  and 
God  but  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  Gos- 
pel,— who,  on  the  one  hand,  beckons  tf  him 
the  approach  of  man  with  every  token  of 
truth  and  of  tenderness ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  advocates  our  cause  with  God,  and 
fills  his  mouth  with  arguments,  and  pleads 
that  very  atonement  which  was  devised  in 
love  by  the  Father,  and  with  the  incense 
of  which  he  was  well  pleaded,  and  claims, 
as  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  all 
who  put  their  trust  in  him ;  and  thus,  laying 
his  hand  upon  God,  turns  him  altogether 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  indignation. 

But  Jesus  Christ  is  something  more  than 
the  agent  of  our  justification, — ^he  is  the 
agent  of  our  sanctification  also.  Standing 
between  us  and  God,  he  receives  from  him 
of  that  Spirit  which  is  called  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  and  he  pours  it  forth  in  free 
and  generous  dispensation  on  those  who 
believe  in  him.  Without  this  spirit  there 
may,  in  a  few  of  the  goodlier  specimens  of 
our  race,  be  within  us  the  play  of  what  is 
kindly  in  constitutional  feeling,  and  with- 
out us  the  exhibition  of  what  is  sefmly  in 
a  constitutional  virtue ;  and  man,  thus  stand- 
ing over  us  in  judgment,  may  pass  his  ver- 
dict of  approbation ;  and  all  that  is  visible 
in  our  doings  may  be  pure  as  by  the  op^ 
ration  of  snow  water.  But  the  utter  irre- 
ligiousness  of  our  nature  will  remain  as 
entire  and  as  obstinate  as  ever.  The  aliena- 
tion of  our  desires  from  God  will  persisi 
with  unsubdued  vigour  in  our  bosoms ;  and 
sin,  in  the  very  essence  of  its  elementary 
principle,  will  still  loH  it  over  the  inn« 
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limn  with  all  the  power  of  its  original  as- 
cendency,— till  the  {*efep,  and  the  searching, 
and  the  pervading  influence  of  the  love  of 
God  be  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  woik  of  the  great 
Mediator.  This  is  the  might  and  the  mys- 
tery of  that  regeneration,  without  which 
we  shall  never  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  the  offi<^  ol  Him  to  whom  all  power 
»  committed,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — 
who  reigning  in  heaven,  and  uniting  its 
mercy  with  its  righteousness,  causes  them 
to  flow  upon  earth  in  one  stream  of  celes- 
tial influence ;  and  reigning  on  earth,  and 
working  mif(htily  in  the  hearts  of  its  peo- 
ple, makes  them  meet  for  the  society  of 
heaven, — thereby  completing  the  wonderful 
work  of  our  redemption,  by  which,  on  the 
one  hand  he  brings  the  eye  of  a  holy  God 
to  look  approvingly  on  the  sinner,  and  on 
the  other  liand,  makes  the  sinner  fit  for  the 
fellowship,  and  altogether  prepared  for  the 
enjbyment  of  God. 

Such  are  the  great  elements  of  a  sinner's 
religion.  But  if  you  turn  from  the  pre- 
scribed use  of  them,  the  Mrrath  of  God 
abideth  on  you.  If  you  kiss  not  the  Son 
while  he  is  in  the  way,  you  provoke  his 
anger,  and  when  once  it  begins  to  bum,  they 
only  are  blessed  who  have  put  their  ti  ust  in 
him.  If,  on  the  fancied  sufficiency  of  a 
righteousness  that  is  without  godliness,  you 
neglect  the  great*  salvation,  you  will  not 
escape  the  severities  of  that  day,  when  the 
Being  with  whom  you  have  to  do  shall  en- 
ter w^ith  you  into  judgment;  iand  it  is  only 
by  fleeing  to  the  Mediator,  as  you  would 
from  a  coming  storm,  that  peace  is  made 
betwenn  you  and  Goci,  and  that,  sanctified 
by  the  faith  which  is  in  Jesus,  you  are 
made  to  abound  in  such  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, as  shall  be  to  praise  and  glory  at  the 
last  and  the  solemn  reckoning. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  just  advert 
to  another  sense,  in  which  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man  may  be  affirmed  to 
have  laid  his  hand  upon  them  bo  h : — He 
<ills  up  that  mysterious  interval  which  lies 
oetween  every  corporeal  being,  and  the 
God  who  is  a  spirit  and  is  invisible. 

No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time, — 
and  the  power  which  is  unseen  is  terrible. 
Fancy  tremb'es  before  its  own  picture,  and 
superstition  throws  its  darkest  imagery  over 
it.  The  voice  of  the  thunder  is  awful,  but 
not  so  awful  as  the  conception  of  that  angry 
being  who  sits  in  mysterious  concealment, 
and  gives  it  all  its  energy.  In  these  sketches 
.  of  the  imagination,  fear  is  surfe  to  predomi- 
nate. We  gather  an  impression  of  Nature's 
Grod,  from  those  scones  where  Nature 
threatens,  and  looks  dreadful.  We  speak- 
hot  of  the  theology  of  the  schools,  and  the 
empty  parade  of  its  demonstrations.  We 
speak  of  the  theology  of  actual  feeling, — 
that  theology  which  is  sure  to  derive  its 


I  lessons  from  the  quarter  whence  the  human 
heart  derives  its  btrongest  sensations, — and 
we  refer  both  to  your  own  feelings,  and  to 
the  history  of  this  world's  opinions,  if  God 
is  more  felt  or  more  present  to  your  ima- 
ginations in  the  peac^fulness  of  spring,  or 
the  loveliness  of  a  summer  landscape,  tnar 
when  winter  with  its  mighty  clement 
sweeps  the  forest  of  its  leaves,— :when  the 
rushing  of  the  storm  is  heard  upon  our 
windows,  and  man  flees  to  cover  himself 
from  the  desolation  that  walketh  over  the 
surface  of  the  world. 

If  nature  and  her  elements  be  dreadful, 
how  dreadful  that  mysterious  and  unseen 
Being,  who  sits  behind  the  elements  he  has 
formed,  arid  gives  birth  and  movement  to 
all  things !  It  is  the  myster}'  in  which  he 
is  shrouded, — it  is  that  dark  and  unknown 
region  of  spirits,  where  he  reigns  in  glory, 
and  stands  revealed  to  the  immediate  view 
of  his  worshippers, — it  is  the  inexplicable 
manner  of  hi.«i  being  so  far  rem6ved  from 
that  province  of  sense,  within  which  the 
understanding  of  man  can  expatiate, — it  is 
its  total  unlikeness  to  all  that  nature  can 
furnish  to  the  eye  of  the  body,  or  to  the 
conception  of  the  mind,  which  animates 
it, — it  is  all  this  which  throws  the  Being 
w^ho  formed  us  at  a  distance  so  inaccessi- 
ble,— which  throws  an  impenetrable  mantle 
over  his  way,  and  gives  us  the  idea  of  soma 
dark  and  untrodden  interval  betwixt  the 
glory  of  Grod,  and*  all  that  is  visible  and 
created. 

Now,  Jesus  Christ  has  lifted  up  this  iliys- 
terious  veil,  or  rather  he  has  entered  within 
it.  He  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God ; 
and  though  the  brightness  of  his  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
he  appeared  to  us  in  the  palpable  charac- 
ters of  a  man ;  and  those  high  attributes  of 
truth,  and  justice,  and  mercy,  which  could 
not  be  felt  or  understood,  as  they  existed 
in  the  abstract  and  invisible  Deity,  are 
brought  down  to  our  conceptions  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  familiar  and  impressive,  by 
having  been  made,  through  Jesus  Christ 
to  flow  in  utterance  from  human  lips,  and 
to  beam  in  expressive  physiognomy  from  a 
huipan  countenance. 

So  long  as  I  had  nothing  before  me  but 
the  unseen  spirit  of  God,  my  mind  wandered 
in  uncertainty,  my  bW>'  fancy  .was  free  to 
expatiate,  and  its  images  filled  my  heart 
with  disquietude  and  terror.  But  in  the 
life,  and  person,  and  history  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  are  brought  down 
to  the  observation  of  the  senses ;  and  I  can 
no  longer  mistake  them,  w  hen  in  the  Soil 
who  is  the  express  image  of  his  Father,  I 
see  them  carried  home  to  my  understanding 
by  the  evidence  and  expression  of  human 
organs,— when  I  see  the  kindness  of  the 
Father,  in  the  tears  which  foil  from  his  Son 
at  the  tomb  of  Lazarus, — when  I  see  his 
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Justice  blended  with  his  mercy,  in  the  ex- 
Aamation,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,"  by 
Jesus  Christ;  uttered  with  a  tone  more 
tender  than  the  sympathy  of  human  bosom 
ever  prompted,  while  he  bewailed  the  sen- 
tence of  its  desolation, — and  in  the  look  of 
energy  and  significance  which  he  threw 
upon  Peter,  I  feel  the  judgment  of  God 
himself,  /lashing  conviction  upon  my  con- 
science, aiid  calling  me  to  rei^nt  while  his 
wrath  is  suspended  and  he  still  waiteth  to 
be  gracious. 

And  it  was  not  a  temporary  character 
which  he  assumed.  The  human  kindness, 
and  the  human  expression  whidi  makes 
it  intelligible  to  us,  remained  with  him 
till  his  latest  hour.  They  survived  his  re- 
surrection, and  he  has  carried  them  along 
with  him  to  the  mysterious  place  which  he 
now  occupies.  How  do  I  know  all  this  7 
I  know  it  from  his  liistory ;  I  hear  it  in  the 
parting  words  to  his  mother  from  the  cross; 


I  see  it  in  his  unaltered  form  when  be  roK 
triumphant  from  the  grave;  I  perceive  it 
in  his  tenderness  for  the  scruples  of  the 
unbelieving  Thomas;  and  I  am  given  to 
understand,  that  as  his  body  retained  the 
impression  of  his  own  suiferings,  so  his 
mind  retains  a  sympathy  for  ours,  as  warm, 
and  gracious,  and  endearing,  as  ever.  We 
have  a  Priest  on  high,  who  is  touched  with 
a  fellow  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  My  soul, 
unable  to  support  itself  in  its  aerial  flight 
among  the  spirits  of  the  invisible,  now  re- 
poses on  Christ,  who  stands  revealed  to  my 
conceptions  in  the  figure,  the  countenance, 
the  heart,  the  sympathies  of  a  man.  He 
has  entered  within  that  veil  which  hung 
over  the  glories  of  the  Eternal ;  and  the 
mysterious  inaccessible  throne  of  God  is 
divested  of  all  its  tenors,  when  I  think  that 
a  friend  who  bears  the  form  of  the  species, 
and  knows  its  infirmities,  is  there  to  plead 
for  me. 


SERMON  Yll. 


7%e  FoUy  of  Mm  measwing  thema€lw$  by  themaehes. 

**Tor  we  dare  not  make  ourselves  of  thenomber,  or  compare  oarwIvM  with  tome  that  commend  themselvea 
but  thoy,  measuring  themtelves'  hj  tbenaelvaa,  and  compariag  themselTea  among  themselTca,  are  not 
wise.*' — 2  Corinthiantf  %.  12. 


St.  Paul  addressed  these  words  to  the 
aiembers  of  a  Christian  congregation ;  and 
were  we  to  confine  their  application  to 
those  people  of  the  present  day,  who  in 
circumstances,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance 
to  them,  we  would,  in  tlie  present  discourse, 
have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  more  serious 
and  declared  professors  of  the  Gospel.  Nor 
^ould  we  be  long  at  a  loss  for  a  very  ob- 
lervable  peculiarity  amongst  them,  against 
which  to  point  the  admonition  of  the 
Apostle.  For,  in  truth  there  is  a  great  dis- 
position with  the  members  of  the  religious 
world,  to  look  away  from  the  unalterable 
standard  of  God's  will,  and  to  form  a  stand- 
ard of  authority  out  of  the  existing  attain- 
ments of  those  whom  they  conceive  to  be 
in  the  faith.  We  know  nothing  that  has 
oontributed  more  than  this  to  reduce  the 
.  tone  of  practical  Christianity.  We  know 
not  a  more  insidious  security,  than  that 
which  steals  over  the  mind  of  him  who 
when  he  looks  to  ano^er  of  eminent  name 
for  godliness,  or  orthodoxy,  and  perceives 
in  him  a  certain  degree  of  conformity  to  the 
.world,  or  a  certain  measure  of  infirmity  of 
temper,  or  a  certain  abandoiunent  of  him- 
self to  the  natural  enjoyments  of  luxury,  or 
of  idle  gossiping,  or  of  commenting  With 
malignant  pleasure  on  the  faults  and  fail- 
ings of  the  absent,  thinks,  that  upon  such 


an  example,  it  is  safe  for  him  to  allow  in 
himself  an  equal  extent  of  indulgence ;  and 
to  go  the  same  lengths  of  laxity  or  trans- 
gression ;  and  thus,  instead  of  measuring 
himself  by  the  perfect  law  of  the  Almighty, 
and  making  conformity  to  it  the  object  of 
his  strenuous  aspirings, — does  he  measure 
himself  and  compare  himself  with  his  fel- 
low-mortals,—and  pitches  his  ambition  to 
no  greater  height  than  the  accidental  level 
which  obtains  amongst  the  members  of  his 
own  religious  brotherhood,  and  finds  a  quiet 
repose  in  the  mediocrity  of  their  actual 
accomplishments,  and  of  their  current  and 
conventional  observations. 

There  is  much  in  this  consideration  to 
alarm  many  of  those  who  within  the  pale 
of  a  select  and  peculiar  circle,  look  upon 
themselves  as  firmly  seated  in  an  enclosure 
of  safety.  They  may  be  recognized  by  the 
society  around  them  as  one  of  us;  and  they 
may  keep  the  even  pace  of  acquiremeni 
along  with  them ;  and  they  may  wear  lU 
those  marks  of  distinction  which  sepai]kte  ^ 
them  from  the  general  and  unprofessing  * 
public ;  and,  in  respect  of  Church,  and  of 
sacrament,  and  of  family  observan<  es,  and 
of  exclusive  preference  for  each  other's 
conversation,  and  of  meetings  foi  prayer 
and  the  other  exercises  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship, they  may  stand  most  decidedly  nitl 
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f^om  the  world,  and  most  decidedly  in  with 
those  of  their  own  cast  and  their  own  de- 
nomination ; — and  yet,  in  fact,  there  may 
be  mdividuals,  even  of  such  a  body  as  this, 
who  instead  of  looking  upwards .  to  the 
Being  with  whom  tliey  have  to  do,  «re 
looking  no  further  than  to  the  testimony 
and  example  of  those  who  are  immediately 
around  them;  who  .count  it  enough  that 
they  are  highly  esteemed  among  men;  who 
fed  no  earnestness,  and  put  forth  no  strength 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  lofty  sanctification ;  who 
are  nut  living  as  in  the  sigbt  of  God,  and 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  bringing  their  con- 
duct into  measurement  with  the  pvineiples 
of  that  great  day,  when  God's  righteousness 
shall  be  vindicated  in  the  eyes  of  all  his 
creatures ;  who,  satisfied,  in  short,  with  the 
"ountenance  of  the,  people  of  their  own 
iu>mmunion,  come  under  the  charge  of  my 
text,  that  measuring  themselves  by  them- 
selves, and  comparing  themselves  aaiong 
themsel^^  they  are  not  wise. 

Now,  though  this  habit  of  measuring 
ourselves  by  ourselves,  and4X>mparing  our- 
selves among  ourselves,  be  charged  by  the 
Apostle,  in  the  text,  against  the  professors 
of  a  strict  and  peculiar  Ghnstianity ;  it  is 
a  habit  so  universally  exemplified  in  the 
wor  d,  and  ministers  such  a  deep  and  fatal 
security  to  the  men  of  all  characters  who 
lire  in  it,  and  establishes  in  their  hearts  so 
firm  a  principle  of  resistance  against  the 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament^ 
that  we  trust  we  shall  be  excused  if  we 
leave  out,  for  a  time,  the  consideration  of 
those  who  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
Church,  and  dwell  on  the  operation  of  thi» 
habit  among  those  who  are  without;  these 
limits;  and  going  beyond  that  territory  of 
observation  to  which  the  words  now  read< 
would  appear  to  r^trict  us^  we  shall  attend 
to  the  ^ects  of  that  prmeiple  in  human 
nature  which  are  there  adverted  to,  in  as 
far  as  it  serves  to  fortify  the  htiman  mind 
againstan  entire  reception  of  the  truths  and* 
the  overtures  of  the  Gospel. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  way  'of  iHustra- 
tlon,  that  theiiabit  condemned  in  the  textift 
an  abundant  cause  of  that  ivanity  whiohis 
founded  oil  a  sense  of  our  importance.  '  If, 
instead  of  measuring  ourselves'byoiir  com* 
pfWtons  and  equeds  in  society/  we  brought 
onrsalvea  into  measilrement  with  our  supe^ 
riors,  it  might  go  far  to*  humble  «nd  chastise 
oup  vanity.  The  rustic  conquefor  on  some 
arena  of  strength'  or  of  dexterity,  stands 
proudly  elevate!  among  his  fdiowHrostics 
who  ate  around  hrm.  Place  him  beside  the  re« 
turned  worrior,  who  can  tell  of  the  hazards, 
and  the  achievements,  and  the  desperations 
of  the  great  battle  in  which  he  h»l  riiared 
the  renown  and  the  dangur;  and  he  will 
stand  convicted  of  the  humility  of  his  own 
performances,  llie  man  who  is  most  keen, 
and,  at  the  same  time«  most  skilful  in  the 
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busy  politics  of  his  corporation,  triumphs  in 
the  consciousness  of  that  sagacity  by  which 
he  has  baffled  and  overpowered  the  dcvicer 
of  his  many  antagonists.  But  take  him  to 
the  high  theatre  of  Parliament,  and  brin^ 
him  into  fellowship  with  the  man  who  has 
there  won  the  mighty  game  of  superiority, 
and  he  will  feel  abashed  at  the  insignifi- 
tatice  of  his  own  tamer  and  homelier  pre- 
tensions. The  richest  individual  of  the 
district  struts  throughout  his  neighbour- 
hood in  all  the  glories  of  a  provincial  emi- 
nence. Carry  him  to  the  metropolis  of  the 
empire,  and  he  hides  his  diminished  head 
unoer  the. brilliancy  of  rank  far  loftien  thai} 
his  own,  and  equipage  more  splendid  than 
that  by  which  he  gathers  from  his  sur- 
rounding tributaries,  the  homage  of  a  re 
spectful  admiration.  The  principle  of  all  this 
vanity  was  seen  by  the  discerning  e3'e  of 
the  Apostle.  It  is  put  down  for  our  instruc- 
tion in  the  text  before  us.  And  if  we,  instead 
of  l€M>kinf  to  our  superiority  above  the  level 
of  our  immediate  acquaintanceship,  pointed 
an  eye  of  habitual  observation  to  our  inferi< 
ority  beneath  the  level  of  those  in  society 
who  are  more  dignified  and  more  accomplish- 
ed than  ourselves, — such  a  habit  as  this  might 
shed  a  graceful  hiixnility  over  our  charac- 
ters, and  «ave  us  from  the  pangs  and  the 
delusiooa  of  a  vanity  which  was  not  made 
for  man. 

And  let  it  not  be  said  of  those,  who,  in  the 
more  exalted. walks. of  life,  can  look  to  few 
or  to  none  above  them,  that  they  can  derive 
no  benefit  from  the  principle  of  my  text,  be- 
cause they  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
its  applieattau.  it  is  true  of  him  who  is  on 
the  very  pinnacle  of  human  society,  that 
standing  sublimely  there,  he  can  cast  a 
downward  eye  on  all  the  ranks  and  varieties 
of  the  world  .  But,  though  in  the  act  of 
looking  beneath  him  to  men,  he  may  gather 
no  salutary  lesson  of  humility — the  lesson 
should  come  as  forcibly  upon  him  as  upon 
any  ef  bis  fellow  mortals,  in  the  act  of 
iooking  above  him  to  God.  Instead  of  com- 
peerinf  himself  with  the  men  of  this  world, 
let  him  leave  the  world  and  expatiate  in 
thought  over  the  tracts  of  immensity, — let 
him  survey-  the  mighty  apparatus  of  worlds 
scattered  ia  such  profusion  over  its  distant 
regU}j»i  let  him  bring  the  whole  field  of  the 
triumphs' of  his  ambition  into  measurement 
widi  the  magnificence  that  is  above  him, 
and  around  him,'^-abeve  all,  let  him  rise 
thK»iigh*tlie*asoeDding  series  6f  angels,  and 
prindpalitJes,  and  powers,  to  the  throne  of 
the  august  Monarch  on  whom  all  is  sus- 
peilded, — and  then  wull  the  lofty  imagina- 
tion- oi  his  heart  be  cast  down,  and  all 
vanity  die  within  him. 

Now,  if  all  this  be  obviously  true  of  that 
vanity  which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  our 
importance,  might  it  not  be  as  true  of  that 
complacency  which  is  founded  on  a  sense 
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of  our  worth.  Should  it  not  lead  us  to  sus- 
pect the  ground  of  this  complacency,  and  to 
fear  lest  a  similar  delusion  be  misleading  us 
into  a  false  estimate  of  our  own  righteous- 
ness ?  When  we  feel  a  sufficiency  in  the 
act  of  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves, 
and  comparing  ourselves  among  ourselves, 
is  it  not  the  average  virtue  of  those  around 
us  that  is  the  standard  of  measurement?  Do 
we  not  at  the  time,  form  our  estimate  of 
human  worth  upon  the  character  of  man  as 
it  actually  is,  instead  of  forming  it  upon  the 
high  standard  of  that  pure  and  exalted  law 
which  tells  us  what  the  character  ought  to 
be?  Is  it  not  thus  that  many  are  \\i\ed  into 
security,  because  they  are  as  good  or  better 
than  their  neighbours?  This  may  do  for 
eartfi,  but  the  question  we  want  to  press  is, 
will  it  do  for  heaven?  It  may  carry  us 
through  life  with  a  fair  and  equal  character 
in  society,  and  even  when  we  come  to  die, 
it  may  gain  us  an  epitaph  upon  our  tomb- 
stones. But  after  death  cometh  the  judg- 
ment; and  in  that  awful  day  judgment  is 
laid  to  the  line  and  Tighteousness  to  the 
plummet,  every  refuge  of  lies  will  be  swept 
away,  and  every  hiding-place  of  security  be 
laid  open. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  delusion, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  posting 
ihetr  infatuated  way  to  a  mined  and  un- 
done  eternity.  *The  good  man  of  society 
lives  on  the  applause  and  cordiality  of  his 
neighbours.  He  compares  himself  with  his 
fellow-men;  and  their  testimony  to  the 
graces  of  his  amiable,  and  upright,  and  ho- 
nourable character,  falls  like  the  music  of 
paradise  upon  his  ears.  And  it  were  also 
the  earnest  of  paradise,  if  these  his  flatterers 
and  admirers  in  time  were  to  be  his  judges 
in  the  day  of  reckoning.  But,  alas !  they 
will  only  be  his  fellow-prisoners  at  the  bar. 
The  eternal  Son  of  GJod  will  preside  over 
the  solemnities  of  that  day.  He  will  take 
the  judgment  upon  himself,  and  he  will 
conduct  it  on  his  own  lofty  standard  of  ex- 
amination, and  not  on  the  maxims  or  the 
habits  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  O 
ve  deluded  men!  who  carry  your  heads  so 
high,  and  look  so  safe  and  so  satisfied  amid 
the  smooth  and  equal  measurements  of 
society, — do  you  ever  think  how  you  are 
to  stand  the  admeasurement  of  Christ. and 
of  his  angels?  and  think  you  that  the 
fleeting  applause  of  mortals,  sinful  as  your- 
selves, will  carry  an  authority  over  the 
mind  'of  your  judge,  or  prescribe  to  him 
tl  at  solemn  award  which  is  to  flx  you  for 
eternity  ? 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following  dis- 
course, let  us  first  attempt  to  expose  the 
folly  of  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves, 
and  comparing  ourselves  amongst  our- 
selves ;  and  then  point  out  the  wiMom  op- 
posite to  this  folly,  which  is  recommended 
in  the  gospel. 


I.  The  folly  of  measuring  ourvelTes  by 
ourselves  is  a  lesson  which  admits  of  miny 
illustrations.    The  habit  is  so  universal:    It 
is  so  strikingly  exemplified,  even  among  the 
most  acknowledged  outcasts  from  all  that 
is  worthy,  and  all  that  is  respectable  in 
general  estimation.    There  is  not  a  congre^ 
gated  mass  of  human  beings,  associated  in 
one  common  pursuit,  or  brought  togethei 
by  one  common  accident,  among  whom 
there  is  not  established  either  some  tacit  or 
proclaimed  morality,  to  the  observance  of 
which,  or  to  th«  violation  of  which,  there  ia 
awarded  admiration   or  disgrace,  by  the 
voice  of  the  society  that  is  formed  by  them. 
You  cannot  bring  tjwo  or  more  human 
beings  to  act  in  concert  without  some  con- 
ventional  principle  of  right  and  wrong 
arising  out  of  it,  which  either  must  be  prac- 
tically held  in  regard,  or  tlie  concert  is  dis- 
sipate.   And  yet  it  may  be  altogether  a 
concert  of  iniquity.    It  may  be  a  concert 
of  villany  and  injustice  against  iht  larger 
interests  of  human  society.    It  may  be  a 
banded  consphracy  againsi  the  peace  and 
the  property  of  the  commonwealth;  and 
there  may  not  be  a  member  belonging  to  it 
who  does  not  carry  the  stamp  of  outlawry 
upon  his  person,  and  who  is  not  liable,  and 
rightly  liable,  to  the  penalties  of  an  out- 
raged government,  against  which  he  is  bid- 
ding, by  the  whole  habit  of  his  life,  a  daily 
and  systematic  defiance.    And  yet  even 
among  such  a  class  of  the  species  a»  thi& 
an  enlightened  observer  of  our  nature  will 
not  fiiil  to  perceive  a  standard  of  morality, 
both  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  all  its 
individuals,  and  in  reference  to  which  mo- 
rality, there  actually  stirs  in  many  a  bosom 
amongst  them  a  very  warm  and  enthusi- 
astic feeling  of  obligation,— and  some  will 
you  find,  who,  by  their  devoted  adherence 
to  its  maxims,  earn  among  their  compa- 
nions all  the  distinctions  of  honour  and  of 
virtue, — and  others  who,  by  falling  away 
fpom  the  principles  of  the  compact,  become 
the  victims  of  a  deep  and  general  execra- 
tion.   And  thus  may  the  very  sa«ne  thing 
be  perceived  with  them,  that  we  b^  in  the 
nwre  general  society  of  mankind  —a  scale 
of  character,  and,  corresponding  to  it,  a  scale 
of  respectability,  along  which  the  memben 
of  the  most  w^icked  and  worthier  associa- 
tion upon  earth  may  be  ranged  according 
to  the  gradation  of  such  virtues  as  are  there 
held  in  demand,  and  in  reverence ;  and  thus 
there  will  be  a  feeling  of  compli»cency,  and 
a  distribution  of  applause,  and  a  eonsciout 
superiority  of  mora)  and  pers^mai  attain* 
ment,  and  all  this  grounded  on  Uie  habit  of 
measuring  themselves  by  thenselvea,  and 
comparing  themselves  amongst  ibemselveai 

Tne  first  case  of  such  an  exhi(  ition  which 
we  offer  to  your  notice,  comes  iic»  aptly  in 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  t)>M  nomely 
and  familiar  as  it  is,  we  cannoi  itrist  tlui 
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introduction  of  it  We  allude  to  the  caae 
of  smugglers.  These  men.  in  as  ^  at  least 
as  it  respects  one  tie  of  aUeffianc^  mav  be 
considered  as  completely^broken  loose  n*om 
the  government  of  their  country.  They 
have  formed  themselves  into  a  plot  against 
the  interests  of  the  public  revenue,  and  it 
may  be  generally  said  of  them,  that  they 
have  no  feeling  whatever  of  the  criminality 
of  their  undextaking.  On  this  point  there 
IS  utterly  wanting  the  sympathy  of  any 
common  principle  between  the  administra- 
tors of  the  law  and  the  transgressors  of  the 
law, — and  yeLi t  would  be  altogether  untrue 
to  nature  and  to  experience  to  say  of  the 
latter,  that  th^  are  entire  strangers  to  the 
feeling  of  every  moral  obligation.  They 
have  a  very  strong  sense  of  obligation  to 
each  other.  There  are  virtues  amongst 
them  which  serve  to  signalize  certain  mem- 
bers, and  vices  amongst  them  which  doom 
to  infamy  certain  other  members  of  their 
own  association.  In  reference  to  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  government,  they  may 
be  dead  to  every  impression  of  them.  But 
in  reference  to  those  duties,  on  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  which  depends  the  success,  or 
even,  the  continuance,  of  their  system  of 
operations,  they  may  be  most  keenly  and 
sensitively  alive,  lliey  may  speak  of  the 
informer  who  has  abandoned  them,  with 
all  the  intensity  of  moral  hatred,  and  con- 
tempt; and  of  the  man,  again,  who  never 
once  swerved  from  his  fidelity;  of  the  man, 
who,  witli  all  the  notable  dexterity  of  his 
evasions  from  the  vigilance  that  was  sent 
forth  to  track  and  to  discover  him,  was 
ever  known  to  be  open  as  day  amongst  the 
members  of  his  own  brotherhood ;  of  the 
man,  who,  with  the  unprincipledness  of  a 
most  skilful  and  systematic  falsehood,  in 
reference  to  the  agents  and  pursuers  of  the 
law,  was  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most  in- 
corruptible, in  reference  to  his  fellows  of 
the  trade;  of  the  man  who  stands  highest 
amongst  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  pigged 
and  sworn  companionship ; — why,  of  such 
a  man  will  these  roving  mountaineers  speak 
in  terms  of  honest  and  heartfelt  veneration; 
and  nothing  more  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
throw  a  kind  of  chivalric  splendour  over 
him,  than  just  to  be  told,  along  with  his  in- 
fleKiblc  devotedness  to  the  cause,  of  his 
hardy  adventures,  and  his  hair-breadth  mi- 
racles of  escape,  and  his  inexhaustible  re- 
sources, and  of  the  rapidity  of  his  ever-suit- 
mg  ana  ever-shifting  contrivances,  and  of 
his  noble  and  unquclled  spirit  of  daring, 
and  of  the  art  and  activity  by  which  he  has 
eluded  his  opponents,  and  of  the  unfalter- 
ing courage  by  w^hich  he  has  resisted  them. 
We  doubt  not,  that  even  in  the  hisuiry  of 
this  ignominious  traffic,  there  do  oc^cur  such 
deeds  and  characters  of  unrecorded  hero- 
ism; and  still  the  men  who  carry  it  on, 
measuring  tlicm^lves  by  themselves^  may 


never  think  of  the  Ignominy.  They  wiL 
enjoy  the  praise  they  have  one  of  another 
and  care  not  for  the  distant  blame  that  if 
cast  upon  them  by  the  public  voice.  They 
will  carry  in  their  bosoms  the  swelling 
consciousness  of  worth,  and  be  regaled  by 
the  home  testimony  of  those  who  are  about 
them ;  and  all  this  at  the  very  time  when, 
to  the  general  community,  they  offer  a  spec- 
tacle of  odiousness;  all  this  at  the  very 
time,  when  the  power  and  the  justice  of  an 
incensed  government  are  moving  forth  upon 
them. 

But  another  case,  still  more  picturesque, 
and,  what  is  far  better,  still  more  subservi- 
ent to  the  establishment  of  the  lesson  of  our 
text,  may  be  taken  from  another  set  of  ad- 
venturers, hardier,  and  more  ferocious,  and 
more  unprincipled  than  the  former.    We 
allude  to  the  men  of  rapine ;  and  who,  rather 
than  that  their  sl  lemes  of  rapine  should  be 
frustrated,  have  so  far  overcome  all  the 
scruples  and  all  the  sensibilities  of  nature, 
that  they  have  become  men  of  blood.  They 
live  as  commoners  upon  the  world ;  and,  at 
large  from  those  restraints,  whether  of  feel- 
ing or  of  principle,  which  hold  in  security 
together  tne  vast  majority  of  this  world's 
families,  they  are  looked  at  by  general  so- 
ciety with  a  revolting  sense  of  terror  and 
of  odiousness.    And  yet,  among  these  mon- 
sters of  the  cavern,  and  practised  as  they 
are  in  all  the  atrocities  of  the  highway,  wil 
you  find  a  virtue  of  their  own,  and  a  liigh- 
toned  morality  of  their  own.  Living  as  they 
do,  in  a  state  of  emancipation  from  the  law 
universal,  still  there  is  among  them  a  law 
isoterical,  in  doing  homage  to  which,  the 
hearts  of  these  banditti  actually  glow  with 
the  movements  of  honourable  principle; 
and  the  path  of  their  conduct  is  actually 
made  to  square  with  the  conformities  of 
right  and  honourable  practice.   Extraordi* 
nary  as  you  roa^  think  it,  the  very  habit  of 
my  text  is  in  full  operation  among  these 
very  men,  who  have  wandered  so  far  from 
all  that  is  deemed  righteous  in  society ;  and 
disowning,  as  they  do,  our  standard  of  prin- 
ciple altogether,  they  have  a  standanl  among 
themselves,  on  which  they  can  adjust  a  scale 
of  moral  estimation,  and  apply  it  in  every 
exercise  of  judgment  on  tne  character  of 
each  individual  who  belongs  to  them.    In 
reference  to  every  deviation  that  is  made 
by  them  from  the  general  standard  of  right, 
there  is  an  entire  obliteration  of  all  their 
sensibilities, — and  this  is  not  the  ground  on 
which  they  ever  think  either  of  reproach- 
ing themselves,  or  of  casting  any  imputation 
of  disgrace  on  their  companions.    But,  in 
reference  to  their  own  particular  standard 
tf  right,  they  are  all  awake  to  the  enormity 
(if  every  act  of  transgression  against  it,— 
and  thus  it  is,  that  measuring  themselves 
by  themselves,  and  comparing  themselves 
amongst  themselves,  there  is  just  with  them 
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as  virted  a  distribution  of  praise  and  of 
obloquy  as  w  to  be  met  with  on  the  face  of 
any  regular  and  well-ordered  common- 
wealth And  who,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
man  among  all  these  prowling  outcasts  of 
nature,  on  whom  the  law  of  his  country 
would  inflict  the  most  unrelenting  ven- 
geance ?  He  who  is  most  signalized  by  the 
moralities  of  his  order, — ^he  wlio  has  gained 
by  tidclity^  and  courage,  and  disinterested 
honour,  the  chieftainship  of  confidence  and 
affection  amongst  them, — ^he,  the  foremost 
of  all  the  desperadoes,  on  Whose  character 
perhaps  the  romance  of  generosity  and  truth 
is  strangely  blended  with  the  stem  barbari- 
ties of  his  calling,— and  who.  the  most  ad- 
mired among  the  members  of^  his  own  bro- 
therhood, is,  at  the  same  time,  the  surest  to 
bring  down  upon  his  person  all  the  rigours 
ani  all  the  severities  of  the  judgment-seat 
Let  u^  now  follow  with  the  eye  of  our 
observation,  a  number  of  tl^ese  transgres- 
sor? into  another  scene.  Let  us  go  into  the 
place  of  their  confinement ;  and,  in  this  re- 
ceptacle of  many  criminals,  with  all  ^eir 
varied  hues  of  guilt  and  of  depravity,  we 
shall  perceive  the  habit  of  my  text  in  full 
and  striking  exemplification.  The  mur- 
derer stands  lower  in  the  scale  of  character 
than  the  thief.  The  first  is  worse  than  the 
second— and  you  have  only  to  reverse  the 
terms  of  the  comparison,  tnat  you  may  be 
enabled  to  see  how  the  second  is  better  than 
the  first.  Thus,  even  in  this  repository  of 
human  worthlessness,  we  meet  with  grada- 
tions of  character ;  with  the  worse  and  the 
better  and  the  best ;  with  an  ascending  and 
a  descending  scale,  whfch  runs  in  conti- 
nuity, from  the  one  who  stands  upon  its 
pinnacle,  to  the  one  who  is  the  deepest  and 
most  determined  in  wickedness  amongst 
them.  It  is  utter  ignorance  of  our  nature 
to  conceive  that  this  moral  gradation  is  not 
fully  and  frequently  in  the  minds  of  the 
criminals  themselves, — that  there  is  not^ 
even  here,  the  habit  of  each  measuring 
himself  with  his  fellow-pri^ners  around 
him,  and  of  some  soothed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  more  untainted  character,  and 
rejoicing  over  it  with  a  feeling  of  secret 
elevation.  They,  in  truth,  know  themselves 
to  be  the  best  of  their  kind, — and  this  know- 
ledge brings  a  complacency  along  with  it, — 
and,  even  in  this  mass  of  profligacy,  there 
swells  and  kindles  the  pride  of  superior  at- 
tainments. But  there  is  at  least  one  delu- 
sion from  which  one  and  all  of  them  stand 
exempted.  The  very  best  of  them,  how- 
ever much  he  may  be  regaled  by  the  in- 
ward sense  of  his  advant^e  over  others, 
knows,  that  in  reference  to  the  law,  he  is 
not  on  a  footing  of  merit,  but  on  a  footing 
of  criminality, — knows,  that  though  he  will 
be  the  most  gently  dealt  with,  and  that  on 
itm  the  lightest  penalty  will  fall,  yet  still 
13  stands  to  his  Judge  and  to  his  country, 


in  the  relation  of  a  condenuied  malelactoir-* 

feels,  how  preposterous  it  were,  if^  on  ihz 
plea  of  feing  *he  most  innocent  of  the 
whole  assemblage,  he  was  to  daim,  not 
mer^y  exemption  from  punishment,  but 
(he  reward  of  some  high  and  honourable 
distinction  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate. 
He  is  fully  aware  of  the  gap  thai  lies  be- 
tween him  and  the  administrators  of  jo9> 
tice, — is  sensible,  that  though  he  deserve! 
to  be  beaten  with  fewer  stripes  thaii4>thers^ 
yet  still,  that,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he  de- 
serves to  be  beaten ;  and  that  he  stands  at 
as  hopeless  a  distance,  as  tlie  most  depraved 
of  his  fellow^,  from  a  sentence  of  complete 
justification. 

Let  iis,  last  of  all,  go  along  with  these 
malefactors  to  the  scene  of  their  banishment. 
hex  us  view  them  as  the  members  of  a  sepa- 
rated community;  and  we  shall  widely 
mistake  it,  if  we  think,  that  in  this  settle- 
ment of  wew  South  "Wales,  there  is  not  the 
same  shading  of  moral  variety,  there  is  not 
the  same  gradation  of  character,  there  is 
not  the  same  scale  of  reputation,  there  is 
not  theisame  distribution  of  respect,  there  is 
not  the  same  pride  of  loftier  principle,  and 
debasement  of  more  shameful  and  abandon- 
ed profligacy,  there  is  not  the  same  triumph 
■of  coi^scious  superiority  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  same  crouching  sense  of  unworthi- 
ness  on  the  other,  which  you  find  in  the 
more  decent,  and  virtuous,  and  orderly  so- 
ciety of  Europe. 

Within  the  limits  of  this  colony  there  ex- 
,ists  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  from  which 
praise  and  popularity,  and  reproach,  are 
awarded  in  various  proportions  among  all 
the  inhabitants.  And  without  the  limits  of 
this  colony  there  exists  another  tribunal  of 
public  opniion,  by  the  voice  of  which  an 
unexpected  stigma  of  exclusion  and  disgrace 
is  cast  upon  every  one  of  them.  Insomuch, 
that  the  same  individual  may  by  a  nearer 
judgment,  be  extolled  as  the  b^  and  the 
most  distinguished  of  all  who  are  around 
him, — and  by  a  more  distant  judgment,  he 
may  have  all  the  ignominy  of  an  outcast 
laid  upon  his  person  and  his  character  He 
riiHYj  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  regaled 
by  tne  applause  of  one  society,  and  hdd  in 
rightful  execration  by  another  society.  In 
the  former,  he  may  have  the  deference  of  a 
positive  regard  rendered  to  him  for  hii 
virtues. — while,  from  the  latter,  he  is  justly 
^led  oy  the  hateful  contamination  of  his 
vices.  And  in  liim  do  we  behold  the. in- 
structive picture  of  a  man,  who,  at  the  bar 
of  his  own  neighbourhood,  stands  the 
highest  in  moral  estimation, — while^  at  a 
higher  bar,  he  has  had  a  mark  of  foulest 
ignominy  stamped  upon  him. 

We  want  not  to  shock  the  pride  or  the 
delicacy  of  your  feelings.  But  on  a  ques- 
tion so  high  as  that  of  your  eternity,  we 
want  to  extricate  you  from  the  porei  of 
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every  vain  aiid  bewflderiog  ddiuion.  We 
want  to  urge  upoa  you  the  lesson  of 
Scripture,  that  this  vrarld  differs  from  a 
prison-house,  only  in  its  being  a  more  spa- 
eiou9  receptacle  of  8inneVB,^and  that  there 
18  not  a  wider  distance,  in  point  of  habit 
and  of  judgment,  between  a  society  of  oon- 
victa,  and  the  general  oommunity  of  man- 
kind, than  there  is  between  the  whole  com- 
munity of  our  species,  and  the  society  of 
that  paradise,  from  which,  under  the  apos- 
tacy  of  our  fallen  nature,  we  have  been 
doomed  to  live  in  dreary  alienation«  We 
refuse  not  to  the  men  of  our  world  the  pea- 
session  of  many  hi|h  and  honourable  vir- 
tues ;  but  let  us  not  lorget,  that  amongst  the 
marauders  of  the  high  way  ,4we  hear,  too,  of 
inflexible  foith,  and  devoted  friendship,  and 
splendid  generosity.  We  deny  not,  that 
there  exists  anM>ng  our  species,  as  much 
truth  and  as  much  honesty,  as  serve  to  keep 
society  together :  but  a  measure  of  the  very 
same  principle  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
perpetuate,  and  to  aoeomplish  the  end  of  the 
most  unrighteous  oombiuationa  We  deny 
not,  that  there  flounces  on  the  face  of  oor 
earth  a  moral  diversity  of  hue  and  of 
character,  and  that  there  are  the  better  and 
the  best  who  have  signalized  themselves 
above,  the  level  of  its  general  population^ 
but  so  it  is  in  the  malefactor's  dungeon; 
and  as  there,  so  here,  may  a  positive  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  be  the  lot  of' the 
most  exalted  individual.  We  deny  not, 
there  are  many  in  every  neighbourhood,- to 
whose  character,  and  whose  worth,  the 
cordial  tribute  of  admiration  is  awarded  j  but 
the  very  same  thing  may  be  witnessed 
amongst  the  outcasts  of  every  civilised  ter- 
ritory,—and  what  they  are,  in  reference  to' 
the  country  A-om  which  they  have-  been 
exiled,  we  may  be,  in  reference  to  the  whole 
of  God^  unfallen  creation.  In  the  sight  of 
men  We  may  be  highly  esteemed, — and  we 
may  be  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  an- 
gels. We  may  receive  homage  from  onr 
immediate  neighbonrs  ftfr  all  the  virtues  of 
our  relationship  with  them, — while  our  re^ 
lationship  with  God  *  may  be  utterly  die- 
solved,-  and  its  appropriate  virtues  maynei- 
,  ther  be  recognized  nor  acted  on.  There 
may  emanate  from  our  persons  a  certain 
beauteousness  of  moral  colouring  on  those 
who  are  around  as, — but  when  seen  through 
the  universal  morality  of  God's  extended 
and  all-pervading  government,  we  may  look 
as  hateful  as  the  ouocasts  of  felony,-Mand 
Irving',  as  we  do,  in 'a  rebellious  province, 
that  has  brolcen  loose  from  the  comnmnity 
of  God's  loyal  and  obedient  worshippers, 
we  may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  cordialities  of  an  approving 
fellowship,  and  be  frowned  upon  by  the  su- 
preme jvdicatory  of  the  universe.  At  one 
and  the  same  time,  we  may  be  regaled  by 
he  incense  of  this  world'<  praise,  and  be  the 


objeeti  of 'Heaven's  ino6t  righteous  execra- 
tion. 

But  is  this  the  real  place,  it  may  be  aekeci, 
that  our  world  occupies  in  the  moral  uni* 
verse  of  God  1  The  answer  to  this  quesiioc 
msiy  be  obtained  either  out  of  the  historical 
informations  of  Scripture,  or  out  of  a  sur- 
vey that  may  be  made  of  the  actual  charac* 
ter  oi  man,  and  a  comparison  that  may  be 
instituted  between  this  character  and  tiie 
divine  law.  We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
uniform  and  more  decisive  than  the  testi- 
mony'of  the  Bible,  when  it  tells  us  that 
however  fair  some  may  be  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  yet  tlmt  all  are  guilty  l^efore  God; 
that  in  his  eyes  none  are  righteous,  no  not 
one:  that  be,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  tliaii  to 
behold  iniquity,  finds  out  iniquity  in  every 
one  of  us  i  that  there  is  none  who  under- 
standeth,  and  none  who  seeketh  after  God ; 
that  however  much  we  may  compare  our- 
selves amongst  ourselves,  and  found  a  cou^ 
placency  upon  the  exercise,  yet  that  we 
have  altogether  gone  out  of  the  way ;  that 
however  distinctly  we  may  retain,  even  in 
the  midst  of  this  great  moral  rebellion,  our 
relative  superiorities  over  each  otlier,  tliere 
is  a  wide  and  a  general  departure  of  the 
species  from  God ;  that  one  and  all  of  us 
have  deeply  revolted  against  hnn :  that  the 
taint  of  a  most  inveterate  spiritual  disease 
has  overspread  all  the  individuals  of  all  the 
families  upon  earth ;  insomuch,  that  the 
heart  of  man  is  deceitful  above  all  things 
and  desperatp\y  wicked,  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  his  thoughts  are  only  evil,  and  that 
continnailv. 

The  ilBdl  of  Adam  is  represented,  in  the 
Bible,  a»  that  terribly  decisive  event,  on 
which  took  niace  this  deep  and  fatal  un- 
hingement of  the  mora]  ctmstitution  of  our 
species.  From  this  period  the  malady  has 
descended,  and  the  whole  history  of  our 
world  gives  evidence  to  its  state  of  banish- 
ment from  the  joys  and  the  communica- 
tions of  paradise.  Before  the  entrance  of 
sin  did  God  and  man  walk  in  sweet  com- 
panionship together,  and  saw  each  other 
face  to  ihee  in  the  security  of  a  garden.  A 
little  further*  down  in  the  history,  we  meet 
with  anofter  of  God's  recorded  raanifesta- 
tiOM.  We  read  of  his  descent  in  thunder 
upon  mount  Sinai.  O  what  a  change  frum 
the  fi^  and  fearless  intercourae  of  £deu! 
God,  though  surrounded  by  a  people  whom 
he  had  hnnself  selected,  here  sits,  if  we 
may  use  the  expression,  on  a  throne  of 
awful  and  distant  ceremony ;  and  the  liftr 
ing  of  his  mighty  voice  scattered  dismay 
among  the  thousands  of  Israel.  Whan  he 
looked  now  on  the  children  of  men,  he 
looked  on  them  with  an  altered  cour.t»^ 
nance.  The  days  were,  when  they  talked 
together  in4he  lovely  scenes  of  paradise  ap 
one  talketh  with  a  friend.  But,  on  the  top 
of  Sinai,  he  wraps  hims<elf  in  storms,  and 
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orders  to  set  bounds  about  the  mount,  lest 
the  people  should  draw  near^  and  God 
should  break  forth  upon  them. 

BHt  we  have  an  evidence  to  our  state  of 
banishment   from    God,  which  is  nearer 
home.    We  have  it  in  our  own  hearts.  The 
habitual  attitude  of  the  inner  man  is  not  an 
attitude  of  subordination  to  God.    The  feel- 
ing of  allegiance  to  him  is  practically  and 
almost  constantly  away  from  us.    All  that 
can  give  value  to  our  obedience,  in  the  sight 
of  an  enlightened  Spirit  who  looks  to  mo- 
tive, and  sentiment,  and  principle,  has  con- 
stitutionally no  place,  and  no  residence  in 
our  characters.  We  are  engrossed  by  other 
anxieties  than  anxiety  to  do  the  will,  and 
to  promote  the  honour,  of  him  who  formed 
us.    We  are  animated  bv  other  affections 
altogether,  than  love  to  him,  whose  rip^ht 
hand  preserves  us  continually.  That  Bemg 
by  whom  we  are  so  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made ;  whose  uphold  mg  presence  it 
is  that  keeps  us  in  life,  and  in  movement, 
and  irl  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties; 
who  has  placed  us  on  the  theatre  of  all  our 
enjoyments,  and  claims  over  his  own  crea- 
tures the  ascendency  of  a  most  rightful  au- 
thority ;-^that   surely  is  the  Being  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.    And  yet,  when  we 
take  account  of  our  thoughts  and  of  our 
doings,  how  little  of  God  is  there  ?  In  the 
random  play  and  exhibition  of  such  feelings 
as  instinctively  belong  tons,  we  may  gather 
around  us  the  admiration  of  our  fellows, — 
and  so  it  is  in  a  colony  of  exiled  criminals. 
But  as  much  wanting  there,  as  is  the  ho- 
mage of  loyalty  to  the  government  of  their 
native  land ;  so  much  wanting  here,  is  the 
homage  of  any  deference  or  inward  regard, 
to  the  government  of  Heaven.  And  yet  this 
is  the  very  principle  of  all  that  obedience 
which  Heaven  can  look  upon.  If  it  be  true 
that  obedience  is  rewardable  by  God,  but 
that  which  has  resptet  unto  God,  then  this 
must  be  the  essential  point  on  which  hinges 
the  difference  between  a  rebel,  and  a  loyal 
subject  to  the  supreme  Lawgiver.    The  re- 
quirement we  live  under  is  to  do  all  things 
to  his  glory ;  and  this  is  the  measure  of 
principle  and  of  performance  that  will  beset 
over  you, — and  tell  us,  ye  men  of  civil  and 
••elative  propriety,  who,  by  exemplifying  in 
•he  eye  of  your  fellows  such  virtue,  as  may 
be  exemplified  by  the  outcasts  of  banish- 
ment, have  shed  around  your  persons  the 
tiny  lustre  of  this  world's  moralities ;  tell 
us  how  you  will  be  able  to  stand  such  a 
severe   and    righteous   application?    The 
measure  by  which  we  compare  ourselves 
with  ourselves,  is  not  the  measure  of  the 
sanctuary.    W^hen  the  judge  comes  to  take 
account  of  us,  lie  will  come  fraught  with 
vhe  maxims  of  a  celestial  jurisprudence,  and 
his  que<^ion  will  be,  not,  what  have  3'ou 
done  at  the  shrine  of  popularity, — not,  what 
aave   vou   done  to   sustain  a    character 


amongst  men, — not  what  have  you  done  a 
the  mere  impulse  of  sensibilities  howevei 
amiable,  or  of  native  principles  however  up- 
right, and  elevated,  and  manly, — but  what 
have  you  done  nnto  me?  how  much  of 
God,  and  of  God's  will,  was  there  in  the 
principle  of  your  doings?  This  is  the  hea- 
venly measure,  and  it  will  set  aside  all  your 
earthly  measures  and  comparisons.  It  will 
sweep  away  all  these  refuges  of  lies,  llie 
man  whose  accomplishments  of  character 
however  lively,  were  all  social,  and  worldly, 
and  relative,  will  hang  his  head  in  confu- 
sion when  the  utter  wickedness  of  hia  pre- 
tensions is  thus  laid  open, — when  the  God 
who  gave  him  every  breath',  endowed  him 
with  every  faculty,  enquires  after  his  share 
of  reverence  and  acknowledgment, — when 
be  tells  him  from  the  judgmentrseat,  I  was 
the  Being  with  whom  you  had  to  do,  and 

ret  in  the  vast  multiplicity  of  your  doings, 
was  seldom  or  never  thought  of, — when 
he  convicts  him  of  habitual  forgetfulness 
of  God,  and  setting  aside  all  the  paltry 
measurements  which  men  apply  in  their 
estimates  of  one  another,  he  brings  the  high 
standard  of  Heaven's  law,  and  Heaven's  al 
legiance  to  bear  upon  them. 

ft  must  be  quite  palpable  to  any  man  whc 
has  seen  much  of  life,  and  still  more  if  he 
has  travelled  extensively,  and  witnessed  the 
varied  complexions  of  morality  that  obtain 
in  distant  societies, — it  must  be  quite  ob- 
vious to  such  a  man,  how  readily  the  mora, 
feeling,  in  each  of  them,  accommodates  itself 
to  the  general  slate  of  practice  and  observa- 
tion,— ^that  the  practices  of  one  country,  for 
which  there  is  a  most  complacent  tolera- 
tion, would  be  shuddered  at  as  so  many 
atrocities  in  another  country, — ^that  in  every 
given   neighbourhood,  the  sense  of  right 
and  of  wrong,  becomes  just  as  fiue  or  as 
obtuse  as  to  square  with  its  average  purity, 
and  its  average  humanity,  and  its  average 
upri|[htne8s, — that  what  would  revolt  the 
public  feeling  of  a  retired  parish  in  Scot- 
land as  gross  licentiousness  or  outrageous 
cruelty,  might  attach  no  disgrace  whatever 
to  a  residenter  in  some  colonial  settlement, 
— that,  nevertheless,  in  the  more  corrupt 
and  degraded  of  the  two  communites,  there 
is  a  scale  of  differences,  a  range  of  charac- 
ter, along  which  are  placed  the  compara- 
tive stations  of  the  cisreputable,  and  the 
passible,  and  the  respectable,  and  the'super- 
excellent;  and   yet  it  is  a  very  possible 
thing,  that  if  a  man  in  the  last  of  these 
stations  were  to  import  all  his  habits  and 
all  his  profligacies  into  his  native  land, 
superexcellent  as  he  may  be  abroad,  at 
home  he  would  be  banished  from  the  gene- 
ral association  of  virtuous  and  well-ordered 
families.    Now,  all  we  ask  of  yor  Is,  to 
transfer  this  consideration  to  ihe  matter 
before  us, — to  think  how  possible  a  thing 
it  is,  that  the  moral  principle  of  the  world 
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at  large,  may  have  sunk  to  a  peaceable 
imd  approving  acquiescence,  in  the  existing 
practice  of  the  world  at  large,«-that  the 
security,  which  is  inspired  by  the  habit  of 
measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  and  oom- 
*>aring  ourselves  amongst  ourselves,  may 
Uierefore  be  a  delusion  altOjgetheri — that  the 
very  best  me^nber  of  society  upon  earth, 
may  be  utterly  unfit  for  the  society  of  hea- 
ven,— that  the  morality  which  is  current 
here,  may  depend  upon  totally  another  set 
of  principles  from  the  morabty  which  is 
hela  to  be  indispensable  there ; — and  when 


f  we  gather  these  ]  rinciples  from  the  book  of 
God's  revelation, — when  we  are  told  tliat  the 
law  of  the  two  great  commandments  is,  te 
love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  strength, 
and  heart,  and  mind,  and  to  bear  the  same 
love  to  our  neighbour  that  we  do  to  our- 
selves,— ^the  argument  advances  from  a  con- 
jecture to  a  certainty,  that  every  inhabitant 
of  earth  when  brought  to  the  bar  of  Heaven's 
judicature,  is  altogether  wanting ;  and  that 
unless  some  great  moral  renovation  take  eflecl 
upon  him,  he  can  never  be  admitted  within 
the  limits  of  the  empire  of  righteousness. 


SERMON  VIIL 
Oiriii  the  IPUdam  of  God. 

**  Chrirt  the  Wiidom  of  God.**.!  CoruOituu  i  S4. 


We  cannot  but  remark ff  the  Bible,  how 
uniformly  and  how  decisively  it  announces 
itscif  in  all  its  descriptions  of  the  state  and 
character  of  man, — how,  without  offering 
Xo  palliate  the  matter,  it  brings  before  us  the 
totality  of  our  alienation,  how  it  represents 
us  to  be  altogether  broken  off  from  our  alle- 
giance to  G(Ki, — and  how  it  fears  not,  in  the 
face  of  those  undoubted  diversities  of  cha- 
r<xcter  which  exist  in  the  world,  to  assert 
of  the  whole,  world,  that  it  is  guUty  before 
him.  And  if  we  would  only  seize  on  what 
may  be  called  the  elementary  principle  of 
guilt, — if  we  would  only  lake  it  along  with 
us,  that  guilt,  in  reference  to  God,  must 
consist  in  the  defection  of  our  regard  and 
our  reverence  from  him, — if  we  would  only 
open  our  eyes  to  the  undoubted  fact,  that 
there  may  be  such  an  utter  defection,  and 
yet  there  may  be  many  an  amiable,  and 
many  a  graceful  exhibition,  both  of  feeling 
and  of  conduct,  in  reference  to  those  who 
are  around  us, — then  should  we  recognize, 
in  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  a  vigorous, 
discerning,  and  intelligent  view  of  human 
nature, — an  unfaltering  announcement  of 
what  that  nature  essentially  is,  under  all  the 
plausibilities  which  serve  to  disguise  it,—, 
and  such  an  insight,  in  fact,  into  the  secre- 
cies of  our  inner  man,  as  if  carried  home 
by  that  Spirit,  whose  office  it  b  to  apply  the 
word  with  pfower  into  the  conscience,  is 
enough,  of  itself,  to  stamp  upon  Uiis  book, 
the  evidence  of  the  Divinity  which  in- 
spired it 

But  it  la  easier  far  to  put  an  end  to  the 
resistance  of  the  understand mg,  than  to 
alarm  the  fears,  or  to  make  the  heart  sod 
and  tender,  under  a  sense  of  its  guiltiness,  or 
to  prompt  the  inquiry ,-;-if  all  those  secu- 
rities, within  the  entrenchment  of  which  I 
want  to  take  my  quiet  and  complacent  re- 


pose, are  thus  driven  in,  where  in  the  whole 
compass  of  nature  or  revelation  can  any 
effectual  security  be  found?  It  may  be 
easy  to  find  our  way  amongst  all  the  com- 
plexional  varieties  of  our  nature,  to  its  ra- 
dical and  pervading  ungodliness;  and  thus 
to  carry  the  acquiescence  of  the  Judgment 
in  some  extended  demonstration  abput  the 
utter  sinfulness  of  the  species.  But  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  point  this  demonstration  towards 
the  bosom  of  any  individual, — to  gather  it 
up,  as  it  were,  from  its  state  of  diffusion 
over  the  whole  field  of  humanity,  and  send 
it  with  all  its  energies  concentered  to  a 
single  heart,  im  the  form  of  a  sharp,  and 
humbling,  and  terrifying  conviction, — to 
make  it  enter  the  conscience  of  some  one 
listener,  like  an  arrow  slicking  fast, — or, 
when  the  appalling  picture  of  a  whole  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  is  thus  presented  to  the 
understanding  of  a  general  audience,  to  make 
each  of  that  audience  mourn  apart  over  his 
own  wickedness ;  just  as  when,  on  the  day 
of  judgment,  though  all  that  is  visible  be 
shaking,  and  dissolving,  and  giving  way, 
each  despairing  eye-witness  shall  mourn 
apart  over  the  recollection  of  his  own  guilt, 
over  the  prospect  of  his  owm  rueful  and 
undone  eternity.  And  yet,  if  this  be  not 
done,  nothmg  is  done.  The  lesson  of  the 
text  has  come  to  you  in  word  only  and  not 
in  power.  To  look  to  the  truth  in  its  gene- 
rality, is  one  thing;  to  look  to  your  own 
separate  concern  in  it,  is  another.  What  we 
want  is  that  each  of  you  ^hall  turn  his  eye 
homewards ;  that  each  shall  purify  his  owb 
heart  from  the  influence  of  a  delusion  which 
we  pronounce  to  be  ruinous;  that  each 
shall  beware  of  leaning  a  satisfaction,  or  a 
triumph,  on  the  comparison  of  himself  with 
corrupt  and  exiled  men,  whom  sin  has  de< 
graded  into  outcasts  from  the  presence  o< 
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God,  and  the  joys  of  paradise ;  Ihut  iMeh  tit 
you  shall  look  to  the  measure  of  God*8  hiw, 
so  that  ^hen  thecommandm^nft  comeis  vpbn 
you,  in  the  sense  of  its  exceeding  broad- 
ness, a  sense  of  your  sin,  and  of  yowr  death 
in  sin,  may  come  along  with  it.  "Wthout 
the  commandment  I  was  aHve,''  says-thfe 
Apostle;  "but  when  the  commiandment 
came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died."  De  assured, 
that  if  the  utterance  of  such  truth  in  yonr 
hearing,  impress  no  personal  earnestness, 
and  lead  to  no  personal  measures,  and  be 
followed  up  by  no  personal  movements, 
then  to  you  it  is  as  a  sounding  brass  and  as 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  The  preacher  has  been 
beating  the  air.  That  great  Agent,  whose 
revealed  office  it  is  to  convince  of  sin,  has 
refused  to  go  along  witli  him.  Another  in- 
fluence altogether,  than  that  which  is  salu- 
tary and  saving,  has  been  sent  into  your 
bosom ;  and  the  glow  of  the  truth  universal 
has  deafened  or  intercepted  the  application  of 
the  truth  personal,  and  of  the  truth  particular. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  thing  proposed 
in  our  last  discourse,  under  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  wisdom  opposite  to  that 
folly  of  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves, 
and  comparing  ourselves  among  ourselves, 
which  we  have  already  attempted  to  expose. 

The  first  step  is  to  give  up  all  satisfac- 
tion with  yourselves,  on  the  bare  ground, 
that  yeur  conduct  comes  lip  to  the  measure 
of  human  character,  and  human  reputation 
around  you.  This  consideration  may  be 
of  importance  to  your  place  in  society ;  but, 
as  to  your  place  in  the  favour  of  God,  it  is 
utterly  insignificant.  The  moral  differences 
which  obtain  in  a  community  of  exiles,  are 
all  quite  consistent  with  the  entire  oblitera- 
tion amongst  them,  of  the  allegiance  that 
is  due  to  the  government  of  their  native 
land.  And  the  moral  differences  which 
obtain  in  the  world,  may,  in  every  way. 
be  as  consistent  with  the  fact,  that  one  and 
all  of  us,  in  our  state  of  nature,  are  ahenated 
from  God  by  wicked  works.  And,  in  like 
manner,  as  convicts  may  be  all  alive  to  a 
sense  of  their  reciprocal  obligations,  while 
dead,  in  feeling  and  in  principle,  to  the  su- 
preme obligation  imder  which  they  lie  to 
the  sovereign, — so  may  we,  in  reference  to 
our  fellow-men,  have  a  sense  of  rectitude, 
and  honour,  and  compassion,  while,  in  re- 
ference to  God,  we  may  labour  under  the 
entire  extinction  of  every  moral  sensibili- 
ty,— 80  that  the  virtues  which  signalize  us. 
mav,  in  the  language  of  some  of  our  old 
divines,  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
splendid  sins.  "With  the  possession  of  these 
virtues,  we  may  not  merely  be  incurring 
every  day  the  guilt  of  trespassing  and  sin- 
ning agumst  our  Maker  in  heaven ;  but  de- 
void as  we  are  of  all  apprehension  of  the 
enormily  of  this,  we  may  strikingiy  realize 
the  assertion  of  the  Bible,  that  we  are  dead 
^1  trespasses  and  sins.    And  we  pass  our 


tim* '  fn*  al!  the  trantjufffity  of  ^death.  Wc 
say  peacs^  wfien  there  ts  no  peace.  Though^ 
hi*  a  state  of  disruption  from  God,  we  lire 
as  securely  and  as  inconsiderately  as  if 
there  were  no  question  and  no  controversy 
betwixt  US.  About  this  whole  matter,  there 
is  within  us  a  spirit'  of  heaviness  and  of 
deep  shimber.  We  lie  fast  asleep  on  the 
brink  of  an  tinprovided  etemity,— and,  i( 
possible  to  awaken  you,  let  ns  urge  yoo  to 
compare,  not  your  own  conduct  vrith  that 
of  acquaintances  and  neighbours,  but  to 
compare  your  own  finding  of  the  ungodli- 
ness that  is  in  your  heart  with  the  doctrine 
of  God's  word  about  it, — to  bring  down  the 
loftiness  of  your  spirit  to  lis  humbling  de- 
clarations— t<f receive  it  as  a  faithful  saying, 
that  man  is  lost  by  nature,  and  that  unless 
there  be  some  mighty  transition,  in  Ii is  his- 
tory, from  a  state  of  nature  to  a  state  of 
salvation,  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

The  next  inquiry  comes  to  be,  What  is 
this  transition?   Tell  me  the  step  I  shculc 
take,  and  I  will  take  it.    It  is  not  enough, 
then,  that  you  exalt  upon  your  own  person 
the  degree  of  those  virtues,  by  which  jou 
have  obtained  a  credit  and  a  distinction 
among  men.    It  is  not  enough,  that  you 
throw  a  brighter  and  a  lovelier  hue  over 
your   social    accomplishments.    It  is   nn 
enough,  that  you  multiply  the  offerings  of 
your  charity,  or  observe  a  more  rigid  con- 
pliance,  than  heretofore,  with  all  the  requi 
silions  of  justice.    All  this  you  may  do 
and  yet  the  great  point,  on   which  your 
controversy  with  God  essentially  hinges, 
may  not  be'  so  much  as  entered  upon.     All 
this  you  may  do,  and  yet  obtain  no  nearer 
approximation  to  Him  who  sitteth  on  the 
throne,  than  the  outlaws  of  an  offended 
government  for  their  fidelities  to  each  other. 

To  the  eye  of  man  you  may  be  fairer  than 
beforehand  in  civil  estimation  be  greatly  more 
righteous  than  before, — and  yet,  \viti4  the  un- 
quelled  spirit  of  impiety  within  you,  and  as 
habitual  an  indifference  as  ever  to  all  the  sub- 
ordinating claims  of  the  divine  will  over  your 
heart  and  your  conduct,  you  may  stand  at 
as  wide  A  distance  from  God  as  before.  \nd 
besides,  how  are  we  to  dispose  of  the  v,  hole 
guilt  or  yottr  past  iniquities'?  Whether,  is 
it  the  malefactor  or  the  Lawgiver  who  is  to 
arbftrate  this  question?  God  may  remh 
our  sins,  but  it  is  for  him  to  proclaim  this 
God  may  phis  them  over;  but  it  is  for  him 
to  issue  the  deed  of  amnesty.  God  may 
have  found  out  a  way  whereby,  in  consis- 
tency with  his  own  character,  and  with  the 
stability  6f  his  august  government,  he  may 
take  sinners  into  reconciliation ;  but  it  is  for 
him  both  to  devise  and  to  publish  this  way ; 
— and  we  must  just  do  what  convicts  do 
when  they  obtain  a  mitigation  or  a  cancel- 
ment  of  the  legal  sentence  under  which 
they  lie,-T-we  must  passively  accept  of  it 
on  the  terms  of  the  deed, — we  must  luol 
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and  take  the  beon  ^  MAI  the  >  conditions, »  gree  fib^ve^Hfe  to^of-tiie  w«rid'«  populii 
just  as  it  is  there  presented  to  us.  The^t^es-l  tion.'  These  litvfttomntevialS'Of  the  ^fonnd 


tibnis'  between  us  and  Qod ;  and  Ih  the-ad^ 
}U8tment  of  this  question,  we  nivsC  iook 
singly  to  the  expression  of  his  wiU^  and  feel 
that  It  is  with  him,  and  with  hier  authority, 
that  we  have  exclusively  to  do.  In  one 
word,  we  must  wait  his  own  revelation,  and 
learn  from  his  own  mouth  how  it  is  ^lat  he 
would  have  us  to  come  nigh  unto  him.    '  ' 

Let  us  go  then  to  the  r^Dord.  ^Nomacn 
Cometh  unto  the  Father  but  through  the 
Son."  "  There  is  no  other  name  given  un- 
der heaven,  but  the  name  of  Jesus,  whereby 
we  can  be  saved."  "  Without  the  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  shi  f  and 
"  God  hath  Set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  prapitia^ 
tion  through  faith  in  his  blood."  **  He  was 
once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  mafty,"-^and 
"  became  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew  no  srn, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteonsnes»  of 
God  in  him."  "  GJod  is  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  and  not  imputing 
unto  them  their  trespasses."  «  Justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  liord  ;" — ^^  and  we  become! 
the  children  of  God,  through  the  faith  that  is 
in  Christ  Jesus."  We  are  "reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son/'— "  and  by  his 
obedience  are  many  made  righteous,"— and- 
"where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  These  verses  sound  fooHshness* 
to  many ;  but  the  cross  of  Christ  is  foolish- 
ness to  those  that  perish.  They  appear  to' 
them  invested  with  all  the  mystenousness 
of  a  dark  and  hidden  saying;  but  if  this 
Gospel  be  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  which  are 
lost.  They  have  eyes  'that  they  cannot  se© 
the  wondrous  things  contained  in  this  book' 
of  God's  communicatimr;  but  they  have 
minds  which  believe  not,  because  they  are 
blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Ohrist,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,  should  shliteinto  them.i 

And  here  we  cannot  but  insist  on  the  utter' 
hopelessness  of  their  circumstances,  who 
hear  these  overtures  of  reconciliation,  but- 
win  not  listen  to  them.  TheirAisjust  the  case 
of  rebels  turning  their  back  on  a  deed  of 
grace  and  of  amnesty.  We  are  .quite  confix 
dent  in' stating  It  to  thestubbonvejcperience 
3f  human  nature,  that  all  who  reject  Christ, 
as  he  is  offered  in  the  Cfospiel,  persist  In  that' 
radical  ungodliness  df  character  on  which 
the  condemnation  of  our  world  mainly  and 
essentially  rests.  And  as  they  thus  reftise 
to  build  their  security  on  the  muhdotion  cf 
his  merits, — what,  we  would  ask,  is  the 
other  foundation  on  which  they  build  it"? 
If  ever  they  think  seriously  of  the  matter, 
or  feel  any  concern  about  a  foundation  on 
which  they  might  rest  their  confidence  be- 
fore God,  they  conceive  it  to  lie  iri  such 
feelings,  and  such  numanities,  and  such 
Honesties,  as  make   them  even  with'  the 
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ation  OH' whtieh  they  •  buiidt  '  it  s  upon  the 
possession' of  virtues' 'which  in  truth  haVe 
not  (9od '(by  their  object,'ihat  they  preipese 
to  sui^port  h¥the  presence  of  God  the  attt 
tode  of  i^rlessn^ss.  i  It  is 'upon  the  testi- 
mony tof'fs^r  rebels  that  they  brave  the 
judgment  of  the  'Being  who  has  pronounced 
of  them  aUi  thai  th^  have  deeply  revolted 
against'  him^  And  ali  *  this  in  the  face  of 
<ml'6-high  prerogative)  to- make  and  to  fv^y- 
tish  his  owifi  overtures.  All  this  in  contempt 
of  that  Mediator  whom  he^  has '  appointed. 
AU  this  hi' resistance  tt>  the  authentic  deed 
of  grace  and  of  forgiveness^  which  has  been 
sent  te^duv wi0Tld)'«nd  from  whidh  we  gather 
tlie  fun  assurance  of  God's  willingness >io  he 
redonciled ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  are '  e9&- 
pressly  bcwnd  down  to  that  particular  way 
in  which  he  hfl»  chosen  to  dispense  reeoi^ 
cilialton.  Who  does  ^  not  see,-  that,  in  these 
circumstanoes,  the  gailt  of  sin  is  fearfully 
aggravated  on  the  part  of  sinners,  by  their 
r^eciion  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  does  not 
see,  that  thus  to  refese  the  grant*  of  everlast- 
ing life' in  the  terms  of  the  grant,  is  just  to 
set  an  irretrievable  seal  npon  their  own  co»- 
.demnation?  MTio  does  not  see,  that,  in  the 
act  of  declining  to  take  the  shelter  which  is 
heW  out  to  them,  they  vainly  imagine, 
that  tvod  will  let  down  his  approbation  to 
such  performances  as  are  utterly  devoid  of 
«ny  spirit  of  devout  or  dutifulallegiance  to 
the  Lawgiver'?  This- is,  in  fact,  a  delibcratfe 
p  sting  ^thei>ieelves,  and  that  more  firmly 
and  more  obstinately  than  ever,  on  the 
groynd  bf  theur  tebellion--and  let  us  no 
longi^rwondei,'  then,  at  the  terms  of  that 
alternative  of  which  we  read  so  often  in  the 
Bible.  Wetherte  read,  that  if  we  believe,  we 
shall  he  saved';  hut  we  also  read,  that  if  we 
believe  not,  we  shall  bedamn^.  Wearethere 
told  of  the  great  salvatiou;  but  hew  shall 
we  escape  if  we  neglect  it^  We  are  there 
invited  t»  'lay  hold 'of  the  Gospel,  as*  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life:  but,  if  we  refuse 
thi^ -invitation,  h  shAll  be  to  us  the  savour 
of  death 'imto  death.  The  gospel  is  there 
freely  prodaifnted  to  us,  for  our  acceptance; 
but  if  wewillnotobey  the  Gospel,  we  shall  be 
punished  ^fth'everiasting  destruction  from 
th€?i!«redence^1he  Saviour's  power.  Wears 
•asked  to  kiss  thi'  Son  whilehe is  in  thi  -^^^i 
but  if  we  dp  not;the  alternative  is  that  he  wfil 
he^angMr^tthd'that  his  wtath  will  burn  against 
usi  He  i*  reveided  to  utf  a  sure  rocki'  eh 
which  If  iv^leat*  we  shall  not  beconfoundetf ; 
but  ifweshlft  our  dependence  away  from  it, 
it  will  fan  \ipon  us  and  grind  us  to  powdet. 
And  this  affemative,  so  fhr  from  a  matted 
to  be  wondered  at,  appears  resolvable  into 
a  principle  that  might  be  easily  compre 
bended.  God  is  the  party  sinned  against 
and  if  he  have  the  will  to  be  reconciled,  it 
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in  point  of  performance,  that  th(9re  ib*  be- 
tween him  who  is  without  Christ,  and  can 
therefore  do  nothing,  and  him  who  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening 
him.  There  is  a  new  principle  now,  which 
formerly  had  no  operation,  even  that  of 
godliness, — ^and  a  new  influence  now,  even 
that  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  to  the  prayers 
of  the  believer ; — ^and  under  these  provi-' 
sions  will  he  attain  a  splendour  and  an  en- 
ergy of  character,  witn  which,  the  better 
and  the  best  of  this  world  can  no  more  be 
brought  into  comparison,  than  earth  will 
compare  with  heaven,  or  the  passions  and 
the  frivolities  of  time,  with  the  pure  ambi- 
tion and  the  lofty  principles  of  eternity. 

And  let  it  not  be  said,  that  the  transforma- 
tion of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in- 
stead of  being,  thus  entire  and  tmiversal, 
consists  only  with  a  good  man  of  the  world 
in  the  addition  of  one  virtue,  to  his  previous 
Btoclc  of  many  virtues.  We  ildmit  that  he 
had  justice  before,  and  humanity  before, 
and  courteousness  before,  and  that  the  god- 
liness which  he  had  not  before,  is  only  one 
virtue.  But  the  station  which  it  asserts, 
among  the  other  vfftues,  is  a  station  of 
supreme  authority.  It  no  sooner  takes 
its  place  among  them,  than  it  animates 
them  all,  and  subordinates  them  all.  It  sends 
forth  among  them  a  new  and  pervading 
quality,  which  makes  them  essentially 
different  from  what  they  were  before.  I 
may  take  daily  exercise  from  a  regard  to 
my  health,  and  by  so  doing  I  may  deserve 
the  character  of  a  man  of  prudence ;  or  I 
tnay  take  dally  exercise* apart  from  this 
consideration  altogether,  and  because  it  is 
the  accidental  Wish  of  my  parents  that  I 
Should  do  so  ;  and  thus  may  I  deserve  the 
Character  of  a  man  of  filial  piety.  The  ex- 
ternal habit  is  the  same ;  but  under  the  one 
principle,  the  moral  character  of  this  habit 
IS  cotally  and  essentially  diflTerent  from 
"what  it  is  under  the  other  principle:  Yfet 
■  the  difference  here,  is,  most  assuredly,-  not 
•grdater  than  is  the  difference  betweeh  the 
justice  of  a  good  man  of  society,  and  the 
Justice  of  a  Christian  disciple.  In  the 
former  case,  it  is  done  unto -others,  or  done 
unto  himself  In  the  latter  case,  it'  is  done 
unto  God.  The  frame-work  of  his  outer 
doings  is  animated  by  another  sphrit  alto- 
gether. There  is  the  breath  of  another  life 
in  it.  The  inscription  of  Holiness  to  God 
ftahds  engraven  on  the  action  of  the  be-" 
Kever ;  and  if  this  character  of  holiness  be 
utt^ly  effaced  from  the  corresponding 
action  of  the  gbod  man  of  society,  then, 
surely,  in  character,  in  worth,  in  spiritual 
and  intelligent  estimation,  mere  is  the  ut- 
most possible  diversity  between  the  two 
acttons.  So  that,  should  the  most  upright 
and  amiable  man  upon  earth  embrace  the 
Gospel  faith,  and  become  the  subject  of  the 
Gospel  regeneration,— it  is  true  of  him,  too, 


that  aUtoid  things  are ^one  away*,  ftnd  cha 
all  things  have  become  new^ 

Thus  it  is,  that  while  none  of  the  Ch  ristian 
virtues  can  be  made  to  eotna  into  measure 
meat  with  any  of  what  may  be  called  the 
constitutional'  virtues,- in  reapeet  of  their 
prinotple,  because  the  principle  of  the  (Hie 
set  differs  from  that  of  1^  other  set,  in  IciAd 
aa  well  as  in  degree,  yet  tiiere  are  certain 
corresponding  virtues  in  each  -of  the  claaaea 
which  might  be  brought  together  in  to  mea- 
surement, in  respeet  of  visible  and  external 
perfmmance.  And  it  is  a  high  point  of 
obligatioo  with  every  disciple  of  the  faith 
so  to  sustain  hia  part  in  this  competition' 
as  to  show  forth  the  honour  of  Christianity  ; 
to  prove '  by  his  own  pereonal  history  in 
the  world)  how  much  the  morality  of  grace 
outstrips  ^le  morality  of  nature ;  to  evince 
the  superior  lustre  and  steadiness  of  the 
one,  when  compared  with  the  frail,  and 
fluctaating,  and  desultory  character  of  the 
other;  and  to  make  it  dear  to  the  eye  of 
experience,  that  it  is  only  under  the  pecu- 
liar government  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
that  all  which  is  amiahle  in  human  worth, 
becomes  most  lovely,  and  all  which  is  justly 
hdd  in  human  admiration,  becomes  most 
great,  aild  lofty,  and  venerable.  Th&  Bible 
tells  us  to  provide  things  hon^t  in  the  sight 
of  men,  as  well  as  of  Ck)d.  It  tells  us,  that 
upon  the  pereon  of  every  Chrfetian,  the 
features  of  excellence  shouldstand  so  legi- 
bly engraven,  that,  as  a  living  epistle,  he 
might  bd  seen  and  read  of  all  men.  It  is 
true,  there  is  much  in  the  character  of  a 
genuine  believer  which  the  world  cannot 
see,  and  cannot  sympatihize  with,  lliere 
»  the  rapture  of  faith,  when  in  lively  exer- 
cise. There  is  the  ecstacy  of  devotion. 
T^era  is  a  calm  and  settled  serenity  amid 
ail  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  There  is  the 
habit  of  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh, 
and  of  rejoicing  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  There 
ia  a  holding  fast  of  our  hope  in  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  cherishing 
of  the  Spirit  of  adoption.  There  is  the 
work  of  a  believing  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  with  the  Son.  There  is  a  niove- 
ment  *of  aflfection  towards  the  things  whic^ 
are  above.  There  is  a  building  up  of  our- 
selves on  our  most  holy  faith.  There  is  a 
pnrytng  in  the  Holy  Ghost  There  is  a 
watchmg  for  his  influence  with  all  perse- 
verance.'  In  a  word,  there  is  all  whidi 
the^  Christian  knows  to  be  real,  and  which 
the  worid  hates,  and  denounces  as  visionary, 
in  the  secret,*  but  subHme  and  subatantiid 
proceesea  of  experiments  religion. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  also 
much  in  the  doings-of  an  altogether  Chris- 
tian of  that  palpable  virtue  which  forces 
itself  upon  general  observation ;  and  he  is 
most  grievously  untme  to  his  master's 
cause,  if  he  do  not,  on  thi$  ground,  so  oat- 
run  the  world,  as  to  fc  x;e  from  tlia  men  of 
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it,  an  approving  testimony.  The  e^e  of 
the  world  cannot  enter  within  the  spiritual 
recesses  pf  his  heart ;  but  let  him  ever  re- 
member that  it  is  fastened,  and  that  too 
with  keen  and  scrutinizing  jealousy,  on  .the 
path  of  his  visible  history.  It  will  .offer  no 
homage  to  the  mere  sanctity  of  his  com- 
plexion ;  nor,  unless  there  be  shed  over ,  it 
the  expression  of  what  is  mild  in  domestici 
or  honourable  in  public  virtue,  will  it  evei: 
took  upon  him  in  any  oth^r  lighC  than  as 
an  object  of  the  most  unmin^od  disgust 
And  therefore  it  is,  that  he  must  enter  on 
the  field  of  ostensible  accomplishment,. and 
there  bear  away  the  palm  of  superiorly, 
and  be  the  most  eminent  of  his  fellpw^  m 
fill  those  recognized  virtues^  .that  can  bless 
or  embellish  the  condition  of. society;  the 
tnost  untainted  in  honour,  and  ^he  most  dis- 
interested in  justice,  and  the  most  alert  in 
beneficence,  and  the  most  unwearied  in  all 
these  graces,  under  every  discouragement 
and  every  provocation. 

We  have  now  only  time  to  say^  that  we 
shall  not  regret  the  length  of  this  discourse, 
or  even  the  recurrence  of  some  of  its  argu- 
ments, if  any  hearer  amongst  you,  not  in 
the  faith,  be  led  by  it,  to  withdraw  his  con- 
fidence from  the.  mere  accomplishments 


of  natui^e,— and  if  any  believer  amongsi 
you  be  }ed  by  it  not  to  despise  these  accom* 
plishments,  hut  to  put  them  on,  and  to  ani- 
mate them  all  with  the  spirit  of  religious- 
ness)— if  any  hearer  amongst  you,  beginning 
to  perceive  his  own  nothingness  in  the  siflht 
of  God,  beprompted  to  inquire,  Vi  here  withal 
shall  i  appear  before  him'?  and  not  to  n^ 
from  the  inquiry,  till  he  fee  from,  his  hiding- 
place,  to  .  that  everlasting  righteousness 
which  the  Saviour  hath  brought  in :  and  if 
any  believer  amongst  you,  rightly  dividing 
the  word  of  truth,  ^all  act  on  the  principle, 
that  though  nothing  but  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified,  can  avail  him  for  accept- 
ance with  God,  yet  he  is  bound  to  adorn 
this  doctrine  in  aU  things.  And  knowing 
that  one  ^lay  acquiesce  in  the  whole  ot 
such. a,  demonstration,  without. carrying  it 
personally,  home,  we  leave  o^T.  with  thesin-r 
gle  remark,  that  every  conviction  not  prose- 
cuted, every  movement  of  conscience. not 
followed  up,  every  ray  of  light  or  of  truth 
not  turned  to  individual  application,  will 
aggravate  the  reckoning  of  the  great  day, — 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ur- 
gency, which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
you,  and  been  resisted,  will  be  the  weight 
and  the  justness  of  your  ilnal  condemnation. 


SERMON  IX. 

The  Prtfidple  of  Love  to  Ood. 

**  Keep  joanelvei  in  Uie  love  of  God."— Jii&  SI. 


IT  is  not  easy  to  give  the  definition  of  a 
t-nm,  which  is  currently  and  immediately 
bnderstood  without  one.  But,  should  not 
this  ready  understanding  of  the  term  super- 
sede the  definition  of  it,  what  can  we  tell 
of  love  in  the  way  of  explanation,  but  by  a 
substitution  of  terms,  not  more  simple  and 
more  intelligible  than  itself?  Can  this  affec- 
tion of  the  soul  be  made  clearer  to  you  by 
words,  than  it  is  already  clear  to  you  by 
your  own  consciousness?  Are  we  to  at- 
tempt the  elucidation  of  a,  terna,  which, 
without  any  feeling  of  darkness  or  of  mys- 
tery, you  make  familiar  use  of  every  day  ? 
You  say  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  and 
you  have  just  as  ready  an  aj^rehension  of 
the  meaning  of  what  you  say,  that  I  love 
this  man,  and  bear  a  still  higher  regard  to 
another,  but  have  my  chief  and  my  best 
liking  directed  to  a  third.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  go  in  search  of  a  more  luminous 
or  expressive  term,  for  this  simple  affection, 
than  the  one  that  is  commonly  employed. 
But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  throw  light  upon 
the  workings  of  this  affection, — to  point 
your  attention  to  the  objects  on  which  it 


rests,  and  finds  a  complacent  gratification,— 
and  to  assign  the  circumstances,  which  are 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  its  ex- 
citement All  this  may  call  forth  an  exer- 
cise of  discrimination.  But  instead  of  dwell- 
ing any  more  on  the  significancy  of  the 
term  love,  which  is  the  term  of  my  text,  let 
us  forthwith  take  it  unto  use,  and  be  confi-. 
dent  that,  in  itself,  it  carries  no  ambiguity 
along  with  it. 

The  term  love,  indeed,  admits  of  a  real 
and  intelligible  application  to  inanimate  oh-, 
jects.  There  is  a  beauty  in  sights,  and  a 
beauty  in  sounds,  and  I  may  bear  a  posi^ 
tive  love  to  the  mute  and  unconscious  in- 
dividuals in  which  this  beauty  hath  tal^en 
up  its  residence.  I  may  love  a  flower,  or 
a  murmuring  stream^  or  a  sunny  bank,  or  a 
humble  cottage  peepmg  forth  from  its  con- 
cealment,—or  in  fine,  a  whole  landscape 
may  teem  with  such  varied  graces,  tliat  1 
may  say  of  it,  this  is  the  scene  I  most  love, 
to  behold,  this  is  the  prospect  over  which 
my  eye  and  my  imagination  mf^st  fondly 
expatiate. 

The  term  love  admits  of  an  equally  real 
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and  equally  intelligible  application  to  our 
fellow-men.  They,  tou,  are  the  frequent 
and  familiar  objects  of  this  affection,  and 
they  often  are  so,  because  they  possess  cer- 
tain accomplishments  of  person  and  of  cha- 
racter, by  which  it  is  excited.  I  love  the 
man  whose  every  glance  speaks  an  effusive 
cordiaUty  towards  those  who  are  around 
him.  I  love  the  man  whose  heart  and 
whose  hand  are  ever  open  to  the  represen- 
tations of  distress.  I  love  the  man  who 
possesses  such  a  softness  of  nature,  that  the 
imploring  look  of  a  brother  in  want,  or  of 
a  brother  in  pain,  disarms  him  of  all  his 
selfishness,  and  draws  him  out  to  some  large 
and  willing  surrender  of  generosity.  I  love 
the  man  who  carries  on  his  aspect,  not 
merely  the  expression  of  worth,  but  of 
worth  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  all  its 
graces,  under  every  variety  of  temptation 
and  discouragement  ^  who,  in  the  midst  of 
calumny,  can  act  the  warm  and  enlightened 
philanthropist ;  who,  when  beset  with  many 
provocations,  can  weather  them  all  in  calm 
and  settled  endurance;  who  can  be  kind 
even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ;  and 
who,  if  he  possess  the  awftil  virtues  of  truth 
and  of  justice,  only  heightens  our  attach- 
ment the  more,  that  he  possesses  goodness, 
and  tenderness,  and  benignity  along  with 
them. 

Now,  we  would  have  you  to  advert  to 
one  capital  distinction  between  the  former 
and  the  latter  class  of  objects.  The  inani- 
mate reflect  no  love  upon  us  back  again. 
They  do  not  single  out  any  one  of  their  ad- 
mirers, and,  by  an  act  of  preference,  either 
minister  to  his  selfish  appetite  for  esteem, 
or  minister  to  his  selfish  appetite  for  enjoy- 
ment, by  affording  to  him  a  larger  share 
than  to  others,  of  their  presence,  and  of  all 
the  delights  which  their  presence  inspires. 
They  remain  motionless  in  their  places, 
without  will  and  without  sensibility;  and 
the  homage  they  receive,  is  from  the  dis- 
interested affection  which  men  bear  to  theii 
loveliness.  They  are  love(Land  that  purely, 
because  they  are  lovely.  There  is  no  mix- 
ture of  selfishness  in  the  affection  that  is  of- 
fered to  them.  They  do  not  put  on  a 
sweeter  smile  to  one  man  than  to  another ; 
but  ail  the  features  of  that  beauty  in  which 
they  are  arrayed,  stand  inflexibly  the  same 
to  every  beholder ;  and  he,  without  any  con- 
scious mingling  whatever  of  self-love,  in 
the  emotion  with  which  he  gazes  at  the 
charms  of  some  external  scenery,  is  actu- 
ated by  a  love  towards  it,  which  rests  and 
which  terminates  on  the  objects  that  he  is 
eniployed  in  contemplating. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  when  our 
fellow  men  are  objects  of  this  affection.  I 
should  love  cordiality,  and  benevolence,  and 
compassion  for  their  own  sakes;  but  let 
your  own  cxperituce  tell  how  far  more 
sweetly  and  more  intensely  the  love  is  felt, 


when  this  cordiality  is  tumed«in  one  streasi 
of  kindliness,  towards  myself;  when  the 
eye  of  friendship  has  singled  out  me,  and 
looks  at  me  with  a  peculiar  graciousncss ; 
when  the  man  of  tenderness  has  pointed 
his  way  to  the  abode  of  m}"  suffering  family, 
and  there  shed  In  secrecy  over  them  hi? 
liberalities,  and  his  tears ;  when  he  has  fbi^ 
given  me  the  debt  that  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
charge; and  when,  oppressed  as  I  am,  by  the 
consciousness  of  naving  injured  or  reviled 
him,  he  hbs  nobly  forgotten  or  overlooked 
the  whole  provocation,  and  persists  in  a  re- 
gard that  knows  no  abatement,  m  a  well- 
doing that  is  never  weary 

There  is  an  element,  then,  in  the  love  I 
bear  to  a  fellow  man,  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  love  I  bear  to  an  inanimate  object , 
and  which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  darken 
the  character  of  the  affection  I  feel  towards 
the  former.  We  most  readily  concede  it, 
that  the  love  of  another,  on  account  of  the 
virtues  which  adorn  him,  changes  its  moraJ 
character  altogether,  if  it  be  a  love  to  him, 
solely  on  account  of  the  benefit  which  I  de- 
rive from  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  I 
should  love  compassion  on  its  own  account, 
as  well  as  on  the  account  that  it  is  I  who 
have  been  the  object  of  it.  I  should  love 
justice  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  on 
the  account  that  my  grievances  have  been 
redressed  by  the  dispensation  of  it.  On 
looking  at  goodness,  I  should  feel  an  affec- 
tion resting  on  this  object,  and  finding  there 
its  full  and  its  terminating  gratification, 
and  that,  though  I  had  never  stood  in  the 
way  of  any  one  of  its  beneficent  operations. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  special  direction 
of  a  moral  virtue  in  another,  towards  the 
object  of  my  personal  benefit,  operates  in 
enhancing  both  the  sensation  which  it  im- 
parts to  my  heartp  and  the  estimate  which  I 
form  of  it  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  quality  com- 
municated to  my  admiration  of  another's 
friendship,  and  another's  goodness,  by  the 
circumstance  of  myself  being  the  individual 
towards  whom  that  friendship  is  cherished, 
and  in  favour  of  whom,  that  goodness  puts 
itself  forth  into  active  exertion?  At  the 
sight  of  a  benevolent  man,  there  arises  in 
my  bosom  an  instantaneous  homage  of  re- 

gard  and  of  reverence; — but  should  that 
omage  take  a  pointed  direction  towards 
myself, — should  it  realize  its  fruits  on  the 
comfort,  and  the  security  of  my  own  per- 
son,— should  ;t  be  employed  in  gladdening 
my.  home,  and  spreading  enjoyment  oyer 
my  family,  oppressed  with  want  and  pining 
in  sickness,  there  is,  you  will  allow,  by 
these  circumstances,  a  heightening  of  the 
love  and  the  admiration  that  I  formerly 
rendered  him.  And,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  precise  character  of  the  addition 
that  has  thus  been  given  to  my  regard  for 
the  virtue  of  benevolence.  Wo  shquld  like 
to  know,  if  it  be  altogether  a  pure  and  a 
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praiae- worthy  accession  that  has  thus  come 
upon  the  sentiment  with  which  I  now  look 
at  my  benefactor,— or,  if.  by  contracting 
any  taint  of  aelfshnesB,  it  has  lost  the  hi^h 
ranl^  that  formerly  belonged  to  it,  as  a  dis- 
interested affection,  towards  the  goodness 
which  beauti^es  and  adorns  his  character. 
There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which 
this  special  direction  of  a  moral  virtue  to- 
wards my  particular  interest,  may  increase 
my  affection  for  it,  and  without  changing 
the  moral  character  of  my  affection.    It 
gives  me  a  nearer  view  of  the  virtue  in 
^Jueation.    1 1  is  true,  that  the  virtue  may  just 
be  a^  lovely  ^hen  exercised  in  behalf  of  my 
neighbour,  as  when  exercised  in  behalf  of 
myself.    But,  in  the  former  case,  I  am  not 
an  eye-witness  to  the  display  and  the  evo- 
lution of  its  loveliness.    I  am  a  limited  be- 
ing, who  cannot  take  in  so  full  and  so  dis- 
tinct an  impression  of  the  character  of  what 
is  distant,  as  of  the  character  of  what  is 
immediately  beside  me.    It  is  true,  that  all 
the  circumstances  may  be  reported.    But 
you  know  very  well,  that  a  much  livelier 
representation  is  obtained  of  any  object, 
by  the  seeing  of  it,  than  by  the  hearing  or 
it.  To  he  told  of  kindness,  does  not  bring 
this  attribute  of  character  so  forcibly,  or  so 
clearly  home  to  my  observation,  as  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  kindness,  and  to  take  it 
by  the  hand^  and  to  see  its  benignant  mien, 
and  to  hear  its  gentle  and  complacent  voice, 
and  to  witness  the  solicitude  of  its  inquiries, 
and  to  behold  its  tender  and  honest  anxiety 
for  my  interest,  and  to  share  daily  and 
weekly  in  the  liberalities  which  it  has  be- 
stowed upon  me.   When  all  this  soes  on 
around  my  own  person,  and  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  dwelling-place,  it  is  very 
true  that  self  is  gratified,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance may  give  rise  to  sensations, 
which  are  altogether  distinct  fVom  the  love 
I  bear  to  mord  worth,  or  to  moral  excel- 
lence.   But  this  does  not  hinder,  that  along 
with  these  sensations,  a  disinterested  love 
for  the  moral  virtue  of  which  I  have  been 
the  object,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  its 
room  and  its  residence  within  my  bosom. 
I  may  love  goodness  more  than  ever,  i>n 
its  own  account,  since  it  has  taken  its  spe- 
cific way  to  my  habitation,  and  that,  just 
because  I  have  obtained  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  it.    I  may  love  it  better,  because^ 
I  know  it  better.    5iy  affection  for  it  may 
have  become  more  intense,  and  more  de- 
voted than  before,  becauseats  beauty  is  now 
more  fuily  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  mv  ob- 
servation tiian  before.  And  thus,  while  we 
admit  that  the  goodness  of  which  I  am  the 
object,  originates  within  me  certain  feelings 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  is  excited 
by  goodness  in  the  general,  yet  it  may 
heighten  the  degree  of  this  latter  feeling 
also.    It  may  kindle  or  augment  the  love  I 
bear  to  moral  virtue  in  itself;  or,  in  other 


words,  it  may  enhance  my  affisction  for 
worth,  without  any  change  whatever  in 
the  moral  character  of  that  affection. 

Now,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  those 
peculiar  emotions  which  are  excited  within 
me,  by  being  the  individual,  in  whose  f&> 
vour  certain  virtues  are  exercised,  and  which 
emotions  are,  all  of  them,  different  in  kind 
from  the  affection  that  I  bear  for  these  vir< 
tues, — let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  term 
love,  when  applied  to  sentient  beings  con* 
sidered  as  the  object  of  it,  may  denote  an 
aflbction,  different  in  the  principle  of  its  ex- 
citement^ from  any  that  we  have  been  yet 
considering.    My  love  to  another  may  lie 
in  the  liking  I  have  for  the  moral  qualities 
which  belong  to  him ;  and  this,  by  way  of 
distinctness,  may  be  called  the  love  of  moral 
esteem  or  approbation.    Or,  my  love  to  an- 
other may  consist  in  the  desire  I  have  for 
his  happiness ;  and  this  may  be  called  the 
love  of  kindness.    I'hese  two  are  often  al- 
lied to  each  other  in  fact,  but  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  their  nature.    The  love  of 
kindness  which  I  bear  to  my  infant  child 
may  have  no  reference  to  its  moral  qualities 
whatever.    Tills  love  finds  its  terminating 
gratification  in  obtaining,  for  the  object  of 
it,  exemption  from  pain,  or  in  ministering 
to  its  enjoyments.    It  is  very  true,  that  the 
eight  of  what  is  odious  or  revolting  in  the 
character  of  another,  tends,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  dissipate  all  the  love  of  kindness  I  may 
have  ever  borne  to  him.    But  it  does  not 
always  do  so,  and  one  instance  of  this 
proves  a  real  distinction,  in  point  of  nature^' 
between  the  love  of  kindness,  and  the  love 
of  moral  esteem.    And  the  highest  and 
most  affecting  instance  which  can  be  given 
of  this  distinction,  is  in  the  love  wherewith 
God  hath  loved  the  world ;  is  in  that  kind- 
ness t)wards  us,  through  Christ  Jesns^ 
which  he  hath  made  known  to  men  in  the 
Gospe  ;  is  in  that  longing  regard  to  hie 
fallen  creatures,  whereby  he  was  not  will- 
ing that  any  should  perish,  but  rather  that 
alTshould  live.  There  was  the  love  of  kind- 
ness standing  out,  in  marked  and  separate 
display,  from  the  love  of  moral  esteem ;  for, 
alas !  in  the  degraded  race  of  mankind,  there 
was  not  one  (juality  which  could  call  forth 
such  an  affection  in  the  breast  of  the  God  • 
head.    It  was,  when  we  were  hateful  to  him 
in  character,  that  in  person  and  in  interest 
we  were  the  objects  of  his  most  unbounded 
tenderness.    It  was,  when  we  were  enemies 
by  wicked  works,  that  God  looked  on  with 
pity,  and  stretched  forth,  to  his  gnilty  chil- 
dren, the  arms  of  offered  reconciliation.    It 
was  when  we  had  wandered  far  in  the  paths 
of  worthlessness  and  alienation,  that  he  de- 
vised a  message  of  love,  and  sent  his  Son 
into  our  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  us. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  may  serv  to  tt- 
luslrate  the  kind  of  love  which  wc  are  m- 
quired  to  bear  to  our  enemies.   "We  are  n^ 
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and  equally  intelligible  application  to  our 
fellow-men.  They,  toi;,  are  the  frequent 
and  familiar  objects  of  this  affection,  and 
they  often  are  so,  because  they  possess  cer- 
tain accomplishments  of  person  and  of  cha- 
racter, by  which  it  is  excited.  I  love  the 
man  whose  ev^ry  glance  speaks  an  effusive 
cordiality  towards  those  who  are  around 
him.  I  love  the  man  whose  heart  and 
whose  hand  are  ever  open  to  the  represen- 
tations of  distress.  I  love  the  man  who 
possesses  such  a  softness  of  nature,  that  the 
imploring  look  of  a  brother  in  want,  or  of 
a  brother  in  pain,  disarms  him  of  all  his 
selfishness,  and  draws  him  out  to  some  large 
and  willing  surrender  of  generosity.  I  love 
the  man  who  carries  on  his  aspect,  not 
merely  the  expression  of  worth,  but  of 
worth  maintained  in  the  exerelse  of  all  its 
graces,  under  every  variety  of  temptation 
and  discouragement ;  who,  in  the  midst  of 
calumny,  can  act  the  warm  and  enlightened 
philanthropist ;  who,  when  beset  with  many 
provocations,  can  weather  them  all  in  calm 
and  settled  endurance;  who  can  be  kind 
even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil ;  and 
who,  if  he  possess  the  awflil  virtues  of  truth 
and  of  justice,  only  heightens  our  attach- 
ment the  more,  that  he  possesses  goodness, 
and  tenderness,  and  benignity  along  with 
them. 

Now,  we  would  have  you  to  advert  to 
one  capital  distinction  between  the  former 
and  the  latter  class  of  objects.  The  inani- 
mate reflect  no  love  upon  us  back  again. 
They  do  not  single  out  any  one  of  their  ad- 
mirers, and,  by  an  act  of  preference,  either 
minister  to  his  selfish  appetite  for  esteem, 
or  minister  to  his  selfish  appetite  for  enjoy- 
ment, by  affording  to  him  a  larger  share 
than  to  others,  of  their  presence,  and  of  all 
the  delights  which  their  presence  inspires, 
lliey  remain  motionless  in  their  places, 
without  will  and  without  sensibility;  and 
the  homage  they  receive,  is  from  me  dis- 
interested affection  which  men  bear  to  their 
loveliness.  They  are  loved,  and  that  purely, 
because  they  are  lovely.  There  is  no  mix- 
ture of  selfishness  in  the  affection  that  is  of- 
fered to  them.  They  do  not  put  on  a 
sweeter  smile  to  one  man  than  to  another ; 
but  all  the  features  of  that  beauty  in  which 
they  are  arrayed,  stand  inflexibly  the  same 
to  every  beholder ;  and  he,  without  any  con- 
scious mingling  whatever  of  self-love,  in 
the  emotion  with  which  he  gazes  at  the 
charms  of  some  external  scenery,  is  actu- 
ated by  a  love  towards  it,  which  rests  and 
which  terminates  on  the  objects  that  he  is 
employed  in  contemplating. 

But  this  is  not  always  the  case  when  our 
fellow  men  are  objects  of  this  affection.  I 
should  love  cordiality,  and  benevolence,  and 
compassion  for  their  own  sakes;  but  let 
your  own  cxperitiice  tell  how  far  more 
Bweetly  and  more  intensely  the  love  is  felt, 


when  this  cordiality  is  turned,  in  one  stream 
of  kindliness,  towards  myself;  when  the 
eye  of  friendship  has  singled  out  me,  and 
looks  at  me  with  a  peculiar  graciousness; 
when  the  man  of  tenderness  has  pointed 
his  way  to  the  abode  of  my  suffering  family, 
and  there  shed  in  secrecy  over  them  his 
liberalities,  and  his  tears;  when  he  has  for« 
given  me  the  debt  that  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
charge; and  when,  oppressed  as  I  am,  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  injured  or  reviled 
him,  he  has  nobly  forgotten  or  overlooked 
the  whole  provocation,  and  persists  in  a  re- 
ffcurd  that  knows  no  abatement,  m  a  well* 
doing  that  is  never  weary     . 

There  is  an  element,  then,  in  the  love  I 
bear  to  a  fellow  man,  which  does  not  exist 
in  the  love  I  bear  to  an  inanimate  object , 
and  which  may  serve,  perhaps,  to  darken 
the  character  of  the  affection  I  feel  towards 
the  former.  We  most  readily  concede  it, 
that  the  love  of  another,  on  account  of  the 
virtues  which  adorn  him,  changes  its  moral 
character  altogether,  if  it  be  a  love  to  him, 
solely  on  account  of  the  benefit  which  I  de- 
rive from  the  exercise  of  these  virtues.  I 
should  love  compassion  on  its  own  account, 
as  well  as  on  the  account  that  it  is  I  who 
have  been  the  object  of  it.  I  should  love 
justice  on  its  own  account,  as  well  as  on 
the  account  that  my  grievances  have  been 
redressed  by  the  dispensation  of  it.  On 
looking  at  goodness,  I  should  feel  an  affec- 
tion resting  on  this  object,  and  finding  there 
its  full  and  its  terminating  gratification, 
and  that,  though  I  had  never  stood  in  the 
way  of  any  one  of  its  beneficent  operations. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  special  direction 
of  a  moral  virtue  in  another,  towards  the 
object  of  my  personal  benefit,  operates  in 
enhancing  both  the  sensation  which  it  im- 
parts to  my  heart,  and  the  estimate  which  I 
form  of  it  ?  What  is  the  peculiar  quality  com- 
municated to  my  admiration  of  another's 
friendship,  and  another's  goodness,  by  the 
circumstance  of  myself  being  the  individual 
towards  whom  that  friendship  is  cherished, 
and  in  favour  of  whom,  that  goodness  puts 
itself  forth  into  active  exertion?  At  the 
sight  of  a  benevolent  man,  there  arises  m 
my  bosom  an  instantaneous  homage  of  re- 
gard and  of  reverence; — ^but  should  that 
homage  take  a  pointed  direction  towards 
myself,— should  it  realize  its  fruits  on  the 
comfort,  and  the  security  of  my  own  per- 
son,—- should  )t  be  employed  in  gladdening 
my.  home,  and  spreading  enjoyment  over 
my  family,  oppressed  with  want  and  pining 
in  sickness,  there  is,  you  will  allow,  by 
these  circumstances,  a  heightening  of^  the 
love  and  the  admiration  that  I  mrmerly 
rendered  him.  And,  we  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  precise  character  of  the  addition 
that  has  thus  been  given  to  my  regard  for 
the  virtue  of  benevolence.  Wo  shquld  like 
to  know,  if  it  be  altogether  a  pure  and  a 


praise- worthy  accesnon  that  has  thus  come 
upon  the  sentiment  with  which  I  now  look 
at  my  benefactor, — or,  if,  by  contracting 
any  taint  of  selfishness,  it  has  lost  the  hi^n 
rank  that  formerly  belonged  to  it,  as  a  dis- 
interested affection,  towards  the  goodness 
which  beautifies  and  adorns  his  character. 
There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which 
this  special  direction  of  a  moral  virtue  to- 
wards my  particular  interest,  may  increase 
my  affection  for  it,  and  without  changing 
the  moral  character  of  my  affection.    It 
gives  me  a  nearer  view  of  the  virtue  in 
^eation.    1 1  is  true,  that  the  virtue  may  just 
be  al^  lovely  ^'hen  exercised  in  behalf  of  my 
neighbour,  as  when  exercised  in  behalf  of 
myself.    But,  in  the  former  case,  I  am  not 
in  eye-witness  to  the  display  and  the  evo- 
lution of  its  loveliness.    I  am  a  limited  be- 
ing, who  caunot  take  in  so  full  and  so  dis- 
tinct an  impression  of  the  character  of  what 
IS  distant,  as  of  the  character  of  what  is 
immediately  beside  me.    It  is  true,  that  all 
the  circumstances  may  be  reported.    But 
you  know  very  well,  that  a  much  livelier 
representation  is  obtained  of  any  object, 
by  the  seeing  of  it,  than  by  the  hearing  of 
it   To  be  told  of  kindness,  does  not  bring 
this  attribute  of  character  so  forcibly,  or  so 
clearly  home  to  mv  observation,  as  to  re- 
ceive a  visit  from  kindness,  and  to  take  it 
by  the  hand,  and  to  see  its  benignant  mien, 
and  to  hear  its  gentle  and  complacent  voice, 
and  to  witness  the  solicitude  of  its  inquiries, 
and  to  behold  its  tender  and  honest  anxiety 
for  my  interest,  and  to  share  daily  and 
weekly  in  the  liberalities  which  it  has  be- 
stowed upon  me.  When  all  this  goes  on 
around  my  own  person,  and  within  the 
limits  of  my  own  dwelling-place,  it  is  very 
true  that  self  is  gratified,  and  that  this  cir- 
cumstance may  give  rise  to.  sensations, 
which  are  altogetl^r  distinct  f^om  the  love 
I  bear  to  mord  worth,  or  to  moral  excel- 
lence.   But  this  does  not  hinder,  that  along 
with  these  sensations,  a  disinterested  love 
for  the  moral  virtue  of  which  I  have  been 
the  object,  may,  at  the  same  time,  have  its 
room  and  its  residence  v/ithin  my  bosom. 
I  may  love  goodness  more  than  ever,  pn 
its  own  account,  since  it  has  taken  its  spe- 
cific way  to  my  habitation,  and  that,  just 
because  I  have  obtained  a  nearer  acquaint- 
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I  know  it  better.  My  affection  for  it  may 
have  become  more  intense,  and  more  de- 
voted than  before,  because.its  beauty  is  now 
more  fully  unfolded  to  the  eye  of  my  ob- 
servation tlian  before.  And  thus,  while  we 
admit  that  the  goodness  of  which  I  am  the 
object,  originates  within  me  certain  feelings 
different  in  kind  from  that  which  is  excited 
by  goodness  in  the  general,  yet  it  may 
heighten  the  degree  of  this  latter  feelinff 
also.  It  may  kindle  or  augment  the  love  I 
bear  to  moral  virtue  in  itself;  or,  in  other 


words,  it  may  enhance  nay  affection  to: 
worth,  without  any  change  whatever  in 
the  moral  character  of  that  affection. 

Now,  before  we  proceed  to  consider  those 
peculiar  emotions  which  are  excited  within 
me,  by  being  the  individual,  in  whose  (^ 
vour  certain  virtues  are  exercised,  and  which 
emotions  are,  all  of  them,  different  in  kind 
from  the  affection  that  I  bear  for  these  vir* 
tues, — ^let  us  farther  observe,  that  the  term 
love,  when  applied  to  sentient  beings  con- 
sidered as  the  object  of  it,  may  denote  an 
affection,  different  in  the  principle  of  its  ex- 
citement from  any  that  we  have  been  yet 
considenng.    My  love  to  another  may  lie 
in  the  liking  I  have  for  the  moral  qualitiea 
which  belong  to  him ;  and  this,  by  way  of 
distinctness,  may  be  called  the  love  of  moral 
esteem  or  approbation.    Or,  my  love  to  an- 
other may  consist  in  the  desire  1  have  for 
his  happiness ;  and  this  may  be  called  the 
love  or  kindness,    lliese  two  are  often  al- 
lied to  each  other  in  fact,  but  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  their  nature.    The  love  of 
kindness  which  I  bear  to  my  infant  child 
may  have  no  reference  to  its  moral  qualities 
whatever.    Tliis  love  finds  its  terminating 
gratification  in  obtaining,  for  the  object  of 
it,  exemption  from  pairi,  or  in  ministering 
to  its  enjoyments.    It  is  very  true,  that  the 
sight  of  what  is  odious  or  revolting  in  the 
character  of  another,  tends,  in  point  of  fact, 
to  dissipate  all  the  love  of  kindness  I  may 
have  ever  borne  to  him.    But  it  does  not 
always  do  so,  and  one  instance  of  this 
proves  a  real  distinction,  in  point  of  nature^* 
between  the  love  of  kindness,  and  the  love 
of  moral  esteem.    And  the  highest  and 
most  affecting  instance  which  can  be  given 
of  this  distinction,  is  in  the  love  wherewith 
Grod  hath  loved  the  world ;  is  in  that  kind- 
ness towards  us,  through  Christ   Jesn% 
which  he  hath  made  known  to  men  in  the 
Gospe  ;  is  in  that  longing  regard  to  his 
fallen  creatures,  whereby  he  was  not  will- 
ing that  any  should  perish,  but  rather  that 
all  should  live.  There  was  the  love  of  kind- 
ness standing  out,  in  marked  and  separate 
display,  from  the  love  of  moral  esteem ;  for, 
alas !  m  the  degraded  race  of  mankind,  there 
was  not  one  quality  which  could  call  forth 
such  an  affection  in  the  breast  of  the  God  • 
head.    It  was,  when  we  were  hateful  to  him 


ance  with  it.    I  may  love  it  better,  because^  in  character,  that  in  person  and  in  interest 


we  were  the  object%of  his  most  unbounded 
tenderness.  It  was,  when  we  were  enemies 
by  wicked  works,  that  God  looked  on  with 
pity,  and  stretched  forth,  to  his  guilty  chil- 
dren, the  arms  of  offered  reconciliation.  It 
was  when  we  had  wandered  far  in  the  paths 
of  worthlessness  and  alienation,  that  he  de- 
vised a  message  of  love,  and  sent  his  Hon 
into  our  world,  to  seek  and  to  save  us. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  may  serv^  to  a* 
lustrate  the  kind  of  love  which  wt  are  m 
quired  to  bear  to  our  enemies.    We  are  fi^ 
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quired  to  love  them,  an  the  same  way  in 
which  God  loves  his  enemies.  A  conscien- 
tious man  will  feel  oppressed  by  the  difSi' 
Gulty  of  such  a  precept,  if  he  try  to  put  it 
into  obedience,  by  loving  those  who  have  of- 
fended, with  the  same  feeling  of  complacency 
Mrith  which  he  loves  those  who  have  be- 
friended hnn.  But  the  inUh  is,  thai  the  love 
of  moral  esteem  often  enters,  as  a  principal- 
ingredient,  into  the  love  of  complacency; 
and  we  are  not  required,  by  our  imitation 
of  the  Godhead,  to  entertain  any  such  affec-> 
tion  for  the  depraved  and  the'worttiless.  It 
is  enough,  that  we  cherish  towards  them  in 
our  hearts  the  love  of  Iclndness;  and  this 
will  be  felt  a.  far  more  practicable  achieve- 
ment, than  to  force  up  the  love  of  corapla-. 
ceocy  into  a  bosom,  revolted  by  the  aspect 
of  treachery,  or  dishonesty,  or^unprincipled 
selfishness.  There  is  no,  possible  motive  to 
excite  the  latter  affection.  There  may  be  a 
thousand  to  excite  the  former :  and  we  have 
only  to  look  to  the  unhappy  man  in  all  his 
prospects,  and  in  all  his  relations ;  we  have 
only  to  pity  his  delusions,  and  to  view  him 
as  the  hapless  victim  of  a  sad  and  ruin- 
ous infatuation ;  we  have  only  to  carry  our 
eye  onwards  to  the  agonies  of  that  death, 
which  will  shortly  lay  hold  of  him,  and  to 
compute  the  horrors  of  that  eternity,  which, 
if  not  recovered  from  the  error  of  his  way, 
he  is  about  to  enter ;  we  have  only,  in  a 
word,  to  put  forth  an  exercise  of  faith  in 
certain  near  and  impending  reidities,  the 
evidence  of  which  is  altogether  resistless,  in 
order  to  summon  up  such  motives,  and  such 
conaiderations,  as  may  cause  the  compassion 
of  our  nature  to  predominate  over  tlie  re- 
sentment of  our  nature:  and  as  will  assure 
to  a  believer  the  victory  over  such  urgen- 
cies of  his  constitution  as,  to  the  unrenewed 
heart,  are:  utterly  unconquerable. 

fiiit  to  resume  our  argument,,  let  it  be  ob- 
fiiurved  that  the  kindness  of  God  is  one  of  the 
loveliest,  and  most  estimable  of  the  attri- 
butes which  belong  to  him.  It  is  a  bright 
feature  in  that  assemblage  of  excellencies, 
which  enter  into  the  character  of  the  God- 
head: and, as  such,  independently  altogether 
of  this  kindness  being  exercised  upon  me,  I 
should  offer  to  it  the  homage  of  my  moral 
approbation.  But,  should  I  be  the  special 
and  the  signalized  object  of  his  kindness, 
there  is  another  sentiment  towards  God,  be- 
side the  love  of  moral  esteem,  that  ought  to 
be  formed  within  me  by  that  circumstance, 
and  which,  in  the  business  of  reasoning, 
should  be  kept  apart  from  it  There  is  the 
Itire  of  gratitude.  These  often  go  together, 
and  may  be  felt  simultaneously,  towards 
the  one  being  we  are  employed  in  contem- 
plating. But  they  are  just  as  distinct,  each 
from  the  other,  as  is  the  love  of  moral  es- 
teem from  the  love  of  kindness.  We  trust 
that  we  have  already  convinced  you,  that 
(>od  feels  towards  us,  his  inferiors,  the  love 


of  kindness,  when  he  cannot^  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  object,  feel  for  us  the  slightest 
degree  of  tlie  love  of  moral  esteem,  in  the 
same  manner  may  we  feel,  wc  are  not  say 
ing  towards  God,  but  towards  an  earthly 
benefactor,  the  love  of  gratitude,  when,  from 
the  nature  of  the  object  we  are  employed 
in  contemplating,  there  is  much  to  impair 
within  us  the  love  of  moral  esteem,  or  to 
extinguish  it  altbgether.  Is  it  not  most  na- 
tural to  say  of  the  man,  who  has  been  per- 
feonsdly  benevolent  to  myself,  and  who  has, 
at  the  same  time,  disgraced  himself,  by  his 
vices,  that,  bad  as  be  is,  he  has  been  at  all 
times  remarkably  kind  to  me,ai^  felt  many 
a  movement  of  friendship  towards  my  per- 
son, and  done  many  a  deed  of  important 
service  to  my  family,  and  that  I,  at  least, 
owe  him  a  gratitude  for  all  thi8,-^that  I,  at 
least,  should  be  longer  than  others,  of  di»- 
missine  from  my  bosom  the  last  remabider 
of  cordiality  towards  him. — that  if,  infamy 
and  poverty  have  followea,  in  the  career  ol 
his  wickedness,  and  he  have  become  an 
outcast  from  the  attentions  of  other  men,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  spurn  him  instantly  from 
my  door,r-or,  in  the  face  of  my  particular 
recollections,  to  look  unpitying  and  un- 
moved, at  the  wretchedness  into  which  he 
has*  fallen. 

It  is  the  more  necessary,  to  distinguish 
the  love  of  gratitude  from  the  lore  of  moral 
esteem,  that  each  of  these  affections  may 
be  excited  slnniltaneously  within  me, by  one 
act  or  by  one  cxhibhion  of  himself,  on  the 
part  of  the  Deity.  •  Let  me  be  made  to  un- 
derstand, that  God  has  passed  by  my  trans- 
gression, and  generously  admitted  me  into 
the  privileges  and  the  rewards  of  obe- 
dience,— I  see  in  this  a  tenderness,  and  a 
mercy,  and  a  love,  for  his  creatures,  which, 
if  blended  at  the  same  time  with  all  that  is 
high  and  honourable  in  the  more  august 
attributes  of  his  nature,  have  the  effect  of 
presenting  him  to  my  mind,  and  of  draw- 
mg  out  my  heart  in  mortil  regard  to  him, 
as  a  most  amiable  and  estimable  object  of 
contemplation.  But  besides  this,  there  is  a 
peculiar  love  of  gratitude,  excited  by  the 
consideration  that  I  am  the  object  of  this 
benignity, — that  I  am  one  of  the  creatures 
to  whom  he  has  directed  this  peculiar  re- 
gard,— that  he  has  singled  out  me,  and  con- 
ceived a  gracious  purpose  towards  mei,  and 
in  the  execution  oi  this  purpose  is  lavishing 
upon  my  person,  the  blessings  of  a  father's^ 
care,  and  a  father's  tenderness.  Both  the' 
love  of  moral  esteem,  and  the  love  of  grati-* 
tude,  may  thus  be  in  contemporaneous  op- 
eration within  me;  and  it  will  be  seen  to 
accomplish  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  meta- 
physical purpose,  to  keep  the  one  apart 
from  the  other,  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
when  love  towards  God  is  the  topic  of  spec- 
ulation which  engages  it. 

BuU  farther,  let  it  be  understood,  that  tbt 
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tOre  of  gratitude  differs  from  the  love  of 
moral  esteem,  not  oierely  in  the  cause  which 
immediately  originates  it,  but  also  in  the 
object,  in  which  it  finds  itsxest  and  its  grati- 
GcatioR  It  is  the  kindness  of  another  being 
to  myself^  which  originates  within  me  the 
*ove  of  £ratitude  towards  him  $  and  it  is  the 
view  of  what  is  morally  estimable  in  this 
being,  that  originates  within  me  all  the  V>ve 
of  moral  esteem,  that  I  entertain, for  him. 
There  is  a  real  distinction  of  cause  bet«(eea 
these  two  affection6,and  there  is  also  between 
them  a  real  distinction  of  object  ,The  love 
of  moral  esteem  finds  its  complacent  gratis 
fication,  in  the  act  of  dwelling  contemplsn 
tively  on  that  Being,  by  whom  it  is  excited ; 
iust  as  a  tasteful  enthusiast  inhales  delight 
from  the  act  of  gazing  on  the  charms  of. 
some  external  scenery.  The  pleasure  he 
receives,  emanates  directly  upon  his  mind, 
from  the  forms  of  beauty  and  of  loveliness} 
which  are  around  him.  And  if,  instead  of 
a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  natme,  thens.ex* 
ists  within  him,  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
holiness,  then  will  helov^iherBeing^  who 
presents  to  the  eye  of  his  contemplation  the 
fullest  assemblage  of  them,  and  his  taste 
will  find  its  complacent  gratification  in 
dwelling  upon  him,  whether  as  an  object  of 
thought,  or  as  an  object  of  perception.  *^  One 
thing  have  I  desired,"  says  the.  PsalnMSt. 
'*  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Loro 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  his  temple." 
Now,  the  love  of  gratitude  is  distinct  from- 
this  in  its  object  It  is  exeited  by  the  love 
of  kindnefls;  and  the  feeling  whieh  is  thus 
excited,  is  just  a  feeling  of  kindness  back 
^ain.  It  is  kindness  begetting  kindness. 
The  language  of  this  affection  is,  ^^  What 
shall  Ireuder  unto  the  Lonl  forall  his  bene- 
fits '?"  He  has  done  what  is  pleasing  and- 
gratifying  to  me.  What  shall  I  do  to  please^ 
and  to  gratify  him  ?  The  love  of  gratitude 
seeks  f<^r  answers  to  this  •question,  and  finds 
ite delight  in  acting  upon  them,  and  whether 
the  answer  be, — this  is  the  will  of  God, even 
ymir  sanctification, — or;  with  the  saerifioes 


of  liberality  God  is  well  pleased,-*^  ob^ 
dience  to  parents  is  well  pleasing  m  his 
sightj-^these  all  point  out  so  many  lines  of 
coiiduct,  to  %vhtch  the  impulso  of  the  love^ 
of  gratitude  would  carry  us^  sad  attest  this 
to  be  the  love  of  Qod'-Hhat  ye  keep  his 
commandments. 

And,  indeed,  when  t.ie  same  Being  eom^ 
bines,  in  his  own  person,  that  which  ou^t 
to  excite  the  love  of  moral  esteem,  with 
that  whicli  ought  to  excite  the  love  of  grati- 
tiide, — the  two  ingredients,  enter  with  a 
mingled  but  harmonious  ooncurrence,  into 
the  exereise  of  one  compound  affection.  It 
is  true,  that  the  more  appropriate  oflering 
of  the  former  is  the  oflering  of  praise, — 
just  as  when  one  looks  to  the  beauties  of  I 
uature,  he  breaks  out  into  a  rapturous  ac^  I 
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knowledgment  of  them ;  and  so  it  may  be 
when  one  looks  to  the  venerable,  and  th 
lovely  in  the  character  of  God.  The  more 
appropriate  offering  of  the  latter,  h  tlie  offer* 
ing  of  thanksgiving,  or  of  such  services  as 
are  fitted  to  please,  and  to  gratify  a  bene 
factor*  But  still  it  may  be  observed,  how 
each  of  these  simple  affections  tends  to  ex- 
press itseli^  by  the  very  act  which  more 
characteristically  marks'  the  workings  of 
the  other ;  or,  how  the  more  appropriate 
offering  of  the  first  of.  them,  may  be  prompt 
ed  under  the  impulse,  and  movement  of 
the  second  of  them,  aqd  conversely.  For, 
if  I  love  God  because  of  his  perfections'^ 
what  principle  can  more  powerfully  or  more 
directly  lead  to  the  imitation  of  them  ?— 
which  is  the  very  service  that  he  requires, 
and  the  very  .offe/ing  that  he  is  most 
pleased  with.  And,  if  I  love  God  because 
of  his  goodness  to  me,  what  is  more  fitted 
to  prompt  my  every  exertion,  in  the  way 
of  sprcMiing  the  honours  of  his  character 
and  of  his  name  among  my  fellows, — 
and,  .for  this  purpose,  to  magnify  in  their 
hearing  the  glories  and  the  attributes  of  his 
nature ?  It  is  thusthat the  voice  of  praise 
aad  the  voice  of  gratitude  may  enter  into 
one  song  of  adoration ;  and  that  whilst  the 
Psalmist,  at  one  time,  gives  thanks  to  God 
•at  the  femembrance  of  his  holiness,  he,  at 
another,  pours  forth  praise  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  mercies. 

To  have  the  love  of  gratitude  towards 
God,  it  is  essential  that  we  know  and  bo- 
lievehis  love  of  kindness  towards  us.  To 
have  the  love  of  moral  esteem  towards  him, 
it  is  essential  that  the  loveliness  of  his  char- 
acter be  in  the  eye  of  the  mind :  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  mind  keep  itself  in  steady 
and  believiaff  contemplation  of*  the  excel- 
lencies whien  belong  to  him.  The  view 
that  we  have  of  God,  is  just  as  much  in  the 
oi;der.  of  precedency  to  the  affection  that  we 
entertain  for  him,  as  any  two  successive 
steps  can  be,  in  any  of  the  processes  of  our 
mental  constitotion.  To  obtain  the  intro- 
duetion  of  love  into  the  heart,  there  must, 
as  a  preparatory  circumstance,  be  the  in- 
troduction of  knowledge  into  the  under- 
atandtng^  or,  as  we  can  never  be  said  to 
know  what  we  do  not  bdieve — ere  we  have 
lote,  we  must  have  faith;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  passage  from  whieh  our  text  is  extracted, 
do  we  perceive  the  one  pointed  to,  as  the 
instrument  for  the  production  of  the  other. 
''Keep  jrourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  build- 
ing yourselves  up  on  your  most  holy  faith." 

And  here,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  thati 
man  may  experience  a  mental  process,  and 
yet  have  no  taste  or  no  understanding  for 
the  exfrfanation  of  it  The  simple  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  may  enter  with  acceptance  into 
the  mind  of  a  peasant,  and  there  work  all 
the  proper  influences  on  his  heart  and  cha- 
racter which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  them:  and 
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ret  he  may  be  utterly  incapable  of  tracing 
hat  series  of  inward  movements,  by  whicn 
he  is  carried  onward  from  a  belief  in  the 
truth,  to  idl  those  moral  and  affectionate  re- 
gaid^  which  mark  a  genuine  disciple  of  the 
truth.  He  may  be  the  actual  subject  of  these 
novements,  though  altogether  unable  to  foi- 
ow  or  to  anal3rze  them.  This  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  judgments  or  the  feelings  of 
Christianity.  In  the  matters  of  ordinary 
life,  a  man  may  judge  sagaciously,  and  feel 
correctly  while  ardently ; — ^and  experience, 
in  right  and  natural  oraer,  the  play  of  his 
various  faculties,  without  having  it  at  aU  in 
his  power,  either  to  frame  or  to  follow  a  true 


theory  of  his  faculties.  It  is  wdl,  that  the 
simple  preaching  of  the  Gospel  has  its  right 
practical  operation  on  men,  who  make  no 
attempt  whatever,  to  comprehend  Uie  metar 
physics  of  the  operation.  But,  if  ever 
metaph3rsics  be  employed  to  darken  the 
freeness  of  the  Gospel  offer,  or  to  dethrone 
faith  from  the  supremacy  which  belongs  to 
it,  or  to  forbid  the  approaches  of  those 
whom  God  has  not  forbidden;  then  must  it 
be  met  upon  its  own  ground,  and  the  real 
character  of  our  beneficent  religion  be  as- 
serted, amid  the  attempts  of  those  who  have 
in  any  way  obscured  or  injured  it  by  their 
illustrations. 
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SoMR  theologians  have  exacted  from  an 
inquirer,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  conver- 
sion, that  he  should  carry  in  bis  heart  what 
they  call  the  disinterested  lo%'e  of  God. 
They  have  set  him  on  the  most  painful  ef- 
forts to  acquire  this  affection, — and  that  too, 
before  he  was  in  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  at  all  possible  to  entertain  it.  They 
have  led  liim  to  view  with  suspicion  the 
love  of  gratitude,  as  having  in  it  a  taint  of 
selfishness.  They  are  for  having  him  to 
love  God,  and  that  on  the  single  ground 
that  he  is  lovely,  without  any  reference  to 
his  own  comfort,  or  even  to  his  own  safety. 
Strange  d^mana  which  they  make  on  a 
sentient  being,  that  even^  amidst  the  fears 
and  the  images  of  destruction,  he  should 
find  room  in  his  heart  for  the  love  of  com- 
placency! and  equally  strange  demand  to 
make  on  a  sinful  being,  that  ere  he  admit 
such  a  sense  of  reconciliation  into  his  bo- 
som, as  will  instantly  call  forth  a  grateful 
regard  to  him  who  has  conferred  it,  he 
must  view  God  with  a  disinterested  affec- 
tion ;  that  from  the  deep  and  helpless  abyss 
of  his  depravity,  he  must  find,  unaided,  his 
ascending  way  to  the  purest  and  the  sub- 
'.imest  emotion  of  moral  nature;  that  ere 
he  is  delivered  from  fear  he  must  love,  even 
though  it  be  said  of  love,  that  it  casteCh  out 
fear ;  and  that  ere  he  is  placed  on  the  van- 
tage ground  of  the  peace  of  the  Grospel,  he 
most  realize  on  his  character,  one  of  the 
most  exalted  of  its  perfections. 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  many  an  anxious 
seeker  after  rest,  has  been  most  discouraging. 
With  the  stigma  that  has  been  affixed  to  the 
love  of  gratitude,  they  have  been  positively 
apprehensive  of  the  inroads  of  this  affeo- 
tion^  and  have  studiously  averted  the  eye  of 


their  contemplation  from  the  objects  which 
are  fitted  to  inspire  it.  In  other  woids, 
they  have  hesitated  to  entertain  the  free  of- 
fers of  salvation,  and  misinterpreted  all  the 
tokens  of  an  embassy,  which  has  proclaim- 
ed peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 
They  think  that  all  which  they  can  possi- 
bly gather,  in  the  way  of  affection,  from 
such  a  contemplation,  is  the  love  of  grati- 
tude ;  and  that  gratitude  is  selfishness ;  and 
that  selfishness  is  not  a  gracious  affection  * 
and  that  ere  they  be  surely  and  soundly 
converted,  the  love  they  bear  to  God  must 
be  of  a  totally  disinterested  character ;  and 
thus  through  another  medium  than  that  of 
a  free  and  gratuitous  dispensation  of  kind- 
ness, do  they  strive,  by  a  misunderstood 
gospel,  or  without  the  gospel  altogether,  to 
reach  a  peace  and  a  preparation  which  we 
fear,  in  their  way  of  it,  is  to  sinners  utterly 
unattainable. 

In' the  progress  of  this  discourse  let  ua 
endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  rescue  the 
love  of  gratitude  from  the  imputation* 
which  have  been  preferred  against  it, — and 
secondly,  to  assign  to  the  love  of  kindness 
manifested  to  the  world  in  the  gospel,  and 
to  the  faith  by  which  that  love  is  made  to 
arise  in  the  heart,  the  place  and  the  pre- 
eminence which  belong  to  them. 

I.  The  proper  object  of  the  love  of  grati'* 
tude,  is  the  'ieing  who  has  exercised  towards 
me  ^e  love  of  kindness ;  and  this  is  mora 
correct  than  to  say,  that  the  proper  object 
of  this  affection  is  the  being  who  has  con- 
ferred benefits  upon  me.  I  can  conceiTe 
another  to  load  me  with  benefactions,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  evince  that  kindnest 
towards  me  was  not  the  principle  which 
impelled  him.    It  may  be  done  relnctanUy 
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tt  the  bidding  of  another,  or  it  may  be  done 
Co  serve  some  interested  purpose^  or  it  may 
be  done  to  parade  his  generosity  before  the 
eye  of  the  public  If  it  be  not  done  ftom 
%  real  principle  of  kindness  to  mysd^  I  may 
ake  his  gifts^  and  I  may  find  enjoyment  in 
he  use  of  them ;  but  I  feel  no  mtitude  to- 
i^ards  the  dispenser  of  them.  Unless  I  see 
his  kindness  in  them,  I  will  not  be  .grateful 
It  is  true,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  mtitude 
D(te^  springs  from  the  rendering  of  a  bene- 
fit ;  but,  lest  we  should  confound  things 
which  are  diflerent,  let  it  be  well  obserrc^, 
that  this  is  only  when  the  benefit  series  as 
the  indication  of  a  kind  purpose,  or  of  a 
kind  affection,  on  the  part  of  him  who  hath 
granted  it.  And  this  may  be  proved,  not 
merely  by  showing,  that  there  may  be  no 
gratitude  where  there  is  a  benefit,  but  also 
by  showing,  that  there  may  be  gratitude 
where  there  is  no  material  ben^t  what- 
ever. Just  let  the  naked  principle  of  kind- 
ness discover  itself,  and  though  it  have  nei- 
ther the  power,  nor  the  opportunity  o( 
coming  forth  with  the  dispensation  of  any 
servite,  it  is  striking  to  observe,  how,  upon 
the  bare  existence  of  this  affection  being 
«known,  it  is  met  by  a  grateful  feeling,  on 
the  part  of  him  to  whom  it  is  directed ;  and 
what  mighty  augmentations  may  be  given 
in  this  way,  to  the  stock  of  enjoyment,  and 
that,  by  the  mere  reciprocation  of  kindness 
begetting  kindness.  For,  to  send  the  expres- 
sion of  this  kindness  into  another's  bosom, 
it  is  not  always  necessary  to  do  it  on  the 
vehicle  of  positive  donation.  It  may  be 
conveyed  by  a  look  of  benevolence;  and 
Ihus  it  is,  that  by  the  mere  feeling  of  cor- 
diality, a  tide  of  happiness  may  be  made  to 
circulate  throughout  all  the  individuals  of 
in  assembled  company.  Or  it  may  be  done 
oy  a  very  slight  and  passing  attention,  and 
thus  it  is,  that  the  cheap'  services  of  courte- 
ousness,  may  spread  such  a  charm  over  the 
face  of  a  neighbourhood.  Or  it  may  be  done 
by  the  very  poorest  member  of  human  so- 
ciety; and  thus  it  is,  that  the  ready  and  sin- 
cere homage  of  attachment  from  such  a  man, 
may  beam  a  tnier  felicity  upon  me,  and 
call  forth  a  livelier  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  conferred  it,  than  some  splendid  act  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  a  superior.  Or  if 
may  be  done  by  a  Christian  visiter  in  some 
of  the  humblest  of  our  city  lanes,  who,  without 
dne  penny  to  bestow  on  the  children  of  want, 
may  spread  among  them  the  simple  con- 
viction of  her  good  will,' and  call  down  upon 
her  person  the  voice  of  thankfulness  ana  of 
blessing  from  all  their  habitations.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  by  good  will  creating  good 
Will,  a  pure  and  gladdening  'nfluenee  will 
at  length  go  abroad  over  the  face  of  our 
worid,  and  mankind  will  be  made  to  know 
the  might  and  the  mystery  of  that  tie  which 
is  to  bind  them  together  into  one  family, 
and  they  will  rejoice  in  the  power  of  that 


secret  charm  which  so  heightens  and  so  mul- 
tiplies the  pfeasure  of  all  the  members  of  it 
and,  when  transported  firom  earth  to  heaven, 
they  will  still  feel,  that  while  it  is  to  the 
benefits  which  God  hath  conferred  that  they 
owe  the  possession  and  all  the  privileges  of 
existence;  it  is  to  a  sense  of  the  love  which 
prompted  these  benefits,  that  they  will  owe 
the  ecstatic  charm  of  their  immortality.  It 
is  the  beaming  kindness  of  God  upon  them 
that  will  put  their  souls  into  the  liveliest 
transports  of  gratitude  and  joy ;  and  it  is  the 
reciprocation  of  this  kindness  on  the  part  of 
thow.  who,  while  they  have  fellowship  with 
the  Father^  and  with  the  Son,  have  fellow* 
ship  also  with  one  another,  that  will  cause  the 
joyof  heaven  to  be  full. 

The  distinction  which  vo  are  now  ad- 
verting to,  is  something  more,  than  a  mere 
shadowy  refinement  of  speculation.  It  may 
be  realized  on  the  most  trodden  and  ordi- 
nary path  of  human  experience,*  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  most  familiar  exhibitions  of 
genuine  and  unsophisticated  nature  in  those 
ranks  of  society  where  refinement  is  un- 
known. Let  one  man  go  over  any  given 
district  of  the  city  fully  fraugHt  whh  the 
materiel  of  benevolence;  let  him  be  the 
agent  of  some  munificent  subscription,  and 
with  nothing  in  his  heart  but  |Ost  such 
affections,  and  such  jealousies,  and  buch 
thoughtful  anxieties,  about  a  right  and  equi- 
table division,  as  belong  to  the  general  spirit 
of  his  ofilce;  let  him  leave  some  substantial 
deposit  with  each  of  the  families;  and  then 
compute,  if  he  can,  the  quantity  of  gratitude 
which'  he  carrfes  away  with  him.  It  were 
a  most  unkind  reflection  on  the  lower  orders, 
and  not  more  unkind  than  untrue,  to  deny 
that  there  will  be  the  mingling  of  some 
gratitude,  alon^  with  the  clamour,  and  the 
envy,  and  the  discontent,  which  are  ever  sure 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  such  a  ministration. 
It  is  not  to  discredit  the  poor,  that  we  intro- 
duce our  present  observation ;  but  to  bring 
out.  if  possible,  into  broad  and  luminous  ex- 
hibition, one  of  the  finest  sensibilities  which 
adorns  them.  It  is  to  let  you  Icnow  the 
high  cast  of  character  of  which  they  are 
capable;  and  *how  the  glow  of  pleasure 
which  arises  in  their  bosoms,  when  the  eye 
of  simple  affection  beams  upon  their  per- 
sons, or  upon  their  habitations,  may  not  have 
one  single  taint  of  sordidness  to'debase  it. 
And  to  prove  this,  just  let  another  man  gc 
over  the  same  district,  and  in  the  train  of 
the  formervisitation ;  conceive  him  unbacked 
by  any  public  institution,  to  have  nothing  in 
his  hand  that  might  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
needs  of  a  single  family,  but  that,  utterly 
destitute  as  he  is  of  the  materiel,  he  has  a 
heart  charged  and  overflowing  with  the 
whole  morale  of  benevolence.  Just  let  him 
go  forth  among  the  people,  without  one 
other  recommendation  than  an  honest  and 
unfdissembled  good  will  to  them;  and  le^ 
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this  good,  will  manifest  its  existenoe^  in  any 
one  of  the  thousand  ways,  by  Whieb  ii  may 
be  authenticated ;  and  whether  ii  be  by  the 
cordiality  of  his  manners,  or  by  liis  sympa- 
thy with  tlieir  griefs,  or  by  the  namelaas:a4- 
lent  ions  and  offices  of  civility^  or  b^'Mthe 
higher  aim  of  thai  kindness  which .poinU»4o 
the  welfare  of  their  immortality,  aad  evince 
its  reality  by  its  ready  and  unwearied  sert- 
vices  among  the  young,  or  the  aicl^  or  lite 
dying;  just  let  them  be  satisfied  of  the  .-one 
(act,  that  he  is  their  friend,  and thatall their 
joys  and  all  their  sorrows  are  tus.own;  he 
may  be  struggling  with  hardships  and  iie^ 
cessities  as  the  poorest  of  them  all  4  but  poor 
as  they  are,  they  know  what  is  in  his  heart, 
and  well  do  they  know  how  to  value  it;  and 
from  the  voices -of  welcome,  .which  mfets 
him  in  the  very  humblest  of  their  tenements^ 
and  from  the  smile  of  that  heartfelt  enjoyt- 
meut,  which  his  presence-is. ever  sure  to 
awaken,  and  from  thQ  influence  of  gracioM^ 
ness  which  he  carries  along  with  him  into 
every  house,  and  by  which  he  lights  np  An 
honest  emotion  of  thankfulness  inthe  bosom 
of  every  family,  may  we  gather  thei«xiat^ 
ence  of  a  power,  which  worth  ajy^ne,  and 
without  the  accompaniment  of  wealth,  ean 
bestow ;  a  power  to  sweeten  «nd  subdue, 
and  tranquillize,  which  no  money  can  pur- 
chase, which  no  patronage  can  create. 

It  will  be  readily  acluiowledged'  by  aU, 
(hat  the  most  precious  object  in  thcmans^g^ 


iag  gntitiide,  stay*  be  made  to  circulate 
thwughout  all  our  dwelling-places;  li^  in  a 
word,  while  they  profess  to  ser\'e  the  poor, 
Ih^  ocnld  be  led  to  respect  the  poor,  to  do 
hcniage  to- that  fiiien«sS'of  mor^  tempera- 
ivent  which  belongs  to  them,  andwyrii 
hiithcffto  seems  to  &v«  escaped^  allogethcr, 
the  eye  of  dvil  or  political  superintendence; 
and  they  may  rest  assured,  that  let  them 
giifie  as  much:  in-  the  shape  of  muniiioenee 
as  they  will,  if  they  add  not  the  love  to  the 
lib^nlity  of  the  Gospel,  ihey  will  never 
floften-one  feature  of  unkmdness,  or  chase 
away  one  eKstperated  feeling,  from  the 
hearts  of  a  neglected  population. 

But^:  beside  the  degree  of  purity  in  which 
this  pffiaeiple:may:eKiflt  among  the  mosi 
destitute. of  our  speeifls,.!!' is  also  of  import* 
anoe  t0>  niaik<  the  t  degree  of-sCreng^^  in 
which  i^aetnally  exists  among  the  most  de* 
praved  of  our  speciesL*  And,  on  this  «ubjeci, 
do  we>  thiafc  0Ami  ikut  venerahle  Uowahi> 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  striking  and 
Suable  observation.  ■  You  know  the  his- 
tory of  this  man's  enterprises;  how  his  do* 
ingss< as^lhis observations,  wereamori^ the 
ifieiuest  outcasts  e£.  humanity, — how  he  de^ 
soended  into,  prison  houses,  and  there  made, 
himself  familiar  wiithi  all  that  could  most 
revolt  or  terrify,- in  the  exhibition  of  our 
faUen  >  nature ;  how.  fer  this  purpose,  he 
made  the  touS'Of  Europe;  but  insiead  of 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  other  travelien^ 


ment  of  a  town,  is  to  establish  the.  reign  of  he  t(Hled  his  .painful  and  persevering  way 
happiness  and  contentment  amoogt  those  through  these  receptacles  of  worthlessness; 
who  live  in  it.  And  it  is  interesting  to  noark  I — and^  sound  exper imentalist  as  he  was,  dki 

tlie  operations  of  those,  who,  without  advert*        "' *"'"■" ' 

ing  to  the  principle  that  I  now  insist  upon, 
think  that  all  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  beg- 
garly  elements  which  enter  into  the  arith- 
metic of  ordinary  business ;  who  rear  their 
goodly  scheme  upon  the  basis  of  sums  and 
computations;  and  think  that  by  an.over- 
whelming  discharge  of  the  materiel  of  bsh* 
nevolence,  they  will  reach  an  accomplish- 
ment which  the  morale  of  benevolenoe 
alone  is  equal  to.  We  are  sure  that  it  isnot 
to  mortify  our  men  of  grave,  and  o4|ciaL 
and  calculating  experience,  that  we  tell 
them,  how,  with  all  their  strength,  and  aU. 
their  sagacity,  they  have  only  given  their 
money  for  that  which  is  not.  .meat,  and 
their  labour  for  that  whicik  satisfieth  not 
J I  is  toillustrateaprin^pl^pf  pur  ocmtnoB  i. that  cunong^he  most  desperate  of  theih  all, 


nature,  so  obvious,  that  to  be  recognized,  it 


well,  if  in  so  doing  their  Oughts  could  be 
led  to  the  instrumentality  of  this  principle, 
as  the  only  way,  in  which  they  can  sedeem 
the  failures  of  their  by*ffone  experience;. if 
they  could  be<  convinped,  that  the  agents  of 
a  zealous  and  alfectio^ate  Christianity  can 
alone  do  what  all  the  influence  of  mtmicipal 
weight  and  municipal,  wisdom  cannot  do; 
if  Ufsy  coula  b^  taught  what  the  ministra- 
tions are,  by  which  a  pux«  and  a  respondr 


he  treasiKre  up  the  phenomena  of  our  na- 
ture, Uiroughout.  all  the  stages  of  misfor* 
tune,  or  depravity;  We  may  well  conceive 
the  scenes  of  moFal  desolation  that  would 
often  meet  his  eye;  and  that,  as  he  looked 
to  the  hsurd,  and  dauntless,  and  defying 
aspect  of  criminalify  before  him,  he  would 
sicken  rin  (despair  of  ever  finding  one  rem- 
nant of  a  purer  and- better  pruictpfe,  by 
which'  he  might  lay  hold  of  these  unhappy 
men,  and  convert  them  into  the  willing  and 
the  consenting  agents  of  their  own  amelio- 
ration^  And  yet  such  a  luincipid  he  found, 
and  found  it,  as  he  tells  us,  auer  years  of 
iniereouise,  as  the  fruit  of  his  greater  ex^ 
perience^  and  his<  longer  observation ;  and 
mves,  as  the  result  of  it,  that  oonvicti^  and 


are  not  imgovemable,<and  that  there  is  a 


needs  only  to  be  spoken  of.    And  it  wepe-  way  of  nuanagingeven  them,  and  tlmt  the 


way  is,  without  rela^ng,  in  one  iota,  from 
the  steadiness  of  a  calm  and  resolute  disci- 
pline, to  treat  them  with  tenderness,  and  to 
show  them  that  you  have  humanit^;  and 
thus  a  principle,  if  itself  so  beautiful,  that 
to  expatiate  iipon  it,  gives  in  the  eyes  of 
some,  an  air  of  fantastic  declamation  to  our 
argument,  is  actually  deponed  to,  by  an  aged 
and  most  sagacious  observer.  It  is  the  very 
principle  of  our  text  •  and  it  wjuid  appeal 
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that  it  keepai  &  lingering  bold  of  )Our  nalmeb 
even  in  the  last  as^  lowest  degree  of  human 
wickedness ;  and  that  when  abandoned  •  by 
every  other  principle,  this  may  still  be  de^ 
lected, — that  even  among  the  most  hack* 
neyed  and  most  hardened  of  malefiEU^ra 
there  is  still  about  them  a  softer  part  which 
will  give  way  to  the  demonslratftons  of  teuf- 
derness :  that  this  one  ingredient  of  a  bet- 
ter cl^racter  is  still  found  to  survive  the 
dissipatiwi  of  all  the  others^— ^that^  fallen  as 
a  brother  may  be,  from  the  moraUties  which 
at  one  time  adorned  him,  the  ottnifested 
good-twiil  of  his  feilow-man  still  carries  ta 
charm  and  an  influence  along  with  it )  and 
that,  therefore,  there  lies  ift  this,  an  opera- 
tion which,  as  no  poverty  can  vitiate,  so  no 
depr  vity  can  extinguish.* 

Now,  this  is  the  very  principle  which  is 
brought  into  action,  in  the  dealings  of  God 
with  'a  whole  world  of  malefactors.  It 
looks  a»if.he  confided  the  whole- cause  of 
our  recovery  to  the  influenoe  of  a  demon- 
stration of  good  will.  It  is  truly  interest- 
ing to -mark,  what,  in  the  devisings  of  his 
unsearchable  wisdom,  is  the  character  which 
he  has  made  to  stand  most  visibly  out,  in 
the  great  scheme  and  history  of  our  re- 
demption: and  surely  if  there  be  one  fea- 
ture of  prominency  more  visible  than  an^r 
other,  it  is  the  love  of  kindness.  There 
appears  to  be  no  other  possible  way,  by 
which  a  responding  aflbctien  can  be  depo- 
sited in  the  heart  of  man.  Certain  it  iS) 
that  the  law  of  love  cannot  be  carried  todts 
ascendency  over  us  by  storm.  Authority 
cannot  command  it.  Strength  cannot  im- 
plant it.  Terror  cannot  etorm  it  into  ex- 
istence. The  threatenings  of  vengeance 
may  stifie,  or  they  may  repel,  biit  they 
never  can  woo  this  delicate  principle  of  our 
nature,  into  a  warm  and  confiding  attache 
ment  The  human  heart  remains  shut,  in 
aU  its  receptacles,  against  the  force  of  these 
various  applications;  and  God^  who  knew- 
what  was  in  man,  seems  •  to  have  know% 
that  in  his  dark  and  guilty  bosom,  there  was 
but  one  solitary  hold  that  he  had- over  him; 
and  that  to  reach  it,ffae  must  just  put  on  a 
look  of  graoiousness^and  tell  us  that  he  has 
no  pleasure  in  our  (death,  and  manifest  40** 
wards  us  the  longings  of  a  bereaved  pareiMy 
and  even  humble  luoiself  to  a  suppliant  in 
the  cause  of  our  return,  and  send  a  Gospel 
of  peace  iato  the  worlds  andbid  his  jnessei^ 
gers  to  bear  throughout  M  ita  habitations^ 
the  tidings  of  his  good-will  to  the  children 
of  men;  This  is  tho  topic  of  hia  most 
anxious  and  repeated  demonstration.  This 
manifested  good  w^  of  God  to  his  crea- 
tures, is  the  band  of  love,  and  the  cord 
>f  a  man,  by  which  he  draws  them.    It  is 

*  The  operation  of  the  taine  priociple  hae,  of 
&te.  been  •trikia^ly  oztimplified  by  Mre.  Fry, 
%Bd  her  eoadjuton*  in  the  prison  at  Newgate. 


4nie^«thatf9om  the  inaccessible;  thrcne  of 
his  gloryj.we  see  no  direct  edianation  of 
his  'tendemcfis  upon  up,  from-  this  face  of 
the  Kiog  who  is  {invisible.  But,  as  if  t< 
'make>'U^I6r  this,  he  sent  his  Son  into  the 
world)' and  declared^  him  to  be  God  mani- 
fest  in  the  tlesb,  and.  let  us  see,  in  his  tears, 
and  ia  his  sympathies,  and  in  all  the  recorded 
traltsofi  his  kindness,. and  gentleness,  and 
love,  wbBi  a  God  we  have  to  deal  with.  It 
is  true^  that  even  in  love  to-  us,  he  did  not 
let  dowA  one.  attribute  of  truth  or  of  ma- 
jesty which  belonged  to  htm.  But,  in  love 
to  us,  he  hath  <  laid  upon  his  own  Son  the 
burden  ofHseir  vindication  ;-^and  now,  that 
every  obstacle*  is  done  away;  now,  that  the 
barrier  which>  lay  across  the  path  of  ac- 
ceptance, is  leveUod  by  the  power  of  him 
who  travailed  in  the  greatness  of  his  strength 
for  us ;  now,  that  the  blood  of  atonement 
has  been  shed,  and  that  the  justice  of  God 
has  been  magnified,  and  that  our  iniquities 
have  been  placed  on  the  gFcat  Sacrifice,  and 
80'  borne  away  that  there  is  no  more  men- 
tion of  them :  now,  that  with  his  dignity 
entire,  and  his  holiness  untainted,  the  door 
of  heaven  niay  be  opened*,  and  sinners  be 
called  upon  to  enter  in, — is  the  voice  .of  a 
fWendly  and  beseeching  God,  lifted  up  with- 
out reservcy  in  the  hearing  of  us  all ; — his 
love  of  kindness  is  published  abroad  amon^ 
men }— 4uid-  this  one  mighty  principle  of 
attraction  is  brought  to  t^r  upon  a  nature 
that  might  have  remained  sullen  and  un< 
moved'  binder  every  •  other  application. 

•And,  as  God,  in'the  measure  of  restoring 
a  degenerate  world:  unto  himself,  hath  set 
in  operation  the  very  same  principle  as  that 
which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate, — so 
the  operation  hath  produced  the  very  same 
reuilt  that  we  have  ascribed  to  it.  As  soon 
as  nis  love  of  kindness  is  believed,  so  soon 
doaa  the  tlove  of  gratitude  spring  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer.  As  soon  as  man  gives 
up- his  feajF  and  his.>8ua>ioion  of  God,  and 
disoema  him  to-be  his> friend,  so  soon  does 
be  render  him  the  homage  of  a  wiUing  and 
affectionate  loyalty.  There  is  not  a  man 
who  oaftisay,  I'have  -known  and  believed 
the  love  which  God  hath  to  us,  who  cannot 
say  also,  I  have  loved  God  because  he  first 
loved  me*  iTbere  has  not,  we  will  venture 
to  affirm,  been  ^a  single  example  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  church,  of  a  man  who 
had  «  real  fiuth  •  4n  >  the  overtures  of  peace 
and  of' tenderness  which  are  proposed  by 
the  Gospel,  and  who  did  not,  at  the  same 
time,  exemplify  thisattrifoute of  the  Christiar. 
faith,  4hat  it  worketh  by  love. 

It  is  thus  that  the  faith,  which  recognizee 
God,  BM  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himse^  ilea  at  the  twmng  point  of 
conversion.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way 
alone,  is  there  an  inlet  of  communication 
open  to  the  heart  of  man,  for  that  principle 
of  love  to  God,  which  gives  all  its  powei 
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ftnd  all  Its  character  to  ike  new  obedience 
of  the  goBpiel.  So  soon  as  a  man  really 
knows  the  truth,  and  no  man  can  be  said  to 
know  what  he  does  not  believe,  will  this 
trutli  enthrone  a  new  affection  in  his  bosom, 
which  will  set  him  free  from  the  dominion 
of  all  such  affections  aa  are  earthly  and  re- 
bellious. The  whole  style  and  spirit  of  his 
obedience  are  transformed.  The  man  now 
walks  with  the  vigour,  and  the  confidence, 
and  the  enlargement,  of  one  who  is  set  at 
liberty.  It  looks  a  mysterious  revolution 
in  the  general  eye  of  the  world.  But  the 
fact  is,  that  from  the  moment  a  sinner 
closes  with  the  overtures  of  the  goroel, 
from  that  moment  a  new  era  is  established 
in  the  liistory  of  his  mind  altogether.  As 
soon  as  he  sees  what  he  never  saw  before, 
so  soon  does  he  fed  what  he  never  felt  be- 
fore. Without  the  faith  of  the  gospel  he 
may  serve  God  in  the  spirit  of  bondage : 
he  may  be  driven,  by  the  terrors  of  his  law, 
into  many  outward  and  reluctant  conformi- 
ties ;  he  may  even,  without  the  influence  of 
these  terrors,  maintain  a  thousand  decen- 
cies of  tastes,  and  custom,  and  establislied 
observation.  But  he  is  still  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  first  and  the  greatest  commandment. 
There  may  be  the  homage  of  many  a  visi- 
ble movement  with  the  tody,  while,  in  the 
whole  bent  and  disposition  of  the  soul  there 
is  nothing  but  aversion,  and  distance,  and 
enmity.  Even  the  word  of  the  gospel  may 
he  addressed,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  and 
that  too,  to  hearers  who  offer  no  positive 
resistance  to  it. — but  coming  to  them  only 
in  word,  they  remain  as  motionless  and  un- 
impressed as  ever,  and  with  an  utter  dor- 
mancy in  their  hearts  as  to  any  responding 
movement  of  gratitude.  The  heart,  in  fact, 
remains  unapproachable  in  every  other  wf  y, 
but  by  the  gospel  coming  to  it,  not  in  word 
only,  but  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  in  much  assurance.  Then  is  it,  that 
the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts; 
and  that  the  gospel  approves  itself  to  be  his 
power,  and  his  wisdom,  to  the  sanctlfication 
of  all  wlio  believe  in  it. 

Now,  the  theologians  to  Wi^om  we  allude, 
nave  set  up  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  a 
process.  They  hold  a  language  about  the 
disinterested  love  of  God,  and  demand  this 
at  the  very  outset  of  a  man's  conversion,  in 
such  a  way,  as  may  retard  his  entrance 
upon  a  life  of  faith, — as  may  have  prolonged 
tne  darkness  of  many  an  inquirer,  and  have 
kept  him  in  a stateof  despair,  whom  a  right 
understanding  of  the  gospel  would  have 
relieved  of  all  his  doubts,  and  all  his  per- 
nlexities.  They  seem  to  look  on  the  love 
of  gratitude,  as  having  in  it  a  taint  of  selfish- 
ness. They  say  that  to  love  a  being, 
because  he  is  my  benefactor,  is  little  bet- 
ter than  to  love  the  benefit  which  he  has 
conferred  upon  me ;  and  that  this,  instead 
of  any  evidence  of  a  state  of  grace,  is  the 


mere  effect  of  an  appetite  whch  bdongi 
essentially  and  universally  to  the  animal 
state  of  nature.  They  appear  to  have  missed 
the  distinction,  between  the  love  that  is  fell 
towards  tiie  benefit  itself,  and  the  love  of 
gratitude  that  is  felt  towards  the  author  of 
it;  though  certamly  there  are  here  two  ob< 
jects  of  affection  altogether  distinct  from 
each  other. 

My  liking  for  the  gift  is  a  different  phase 
of  mind  from  my  liking  for  the  giver.  In 
the  one  exercise,  I  am  looking  to  a  different 
object,  and  my  thoughts  have  a  differeni 
employment,  from  what  they  have  in  ths 
9ther.  Had  I  an  aflfection  for  the  gift,  without 
an  affection  for  the  giver,  then  might  I  evinee 
an  unmixed  selfishness  of  character.  But  I 
may  have  both;  and  my  affection  for  the 
giver  may  be  purely  in  obedience  to  thai 
Jaw  of  reciprocity,  whereby  if  another  likes 
me,  I  am  disposed  by  that  circumstance, 
and  by  that  alone,  to  like  him  back  again. 
The  gift  may  serve  merely  the  purpose  of 
an  indication.  It  is  the  medium  through 
which  I  perceive  the  love  that  another  bears 
me.  But  it  is  possible  for  me  to  perceive 
this  through  another  medium,  and,  in  this 
case,  the  rising  gratitude  of  my  bosom  might 
look  a  purer  and  more  disinterested  emotion. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  it  retains  the  very  same 
character,  though  a  gift  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  its  excitement, — and,  therefore,  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  so  assimilated  to  the 
principle  of  selfishness.  It  ought  not  to 
nave  been  so  discouraged,  and  made  the 
object  of  suspicion,  at  that  moment  of  itn 
evolution,  when  the  returning  sinner  loob 
by  faith  to  the  truths  and  the  promises  of 
the  gospel,  and  sees  in  them  the  tenderness 
of  an  inviting  God.  It  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  stigmatized,  as  a  mere  portion  of 
his  unrenewed  nature ;  for,  in  truth,  it  will 
heighten  and  grow  upon  him,  with  every 
step  in  the  advancement  of  his  moral  re- 
novation. It  will  be  one  of  the  gracefullest 
of  his  accomplishments  in  this  world ;  and 
so  far  from  being  extinguished  in  the  next, 
along  with  the  baser  and  more  selfish  affec- 
tions of  our  constitution,  it  will  pour  an  ani- 
mating spirit  into  many  a  song  of  ecstacy, 
to  him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  own  blood.  The  law  of  love 
begetting  love,  will  obtain  in  eternity.  Like 
the  law  of  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  ma- 
terial World,  it  will  cement  the  immutable 
and  everlasting  order  of  that  moral  system, 
which  is  to  emerge  with  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righ- 
teousness. The  love  which  emanates  fVom 
the  throne  of  God,  upon  his  surrounding 
family,  wiU  call  back  a  voice  of  blessing, 
and  thanksgiving,  and  glory,  from  all  the 
members  of  it.  And  the  love  which  his 
children  bear  to  each  other,  will,  in  like 
manner,  be  reflected  and  multiplied  -  All 
that  is  wronc  in  selfisnness  will  be  thert 
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iinkDOwn.  Bat  gratitude,  so  far  from  being 
«M)unted  an  unseemly  companion  for  para- 
dise, will  be  one  chief  ingredient  in  the 
fulness  of  its  joy ;  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  exquisite  of  those  pleasures  which  are 
for  evermore. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  upon  which 
we  would  elevate  gratitude  to  the  rank  of  a 
virtue,  is,  that  in  its  object,  it  is  altogether 
distinct  from  selfishness.  It  is  enough,  in- 
deed, to  dissolve  the  imagination  of  any 
kindred  character  between  selfishness  and 
gratitude,  that  the  man  without  selfishness, 
seems  to  the  eye  of  a  beholder,  as  standing 
on  a  tofty  eminence  of  virtue.  The  man 
without  gratitude,  is  held,  by  all,  to  be  a 
monster  of  deformity.  Give  me  a  man  who 
seizes  with  ravenous  appropriation  all  that 
I  have  to  bestow, — and  who  hoards  it,  or 
feeds  upon  it,  or,  hi  any  way  rejoices  over 
It,  without  one  grateful  movement  of  his 
lieart  towards  me, — and  you  lay  before  me 
a  character,  not  merely  unlike,  but  diametri- 
cally opposite,  to  the  character  of  him  who 
obtains  the  very  same  gift,  and,  perhaps,  de- 
rives from  the  useof  it,  an  equal,  or  a  greater 
degree  of  enjoy nient^  to  the  sensitive  part 
of  his  nature, — but  who,  in  adclition  to  all 
this,  has  thought,  and  affection,  and  the 
higher  principles  of  his  nature,  excited  by 
the  consideration  of  the  giver ;  and  looks  to 
the  manifestexl  love  that  appears  in  this  act 
of  generosity;  and  is  touched  with  love 
back  again ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this 
responding  afiection,  conceives  the  kindest 
wishes,  and  pours  out  the  warmest  prayers, 
for  the  interest  of  his  benefactor,  and  shows 
him  all  the  symptoms  of  friendship,  and 
surrounds  him  with  all  its  sen'ices. 

The  second  consideration  upon  which  we 
would  elevate  gratitude  to  the  rank  of  a 
pure  virtue,  has  already  been  glanced  at 
Were  it  not  a  virtue,  it  would  have  no  place 
in  heaven.  Did  it  only  appertain  to  the  un- 
renewed part  of  our  nature,  it  would  fiiMl 
no  admittance  among  the  saints  in  paradise. 
But  one  of  the  songs  of  the  redeemed,  is  a 
song  of  gratitude. 

And,  thirdly,  by  looking  more  closely  to 
this  affection,  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its 
exercises,  we  shall  perceive  in  it,  more 
clearly,  all  the  characteristics  of  virtue. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  then,  that  an  aflection 
may  simply  exist,  and  yet  be  no  evidence 
of  any  virtue,  or  of  any  moral  worth  in  the 
holder  of  it.    I  may  look  on  a  beautiflil 

()rospect,  and  be  drawn  out  to  an  invo- 
untary  sentiment  of  admiratioa  Or,  I  may 
look  on  my  infant  child,  and  without  one 
effort  of  volition,  feel  a  parental  tenderness 
Cowards  it.  Or,  I  may  be  present  at  a  scendT 
of  distress,  and  without  choosing  or  willing 
to  be  so,  I  may  be  moved  to  the  softest  com- 
passion. And,  in  this  way,  I  may  have  a 
character  made  up  of  many  affections,  some 
of  which  are  tasteful,  some  of  which  are 


most  amiable  in  themselves,  and  some  oi 
which  are  most  useful  to  society  and  vet 
none  of  which  may  possess  the'smallesi 
portion  of  the  essential  character  of  virtue. 
They  may  be  brought  into  exercise  without 
any  working  of  a  sense  of  duty  whatever. 
One  of  those  we  have  specified — the  instinc- 
tive affection  of  parents  for  their  young,  is 
exemplified  in 'all  its  strength,  and  in  all  its 
tendemesi^  by  the  inferior  animals.  And. 
therefore,  if  we  want  to  know  what  that  is 
which  constitutes  the  character  of  virtue,  or 
moral  worth,  in  a  human  being,  we  must 
look  to  something  else,  than  to  the  mere 
existence  of  certain  afiections,  however  val- 
uable they  may  prove  to  others,  or  whateve* 
gracefulness  they  may  shed  over  the  com 
plexion  of  him  who  possesses  them.' 

Now,  it  would  be  raising  a  collateral  into 
a  main  topic,  were  we  to  enter  upon  a  full 
explanation  of  the  matter  that  has  now  been 
suggested.  And  we  shall,  therefore,  briefly 
remark,  that  to  give  the  character  of  virtue 
to  any  grace  of  the  inner  man,  the  will, 
acting  under  a  sense  of  duty,  must,  in  some 
way  or  other,  have  been  concerned  in  the 
establishment,  or  in  the  continuance  of  it ; 
and  that  to  give  the  same  character  of  virtue  to 
a  deed  of  the  outer  man,  the  will  must  also 
be  concerned.  A  deed  is  only  virtuous  in 
as  far  as  it  is  voluntary;  and  it  is  only  in 
proportion  to  the  share  which  the  will  has 
in  the  performance  of  it,  and  the  will  im  • 
pelling  us  to  do,  what  we  are  persuaded 
ought  to  be  done,  that  there  can  be  awarded, 
to  the  deed  in  question,  any  character  of 
moral  estimation. 

This  will  explain  what  the  circumstances- 
are,  under  which  the  gratitude  of  a  human 
being  may  at  one  time  be  an  instinct,  and 
at  another  time  a  virtue.  I  may  enter  the 
house  of  an  individual  who  is  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  a  sense 
of  duty ;  who  is  just  as  much  the  creature 
of  mere  impulse,  as  the  animals  beneath 
him ;  and  who,  therefore,  though  some  of 
these  impulses  are  more  characteristic  of 
his  condition  as  a  man,  and  most  subser- 
vient to  the  good  of  his  fellows,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  possessing  no  virtue  whatever, 
in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
But  he  has  the  property  of  being  affected 
by  external  causes.  And  J,  by  some  mi- 
nistration of  friendship,  may  flash  upon  his 
mind  such  an  overpowering  conviction  of 
the  good  will  that  I  bear  him,  as  to  affeot 
him  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  even  unto 
tears.  The  moral  obli|[ation  of  gratitude 
may  not  be  present  to  his  mind  at  alL  But 
the  emotion  of  gratitude  comes. into  his 
heart  unbidden,  and  finds  its  vent  in  ac- 
knowledgments, and  blessings,  on  the  per- 
son of  his  benefactor.  We  would  say,  of 
such  a  person,  that  he  possesses  a  happier 
original  constitution  than  another,  who,  in 
the  same  circumstances,  would  not  be  so 
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powerfully  or  so  tenderly  aflfected.  ^d 
yet  he  may  have  hitherto  evinced  nothing 
more  than  the  workings  of  a  mere  in^tibc^ 
which  springs  spontaneously  within  him, 
and  gives  its  own  impulse  to  his  words  and 
his  performances,  without  a  sense  of  duty 
having  any  share  in  the  matter,  or  without 
the  will  prompting  ^e  individual  by  any 
such  consideration,  as,  let  me  do  this  thing 
because  I  ought  to  do  it. 

Liet  us  now  conceive  the  moral  sense  to 
be  admitted  to  its  share  of  influence  over 
this  proceeding.  Let  it  be  consulted  on  the 
question  of  what  ought  to  be  felt,  and  what 
ought  to  be  done,  by  one  being,  when  an- 
other evinces  the  love  of  kindness  towards 
him.  A  mere  instinct  may,  in  point  of  fact, 
draw  out  a  return  of  love  and  of  service 
back  again.  But  it  is  the  province  of  the 
moral  sense  to  pronounce  on  the  point  of 
obligation,  and  we  speak  its  universal  su^- 
^estion,  when  we  say,  that  the  love  of  grati- 
tude ought  to  be  felt,  and  the  services  of 
gratitude  ought  to  be  rendered. 

Now,  to  make  this  decision  of  the  moral 
sense  practically  effectual,  and,  indeed,  to 
make  the  moral  sense  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  this  question  at  all,  the  feeling  of  grati- 
tude must,  in  some  way  or  other,  te  de- 
pendent either'  for  its  existence,  or  its 
growth,  or  its  continuance,  upon  the  will ; 
and  the  same  will  must  also  have  a  com- 
mand over  the  services  of  gratitude.  The 
moral  sense,  in  fact,  never  interposes  with 
any  dictate,  or  with  any  declaration  about 
(he  feelings,  or  the  conduct  of  man,  unless 
in  so  far  as  the  will  of  man  has  an  influ- 
ence, and  a  power  of  regulation  over  them. 
It  never  makes  the  rate  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  a  question  of  duty,  because 
this  is  altogether  an  involuntary  move^ 
ment.  And  it  never  would  have  offered  any 
authoritative  intimation,  about  the  way  iri 
which  gratitude  ought  to  be  felt,  or  ought 
to  be  expressed,  unless  the  will  had  had 
some  kind  of  presiding  sovereignty  over 
both  the  degree  and  the  workings  of  this 
affection. 

The  first  way,  then,  in  which  the  will 
may  have  to  do  with  the  love  of  gratitude, 
is  by  the  putting  forth  of  a  desire  ft^  the  pos- 
session of  it.  It  may  long  to  realize  this  moral 
accomplishment.  It  may  hunger  and  thirat 
after  this  branch  of  righteousness.  Even 
though  it  has  not  any  such  power  under  ita 
command  as  would  enable  it  to  fulfil  such 
a  volition,  the  volition  itself  has,  upon  it, 
the  stamp  and  the  character  of  virtue.  The 
man  who  habitually  wills  to  have  in  his 
heart  a  love  of  gratitude  towards  God,  is  a 
man  at  least  of  holy  desires,  if  not  of  holy 
attainments.  And.  when  we  considdr  that 
a  way  has  actually  been  established,  in 
which  the  desire  may  be  followed  up  by 
the  attainment, — ^when  we  read  of  the  pro- 
mise given  to  those  who  seek  after  God, — 


Wheh'Wfr  learn  the  assurance  that  he  will 
grant  the  heart's  desire  of  those  who  will 
stir  themselves  up  to  lay  hold  of  him,— 
wheh  we  think  that  prayer  is  the  natural 
expression  of  desire  for  an  object  which 
man  cannot  reach,  but  which  God  is  both 
able  aiid' willing  to  confer  upon  him, — ^thep 
do  we  sefc  how  the  very  existence  of  the 
love  of  gratitude  may  have  had  its  pure  and 
holy  commencement,  in  such  a  habitude  of 
the  will  as  has  the  essential  character  of 
yhrtue  engraven  upon  it  "Keep  your- 
selvea^"  says  the  Apostle,  "in  the  love  of 
God,  by  prayinc  m  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Butj  again,  Uiere  are  certain  doings  of 
the  mmdj  over  which  the  will  has  a  control, 
and  b^  which  the  aflbction  of  gratitude 
may  either  b^  brought  into  being,  or  be  su^ 
tained  in  lively  and  persevering  exercise. 
At  the  bidding  of  the  will,  I  can  think  of 
one  topic,  rather  t)nn  of  another.  I  can 
transfer  my  mind  t^  any  given  object  of 
contemplation.  I  can  keep  that  object  stea- 
dily in  view,  and  make  an  effort  to  do  so, 
when  placed  in  such  circumstances  as  might 
lead  me  to  distraction  or  forgetfulness.  And 
it  is  in  this  way  that  moral  praise  or  moral 
responsibility,  may  be  attached  to  the  love 
of  gratitude.  Ere  the  heart  can  be  moved 
by  this  affection  to  another,  there  must  be 
in  the  mind  a  certain  appropriate  object, 
that  is  fitted  to  call  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  ex- 
istence,^—and  that  object  is  the  love  of  kind- 
ness whifch  the  other  bears  me.  I  may  en- 
deavour, and  I  may  succeed  in  the  endea- 
vour, to  hold  this  love  of  kindnes.s  in  daily 
and  perpetual  remembrance.  If  the  wiu 
have  to  do  with  the  exercises  of  thought 
and  memory,  then  the  will  may  be  respon- 
sible for  the  gratitude  that  would  spring  in 
my  bosom,  did  I  only  think  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  that  would  continue  with  me  in 
the  shape  of  an  habitual  affection,  did  I  only 
keep  that  love  in  habitual  remembrance.  It 
is  thus  that  the  forgetfulness  of  God  is 
chargeable  with  criminality, — ^and  it  will 
appear  a  righteous  thing  in  tiie  day  of  judg- 
ment, when  they,  who  are  thus  forgetful  of 
him,  shcdl  be  turned  into  hell.  It  is  this 
which  arms,  with  such  a  moral  and  condem- 
natory force,  the  expostulation  he  holds  with 
Israel,  *Hhat  Israel  doth  itot  know,  tlwt  my 
people  do  not  consider."  It  is  because  we 
like  not '  to  retain  God  in  our  knowledge^ 
that  our  minds  becoiiic  reprobate; — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  a  continuous  efibrt 
of  my  will,  towards  the  thought  of  h'lni^ 
that  I  forget  not  his  benefits.  It  is  by  thi* 
strcnuousness  of  a  voluntary  act,  that  I  con* 
neet  the  idea  of  an  unseen  benefactor,  with 
all  the  blessings  of  my  present  lot,  and  all 
th^  anticipations  of  my  futurity.  It  is  by  a 
combat  with  the  most  urgent  propensities 
of  nature,  that  I  am  ever  looking  beyond 
this  surrounding  materialism,  and  setting 
God  and  his  love  before  me  all  the  day  lon^ 
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'  There  is  no  Tirtue,  it«  aUowad^  without 
voluntary  exertion ;  but  this  is  the  very 
oharaeter  which  runs  throughout  the  whole 
work  and  exercise  of  'faith.  To  keep  hiii^> 
self  in  the  love  of  God  is  a  habit,  with  the 
maintenance  of  whicd  the  wiU  of  man  has 
most  eflsenttally  to  do,  because  it  is  atkis 
will  that  he  keeps  himself  in  the  thought  ol 
Ckd's  love  towards  him.  To  bid  away  from 
me  such  intrusions  of  sense,  and  of  time, 
as  would  shut  God  out  of  my  recollections; 
to  keep  alive  the  impression  of  him  iu  the 
midst  of  bustle,  and  company,  and  worldly 
avocations ;  to  recall  the  thought  of  him  and 
of  his  kindness,  under  crosses,  and  vexa- 
tions, and  annoyances  jto  be  still,  and  know 
ihat  he  is  God,  even  when  beset  with  tempt* 
tations  to  impatience  and  discontent  j never  to 
loose  sight  of  him  as  merciful  and  gracious; 
and  above  all,  never  to  let  go  my  hold  of  that 
great  Propitiation,  by  which  in  every  time  of 
trouble,  I  have  the  privilege  of  access  with 
confidence  to  my  reconciled  Father;  these  are 
all  so  many  acts  of  faith,  but  they  are  just 
such  acts  as  the  will  bears  a  shares  and  a 
sovereignity,  in  the  performance  oi.  And, 
as  they  are  the  very  acts  which  go  to  ali^ 
ment  and  to  sustain  the  love  of  gratitude 
within  me,  it  may  be  seen,  how  an  affection 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  may  spring  in- 
voluntarily, and  be  therefore  regarded  as  a 
mere  instinct  of  nature,  or  as  baring  upon 
it  a  complexion  of  selfishness^  may,  in  an- 
other view,  have  upon  it  a  complexion  of 
deepest  sacredness,  and  be  rendered  unto 
God  in  the  shape  of  a  duteous  and  devoted 
offering  from  a  voluntary  agent,  and  be,  in 
fact,  the  laborious  result  of  a  most  difficulti 
and  persevering,  and  pains-taking  habit  of 
obedience. 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  mere  sense  of 
gratitude,  it  is  still  more  obviously  true  of 
the  services  of  gratitude.  *'What  shall  I 
render  unto  the- Lord  for  all  his  benefits?" 
is  the  genuine  language  of  this  affection.  It 
seeks  to  make  a  gratifying  return  of  service^ 
and  that  under  the  feeling  that  it  ought  %9 
do  so.  Or,  in  other  wor&,  -do  we  l^hold 
that  it  is  the  will  of  man,  prompted  by  a 
sense  of  duty,  which  leads  him  on  to  the 
obedience  of  gratitude,  and  that  the  wholeof 
this  obedience  is  pervaded  by  the  essential 
character  of  virtue.  This  is  the  love  of 
God,  that  ye  keep  his  comniaiidment& 
This  is  the  most  gratifying  retuni  unto  him, 
that  ye  do  those  things  which  are  fi^easing 
in  his  sight.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  love  of 
gratitude  may  be  vindicated  in  its  character 
of  moral  worth,  from  its  first  commence- 
ment in  the  heart  to  its  ultimate  effect  on 
the  walk  and  conversation.  It  is  originally 
distinct  from  selfishness  in  its  object ;  and 
it  derives  a  virtuousness  at  its  very  outset, 
from  the  aspirations  of  a  soul  bent  on  the 
Acquirement  of  it,  because  bent  on  being 
what  it  ought  to  be ;  and  it  is  sustained,  both 


hi  life,  and  in  exercise,  by.  such  habits  of 
thought  as,are  of.  voluntary  cultivation ;  anO 
it  n<>bly  sustains  an  aspect  of  moral  righ- 
teousnesB  onwards  to  the  final. result  of  its 
operation  oa  the  character,  .by  setting  him 
who  is  under  its  power,  on  a  career  of  obe- 
dience to  God,  and.  introducing  him  to  an 
arduous  contest  of  principle^  with  all  the 
iofluences  of  sense  and  of  the  world. 
>  If,  to  .render  an  afifection  virtuous,  the 
willactin^-  under  a  sense  of  duty,  should  be 
concerned  either  in  producing  or  in  per- 
petuating it ;  then  the  Ipveof  moral  esteem 
cominjif  into  the  heart,  as  an  invohitar>y 
sensation,  may,  ia  certain  circumstances^ 
have  as  little  of  the  character  of  virtue  a» 
the  love  of  gratitude.  In  this  respect,  both 
these^  ejections  are  upon  a  footing  with 
each  other;  .and  the  first  ought  not  to 
have  been  ex<iltad  .at  the  expense  of  the  se- 
cond. That  either  be  upheld  within  us  in 
our  present  state,  there  must,  in  faot,  be  the 
putting  forth  of  the  same  voluntary  control 
over,  the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of 
the  understaaoing  v  the  same  active  exer- 
cise x>f  faith ;  the  same  laborious  resistance 
to  all  those  urgencies  of  sense  which  would 
expel:  from  the  mind  the  idea  of  an  unseen 
and  spiritual  object ;  the  same  remembrance 
of  Grod  sustained  by  efifort,  and  prayer,  and 
meditation.   .-    .  , 

II.  We  now  feel  ourselves  in  a. condition 
to  speak  of  the  Gospel,  in  its  free  and  ^ra- 
tnitous  character ;  to  propose  its  blessings 
as  a  gift;  to  hold  out  the  pardon,  and  the 
strength,  and  all  the  other  privileges  which 
it  proclaims  to  believers,  as  so  many  articles 
for  their  mamediate  acceptance ;  to  make  it 
lumwAitOi  men  that  they  are  not  to  delay 
their  compliance  with  the  overtures  of 
mercy^.  tiU  Uie*  disinterested  love  of  God 
arises  in  their  hearts ;  but  that  they  have  a 
warrant  for  entering  even  now,  into  instant 
reoonciliatmn  with  God,  .Nor  are  we  to 
dcead  the  approach  of  any  moral  contami- 
nation, though  when,  after  their  eyes  are 
<4)enedtothemarTeUous  spectacleof  a  plead- 
ing^ and  offerinc,  and  beseeching  God,  hdd- 
'mg  out  e^rnallife  unto  the  guilty,  through 
the  .propitiation  which  his  own  Son  hath 
made  for.tbem,  they  should,  from  that  mo- 
nMnt^  open  Uieir  whole  soul,  to  the  infiu* 
enees  of  gmtitpde,  and  love  the  God  who 
thus  hath  first  Iwed  them* 
^  'W«  conclude  thea.wHh  .remai;king,,tha| 
tkS' whole  of  this  Argument  gives  us  another 
view  of  the  impovtance  of  faith.  We  do  not 
say  all  for  it  that  we  ought,  when  we  say 
that  by  faith  we  are  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God.  By  faith  also  our  hearts  are  purified. 
It  is  in  fact  the  primary  and  the  presiding 
principle  of  regeneration.  It  brings  the 
heart  into  contact  with  that  influence  by 
which  the  love  of  gratitude  is  awakened. 
The  love  of  God  to  us,  if  it ««  not  believed 
will  exert  no  more  power  over  our  affect  t)n8 
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than  if  it  were  a  nonentity.  They  are 
the  preachers  of  faith,  then,  who  alone  deal 
out  to  their  hearerei  the  elementary  and 
pervading  spirit  of  the  Christian  morality. 
And  the  men  who  have  been  stigmatized  as 
the  enemies  of  good  works,  are  the  very 
men  who  are  most  sedulously  employed  in 
depositing  within  you,  that  good  seed  which 
has  its  fruit  unto  holiness.  We  are  far  from 
asserting,  that  the  agency  of  grace  is  not 
concerned,  in  every  step  of  that  process,  by 
wliich  a  sinner  is  conducted  from  the  outset 
of  his  conversion  to  the  state  of  being  per- 
fbciy  and  complete  in  the  whole  will  of  God. 
But  there  is  a  harmony  between  the  pro- 
cesses of  grace  and  of  nature ;  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  in.  human  society,  the  ac- 
tusd  conviction  of  a  neighbour's  ^ood-wiU 
to  me,  takes  the  precedency  in  pomt  of  or- 
der of  any  returning  movement  of  gratitude 
on  my  part;  so,  in  the  great  concerns  of  our 
fellowship  with  God,  my  belief  that  he  loves 
me,  is  an  event  prior  and  preparatory  to 
the  event  of  iny  loving  him.  So  that  the 
primary  obstacle  to  the  love  of  God  is  not 
the  want  of  human  gratitude,  but  the  want 
of  human  faith. 

The  reason  why  man  is  not  excited  to 
the  love  of  God  by  the  revelation  of  God's 
love  to  him,  is  just  because  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  revelation.  This  is  the  barrier 
which  lies  between  the  guilty  and  their  of- 
fended Lawgiver.  It  is  not  the  ingratitude 
of  man,  but  the  incredulity  of  man,  that 
needs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  overcome. 
It  is  the  sullenness,  and  the  hardness,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  unbelief  which  stands  as  a 
gate  of  iron,  between  him  and  his  enlarge- 
ment. Could  the  kindness  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  be  seen  by  him,  the  softening  of  a 
kindness  back  again,  would  be  felt  by  him. 
And  let  us  cease  to  wonder,  then,  at  the 

greachers  of  the  gospel,  when  they  lay  upon 
elief  all  the  stress  of  a  fundamental  opera- 
tion;— when  Uiey  lavish  so  much  of  their 
strength  on  the  establishment  of  a  principle, 
which  is  not  only  initial,  but  indispensable; 
when  they  try  so  strenuously  to  charm  that 
into  existence,  without  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  a  spiritual  obedience  are  in  a  state 
of  dormancy  or  of  death ; — ^when  they  la- 
bour at  the  only  practicable  way  by  which 
the  heart  of  a  sinner  can  be  touched,  and 
attracted  towards  God ; — when  they  try  so 
repeatedly  to  hold  and  to  fasten  him  by 
tmtt  hnk  which  God  himself  hath  put  into 
their  hands— and  bring  the  mighty  princi- 


ple to  bear  upon  their  hearers,  which  any 
one  of  us  may  exemplify  upon  the  poorestj 
and  by  which  both  Howard  and  Fry  have 
tried  with  success,  to  soften  and  to  reclaim 
the  most  worthless  of  manlcind. 

This  also  suggests  a  practical  direction  to 
Christians,  for  keeping  themselves  in  the 
love  of  God.  They  must  keep  themselves 
in  the  habit,  and  in  the  exercise  of  faith 
They  must  hold  fast  that  conviction  in  their 
minds,  the  presence  of  which  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  keeping  of  that  affection  in  their 
hearts.  This  is  one  of  the  methods  recom- 
mended by  the  Apostle  Jude,  when  he  tells 
his  disciples  to  build  themselves  up  on  their 
most  holy  faith.  This  direction  to  you  is 
both  intelligible  and  practicable.  Keep  in 
view  the  truths  which  you  have  learned 
Cherish  that  belief  of  them  which  you 
already  possess.  Recall  them  to  your 
thoughts,  and,  in  general,  they  will  not 
come  alone,  but  they  will  come  accompa- 
nied by  their  own  power,  and  their  own 
evidence.  You  may  as  well  think  of  main- 
taining a  steadfast  attachment  to  your 
friend,  after  you  have  expunged  from  your 
memory  all  the  demonstrations  of  kindness 
he  ever  bestowed  upon  you,  as  think  of 
keeping  your  heart  in  the  love  of  God, 
after  the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of 
the  pospel  have  fled  from  it.  It  is  just  by 
holdmg  these  fast,  and  by  building  yourself 
up  on  their  firm  certainty,  that  you  preserve 
this  affection.  Any  man,  versant  in  the 
matters  of  experimental  religion,  knows 
well  what  it  is  when  a  blight  and  a  barren- 
ness come  over  the  mind,  and  when,  under 
the  power  of  such  a  visitation,  it  loses  all  sen- 
sibility towards  God.  There  is  at  that  time 
a  hiding  of  his  countenance,  and  you  lose 
your  hold  of  the  manifestation  of  that  love 
wherewith  God  loved  the  world,  even  when 
he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son  into  it,  that 
we  might  live  through  him.  You  will  re- 
cover a  right  fVame,  when  you  recover  your 
hold  of  this  consideration.  If  you  want  to 
recall  the  strayed  affection  to  your  heart — 
recall  to  your  mind  the  departed  object  of 
contemplation.  If  you  want  to  reinstate 
the  principle  of  love  in  your  bosom — ^rein- 
state feith,  and  it  will  work  by  love.  It  is 
got'at  through  the  medium  of  believing,  and 
trusting; — nor  do  we  know  a  more  sum- 
mary, and,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  likely 
direction  lor  living  a  life  of  holy  and  hea- 
venly affection,  than  that  you  should  live  a 
Ufe  of  faith. 
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SERMON  XL 
The  Affection  of  Moral  Esteem  towards  God. 

One  tkiag  bate  I  dwired  of  the  Loid,that  will  I  eeek  after;  that  I  ma^  dwell  m  the  hoiue  of  tie  Lovd  al 
tiie  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and  to  ioqaire  in  his  teTspie." — PmIm  jam  4. 


In  our  last  discourse  we  adverted  to  the 
effect  of  a  certain  theological  speculation 
about  love,  in  darkening  the  freeness  of  the 
gospel,  and  intercepting  the  direct  influence 
of  its  overtures  and  its  calls  on  the  mind  of 
an  inquirer.  Ere  we  can  conceive  the  U)ye 
of  gratitude  towards  another,  we  must  see 
in  him  the  love  of  kindness  towards  us ;  and 
thus,  by  those  who  have  failed  to  distinguish 
between  a  love  of  the  benefit,  and  a  love  of 
the  benefactor,  has  the  virtue  of  gratitude 
been  resolved  into  the  love  of  ourselves. 
And  they  have  thought  that  there  must 
surely  be  a  purer  affection  thl&n  this,  to 
mark  the  outset  of  the  great  transition  firom 
sin  unto  righteousness ;  and  the  one  they 
have  specified  is  the  disinterested  love  of 
God.  They  have  given  to  this  last  affection 
a  place  so  early^  as  to  distract  the  attention 
of  ail  inquirer  from  that  which  is  primary. 
The  invitation  of  "  come  and  buy  without 
money,  and  without  price,"  is  not  heard  by 
the  sinner  along  with  the  exaction  of  loving 
God  for  himself, — of  loving  him  on  account 
Df  his  excellences, — of  loving  him  because 
he  is  lovely.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to  ascer- 
tain whether  even  this  love  of  moral  esteem 
is  not  subordinate  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel ; 
and  whether  it  follows,  that  because  this  af- 
fection forms  so  indispensable  a  part  of 
godliness,  faith  should,  on  that  account,  be 
deposed  from  the  place  of  antecedency 
which  belongs  to  it. 

And  here  let  it  be  most  readily  and  most 
abundantly  conceded,  that  we  are  not  per- 
fect and  complete  in  the  whole  of  God's 
will,  till  the  love  of  moral  esteem  be  in  us, 
as  well  as  the  love  of  gratitude, — ^till  that 
principle,  of  which,  by  nature,  we  are  ut- 
terly destitute,  be  made  to  arise  in  our 
hearts,  and  to  have  there  a  thorough  esta- 
blishment, and  operation, — ^till  we  love  God, 
not  merely  on  account  of  his  love  to  our 
persons,  but  on  account  of  the  glorv,  and 
the  residing  excellence,  which  meet  the  eye 
of  the  spiritual  beholder,  upon  his  own  cha- 
racter. We  are  not  preparing  for  heaven,— 
we  shall  be  utterly  incapable  of  sharing  in 
the  noblest  of  its  enjoyments,— we  shall  not 
feel  ourselves  surrounded  bv  an  element  of 
congeniality  in  paradise, — ^there  will  be  no 
liappiness  for  us,  even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  throne  of  God,  and  with  the  moral 
lustre  of  the;  Godhead  made  visible  to  our 
eyes,  if  we  are  strangers  to  the  emotion  of 
loving  God  for  himself, — ^if  additional  alto- 


gether, to  the  consideration  that  God  is 
looking  with  complacency  upon  me,  I  do 
not  feel  touched  and  attracted  by  the  beau- 
ties of  his  character,  when  I  look  with  the 
e3^e  of  contemplation  towards  him.  I  am 
without  the  most  essential  of  all  moral  ac* 
complishments  in  myself,  if  I  am  without 
the  esteem  of  moral  accomplishments  in 
another ;  and  if  my  heart  be  of  such  a  con- 
stitution that  nothing  in  the  character  of 
God  can  draw  my  admiration,  or  my  re- 
gard, to  him — then,  thoueh  admitted  within 
the  portals  of  the  city  wliich  hath  founda- 
tions, and  removed  from  the  torments  of 
hell,  I  am  utterly  unfit  for  the  joys  and  the 
exercises  of  heaven*  I  may  spend  an  eter- 
nity of  exemption  from  pain,  but  without 
one  rapture  of  positive  felicity  to  brighten 
it.  Heaven,  in  fact,  would  be  a  wilderness 
to  my  heart ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  its  ac- 
claimuig  throng  would  I  droop,  find  be'  in 
heaviness  under  a  sense  of  perpetual  disso- 
lution. 

And  let  this  convince  us  of  the  mighty 
transition  that  must  be  described  by  the 
men  of  this  world,  ere  they  are  meet  for 
the  other  world  of  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect.  It  is  not  speaking  of  this 
transition,  in  terms  too  great  and  too  lofty, 
to  say,  that  they  must  be  born  again,  ana 
made  new  creatures,  and  called  out  of  dark- 
ness into  a.  light  that  is  marvellous.  Th's 
truth  is  that  out  of  the  pale  of  vital  Chri^^ 
tianity,  there  is  not  to  be  found  among  all 
the  varieties  of  taste,  and  appetite,  and  sen- 
timental admiration,  anv  love  for  €rod  as 
he  is, — any  relish  for  the  holiness  of  his 
character, — any  echoing  testimony,  in  the 
bosom  of  alienated  man,  to  what  is  grace- 
ful, or  to  what  is  venerable  in  the  character 
of  the  Deity.  He  may  be  feelingly  alive  to 
the  beauties  of  what  is  seen,  and  what  is 
sensible.  ^  The  scenery  of  external  nature 
may  charm  him.  The  sublijnities  of  a  sur« 
rounding  materialism  may  Kindle  and  di- 
late him  with  images  of  grandeur.  Even 
the  moralities  of  a  fellow-creature  may  en- 
gage him ;  and  these,  with  the  works  of 
genius,  may  fascinate  him  into  an  idolatrous 
veneration  of  human  power,  or  of  human 
virtue.  But  while  he  thus  luxuriates  and 
delights  himself  with  the  forms  of  derived 
excellence,  there  is  no  sensibility  in  his 
heart  towards  God.  He  rather  prefers  tc 
keep  by  the  things  that  aire  made,  and,  sur- 
jTounded  by  them,  to  bury  himself  into  a 
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forgetfulness  of  his  Maker.  He  is  most  in 
iiis  element,  when  in  feeling,  or  in  employ- 
ment, he  is  most  at  a  distance  froiiv  God. 
There  is  a  coldness,  or  a  hatred,  or  a  terror, 
which  mixes  up  wiih  alLhis  contempiationsy 
of  the  Deity ;  and  gives  to  his  mina  a  kmd 
of  sensitive  recoil  from  the  very  thought 


more,  with  every  oflTort  to  stir  up  his  faciil 
ties  to  lay  hold  of  him,  catch  an  endearin| 
view  of  the  Deity,  thaii  his  eye  can  by 
straining,  penetrate  its  way  through  a  dark- 
ened ^rmament,.to  th^  features  of  that  ma- 
terial loveliness  whibh  lies  before  him,  and 
around  him.    It  must  be  lighted  up  to  him, 


^f  him.    He  would  like  to  live  always  •  in  ere-  he  can  love  it,*«r  enjoy  it,  and  tell  ua 


the  world,  and  be  content  with  snch  felicity 
J3  it  can  give,  and  cares  not,  could  he  only 
^et  what  his  heart  is  set  upon  here,  and  he 
permitted  to  enjoy  it  for  ever,  though  he 
had  no  sight  of  God,  and  no  fellowship 
with  him  through  eternity,  llie  event  to 
which,  of  all  others,  he  looks  forward  with 
the  most  revolting  sense  of  aversion  and 
dismay,  is  that  event  which  is  to  brin^  him 
into  a  nearer  contact  with  God^-^which  is 
to  dissolve  his  present  doee  relationehip 
with  the  creature^  and  to  conduct  his  die- 
embodied  spirit  mto  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  the  Creator.  There  is  nothing  in 
death,  in  grim,  odious,  terrific  death,  that 
he  less  desires,  or  is  more  afraid  of,  than  a 
nearer  manifestation  of  the  ^  Deity.  The 
world,  in  truth,  the  warm  and  die  weU 
known  world,  is  his  hone;  and  the  men 
who  live  in  it.  and  are  as  Tegardiess  Of  ^m 
Divinity  as  himself,  form  the  whole  of  his 
companionship*.  Were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  hell,  HI  would  shrink  from  heaven  as 
a  dull  and  melancholy  exile.  All  iU  songs 
of  glory  to  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
would  be  to  his  heart  a  burden  and' a  weari- 
ness ; — and  thus  it  is,  that  the  foundation 
of  every  natural  man  has  its  place  in  -that 
perishable  earth,  from  which-  death  will 
soon  carry  him  away,  and  which  the  fiery 
indignation  of  God  will  at  length  bum  up^ 
and  AS  to  the  being  who  endureth  for  ever, 
and  with  whom  alone  he  has  to  do^'he  sees 
in  him  no  form  nor  com^iness,  nor  no  .> 
beauty  that  he  should  desire  him. 

Now,  is  not  this  due  to  the  daikness  of 
nature,  as  well  as  to  the  depravity  of  na- 
ture? There  is  in  out  diseased  eonstttir- 
tion,  a  spiritual  blindness  to  ihe  esoellen- 
"es  of  the  Godhead,  as  wdl  as  a  spiritual 
disrelish  for  them.  The  truth  is,  ^at  these 
two  elements  go  together  in  the  sad  pro- 
gress of  human  degeneracy.  Man  liked  not 
to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge,  and  God 
gave  him  over  to  a  reprobate  *mind ;  and 
again,  man  walking  in  vanity,  and  an 
enemy  to  God  by  wicked  wotfas -had  his 
understanding  darkened,  and  was  visited 
with  tffnorance,  and  blindness  of  heart;  We 
do  rK)r  apprehend  God,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  we  must  be  renewed  in -the  know'ledgie 
of  him,  ere  we*  can  be  formed  again  to  the 
love  of  him.  The  natural  man  can  no  more 
admire  the  Deity  through  the  obscurities  in 
which  he  is  shrouded,  than  he  can  admire  a 
landscape  which  .he  never  saw,  and  which 
at  the  time  a(  his  approach  to  it,  is  wrap* 
ped  in  the  gloom  of  midnight.    He  can  no 


what  the-  degree  of  his  aJSection  for  the 
scenery  would  be,  if  instead  of  being  lighted 
up  by  the  peaeeAd  approach  of  a  summer 
mom^  it  were  to  blaze  into  sudden  visibility, 
with  ail  its  cultivation  and  cottages,  by  the 
fiKsofta  bursting  volcano.  Tell  us,  if  all 
the  glory  and  gracefulnesB  of  the  landscape 
which  had  thus  started  into  view,  would 
ehai^m  (tie' beholder  for  a  moment,  from  the 
terrors  of  his  coming  destruction  ?  TeU  us^ 
if  it  is  possible  for  a  sentient  being  to  admit 
another  thought  in  euch  eircumstances  as 
these,  than  the  thought  of  his -own  preser- 
vation. O  would  not  thesenthnent  of  fear 
About  hinnelf)  east  out  every  sentiment  of 
love  for  all  that  he  now  saw,  and  were  he 
only  safe  could  look  upon  with  ecstaey '^-^ 
and  Ifet  the'  beauty  be  as  exquisite  as  it  may, 
would  not  «U  the  power  and  pleasure  of  its 
enchantments  fly  away  from  his  bosom, 
were  it  only  seen  through  the  glowing  fer* 
vefBcy  of  elements  that  threatened  to  de^ 
stroy  him  ? 

'  Let  via  now  conceive,  that  through  that 
thick'  spiritual  darkness  by  which  every 
ehild  of  naMire  is  encompassed^  there  was 
forced  upon  him  a  view  of  the  countenance 
of  the  Deity, — that  the  perfections  of  God 
were  madx^  •? isible,— *and  that  the  character 
on' which  the  angels  of  paradise  gaze  with 
delight,  because  therthere  behold  all  the 
lineameirts  of  moral  grandeur,  and  moral 
loveliness,  were  placed  before  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  m  bright  and  convincing  manifest 
tation.  It  is  very  true,  that  on  what  he 
^ould  be  thus  made  to  see,  all  that  is  fair 
and  magnidoent  ere  a8sembled,^-that-what- 
'ever  oP  greatness,  or  whatever  of  beauty  can 
be  found  in  creation,  is  but  a  faint  and 
shadowy  rtnmscript  of  that  original  sub^ 
^tantial  excellenee,  'which  resides  in  the 
conception»of  him  who  is  the  fountain  of 
being,— Hhat-aH  the  pleasing  of  goodness, 
and  all  th<6  venerable  of  worth,  and  all  the 
sovereign  eommand  of  moral  argnity  meet 
and  are  realised  on -the  person  of  God, — 
that  through  the  whole  range  of  universal 
existence*  there  cannot  be  devised  a  kingle 
feature  of  excellence  which  does  not  serve 
to  enrich  the  eharacter  of  him  who  sustains 
all'  things,  and  who  originated  all  things. 
No*  wonder  that  the  pure  eye  of  an  angel 
takes  in  'such  fulness  of  pleasure  from  a 
contemplation  so  ravishing;  But  let  all  ihm 
burst  upon  th^  e5^'of  a  sinner,  and  let  the 
truth  and  the  righteoiisnesBof  Crod  out  of 
Christ  stnnd  before  it  in  risible  array,  along 
with  the  other  glories  of -characlcT  which 
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belong  to.him.  The  lov«  «f.  moral  esteem < 
>  ou  may  say,  ought  to  ari^e  in  his  bowm  'r- 
out  it  cannot. '  Th&  affectioja  is^  in  such  cir- 
cumstances impressible.  The  man  v^  iaterr 
rof .  And  he  can  no  more  look  with  com- 
placency upon  his  God,  than  he  can  delight 
himself  with  the  fair  forms  oX^a  tay4ac<^, 
opened  to  his  view  by  the  flashefkof>a«.  im- 
pending volcano.  He  cannot  draw,  an  emo* 
tion  so  sweet  and  delightful  aa  love^  from 
the  view  of  that  countenance  oa  which, he 
beholds  a  purpose  of  vengeance  ..agabi^t 
himself^  as  one  of  the  children  of.  iniquity. 
The  fear  which  hath  torment  casteto  ,c«t 
this  affection  altogether.  Thex^  is  positiv<ely 
no  room  for  it  within  ihe  bosom  oCva  sen- 
ti^t  being,  along  with  the.  dreai^.and.  the 
alarm,  by  which  he  is  a^tated.  ..Jt.is  this 
which  .explains  the  recoil  of  hi^  ^^^  ^^' 
ture  from  the  thought  of  God.,  Tha  seiuie 
of  guilt  comes  into  his  heart,and  the  t^rxora 
and  the  agitations  of  guilt  cpme  akmg.with, 
it  It  is  because  he  sees  the  justice  of  God 
frowning  upon  -him,  and  the  truth  ofi.God 
pledged  to  the  execution  of  its  Ihreatenings 
against  him,  and  the  holiness  of  God  which 
cannot  look  upon  him  without  abhorrenipe, 
and  all  the  sacred  attributes  i  of  a  natuna 
that  is  jealous,  .and  unchange^bte,  league 
against  him  for  his  everlasting.  destrucuoQi 
He  cannot  love  the  Being,  with  the  veity 
idea  of  whom  there  is  mixcxi.up  a  seos«  of 
danger,  and  a  dread  of  cojideBU^on,.and 
all  the  images  of  a  wretched- etemilv.  >Ve 
cannot  love  God,  so.,  long,  as.  lire  look -upon 
him  as  an  enemy  armed  to  destroy  us.  Ere 
we  love  him,  we  must  be  n;iade  to.ieelv.lhe 
security,,  and  the  enlargement  .of.  one  wM 
knows  himself  to  be  safe.  Let  him  take 
hia  rod  away  from  me^and  let  nothiafear 
terrify  me, — and  then  may. I lovehioit  and 
not  fear  him ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  me. 

But  let  him  who  commanded  the  lights  to 
atune*out  of  darkness,  shine, m. our, hjeairU^ 
to  give  us  the  light  of  the  knowledge  oi  hia 
own  glory,  in  the  face  of.  Jeaus  Christy*-, 
let  us  only  lo<^  upon  him  as  God  inChrist 
reconciling  the  world  unto. hiniself,raQ4  not 
imputing  unto  them  their  trespas9es,Wetv 
him  without,  expuncing  the  characters  of 
truth  and  majesty,  from  that  ooe.aapfpt  of 

Eer£e<||  excellence  which. belongs  to  hi^i,*^' 
{t  him  in  his  own  unsearch^le  wisdom 
devise  .a,  way  t^  which  he  can  both  bring 
them  out  in  Uie  eye  of  sinners  .with  brighter 
illustration,  and  make  these  sinners  ii^tbat 
they  are  safe  ;T'let  him  lift.of  from  the  men 
of  tills  guilty  worldy  the  burden  of  jiia.  vio-. 
lated  law,  and  cause  it  f.o  be  borne  by  an^ 
other  who  can  magnj^fy .  bat ,  law,  and  make, 
it  honourable, — let  Rim  publish  a  full  re- 
lease from,  all  ita  penalties,  but  in  such  a 
way,  as  that  the  truth  which  proclaimed 
them,  and  the  justice  which  should  execute 
them,  ffhall  remain  untainted  under  the  disr 
pensation  of  mercy, — ^let  him  instead  of 


awaking  the  sword  of  vengeance  agajost 
ttSy awake  it  against  a  suflerer  of  such' worth 
and  such  dignity,  that  his  blood,  shall  be 
Ihe  atonement  of  a  world,  and. by  ppuring 
Qut  hia  soul  unto  deaths  he  shall  make  thie 
pardon  of  the  transgressor  meet,  and  be  al 
one  with. the  everlasting,  righteousness  •of 
God,-r-in  ,«  wordy,  instead .  of  ilie  character 
of  God  beingtlightfidi  up  \d  the  eye  W  the 
sinner,  by , the  to  /of  his  pwn  indignation^ 
ietr.it  through  tjiie.  demonstration  of  the 
Spiht  be  illnstraAedf  and. shone  upon,  by  th« 
mild,  hut  peaceful  light  of  the  Sun  of  righ 
ieousaesa,.  and  then.ioay  the  sinner  iook  a 
peace  andtSafety.on  the  manifested  charao- 
ter  of  the  Godhead.  Delivered  from  ths 
hnideft  <kffihi9  £Qaniy.he  may  now  open  .bin 
whole  .heavt  to  the  influepicea  of  affeQticMi* 
And  ALati  love  rof  naoral  esteem,  which  be- 
fore .tbe^  entrant  uf.  the  faith  of  the  gpspeli 
therseosa  of  condemoation  was  sure  to 
sca*ro  aw;ay^.is  aow  iree  to  take  its  place 
beside,  the  lave  .of  gmUtude,  and.  to-  arise 
aiong  twHh  it  in  the  offering  of  on&  spiritual 
sacri^ce  to  a  reconciled  Father.  •  .  . . 
I  Tbus^  tbeA,  it  wa«ld>appear,  tl^at  the  \&w 
of.  in<nral  esteem  is  in  every  way  as  much 
posteofior,  and  subordinate  to  faith,  as  is  the 
love  of.  gratitude.  That  we  -may  he  able  to 
love.  God, leither  according  to  the  one  ei 
the  other  of  its  fnodifications,wermust  jSrs< 
knoV' that  God  loved  us«  We  cannot  hai- 
boi^r  ithis  affection,  in  any  one  shape  whaV» 
ever,  so  long  as  there  i»  the.  suspioiein,  and 
the  dread  of  a  yet  unsetlled  controvernr 
between  I -ua  and  God.,.  Peaoe  with  our  of* 
fiended  lAWgiver,;  is  not  the  fruit  of  our 
love^  h^.of  our.  iaith.; — and  faith,  if  it  be  « 
reality,  and  not. a  semUanee,  worketh  bT 
love.  We-  have  peace  with  God  through 
J^eaas  Christ  our  Lord.  And  we  love  muck 
when  we  know,  and  believe^  that  our  sins 
are  forgiven  us. 

God  idid  not  wait  for  any  returnini^  af- 
fection on  the  fMurt  of  a  guilty  world,  eae 
he  felt  an  afiection  for  it  himseU^  At  thai 
period  when- he  so. loved  the  worlds  as  to 
send  his  only  begotten  Son  into  it.— did  it 
exhibit  thoispectacle  of.  an  immense  prisons 
house  of  depravity.  ^ Among  the  men  of  ity 
there  .wastfriendship  one  for  anothn',  but 
there  was  one  imalleviated  character  of  e»> 
BHty  against  Ged.  .  Measuring  themselves 
by  .themselves,  there  was  oAen  a  high  mu- 
tual.esteen  for  such  accomplishments  ae 
were  in-  demand  for  the  good  of  society  y^ 
but  that  which  is  highly  esteemed  among 
men,' is  la  God's  sight  an  abominatioD ;  and 
when  brought  to  the  measure  of  that  uni- 
versal righteous  which  forms  the  standard 
and  rule  ofc  Heaven's  goveniment,  was  it 
found  that- our  species  had  through  all  ita 
generations  broken  off  from  their  cdlegiancc^ 
and  stood  at  as  wide  a  distance  from  the 
obedient,  and  unfallen  creation  ^  as  does  a 
colony  of  convicts,  from  the  country  whidi 
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tias  cast  them  out  of  its  borders.  And  it 
was>  at  such  a  time,  when  the  world  liked 
not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge, — 
when  all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  ways, — 
when  there  was  none  seeking  after  God, — 
when  there  was  not  the  thought,  or  the 
wish,  of  a  movement  to  him  back  again, 
that  he  look^  with  pity  on  our  fallen  race, 
and  in  the  fulness  of  time,  sent  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  seek  and  to  save  us. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  ev^ry  individual 
to  whom  the  overtures  of  reconciliation 
are  proposed.  God  does  not  wait  for  any 
change  of  affection  in  our  heart  ere  we  ac- 
cept of  pardon  at  his  hands.  But  he  asks 
one  and  all  of  us  now  to  accept  of  pardon, 
and  to  submit  our  heart  and  character  to 
the  influences  of  that  grace  which  he  is 
ready  to  bestow  upon  us.  In  the  gospel  he 
proclaims  a  pardon  ready  made  for  you, — 
a  deed  of  amnesty  which  he  is  even  now 
stretching  out  for  your  acceptance,  a  pre- 
venting offer  of  mercy,  of  which,  if  you 
believe  the  reality,  you  will  feel  that  he  is 
your  friend,  and  m  which  feeling  you  will 
not  be  disappointed.  He  does  not  expect 
from  you  the  love  of  gratitude,  till  ^ou 
httve  known  and  believed  the  great  things 
thai  he  hath  done  for  you.  But  he  expects 
from  you  the  offering  of  an  homage  to  his 
truth.  He  does  not  expect  from  you  the 
love  of  moral  esteem,  tifi,  released  from  the 
terror  of  h&ving  him  for  your  enemy,  you 
may  contemplate  with  all  the  tranquil 
calmness  of  conscious  safety,  the  glories 
and  the  graces  of  his  manifested  character. 
But  he  expects  from  you  fwth  in  his  declara- 
tion, that  he  is  not  your  enemy, — ^that  he  has 
no  pleasure  in  your  death, — that  in  Christ  he 
is  beseeching  you  to  be  reconciled, — and 
stretching  out  to  you  the  arms  of  invitation. 

The  first  matter  on  hand,  then,  between 
God  and  sinners,  in  the  work  of  making 
reconciliation,  is,  that  they  believe  in  hun. 
«t  is,  that  the  tidings  of  great  joy  shall  fall 
upon  them  with  credit  and  acceptance.  It 
is,  that  they  count  the  sayings  of  the  word 
of  this  life  to  be  faithful  sayings.  It  is,  that 
they  put  faith  in  the  record  which  God 
hath  given  of  his  Son,  which  if  they  do, 
they  will  believe  that  God  hath  given  them 
eternal  life,  and  that  this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

There  is  a  certain  speculation  about  the 
disinterested  love  of  Crod,  which  has  served 
to  darken  and  to  embarrass  this  process. 
It  has  cast  an  unmerited  stigma  on  the  love 
of  gratitude.  But  its  worst  effect,  by  far, 
is,  that  it  has  impeded  the  freeness  of  the 
overtures  of  the  gospel  It  has  perplexed 
the  outset  of  many  an  inquirer.  It  has 
made  him  search  in  his  own  mind  for  the 
evidences  of  an  affection  which  he  never 
can  meet  with,  till  he  embraces  the  offers, 
and  relies  upon  the  promises  of  the  New 
Testameni.  It  has  deposed  faith  from  that 
post  of  pr?siding  supremacy  which  belongs 


to  it,  and  shifted  from  its  place  that  grea 
principle  on  which  both  the.  love  of  grati- 
tude and  the  love  of  moral  esteem  are  su» 
pended. 

Let  us  cease  to  wonder,  then,  why  faith 
occupies  so  much  the  station  of  a  pre- 
liminary in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the 
ffreat  starting  point,  as  it  were,  of  Christian 
discipleship.  Grant  but  this  principle,  and 
love,  with  all  the  vigour,  and  all  the  alac- 
rity which  it  gives  to  obeaience,  will  emerge 
from  its  operation.  There  is  no  other  way, 
in  fact,  of  charming  love  into  existence; 
and  the  gratitude  which  devotes  me  to  the 
service  of  a  reconciled  God,  and  the  love 
of  his  character,  which  makes  me  meet  for 
the  enjoyment  of  him  in  heaven,  can  only 
arise  in  my  bosom  after  I  have  believed. 

Let  th^  consideration  shut  you  up  unto 
the  faith.  Let  it  exalt  in  your  estimation, 
the  mighty  importance  of  a  principle,  with- 
out which  there  can  neither  be  any  sancti- 
fication  here,  nor  any  salvation  hereafter. 
Think  it  not  enough  that  you  import  it  into 
your  mind  as  a  bare  existence.  Know  what 
It  is  to  put  it  into  habitual  exercise,  to  dweU 
upon  the  truths  which  it  embraces,  and  to 
submit,  in  feeling  and  practice,  to  theii 
genuine  operation.  This  is  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  ever  live  a  life  of  faith 
on  the  Son  of  God, — or  live  by  the  power 
of  a  world  to  come, — or  keep  yourselves  in 
the  love  of  Crod,  seeing  that  it  is  only  when 
you  know  and  believe  that  God  first  loved 
you,  that  you  can  be  made  to  love  him. 

In  the  progress  of  these  observations,  a 
few  thoughts  have  occurred,  which  we  trust 
may  be  deemed  of  sufiUcient  importance 
to  be  brought  forward, — and  which  wc 
brinff  forwara  now,  as  supplementary  to  the 
whole  argument. 

It  will  have  been  remarked,  that  we  dc 
not  consider  man  as  altogether  incapable  of 
the  love  of  moral  esteem  towards  any  being 
whatever.  There  are  certain  virtues  of 
character  which  do  call  forth  the  admira- 
tion and  the  tenderness,  even  of  our  dis- 
eased nature,  when  they  reside  somewhere 
else  than  in  the  person  of  the  Deity.  Let 
our  depravity  be  what  it  may,  it  were  in 
the  face  of  all  observation  to  affirnd^  that 
man  does  not  love  the  truth  rather  than 
falsehood,  and  compassion  rather  than  cru- 
elty, in  a  fellow-man, — and  the  interesting 
question  comes  to  be,  how  is  it  that  these 
qualities  appear  to  lose  all  the  force  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  of  attracting  our 
regard,  so  as  to  awaken  no  such  sentiment 
towards  God,  though  they  be  exemplified 
by  him,  m  a  degree  that  is  infinite  ? 

It  will  help  us,  in  part,  to  resolve  Ihts 
question,  if  we  conceive  of  our  man  of 
moral  virtues,  that  his  very  truth,  and  jus- 
lice,  anB  compassion,  lead  him,  m  the  de- 
fence of  wronged  or  calumniated  innoeerfce 
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to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  indignation 
on  the  head  of  an  oppressor;  and  then  think 
of  the  feeling  which  will  arise,  of  conse- 
quence, in  the  heart  of  the  latter.  It  will  be 
a  feeling  of  hatred  and  antipathy.  And  yet 
we  do  not  see  far  into  the  secrecies  of  the 
human  constitution,  if  we  do  not  perceive, 
that,  in  perfect  consistency  with  this  feeling 
of  personal  dislike  to  the  man  of  virtue,  who 
is  hostile  to  him,  there  may  exist,  even  in 
his  vitiated  soul,  the  love  of  moral  esteem 
towards  virtue  residing  in  some  other  quar- 
ter, or  exemplified  by  some  other  individual, 
instead  of  this  virtue  being  realized  on  the 
person  of  one  who  is  an  enemy /o  mjrself^ 
let  it  be  oflered  by  description  to  my  no- 
tice, in  the  person  of  one  who  lives  in  a 
distant  country,  or  who  lived  in  a  distant 
age,  and  let  the  thought  of  my  particular 
adversary  be  not  offensively  suggested  to 
my  mind  by  such  a  contemplation, — and  I, 
with  all  those  depravities  which  have  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  my  upright  neigh- 
bour against  me,  and  have  called  forth  in 
liiy  heart  a  corresponding  hatred  towards 
him,  will  offer  the  homage  of  my  regard 
and  reverence  towards  the  picture  of  moral 
excellence,  that  is  thus  set  before  me.  This 
may  look  an  anomalous  exhibition  of  our 
nature;  but  it  certainly  is  not  more  so,  than 
the  well-known  fact  of  a  slave  proprietor, 
at  one  thne  wreaking  his  -caprice  and  his 
cruelty  on  the  living  men  who  are  around 
him,  and  at  another  weeping,  in  all  the 
softness  of  pathetic  emotion,  over  the  dis- 
tresses of  a  fictitious  narrative.  Distress 
in  one  quarter  may  move  our  pity.  Dis- 
tress in  another  may  be  inflicted  by  our 
own  hand,  to  -glut  our  vindictive  propen- 
sities. Worth  in  the  person  of  one  wlio  is 
indifferent,  and  still  more  of  one  who  is 
friendly,  may  cadi  forth  our  warm  and  ho- 
nest acknowledgments.  Worth  in  the  per- 
son of  another,  the  very  principles  of  whose 
character  have  moved  him  to  irritate  our 
pride,  or  to  wound  our  selfishness,  may  turn 
nim  into  the  obiect  of  our  most  passionate, 
determined,  and  unrelenting  hostility. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  I  may  have  a  natural 
taste  for  several  of  the  virtues  which  enter 
into  the  Godhead,  and  at  the  same  time, 
may  have  a  hatred  towards  the  person  of 
the  Godhead. — This  natural  taste  may  be 
regarded  by  some,  as  a  predisposing  ele- 
ment in  my  heart  towards  the  love  of  God ; 
Dut  so  long  as  I  view  him  armed  in  righte- 
ausness  to  destroy  me,  will  this  as  effectu- 
aUy  repress  the  embryo  affection,  as  if  still 
it  were  fast  slumbering  in  the  depths  of 
nonentity.  It  is  willingly  admitted,  that 
there  are  certain  partial  sketches  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Deity,  which,  if  oflered  to  our 
lotice,  in  a  state  of  separation  from  his 
tnger  against  us,  the  children  of  disobe- 
dience, would  kindle  in  our  bosoms  a  feel- 
ing of  tasteful  admiration.    But  the  dread, 


or  the  suspicion  of  his  anger  absorbs  hif 
feeling  altogether ;  and  however  much  we 
may  bear  the  semblance  of  love  for  his  cha- 
racter, when  we  look  to  certain  traits  of  it 
in  a  detached  and  broken  exhibition, — yet 
this  is  perfectl^r  consistent  with  the  fact,  that 
the  natural  mind  hates  the  person  of  the 
Deity,— that  the  natural  mind  is  enmity 
against  God.  And  this  ought  to  convince  ui^ 
that  even  though  there  should  be  predispos- 
ing elements  of  love  to  him  for  his  worth,  it 
is  still  indispensable,  in  order  to  change  our 
hatred  into  affection,  that  we  should  look 
upon  God  as  having  ceased  from  his  anger, 
or  that  we  should  see  him  arrayed  in  all  the 
tenderness  of  offered  and  inviting  friendship. 
There  is  a  spell  by  which  these  elements 
are  fastened,  and  which  can  never  be  done 
away,  till  God  woo  me  to  friendship  and 
conndence,  by  an  exhibition  of  good- will. 

Faith  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  the  pri- 
mary step  of  this  approximation.  To  call 
for  a  disinterested  affection  towards  God, 
from  one  who  looks  upon  God  as  an  adver- 
sary, and  that  even  though  there  should  be 
in  his  bosom  the  undeveloped  seeds  of  re- 
gard to  the  worth  or  character  of  the  Su- 
preme, is  to  make  a  demand  on  a  sentient 
being,  which,  by  his  very  constitution,  he 
is  unable  to  meet  or  to  satisfy.  And  is  not 
this  demand  still  more  preposterous,  when 
it  comes  from  a  quarter  where  the  de- 
pravity of  man  is  held  to  be  po  entire,  thai 
not  one  latent  or  predisposing  element  to* 
wards  the  love  of  God  is  ascribed  to  him  I 
Is  it  not  a  still  vainer  expectation  to  think, 
in  such  hopeless  circumstances  as  theae^ 
that  ere  man  seiies  the  gift  of  redemption, 
he  shall  import  into  his  character  the  grace 
of  a  pure  and'spiritual  affection ;  that  with 
the  terror  of  his  bosom  yet  uupacified,  and 
the  countenance  of  God  upon  him  as  unre- 
lenting as  ever,  there  shall  arise,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  agitation,  a  love  to  that  Being, 
the  very  thought  of  whom  brings  a  sense 
of  insecurity  along  with  it ;  or  that  a  guilty 
creature,  who,  even  if  he  had  in  a  state  <n 
dormancy  within  him  the  principles  of 
moral  regard  to  the  Divinity,  could  not, 
under  the  burden  of  wrath  still  unappeased. 
charm  these  principles  out  of  the  state  of 
their  inaction, — that  he,  even  were  he  ut- 
terly destitute  of  these  principles  should  be 
able,  under  this  burden,  to  charm  them  out 
of  the  state  of  non-existence  ? 

And  this,  by  the  way,  may  serve  to  show 
the  whole  amotmt  of  that  tasteful  senti- 
mentalism,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  transient 
but  treacherous  and  hollow  regard  towards 
the  Divinity,  may  be  detected  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  nauseate  the  whole  spirit  and 
contents  of  the  Gospel.  They  admit  into 
their  contemplation  only  as  much  of  the 
character  of  God,  as  may  serve  to  make 
out  a  tender  or  an  engaging  exhibition  of 
him.    They  may  leave  entire  the  ground 
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work  of  his  oatwral  attributes ;  but,  in  every 
survey  they  take  :>f  the  moral  complexion 
of  the  Godhead,  they  refuse'  to  look  toaU 
his  moral  attriliutes  put  together,  and  oaly 
fasten  their  regard  upon  one  of  them,  even 
(he  attribute  of  tndu|genee.  'They  cannot 
endure  the  view  of  his  whole  character; 
and  should  this  view  ever  intrude  itself^  it 
puts  to  flight  all  -the>  pathos  udd  elegance 
of  mere  natural  piety.  Truth,  as  directed 
against  themselves ;  holiness,  as  refusing  to 
dwell  in  peaceful  or  approving  fellowship 


with  themselves;  justice,  as  committed  io a  been  to  make  them  unclean,  or  unholy.  To 


of  our  species.  We  allude  to  the  holinesi 
of  the  Godhead.  Were  we  asked  to  define 
this  holiness,  we  should  feel  that  we  were 
not  giving  to  the  term  its  full  significancy, 
by  eaying,  that  it  merely  consisted  in  the 
absolute  perfection  of  all  the  moral  virtues 
of  the  I>ivini;ty,  It  is  a  term  which,  in  the 
appropriate  force  of  it,  denotes  contrast  or 
separation.  It  was  for  thi9  reason  assigned 
to  f  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  just  be- 
cause they  were  set  apart  from  common  use. 
To  havie  made  them  common,  would  have 


sentence  of  severe  and  inflexible  retribution 
upon  themselves, — all  these  are  out  of  their 
contemplation  at  thai  moment,  when  tiie 
votaries  of  a  poetical  theism  feel  towards 
their  imagined  deity  an  evanescent  glow 
of  afTedtion  or  reverenca    But  truth  and 
conscience  ere  ever  meddling  with  this  en- 
joyment ;  and  piety  resting  on  so  frail  and 
partial  a  foundation,  never  can  attain  an 
habitual  ascendency  over  the  character; 
and  what  at  the  bc^t  is  fictitious,  does  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  have  more  than  a  rare 
and  little  hour  of  emotion  given  to  it;  and 
fhis  may  explain  how  it  Is,  that  with  the 
very  same  individual,  there  may  be  both  an 
occasional  recurrence  of  devotional  feeling, 
and  a  life  of  rooted  and  practical  ungodli* 
ness.    An  illusory  representation  of  God 
will  no  more  draw  away  our  -  affections 
from  the  world,  or  engage  us  in  the  solid 
and  experimental  business  of  obedience  to 
its  Maker,  than  the  flippancy  of  a  novel  wUl 
practically  influence  the  habits  of  nature,  or 
of  society.    And  thus  it  is,  that  the  religion 
which  is  apart  from  Christianity,  falls  as  far 
riiort  of  true  religion,  as  the  humanity  we 
fa^vejnst  quoted,  falls  short  of  thie  humanity. 
But  to  return.    We  have  already  said, 
that  even  though  there  did  exist  in  the  heart 
of  man  a  native  regard  to  certain  ingre- 
dients of  worth  in  the  character  of  the  D^ 
vinity,  a  previous  exhibition  of  good  will  is 
sttll  essentia],  that  the  penon  of  the  Di- 
vmity  may  be  endeared  to  him.    And  the 
argument    for    such   a  priority  becomes 
much  -stronger,  when  it  is  made  out,  on  a 
farther  ^aitention  to  this  "matter,  that  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  such  native  or  predisposing 
r^rd.    For,  though  it  be  true,  that  there 
are  certain  moral .  virtues^  which,  when  re- 
alized upon  man,  draw  towards  them  the 
love  and  the  reverence  even  of  our  de- 
praved nature,  and  which,  yvhen  heightened 
into  perfection- upon  Grod,  should  tlMrefore, 
it  might  be  conceived,  obtain  from  nature, 
H  pitted  in  favourable  circumstances,  the 
homage  of  a  love  still  more  tender,  and  of 
a  revereno^ettll  more  profound; — yet  there 
Is  one  great  and  comprehensive  quality  bv 
which  all  the  moral  attributes  of  the  God- 
head are  pervaded,  and  for  which  we  can 
detect  no  native  and  no  kindred  principle 


have  turned  than  to  any  ojrainary  or  house- 
hold purposes,  would  have  been  to  inflict 
upon  them  such  a  touch  of  profanation,  that 
their  holmess  would  have  departed  from 
.them.  Had  there  been  a  full  and  perfect 
sense  of  God  in  every  house,  and  ki  every 
heart) — -bad  the  presence  of  the  Divinity 
been  equally  felt  by  his ,  creatures  at  alj 
times,  and  in  all  places,-— had  the  will  of  the 
Divinity  held  as  presiding  an  influence  over 
ithe  every-day  doings,  as  over  the  services  of 
the  solemn  and  extraordinary  occasion,—^ 
then  Uieve  might  have  been  no  temple,  and 
no  ritual  observation,  and,  of  consequence, 
no  room  for  sucl^  an  application  of  the  term 
holiness.  A  thing  is  not  consecrated  by 
beuig  set  apart  from  that  which  is  equally 
pure  and  sacred  with  itself;  and  did  there 
obtain  an  equal  and  universal  purity  through- 
out the  whole  system  of  nature,  there  could 
be  no  need  for  separation.  In  these  circum- 
ces,  theve  woul4  have  been  no  contrast,  and, 
therefore,  no  demaud  for  such  a  term  as* 
that  of  holiness. 

This  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  force  and 
import  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  the  cha- 
racter of  God*  It  does  not  signify  the  moral 
perfection  of  his  character,  taken  absolutel/ 
It  signifies  this  perfection  in  relation  to  its 
opposite.  When  we  look  to  the  holiness  of 
tbedivine  character,  we  look  to  it  in  its  aepecU 
of  lo(\y  separation  from  all  that  can  either 
taiotor  debase  it  -We  look  to  its  irreconcila- 
ble variance  with  sin.  We  look  to  the  inae- 
cessible  height  at. which  it  stands  above  a& 
the  possible  acquirements  of  created  nature, 
insomuch,  that  he  who  possesses  it,  chaises 
<even  his  angels  with  folly:  and  when  cre- 
ated nature  is  not  only  imperfect,  but  sinful, 
when  we  look  to  the  recoil  of  the  Divinity 
from  all  contact,  and  from  all  approxima- 
tion,  we  think  of  the  purer  eyes  than  can 
behold  iniquity,  and  of  the  presence  so  sa- 
cred, that evilcannot dwell  with  it.  We  think 
of  that  sanctuary  into  which  there  cannot 
enter  any- thing  that  deflleth,  or  that  maketh 
a  lie,— a  sanctuary  guarded  by  all  the  jea- 
lousiesof  the  Divine  nature,  and  so  repugnant 
to  the  approach  of  pollution,  that  if  it  oflfer 
to  draw  nigh,  the  fire  of  a  consuming  indi^. 
nation  will  either  check,  or  will  destroy  ii. 
Now,  were  the  whole  severity  of  thi^  at 
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social  kindness,  and  social  equity,  we  would  |  sense  oi  guilt,  and  the  consequent  dread  of 


admit  that  there  was  a  re^dy  coalescence 
with  it  in  the  principles  cf  our  natural  con- 
stitution. But  when  it  searches  into  the 
character  of  the  most  urgent  afl^tions  of 
nature,  and  there  detects  the  very  essence  of 
sinfulness ; — when  it  sits  in  judgment  ovee 
the  preference  given  by  every  child  of  Adam 
to  the  creature,  rather  than  the  Creator,  and 
who  holds  this  in  righteous  abomination  5*-* 
when  it  looka  through  a  society  of  human 
Deings,  and  pronounces,  in  spite  of  all  the 
justice  by  which  its  interests  are  guarded, 
and  of  all  the  humanity  by  which  its  ills  are 
softened,  or  done  away,  that,  whollv  given 
over  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  world,  it  is 
wholly  immersed  in  the  guilt  of^an  idolatry, 
by  which  the  jealousies  of  the  ^preme  and 
spiritual  God  are  provoked  to  the  uttermost; 
— ^when  holiness  is  thus  seen^ot  merely  in 
its  antipathy  to  crime,  w.hich  is  occasional 
and  rare,  but  in  its  antipathy  to  an  affection, 
the  rooted  obstinacy  of  which,  and  the  en 


grossing  power  of  which,  are  universal, — '  of  justice,  from  carrying  us  onwards  to  a 


God  as  Ln  enemy.  Nor  could  the  love  0/ 
God  b^  inserted  in  his  bosom,  till  by  faith 
in  the  expiation  of  the  gospel,  that  which 
letteth  was  taken  out  of  the  way.  But  still 
more,  if,  in  conformity  to  our  present  argu- 
ment, there  be  no  such  nascent  affection  for 
the  Divine  character,  is  it  hopeless  to  aW 
tempt  the  estal)li8hmeBt  of  love  antecedently 
to  belief,  or  that  attachment  should  take 
possession  of  the  heart,  ere  fear  takes  its  de- 
parture away  from  it.  Even  if  by  the  work- 
mg  of  some  power  unknown  in  the  human 
constitution,  or  by  some  ctfort,  the  success 
o^  which  has  never  yet,  in  a  single  instance, 
oeen  experienced,  there  could  be  made  to 
arise  in  the  soul,  the  k)ve  of  holiness,  pre 
vious  to  the  act  of  trusting  in  the  o^ered 
Saviour, — a  terror  at  God,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  this  trust,  is  the  instinctive  and 
universtfil  feeling  of  nature,  would  just  as 
efieotually  repress  the  love  of  holiness,  as  it 
does  the  love  of  trutb,  or  of  compassion,  or 


then  so  far  from  the  coalescenceof  approving 
nature,  do  we  behold  the  revolt  of  pained  and 
irritated  nature.  It  'no.  more  follows,  be- 
cause man  loathes  the  cruelty  or  the  injustice 
of  his  fellow-man,  that  he  therefore  carries 
in  his  heart  a  predisposing  element  of  re- 
gard for  the  essential  character  of  God, 
than  it  follows,  because  a  man  would  sicken 
with  disgust  at  the  atrocities  of  a  prison- 
house,  that  he  therefore  feels  his  element 
«nd  his  joy  to  be  in  the  humble  piety  of  a 
conventicle.  A.  high-minded  and  an  .ho- 
nourable merchant  finds  room  in  his  bosom 
for  the  love  both  of  truth  and  of  the  world. 
Yet  the  one  is  an  attribute  of  God,  while 
the  love  of  the  other  is  opposite  to  the  k>ve 
of  God.  "  If  any  man  love  the  world,"  says 
an  apostle,  "  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in 
him."  He  may  like  the  transcript  of  truth,- 
and  of  many  other  virtues  on  the  face  of 
the  creature,  but  he  likes  not  the  Creator. 
He  can  gaze,  and  that  even  with  rapture  on 
.the  partial  and  imperfect  sketches  of  the 
unfinished  copy,  but  he  shrinks  from  the 
view  of  the  entire  original.  He  can  hold 
the  tntercounw  of  wistml  thoughts,  and  fer- 
vent aspiration,  the  ^dwent  ol^ject  of  his 
eeirthly  regard,  but  he  has  neither  taste  nor 
capacity  for  communion  with  his  Father  i& 
heaven.  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Iiord  God 
Almighty,"  is  the  anthem  of  the  celestial, 
mit  theirs  is  a  delight  which  he  oannotrshare< 
in.  And  as  surely  as  his  body  would  need 
to  be  transformed,  ero  it' could  cease  to  have 
patn  amid  the  agonies  of-  heU,~-so  surely< 
would  his  mind  need  to  be  transibrmed,  ere 
it  ceased  to  feel  a  confinement  and  an  irk- 
soraeness  amid  the  halleiniahs  of  paradisa 
Even  though' man,  then,  had  in  his  heart 
a  nascent  affection  for  the  character  of  God, 
this  would  be  restrained  from  passing  on- 
warc^s  to  an  affection  for  his  person,  by  a 
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regard  for  the  person  of  iiie  Godhead.  To 
put  the  Jove  of  God's  character  into  a.heart 
not  yet  brought  into  enlargement  by  the 
faith  of  the  gospel,  would  just  be  to  put  it 
into  a  prison-hold,  and  there  to  chain  it 
down  to  a  fruitlessness  and  inactivity,  where 
it  would  be  wholly  unproductive  of  love  to 
God  himself  Confidence  must  take  the 
precedency  of  this  love,  ^vcn  in  a  bosom 
already  furni^cd  with  the  preparatory  ele- 
ments of  a/fection ;  and  how  much  more  es- 
sential then  is  it,  that  it  should  tal;e  the  pre- 
cedency in  abosom^  where  these  elements 
are  altogether  wanting  ?  Faith  is  thus  more 
strongly- evinced  to  be  a  thing  of  prior  and 
indispensable  necessity.  W'ithout  it,  ever, 
the  seed  of  any  precious  affection  for  the 
Godhead,  stified  in  embryo,  would  not  blow 
into  luxuriance.  And  if  our  nature  be  such 
a  wilderness  that  no  seed  is  there, — if  the 
thing  wanted  be  the  germination  of  a  new 
principle,  and  not  the  developement  of  an 
old, — if  it  be  by  a  creative  and  not  by  a 
mere  fostering  process,  that  we  are  trans- 
formed into  a  meetness  for  heaven, — if  the 
agency  that  is  made  (o  bearupon  the  humai* 
scMil,  must  have  a  power  to  regenerate  as 
well  as  to  repaur, — and  if  the  promise  of  this 
agency  be  given  only  to  those  who  believe, 
then  let  us  no  more  linger,  or  be  bewildered, 
in  that  abyss  of  helplessness  from  which 
ftiilh  alone  can  extricate  the  inquirer,*-let 
us  no  lonffer  arrest  the  eye  of  confkleiice 
from  thai  demonstration  of  good  will,  which 
is  held  ont  to  the  most  widely  alienated  of 
sinners, — but  hasten  to  place  ourselves,  eveii 
now,  OB  that  foundation  of  trust,  where  alone 
we  are  made  the  workmanship  of  God  ui 
Christ  Jesus^  and  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  Destroy  this  tempie,"  says  the  Saviour 
'^and  I  will  raise  it  up  again  in  three  days. 
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It  is  there  a.one  that  we  can  behold  the 
beauty  of  the  lord  and  be  safe.  This  place 
of  greatest  security^  is  also  the  place  of 
ehiefest  glory.  A.  is  when  admitted  into 
this  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle, 
•hat  we  can  look  on  majesty  without  terror, 
and  on  holiness  without  an  overwhelming 
aense  of  condemnation.  The  sinner  en- 
circled in  mercy  looks  in  tranquil  contem- 
plation on  all  that  is  awful  and  venerable  in 
*he  character  of  the  Grodhead, — and  never 
do  tnith,  and  righteousness,  and  purity, 
appear  in  loftier  exhibition  before  him,  than, 
when  withheld  from  his  own  person,  he 
sees  the  whole  burden  of  their  avenging 
laid  upon  the  head  of  (he  great  Sacrifice. 

"  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord." 
says  the  Psalmist,  ^^  that  I  may  dwell  in  the 
courts  of  the  Lord,  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  apd  to  en- 
quire in  his  temple."  It  is  not  tiU  we  are 
within  the  portals  of  the  place  of  refuge 
that  this  desire  con  obtain  its  fulfJment. 
Sdfishness  may  have  originated  the  move- 
ment which  took  us  there.  The  fear  of  the 
coming  wrath  may  have  lent  celerity  to  our 
footsteps.  A  joyful  sense  of  deliverance 
may  have  been  felt,  ere  the  glories  of  the 
divine  character  were  seen  in  bright  and 
convincing  manifestation.  The  love  of 
gratitude  may  have  kindled  within  us, — 
and,  with  the  Psalmist,  we  may  have  to  seek, 
and  to  inquire,  and  to  have  daily  exercise 
and  meditation,  ere  the  love  of  moral  esteem 
has  attained  the  place  of  ascendency  which 
belongs  to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  chief  end 
of  man  is  to  glorify  God,  and  to  enjoy  him 


for  ev^.  This  is  the  real  destination  of 
every  individual  who  is  redeemed  from 
amon^  men.  This  should  be  the  main  ob* 
ject  of  all  his  prayers,  and  all  his  prepara 
tions.  I  B  this  which  fits  him  for  the  com- 
pany of  teaven;  and  unless  there  be  a  grow* 
mg  taste  for  God,  in  the  glories  of  his  ex- 
cellency,— ^for  God,  in  the  l^auties  of  his 
holiness, — there  is  no  ripening,  and  no  per- 
fecting, for  the  mansions  of  immortality. 
Though  you  have  to  combat,  then,  with  the 
sluggishness  of  sense,  and  with  the  real 
aversion  of  nature  to  every  spiritual  exercise, 
you  must  attempt,  and  stenuously  cultivate 
the  habit  of  communion  with  God,  And 
as  Qo  man  knoweth  the  Father  save  the  Son 
i^veal  him,,  and  as  it  is  by  the  Spirit  that 
Christ  gives  light  to  those  who  believe  in 
him ; — for  the  attainment  of  this  great  moral 
and  spiritual  tkccomplishment,  do  what  the 
Apostle  directs  you,  when  he  says,  ^  Keep 
yourselves  in  the  love  of  God,  by  praying 
m  the  Holy  Ghost."  Your  first  endeavours 
'may  be  feeble,  and  fatiguing,  and  fruitless. 
But  God  will  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things,— nor  will  the  .light  of  his  counte- 
nance be  always  wixhheld  from  those  who 
aspire  after  it, — nor  will  the  soul  that  thirsts 
after  God,  be  left  for  ever  unsatisfied, — and 
the  life  and  peace  of  being  spiritually  mind- 
ed, will  come  in  rich  experience  to  his  feel- 
ings,— and  the  whole  habit  of  his  tastes 
and  enjoyments,  will  be  in  a  diametric  op- 
position to  that  of  the  children  of  the  world) 
— God  being  the  habitation  to  which  he  re- 
sorts continually, — God  being  the  strength 
of  his  heart,  anil  his  portion  for  evermore; 
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"  Bot  I  know  you,  that  y  have  aoc  tlie  love  of  God  in  yoa.*'— Join  v.  ^  w|l. 


When  it  is  said,  in  a  former  verse  of  the 
gospel,  that  Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man, 
we  feel,  that  it  is  a  tribute  of  acknowledg- 
ment, rendered  to  his  superior  insight  into 
the  secrecies  of  our  constitution.  It  was 
not  the  mere  faculty  of  perceiving  what  lay 
before  him,  that  was  ascribed  to  him  b^  the 
Evangelist.  It  was  the  faculty  of  perceiving 
what  lay  disguised  under  a  semblance,  that 
would  have  imposed  on  the  understanding 
of  other  men.  It  was  the  faculty  of  de- 
tecting. It  was  a  discerning  of  the  spirit, 
and  that  not  through  the  transparency  of 
such  unequivocal  symptomsj  as  brought  its 
character  clearly  home  to  the  view  of  the 
observer.  But  it  was  a'  discerning  of  the 
spirit,  as  it  lay  wrapt  in  what,  to  an  ordi- 
nary spectator,  was  a  thick  and  impenetra- 


ble hiding  place.  It  was  a  discovery  there 
of  the  retd  posture  and  habitude  of  the  soul. 
It  was  a  searching  of  it  out,  through  all  the 
recesses  of  duplicity,  winding  and  counter* 
winding  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  elude  altogether 
the  eye  of  com  mom  acquaintanceship.  It 
was  the  assigning  to  it  of  one  attribute,  at 
the  time  when  it  wore  the  guise  of  anotner 
attribute, — of  utter  antipathy  to  the  nature 
and  design  of  his  mission,  at  the  very  time 
that  multitudes  were  drawn  around  him, 
by  the  fame  of  his  miracles, — of  utter  indif- 
ference about  God,  at  the  very  time  that 
they  zealously  asserted  the  sanctity  of  hie 
sabbaths,  and  resented  as  blasphemous, 
whatever  they  felt  to  be  an  usurpation  of 
the  greatness  which  belonged  to  him  only. 
It  was  in  the  exercise  of  tliis  faculty,  that 
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Jesus  came  forward  with  the  utterance  of 
our  text  The  Jews,  bjr  whom  he  was  sur^ 
rounded,  had  charged  him  with  the  guilt  of 
profanation,  and  sought  eren  to  avenge  it 
by  his  death,  because  he  had  healed  a  roan 
on  the  sabbath  day.  And  their  desire  of 
vengeance  was  still  more  inflamed,  by  what 
they  understood  -to  be  an  assertion,  on  his 
part,  of  equality  with  God.  And  yet,  under 
all  this  appearance,  an<\  even  with  all  this 
reality  of  a  zeal  about  God,  did  he  who 
knew  what  was  in  man  pronounce  of  these 
his  enemies^  that  the  love  of  God  was  not 
*n  them.  I  know  you  says  he, — as  if  at 
this  instant  be  had  put  forth  a  stretch 
of  penetration,  in  order  to  find  his  way 
through  all  the  sounds  of  godliness  which 
he  heard,  and  through  all  the  symptoms. of 
godliness  which  he  saw, — I  know  that  there 
does  not  exist  within  you  that  principle, 
which  links  to  Crod,  the  whole  of  GodM  obe- 
dient creation, — I  know  that  you  do  not 
love  him,  and  that,  therefore,  you  are  ut- 
terly in  want  of  that  affection,  which  lies  at 
the  root  of  all  real,  and  of  all  acceptable 
godliness. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  man  who  pos- 
sesses many  accomplishments  of  character, 
to  be  told,  that  the  greatest  and  most  essen- 
tial accomplishment  of  a  moral  being,  is 
that  of  which  he  has  no  share, — ^that  the 
principle  on  which  we  expatiated  in  our 
last  discourses  does  not,  in  any  of  its  varie- 
ties, belong  to  him, — that,  wantinff  it,  he 
wants  not  merely  obedience  to  the  first  and 
the  greatest  commandment,  which  is  the 
love  of  God,  but  he  wants  what  may  be 
called  the  impregnating  quality  of  all  ac- 
ceptable obedience  whatever, — ^the  spirit 
which  ought  to  animate  the  performance  of 
every  other  commandment,  and  without 
which  the  most  laborious  conformity  to  the 
law  of  Heaven,  may  dq  no  more  than  im- 
press upon  his  person  the  cold  and  lifeless 
image  of  loyalty,  while  in  his  mind  there  is 
not  one  of  its  essential  attributes. 

We  know  not  a  more  useful  exercise 
than  that  of  carrying  round  this  conviction 
amongst  all  the  classgp  and  conditions  of 
numanity.  In  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  the 
pride  of  the  Pharisees  stood  opposed  to 
such  a  demonstration ;  and  in  our  own  days, 
too,  there  are  certain  pretensions  of  worth, 
and  of  excellence,  which  must  be  disported, 
ere  we  can  hope  to  obtain  admittance  for 
the  humiliating  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  For 
this  gospel,  it  must  be  obser\'ed,  proceeds 
upon  the  basis,  not  of  a  partial,  but  of  an 
entire  and  universal  depravity  among  the  | 
men  of  the  world.  It  assimilates  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  character  into  one 
common  condition  of  guilt,  and  need,  and 
helplessness.  It  prissumes  the  existence  of 
rtuch  a  moral  disease  in  every  son  and 
daughter  of  Adam,  as  renders  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  moral  remedy  indispensa- 


ble to  them  all.    The  formalists  of  Judes 
did  not  like  to  be  thus  grouped  with  publi- 
cans and  harlots,  under  one  description  of 
sinfulness.  Nor  do  men  of  taste,  and  feeling 
and  graceful  morality,  in  our  present  day 
readily  understand  how  they  should  require 
the  same  kind  of  treatment,  in  the  work  of 
preparing  them  for  immortality,  with  the 
most  glaringly  profligate  and  unrighteous 
of  their  neighbourhowl.    They  look  to  the 
ostensible   marks  of  distinction   between 
themselves  and  others; — and  what  wider 
distinction,  they  think,  can  possibly  be  as- 
sigtied,  than  that,  which  obtains  between 
the  upright  or  the'kind-hearted;  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ungenerous  or  dishoneist,  on 
the  other  ?    Now,  what  we  propose,  in  the 
following  discourse,  is  to  lead  them  to  look 
a  little  farther, — and  then  they  wiil  see  at 
least  one  point  of  similarity  between  these 
two  classes,  the  want  of  one  common  ingre- 
dient with  both,  and  which  attaches  to  each 
of  them  a  great  moral  defect,  that  can  only 
be  repaired  by  one  and  the  same  application. 
It  is  well  when  we  can  find  out  an  accor- 
dancy  between  the  actual  exhibition  of  hu-* 
man  nature  on  the  field  of  experience,  and 
the  representation  that  is  given  of  this  na- 
ture on  the  field  of  revelation.    Now,  the 
Bible  every  where  groups  the  individuals 
of  our  species,  into  two  general  and  dis- 
tinct classes,  and  assigns  to  each  of  them  its 
appropriate  designation.    It  tells  us  of  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  and  of  the  vessels  of 
mercy ;  of  the  travellers  on  a  narrow  patk 
and  on  a  broad  way;  of  the  children  of  this 
world,  and  the  children  of  light ;  and,  lastly, 
of  men  who  are  carnally  minded,  and  men 
who  are  spiritually  minded.    It  employe 
these  terms  in  a  meaning  so  extensive,  that 
by  each  couplet  of  them  it  embraces  all  in- 
dividuals.  There  is  no  separate  number  of 
persons,  forming  of  themselves  a  neutral 
class,  ami  standing  without  the  limits  of  the 
two  others.    And  were  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive, that  human  nature,  as  it  exists  at  pi'e- 
sent  in  the  world,  were  laid  in  a  map  before 
us,  you  would  see  no  intermediate  ground 
between  the  two  classes  which  are  thus  con- 
trasted in  the  Bible, — ^but  these  thrown  into 
two  distinct  regions,  with  one  clear  and 
vigorous  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 
We  often  read  of  this  line,  and  we  oilcn 
read  of  the  transition  ft'om  the  one  to  the 
other  side  of  it.    But  there  is  no  trace  of 
any  middle  department  to  be  met  with  in 
the  New  Testament.    The  alternative  has 
only  two  terms,  and  ours  must  be  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them.    And  as  surely  as  a 
day  is  coming,  when  all  the  men  of  our  as- 
sembled world  shall  be  found  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  ^he  throne  of  judg- 
ment— so  surely  do  the  carnal  and  the 
spiritual  regions  of  human  nature,  stand 
apart  from  each  other;  and  all  the  mea 
who  are  now  living  on  the  surface  of  th^ 
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world,  ate  to  be  found  on  the  right,  or  oh 
the  wrong  side,  uf  the  line  of  demarcation* 

We  cannot  conceife^then,  a  question  of 
mightier  interest,  than  ibemtuation  of  Uus 
line. — a  line  which  takee  ii»  own  steady 
and  unfaltering  way  through  the  thousand 
varieties  of  character  that  exist  iathe  world ; 
and  which  reduces  them  all  to  two  great, 
and  awfully  important  divisions.  •  It  marks 
off  one  part  of  the  species  from  the  other. 
We  are  quiie  aware  tbat  the  terms  whieh 
are  employed  to  characterize  the  two  sets 
are  extremely  unfashionable;  and^  what  is 
more,  are  painfully  oflfeosive  to  mafty>  a 
mind,  whose  taste,  aiid-i  whose  habitsi^have 
not  yet  been  brought  under  the  overpow^ 
ering  controul  of  God's  own  message  ex'- 
pressed  in  God's  own  language*  They  ar« 
such  .terms  as  would  be  rejected  with  a  poBi- 
tive  sensation  of  disgust  by  maijiy  a  toot* 
altst,  and  would  be  though!  by  many  more, 
to  impart  the  blemish  of  a  most  hideous  de- 
formity, to  his  eloquent  an(l  philosophical 
pages.  It  is  curious  here. to r observe  how 
much  the  Maker  of  the  human  inkid,  and 
the  mere  observer  of  the  human  mind,  dif- 
fer in  their  views  and  representations' of 
the  same  object.  But  when  told,  on  the 
highest  of  all  authority,  that  to  be  car« 
Bally  minded  is  df  ath,  and  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace,  we  aro (Compelled 
to  acknowledge  with  a -feeling >of  earnest- 
ness,  greater  thf.n  mere  curiosity  oah  in- 
spire, that  the  applieaUon  of  these  terms^ 
is  a  question  of  all  others  ihe  most  deeply 
affecting  to  the  fears  and  the  wishes  of  hu- 
manity. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  question,  let 
me  attempt  to  bring  a  succession  of  eharao- 
ters  before  you,  most  of  which  must  have 
met  your  own  distinct  asd  familiar  obser-* 
vation ;  and  of  which,  while  exceedingly 
various  in  their  complexion,  we  hope  to 
succeed  in  convincing  you,  that  the  love  of 
God,  at  least,  .s  not  in  them.  If  this  can 
be  made  out  against  thera,  it  maiy  be  con- 
sidered as  expertmentally  fixing  to  which 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  humanity  they 
belong.  All  who  love  God,  may  have  bold- 
ness when  they  think  of  the  dayof  judff-« 
ment,  liecause,  like  unto* God,  who  himself 
is. love,  they  will'  be  pronounced  meet  for 
the  enjoyment,  and  the  fellowship  of  him 
through  eternity.  And  they  who  want  tbk 
aflection,  when  they  die  shall  be  turned 
into  hell.  They  shall  be-  found  to  possess 
that  carnal,  mind  which  i»  enmity  agdnst 
God.  So  that  upon  the  sinfle  point  of 
whether  they  possess  •  thier-  love  or  not, 
liinges  the  quebtion  which  I  have  just  now 
started. — a  question  surely  which  it  were 
bettei*  U*T  every  ma^  lo  decide  at  the  bar 
of  eonscienoe  now,  c.'s  it  comes  under  the 
mview  of  that  dread  tribunal  which  is  to 
award  to  him  his  everlasting  habitation. 
'  r.  Let  us  first'  offer  to  your  notice^  a 
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man  living  in  the  grossness  of  animal  in 
dulgeitoe, — a  man,  the  field  of  whose  en- 
joyments is  altogether  sensual, — and  who 
therefore,  •  in  aiBition  to  the  charge  be 
brings  down  upon  hinusdf,  of  directly  vio- 
latmg  the  law  of  God,  is  regarded  by  the 
admirers  of  what  is  tasteful  and  refined  in 
the  human  character,  as  f  loathsome  object 
of  conteaiplation.  Theve  is  something  more 
heve  thaa  mere  wickedness  of  character  to 
excite  the  regret  o/ detestation  of  the^odiy. 
There  is  sordidness  of  character  to  excite  the 
disgust  of  the  elegant.    And  let  us  just  add 
one  feature  more  to^his  portrait  of  deform- 
ity.   Let  u»  suppose  the  man  in  question  Ic 
hav^  so  abandoned  himself  to  the  impulses 
of  selfishness,  that  noieeling  and  no  prin- 
ciple wl^atever,  restrains  Ivim  from  yielding 
to  its  tivnptatipns, — that  to  obtain  the  sra- 
tification  he  is  in  quest  of,  he  can  violate 
all  the  doceoeies^  and  bid  away  from  him 
all  the  tendernesses  of  our  common  hu- 
manity,— that  be  has-  the  hardihood  tn  set 
the  terrors  of  the  civil  law  at  defiance, — 
and  that,  for  the  money  which  ministers  to 
every  earthly  appetite,  he  can  even  go  so 
taa^i  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  h^^^^  againstihe  atrocity 
of  a  murder.    When  we  have  thus  set  be- 
fore you,  the  picture  of  one  feasting  on  the 
prey.of  his  inhuman  robberies,  we  have 
surely  brought  our  description  as  far  down 
in  the  scale  of  character,  as  it  can  well  be 
curled.*   And  we  have  done  so,  on  purpose 
that  you  may  be  at  no  loss  to  asngn  the 
place  which  belongs  to  him.    It  were  a 
monstroussuppositional  together,  thateithor 
the  love  of  gratitude,  or  the  love  of  moral 
esteem  lor  the  Deity^  were  to  be  found  in 
tile  bosom  of  such  a -man.   He,  then,  of  dl 
oCherS)  is  not  spiritual  but  carnal ;  nor  do 
we   anticipate  a  single   dissenting  voice 
wlien  weaay,  that  whatever  be  the  doubts 
and  the  delusions  which  may  prevail  about 
men  of  another  aspect,  the  man  whose 
habits  and  pursuits  have  now  been- sketched 
to  you,  stands  onthe  wrong  side  of  the  ine 
of  deoMffcation. 

We  are  far  from  saving,  that  a  man  of 
such  a  character  as  ^lia  is  of  frequent  oe 
curreaoe  in  society.  We  merely  set  him 
up  as  a  kind  of  starting-post,  for  the  future 
train  of  our  argument  It  is  a  mighty  ad- 
>vantage,  tn  every  discussion,  to  have  a  clear 
and  undisputed  outset^ — and  we  trust,  that, 
if  thus  far  we  have  kept  cordially  by  the 
side  of  each  other,  we  shaH  not  cast  out  by 
ttoe  way,'  in  the  progress  of  our  remaining 
observations. 

II.  Let  us  now  proceed,  then,  to  detach 
one  offensive  feature  from  the  character  o. 
him,  whom  we  have  thus  set  before  you, 
as  a  compound  of  many  abominations. 
Let  us  leave  entire  all  his  dishonesty,  and 
all  his  devotedness  to  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
but  soften  and  transform  his  heart  to  such 
a  degjpee^  that  he  would  recoil  from  the 
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perpetration  of  a  murder.  This  is  a  differ- 
ent ^rtrait  from  the  one  which  we  formerly 
exhibited^  There  is  in  it  an  instinctive 
horror  at  an  act  of  violence,  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  other;"— and  the  question  wq. 
have  now  to  put,  is^  Has  the  man  who  Qwaa 
this  improved  repre^ntation,  become,  on 
this  single  difference,  a  spiritual  man?  We 
answer  this  question  by  another.  Is  the 
difference  that  we  have  now  assigned  to 
him,  due  to  the  love  of  God,  or  to  such  a 
principle  of  loyal  subjection  to  his  authority, 
as  this  love  is  sure  to  iengeuder  ?  You  wiU 
not  call  him  spiritual  -from  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  a  feeling  which  would  rise  spon- 
taneously in  his  heart,  even  though«the 
Father  of  spirits  were  never  .thought  of.. 
We  apfieal  to  your  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  you,  if  the.  heart  do  not 
experience  the  movement  ot  many  a  con- 
stitutional feeling,  altogether .  unaccompa- 
nied by  any  reference  of  the  mind,  to  the 


HI.  All  this:may  be  looked  upon,  as  toe 
indisputable  for  .argument.  And  yet  it  is 
the  very  principle  which,  if  carried  to  its 
.(air  extent,  and  brought  faithfully  home  to 
the  consciemBe,  would  serve  to  convince  of 
ungodliness,  the  vast  majority  of  this  world's 
generatiQnia;,  If  a  natural  recoil  from  mur- 
der,  may  be  experienced  »y  the  bosom,  in 
which  there  exists  no.  love  to  God, — why 
may  not  this  natural  recoil  be  carried  still 
farther,  and  yet  the  love  of  God  be  just  as 
absent  from  the  bosom  as  before  1  There  are 
other  dishonesties,  of  a  far  less  outrageous 
cliaracter,  than  that  by  which  you  would 
commit  an  act  of  depredation ;  and  other 
cruelties  far  less  enormous,  than  that  by 
which  you  would  imbrue  your  hand  in  an 
other's  blood,r— which  still  the  generality  oi 
men  would  revolt  from  constitutionally, 
and  that,  too,  without  tlie  movement  of  any 
affectio|i  for  their  God,  or  even  so  much  as 
any  thought  of  him.  We  have  only  to  con- 


love,  or  to  the  character,  or  even  to  the  .  ceive  the  softening  of  a  further  trausforma- 


existence  of  God.  Are  you  not  quite  sen- 
sible, that  though  the  idea  oi  a  God  lay  in 
a  state  of  dormancy  for  hours  and  for  days 
together,  many  of  the  releatings  of  nature 
would,  in  the  meanwhile,  remain  with  you?, 
For  the  preservation  and  the  order  of  so- 
ciety, Grod  has  been  kind  enough  to  implant 
in  the  bosom  of  man,  many  a  natural  pre- 
dilection, and  many  a  natural  horror,-r-of 
which  he  feels  the  operation,  and  the  people 
9f  his  neighbourhood  enjoy  the  advantage 
at  the  very  time  that  one  and  all  of  them, 
unmindiVil  of  God,  are  walking  in  the  coun- 
sel of  their  own  hearts,  and  after  the  sight 
of  their  own  eyes.  He  has  done  the  same 
thing  to  the  inferior  animals.  He  has  en^ 
dowed  them  with  a  principle  of  attachment 
to  their  of&pring,  in  virtue  of  which,  they, 
generally  speaking,  would  recoil  from  the 
murder  of  their  young  with  as  determined 
an  abhorrence,  as  you  would  do  from  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-creature.  Ypu  would 
not  surely  say  of  the  irrational  instinct, 
that  because  amiable,  or  useful,  or  pleasing 
to  contemplate,  there  is  any  thing  spiritual 
in  the  impulse  it  communicates.  Then  do 
not  offer  a  violence  both  to  Scripture  and 
philosophy,  by  confounding,^  jn  the.  mind 
»f  man,  principles  which  are  distinct  from 
each  other.  Do  not  say,  that  ha  is  spiritual, 
merely  because  he  is  moving  in  oliedience 
to  bis  constitutional  tendencies.  Do  not 
say,  that  he  is  not  carnal,  while  all  that  he 
has.  done,  or  abstained  from  doing,  may  be 
done  or  abstained  from,  though  he  lived 
without  God  in  the  world.  And  go  not  to 
infer,  whde  the  pleasures  of  sense.  ai£  the 
idols  of  his  every  affection,  that  becaiise  he 
would  shudder  to  purchase  them,  at  the 
expence  of  another's  blood,  be,  on  that 
single  account,  may  be  looked  on  as  a 
spiritual  man,  and  as  standing  on  the  right 
ttde  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 


tion,  to  take  place  on  the  man  with  whom 
we  set  out  at  the  begiiming  of  our  argu- 
ment; and  he  may  thus  become,  like  the 
man  we  read  of  in  the  parable,  who  look 
comfort  to  himself  in  the  security,  that  he 
had  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  not^harged  either  with 
violence  or  idishonestySn  the  acquirement 
of  them.    H^  is  charged  with  nothing  but 
a  devoted  attachment  to  wealth,  and  to  tlie 
pleasures  which  that  wealth  can  purchase. 
And  yet,  what  an  awful  leckoning  did  he 
come  under !    Ue  seems  to  have  been  Just 
such  a  man  as  we  can  oe  at  no  loss  to  meet 
with  every  day  in  the  rtmge  of  our  iiimi- 
liar  acquaintances,— enjoying  themselves  in 
easy  and  comfortable  abundance ;  but  at  an 
obvious  and  unquestionable  distance  from 
any  thing  that  can  be  calk-d  atrocity  of 
character.    There  is  not  one  of  them,  per- 
haps, who  would  not  recoil  from  an  act  of 
barbarity;. and  who  would  not  be  n]oved 
with  honest  indignatio.n,  at  the  tale  of  pcr- 
4dy,  or  of  .violence.    They  live  in  a  placid 
(Bourse  of  luxury,  and  good  humour;  and 
we  are  far  from  charging  them  with  any 
thmg  which  the  world  calls  monstrous,— 
when  .we  say,  that  the  Father  of  spirits  is 
unminded,  and  unregarded  by  them,  and 
that  the  ffood  Uiingsof  the  world  are  their 
gods.  .  If  it  he  a  vain  superfluity  of  argu- 
ment to. prove,.. that  a  man  may  not  be 
spiritutd)  and  yet  be  endowed  wjth  such  a 
degree  of  natural  .tenderness,  as  to  recoi) 
from. the  perpetration  of  a  murder, — then 
it  is  equally  ipdisputahle^  that  a  n.an  mav 
not  be  spiritual,  thovgh  endowed  with  sucn 
a  degree  of  natural  tenderness,  as  to  recgil 
from  many  leaser  act^  of  cruelty,  or  in 
justice.    In  other  words,  he  may  be  a  verjf 
fair  ^very-day  character;  and  if  it  be  so 
sure  a  nrinciple,  that  a  man  may  not  be  a 
murdereA,  and  yet  be  carnal,  then  let  one 
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and  all  of  you  look  well  to  your  own  ae- 
curiiy ;  for  it  is  the  very  principle  which 
might  be  employed,  to  shake  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary  men,  out 
of  the  secui-ity  in  which  they  have  en- 
trenched themselves. 

IV.  But  to  proceed  in  this  work  of  trans- 
formation. Let  us  now  conceive  a  stUl 
more  exquisite  softening  of  affection  and 
tenderness,  to  be  thrown  over  the  whole  of 
our  imaginary  character.  We  thus  make 
another  step,  and  another  departure,  from 
the  original  specimen.  By  the  first  step, 
the  mind  is  made  to  feel  a  kmd  of  revolting, 
at  the  atrocity  of  a  murder ;  and  the  cha- 
racter ceases  to  be  monstrous.  By  the 
second,  the  mind  is  n^ade  to  share  in  all 
the  corrimon  antipathies  of  our  nature,  to 
what  is  cruel  and  im feeling ;  and  it  is  thus 
wrought  up  to  the  average  of  character 
which  obtains  in  society.  By  the  third 
step  the  mind  is  endowed  with  the  wanner 
and  more  delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature, 
and  thus  rises  to  a  more  exalted  place  in 
the  scale  of  character.  It  becomes  posi- 
tively amiable.  You  look  to  him,  who  owns 
all  these  graceful  sensibilities,  even  as  the 
Saviour  looked  unto  the  young  man  of  the 
gospels,  and,  like  the  Saviour,  you  love  him. 
Who  can.  in  fact,  re^in  from  doing  homage 
to  such  a  lovely  exhibition  of  all  that  is 
soothing  in  humanity;  and  whether  he  be 
employed  in  mingling  his  tears,  and  his 
charities,  with  the  unfortunate,  or  in  shed- 
ding a  gentle  lustre  over  the  retirement  of 
his  own  family,  even  orthodoxy  herself, 
stern  and  unrelenting  as  she  is  conceived 
to  be,  cannot  find  it  in  her  heart  to  frown 
upon  him.  But,  feeling  is  one  thing,  and 
truth  is  another  i  and  when  the  question  is 
put,  Do  all  these  sensibilities,  heightened 
and  adorned  as  they  are,  on  the  upper  walks 
jf. society,  constitute  a  spiritual  man? — it 
is  not  by  a  sigh,  or  an  aspiration  of  tender- 
ness, that  we  are  to  answer  it.  We  are 
put  m  a  cool  exercise  of  the  understand- 
ing ,  and  we  cannot  close  it  against  the  fact, 
that  itW  these  feelings  may  exibt  apart  from 
the  love  of  God,  and  apart  from  the  reli- 
gions principle, — that  the  idea  of  a  God 
may  be  expunged  from  the  heart  of  man, 
Hnd  yet  that  heart  be  still  the  seat  of  the 
*jame  constitutional  impulses  as  ever, — that 
in  reference  to  the  realities  of  the  unseen 
and  spiritual  world,  the  mind  inay  be  an 
entire  blank,  and  there,  at  the  same  time, 
be  room  in  it  for  the  plaj*  of  kindly  and  be- 
nevolent emotions.  We  commit  these  truths 
to  your  own  experiencpj  and  if  carried  faith- 
fully to  the  conscience,  they  may  chase  away 
another  of  the  delusions  which  encompass 
it.  There  is  no  fear  of  me,  for  I  have  a 
feeling  heart,  is  a  plea  which  they  put  a 
decisive  end  to.  Tnis  feeling  heart,  if  un- 
acconipanied  by  any  sense  of  God,  is  no 
setter  evidence  of  a  spiritual  man,  than  is  I 


the  circulation  of  the  biood.  We  are  far  froir 
refusing  it  the  homage  of  our  tendeniesA.  W< 
feel  a  love  to  it,  but  we  will  not  make  a  lie 
about  it.  We  can  make  no  more  of  it,  than 
Scripture  and  experience  enable  us  to  do. 
And,  if  it  be  true,  that  a  man's  heart  ma> 
be  the  habitual  seat  of  kind  affections,  while 
an  affection  for  God  is  habitually  away 
from  it,  if  it  be  true  that  no  man  can  be 
destitute  of  tliis  affection,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  spiritual  man, — if  it  be  true,  that 
he  who  is  not  spiritual,  is  carnal,  and  that 
the  carnally-minded  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God  ; — ^then  the  necessity  lies 
upon  us:  he  is  still  in  the  region  and 
shadow  of  death ;  and  if  he  refuse  the  argu- 
ments and  invitations  of  the  gospel,  calling 
him  over  to  another  region  than  that  which 
he  now  occupy,  he  must  just  be  numbered 
among  those  more  beauteous  wrecks  of  our 
fallen  nature,  which  are  destined  to  perish 
and  be  forgotten. 

V.  But  let  us  go  still  farther.  Let  us 
suppose  the  heart  to  be  furnished,  not 
merely  with  the  finest  sensibilities  of  our 
nature,  but  With  its  most  upright  and 
honourable  t)rinciples.  Let  us  conceive  a 
man  whose  palse  beats  high  with  the  pride 
of  integrity;  whose  every  word  carries 
security  along  with  it;  whose  faithfulness 
in  the  walks  of  business  has  stood  the  test 
of  many  fluctuations;  who,  amid  all  the 
varieties  of  his  fortune,  has  nobly  sustained 
fne  glories  of  an  untainted  character ;  and 
whom  we  see  by. the  salutations  of  the 
market-place,  to  be  acknowledged  and  re- 
vered by  all,  as  the  most  respectable  of  the 
citizens.  Now,  which  of  the  two  great  re- 
gions of  human  character  shall  we  make  him 
to  occupy?  This  question  depends  upon 
another.  May  alf  this  manly  elevation  of 
soul,  and  of  sentiment,  stand  disunited  in 
the  same  heart,  with  the  influence  of  the 
auth6rity  of  God,  or  with  that  love  of  God 
which  is  the  keeping  of  his  commandments? 
The  discerning  eye  of  Hume  saw  that  it 
could ;  and  he  tells  us  that  natural  honesty 
of  temper  is  a  better  security  for  the  faith- 
fulness of  a  man's  doings,  than  all  the  au- 
thority of  religious  principle  over  him.  Wc 
deny  the  assertion ;  but  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  principles  on  which  it  pro- 
ceeds, is  indisputable.  There  is  a  principle 
of  honour,  apart  in  the  human  mind  alto- 
gether, from  any  reference  to  the  realities 
of  a  spiritual  world.  It  varies  in  tho  ii- 
tensity  of  its  operation.  With  different  indi- 
viduals. It  has  the  chance  of  being  more 
entire,  when  kept  aloof  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  poverty :  and  therefore  it  is,  that 
we  more  frequently  meet  with  it  in  the 
upper  and  middling  classes  of  life.  And 
we  can  conceive  it  so  strong  in  its  original 
influence,'  or  so  grateful  to  the  possessor 
from  the  (elevating  consciousness  whiek 
goes  along  with  it,  or  so  nourished  by  thi 
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v^oice  of  an  applaading  world,  as  to  throw 
&U  the  glories  of  a  romantic  chivalry  over 
the  character  of  him,  with  whom  God  is  as 
much  unthought  of,  as  he  is  unseen.  We 
are  far  from  refusing  our  admiration.  But 
we  are  saying,  that  the  Being  who  brought 
this  noble  specimen  of  our  nature  into 
existence;  who  fitted  his  heart  for  aU  its 
high  and  generous  emotions ;  who  threw  a 
theatre  around  him  for  the  display  and  ex- 
ercise of  his  fine  moral  accomplishments ; 
who  furnished  each  of  his  admirers  with  a 
heart  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  a  voice  to 
pour  into  his  ear  the  flattering  expression  of 
It ; — the  Being  whose  hand  upholds  and  per- 
petuates the  whole  of  this  illustrious  exhi- 
bition, may  all  the  while  be  forgotten,  and 
unnoticed  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence. 
We  are  merely  saying,  that  the  man  whose 
heart  is  occupied  with  a  sentiment  of 
honour,  and  is  at  the  same  time  unoccu- 
pied with  a  sense  of  Him,  who  is  the  first 
and  greatest  of  spiritual  bein^  is  not  a 
spiritual  man.  But,  if  not  spiritual,  we  are 
told  in  the  Bible,  that  there  are  only  two 
terms  in  the  alternative,  and  he  must  be 
carnal :  and  the  God  whom  he  has  disre- 
garded in  time,  will  find,  that  in  the  praises 
and  enjoyments  of  time,  he  has  gotten  all 
his  reward,  and  that  he  owes  him  no  re- 
compense in  eternity. 

We  appeal  to  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
some  years  ago,.,  on  the  subject  of  Africa, 
as  a  living  exemplification  of  the  whole  ar- 
gument. "  Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself," 
says  thcrBible;  and  this  precept,  coming 
with  all  the  force  of  its  religious  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  who  carry  their 
respects  to  the  will  of  a  spiritual  and  un- 
seen God,  have  urged  them  on,  and  with 
noble  effect,  to  the  abolition  of  the  deadliest 
mischief  that  was  ever  let  loose  upon  the 
species.  And  whether  we  look  to  the  Qua- 
kers, who  originated  the  cause,  or  to  him 
who  pioneered  the  cause,  or  to  him  who 
plead  the  cause,  or  to  him  who  has  impreg- 
nated with  such  a  moral  charm,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  his  coimlry,  that  no  human  crea- 
ture can  breathe  of  its  air  without  taking  in 
the  generous  inspiration  of  liberty  along 
with  it, — we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  that  one 
and  all  of  them  speak  the  language,  and 
evince  the  tastes,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
own  their  most  entire  and  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  objects  of  spiritual  men. 
There  is  an  evident  sense  of  religious  duty, 
which  gives  the  tone  of  Christianity,  and 
^throws  the  aspecf  of  sacredness  over  the 
whole  of  their  doings ;  and  the  unbafflea 
perseverance  of  the  many  years  they  had 
to  struggle  with  difficulties,  and  to  spend 
in  the  weariness  of  ever  recurring  disap- 
pointments, bears  striking  proof  to  the  un- 
quenchable energy  of  the  Christian  princi- 
ple within  them.  But  who  can  deny  the 
large  and  important  contributions  which 


came  in  upon  the  cause  from  other  quar 
ters  ?  We  hold  it  quite  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  human  nature,  to  aver,  that  in  this  en- 
lightened countr}',  other  principles  may  have 
lent  their  aid  to  the  cause,  and,  apart  from 
Christianity  altogether,  may  have  sent  a  com- 
manding influence  into  the  hearts  of  some 
of  its  ablest  and  most  eflicient  supporters. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  presence  of  Chris- 
tian principle  to  quell  the  impassioned  fer- 
vour of  our  desires  after  right  objects ;  bul 
the  absence  of  Christian  principle  does  not 
necessarily  extinguish  this  fervour.  When 
we  look  back  to  the  animating  ferment  of 
the  British  public,  on  the  subject  of  Africa, 
we  will  ever  contend,  that  a  feeling  of  obli- 
gation to  a  spiritual  being,  was  the  ingre- 
dient which  set  it  a  going,  and  which  kept 
it  a  going.  But  who  can  deny  the  exist- 
ence, and  the  powerful  operation  of  other 
ingredients  ?  An  instinctive  horror  at  cruel- 
ty, is  a  separate  and  independent  attribute 
of  the  heart,  and  sufficient  of  itself  to  in- 
spire the  deepest  tones  of  that  eloquence 
which  sounded  in  parliament,  and  issued 
from  the  press,  and  spread  an  infection  over 
all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  mus- 
tered around  th»  cause,  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  rallying  population, 
and  gave  such  an  energy  to  the  public 
voice,  that  all  the  resisting  jealousies  and 
interests  of  the  country  were  completely 
overborne; — and  hence  th^  interesting 
spectacle,  of  carnal  and  spiritual  men  lend- 
ing their  respective  entities  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  one  object,  and  securing,  by 
their  success,  a  higher  name  for  Britain  in 
the  world,  than  all  the  wisdom  of  her  coun- 
sels, and  all  the  pride  of  her  victories  can 
ever  achieve  for  her. 

Were  it  our  only  aim  to  carry  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  understand  mg,  there  migfvt 
be  a  danger  in  affirming,  and  urging,  and 
illustrating  to  excess,  the  posilion,  that  we 
want  to  establish  among  you; — and  it 
were,  perhaps,  better,  to  limit  ourselves  to 
one  simple  delivery  of  the  argument.  But 
our  aim  is,  if  possible,  to  affect  the  con- 
science, and  to  accomplish  this  object,  not 
with  one^  bul  with  many  individuals.  And 
when  it  is  reflected,  that  one  developement 
of  the  principle  may  come  home  more  for- 
cibly to  some  man's  experience  than  an- 
other, we  must  beg  to  be  excused  for  one 
recun«nce  more  to  a  topic,  so  pregnant  of 
consequence  to  your  everlasting  interests. 
There  is  a  sadly  meagre  and  frivolous  con- 
ception of  human  sinfulness,  that  is  preva- 
lent amongst  you, — and  it  goes  to  foster 
this  delusion,  that  when  we  look  abroad  on 
the  face  of  society,  we  must  be  struck  with 
the  diversity  of  character  which  obtains 
among  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
Some  there  are,  who,  in  the  estimation  oif 
the  world,  are  execrable  for  their  crimes, 
but  others,  who,  iii  the  same  estimation 
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ftfc  illustrious  for  their  virtues.  In  that 
geneml  mass  of  corruption,  to  which  We 
would  reduce  our  unfortunate  species,  is 
there,  it  may  be  asked,  no  solitary  example 
of  what  is  pure,  and  honourable,  and  love- 
.'y?  Do  we  never  meet  With  trie  charity 
vhich  melts  at  suffering ;  with  the  honesty 
'.vhich  disdains,  and  is  proudly  superior 
to  falsehood ;  with  the  active  beneficence 
which  gives  to  others  its  time  and  its  la- 
bour; with  the  modesty  which  shrinks 
from  notice,  and  gives  all  its  sweetness 
to  retirement ;  with  the  gentleness  which 
breathes  peace  t  j  all,  and  throws  a  beauti- 
ful lustre  over  the  walks  of  domestic  socie- 
ty ?  If  we  find  these  virtues  to  be  some- 
times exhibited,  is  not  this  an  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  sue!)  an  entire,  and 
unmitigated  depravity,  as  we  have  been 
contending  for  ?  Will  it  not  serve  to  re- 
deem humanity  from  that  sweeping,  indis- 
criminate charge  of  corruption,  which  is 
so  often  advanced  against  it,  in  all  the 
pride  and  intolerance  of  orthoaoxy  ?  What 
better  evidence  can  be  given  of  our  love 
to  God,  than  our  adherence  to  his  law? 
And  are  not  the  virtues  which  we  have  just 
now  specified,  part  of  thU  law  ?  Are  not 
they  the  very  virtues  which  his  authority 
requires  of  us,  and  which  imparts  such  a 
charm  to  the  morality  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment? 

Now,  it  csaries  us  at  once  to  the  bottom 
of  this  delusion,  to  observe,  that  thou^  the 
religious  principle  can  never  exist,  without 
the  amiable  and  virtuous  Conduct  of  the 
New  Testament ;  yet,  that  conduct  may,  in 
some  measure,  be  maintained,  without  the 
religious  principle.  A  man  may  be  led  to 
precisely  the  sarfie  conduct,  on  the  impulse 
of  many  different  principles.  He  may  be 
gentle,  because  it  is  a  prescription  of  the 
divine  law : — or,  he  may  be  gentle,  because 
he  is  naturally  of  a  peaceful^  or  indolent 
constitution; — or,  he  may  be  gentle,  be- 
cause he  sees  it  to  be  an  amiable  graceful- 
ness, with  which  he  wishes  to  adorn  his 
own  character ; — or,  he  may  be  gentle,  be- 
cause it  is  the  ready  way  of  perpetuating 
the  friendship  of  those  around  him ; — or, 
he  may  be  gentle,  because  taught  to  ob- 
serve it,  as  a  part  of  courtly  and  fashiona- 
ble deportment, — and  what  was  implanted 
by  education,  may  come,  in  time,  to  be 
confirmed,  by  habit  and  experience.  Now, 
it  is  only  under  the  first  of  these  principles, 
that  there  is  any  religion  in  gentleness. 
The  other  principles  may  produce  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  this  virtue,  and 
much  even  of  its  inward  complacency,  and 
yet  be  as  distinct  from  the  religious  princi- 
ple, as  they  are  distinct  from  one  another. 
To  infer  the  strength  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple, from  the  taste  of  the  human  mind 
for  what  is  graceful  and  lovely  in  charac- 
ter, would  just  be  as  preposterous,  as  to  in- 


fer it  from  the  aAniration  of  a  fhie  picture 
or  a  cultivated  landscape.  They  are  no4 
to  be  confounded.  The)"  occupy  a  differ- 
pnt  place,  even  in  the  classiricalions  of  phi- 
losophy. We  do  not  deny,  that  tlie  admi- 
ration of  what  is  fine  in  character,  is  a 
principle  of  a  higher  order,  than  a  taste  foi 
the  sensualities  of  the  epicure.  But  they, 
one  and  all  of  them,  stand  at  a  wide  dis- 
tance' from  the  religious  principle:  and 
whether  it  be  taste,  or  temper,  or  the  love 
of  popularity,  or  the  high  impulse  of  hon- 
ourable feeling,  or  even  the  love  of  truth, 
and  a  natural  principle  of  integrity, — the 
virtues  in  question  may  be  so  unconnected 
with  religion,  as  to  flourish  in  the  world, 
and  be  rewarded  by  its  admiration,  even 
though  God  were  expunged  from  the  be- 
lief, and  immortality  from  the  prospects, 
of  the  species. 

The  virtues,  then,  to  which  the  enemies 
of  our  doctrine  make  such  a  confident  ap- 
peal, may  have  no  force  whatever  in  the 
argument, — because,  properly  speaking, 
they  may  not  be  exemplifications  of  the 
religious  principle.  If  you  do  what  is  vir- 
tuous, because  God  tells  you  so,  then,  and 
then  only,  do  you  give  us  a  fair  example 
of  the  authority  of  religion  over  your  prac- 
tice. But,  if  you  do  it  merely  because  it 
is  lovely,  because  it  is  honourable,  or  be- 
cause it  is  a  fine  moral  accomplishment, — 
we  will  not  refuse  the  testimonv  of  our  ad- 
miration,  but  we  cannot  submit  to  such 
an  error,  either  of  conception,  gr  of  lan- 
guage, as  to  allow  that  there  is  any  reli- 
gion in  all  this.  These  qualities  have  our 
utmost  friendship ;  and  we  give  the  most 
substantial  evidence  of  this,  when,  instead 
of  leaving  them  to  their  own  solitary  claims 
upon  the  human  heart,  we  call  in  the  aid 
of  religion,  and  support  ihem  by  its  autho- 
rity: "Whatsoever  things  are  pure,  or  love- 
ly, or  honest,  or  of  good  report;  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
of  these  things."  But  we  will  not  admit, 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  be.  ^g 
lovely,  supersedes  the  authority  of  religion; 
nor  can  we  endure  such  an  injustice  to  the 
Author  of.  all  that  is  graceful,  both  in 
nature  and  morality,  as  that  the  native 
charms  of  virtue  should  usurp,  in  our  ad- 
miration, the  place  of  God — of  him  who 
gave  to  virtue  all  its  charms,  and  formed  thf 
heart  of  man  to  love  and  to  admire  them. 

Be  not  deceived,  then,  into  a  rejection  of 
that  doctrine  which  foNns  the  great  basi* 
of  a  sinner^s  religion,  by  the  specimens  of 
moral  excellence  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  society;  or  by  the  praise  which  youi 
own  virtues  extort  from  an  applauding 
neighbourhood.  Virtue  may  exist,  and  in 
such  a  degree  too,  as  to  constitute  it  a  love- 
ly object  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  but  If 
there  be  in  it  no  reference  of  the  mind  to 
the  will  of  God,  there  is  no  religion  in  li 
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Such  virtue  a«  ttuflhas  its  leward  in  it8in»> 
tural  consequences,  in  the  admiration  of 
otliers,  or  in  the  delights  of  oonseious'satis- 
fifetion^  But  we  cannot  see  why  Ood  will 
reward  it  in  the  capacity  of  ycur  master, 
when  his  service  was  not  the  prinetple  of 
it,  and  you  were  therefore  not*  acting  at  all 
the  part  of  a  servant  to  hini,-^or  do  we 
see  how  he  can  reward  •it  in  the  capacity 
of  your  judge,  when,  in  \Jttb  whole  proeesa 
of  virtuous  feeling,  and  virtuooa  sentiment,' 
and  virtuous  conduct,  you  carried  in  your 
heart  no  reference  whatever,  for  a' single 
moment,  to  him  as  your  lawgiver.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  many  siN^<examM 
pies  of  virtue  in  the  world ;  but  then  wie'in^ 
sist  upon  it,  that  they  cannot  be  put  domm 
to  the  account  of  religion*  They  often 
may,  and  actually  do,  exist  in  a  state  of 
entire  separation  from  the  religious  princi- 
ple ;  and  in  that  case,  they  go  no  farther 
than  to  prove  that  your  taste  is  unvitiated,> 
that  your  temper  is  amiable,  tliat  your  so- 
cial dispositions  promote  the  peaee  and 
welfare  of  society;  and  they  will  be  re- 
warded with  its  approbation.'  Now,  it'ts 
well  tliat  you  act  your  part  as  a  member  of  • 
society;  and  r^igion,  by  midting  tbi9 one 
of*its  injunctions,  gives  us  the  very  best 
security,  that  wherever  its  influence  pre- 
vails, it  wiU  be  done  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  But  the  poin^t  we  labour  to  im- 
preas  is,  that  a  man  may  be  what  we  all 
undeistand  by  a  good  member  of  society, 
without  the  authority  of  Crod,  as'his  legis- 
ator,  being  either  recognized  or  acted  upon. 
We  do  not  say  that  his  error  lies  in  being 
A  good  member  of  society.  This,  though 
only  a  circumstance  at  present,  is  a  very 
fortunate  one.  The  error  lies  ill  his  having 
discarded  .the  authority  of  Gk)d,  or  rather, 
in  his  never  having  admitted- the: influence 
of  that  authority  over  his  heart,  or  his 
practice.  We  want  to  guard  him  against 
the  ctelusion,  that  the  principle  whidi  he 
has,  can  ever  be  accepted  as  a  substitute 
for  the  principle  he  has  not,*— or,  that  the 
very  highest  sense  of  duty,  which  his^situ^ 
atton  as  a  member  of  society,  impresses 
upon  his  feelings,  will  ever  be  received-  as 
an  atonement  for  wanting  thait  sense  of 
ftuty  to  God,  which  he  ou^t  to  fed  in  tiie 
far  more  exalted  capacity  of  his  serratit, 
and  candidate  for  his  approbstion.*  'We 
«tand  on  the  high  ground^  that  he  is" the 
subject  of  the  A]mighty,-*-nor  shall  we 
shrink  from  declaring  the  whole  extent  of 
the  prmciple.  Let  his  path  in  society  be 
dver  so  illustrious,  by  the  virtues  which 
4dorn  it ;  let  every,  word,  and  every  per- 
formance, be  as  honourable  as  a  pmid 
Mnse  of  integrity  can  marke  it ;  let  the  sa» 
lutations  of  the  market-place  mark  him  out 
as  the  most  respectable  of  the  citisens; 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  thousand  families 


world-:  If  ithe  ador  in  this  Splendid  exhi 
bition,  carry  in  his  mind  no  reference  ic 
tiM  authority  of  God,  we  do  not  hesitate  tc 

Sronoonce  him  unworth)',>*-nor  shall  aL 
le  execrations  of  generous,  but  mistaken 
principle^  deler  us  from  putting  forth  our 
hand  to  strip  him  of  his  honours.  What 
is  the  world  to  gaze  m  admiration  on  this 
line  spectacle  of  virtue;  and  are  we  to  be 
told  that  the  Being,  who  gave  such  facul- 
ties to  one  of  his  children,  and  provides 
the'theaire  for  their  exercise, — that  the  Be- 
ing, who  called  this  moral  scene  into  ex^ 
istence,  and  gave  it  all  its  beauties, — thai 
he  is  to  tm  lioiigotten*  and  neglected  as  of 
ne  consequence  I  '  Shall  we  ^ive  a  deceit* 
fill  hwti^  to  the  virtues  of  him  who  is  un-' 
mindfdl  df  his  Ood,--^and  with  all  the 
grandeur  of  eternity  before  us,  can  we 
turn  io  admire*  those  short-lived  exertions, 
which 'only  E^ied  a  fleeting  brilliancy  pver 
ar paltry  and  perishable  scene?  It  is  true, 
that'  he  who  is  counted  fhithful  in  little 
will  also  be  counted  faithful  iiii  much ;  and 
when  God  is  the  principle  of  his  fidelity,- 
the  very  humblest  wishes  of  benevolence 
will  be  rewaniedi  But  its  most  splendid 
exertions  without  this  principle,  h«Lve  no 
inheritance  in  heaven.  Human  praise,  and 
homan  eloquence,  may 'acknowledge  it; 
but  the  Disoerner  of  the  heart  never  will. 
The  heart  may  be  the  seat  of  every  amia- 
ble feeling,  and  every  claim  which  comes 
to  it  in  the  shape  of  human  n*iisery  may 
find  a  welcome;  but  if  the  love  of  God  be 
not  there,  it  is  not  right  with  God, — and  he 
who  owns  it,  will  die  in  his  sins:  he  is  in  a 
state  ofimpenitenc3\ 

•  Having  thus  disposed  of  those  vntues 
:  which  exist  in  e  state  of  independence  on 
thp  rdigious  principle,  we  must  be  forced 
to  recur  to  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity, 
in  all  its  original  aggravation.  Man  is  cor- 
rupt, and  the  estrangement  of  his  heart  from 
•Giid,  ifrihe'  decisive  evidence  of  it.  Every 
day  of  his -life  the  flrst  commandment -of- 
the  law  is  trampled  oh, — and  it  is  that  com- 
mandment* on  which  the  atithority  of  the 
whole  is  suspended.  His  best  exertions  are 
unsound  in*  vieh*  very  principle ;  and  as  the 
love  of  God 'reigns  not  within  him,  all  that 
has  usurped  uSe  name  of  virtue,  and  de- 
ceived us  by  its  seihblance^  must  be  a  mock- 
ery artd  a  dehision.  '•  *    ' 

Wei  ^afH' conclude  with  three  obserra^ 
tions:  Fmit,*  th€^  is  nothmg  more  justly 
fitted  to- rtn volt  the  best  Aeelings  of  the  human^ 
heart  against  orthodoxy, '  than  when  any 
thing  is  said  to  its  <deifenfe,  which  tends  to 
mar  the  credit  or  the  lOstre  of  a  moral 
accomplishment  so  lovely  art  benevolence. 
Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  substantial 
benevolence  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found 
apart  from  piety, — and  that  piety  is  but  the 
hypocrisy  of  a  name,  when  benevolence,  m 


ring  the  praises  of  his  beneficence  to  the  all  the  unweariedness  of  its  well  doing,  does 
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not  go  alonff  with  it  Benevolence  may 
make  some  brilliant  exhibitions  of  herself 
without  the  instigation  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple. But  in  these  cases  you  seldom  have 
the  touchstone  of  a  painful  sacrifice, — and 
you  never  have  a  spiritual  aim,  after  the 
good  of  our  imperishable  nature.  It  is  easy 
to  indulge  a  constitutional  feeling.  It  is 
easy  to  make  a  pecuniary'  surrender.  It  is 
easy  to  move  gently  along,  amid  the  visits 
and  the  attentions  of  kindness,  when  every 
eye  smiles  welcome,  and  the  soft  whispers 
of  gratitude  minister  their  pleasing  reward, 
and  flatter  you  into  the  delusion  that  you 
are  an  angel  of  mercy.  But, give  us  the 
benevolence  of  him,  who  can  ply  his  faithful 
task  in  the  face  of  every  discouraffement, — 
who  can  labour  in  scenes  where  there  is  no 
brilliancy  whatever  to  reward  him, — whose 
kindness  is  that  sturdy  and  abiding  princi- 
ple which  can  weather  all  the  murmurs  of 
mgratitude,  and  all  the  provocations  of  dis- 
honesty,— who  can  find  his  way  thfough 
poverty's  putrid  lan'^  and  depravity's  most 
nauseous  and  disgusting  receptacles, — who 
can  maintain  the  uniform  and  placid  tem- 
per, within  the  secrecy  of  his  own  home, 
and  amid  the  irksome  annoyances  of  his 
own  family, — who  can  endure  hardships 
as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ  Jesus, — whose  hu* 
manity  acts  with  as  much  vigour  amid  the 
reproach,  and  the  calumny,  and  the  con- 
tradiction of  sinners,  as  when  soothed  and 
softened  by  the  poetic  accompaniment  of 
weeping  orphans  and  interesting  cottages, — 
and,  above  all^  who  labours  to  convert  sin- 
ners, to  subdue  their  resistance  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  to  spiritualize  them  into  a  meetness 
for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints.  We  main- 
tain, that  no  such  benevolence,  realizing  all 
these  features,  exists,  without  a  deeply  seated 
principle  of  piety  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it 
Walk  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and,  away 
horn  Christianity,  and  beyond  the  circle  of 
its  influences,  there  is  positively  no  such 
benevolence  to  be  found.  The  patience,  the 
meeknea^  the  difficulties  of  such  a  benevo> 
lence,  cannot  be  sustained  without  the  in- 
fluence of  a  heavenly  principle, — and  when 
all  that  decks  the  theatre  of  this  world  is 
withdrawn,  what  else  is  there  but  the  mag- 
nificence of  eternity^  to  pour  a  glory  over 
its  path,  and  to  minister  encouragement  in 
the  midst  of  labours  unnoticed  by  human 
eve,  and  unrewarded  by  human  testimony? 
Even  the  most  splendid  enterprizes  of  be- 
nevolence, which  the  world  ever  witnessed, 
can  be  traced  to  the  operation  of  what  the 
world  laughs  at,  as  a  quakerish  and  metho- 
distical  piety.  And  we  appeal  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  still  nobler 
abolitiim  of  vice  and  ignorance,  which  is 
now  accomplishing  amongst  the  uncivilized 
countries  of  the  earth,  for  the  proof,  that 
jn  tfood  will  to  men,  as  well  as  glcry  to 
^oOi  they  are  the  men  of  piety  who  bear 


away  the  palm  of  superiority  and  of  tri- 
umph. 

But,  Secondly,  If  all  Scripture  and  aA 
observation,  are  on  the  side  of  our  Xeit 
should  not  this  be  turned  by  each  of  us  InU 
a  personal  concern  7  Should  it  not  be  taken 
up,  and  pursued,  as  a  topic  in  which  we  all 
have  a  deep  individual  interest  ?  Should  it 
not  have  a  more  permanent  hold  of  us,  thaa 
a  mere  amustng^eeneral  speculation  ?  Are 
not  prudence,  and  anticipation,  and  a  sense 
of  danger,  all  linked  with  the  conclusion  we 
have  attempted  to  press  upon  you?  In  one 
word,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  moral 
government  on  the  part  of  God, — if  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  the  authority  of  a  high 
and  divine  legislature, — if  there  oe  such  a 
thing  as  a  throne  in  heaven,  and  a  judge  sit- 
ting on  that  throne, — should  not  the  ques- 
tion, What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  come 
with  all  its  big  and  deeply  felt  significancy 
into  the  heart  and  conscience  of  every  one 
of  ns  ?  We  know  that  there  is  a  very  looes 
and  general  security 'upon  this  subject, — that 
the  question,  if  it  ever  be  suggested  at  all, 
is  disposed  of  in  an  easy,  indolent,  and  su- 
perficial wa^,  by  some  such  presumption, 
as  that  God  is  merciful,  and  that  should  be 
enough  to  pacify  us.  But  why  recur  to  aAiy 
presumption,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  question  to  a  settlement,  when,  upon 
this  very  topic,  we  are  favoured  with  an 
authoritative  message  from  God,— when  an 
actual  embassy  has  come  from  him,  and 
that  on  the  express  errand  of  reconcilia 
tion? — when  the  records  of  this  embassy 
have  been  collected  into  a  volume,  within 
the  reach  of  all  who  will  stretch  forth  their 
hand  to  it ; — when  the  obvious  expedient  of 
consulting  this  record  is  before  us?  And 
surely,  if  what  God  says  of  himself,  is  of 
higher  signification  than  what  we  think 
him  to  be,  and  if  he  tell  us  not  merely  that 
he  is  merciful,  but  that  there  is  a  particular 
way  in  which  he  chooses  to  be  so ; — nothing 
remains  for  us  but  submissively  to  learn 
that  way,  and  obediently  to  go  along  with 
it  But  he  actually  tells  us,  that  there  is  no 
other  name  given  under  heaven,  whereby 
man  can  be  saved,  but  the  name  of  Jesus. 
He  tells,  that  it  is  only  in  Christ,  that  he 
has  reconciled  the  world  unto  himself.  He 
tells  us,  that  our  alone  redemption  is  in  him 
whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,*— that  he  might 
be  jusl^  while  the  justifier  of  him  who  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus ; — and  surely,  we  must  either 
give  up  the  certainty  of  the  record,  or  count 
these  to  be  faithful  sayings,  and  worthy  of 
all  acceptation. 

Lastly,  The  question  may  occur,  after 
having  established  the  fact  of  human  cor- 
ruption, and  recommended  a  simple  acqui- 
escence in  the  Saviour  for  forgiveness,  What 
becomes  of  the  corruption  after  this  ?  Musi 
we  just  be  doing  with  it  as  an  obstii  '^e 
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peculiarity  of  our  nature,  beaririff  down  all 
5>ur  powers  of  resistance,  and  making  every 
struggle  with  it  ho{>ele8s  and  unavailing? 
For  the  answer  to  this  question,  we  commit 
you,  as  before,  to  the  reccnrd.  He  who  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  a  new  creature.  Sin  has  no 
lOnger  dominion  over  him.  That  very  want 
which  constituted  the  main  violence  of  the 
disease,  is  made  up  to  him.  He  wanted  the 
love  of  God ;  and  this  K>ve  is  shed  abroad  in 
his  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost  He  wanted 
the  love  of  his  neighbour ;  but  God  enters 
into  a  covenant  with  him,  by  which  he  puts 
this  law  in  his  heart,  and  writes  it  in  his 
mind.  The  spirit  is  given  to  them  who  ask 
it  in  faith,  and  the  habitual  prayer,  of,  Sup- 
port me  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,-*- 
or.  Carry  me  in  safety  through  this  trial  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  principles, — is  heard 
with  acceptance,  and  answered  with  power. 
Thq  power  of  Christ  is  made  to  rest  on  those 
who  look  to  him ;  and  they  will  find  to  be 
their  experience  what  Paul  found  to  be  his, — 
they  will  be  able  to  do  all  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  them.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion we  have  to  put  is, — Tell  us,  if  all  this 


sound  strange,  and  n\3r8terM)a8,  and  fureign 
to  the  general  style  of*  your  conceptions  1 
Then  be  alarmed  for  your  safety.  1  he 
things  yon  thus  profess  to  be  strange  to  you, 
are  not  the  peculiar  notions  of  one  man,  of 
the  still  more  peculiar  phraseology  of  an- 
other. They  are  the  very  notions  and  the 
very  phraseology  of  the  Bible, — and  you, 
by  your  antipathy  or  disregard  to  them, 
bring  yourselves  under  precisely  the  same 
reckoning  with  God,  that  you  do  with  a  dis- 
tant acquaintance,  whom  you  insult  by  re- 
turning his  letter  unopened,  or  despise,  by 
snifering  it  to  lie  beside  you  unread  and  un- 
attended to.  In  this  indelible  word  of  God, 
you  will  meet  with  the  free  offer  of  forgive- 
ness for  the  past,  and  a  provision  laid  before 
you,  by  which  all  who  make  use  of  it,  are 
carried  forward  to  amendment,  and  pro- 
gressive virtue  for  the  future.  They  are 
open  to  aU,  and  at  the  taking  of  all ;  but  in 
proportion  to  the  frankness,  and  freeness, 
and.  universality  of  the  offer,  will  be  the 
severity  of  that  awful  threatening  to  them 
who 'despise  it  How  shall  they  escape,  if 
they  neglect  so  great  a  salvation  ? 


SERMON  XIII. 
The  natural  Enmiy  of  the  Mmd  against  Crod, 


The 


nuBd  ii  eanity  agaiiMC  God.**— IZomoiu  viiL  /. 


We  should  be  bUnding  ourselves  against 
the  light  of  experience,  did  we  deny  of 
many  of  our  s^uaintances,  that  they  have 
either  brought  into  the  world,  or  have  ac- 
quired, by  a  natural  process  of  education, 
such  a  gentleness  of  temper,  such  a  docility, 
such  a  taste  for  the  amiable  and  ihe  kind, 
sucli  an  honourable  sense  of  integrity,  such 
a  feeling  sympathy  for  the  wants,  and  mia- 
for tunes  of  others,  that  it  would  not  be  easy, 
and  what  is  more,  we  may  venture  to  say, 
from  the  example  of  our  Saviour,  who.  when 
he  looked  to  the  young  man,  lovea  him, 
that  it  would  positively  not  be  right,  to  with- 
.lold  from  them  our  admiratioo  and  our 
tenderness.  Still  it  were  a  violation  of  all 
scriptural  propriety  in  language,  to  say  of 
them  that  they  were  not  carnal,  or  not  car- 
nally minded.  All,  by  the  very  signification 
of  the  terra,  are  carnal,  whose  minds  either 
retain  their  original  constitution,  or  have  un- 
dergone no  other  transforming  process  than 
a  mere  process  of  natural  education.  Some 
minds  are  in  these  circumstances,  more 
agreeable  to  look  upon  than  others,  just  as 
some  faces  are  more  agreeable  than  others, 
to  the  eye.  Each  mind  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar character,  just  as  each  face  has  its  own 
set  of  features,  and  its  own  complexion. 


But  as  all  the  varieties  in  the  latter,  Irom  ex 
Quisite  beauty  to  most  revolting  deformity 
do  not  exclude  from  any,  the  one '  end 
universal  attribute'  of  decay, — so  neither 
may  all  the  constitutional  varieties  in  the 
former,  from  the  most  sordid  to  the  most 
naturally  upright  and  amiable,  exclude  the 
possession  of  some  one  and  universal  at- 
tribute ;  and  it  may  be  the  very  attribute 
assigned  to  nature  in  the  text — even  hostility 
against  God. 

Let  us  first  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
affirmation  of  the  text,  that  the  carnal  mind 
is  enmity  against  Grod, — and  then  shortly 
consider  how  it  is  that^the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  suits  its  applications  to  this  great 
moral  disease. 

I.  It  appears  a  very  presumptuous  at- 
tempt, on  tne  part  of  a  human  interpreter 
when  the  object  which  he  proposes,  and 
which  he  erects  into  a  separate  head  of 
discussion,  is  to  prove  the  assertion  of  the 
text.  Should  not  the  very  circumstance  of 
its  being  the  assertion  of  the  text,  be  proof 
enough  for  you  ?  On  what  better  founda- 
tion can  your  belief  be  laid  than  on  the 
testimony  of  God  ?  and  when  we  come  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  thing  testi- 
fied, is  not  the  bare  fact  of  Oud  being  the 
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iritness  of  it^  •sufficient  ground  for :  its  cre- 
dibility to  rest  upon  ?  Shall  man's  reason- 
ing carry  a  greater  authority  Along  with  it 
than  God's  declaration?  Is  your  faith  to 
depend  on  the  success  or  the  failure  of  his 
argument  1  Whether  he  succeed  ia  esta- 
blishing the  truth  of  the  assertion  or  not, 
upon  independent  reasonings  of  his  own^-r- 
remember  that  by  reading  it  out  in  his  text^ 
be  has  already  come  forward  with  an  ar* 
guraent  more  conclusive  than  any  which 
his  ingenuity  can  devise.  And  yet,  how 
ofteu  do  your  convictions  lie  suspended  on 
the  ability  of  4he  preacher,  and  on  the 
soundness  of  his  demonstrations  7  You  re- 
fuse to  believe  truth,  plainly  set  before  you 
in  the  Bible,  because  the  minister  has  failed 
in  making  out  his  point.  Now,  the  truth 
of  the  point  in  question  may  have  already 
received  its  decisive  settlement,  from  the 
text  delivered  in  your  hearing.  We  may 
try,  and  take  our  own  way  of  bringing  the 
truth  of  your  enmity  against  CM,  close 
and  home  upon  your  consciences.  But,  if 
there  be  truth  in  all  the  sayings  of  the 
Bible,  enough  baa  been  already  said  tann-r 
dermine  the  security  of  your  fanci^  attain- 
ments. It  is  said,  that  m  our  nature  there 
is  a  rooted  and  an  embodied  character  of 
hostility  to  our  Maker.  This  should  make 
the  wisest  and  most  sufficient  among  you 
feel  that  you  are  poor  indeed, — and  let  other 
expedients,  to  press  home  the  melancholy 
truth  fail,  or  be  effectual  as  they  may,  tlWe 
is  surely  enough  to  convince  and  to  alarm 
you. 

But,  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  truth 
of  God,  there  is  such  «  thing  as  what  the 
Apostle  calls  making  that  truth  mahifest  to 
your  consciences.  Your  own  observation 
may  attest  the  very  same  truth j  which  God 
announces  to  you  in  his  Mrord.  And  if  it 
be  a  truth,  respecting  the  state  of  your  own 
heart,  this  agreement  betweeni' what  God 
says  you  are,  and  what  you  find  ytmrselves 
to  be,  IS  often  most  powerfully  instrumental 
in  reclaiming  men  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth,  and  bringing  their  heart  under 
its  influence.  This  is  the  very  argument 
which  compelled  the  faith  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria.  "  Come  and  see  the  man  which 
told  me  a?l  the  things  that  ever  I  did;  is 
not  this  the  Christ  7^  It  Is  the  very  argu- 
ment by  which  many  an  unbeliever  was 
convinced  in  the  Apostle's  days.  The  se- 
crets of  his  heart  were  made  manifest,  and 
60  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  WOr^lpped 
God,  -and  reported  that  God  was  in  thenl, 
of  a  truth.  We  cannot  make  the  assertion 
in  the  text  stronger  than  God  has  mad^  It 
already ",  but  we  may  be  able  to  guide  your 
observations  tr  that  which  is  the  subjectof 
it-i-even  to  your  own  mind.  We  may  lead 
you  to  attend  more  closely,  and  to  view 
more  distinctly,  the  state  of  your  minds, 
than  vou  have  ever  yet  done.   If  your  find- 


ing of  the  mailer  shall  agree  with  God^ 
saying  about  it,  it  may  make  the  tnuh  ol 
the  text  tell  witii  energy  uporf  your  con* 
sciences  ;—^nd  it  were  well  for  one  and  afl 
of  us,  that  we  obtained  a  more  overwheln^- 
ing  sense  of  «ur  necessities  than  we  have 
ever  yet  gotten ;  that  we  saw  ourselves  in 
those  true  .colours  of  deformity  which  r^ 
ally  belong  to  us;  that  the  inveteracy  oC 
our  disease  as  sinners  were  more  known 
and  more  felt  by  us;  that  we  could  lift  up 
the  mantle  of  delusion,  which  the  accom-* 
plishmentsof  nature  throw  over  the  carnal 
miud^  and  by  which  they  spread  a  most 
bewildering  gloss  over  all  the  rebelliousnesa 
and  ingratitude  of  the  inner  man.  Could 
we  but  make  you  feel  your  need  and  your 
helplessness  as  sinnersfi-could  we  chase 
away  from  you  the  pride  and  the  security 
of  your  fancied  attainments ;  could  we  lead 
3R0U  to  mourn  and  be  in  heaviness,  undpr  a 
sense  of  your  aUenattons  and  idolatries^ 
and  risings  of  hatred  against  the  God  who 
created  and  who  sustains  you  ;-^then  might 
we  look  for  the  overtures  of  the  gospel  being 
more  thankfully  listened  to,  more  cordially 
embraced,  more  rejoiced  in  as  the  alone 
suitable  remedy  to  the  wants  and  the  sore- 
nesses of  your  fallen  nature, — then  might 
we  look  for  the  attitude  of  self-<iependence 
being  broken  down,  and  for  all  irust,  and 
all  glorying,  being  transferred  from  our- 
selves, and  laid  upon  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified^ 

It  is  no  proof  of  love  to  God  that  we  do 
many  things,  and  that  too  with  the  willing 
consent  of  the  mind,  the  performance  of 
which  is  agreeable  to  his  law.  If  the  same 
thing  might  be  done  upon  either  of  two 
principles,  then  the  doing  of  it  may  only 
prove  the  existence  of  one  of  these  princi- 
ples, While  the  other  has  no  presence  or 
operation  in  the  mind  whatever.  I  do  not 
steal  j  anch  the  reason  of  it  may  be  either 
that  Move  God,  and  so  keep  his  command-* 
raent^,  or  it  may  be  that  I  have  honourable 
feelings,  and  would  spurn  at  the  disgrare* 
fulness  of  such  an  action.  This  is  only  one 
exaihple,  but  the  bare  statement  of  it  server 
for  a  thoutond  niore.  It  lets  us  in  at  once 
t6  the  d^isive  fact  that  there  are  many 
principles  oP  action  applauded,  and  held 
m  reverence,  and  most  usefiil  to  society, 
and  withal  urging-  us  to  the  performance  of 
what,  in  the  matfer  of  it,  is  agreeable  to  the 
law  of  God,  which  may  have  a  practical 
ascendency  over  a  man  whose  heart  it 
alienated  frota  ^the  love  of  God.  Propose 
the  question  to  iyourself,  Would  not  I  do* 
this  good  thin^,  or  abstain  from  this  evil 
thing,  though ''God  had  no  will  in  this  mat^ 
ter?  If  ySu  would,  then,  put  QOt  down 
what  is-  alltogether  due  to  other  principles 
to  the  principle  of  love  to  God,  or  a  desire 
of  pleasirfig  him.  The  principle  upon  which 
you  ha^e  act  d  may  be  respectable,  and 
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Honourable,  and  amiable.  We  are  not  dis- 
puting all  this.  We  are  only  aaying,  that 
it  IS  not  the  love  of  God;  and  should  we 
hear  any  one  of  you  assert,-  that  I  have 
nothing  to  reproacn  myself  with,  and  that 
I  give  every  body  their  own,  and  that  I 
possess  a  fair  character  in  society,  and  have 
done  nothinff  to  forfeit  it,  and  that  I  have 
my  share  of  generosity,  and  honour,  and 
tenderness,  and  civility,  our  only  reply  is, 
that  this  may  be  very  true.  You  may  have 
a  very  large  share  of  these  and  of  other 
estimable  principles,  but  along  with  the 
possession  of  these  many  things,  you  may 
lack  one  thing,  and  that  one  thing  may  be 
the  love  of  Grod.  An  enlightened  discerner 
of  the  heart  may  look  into  you,  and  say, 
with  our  Saviour  in  the  text,  ^^  I  kpow.  you 
that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you.'' 

It  fs  no  test  whatever  of  your  love  to 
Crod,  (hat  you  tolerate  him,  when  he  calls 
upon  you  to  do  the  things  which  your  na- 
tural principles  incline  you  to  do,  and  which 
you  would  have  done  at  any  raCte.  But 
when  he  claims  that  place  in  your  affec- 
tions which  you  give  to  many  of  the  objects 
of  the  world, — when  he  puts  in  for  that 
share  of  your  heart  which  you  give  to 
wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  reputation  amonir 
men, — then  is  not  God  a  weariness?  an3 
does  not  the  inner  man  feel  inipatience  and 
dislike  at  these  grievous  eiactions;  and  when 
the  will  of  God  thwarts  the  natural  current 
of  your  tastes  and  employments, is  not  God, 
at  the  moment  of  urging  that  will,  with  all 
the  natural  authority  which  belongs  to  him, 
a  positive  offence  to  you  ? 

How  would  you  like  the  visit  of  a  man 
whose  presence  broke  up  some  arrangement 
that  yon  had  set  your  heart  upon ;  or  mar- 
red the  enjoyment  of  some  favourite  scheme 
that  you  were  going  to  put  into  execution? 
Would  not  you liate  the  visit?  and  if  it  were 
oflen  repeated,— if  the  disappomtments  yon 
received  from  this  cause  were  freooeot  and 
perpetual, — if  you  saw  a  systematic  design 
of  thwarting  you  by  these  galling  and  nu- 
merous interruptions,  would  not  you  also 
cordially  hate  the  visitor,  and  give  tlfe  most 
substantial  evidence  of  your  hatred, to(x  by 
shunning  him,  or  shutting  him  out  ?  Pfow, 
is  not  God  j  ust  such  a  visitor  ?  O  how  many 
favourite  schemes  of  enjoyment  would  the 
thought  of  him,  and  of  his  will,  if  faithfully 
admitted  to  the  inner  chambers  of  the  mina, 
put  to  flight !  How  many  fond  calculations 
oe  given  up*  about  the  world,  the  love  of 
which  is  opposite  to  the  love'of  the  Father. 
How  many  trifling  amusements  behooved 
to  be  painfully  surrendered,  if  a  sense  of 
God's  will  were  to  tell  upon  the  conscience 
with  all  the  energy  that  ii  due  to  It.  How 
many  darling  habits  abandoned,  if  the  whole 
man  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
this  imperious  visitor, — how  many*  aflTec- 
tions  torn  away  from  the  objects  on  which 


they  are  now  fastened,  if  his  presence  weic 
at  all  tin(ies  attended  to,  and  he  was  regarded 
wkh  that  affection  which  he  at  all  times 
demands  qf  us ! 

This  may  explain  a  fact,  which  we  fear 
must  come  near  to  the  conscience  of  many 
a  r^pectable  man,  and  that  is,  the  recoil 
which  he  has  often  experienced,  as  if  from 
some  object  of  severe  and  unconquerable 
aversion,  when  the  preacher .  urges  upon 
his  thoughts  some  scriptural  Representation 
either  of  the  wiU  or  the  character  of  God. 
Or  take  this  fact  in  another  way,  and  in 
Vhich  it  presents  itselfj  if  not  more  strik- 
ingly, at  least  more  habitually;  and. that  is, 
the  undeniable  circumstance  of  God  being 
shut  out  of  his  thoughts  for  the  great  ma- 

i'ofity  of  his,  time*  and  him  feeling  the  sj^me 
ind  of  ease  at  the  exdusion,  as  when  he 
shuts  the  door  on  the  most  unwelcome  of  hi«i 
visitors.  The  reason  is,  that  the  inner  man, 
busied  with  other  objects,  would  positively 
be  offended  at  the  intrusion  of  the  thought 
oir  God.  It  is  because,  to  admit  him,  with 
all  his  high  claims  and  spiritual  require- 
ments into  your  mind,  would  be  to  disturb 
Sou  in  the  enjoyment  dlf  objects  which  are 
etter  loved  and  more  sought  after  than  he. 
ft  is  because  your  heart  is  occupied  with 
idols  that  God  is  shnt  out  of  it.  It  is  be- 
cause your  heart  is  after  another  treasure. 
It  is  because  your  heart  is  set  upon  other 
things.  Whether  It  be  wealth,  or  amuse- 
ment, or  distinction,  or  the  ease  and  the 
pleasures  of  life,  we  pretend  not  to  know , 
but  there  is  a  something  which  is  your  god, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  God  of  heaven 
and  earth.  The  Being  who  is  nphokling 
you  all  the  time,  and  in  virtue  of  whose 
preserving  hand,  you  live,  and  think,  and 
^njoy,'  is  all  the  while  unminded  and  unre- 
garded by  you.  You  look  upon  him  as  an 
interruption.  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  the 
argument  what  the  occupation  of  your  heart 
be,  if  it  is  such  an  occupation  as  exchtdes 
God  from  it.  It  may  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  vicious  occupation, — the  pursuits  of 
n  dishonest,  or  the  aebaucheries  of  a  profli- 
gate life, — and,  in  this  case,  the  world  hfis 
no  objection  to  stigmatize  you  with  enmity 
against  God.  Or  it  may  be  what  the  world . 
calls- an  innocent  ocvipation — amusement 
to  make  you  happy,  work  to  earn  a  subsist- 
i^noe,  business  to  establish  a  liberal  provi* 
sion  fbr  your  families.  But  your  f leart  may 
be  so  given  to  it  that  God  is  robbed  of  his 
portion  of  your  heart  altogether.  Or  it  may 
be  what  the  world  calls  an  honourable  0(v 
cupation; — the  pursuit  of  eminence  in  the 
walks  of  science  or  of  patriotism ;  and  still 
there  ma>'  be  an  exclusion,  or  a  hatred  of 
the  God  who  puts  in  for  all  things  being 
done  to  his  glory.  Or  it  may  be  what  the 
wM'ld  calls  an  elegant  occupation,-^even 
that  of  a  mind  enamoured  with  the  taste 
fulnes9  of  literature ;  but  it  may  be  so  ena 
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moured  with  this,  that  the  God  who  created 
your  mind,  and  all  the  tastes  which  are 
within  it,  and  all  the  objects  which  are  with- 
out it,  and  which  minister  to  its  most  ex- 
quisite gratification, — this  Grod,  we  say,  may 
be  turned  away  from  with  a  feeling  of  the 
most  nauseous  antipathy,  and  you  may  give 
the  most  substantial  evidence  of  your  hatred 
to  him,  by  ridding  your  thoughts  of  him  al- 
together. Or^  lastly,  it  may  be  what  the 
world  rails  a  virtuous  occupation,  even  that 
of  a  mind  bustUng  with  the  full  play  of  its 
energies,  among  enterprises  of  charity  and 
plans  of  public  good.  Yet  even  here,  won- 
derful as  you  may  think  it,  there  may  be  a 
total  exclusion  and  forgetfulness  of  God; 
and,  while  the  mind  is  filled  and  gratified 
with  a  rejoicing  sense  of  its  activity  and  its 
usefulness,  it  may  be  merely  delighting  itself 
with  a  constitutional  gratification, — and  God 
the  author  of  that  constitution,  be  never 
thought  of, — or  if  thought  of  aocordmg  to 
the  holiness  of  .his  attributes,  and  the  nature 
of  that  friendship,  opposite  to  the  friendship 
of  the  world,  whrch  he  demands  of  us,  and 
the  kind  of  employment  which  forms  the 
reward  and  the  happiness  of  his  saints  in 
eternity,  even  the  praise  and  the  contem- 
plation of  himself, — if  thought  of,  we  say. 
according  to  this  his  real  character,  ana 
these  the  real  requirements  that  he  lays  upon 
us,— even  the  man  to  whom  the  world  yields 
the  homage  of  virtue  may  think  of  his  God 
with  feelings  of  offensiveness  and  disgust. 

There  is  nothing  monstrous  in  all  this,  to 
tlie  men  of  our  world,  seeing  tliat  they  have 
each  a  share  in  that  deep  and  lurking  un- 
godliness, which  has  both  so  vitiated  our 
nature,  and  so  blinded  all  who  mherit  this 
natuie,  against  a  sense  of  its  enormity.  But 
only  conceive  how  it  must  be  thought  of, 
and  how  the  contemplatipn  of  it  must  be 
felt,  among  those  who  can  look  on  character 
with  a  spiritual  and  intelligent  estimation. 
How  must  the  pure  eye  of  an  angel  be 
moved  at  such  a  spectacle  of  worthless- 
ncss, — and  surely,  in  the  records  of  heaven, 
this  great  moral  peculiarity  of  our  outcast 
race  must  stand  engraven  as  that,  which  of 
all  others,  has  the  character  of  guUt  most 
nakedly  and  most  Essentially  belonging  to 
it  That  the  bosom  of  a  thing  formed  should 
feel  cold  or  indiflferent  to  him  who  formed 
it, — that  not  a  thought  or  an  image  should 
be  so  unwelcome  to  man  as  that  of  his 
Maker,  that  the  creature  should  thus  turn 
round  on  its  Creator,  and  eye  disgust  upon 
him, — that  its  every  breath  should  be  en- 
venomed with  hatred  against  him  who  in- 
spired it,— or,  if  it  be  not  hatred,  but  only 
unconcern,  or  disinclination,  that  even  this 
should  be  the  real  disposition  of  a  fashioned 
and  sustained  be.ng,  towards  the  han^of 
his  Preserver, — there  is  a  a  perversity  mre 
which  time  may  palliate  for  a  season,  but 

hich,  imder  a  universal  reign  of  justice, 


must  at  length  be  brought  out  to  its  ad& 
quate  condemnation,  ^d  on  thai  day 
when  the  earth  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  all  itt 
flatteries  shall  have  subsided,  will  it  be  seen 
of  many  a  heart  that  rejoiced  in  the  ap- 
plause and  friendship  of  this  world,  that, 
alienated  from  the  love  of  God,  it  was  in- 
deed in  the  ^all  of  bitterness,  and  in  the 
bond  of  iniquity. 

Nor  does  it  palliate  the  representation 
which  we  have  now  given,  that  a  God.  in 
the  fancied  array  of  poetic  loveliness — that 
a  God  of  mere  natural  perfection,  and  with- 
out one  other  moral  attribute  than  the  single 
attribute  of  indulgence — that  a  God.  di- 
vested of  all  which  can  make  him  repul- 
sive to  sinners,  and,  for  this  purpose,  shorn 
of  all  those  glories,  which  truth  and  an- 
thority.  and  holiness,  throw  around  his 
character — that  such  a  God  should  be  idol- 
ized at  times  by  many  a  sentimentalist.  It 
would  form.no  deduction  from  our  enmity 
against  the  true  God,  that  we  gave  an  occa- 
sional hour  to  the  worship  of  a  graven 
image,  made  with  our  own  hands — and  it 
is  just  of  as  little  significancy  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  we  feel  an  occasional  glow  of 
affection  or  of  reverence,  towards  a  nctitiout 
being  of  our  own  imagination.  If  there  be 
truth  in  the  Bible,  it  is*  there  where  God  has 
made  an  authentic  exhibition  of  his  nature, 
— and  if  God  in  Clirist  be  an  offence  to  you 
— ^if  you  dislike  this  4vay  of  approach — if 
you  shrink  fropa  the  contemplation  of  that 
Being,  who  bids  you  sanctify  him  in  your 
hearts,  and  who  claims  such  a  preference 
in  your  regard,  as  shall  dispossess  your  af- 
fections for  all  that  is  earthly— if  you  have 
no  relish  for  the  intercourse  of  prayer,  and 
of  spiritual  communion  with  such  a  GOd— 
if  your  memory  neither  love  to  recal  him, 
nor  your  fancy  to  dwell  upon  him,  nor  he 
be  the  bein^  with  whom  you  greatly  de- 
light yourself,  the  habitation  to  which  you 
resort  continually, — then  be  assured,  that 
amid  the  painted  insignificancy  of  all  your 
other  accomplishments,  your  heart  is  not 
right  with  God ;  and  he  who  is  the  Father 
of  your  existence,  and  of  all  that  gladdens 
it,  may  st'dl  be  to  you  a  loathing  and  an 
abomination. 

Neither  does  it  palliate  the  representation 
which  we  have  now  offered,  that  we  do 
many  things  with  the  direct  object  of  doing 
that  which  is  pleasing  to  God.  It  is  true, 
there  cannot  be  love  where  there  is  no  de- 
sire to  please ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  there 
may  be  a  desire  to  please  where  there  is  no 
love.  Why,  I  may  both  hate  and  fear  the 
man,  whom  I  may  find  it  very  convenient 
to  please ;  and  to  secure  whose  favour,  I 
may  practice  a  thousand  arts  of  accommo- 
dation and  compliance.  I  may  comply  by 
action — but  instead  of  complying  with  mV 
will,  I  may  abominate  the  necessity  which 
constrains  me.    I  may  be  subject  to  hit 
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pleasure  in  my  person,  and  in  my  perform- 
nnces — ^but  you  would  not  say,  while  hatred 
^rankled  within  me,  that  I  was  subject  to  him 
with  my  mind.  A  soTereign  may  overrule 
the  .lumours  of  a  rebellious  province,  by 
the  presence  of  his  resistle^  military'»-but 
you  would  not  say  that  there  was  any  loy- 
alty in  this  forced  subordination.  He  may 
compel  the  bondage  of  their  actual  services 
— ^but  you  would  not  say,  that  it  was  in 
this  part  of  his  dominions,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  subjection  to  him  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  We  have  already  af- 
firmed, that  though  our  will  went  along  with 
a  number  of  performances,  which  in  the 
matter  of  them  were  agreeable  to  God's 
law — this  was  far  from  an  unfailing  indica- 
tion of  love  to  God ;  for  there  may  be  a 
thousand  other  constitutional  principles, 
the  residence  and  operation  of  which  in  the 
fieart  may  give  rise  to  these  performances, 
while  there  was  an  utter  distaste^  and  hos- 
lility  on  our  part  to  God.  They  maybe 
lone,  not  because  God  wills  the  doing,  but 
because  the  doing  falls  in  with  our  humour, 
or  our  interest,  or  our  vanity,  or  our  in- 
stinctive gratification.  But  now  we  are  pre- 
pared to  go  farther,  and  say,  that  they  may 
be  done,  because  God  wills  the  doing,  and 
yet  there  may  be  an  utter  want  of  siAjec- 
ion  in  the  mind,  to  the  law  of  God.  The 
terror  of  his  power  may  constrain  you  to 
many  acts  of  obedience,  even  as  the  call, 
•  Flee  from  the  coming  wrath,"  told  on  the 
disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  But  obedience 
may  be  rendered  to  all  the  requirements  of 
this  prophet.  Thieves  and  swearers,  and 
nabbath-brcakers,  may,  under  the  fear  of  the 
coming  vengeance,  give  up  their  respective 
enormities,  and  yet  their  minds  be  alto- 
gether carnal,  and  utterly  destitute  of  sub- 
jection to  the  law  of  God.  There  may 
be  the  obedience  of  the«hand  while  there  is 
the  gall  of  bitterness  in  the  heart,  at  the 
necessity  which  constrains  it  It  may  not 
be  the  ccnsenting  of  the  mind,  to  the  law 
of  him'  whom  you  delight  to.  please  and  to 
honour.  Now,  this  is  the  service  for  which 
•t  is  the  aim  of  Christianity  to  prepare  you. 
(t  is  by  putting  that  law,  which  was  graven 
on  tables  of  stone,  upon  the  tables  of  your 
heart,  that  it  enables  you  to  yield  that  irf)e- 
dience  which  is  acceptable  to  God.  He  is 
grieved  at  the  reluctancy  of  your  services. 
No  performances  can  satisfy  him,  wtille 
your  heart  remains  in  shut  and  shielded 
alienation  against  him.  What  he  wants, 
is  to  gain  the  friendship  and  the  confi- 
dence of  his  creaturos;  and  he  feels  all  "flie 
concern  of  a  wounded  and  mortified  fa- 
ther when  he  knocks  at  the  door  of  your 
neart  and  finds  its  affections  to  be  away 
from  him.  He  condescends  to  plead  the 
matter,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  dis- 
appointed father,  does  he  say,  **  Wherein 
have  I  wearied  you,  O  children  bf  Israel, 


testify  against  me?"  You  may  feai'  him 
you  may  heap  sacrifices  upon  his  a  tar 

Sou  may  bring  the  outer  man  to  something 
ke  a  slavish  obedience,  at  his  bidding,  but 
fill  your  heart  be  subdued,  by  that  great 
process,  which  all  who  are  his  spiritual  sub- 
jects must  undergo,  you  are  carnal,  and 
ou  do  not  love  him.    Your  obedience  la 
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ike  a  body  without  a  soul.  The  very  prin- 
ciple which  gives  it  all  its  value,  is  wanting. 
It  is  this,  which  turns  the  whole  to  bitter- 
ness. It  is  this,  which,  with  all  the  buslling 
activity  of  your  services,  keeps  you  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  this  which  mars 
every  religious  performance,  and  imparts 
the  character  of  rebelliousness  to  every  one 
item,  in  the  list  of  your  plausible  and  osten- 
tatious duties.  There  is  not  one  of  them 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  an  act  of 
disobedience,  and  that  too,  to  the  first  and 
greatest  commandment,  by  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  love  the  Lord  with  all  our 
heart,  strength,  and  soul.  Though  the  hand 
should  be  subject, — though  the  mouth 
should  be  subject, — ^though  aU  the  organs 
of  the  outer  man  should  be  subject ;  yet  it 
availeth  nothing,  if  the  will  of  the  mind  is 
not  subject.  I  could  sell  all  my  goods  to 
feed  the  poor.  I  could  compel  my  hand 
to  sign  an  order  to  that  effect — and  I  could 
^eep  my  hand  from  reversing  that  order 
till  it  was  executed.  But  all  this  I  may  do 
says  Paul,  and  yet  have  nothii^g,  because  i 
have  not  charity.  It  is  not  the  act  of  well* 
doing  to  your  neighbour,  but  a  principle  of 
love  to  your  neighbour,  on  which  God 
stamps  the  testimony  of  his  approbation 
In  like  manner,  it  is  not  the  act  of  well- 
doing to  God,  but  the  principle  of  love  tc 
Gtod,  which  he  values ; — and  if  this  be  with- 
held from  him.  you  are  carnal ;  and  with 
all  your  painful  and  multiplied  attempts  at 
obedience,  your  mind  is  not  subject  to  the 
hw  of  CM, 

We  shall  conclude,  at  present,  with  two 
short  reflections. 

First,  If  any  of  you  are  convinced  of  the 
justness  of  the  representations  which  we 
have  now  given,  you  will  perceive  that 
your  guilt  in  the  sight  of  God,  may  be  of  a 
far  deeper  and  more  alarming  kind,  than 
men  are  generally  aware  of.  And  such  a 
view  of  the  matter  may  be  quite  intolerabla 
to  him  who  nauseates  the  peculiarities  of 
the  gospel, — to  him  who  has  a  contempt  for 
the  foolishness  of  that  preaching,  of  which 
the  great  burden  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  him 
crucified, — to  him,  in  a  word,  whom  the 
true  description  of  our  moral  disease,  must 
terrify  or  offend, — seeing  that  he*  carries 
a  distaste  in  his  heart  toward  the  alone 
remedy^  by  which  the  disease  can  be  met 
and  extirpated. 

But  secondly,  There  is  another  class  of 
people,  whom  such  a  view  of  the  actual 
state  of  human  nature  ought  to  tranquillize 
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by  bringing  their  minds  out  of  perplexity, 
into  a  state  of  firm  and  confident  decision* 
There  are  often  ki  a  oqni^regaUon)  a  set  of 
hearers  not  yet  shut  up  into  the  faith,  but 
approaching  towards  •  it,— with  a  growing 
taste  for  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  without  a  full  and  a  final*  acqu*- 
esoence  in  it, — with  an  opening  and  an 
enlarging  sense  of  the  importance  .of  the 
gospel,  but  still  halting  between  two  opi- 
nions respecting  it;  who, -in  particular,  are 
not  sure  where  their  sole  dependence  for 
salvation  should  be  placed,  whether  singly 
fipon  their  own  pcaformanees^  or  singly 
upon  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  or  Jointly 
upon  both.    Now,  we  trust  that  the  lesson 
of  our  text  may  have  the  effect  with  some, 
of  bringing  this  unsettled  account  more 
speedily  to  its  termination.  You  may  have 
hitherto^  perhaps,  been  under  the  impre»- 
feion,  that  the  condition  of  man  was  not  just 
so  bad  as  to  require  a  Saviour,  who  must 
undertake  the  whole  of  his  cure,  and  bring 
about  the  whole  of  his  salvation.   You  have 
attempted  to  share  with  the  &viourin  the 
matter  of  your  redemption.     Instead  of 
looking  upon  it  with  the  ey«of  the  Apostle, 
as  being  all  of  grace,  or  all  of  works,  you 
have  iu  sonie  way  or  other,  attempted  a 
compromise  between  them ;  and  this  has 
the  undoubted  eiTeot  of  keeping  you  at  a 
distance  from  Christ    You  have  not  felt 
vour  entire  need  of  him,  and  therefore  you 
have  not  leaned  in  close  and  constant  de- 
pendence upon  him.    But  let  the  torch  of  a 
spiritual  law  be  lifted  over  your  characters, 
and  through  the  guise  of  its  external  de- 
oencies  reveal  to  you  the  mountain  of  ini- 
quity within;  let  the  deformity  of  the  heart 
be  made  known,  and  you  become  sensible 
of  the  fruitlessncss  of  every  endeavour,  so 
long  as  the  consent  of  a  willing xxNrdiality  is 
withheld  from  the  person  and  authority  of 
God ;    let  the  utter  powerlessness  of  aU 
your  dohigs,  be  contrasted  with  the  per- 
versity of  your  stubborn  and  unmanageable 
desires,  and  the  case  Is  seen  ho  all  its  help- 


lessness;— ^you  become  desperate  of  salva- 
tion in  one  way,  and  you  are  led  to  look  foi 
it  in  another  way«  The  question,  Arhether 
salvation  is  of  grace  or  of  works,  receives 
its  most  decisive  settlement; — when  thus 
diivQuaway  from  one  term  of  the  alterna- 
tive, you  are  compelled,  as  your  only  re- 
source, to  the  other  term.  You  feel  that 
nothing  else  will  do  for  your  acceptance 
Wdth  God,  but  your  acceptance  of  the  of- 
fered. Saviour.  You  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross,-— you  make  an  abs^^lute  surrender 
of  yourself  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel. 

And  we  know  not  a  more  blissful  or  a 
more  memorable  event,  iir  the  history  of 
the  human  soul,  than,  when  convinced  that 
there  is  no  other  righteousness  LhaB  in  the 
merits,  and  no  other  sanctification.  than  in 
the  jfrace  of  the  Saviour,  it  henceforth  glo- 
ries only  in  his  cross;  and  now,  that  every 
otiierexpedientof  reformation  has  been  tried, 
and  failed  of  its  accomplishmc  nt,  it  takes  to 
the  remaining oneof  crying  mightily  to  God 
and  pressings  at  a  throne  of  grace,  the  sup- 
plication of  the  Psalmist,  ''  Create  a  clean 
heart,  ancf  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me.' 

One  thing  is  certain ;  you  are  welcome 
at  this  moment,  to  lay  hold  of  the  righteous 
ness  of  God,. in  Christ  Jesus;  you  are  wel 
conie,  at  this  moment,  to  the  use  of  his  pre- 
vailing name,  in  your  prayers  to  the  Father 
youare.wjdcome,  at  this  moment,  to  the 
plea  of  his  meritorious  obedience,  and  of 
nis  atoning  death :  and  you  are  welcome 
at  this  moment,  to  the  promise  of  tlie  Spiriti 
given  iinto  all  who  beheve,  whereby  the 
enmity  of  their  carnal  minds  wUl  be  done 
away, — ^pod  wiU  no  longer  be  regarded 
with  antipathy  and  disgust, — he  will  appear 
in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  reconciled 
fathei,-— he  will  pour  upon  you  the  spirit  of 
adoptipn, — you  will  walk  before  him  with- 
out fear, — ^and  tho^e  bonds  being  loosed, 
wherewith  you  were  formerly  held,  you  will 
yield  to  him  the  willing  obedience  of  those 
whoaeheartsareenlarged,  and  who^run,  with 
delight,  in  the  way  of  his  commandments 


SERMON  XIV. 
I%€  Power  of  ike  Gospel  to  di$9oke  the  EmniUy  of  the  human  Heart  agamei  God* 
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ever.  For,  do  you  think  that  the  delivery 
of  the  law  of  love,  in  his  hearing,  as  a  posi- 
tive and  indispensable  enactment  coming 
forth  from  the  legislature  of  heaven  will  dc 
it?  You  may  as  well  pass  a  law,  making 
It  imperative  upon  him  to  delight  In  pain, 

w.-w.  ....j^^c^o.w.t.vj  VI  i/iiiiKiiies  "j»auuui,i^j  j  and  to  feel  comfort  on  a  bed  of  torture. 

wiy  direct  application  of  authority  what- 1  Or,  do  you  think,  that  -jou  will  ever  give  j 


II.  We  shall  now  consider  bow  it  Is  tliat 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  suits  its  applica- 
tion to  this  great  inoral  disease. 

The  necessity  of  some  suigular  expedient 
for  restoring  the  love  of  God  to  the  alien- 
ated heart  of  man,  will  appear  fVom  the 
utter  impossibility  of  bringing  this  about  by 
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practical  cstablishmeiit  to  the  law  of  love, 
by  surrounding  it  with  accumulated  penalr 
ties  ?  This  may  irritate,  or  it  may  terrify, — 
but  for  the  purpose  of  begetting  any  thing 
like  attachment,  one  may  as  well  think  of 
iashing  another  into  tender  regard  for  him. 
Or,  do  you  think,  that  the  terrors  ot  the 
coming  vengeance  will  ever  incline  a  hu- 
man l^ing  to  love  the  God  who  threatens 
him?  Powerful  as  these  terrors  are,  in 
persuading  man  to  turn  from  the  evil  of  hus 
ways, — they  most  assuredly  do  not  form 
the  artillery  by  which  the  heart  of  man  can 
be  carried.  They  draw  not  forth  a  single 
uflfection,  but  the  affection  of  fear.  They 
never  can  charm  the  human  bosom  into  a 
feeling  of  attachment  to  6od^  '  And  it  goes 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  some  singular  ex- 
pedient, for  restoring  man  to  fellowship 
with  his  Maker ;  that  the  only  obedience 
on  which  this  fellowship  can  be  perpetu- 
ated, is  an  obedience  which  no  threatenings 
can  force, — to>  which  no  warnings  of  dis- 
pleasure can  reclaim,-rwhichiall  the  solemn 
proclamations  of  law  and  justice  cannot 
carry, — and  all  the  terrors  and  severities  of 
a  sovereignty  resting  on  power,  as  its  only 
foundation,  can  never  subdue.  The  utter* 
ance  of  the  words,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  or  perish  everlastingly,  can 
no  more  open  the  shut  and  alienat^  heart 
of  min,  than  it  can  open  a  gate  of  iron. 
Muhiply  these  arguments  of  terror  as  you 
may, — arm  them  with  tenfold  energy,  and 
maKe  them  to  fall  in  thunder  on  the  sin- 
ner's ears,— tell  him  of  the  God  of  judg- 
ment, and  manifest  to  him  the  frown  of  his 
angry  countenance, — lay  before  him  the 
grim  aspect  of  his  impending  death,  and 
spread  a  deeper  mantle  of  despair  over  the 
vast  field  of  that  eternity  which  is  on  the 
other  side  of  it; — you  may  disquiet  him, 
and  right  that  he  should  be  so,«r-you  may 
prevail  on  him  to  give  up  many  evil  doings  -, 
and  right  that  the  whole  urgency  of  the 
coming  wrath  should  be  employed  to  make 
him  give  them  up  immediately, — you  may 
set  him  a  trembling  at  the  power  of  God, 
and  better  this  than  spending  his  guilty 
career,  in  thonghtlessness  and  imconcem, 
about  the  great  Lawgiver; — but  where^  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  shall  we  find  obedience 
to  the  very  first  and  greatest  commandment 
of  the  law  ?  Has  this  obedience  been  yet 
so  much  as  entered  on  ?  Has  love  to  God 
so  ranch  as  reached  the  infancy  of  its  ex- 
istence in  that  heart  which  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  agitated  by  its  terrors?  Amid 
all  the  bitterness  of  remorse,  and -all  the 
fearful  looking  for  of  judgment,  and  aU  the 
restless  anxieties  of  conscious  cuilt,  and 
anticipated  vengeance,  tell  us,  if  a  single 
particle  of  tenderness  towards  God  h)s  any 
place  in  this  restless  and  despairing  bosom  ? 
Tdl  us,  if  it  act  as  an  element  at  all,  in  this 
wild  war  of  turbulence  and  disorder  ?    Or, 
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has  it  yet  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  mind, 
and  spread  its  salutar}'  and  composing 
charm  over  that  dark  scene  of  conflict,  un- 
der which  many  a  sinner  has  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  the  wearisome  nights  tliat  are 
appointed  to  him  7  You-  may  seek  for  love 
to  God  throughout  all  the  chambers  of  his 
hearty  and  seek  in  vain.  The  man  may  be 
aeting  such  reformations  as  he  is  driven  to, 
and  may  be  clothing  himself  in  such  visible 
decencies,  as  he  fiaels  himself  compelled  to 
put  on,  and  may  be  labouring  «way  at  the 
drudgery  of  such  observances  as  he  thinks 
will  give  him  relief  from  the  corrosions  of 
that  undying  worm,  which  never  ceases  to 
goad  him  with  its  reproaches ;  but  as  to  the 
k)ve  of  God,  there  is  as  grim  and  deter- 
mined an  exclusion  of  thia  principle  as 
ever, — that  avenue  to  his  heart  has  never 
been  unlocked,  through  which  it  might  be 
made  to  find  its  way, — every  former  argu- 
ment, so  far  from  having  dissolved  the  bar 
rier,  has  only  served  to  rivet  and  to  make 
it  more  unmoveable.  And  the  difficuhy 
still  lies  upon  us, — bow  are  we  to  de(>osit 
in  the  heart  of  man,  the  only  right  princi- 
ple of  obedience  to  God, — ^and  to  lead  him 
onward  in  the  single  way  of  a  pure,  and 
spiritual,  and  substantial  repentance  ? 

This,  then,  is  a  case  of  difficulty,  and,  m 
the  Bible,' €rod  is  said  to  have  lavished  all 
the  riches  of  his  unsearchable  wisdom  on 
the  business  of  managing  it.  No  wonder 
that  to  his  angels  it  appeared  a  mystery, 
and  that  they  desired  to  look  into  it.  It 
appears  a  matter  of  direct  and  obvious 
facility  to  intimidate  man, — and  to  bring 
his  body  into  a  forced  subordination  to  all 
the  requirements.  But  the  great  matter 
was,  how  to  attach  man, — how  to  work  in 
him  a  liking  to  God,  and  a  relish  for  his 
character; — or,-  in  other  words,  how  to 
communicate  to  human  obedience,  that 
principle,  without  which  it  is  no  obedience 
at  all,-^to  make  him  serve  God  because  he 
loved  him ;  and  to  run  in  the  way  of  all  his 
commandments,  because  this  was  the  thing 
in  which  he  greatly  delighted  himself.  To 
lay  upon  osthe  demand  of  satisfaction  for 
his  violated  law,  could  not  do  it.  To  press 
home  the  claims  of  justice  upon  any  sense 
of  authority  within  us,  could  not  do  it.  To 
bring  forward,  in  threatening  array,  the 
terrors  of  his  judgment,  and  of  his  power 
against  us,  coiUd  not  do  it.  To  unveil  the 
glories  of- that  throne  where  he  sitteth  in 
equity,  and  manifest  to  his  guilty  creatures 
the  awful  inflexibilities  of  his  truth  and 
righteousness,  could  not  do  it.  To  look  out 
from  the  cloud  of  vengeance,  and  trouble 
our  darkened  souls  as  he  did  those  of  the 
Egyptians  of  eld,  with,  the  aspect  of  a  me- 
nacing Deity^  could  not  do  it.  To  spread  the 
>f]eld  of  an  undone  eternity  before  us,  and 
tell  us  of  those  drear]^  abodes  where  each 
criminal  halh  hia  bed  in  heU^^and  the  cen- 
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kuries  of  despair  which  pass  over  him  are 
not  counted,  because  there  no  seasons  rc^l, 
and  the  unhappy  victims  of  the  tribulation, 
and  the  wrath,  and  the  anguish,  know,  that 
for  Uie  mighty  burden  of  the  sufferings 
which  weigh  upon  them,  there  is  no  end, 
and  no  mitigation ;  this  prospect,  appalling 
as  it  is,  and  coming-  home  upon  the  belief 
with  all  the  characters  of  the  most  immuta- 
ble certainty,  could  not  do  it.  The  affections 
of  the  inner  man  remain  as  unmoved  as 
ever,  under  the  successive  and  repeated  in- 
fluence of  all  these  dreadfid  applications. 
There  is  not  one  of  theni,  which,  instead  of 
conciliating,  does  not  stir  up  a  principle  of 
resistance ;  and,  subject  any  human  crea- 
ture to  the  treatment  of  them  all,  and  to 
nothing  else,  and  he  may  tremble  at  Crod, 
and  shrink  at  the  contemplation  of  God, 
and  feel  an  overpowering  awe  at  the  thought 
of  God,  when  that  thought  visits  him ; — 
but  we  maintain,  that  not  one  particle' of 
influence  has  been  sent  into  his  heart,  to 
ma^ke  him  love  God.  Under  such  applica- 
tions as  these,  we  can  conceive  the  crea- 
ture, gathering  a  new  energy  from  despair, 
and  mustering  up  a  stouter  defiance  than 
ever  to  the  God  who  threatens  him.  Strange 
contest  between  the  thing  formed  and  him 
who  formed  it; — ^but  we  see  it  exhibited 
among  the  determined  votaries  of  wicked- 
ness in  life ;  and  it  is  the  very  contest  which 
gives  its  moral  aspect  to  hell  throughout  all 
eternitfr.  There  God  reigns  in  vindictive 
majesty,  and  there  every  heart  of  every 
outcast,  sheathed  in  impenetrable  hardness, 
-mutters  its  blasphemies  against  him.  O 
hideous  and  revolting  spectacle !  and  how 
awful  to  think  that  the  unreclaimed  sons  of 
profligacy,  who  pour  along  oar  streets,  and 
throng  our  markets,  and  form  the  fearful 
majority  in  almost  every  chamber  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  every  workshop  of  industry, 
are  thither  speeding  their  infatuated  way ! 
What  a  wretched  field  of  contemplation  is 
around  us,  when  we  see  on  every  side  of  it 
the  mutual  encouragement, — the  everply- 
ing  allurements,— the  tacit,  though  effectual 
and  well  imderstood,  combination,  sustain- 
ing, over  the  whole  face  of  this  alienated 
world,  a  firm  and  systematic  rebellion 
against  God  !  We  are  not  offering  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  when  we  say,  that  within 
reach  of  the  walk  of  a  single  hour,  there 
are  thousands,  and  thousands  more,  who 
have  cast  aTmy  from  them  the  authority  of 
God ;  and  who  have  been  nerved  by  all  his 
threatenings  into  a  more  determined  atti- 
tude of  wickedness ;  and  who  glory  in  their 
unpriifci{)led  dissipations;  and  who,  with- 
out *one  sigli  at  the  moving  spectacle  of 
ruined  innocence,  will,  in  the  hearing  of 
companions  younger  than  themselves,  scat- 
ter their  pestilential  levities  around  them, 
and  care  not  though  the  hope  of  parents, 
and  the  yet  unvitiated  delicacy  of  youth. 


stall  wither  and  expire  under  the  contagioi 
of  their  ruflian  example ;  and  will  patronize 
every  step  of  that  progress  which  leads 
from  one  depravity  to  another,  till  their  ill 
fated  proselyte,  made  as  much  the  child  of 
hell  as  themselves,  shall  share  in  that  com- 
mon ruin  which,  in  the  great  day  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,wiL 
come  forth  from  the  storehouse  of  his  wrath; 
in  one  mighty  torrent,  on  the  heads  of  all 
who  boast  of  their  iniquity.  We  have  now 
touched  on  the  limits  of  a  subject  of  which 
half  its  horrors  are  untold ;  but  through 
Which,  the  minister  of  the  counsels  of  hea- 
ven must  clear  his  intrepid  way,  in  spite  of 
all*  its  painfulness.  We  will  not  pursue  it 
at  present,  but  neither  will  we  count  the 
digression  out  of  place,  should  a  single  pa- 
rent among  you  be  led,  from  what  we  have 
now  uttered,  to  be  jealous  over  his  children 
with  a  godly  jealousy,  and  not  to  suffer  those 
for  whose  eternity  he  is  so  deeply  responsi- 
ble, to  take  their  random  direction  through 
society,  just  where  the  -prospects  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  worldly  advantage,  may  chance 
to  carry  them ;  to  calculate  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  moral  cormption,  as  well  as  or 
the  possibilities  of  lucrative  employment 
to  look  well  Vy  exposu  ^es  and  acquaintances, 
and  hours  of  social  entertainment,  as  well 
as  to  the  common-place  object  of  a  situation 
in  the  world.  And  when  you  talk  of  a 
good  line  for  your  children,  just  think  a 
litUe  more  of  the  line  that  leaideth  to  eter- 
nity, and  have  a  care  lest  you  be  the  instru- 
ment of  putting  them  on  such  a  path  of 
danger,  that  it  shall  only  be  the  very  rarest 
miracle  of  grace  that  your  helpless  young 
can  be  kept  from  falling,  or  be  renewed 
again  into  repentance. 

But  the  difncuhy  in  question  still  re- 
mains unresolved.  How  then  is  this  re- 
generation to  be  wrought,  if  no  threatenings 
can  work  it, — if  no  terrors  of  judgment 
can  soften  the  heart  into  that  love  of  Grod, 
which  forms  the  chief  feature  of  repent- 
ance,— if  all  the  direct  applications  of  law 
and  of  righteous  authority,  and  of  its  tre- 
mendous and  immutable  sanctions,  so  far 
from  attaching  man  in  tenderness  to  his 
God,  have  only  the  effect  of  impressing  a 
violent  recoil  upon  all  his  affections,  and. 
by  the  hardening  influence  of  despair,  of 
stirring  up  in  his  bosom  a  more  violent  an- 
tipathy  than  ever?  Will  the  high  and  so- 
lemn proclamations  of  a  menacing  Deitv 
not  do  it?  This  is  not  the  way  in  which 
the  heart  of  man  can  be  carried.  He  is  so 
constituted,  that  the  law  of  love  can  never 
never  be  established  within  him  by  the  en- 
gine of  terror ;  and  here  is  the  barrier  to 
this  regeneration  on  the  part  of  man.  But 
if  a  threat  of  justice  cannot  do  it,  will  an 
act  of  forgiveness  do  it?  This  again  is  not 
the  ^ay  in  which  God  can  admit  the 
guilty  to  acceptance.    He  is  su  constituted 
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that  his  truth  cannot  be  trampled  upon, 
and  fain  ffovemment  cannot  be  despoiled 
nf  its  authority,  and  its  sanctions  cannot, 
with  impunity,  be  defied,  and  every  solemn 
utterance  of  the  Deity  cannot  6ut  find  its 
accomplishment,  in  such  a  way  as  may 
vindicate  his  glory,  and  make  the  whole 
creation  he  lias  formed  stand  in  awe  of 
its  Almighty  Sovereign.  And  here  is  an- 
other barrier  on-the  part  of  God ;  and  that 
economy  of  redemption,  in  which  a  dead 
and  undiscerning  world  see  no  skilfulness 
to  admire,  and  no  feature  of  graciousness 
to  allure,  was  so  planned,  in  the  upper 
counsels  of  heaven,  that  it  maketh  known, 
to  principalities  and  powers,  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  Him  who  devised  it.  The  men 
of  this  infidel  generation,  whose  every  fa- 
culty is  so  bedimmed  by  the  grossness  of 
sense^  that  they  cannot  lay  hold  of  the 
realities  of  faith,  and  cannot  appreciate 
them, — to  them  the  barriers  we  have  now 
insisted  on,  which  lie  in  the  way  of  man 
taking  God  into  his  love,  and  of  God  taking 
man  into  his  acceptance,  may  appear  to  be 
so  many  faint  and  shadowy  considerations, 
of  which  they  feel  not  the  significancy ; 
but,  to  the  pure  and  intellectual  eye  of  an- 
gels, they  are  substantial  obstacles,  and 
One  Mighty  to  save  had  to  travail  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength,  in  order  to  move 
them  away.  The  Son  of  God  descended 
from  heaven',  and  he  took  upon  him  the 
nature  of  man,  and  he  suffered  in  his  stead, 
and  he  consented  that  the  whole  burden  of 
offended  justice  should  fall  upon  him,  and 
he  bore  m  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  the 
weight  of  all  those  accomplishments  by 
which  his  Father  behooved  to  be  glorifiea. 
and' after  having  magnified  the  law,  ana 
made  it  honourable,  by  pouring  out  his 
soul  unto  the  death  for  us,  he  went  up  on 
high,  and  by  an  arm  of  everlasting 
strength,  levelled  that  wall  of  partition 
which  lay  across  the  path  of  acceptance ; 
and  thus  it  is,  that  the  barrier  on  the  part 
of  Grod  is  done  away,  and  he,  with  untar- 
nished glory,  can  dispense  forgiveness 
over  the  whole  extent  of  a  guilty  creation, 
because  he  can  be  just,  while  he  is  the 
justifier  of  them  who  believe  in  Jesus. 

And  if  the  barrier,  on  the  part  of  God,  is 
thus  moved  aside,  why  not  the  barrier  on 
the  part  of  man  ?  Does  not  the  wisdom  of 
redemption  show  itself  here  also  ?  Does  it 
not  embrace  some  skilful  contrivance,  by 
which  it  penetrates  those  mounds  that  be- 
set the  human  heart,  and  ward  the  en- 
trance of  the  principle  of  love  away  from 
it,  and  which  all  the  direct  applications  of 
terror  and  authority,  have  only  the  effect 
of  fixing  more  immoveably  upon  their 
basis?  Yes  it  does, — for  it  changes  the 
aspect  of  the  Deity  towards  man;  and 
were  man  only  lo  have  faith  in  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  gospel,  so  as  to  see 


God  with  the  eye  of  his  mind  under  this 
new  aspect, — ^love  to  God  would  spring  up 
in  his  heart,  as  the  unfailing  consequence. 
Let  man  see  God  as  he  sets  himself  forth 
in  this  wonderful  revelation^  and  let  him 
believe  the  reality  of  what  he  sees ;  and 
he  cannot  but  love  the  Being  he  is  employ- 
ed in  contemplating.  Without  this  gospel, 
he  may  see  him  to  be  a  God  of  justice; 
but  he  cannot  do  this  without  seeing  the 
frown  of  severity  directed  against  himself, 
a  wretched  offender:  "With  this  gospel,  he 
sees  the  full  1)urden  of  violated  justice 
borne  away  from  him ;  and  Grod  stands  be- 
fore him  unrobed  of  all  his  severities,  and 
tend'eriy  inviting  him  to  draw  near  through 
that  blood  of  atonement  which  was  shed, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  to  bring  the  sinner 
unto  God.  Without  this  gospel,  he  may 
seaUhe  truth  of  God ;  but  he  sees  it  pledged 
to  me  fulfilment  of  the  most  awful  threat- 
enings  against  him:  With  this  gospel, 
he  sees  the  full  weight  of  all  these  ac- 
complishments resting  on  the  head  of  the 
great  sacrifice;  and  God's  truth  is  now 
fully  embarked  on  the  most  cheering  a» 
surances  of  pardon,  on  the  most  liberal  in- 
vitations of'ffood  will,  on  the  most  exceed- 
ing great  ana  precious  promises.  Without 
this  gospel,  he  may  see  the  government  of 
€k>d  leaning  on  thq  pillars  of  that  immuta- 
bility which  upholds  it;  but  this  very  im- 
mutability is  to  him  the  sentence  of  despair; 
and  how  can  he  love  that  face,  on  which 
are  stamped  the  characters  of  a  stem  and 
vindictive  majesty  ?  With  this  gospel  the 
face  of  God  stands  legibly  revealed  to 
him  in  other  characters.  That  law  which, 
resting  on  the  solemn  authority  of  its  firm 
and  undterable  requirements,  demanded  a 
fulfilment,  up  to  the  last  jot  and  tittle  of  it, 
has  been  magnified,  and  has  been  made 
honourable,  by  one  illustrious  sufferer,  who 
put  forth  the  greatness  of  his  strength,  in 
that  dark  hour  of  the  travail  of  his  soiil, 
when  he  bore  the  burden  of  all  its  penal- 
ties. That  wrath  which  should  have  been 
discharged  on  the  guilty  millions  he  died 
for,  was  all  concentred  upon  him,  who 
took  upon  himself  the  chastisement  of  our 
peace,  and  on  that  day  of  mysterious  ago- 
ny, drank,  to  the  venr  dregs,  the  cup  of 
our  expiation.  And  God,  who  planned  the 
whole  work  of  this  wonderful  redemption, 
—God,  who  in  love  to  a  guilty  world  sent 
his  Son  amongst  us  to  accomplish  it, — 
God,  who  rather  than  lose  his  alienated 
creatures,  as  he  could  not  strip  his  eternal 
throne  of  a  single  attribute  that  supported 
it,  awoke  the  sword  of  vengeance  against 
his  fellow,  that  on  him  the  truth  and  the 
justice  of  the  Deity  might  receive  their 
most  illustrious  vindication, — God,  Who,  out 
of  Christ,  sits  surrounded  with  all  the  dark- 
ness of  unapproachable  nlajesty,  is  now 
God  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unlr 
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himself,  dnd  not  imputing  unto  them  their 
trespasses;  his  tender  mercy  is  now  free 
to  rejoice  amid  all  the  glory  of  hisf  other 
bright  and  untarnished  perfections,  and  he 
pours  the  expression  6f  his  tenderjieff, 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  over  the  whole 
extent  of^  his  sinful  ^creation*— and  he  lets 
himself  down  to  the  language  of  a  beseech- 
ing supplicant,  praying  that  each  and  every 
one  of  us  might  he  reconciled  unto  hirti— 
iind,  putting  on  a  winning  countenance  of 
invitation  to  the  guiltiest  of  us  all,  he  tells' 
us,  that  if  ^vti  only  come  lo  Mm- through 
the  appointed  mediator,  he  wOh blot  out,  as- 
with  a  thick  cloud,  our  transgressions,^ 
and  that,  as  if  carried  away  to  a  land  that 
was  not  inhabited,  he  will  nntke  no  more' 
mention  of  them. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God 
destroyeth  the  enmity  of  the  human  hffjt 
When  e\'ery  other  argument  fails,  this^  if 
perceived  by  the  eye  of  faith,  finds  its 
powerful    and    persuasive    way   through 
every  barriei:  of  resistance.    Try  to  ap- 
proach the  heart  of  man  by  the  instru- 
ments of  terror  and  of  authority,  and  it 
will  disdainfully  repel  you.    There  is  not 
one  of  you  skilled  in^  the  management  of 
human  nature,  who  does  not  perceive,  that, 
though  this  may  be  a  way  of  working  on 
the  other  principles  of  our  constitution,*-^ 
of  working  on  the  fears  of  man,  or  on*  his 
sense  of  interest, — this  is  not  the  way  of 
gaining  by  a  single  hair-breadth  on  the  at* 
tachments  of  his  heart.    Such. a  way  may 
force,  or  it  may  terrify,  but  it  never,  never 
can   endear;   and  after  -all  the  threaten-^ 
ing^  array  of  such  an  influence  t«  this,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  man,  there  is  not  one 
particle  of  service  it  can  extort  from  him, 
but  what  is  all  rendered  in  the  spirit  of  a 
painful  and  reluctant  bondage.    Now,  this 
is  not  the  service  which  prepares  for  hea- 
ven.   This  is  not  the  service  which  assimi- 
lates men  to  anffels.    This  is  not  the  obe« 
dience  of  those  glorified  spirits,  whose  every 
affection  harmonizes  with  their  every  per- 
formance ;  and  the  very  essence  of  whose 
piety  consists  of  delight  in  God,  and  the 
love  tliey  bear  to  him.    To  bring  up  man 
to  such  an  obedience  as  this,  his  heart  be- 
hooved to  be   approached  in  a  peculiar 
way ;  and  no  such  way  is  to  be  found,  but 
within  the  limits  of  the  Christian  revela^ 
tion.    There  alone  you  see  God,  without 
injury  to  his  other  attrioutes,  plying  the 
heart  of  man  with  the  irresistible  argument 
of  kindness.    There  alone  do  you  see  the 
great  Lord  of  heaven  and  of  earth,  setting 
himself  forth  to  the  most  worthless  and  the 
most  wandering  of  his  children, — putting 
forth  his  own  hand -to  the  work  of  healing 
tlie  breScI"  which  sin  had  made  between 
them,— telling  him  that  his  word  could  not 
be  set  aside,  and  his  threaten'ngs  could  not 
De  mocked,  and  his  justice  could  not  be 


defied  «nd  trampled  on,  and  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  his  perfections  to  receive  the 
slightest  tamt  in  the  eyes  of  the  creation 
he  had  thrown  around  him;  but  that  alj 
this^as  provided  for,  and  not  a  single 
creature  within  the  compass  of  the  uni- 
verse he  'had  formed,  could  now  say,  that 
forgiveness  to  mam  was  degrading  to  the 
authority  6f  God,  and  tet  by  the  very  act 
t>f  atonenient,  which  po«i«d  a  glory  ovei 
«U  the  high  attributes  of  his  character,  his 
mercy  might  wfw  -  burst  forth  without 
limit,  and  without  controul,  upon  a  guilty 
world,  and  the  broad  flag  of  mvitation  be 
unfurled  in  the  sight  of  cdl  its  families. 

Let  the  sinner,  then,  look  to  God  through 
the  medium  of  such  a  revelation;  and  ihe 
sight  which  meets  him  there,  may  well 
tame  the  obstinacy  of  that  heart  which  had 
wrapped  itself  up  in  impenetrable  hardness 
against  the  force  of  every  other  considera- 
tion.  Now  that  the  storm  of  the  Almighty's 
wrath  has  been  discharged  upon,  him  who 
I  bore  tlie  burden  of  the  world's  atonement,  • 
he  has  turned  his  throne  of  glory  into  a 
throne;of  grace,  and  cleared  away  from  the 
pavilion  of  his  residence,  all  the  darkness 
whifch  encompassed  it.  The  God  who  dwell- 
eth  there,  is  God  in  Christ ;  and  the  voice 
he  sends  ^om  it,  to  this  dark  and  rebellious 
province  of  his  mighty  empire,  is  a  voice 
of  the  most  beseeching  tenderness.    Good 
will  to  men  is  the  announcement  with  which 
his  messengers  come  fraught  to  a  guilty 
world;  and,  since  the  moment  in  which  it 
burst  upon  mortal  ears  from  the  peaoeful 
canopy  of  heaven,  may  the  ministers  of 
salvation  take  it  up,  and  go  round  with  it 
among  all  the  tribes  and  individuals  of  the 
species.    Such  is  the  real  aspect  of  God  to- 
wards you.    He  cannot  bear  that  his  alien- 
ated children  should  be  finally  and  ever- 
lastingly away  from  him.   He  feels  for  you 
all  the  longing  of  a  parent  bereaved  of  his 
oflspring.    To  woo  you  back  again  imto 
himsdf,  he  scatters  among  you  the  largest 
and  the  most  liberal  assurances,  and  with  a 
tone  of  imploring  tenderness,  does  he  say 
to  one  and  all  of  you,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye, 
why  will  you  die?"    He  has  no  pleasure 
in  your  death.    He  does  not  wish  to  glorify 
himsdf  by  the  desUruction  of  any  one  of 
you.    ^  Look  to  me  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  be  saved,"  is  the  wide  and  the  generous 
announcement,  by  which  he  would  recal, 
from  the  very  outermost  limits  of  his  sinful 
creation,  the  most  worthless  and  polluted 
of  those  who  have  wandered  away  from 
him;    Now  give  us  a  man  who  perceives^ 
with  the  eye  of  his  mind,  the  reality  of  all 
this,  and  you  give  us  a  man  in  possession 
of  the  principle  of  faith.    Give  us  a  man 
in  poespssion  of  this  faith ;  and  his  heart, 
shielded,  as  it  were,  against  the  terrors  of  a- 
menacing  Deity,  is  softened  and  subdued, 
and  resigns  its  every  affection  at  themoiF 
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ng.  spectacle  of  a  beaeechiog  Deity ;..a9d 
bhu8.  it  is  that  faith  manifests  the  attribute 
which  the  Bible  assigns  to  it^of  working  b^ 
love.  Give  us  a  man  in  ^osses^ion  of  this 
love;  and  animated  as  he  is^with  the  Jiving 
principle  of  that  obedience,  where  the  will- 
ing and  delighted  consent  of  (he  inper  mftn 
goes  along  with  the  performance  of  the 
outer  man,  his  love  manifests  the  attribute 
which  the  Bible  assigns  to  it,  when  it  says, 
*  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  ye  keep  his 
commandments."  And  thus  it  is.  amid  the 
fruitlessness  of  every  other  expedient,  when 
power  threatened  to  crush  the  heart  which 
It  could|  net  soften, — when  authority  lifted 
its  voice,  and  laid  on  man  an  enactment  pf 
love  which  it  could  not  carry, — when  terror 


shot  its  arrows, and  they  dropped  ineflfeciua 
from  that  citadel  of  the  human  affections 
which  stood  proof  against  the  impression 
of  every  o^e  of  them, — when  wrath  mus- 
tered up  its  appalling  severities  and  filled 
ihat  bosom  with  despair  which'  it  could  not 
fill  with  the  wafmth  of  a  confiding  attach- 
ment,— then  the  kindness  of  an  inviting  God 
was  brought  to  bear  on  the  heart  of  man. 
^nd  got  an  opening  through  all  its  myste^ 
rious  avenues.  Goodness  did  what  the  na- 
kedness of  power  could  not  do.  It  found 
.its  way  through  all  the  inlriracies  of  the 
human  cdnstitution^and  there,  depositing  the 
right  principle  of  repentance,  did  it  establish 
ttie  alone  effectual  security  for  the  right  pur- 
poses, and  the  right  fruits  of  repentance. 


SERMON  XV. 
The  EM$  of  foist  Secwity. 


Tksf  kava  hmled  ako  the  hurt  of  the  4^ght0r  of  va  people  lUghtlj,  4ayiiiif  Peace,  Peace ; 

\m  no  peace.*' — Jerainak  vi.  14. 


when  there 


We  must  all  have  remarked,  on  what  a 
slight  and  passing  opnsideration  people  will 
dispose  of  a*  question  which  relates  to  the 
interest  of  their  eternity ;  and  how  strikingly 
this  stands  contrasted  with  the  very  deep, 
and  earnest,  and  loiig  sustained  attention, 
which  they  bestow  on  a  question  which  re- 
lates to  their  interest,  or  their  fortune,  in 
this  world.  Ere  they  embark,  for  example, 
on  an  enterprise  of  .trade,  they  will  look  at 
all  the  sides,  and  all  the  possibilities  of  the 
speculation;  and  every  power  of  thought 
within  them,  will  be  put  to  its  busiest  exer- 
cise, and  they  will  cpter  upon  It  with  much 
fearfulness,  and  they  will  feel  an  anxious 
concern  in  every  step,  and  every  new  evo- 
lution of  such  an  undertaking.  Compare 
this  with  the  very  loose  and  summary  way 
in  which  they  make  up  their  minds  about 
the  chance  of  happiness  in  another  world. 
See  at  how  easy  a  rate  they  will  be  satisfied 
with  some  maxim  of  security,  the  utterance 
of  which  serves  as  a  bar  against  all  further 
prosecution  of  the  subject.  Behold  the  use 
they  make  of  some  hastily  assumed  prin- 
ciple in  religion, — not  for  the  purpose  of 
fastening  their  minds  upon  it,  but  for  the 
purpose,  in  fact,  of  hurrying  their  minds 
away  from  it.  For  it  must  be  observed  of 
the  people  to  whom  we  allude,  that,  in  ^pite 
of  all  their  thoughtlessness  about  the  aflairs 
of  the  soul,  tY^ey  are  not  altogether  without 
some  opinion  on  the  matter;  and  in  which 
opinion  there  generally 's  comprised  all  the 
theology  of  which  they  are  posf^essed.  With- 
out some  such  opinion,  even  the  most  re- 
gardless of  men  might  feel  themselves  in  a 


state  of  restlessness;  and  therefore  it  is, 
however  seldom  they  are  visited  with  any 
thought  about  eternity,  and  however  gently 
this  thought  touches  them,  and  however 
quickly  it  passes  away,  to  be  replaced  by 
some  of  the  more  urgent  vanities  and  inter- 
ests of  time,  yet,  with  most  men,  there  is 
something  like  an  actual  making  up  of  their 
minds,  on  this  awfully  important  subject 
There  is  a  settlement  they  have  come  to 
about  it,  which,  generally  speaking,  serves 
them  to  the  end  of  their  days  j — and  on  the 
strength  of  which,  there  are  many  who  can 
hush  ^ithin  them  every  alarm  of  conscience, 
and  repel  f^om  without  them,  the  whole 
force  of  a  preacher's  demonstration,  and  all 
that  power  of  disquietude  which  lies  in  his 
faithful  and  impressive  warnings. 

We  speak  in  reference  to  a  very  mime- 
rons  set  of  individuals,  among  the  upper 
and  middling  classes  of  soci^^ty.  There  is  a 
class  of  what  may  be  called  slender  and  sen- 
timental religionists,  who  do  profess  a  re- 
verence for  the  matter,  and  maintain  many 
of  its  outward  decencies,  and  are  visited 
with  occasional  thl5ught8,  and  occasional 
feelings  of  tenderness  about  death,  and  duty, 
and  eternity,  and  would  be  shocked  at  the 
ut^rance  of  an  infidel  opinion ;  and  with  • 
all  these  syraptoms  of  a  religious  inclinof 
tion  about  them,  have  their  minds  very  com- 
fortably made  up,  and  altogether  free  from  " 
any  apprehension,  either  of  present  wrath 
or  of  coming  vengeance.  Now,  on  examin- 
ing the  ground  of  their  tranquillity,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  detect  a  single  ingredient  of  thai 
peace  and  joy  in  believing,  which  we  read 
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)i  among  the  Christians  of  the  New  Testa- 1  to  gloss  it  over  with  the  gentle  epithet  of 


•nent.    ft  is  not  that  Christ  is  set  forth 
propitiation  for  their  sins, — it  is  not  that 
X  ley  stagger  not  at  the  promise  of  God,  be- 
cause of  unbelief, — it  is  not  that  the  love  of 
him  is  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  by  the 
f  foly  Ghost,— it  is  not  that  they  carry  along 
with  them  any  consciousness  whatever,  of 
a  growing  conformity  to  the  image  of  the 
Saviour, — it  is  not  that  their  calling  and 
their  election  are  made  sure  to  them,  by 
the  successful  diligence  with  which  they 
are  cultivating  the  various  accomplishments 
of  the  Christian  character; — there  is  not 
one  of  these  ingredients,  will  we  venture  to 
tiay,  which  enters  into  the  satisfaction  that 
many  feel  with  their  own  prospects,  and 
into  the  complacency  they  have  in  their 
own  attainments,  and  into  their  opinion,' 
that  God  is  l(x)king  to  them  with  indulgence 
and  friendship.    With  most  of  them,  thei^ 
is  not  only  an  ignorance,  but  a  positive  dis- 
gust, ab^ut  these  things.    They  associate 
with  them  the  charges  of  methodisro,  and 
mysticism,  and  fanaticism :  and  meanwhile 
cherish  in  their  own  hearts  a  kind  of  im- 
•  pregnable  confidence,  resting  entirely  on 
some  other  foundation. 

We  believe  the  real  cause  of  their  tran- 
quillity to  be,  just  that  eternity  is  not  seen 
nearly  enough,  or  urgently  enough,  to  dis- 
turb them.  It  stands  so  far  away  on  the 
back  ground  of  their  contemplation,  that 
they  are  almost  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  intervening  objects.  Any  glimpse  they 
have  of  the  futurity  which  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  time,  is  so  faint,  and  so  occasional, 
that  its  concerns  never  come  to  them  with 
iiie  urgency  of  a  matter  on  hand.  It  is  not 
so  much  because  they  think  in  a  particular 
way  on  this  topic,  that  they  feel  themselves 
to  be  at  peace.  It  ia  rather  because  they 
think  so  little  of  it.  Still,  however,  they  do 
have  a  transient  and  occasional  thought 
and  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  tranquillity;  and 
could  this  thought  be  exposed  as  a  minister 
of  deceitful  complacency  to  the  heart,  it 
may  nave  the  effect  of  working  in  it  a  salu- 
tary alarm,  and  of  making  the  possessor  of 
it  see  the  nakedness  of  his  condition,  and 
of  undermining  every  other  trust  but  a  trust 
m  the  offered  salvation  of  the  gospel,  and 


of  unsettling  the  blind  and  easy  confidence  I  and  cultivated  piety. 


an  infirmity.    It  is  readily  aUowed,  then 
that  we  have  our  infirmities ;  and  then  tc 
make  all  right,  and  secure,  and  comforta- 
able,  the  sentiment  with  which  they  bring 
the  matter  round  again,  is,  that  though  we 
have  our  infirmities,  God  is  a  merci'iil  God. 
and  he  will  overlook  them.    This  vague, 
and  general,  and  indistinct  apprehension  of 
the  attribute  of  mercy  is  the  anchor  of  their 
hope ;  not  a  very  sure  and  steadfast  one, 
certainly,  but  just  as  sure  and  as  steadfast, 
as,  in  their  peaceful  state  of  unconcern,  they 
have  any  demand  for.    A  vessel  in  smooth 
water  needs  not  be  very  strong? y  listened 
in  her  moorings ;  and  really  an}'  convictions 
of  sin  they  have,  agitate  them  so  gently, 
that  a  very  slender  principle  indeed,  utter^ 
occasionally  by  the  mouth,  and  with  no 
distinct  or  perceptible  hold  upon  the  heart, 
is  enough  to  quiet  and  subdue  all  that  is 
troublesome  within  them.    A  slight  hiul 
needs  but  a  slight  remedy,  and  However 
virulent  the  disease  may  be,  yet  if  the  pa- 
tient be  but  gently  alarmed,  a  gentle  appli- 
cation is  enough  to  pacify  him  in  the  meat 
time.    Now,  a  tasteful  and  a  tender  senti- 
ment about  the  goodness  of  God,  is  just  such 
an  application.    He  will  not  be  severe  upon 
our  weaknesses ;  he  will  not  cast  a  glance 
of  stern  and  unrelenting  indignation  upon 
us.    It  is  true,  that  there  is  to  be  met  with, 
among  the  vilest  dre^  and  refuse  of  society, 
a  degree  of  profligacy  for  which  it  would 
really  be  too  much  to  expect  forgiveness 
The  use  of  hell  is  for  the  punishment  of  such 

gross  and  enormous  wickedness  as  this 
ut  the  people  who  are  so  very  depraved, 
and  so  very  shocking,  stand  far  beneath  the 
place  which  we  occupy  in  the  scale  of 
character.  We,  with  our  many  amiable, 
and  good,  and  neighbourlike  points  and 
accomplishments,  are  fair  and  befitting  sub- 
jects for  the  kindness  of  God.  When  wc 
err,  we  shall  betake  ourselves  to  a  trust  in 
that  indulgence,  which  gives  to  our  religion 
the  aspect  of  so  much  cheerfulness ;  and 
we  will  school  down  all  that  is  disquieting, 
by  a  sentiment  of  confidence  in  that  mercy 
which  is  soothing  to  our  hearts,  and  which 
we  delight  to  hear  expatiated  upon  m  terms 
of  tastefulness,  by  the  orators  of  a  genteel 


of  his  former  days,  and  of  prompting  him 
with  the  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?"  and  of  leading  him  to  try  this 
question  by  the  light  of  revelation,  and  to 
prosecute  it  to  a  scriptural  conclusion,  till 
ne  came  to  the  answer  of,  "Believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 
What  IS  the  way,  tl^en,  in  which  they  do 
actually  make  up  their  minds  upofi  this 
Jtubject?  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
p.-etty  general  admission,  that  we  are  sin- 
ners, thougii  along  with  this,  there  is  a  dis- 


Under  this  loose  system  of  confidence, 
then,  by  which  the  peace  of  so  many  a  sin- 
ner is  upheld,  it  is  the  general  mercy  of 
God  on  which  he  rests.  I  shall,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  endeavour  to  prove  the 
vanity  of  such  a  confidence ;  and,  m  the 
second  place,  the  evils  of  it. 

I.  Tliere  is  one  obvious  respect,  in  which 
this  mercy  that  is  so  slenderly  spoken  of, 
and  so  vaguely  trusted  in,  is  not  m  UDii»o*[ 
with  truth ;  and  that  is,  it  is  not  the  m'.cy 
which  *hns  been  made  the  pu?  jcci  of  ar. 


'Position  to  p-vlliatc  the  enormity  of  sin,  and  I  actual  oflfer  from  God  to  man,  in  the  im* 
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oaessaAe  that  he  has  been  pleased  to  de- 
Jver  to  the  world.  In  this  message,  God 
makes  a  free  offer  of  his  mercy,  no  doubt; 
but  he  offers  it  on  a  particular  footing,  and 
on  that  footing  only,  will  he  have  it  to  be 
receiyed.  Along  with  the  revelation  he 
makes  of  his  attribute  of  merc^,  he  bids  us 
look  to  the  particular  way  m  which  he 
chooses  that  attribute  to  be  put  forth.  The 
man  who  steps  forward  to  relieve  you  of 
yoiu"  debts,  by  an  act  of  gratuitous  kind- 
ness, may  surely  reserve  the  privilege  of 
doing  it  in  his  own  way ;  and  whether  it 
be  by  a  present  in  goods,  or  by  a  present 
in  money,- or  by  an  order  upon  a  third  per- 
son, or  by  the  appointment  of  one  whom  he 
maizes  the  agent  of  his  beneficence,  and 
whom  he  asks  you  to  correspond  with  and 
to  draw  upon,  it  would  surely  be  most  pre- 
posterous in  you  to  quarrel  with  his  gene- 
rosity, because  it  would  have  been  more  to 
your  taste,  had  it  come  to  you  through  a 
different  channel  of  conveyance.  He  has  a 
fair  right  of  insisting  upon  his  own  way  of 
it;  anU  If  you  will  iTot  acquiesce  in  this  way, 
and  he  leaves  you  under  your  burden,  you 
have  nothing  to  complain  of.  You  might 
have  liked  it  better  had  he  authorized  you 
to  draw  upon  himself,  rather  than  on  the 
agent  he  has  fixed  upon.  But  no ;  he  has 
his  reasons,  and  he  persists  in  his  own  way 
of  it,  and  you  must  cither  go  along  with 
this  way,  or  throw  yourself  out  of  the 
benefit  of  his  generosity  altogether.  It  is 
conceivable  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  you 
may  be  so  very  perverse  as  to  draw  upon 
himself,  instead  of  drawing  upon  the  au- 
thorized agent.  Well,  the  effect  is,  just  that 
your  draft  is  dishonoured,  and  your  debt 
still  lies  upon  you ;  and,  by  your  wilful  re- 
sistance to  the  plan  of  relief  laid  down,  are 
left  to  remain  under  the  full  weight  of  your 
embarrassments. 

And  so  of  God.  He  may,  and  he  actu- 
ally has  stepped  forward,  to  relieve  us  from 
that  ^ebt  of  sin  under  which  we  lie.  But 
he  has  taken  his  own  way  of  it.  He  has 
not  left  us  to  dictate  the  matter  to  him,— 
but  he  himself  has  found  out  a  ransom.  He 
offers  us  eternal  life ;  but  he  tells  us  where 
this  is  to  be  found,  even  in  his  Son,  and  he 
bids  us  look  unto  him,  and  be  saved ;  and 
he  says,  that  he  who  hath  the  Son  hath 
.ife,  and  that  he  who  believeth  not  the  Son, 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  To  re- 
strain, as  it  were,  our  immediate  approaches 
to  himself,  he  reveals  an  agent,  a  Mediator 
between  God  and  man, — and  he  lets  us 
know,  that  no  one  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  him.  He  makes  a  free  offer 
of  salvation,-^but  it  is  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  the  whole  revealed  word 
of  God  directs  our  eye,  as  the  prime  agent 
in  the  recovery  of  a  guilty  world.  To  say 
that  we  have'  our  infirmities,  but  God  is 
merciful,  is  like  drawing  direct  upon  God 


himself.  But  God  tells  us  that  he  will  not 
be  so  drawn  upon.  He  chooses,  and  has  he 
not  the  right  of  choosing,  to  bestow  all  \m 
favours  upon  a  guilty  world,  in  and  through 
his  Son  Christ  Jesus?  If  you  choose  tc 
object  to  this  way,  you  must  just  abide 
by  the  consequences.  The  offer  's  made. 
God  sets  himself  forward  as  merci^il.  But 
he  lets  you  know,  at  the  same  tune,  the 
particular  way  in  which  he  chooses  to  be 
so.  This  way  may  be  an  offence  to  you. 
You  would,  perhaps,  have  liked  better,  had 
there  been  no  Christ,  no  preaching  of  his 
cross,  nothing  said  about  his  cleansing  and 
peace-speaking  blood,— in  a  word,  nothing 
of  all  that  which  forms  the  burden  of 
methodistical  sermons,  and  which,  if  met 
with  in  the  New  Testament  at  all,  is  only 
to  be  found  in  what  you  may  think  its  dark 
and  mystical  passages,  it  would  have  been 
more  congenial  to  your  taste,  perhaps,  had 
you  been  left  to  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  your  own  soothing  and  elegant  concep- 
tions,-r-could  you  just  have  gone  direct  to 
God  himself,  whom  the  eye  of  your  ima 
gination  had  stripped  of  all  tremendous  se- 
verity against  sin,  of  all  the  pure  and  holy 
jealousies  of  his  nature,  of  all  that  is  ma- 
jestic in  the  high  attributes  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  A  God  singly  possessed  of 
tenderness,  in.  virtue  of  which,  he  would 
smile  connivance  at  all  our  infirmities,  and 
bend  an  indulgent  eye  over  the  wayward- 
ness of  a  heart  devoted  with  all  its  pf* 
fections  to  the  vanities  and  pleasures  of 
time, — this  would  be  a  God  highly  suited 
to  tne  taste  and  convenience  of  a  guilty 
world.  But,  alas !  there  is  no  such  God. 
To  trust  in  the  mercy  of  such  a  Being  as 
this,  is  to  lean  on  a  nonentity  of  your  oivn 
imagination.  It  is  to  be  led  astray,  by  a 
fancy  picture  of  your  own  forming.  There 
is  no  other  God  to  whom  you  can  repair 
for  mercy,  but  God  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself,  and  not  imputing 
unto  them  their  trespasses.  And  if  you 
resist  the  preaching  of  Christ  as  foolish- 
ness,— if  you  will  not  recognize  him,  but  per- 
sist in  your  hoping,  and  your  trusting,  on  the 
general  ground  that  God  is  merciful,  you 
are  just  wrapping  yourselves  up  in  a  delu- 
sive confidence^  and  pleasing  yourselves 
with  your  own  imagination ;  and  the  only 
real  offer  that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
made  to  sinful  man,  you  are  putting  away 
ftom  you.  The  mercy  upon  which  you 
rest,  is  in  disunion  with  truth.  It  is  a  spark 
of  your  own  kindling,  and  if  you  continue 
to  walk  in  it,  it  will  lead  ypu  into  a  path  of 
darkness,  and  bewilder  you  to  your  final 
undoing. 

II.  The  evils  of  such  a  confidence  as  we 
have  been  attempting  to  expose,  are  mainly 
reducible  to  two,  which  we  'shall  oonsidec 
in  order. 

First,  tills  delusive  confidence  casts 
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aspersion  on  the  character  of   God.    It 
would  inflict  a  mutilation  upon  that  cha- 
racter.   It  ia  confidence  in  such  a  mercy  as 
would  dethrone  the  lawgiver,  and  establish 
the'  anarchy  of  a  wild  misrule,  over  his 
fallen  and  dishonoured  attributes.  We  may 
lightly  take  up  with  the  conception  that 
God  is  all  tenderness,  and  nothing  else,  and 
thus  try  to  accommodate  the  character  of 
the  Eternal,  to  the  standard  of  our  own 
convenience  and  our  own  wishes.    We, 
instead  of  lookingto  the  immutability  of  ti^e 
Godhead,  and  taking  our  fixed  and  perma- 
nent lesson  from  such  a  contemplation,  may 
fancy  of  the  Godhead,  that  he  is  ever  as- 
suming a  new  shape,  and  a  new  character, 
according  to  the  frail  and  fluctuating  ca- 
prices of  human  opinion.    Instead  of  God 
making  mai  according  to  his  pleasun ,  man 
would  form  God  in  the  mould  of  his  own 
jmaginaliot .    Me  forgets  that,  in  the  whole 
range  of  cxistet  ce,  he  can  only  meet  with 
one    object    who  is  inflexibly  and  ever- 
lastingly the  same,  and  that  is  God, — that 
he  may  sooner  think  of  causing  the  ever- 
lasting hills  to  recede  from  tlieir  basis,  than 
of  causing  an  infringement  on  the  nature 
of  the  unalterable  Deity,  or  on  the  designs 
and  maxims  which  support  the  method  of 
his  administration, — that  to  assume  a  cha- 
racter for  him  in  our  own  mind,  instead  of 
learning  what  the  character  is  from  himself, 
is  in  fact  to  make  the  foolish  thought  of  the 
creature,  paramount  to  the  eternal  and  im- 
mutable constitution  of  the  Creator. 

Let  us  therefore  give  up  our  own  conoep'^ 
lions,  and  look  steadily  to  that  light  in  which 
God  hath  actually  put  himself  forth  to  us. 
He  has  dealt  out  a  variety  of  communications 
respecting  his  own  ever-during  character 
and  attributes,  to  the  children  of  men ;  and 
he  tells  us,  that  he  is  a  God  of  truth,  and 
that  be  is  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  that  he 
will  not  he  mocked,  and  that  heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  ere  any  of  his  words 
pass  away.  Let  us  just  attend  tosomeof  these 
words.  He  who  continues  not  in  the  whole 
book  of  this  law,  is  accursed.  The  whole 
world  is  guilty  before  God.  He  will  by  no 
means  clear  the  guilty.  Without  shedding 
of  blood,  there  is  no  remission.  These  are 
the  words  of  God.  He  has  put  them  into  a 
record.  Every  one  of  us  may  read  them, 
and  compare  the  sayings  of  God,  with  the 
doings  of  God,  and  if  they  do  not  correspond, 
the  one  with  the  other,  we  may  charge  him 
with  falsehood  in  the  face  of  his  insulting 
enemies,  and  Viii  the  voice  of  mockery 
against  him,  and  feel  the  triumph  which 
rebels  foel,  when  they  witness  the  timidity 
of  a  feebk  monarch,  who  does  not,  or  dares 
not,  carry  his  threats  into-  accomplishment. 
And  is  it  possible,  that  the  throne  of  the 
eternal  God  can  rest  on  a  basis  so  tottcring<-« 
or  that,  if  ever  he  shall  descend  to  the  mani- 
lesta'ion  o{  mercy,  he  will  not  give  the 


manifestation  of  hw  truth  and  hisrigfal 
oess  along  with  it? 

Now,  those  who,  without  any  referenot 
to  Chritt,  find  their  way  to  comfort  on  thi 
strength  of  their  own  general  confidence 
in  G^^  mercy,  make  no  account  whatevef 
of  his  truth,  or  his  righteousness.    What  he* 
comes  of  the  threatenings  of  God  ?   What 
becomes  of  the  immui^bility  of  his  pur« 
poses?   What  becomes  ofthe  unfailing  truth 
of  all  his  communications  7    What  becomes 
of  the  solemnity  of  his  warnings  ?  and  how  ia 
it 'possible  to  be  at  all  impressed  by  them, — 
if  they  are  ever  and  anon  done  away  by  a 
weak  and  capricious  system  of  connivance  ? 
What  becomes  of  the  wide  and  everlasthif 
distinctions,  between  obedience  and  sin  1 
What  becomes  of  the  holiness  of  the  Deity  1 
What  becomes  of  reverence  for  his  name, 
among  the  wide  circle  of  angels,  and  arch- 
angels, and  seraphim,  and  cherubim,  who 
have  all    heard  his  awful    proclamations 
against  the  children  of  iniquity, — if  they 
see  that  any  one  of  them  may,  by  a  mere 
act  of  confldence  in  hisfoercy,  turn  all  that 
has  been  uttered  against  them  into  an  un- 
meaning parade?    Where,  in  a  word,  are 
all  those  sanctions  and  securities  which  can 
alone  make  the  government  of  the  Deity 
to  be  a  government  at  all?    These  are  all 
questions  which  the  people  to  whom  we 
allude,  never  think  of  entertaining;  nor  do 
they  feel  the  slightest  concern  about  them 
and  they  count  it  quite  enough, •if  they  can 
just  work  themselves  up  into  such  a  tolera- 
ble feeling  of  security,  as  that  they  shall 
not  be  disturbed  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
the  good  'thing:s  of  this  life,  which  form  aU 
in  fact  that  their  hearts  long  after,  and  whidi 
if  only  permitted  to  retain  in  peace,  they 
positively  care  rtot  for  the  glory  of  God,  or 
now  shall  it  be  kept  inviolate.   This  is  not 
their  affair.    The  engrossing  desire  of  their 
bosoms,  is  just  a  selfish  desire  after  their 
own  ease:  and  the  strange  preparation  for 
that  heaven.  4he  unceasing  song  of  which 
is,  Holy  ana  righteous  are  thy  judgments^ 
O  thou  king  of  Saints,  is  such  a  habit  oi 
confidence,  as  la3's  prositrale  all  the  majesty 
of  these  high  and  unchangeable  perfections. 
•  And  yet  if  you  examine  these  peop4e 
doaely,  you  wiU  obtain  their  consent  to  the 
position^  that  there  is  a  law,  and  that  the  hu- 
man mee  ave  bound  to  obed  ience,  and  that  tlk 
authority  of  the-  law  is  supported  by  saae* 
tionsj-and  thai  the  truth,  and  justice,  ane 
dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being,,  are  inrblvec 
in  these  sanctions  being,  enforced  and  exfr 
cuted.  They  do  not  reAne  the  tenet  that  mas 
is  an  accountable' subject^  and  that  God  is  a 
judge  and  a  lawgiver.   AH  that  we  ask  of 
them,    then,  is,  to  examine  the  acoount 
which  this  subject  has  to  render,  and  they 
will  find,  in  cnararters  too  glaring  to  be  re- 
sisted, that,  with  the  purest  and  most  per- 
fect individual  amongst  us,  it  is  a  wretdsed 
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ftcooiint  of  guilt  and  of  defioieooy.  •  That 
law,  which  is  held  to  be  in  full  authority 
and  operation  over  us,  has  been  most  «d- 
questionably  violated.  Now,  what  is  to  be 
made  of  this  1  Is  the  subject  to  rebel,  and 
disobey  every  hour,  and  the  king,  by  a  per- 
petual act  ol  indulgence,  to  efface  every 
character  of  trnth  and  dignity  fiom  ihis 
government?  Do  this  and  you  depose  the 
legislator  from  his  throne.  You  Toduee 
thi  sanction  of  his  law  to  a  name  and  a 
mockery.  You  bring  down  the  high  eoo^ 
nomy  of  heaven,  to  the  standard  of  human 


sin,  and  shed  a  glory-  over  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  lawgiver,— if  they  will  still 
pennstjn  looking  to  him  through  another 
channel  than  thai  of  his  own  i  evelation ;  he 
will  persist  in  lookmg  to  ihcm  with  the 
aspect  >of  a  stem  and  unappeased  enemy. 
He  will*  not 'lei  down  the  honour^  ef  his 
inflexible  cbar«tter,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  refuse*  his  way  ef  salvation.  He  will 
not  fell  in  with  the  delusions  of  those  whc 
profess  to  revere  tliis  character,  and  then 
shake  the  whole* burden  of  conscious  guilt 
and  infirmity:  away  from  them,  by  the  pre- 


convenience.    You  pull  the  fabric  t)f  God's  sumption,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  the 


moral  government  to  pieces;  and  unsub- 
stantiate  all  the  solemnky  of  his  proclaimed 
sayings,— all  the  lofty  annunciations  of  the 
law,  and  of  the  pripheta.-^cdl  that  is  told 
of  the  mighty  apparatus  or  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, all  that  rcfvelation  points  to^  or  con-» 
science  can  suggest,  of  a  living  and  a  reign- 
ing €k>d,  who  will  not  let  himself  down  to 
be  affk-onted,  or  trampled  upon,  by  the  crea^ 
tures  whom  he  has  formed. 

They  who,  in  profession,  admit  the  truth 
of  God,  and  yet  take  comfort  from  his  mercy, 
without  looking  to  him  who  bare  in  his 
own  person,  the  accomplishment  of  alNhe 
threatenings,  do  in  fact  turn  that  truth,  into 
a  lie.  They,  who,  in  profession,  admit  the 
justice  of  God,  and  yet  trust  in  the  remis^ 
^ion  of  their  sins,  without  any  distinct  ao« 
icnowledgement  of  him  on  whom  Grod  has 
laid  the  burden  of  their  condemnation,  do 
in  fact  prove,  that  in  their  mouths  justice  is 
nothing  but  an  unmeaning  articulation.. 
They  who,  in  profession,  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  tliose  great  and  unchanging  princi* 
pies,  which  preside  over  the  whole  of  God's 
moral  administration,-' and  yet  assign  to  him 
such  a  loose  and  easy  connivance  at  iniquity^ 
as  by  a  mere  act  of  tenderness,  torecal  .the 
every  denunciation  that  he  had-  uttered  < 
against  it,  do  in  fact  put  forth  a  saccile- 
gious  hand,  to  the  pillars  of  that  immuti^' 
bility,  by  which  the  government  of  creation 
is  upheld  and  perpetuated.  Let  them  rest 
assured,  that  there  is  no  way  of  reconoi*- 
liation,but  such  a  way  as  shields  all  the  holy, 
and  pure,  and  inflexible  attributes  of  the- 
Divinity,  from  degradation  and  contempt  . 

Out  of  that  hiding-place  whichi  is- made, 
known  in  the  gospel,  all  that  is  just,  and 
severe^  and  inflexible  in  the  perfections  of . 
God,  stands  in  threatening  array,  against 
every  son  and  daughter  of  the  specie^  And 
if  they  will  not  look  to  God  as  he  set#  hia»- 
self  '^rth  to-  us  in  the  New  Testament,'-^ 
they  refuse  to  look  unto  him  as  God  in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself, 
and  not  imputing  unto  them  their  tres- 
passes,— ^if  they  set  aside  all  that  is -said 
about  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
and  the  new  and  living  way  of  access,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  mediatorsbip  of 
Christ  hath  repaired  all  the  indignities  of 
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mercy  of  God- will  interpose  to  defend  them 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  more  severe  and 
unrdenting  perfections.  The  one  and  the 
only 'Way,  in  which  he  dispenses  mercy,  is 
through  the  atonement  of  Chri8t,-^and  if 
your  confidence  be  laid-  in  any-other  quarter, 
he  will  put  that  oonfldence  to  shame.  He 
wjU  not  accept  the  prayers  of  those,  who 
can  thus  make  free  with  the  unchangeable 
attributes  which  belong  to  him.  He  will 
not  descend  with  such  to  any  intercourse 
of  afie«tfon  whatever.  He  will  not  own  the 
approadies,  nor  will  he  deal  out  any  boon 
from  the  storehouse  of  his  grace,  to  those 
who  profess  a  general  oonfldence  in  his 
roevcy — when,  instead  of  a  mercy  which 
guaros,  and  dignifies,  and  keeps  entire  the 
whole  glory  and  character  of  God,  it  is  a 
mercy  which  belieshis  word,  which  invades 
his  other  perfecUons,  which  spoils  the  divine 
image  of  its  grandeur,  which  breaks  up  the 
wh(Selabric  of  his  moral  government,  and 
would  make  the  throne: of  heaven  the  seat 
of  an? unmeaning  pageant,  the  throne  of  an 
insulted  and  degraded  sovereign. 

•The  religion  of  nature,^or  the  religion 
of  unaided  demonstration,-^— or  the  religion 
of  our  most  fashionable  and  philosophical 
sekoolSj  •  leaves  thisquestioa  totally  undis- 
posed of; — and  at  the  4same  time,  till  the 
question  be  resolved,  all  the  hopes  of  the 
human  soul  are  in  a  state  of  (he  most  fearful 
iiocertainty.  This  religion  jnakes  God  the 
subject  of'  its  demonstrations,  and  it  draws 
out  a  list  of  attributes,  and  it  makes  the 
justice  of  God  to  be  one  of  these  attributea 
and  Uie  ptaeability  of  God  to  be  another  oi 
thesUf  and  it  adnata  thatit  is  in  virtue  of  the 
former  petfeotiont  of  hia  nature,  that  he 
makes  condemnatkN^  and  punishment,  to 
rest  on  the  •head  of 'those  who  violate  his 
law,  and  that  it  is  in  ^virtue  of  'the  lat^ 
perfection  that  he  looks  connivance^  and 
exitends  pasdoa  toauch  violations.     .  . 

Now,  the  question  which  the  disciples  of 
this  religion  have  never-  settled,*  is,  how  to 
strike  the*  eompromise  ^tween  these  attri- 
•buteai  They  cannot  dissipate-  the  ckrad.  of 
mystery,  which  hangs  over  the  line  of  de- 
marcation that  is  between  them.  They 
cannot  tell  in  how  far  the  justice  of  God 
will  insist  on  its  exactions  and  its  claims,  oi 
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what  the  extent  of  that  disobedience  i& 
oyer  which  the  placability   of  God  will 
spread  the  shelter  of  a  generous  forgive- 
ness.    There  is  a  dilemma  here,  out  of 
which  they  cannot  unwarp  themselTes,— a 
question  to  which  they  can  give  no  other 
answejr,  than  the  expressive  answer  of  their 
silence, — and  it  is  such  a  nlence,  as  leaves 
our  every  apprehension  unquelled,  and  the 
^hole  burden  of  our  unappeased  doubts 
and  difficulties  as  insupportable  as  before. 
What  we  demand  is,  tnat  Uiey  shall  lay 
down  the  steady  and  unalterable  position 
of  that  limit,  at  which  the  justice  of  God,^ 
and  the    placability  of  God,  cease  their 
respective  encroachments  on  each  other. 
If  the^  cannot  tell  this,  they  can  teU  nothing 
that  IS  of  any  consequence^  either  to  the 
purpose  of  comfoit,  or  of  direction.    The 
sinner  wishes  to  know  on  which  side  of 
this  unknown  and  undetermined  limit,  his 
degree  of  sinfulness  is  placed.    He  wishes 
to  know  whether  his  offences  are  such  as 
come  under  the  operation  of  justice,  or  of 
mercy, — whether   the  one  attribute  will 
exact  from  him  the  penalty,  or  the  other 
will  smile  on  him  connivance.    It  is  in  vain 
to  say,  that  if  he  repent  and  turn  from  them, 
mercy  will  claim  him  as  her  own,  and  re- 
cover him  from  the  dominion  of  justice, 
and  spread  over  all  his  sins  the  mantle  of 
an  everlasting  oblivi()n.    This  may  still  be 
saying  nothing, — for  the  work  of  repent- 
ance is  a  work,  which,  though  he  should  be 
always  trying,  he  always  &Us  in;  and  in 
spite  of  his  every  exertion,  there  is  a  sin 
and  a  shortness  in  all  his  services.    And 
when  he  casts  his  eye  along  the  scale  of 
character^  he  sees  the  better  and  the  worse 
on  each  side  of  him ;  and  the  difficulty  still 
recurs,  how  far  down  in  the  scale  does 
mercy  extend,  or  how  far  up  on  this  scale 
does  justice  carry  its  fiery  sentence  of  con- 
demnation.   And  thus  it  is,  that  he  feels  no 
fixed  security,  which  he  can  lay  hold  of, — 
no  solid  ground  on  which  he  can  lay  the 
trust  of  his  acceptance  with  God.  'And 
this   reiigi(m,  which  has  left  the   whole 
problem  of  the   attributes  undetermined, 
which  can  furnish  the  sinner  with  no  light, 
by  which  he  may  be  made  to  perceive  how 
justice  can  be  displayed,  but  at  the  expense 
of  mercy,  or  how  mercy  can  be  displayed 
but  by  breaking  in  upon  the  entireness  of 
Justice ;  this  hollow,  baseless,  unsupported 
system,  which,  by  mangling  and  deforming 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  Deity,  has  virtually 
left  man  without  God, — ^has  also,  by  the 
faint  and  twilight  obscurity,  or  rather  by 
the  midnight  darkness  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved the  question  about  the  point  of  sin- 
fulness, at  which  the  one  attribute  begins 
the  exercise  of  its  rigour,  and  the  other 
peases  its  indulgence,  not  only  left  man 
without  God,  but  also  left  him  \^thout  any 
Ml  id  hope  in  the  world. 


But,  Secondly,  the  confidence  we  have 
been  attempting  to  expose,  is  hostile  tc 
the  cause  of  practical  righteousness  in  the 
world. 

For  what  is  the  real  and  experimental 
effect  of  the  obscurity  in  question  on  the 
practice  of  mankind  ?  The  question  about 
our  interest  with  God,  is  felt  to  be  unre- 
solvable ;  and,  under  this  feeling,  no  genuine 
attempt  ia  made  to  resolve  it.  Man  eases 
himself  of  the  difikulty  by  putting  it  away 
fi'om  him;  and,  as  he  cannot  find  the  point 
of  gradation  in  the  scale  of  character,  on 
the  one  ^ide  of  which,  there  lies  acceptance 
with  God,  and  on  the  other  side  of  it,  con- 
demnation, — he  just  upholds  himself  in 
tranquillity  at  any  one  point,  throughout 
every  one  variety  of  tllis.  gradation. 

Let  the  question  only  be  put.  How  far 
down,  in  the  scale  of  character,  may  this 
loose  system  of  confidence  be  carried  ?  and 
where  is  the  limit  between  those  sins,  to 
which  forgiveness  may  be  looked  for,  and 
those  sins  from  which  it  is  withheld  ?  and 
you  will  seldom  find  the  man  M'ho  gives 
an  answer  against  himself.    The  world,  in 
fact,  is  so  much  the  home  and  the  resting, 
place  of  every  natural  man,  that  you  will 
not  get  him  so  to  press,  and  so  to  prosecutci 
the  question,  as  to  come  to  any  conclusion, 
that  is  at  all  likely  to  alarm  him.    He  wib 
not  barter  his  present  peace,  for  a  concen^ 
that  looks  so  distant  to  him  as  that  of  hi^ 
eternity.    The  question  touches  but  light]  v 
on  his  feelincis,  and  an  answer  conceived 
lightly,  and  given  lightly,  will  be  enough  to 
pacify  him.    Go  to  the  man,  whose  decent 
and  unexceptionable  proprieties  make  him 
the  admiration  of  all  his  acq\iaintances,  and 
even  he  will  allow  that  he  has  his  infirmities : 
but  he  can  smother  all  his  apprehensions, 
and  regale  his  fancy  with  the  smile  of  an 
indulgent  God.    Take,  now,  a  descending 
step  in  the  scale  of  character ;  and  do  you 
think  there  is  not  to  be  met  with  there,  the 
very  same  process  of  conscious  infirmity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  vague,  general,  and 
bewildering  confidence  on  the  other?   Will 
the  people  of  the  lower  station  not  do  the 
very  same  thing  with  the  people  above 
them?— Compare  themselves  with  them- 
selves,  and  find   equals  to  keep  them  in 
countenance,   and    share  in    the  average 
respect  that  circulates  around  them,  and 
take  comfort  in  the  review  of  their  very 
fair  and   neighbourlike  accomplishments, 
and  with  the  allowance  of  being  just  such 
sinners  as  they  are  in  the  daily  habit  of 
associating  with,  get  all  their  remorse,  and 
all  their  gloomy  anticipations  disposed  of, 
by  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  them,  in 
a  loose  and  general  way,  on  the  indulgence 
of  God? 

And  where,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of 
righteousness,  will  this  slop  1  We  can  an 
swer  that  question.    It  Mill  iiot  stop  ataA 
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It  will  describe  the  whole  range  of  human 
character;  and  we  challenge  you  to  put 
your  finger  on  that  point  where  it  is  to  ter- 
minate, or  to  find  out  the  place  where  a 
barrier  is  to  be  raised  against  the  pro- 
gress of  this  mischievous  security.  It  will 
go  downwards  and  downwards,  till  it  come 
to  the  very  verge  ofthe  malefactor's  dungeon. 
Nay,  it  will  enter  there ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  an  enlightened  discerner  may  witness, 
even  in  this  receptacle  of  outcasts,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  very  sentiment  which  gives 
mich  peace  and  such  buoyancy  to  him  whose 
moral  accomplishments  throw  around  him 
the  lustre  or  a  superior  estimation.  But 
thin  lustre  will  not  impose  on  the  eye  of 
God.  The  Discerner  of  the  heart  sees  that 
one  and  all  of  us  are  alienated  from  him, 
and  strangers  to  the  obligation  of  his  high 
and  spiritual  acquirements.  He  declares 
the  name  of  Christ  to  be  the  only  one  given 
under  heaven,  whereby  men  can  be  saved ; 
and  after  this,  every  act  of  confidence,  dis- 
owning his  name,  is  an  expression  of  the 
most  insulting  impiety.  On  the  system  of 
general  confidence,  every  man  is  left  to  sin 
just  as  much  as  he  likes,  and  to  take  com- 
fort just  as  much  as  his  powers  of  delu- 
sion can  administer  to  him.  At  this  rate, 
the  government  of  God  is  unhinged, — the 
whole  earth  is  broken  loose  from  the  sys- 
tem of  his  administration, — he  is  deposed 
from  his  supremacy  altogether, — peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace,  spreads  its  deadly 
poison  over  the  face  of  society, — and  one 
Sentiment,  of  deep  and  fatal  tranquillity 
about  the  things  or  God,  takes  up  its  firm 
residence  in  a  world,  which,  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  it,  sends  up  the  cry  of  re- 
oellion  against  him. 

This  is  a  sore  evil.  The  want  of  a  fixed 
and  clearly  perceptible  line  between  the 
justice  and  placability  of  the  divine  nature, 
not  only  buries  in  utter  darkness  the  ques- 
tion of.  our  acceptance  with  Crod ;  but,  by 
throwing  every  thing  loose  and  undeter- 
mined, it  opens  up  the  range  of  a  most 
lawless  and  uncontrolled  impunity  for  the 
.disobedience  of  man,  up  from  its  gentler 
deviations,  and  down  to  its  most  profligate 


and  daring  excesses.    It  there  be  no  mtel- 
ligible  line  to  separate  the  exercise  of  the 
justice  of  God  from  the  exercise  of  his 
placabilitv,  every  individual   .vill   fix  this 
line  for  himself;  and  he  will  make  these 
two  attributes  to  be  yea  and  nay,  or  fast 
and  loose  with  each  other;   and  he  wil 
stretch  out  the  placability,  and  he  will  press 
upon  the  justice,  just  as  much  as  to  ac 
commodate  the  standard  of  his  religious 
principles  to  the  state  of  his  religious  prac- 
tice; and  he  will  make  every  thing  to 
square  with  his  own  existing  taste,  and 
wishes,  and  convenience;  and   his  mind 
will  soon  work  its  own  way  to  a  system 
of  religious  opinions  which  gives  him  no 
disturlMmce;  and  the  spirit  of  a  deep  slum- 
ber will  lay  hold  df  Ms  deluded  conscience ; 
and  thus,  from  the  want  of  a  settled  line,— 
from  the  vague,  ambiguous,  and  indefinite 
way  in  which  tnis  matter  is  taken  up,  and 
brought  to  a  very  loose  and  general  con- 
clusion,— or,  in  other  words,  from  that  very 
way  in  which  natural  religion,  whether 
among  deists,  or  our  more  slender  profes- 
sors of  Christianity,  leaves  the  whole  ques- 
tion, about  the  limit  of  the  attributes,  unen- 
tered upon, — will  every  man  take  comfoTt 
in  the  imagined  tenderness  of  God,  just  as 
much  as  he  stands  in  need  of  it,  and  expe- 
riment on  the  patience  of  God  just  as  far  as 
his  natural  desires  may  carry  him, — so  that 
when  we  look  to  the  men  of  the  world,  as 
they  pass  smoothly  onward,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  do  we  see  each  of  them  in 
a  state  of  profound  security  as  to  his  inter- 
est with  God ;  each  of  them  solacing  him- 
self with  his  own  conception  about  the 
slendemess  of  his  ^ilt,  and  the  kindness 
of  an  indulgent  Deity ;  each  of  them  in  a 
state  of  false  and  fancied  peace  with  Hea- 
ven, while  every  affection  ofthe  inner  mat , 
and  many  of  the  doings  of  the  outer  man, 
bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  rebellion 
against  Heaven's  law ;  each  of  them  walk- 
ing without  uneasiness,  and  without  terror, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  each  and  all  of 
them  do  in  feet  walk  in  the  counsel  of  their 
own  hearts,  and  after  the  sight  of  their  own 
eyes. 


SERMON  XVI. 
The  Uman  of  Than  ^m4  Mercy  in  the  Gaepei. 

'Mercy  tnd  tnith  tre  mat  tofodier:  rifhlMNinieM  tnd  peiee  bat*  kiased  Mch  other."— PmImi  Iizzt.  la 


It  was  not  by  a  simple  deed  of  amnesty, 
that  man  Was  invited  to  return  and  be  at 
peace  with  God.  It  was  by  a  deed  of  ex- 
piation. It  was  not  by  nullifying  the  sanc- 
iions  of  the  law,  that  man  was  offered  a 


free  and  a  full  discharge  from  the  penalties 
he  had  incurred  by  breaking  it.  It  was  by 
executing  these  sanctions  on  another,  whc 
voluntarily  took  them  upon  himself,  and 
who,  m  so  doing,  magnified  the  law,  and 
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made  it  lionourable.  To  redeem  us  from, 
the  curse  of  the  law,  Christ  became  a  curse 
for  us.  It  was  not  by  God  lifting  off  our 
iniquities  from  our  persons,  and  scattertiig 
them  away  into  a  i^ion  of  forgetfulness^ 
without  one  demonstration  of  his  abhor- 
rence, and  without  the  fulfilment  of  his 
threatenings  against  them ;  but  lifting  them 
off  from  us,* he. laid  them  on  another,  who 
bare,  in  his  own  person,  the  punishment 
that  we  should  have  borne.  Qod  laid  upon 
his  own  Son  the  iniquities  of  us  all*  The 
guilt  of  our.  sins  is  not  done  away  by  a 
mere  act  of  forgiveness.  It  is  washed  away 
by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  '  God  set  him 
forth  a  propitiation.  Up  was  smitten  for 
our  transgressions.  He  gave  himself  for 
us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God.  The 
system  of  the  gospel  no  more  expunges 
the  attribute  of  merc3r  from  the  character 
of  the  Godhead,  than  it  expunges  the  attri- 
butes of  truth  and  righteousness^  But-  all 
the  mercy  which  it  offers  and  proclaims  to 
a  guilty  world,  is  the  mercy  which  flows 
upon  it  through  the  channel  of  that  Mediar 
torship,  by  which  his  truth,  and  his  justiee 
have  been  asserted  and  vindicated;  and, 
while  it  reveals  to  us  the  openness  of  this 
channel,  it  also  reveals  to  us  that  every 
other  which,  the  heart  of  man  may  con- 
ceive, is  shut,  and  intercepted^  and  utterly 
impassable.  There  is  none  other  name 
given  under  heaven,  whereby  man:  can  be 
saved^  but  the  name  of  him  who  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  u&,  With- 
out the  shedding  of  his  bk¥)d,  there  could 
have  been  no  remission.  And  he  who  hath 
not  the  Son,  hath  the  wntth  of  God  abiding 
on  him. 

It  is  due  to  our  want  of  moral  sensibility, 
that  sin  looks  so  light  and  so  trivial  in  our 
estimation^  We  have  no  adequale-  feeling 
3f  its  malignity,. of  its  exceeding  sinfulness! 
And,  liable  as  we  are  to  think  of  Go4,  that 
he  is  altogether  like-  unto  ourselvfs^  do  we 
think  that  he  may  cancel  our*  guilt  aa  easily 
from  the  book  of  his  condemnation,  by  en 
act  of  forgiveness,  as -we  eanoel  it  from  our 
own  memory,  hy  an  act  of  rforgeif illness* 
But  God  takes  his  own  way,  and  most 
steadfastly  asserts,  throughout  the  whole 

Erocess  of  our  recovery,  the  prerogatives  of 
is  own  truth,  and  his  own  righteousness* 
He  so  loved  the  world,  as  to  send  his  Son 
to  it,  not  to  condemn,  but  to  save.  But  he 
will  not  save  us  in  such  a  way  ss  to  con^ 
firm  our  light  estimation  of  sin,  or  to  let 
down  the  worth  and  dignity*  of  hi^  ^*wn 
character.  The  method  of  our  sidvation  is 
not  left  to  the  random  capirice6:  of'  huuiaa 
thought,  and  human  fancy.  It  is  a  method 
devi^  for  us  by  unsea(rchable  wisdom, 
and  made  known  to  us  by  fixed  and  unal- 
terable truth,  and  prescribed  to  us  by  a  su- 
preme authority,  which  has  debarred  every 
«tlier  metliod ;  and  Uiough  we  may  behold 


no  one  feature,  either  of  greatness  or  ol 
beauty  to  admire  in  it — yet  do  angels  ad 
mire  it ;  and  to  accomplish  it,  did  the  Sor 
of  God  move  from  the  residence  of  h  is  glory » 
and  all  heaven  appears  to  have  lalK>ureG 
.with  the  magnitude  and  th^  mystery  of  the 
great  under^bking;  and  along  the  whoU 
tract  of  revelation,  from  the  first  age  of  the 
world,  do  we.  behold  the  notices  of  the 
coming  atonement  ^  and  while  man  sits  al 
his  ease,  and  can  see  nothing  to  move  him 
either  to  gratitude  or  to  wonder,  in  the 
evolution  of  that  mighty  scheme,  by  which 
mercy  and  truth  have  been  made  to  meet 
together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  to 
kiss  each  other, — ^it  is  striking  to  mark  the 
place  and  the  prominency  which  are  given 
to  it,  in  the  councils  of  the  Eternal.  And 
it  might  serve  to  ,put  us  right,  and  to  re- 
buke the  levities  which  are  so  currently 
aHoat  in  this  dead  and  darkened  world,  did 
we  only  look  at 'the  stress  that  is  laid  on 
this  great  work,  throughout  the  whole  of 
its  preparation  and  its  performance,— and 
how,  to  bring  it  to  its  accomplishment,  the 
Father  had  to  send  the  Son  into  the  world, 
and  to  thrown  veil  over  his  glory, — and  i>\ 
put  the  cup  of  our  chastisement  into  his 
naad,-^and  to  bid  the  sword  of  righteous 
vengeance  awake  against  his  fellow, — and, 
that  he  might  clear  a  way  of  access  to  a 
guiAtv  world)  had  to  do  it  through  the 
blood  of  an  everlasting  covenant, — and  to. 
lay  the  fuU  burden  of  our  atonement,  on  the 
head  of  the  innocent  suiSerer^ — ^ai'd  to  en- 
dure the  spectacle  of  his  bitterness,  and  his 
agonies,  and  his  tears,  till  he  eried  out  that 
it  was  fiuiahed,  and  so  bowed  himself  and 
gave  up  the  ghost. 

Man  is  blind  to  the  necessity,  but  God 
see0  it  The  prayer  of  Christ  in  his  agony 
was,  that  the  cup,  if  possible,  might  bs  re- 
moved from  him.  But  it  w^as  not  possible. 
He  could,  have  called  twelve  legions  of  an- 
.gel9,  and  they  would  have  eagerly  flown  to 
Mseue  <their  beloved  Lord  from  the  hands 
-oC  his  persecutors.  But  he  knew  that  the 
Scripture  must  be  fulfilled,  and  they  look" 
ladoa  in  silent  forbearance.  It  behooved 
him  to- underlie  all  this.  And  there  was  a 
need,  and  a  propriety,  why  he  should  suf- 
fer ail  these  things,  ere  he  entered  into  his 
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e  shall  offer  three  distinct  remarks  on 
this  method  of  our  redemption,  in  order  to 
pHDve  that  it  fulfils  the  whole  assertion  of 
our  text,  that  it  has  made  mercy  and  trulli 
to. meet  ^gether,  and  righteousness  and 
peace  to  kiss  each  other. 

Fijrst«.  it.  main^tain^  the  entireness  and 
glory  of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead. 
Secondly,  it  provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  peace  of  every  sinner  who  concurs  in 
it^  And,  thirdly,  it  strengthens  all  the  ae* 
curities  for  the  cause  of  practical  righteous 
I  ness  among  men. 
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I.  In  darkness^  as  we  are,  about  tbe  glory 
and  character  oif  the  Supreme  Beiiif*  it 
would  offer  a  violence  even  to  our  habitual 
conceptions  of  hioi,  to  admit  of  any  limit, 
or  any  deduction  from  the  exeelleneiea  of 
his  nature.  We  should  even  Oiinkita  lessen^ 
hig  of  the  Deit)^)  were  iheesctent  of 'bis 
perfections  such,. as  that  we  should  be  able 
lo  grasp  them  within  the  oemprebension 
of  our  understandings.    The 'property  of 
chiefest  admiration  to  his  ereatnares  is,  that 
they  know  but  a  pail,  and- are  not  aware 
how  small  a  part  that  i^  to  whe^  is  xat- 
known  ;  and  never  is  their  obeisaneo  more 
lowly,  than>  sirhen^  under  the  sense  of*  a 
greatness  that  is  undefined  and  unsearehr 
able,  they  fe^  themselves- baffled  by  the  In^ 
finitude  of  the  Creator.   It isnot  his  power, 
as  attested*  by  all  that  exists  withm  'the 
limits  of  actual  discovery  9  but  his  power, 
Bs  conceived'  to  form  and  uphold  a  uni- 
verse, whose  outskirts  are  unknown.r-*It  is 
not  his  wisdom,  as  eidiibited  in  what  has 
been  seen  by  human  eye ;  but  hi%wisd(uiL 
as  pervading  the  unnumbered^ secrestes  0/ 
mechanism,  which  no  eye  can' penetrate. 
It  is  not  his  knowledge,  as  di^layed  in  the 
greater  and  prophetic  outlines  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  world ;  but  his  knowledge,  as 
embracing'  all  the  mazes  of  creai^oi^  and 
all  the  mighty  periods  of  eternity^— fois 
not  his  antiquity^  as  prior  to  all  that  is  visi- 
.ble,  and  as  reaching  far  above  and  beyond 
the  remote  infancy  of  nature ;  but  his  an- 
tiquity, as  retiring  upwards  trom.  the  lof- 
tiest ascent  of  our  imaginations,  and  lost  in 
the  viewless  depth  of  an  existencey-,diat 
was  from  eveiiasting. — These   are  what 
serve  to  throne  the  Deitv  in  grandeur  inac- 
cessible.  It  is  the  thought  of  what  eye  hath 
not  seen,  and  ear  hath  not  heardj  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive,  that  places  him  on  such  a  height 
of  mystery  before  us.    And  should- we  ever 
be  able  to  overtake,  in  thought^the' dimen- 
sions of  any  attribute  that  belonsS'  to  him, 
— and  ftr  more  should  we  ever  be  able  to 
outstrip,  in  fancy,  a  smgle- feature  of  that 
eharacter  -which  is  realised  by  the- living 
and  reigning  God, — should  defect  or  im- 
potency  attach  to  him  who  dwelleth  in  the 
light  which  no  man  can  approach  tmto. 
would  we  feel  as  if  allt)ur  most  rooted  ana 
accustomed  conceptions  of  the  9odhead 
had  sustained  an  overthrow,  virould  we  feel 
Iks  if  the  sanctuary  of  him  who  i»  the  King 
sternal  and  invisible  had  suffered  violence. 
And  this  is  just  as  truo  of  the  moral  as 
of  the  natural  attributes  of  the*  Godhead. 
When  we  think  of  his  truth,  it  is  a  truth 
which,  if  heaven  and  earth  stand  committed 
to  the  A]|fflment  of  its  minutest  article, 
heaven  and  earth  must,  for  its  vindication, 
pass  away.  When  we  think  of.  his  holiness, 
n  is  such  that,  if  sin  offer  to  draw  nigh,  a 
devour! ng^re  goeth  forth  to  bum  up  and  to  I 


destroy  it  When  we  think  of  his  hw,  it  ii 
a  law  which  must  be  made  honourable 
even  though,  by  the  enforcement  of  its 
sanctions^  iu  shall  sweep  into  an  abyss  of 
misdk-y  al  the  generations  of  the  rebellious. 
And  yet  this  God,  just,  and  righteous,  and 
tme^  is  a  God  of  love,  and  of  compassion, 
infinite.  He  is  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great 
mercy.  He  does  not  afflict  willingly;  and 
as  a  iather  rejoices  over  his  children,  does 
he  long  to  tejoice'in  lendeftness  over  us  all ; 
and  out  of  the  store-house  of  a  grace  that  is 
inexhaustible,  does-  he  deal  out  the  offers 
of  f»rdon  and  reconciliation  to  every  one 
of  us.  Even  in  some  way  or  other  does  the 
lov^  of  €rod  ioT  his  creatures  find  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  their  sinfulness ;  and 
he  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behokl 
iniqutty.-^he  who  hath  spoken  the  word, 
and  shafi  he  not  perform  it, — he  of  whose 
law  ii  has  been  said,  that  not  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  of  ikj  shall  pass  away,  till  all  be  ful- 
filled,—«*hoholds  out  the  overtures  of  friend- 
^ip'to  the 'Children  of  disobedience,  and 
invites  the  guUtiest  among  them  to  the 
light 'Of  his  countenance,  in  time^  and  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  gflory  and  presence,  in 
eternity. 
'    There  is  no  one  device  separate  from  the 

Sospel,  by  which  tho  glory  of  any  one  of 
lese  attributes  can  be  exalted,  but  by  the 
sunender  or  the  limitation  of  another  attri- 
buta  It  is  in  the  gospel  alone  that  we  per- 
ceive how  «ach  of  them  may  be  heightened 
to 'infinity,,  and  yet  each-  of  them  reflect  a 
lustre  on  the  rest.  When  Christ  died,  jus- 
tice was  magnified.  When  he  bore  the 
burden  of  our  torment,  the  truth  of  God  re- 
ceived its  vindication.  When  the  sins  of 
the  world  brought  him  to  the  cross,  the 
lesson  taught  by  this  impressive  spectacle 
was,  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  All  the  se- 
verer perfections  of  the  Godhead,  were,  in 
fact,  more  powerfully  illustrated  by  the 
deep^  and  sdemn  propitiation  that  was  made 
for  sin,  than  they  could  have  been  by  the 
direct  punishment  of  sin  itself. — Yet  all  re- 
dounding to  the  triumph  of  his  mercy. — 
For  mercy,  in  the  exercise  of  a  simple  and 
spontaneous  tenderness,  does  not  make  so 
high '  an  exhibition,  as  mercy  forcing  its 
way  through  restraints  and  difficulties, — as 
•mercy  aoeomplishing  its  purposes  by  a 
plan  of  unsearchable  wisdom, — ^as  mercy 
sarrendering  what  was  most  dear  for  the 
attainment  of  its  object, — as  the  mercy  of 
God,  not  simply  loving  the  world,  but  so 
loving  it  as  to  send  his  only  beloved  Soti, 
and  to  lay  upon  him  the  iniquities  of  us 
all,— -as  mercy,  thus  surmounting  a  barrier 
which,  to  created  eye,  appeared  immove- 
able, and  which  both  pours  a  glory  on  the 
other  excellencies  of  the  Godhead,  and  re- 
joices over  them. 

It  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  has 
poured  the  light  of  day  into  all  the  intrt 
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^acies  of  this  contemplation.  We  there  see 
ne  compromise,  and  no  surrender,  of  the 
attributes'  to  each  other.  We  see  no  mutud 
encroachment  on  their  respective  provinces, 
—no  letting  down  of  that  entire  and  abso- 
lute perfection  which  belongs  to  every  part 
in  the  character  of  the  Godhead.  The  jus- 
tice of  God  has  not  been  invaded ;  for  by 
him,  who  poured  out  his  soul  unto  the 
dea^  for  us^  has  the  whole  weight  of  this 
aggrieved  and  offended  attribute  been  borne ; 
and  from  that  cross  of  agony,  where  he 
cried  out  that  it  was  finished,  does  the  di- 
vine Justice  send  forth  a  brighter  and  a 
nobler  radiance  of  vindicated  majesty,  than 
if  the  minister  of  vengeance  had  gone  forth 
and  wreaked  the  whole  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  every  son  and  daughter  of 
the  species.  And  as  the  justice  of  God  has 
suffered  no  encroachment,  so,  such  is  the 
admirable  skilfulness  of  this  expedient,  that 
the  mercy  of  God  is  restrained  by  no  limi- 
tation. It  is  arrested  in  its  offers  by  no 
questions  about  the  shades,  and  the  degrees, 
and  the  varieties  of  sinfulness.  It  stops  at 
no  point  in  the  descending  scale  of  human 
depravity.  The  blood  of  Christ  cleansing 
from  all  sin,  has  spread  such  a  field  for  its 
invitations,  that  in  the  full  confidence  of  a 
wai ranted  and  universal  commission,  may 
the  messengers  of  grace  walk  over  the  face 
)f  the  world,  and  lay  the  free  gift  of  ac- 
ceptance at  the  door  of  every  individual, 
ind  of  every  family.  Such  is  the  height, 
and  depth,  and  breadth,  and  length,  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  yet  it  is 
a  mercy  so  exercised,  as  to  keep  the  whole 
council  and  character  of  Grod  unbroken, — 
and  a  mercy,  from  the  display  of  which, 
there  beams  a  brighter  radiance  than  ever 
from  each  lineament  in  the  image  of  the 
Godhead. 

Now  if  the  glory  of  God  be  so  involved 
in  this  way  of  redemption,  what  shall  we 
think  of  the  disparagement,  that  is  rendered 
to  him,  and  to  all  his  attributes,  by  the  man 
who,  without  respect  to  the  work  and  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  seeks  to  be  justified 
by  his  own  righteousness?  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble for  man  to  toil  and  to  waste  his  strength 
on  the  object  of  his  salvation,  and  yet,  by  all 
he  can  make  out,  may  be  only  widening 
his  laborious  deviation  from  the  path  which 
leads  to  it.  Do  his  uttermost  to  establish  )i 
righteousness  of  his  own,  an^  what  is  the 
whole  fruit  of  his  exertion? — ^the  mere 
semblance  of  righteousness,  without  the  in- 
fusion of  its  essential  quality, — labour  with- 
out love, — li;e  drudgery  of  the  hand,  without 
the  desire  and  devotedness  of  the  heart,  as 
its  inspiring  principle.  If  the  man  be  dis- 
satisfied, as  he  certamly  ouaht  to  Ite,  then  a 
sense  of  unexpiated  guilt  will  ever  and  anon 
ntrude  itself  upon  his  fears ;  and  a  resist- 
ess  conviction  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  his 
.")erformances  will  never  cease  to  haunt  and 


to  paralyze  him.  In  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  the  conformity  of  the  lettei 
extorted  from  him,  in  the  spirit  of  bondage , 
but  the  animating  soul  is  not  there,  which 
turns  ob^lienoe  into  a  service  of  delight  and 
a  Dervioe  of  afikction.  In  Heaven's  account, 
such  obedience  as  this  is  but  the  mockery 
of  a  lifeless  skeleton;  and,  even  as  a  skele- 
ton, it  is  both  wanting  in  its  parts,  and 
un^apely  in  its  proportions.  It  is  an  obe- 
dience defective,  even  in  the  tale  and  mea- 
sure  of  its  external  duties.  But  what  per- 
vades the  whole  of  it  by  the  element  of 
worthiessness  is,  that,  destitute  of  love  tc 
God,  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  a  celestial  cha- 
racter, and  can  never  prepare  an  inhabitant 
of  Uiis  world  for  the  joys  or  the  services  oi 
the  great  celestial  family. 

Ajid,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  man  be 
satisfied,  ^is  very  circumstance  gives  to  the 
righteousness  that  he  would  establish  for 
himself,  the  character  of  an  insult  upon 
God,  instead  of  a  reverential  offering.  It  is 
a  righteousness  accompanied  with  a  certain 
measure  of  confident  feeling,  that  it  is  good 
enough  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Lawgiver. 
There  is  in  h  the  audacity  of  a  claim  and 
a  ch^lenge  upon  his  approbation.  Short 
as  it  is,  in  respect  of  outward  performance, 
and  tainted  within  by  the  very  spirit  of 
earthliness,  it  is  brought  like  a  lame  and  dis- 
eased victim  in  sacrifice,  and  laid  upon  the 
altar  before  him.  It  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter 
thing  to  sin  against  God ;  but  it  is  a  still 
more  direct  outrage  upon  his  attributes,  tc 
expect  that  he  will  look  on  sinfulness  with 
complacency.  It  is  an  open  defiance  to  the 
law,  to  trample  upon  its  requirements ;  but 
it  were  a  still  deadlier  overthrow  of  its  au- 
thority, to  reverse  its  sanctions,  and  make 
it  turn  its  threatenings  into  rewards.  The 
sinner  who  disobeys  and  trembles,  renders 
at  least  the  homage  of  his  fears  to  the  truth 
and  power  of  the  Eternal.  But  the  sinner 
who  makes  a  righteousness  of  his  infirmi- 
ties; and  puts  a  gloss  upon  his  disobedience, 
and  brings  the  accursed  thing  to  the  gate  of 
the  sanctnary,  and  bids  the  piercing  eye  of 
Omniscience  look  upon  it,  and  be  satisfied, 
— ^tell  us  whether  tne  fire  which  cometh 
forth  will  bum  up  the  offering,  that  it  may 
rise  in  sweetly  smelling  savour  to  him  who 
sitteth  on  the  throne ;  or  will  it  seize  on  the 
presumptuous  offerer,  who  could  thus  dare 
the  inspection,  and  ttirust  his  unprepared 
footstep  within  the  precincts  of  unspotted 
holiness  ? 

And  how  must  it  go  to  aggravate  the  of* 
fence  of  such  an  approach,  when  it  is  made 
in  the  face  of  another  righteousness  which 
God  himself  hath  provided,  and  in  which 
alone  he  hath  proclaimed  that  it  is  safe  for 
a  sinner  to  draw  nigh.  When  the  alterna- 
tive is  fairly,  proposed,  to  come  on  the  merit 
of  your  own  obedience  and  tried  by  it,  oi 
to  come  on  the  merit  of  the  obedience  of 
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Christ,  and  receive  in  your  own  person  the 
reward  which  he  hath  purchased  for  jrou, — 
only  think  of  the  aspect  it  must  bear  in  the 
eye  of  Heaven,  when  the  offer  of  the  perfect 
righteousness  is  contemptuously  set  aside, 
and  the  sinner  chooses  to  appear  in  his  own 
character  before  the  presence  of  the  Eternal. 
When  the  imputation  of  vanity  and  useless- 
ness  is  thus  fastened  on  all  that  the  Son  hath 
done,  and  on  all  that  the  Father  hath  devised 
for  the  redemption  of  the  guilty, — when 
that  righteousness,  to  accomplisn  which^ 
Christ  had  to  travail  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength,  is  thus  held  to  be  nothing,  by  crea- 
tures whose  every  thought,  and  every  per- 
formance, have  the  stain  of  corruption  in 
them — when  that  doctrine  of  his  death,  on 
which,  in  the  book  of  God's  counsel,  is  made 
to  turn  the  deliverance  of  our  world,  is 
counted  to  be  foolishness, — when  the  sinner 
thus  persists  in  obtruding  his  own  virtue  on 
the  notice  of  the  Lawgiver,  and  refuses  to 
put  on,  as  a  covering  of  defence,  the  virtue 
of  his  Saviour, — we  have  only  to  contrast 
the  lean,  shrivelled,  paltry  dimensions  of  the 
one,  with  the  faultless,  and  sustained,  and 
Godlike  perfection  of  the  other,  to  perceive 
how  desperate  is  the  folly,  and  how  un- 
escapable  is  the  doom  of  him  who  hath 
nefflected  the  great  salvation. 

It  is  thus  that  the  refusal  of  Christ,  as  our 
righteousness,  stamps  a  deeper  and  a  more 
atrocious  character  of  rebellion  on  the  guilty 
than  before, — and  it  is  thus  that  the  word 
of  his  mouth,  like  a  two-edged  sword,  per- 
forms  one  function  on  him  who  accepts, 
and  an  opposite  function  on  him  who  de- 
spises it.  If  the  gospel  be  not  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  it  will  be  the  savour  of  death 
unto  death.  Jf  it-  be  not  a  rock  of  confi- 
dence, it  will  be  a  rock  of  offence,  and  it  will 
fall  upon  him  who  resists  it,  and  'grind  him 
into  powder.  If  we  kiss  not  the  S)n,  in  the 
day  of  our  peace,  the  day  of  his  wrath  is 
coming,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  when 
nis  anger  is  kindled  but  a  little?  We  have 
Uready  offended  God  by  the  sinfulness  of 
our  practice, — we  may  yet  offend  him  still 
more  by  the  haughtiness  of  our  pretensions. 
The  evil  of  our  Sest  works  constitutes  them 
an  abomination  in  his  sight ;  but  nothing 
remains  to  avert  the  hostility  of  his  truth 
and  his  holiness  against  us,  if  by  those  works 
we  seek  to  be  justified.  It  will  indeed  be 
the  sealing  up  of  our  iniquity,  if  our  obe- 
dience, impregnated  as  it  is  with  the  verv 
spirit  of  that  iniquity,  shaffl  be  set  up  in  rival  • 
ship  to  the  obedience  of  his  only  and  well 
beloved  Son, — if.  by  viewing  the  defect  of 
our  righteousness,  as  a  thing  ctf  indifference, 
and  the  fulness  of  his,  as  a  thing  of  no  value, 
we  shall  heap  insult  upon  transgression, — 
and  if,  after  the  provocation  of  a  In'oken  law, 
we  shall  maintain  the  boastful  attitude  of 
him  who  hath  won  the  msrit  and  the  re- 
wwcd  of  vidory,  and  in  this  attitude  add  the 


farther  provocaticn  of  a  slighted  and  re- 
jected gospeL 

II.  We  shall  conclude^  for  the  present; 
these  brief  and  imperfect  remarks,  by  ad- 
verting to  the  solidity  of  that  foundation  of 
peace,  which  the  gospel  scheme  of  mercy 
provides  for  every  sinner  who  concurs  in 
It.  It  is  altogether  worthy  of  observation^ 
bow,  under  .his  exquisite  contrivance,  the 
very  elements  of  disquietude  in  a  sinner's 
bosom,  are  turned  into  the  elements  of  com- 
fort and  confidence  in  the  mind  of  a  be- 
liever. It  is  the  unswerving  tnith  of  God. 
which  haunts  the  former  by  the  thought  ojr 
the  certainty  of  his  coming  vengeance.  But 
this  very  truth,  committed  to  the  fulfilment 
of  all  those  promises,  which  are  yea  and 
amen  in  Christ  Jesus,  sustains  the  latter  by 
the  thought  of  the  certainty  of  liis  coining 
salvation.  It  is  justice,  unbending  justicei 
which  sets  such  a  seal  on  the  condemnation 
of  the  disobedient,  that  every  sinner  who  vi 
out  of  Christ,  feels  it  to  be  irrevocable.  In 
Christ,  this  attribute,  instead  of'a  terror,  be- 
comes a  security ;  for  it  is  just  in  God  to 
justify  him  who  believes  in  Jesus.  It  is  the 
sense  of  God's  violated  authority  which  fills 
the  heart  of  an  awakened  sinner  with  the 
fear  that  he  is  undone.  But  this  authority 
under  the  gospel  proclamation,  is  leagued 
on  the  side  of  comfort,  and  not  of  fear ;  for 
this  is  the  commandment  of  God,  that  we 
believe  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ds  he  has  given  us  commandment.  It  is  not 
by  an  act  of  mercy,  triumphing  over  the 
other  attributes,  that  pardon  is  extended  to 
the  sinful ;  for,  under  the  economy  of  the 
gospel,  these  attnbutes  are  all  engaged  on 
the  side  of  mercy;  and  God  is  not  only 
merciful,  but  he  is  faithful  and  just  in  for- 
giving the  sins  of  those  who  accept  of  Christ, 
as  he  is  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel.  Those 
very  perfections,  then,  which  fix  and  neces- 
sitate the  doom  of  the  rebellious,  form  into 
a  canopy  of  defence  around  the  head  of  the 
believer.  The  guarantees  of  a  sinner's  pun- 
ishment now  become  the  guarantees  of 
promise;  and  while,  like  the  fiaming  sword 
at  the  gate  of  paradise,  they  turn  every 
way,  and  shut  him  out  of  every  access  to 
the  Deity  but  one, — ^let  him  take  to  that 
one,  and  they  instantly  become  to  him  the 
sureties  and  the  safe-guard  of  that  hiding- 
place  into  which  he  has  entered. 

The  foundation,  then,  of  a  believer's  peace, 
is,  in  every  way.  as  sure  and  as  solid  as  is 
the  fou  ndation  of^ a  si nner's  fears.  The  very 
truth  which  makes  the  one  tremble,  because 
staked  to  the  execution  of  an  unfulfilled 
threat,  ministers  to  the  other  the  strongest 
consolation.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lie, 
says  an  awakened  sinner,  and  this  thought 
pursues  him  with  the  agony  of  an  arrow 
sticking  fast.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to 
lie,  says  a  believer ;  and  as  he  hath  not  only 
said  but  sworn,  there  are  two  immutable 
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flings  by  which  to  anchor  the  eonfidoice 
of  him  who  hath  fled  for  refuge  to  ^e  hope 
set  before  him..  He  staggers  not  at  the 
promises  of  God,  because  of  unbelief.  lie 
holds  himself  steadfast,  by  simply  counting 
him  to  be  faithful- who  hath-  promised.  U 
is  through  that  very  faith,  by  being  strong 
in  which  he  eives  glory  to  God,  that  m 
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gains  peace 40  his  own  heart;  and  the  jii» 
lice  which  beams  a  terror  on  all  who  stand 
without,  utterly  passes  by  the  shieldt^  head 
of  him  who  hath  turned  to  the  strong  hold* 
and  taJcen  a  place  under  the  shadow  of  his 
wings,  who  hath  satisfied  the  justice  of  God, 
and  taken  upon  himself  the  burden  of  its 
fullest  vindication 


SERMON  XVIL 


The  purifying  Influence  of  the  Chtiiiian  Faith' 

**  SuMUfied  by  fuUi/'— ▲jft  nvL  18. 


III.  It  is  a  matter  of  direct  and  obvious 
understanding,  how  the  law.  by  its  promises 
and  its  threatenings,  should  .exert  an  influ- 
ence over  human  conduct  We  seem  to 
walk  in  a  plain  path,  when  we  pasd  onwards 
from  the  enforcements  of  the  law,  to  the 
effect  of  them  on  the  fears,  and  the  hopes, 
and  the  purposes  of  man.  Do  tiiis,  and  you 
shall  live ;  and  do  the  opposite  of  this,  and 
you  shall  forfeit  life,  form  two  clear  and 
distinct  processes,  in  the  conceiving  of 
which,  there  is  no  difliculty  whatever.  The 
motive  and  the  movement  both  stand  Intel* 
ligibly  out  to  the  discernment  of  common 
sense;  nor  in  the  application  of  such  argu- 
ment as  this,  to  the  design  of  operating  on 
the  character  or  lifc  of  a  human  being,  is 
there  any  m3r5tery  to  embarrass,  any  hidden 
step,  which,  by  baffling  our  every  attempt 
to  seize  upon  it,  leaves  us  in  a  state  of  help- 
less perplexity. 

The  same  is  not  true  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates  on  4he 
springs  of  human  action.  It  is  not  so  rea- 
dily seen  how  its  privileges  can  be  appro- 
priated by  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  its 
precepts  can  retain  their  practical  authority 
over  the  conduct  of  a  believer.  There  is  an 
alarm,  and  an  honest  alarm,  on  the  part  of 
many,  lest  a  proclamation  of  free  grace  unto 
the  world,  should  undermine iill  our  securi- 
ties for  the  cause  of  righteousness  in  the 
world.  They  look  with  jealousy  upon  the 
freeness.  They  fear  lest  a  deed  so  ample 
and  unconditional)  of  forgiveness  for  the 
past,  should  give  rise,  in  the  heart  of  a  sin- 
ner, to  a  secure  opinion  of  its  impunity  for 
the  future.  What  they  dread  is,  that  to  pro- 
claim such  a  freeness  of  pardon  on  the  part 
of  God,  would  be  to  proclaim  a  correspond- 
ing freeness  of  practice  on  the  part  of  man. 
They  are  able  to  comprehend  how  the  law, 
by  its  direct  enforcements,  should  operate 
in  keeping  men  from  sin ;  but  they  are  not 
able  to  comprehend  how,  when  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,  theie  should  con- 


tinue the  same  motives  to  abstain  from  sm, 
as  those  intelligible  ones  which  the  law 
furnishes,  or  even  other  motives  of  more 
powerful  operation.  We  are  quite  sure  that 
there  is  sometliing  here  which  needs  to  be 
made  plain  to  the  understandings  of  a  very 
numerous  class  of  inquirers, — a  knot  of  dif- 
ficulty which  needs  to  be  untied, — a  hidden 
step  in  the  process  of  explanation,  on  which 
they  may  nrmly  pass  from  what  is  known 
to  what  is  unknown.  There  are  not  two 
terms  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  lan- 
guage, which  stand  more  frequently  and 
more  familiarly  contrasted  with  each  other, 
than  those  of  faith  and  good  works ;  and 
this,  not  merely  on  the  question  of  our  ac- 
ceptance before  God,  but  also  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personal  character  and  acquire- 
ments of  a  true  disciple  of  Christ.  It  is 
positively  not  seen,  how.  the  possession  of 
the  one  should  at  all  stimulate  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  other, — how  the  peace  of 
the  gospel  should  reside  in  the  same  heart, 
from  which  there  emanates,  on  the  life  of  a 
bejiever,  the  practice  of  the  gospel, — how  a 
righteousness  that  is  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  should  stand  connected,  in  the  ac- 
tual history  of  him  who  obtains  it,  with  a 
zealous,  and  diligent,  and  every-day  doing 
of  these  deeds. 

There  is  much  in  all  this  to  puzzle  the 
man  who  is  experimentally  a  stranger  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Nor  does  it  at 
all  serve  to  extricate  or  to  enlighten  him, 
when  he  is  made  to  perceive,  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  those  men  who  most  cordially  assent 
to  the  doctrine  of  salvation  being  all  of  grace 
and  not  of  works,  are  most  assiduous  in  so 
walking,  and  in  so  working,  and  in  so  pains- 
taking, as  if  salvation  were  all  of  works, 
and  not  of  grace.  The  fact  is  (}uite  obvious 
and  unquestionable.  But  the  principle  on 
which  it  rests,  remains  a  mystery  to  the 
general  eye  of  the  world.  They  marvel,  but 
they  go  no  farther.  They  see  that  thus  it 
is,  but  they  see  not  how  it  is ;  and  they  put 
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It  down  among  those  inexplicable  oddities 
which  do  at  times  occur,  both  in  the  mond 
and  natural  kingdom  of  the  creation. 

But  in  all  our  attempts  to  dissipate  this 
Jbscurity,  it  is  well  to  advert  to  the  total 
difference  between  him  who  has  the  faith, 
and  him  who  has  it  not.  The  one  has  the 
materials  of  the  argument  under  his  eye, 
and  within  the  grasp  of  his  handling.  The 
other  may  be  able  to  recognize  in  the  argu- 
ment, a  logical  and  consistent  process ;  but 
he  is  at  a  loss  about  the  simple  conceptions, 
which  form  the  materials  of  the  argument 
He  is  like  a  man  who  can  perform  all  the 
manipulations  of  an  algebraical  process, 
while  he  feels  not  the  force  or  the  signiii- 
caacy  of  the  symbols.  His  habits  of  ratio- 
cination enable  him  to  perceive,  that  there 
is  a  connexion  between  the  ideas  in  the  ar- 
gument. But  the  ideas  themselves  are  not 
manifest  to  him.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of 
reasoning  to  supply  this  want.  Reasoning 
cannot  create  .the  primary  materials  of  the 
argument.  It  only  cements  them  together. 
Ind  here  it  is,  that  you  are  met  by  the  im- 
potency  of  human  demonstration, — and  are 
reduced  to  the  attitude  of  knocking  at  a 
door  which  you  cannot  open, — and  feel 
your  need  of  an  enlightening  spirit, — and 
are  made  to  perceive,  that  it  is  only  on  the 
threshold  of  Christianity,  where  yqu  can 
hold  the  intercourse  of  a  common  sympar 
thy  and  understanding  with  the  world, — 
and  that  to  be  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  you  must  pass  into 
a  region  of  manifestation,  where  the  world 
cannot  follow,  but  where  it  will  cast  the 
imputation  of  madness  and  of  mysticism 
after  you. 

Without  attempting  to  define  faith,  as  to 
the  nature  of  it,  which  could  not  be  done 
but  with  other  words  more  simple  than 
itself,  let  us  look  to  the  objects  of  iaith^  and 
see  whether  there  do  not  emanate  from  them, 
a  sanctifying  influence  on  the  heart  of  every 
real  believer. 

First,  then,  the  whole  object  of  faith,  is 
the  matter  oC  the  testimony  of  God  in 
Scripture.  So  that  though  faith  be  a  single 
principle,  and  is  designated  in  language  by 
a  single  tenn, — yet  this  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes it  from  being  such  a  principle,  as 
comes  into  contact,  and  is  conversant,  with  a 
very  great  variety  of  objects.  In  this  re- 
spect it  may  bear  a  resemblance  to  sight, 
or  hearing,  or  any  other  of  the  senses,  by 
which  man  holds  communication  with  the 
external  things  that  are  near  him,  and 
around  him.  The  same  eye  whi::)i,  when 
open,  looks  to  a  -friend,  and  can,  from  that 
^ery  look,  afford  entrance  into  the  heart  for 
an  '^motion  of  tenderness,  will  also  behold 
jihvr  visible  things,  and  take  in  an  appro- 
priate influence  from  each  of  them, — will 
behold  tlie  prospect  of  beauty  that  is  before 
4)  and  thence  obtain  gratification  to  the 
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taste,— or  will  behold  the  spi  rtive  felicity  of 
animals,  and  thence  obtain  gratification  to  the 
benevolence, — or  will  beh')Id  the  precipice 
beneath,  and  thence  obtain  a  warning  of 
danger,  or  a  direction  of  safe:y,--or  may 
behold  a  thousand  different  objects,  and 
obtain  a  thousand  different  feelings  and 
diifcfent  intimations. 

Now  the.  same  of  faith.  It  has  been  called 
the  eye  of  the'  mind.  But  whether  this  be 
a  well  conceived  image  or  not,  it  certainly 
affords  an  inlet  to  the  mind  for  a  great 
variety  of  comrtiunications.  The  Apostle 
calls  fttith  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,— 
not  of  one  such  thing,  but  of  very  many 
such  things.  The  man  who  possesses  faith. 
can  be  no  more  intelliH^tually  blind  to  one  of 
thes&things,  and  at  the  same  time  knowing 
and  believing  as  to  another  of  them,  than 
the  man  who  possesses  sight  can,  with  his 
eye  open,  perceive  one  external  object,  and 
have  no  perception  of  another,  whicli  stands 
as  nearly  and  as  conspicuously  before  him. 
The  man  who  is  destitute  of  sight,  will 
never  know  what  it  is  to  feel  the  charm  of 
visible  scenery.  But  grant  him  sight ;  and 
he  will  not  only  be  made  alive  to  this 
charm,  but  U>  a  multitude  of  other  influ- 
ences, all  emanating  from  the  varfous  ob- 
jects of  visible  nature,  through  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  and  against  wliicli  his  blindness 
had  before  opposed  a  hopeless  and  invifici- 
ble  barrier.  And  the  man  who  is  destitute 
of  faith,  will  never  ki)ow  what  it  is  to  feel 
the  (diarm  of  the  peace-speaking  blood  of 
Christ.  3ut  grant  him  faith ;  and  he  will 
not  only  be  made  alive  to  this  charm,  but 
to  a  multitude  of  other  influences,  all  ema- 
nating from  the  various  truths  of  revela- 
tion, through  this  intellectual  or^an,  on  the 
heart  of  him  who  was  at  one  time  blind, 
but  has  now  been  made  to  see.  This  will 
help,  in  some  measure,  to  clear  up  the  per- 
plexity to  which  we  have  just  now  adverted. 
They  who  are  under  its  darkening  influ- 
ence, conceive  of  the  faith  which  worketh 
peace,  that  it  has  only  to  do  with  one  doc 
trine,  and  that  that  one  doctrine  relates  to 
Christ,  as  a  peace-offering  for  sin.  Now,  it 
is  very  true,  that  it  has  to  do  with  this  one 
doctrine ;  but  it  has  also  to  do  with  other 
doctrines,  all  equally  presented  before  it  in 
the  very  same  record,  and  the  view  of  all 
which  is  equally  to  be  had,  from  the  very 
name  quarter  of  contemplation.  Ai  other 
words,  the  very  same  opening  of  tlie  men- 
tal eye,  through  which  the  peace  of  tho 
gospel  finds  entrance  into  the  bosom  of  a 
faithful  man,  affords  an  entrance  tor  tha 
righteousness  of  the  gospel  along  with  \u 
The  truth  that  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
the  world,  will  cast  upon  his  mind  its  ap- 
propriate influence.  But  so  also  will  the 
truth  that  Christ  is  to  judge  the  world,  ana 
the  truth  that  unless  ye  repent  ye  shall 
perish,  and  the  truth  that  they  who  have  a 
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right  to  the  tree  of  life,  are  they  who  keep 
the  cimmandments,  and  the  truth  that  an 
unrighteous  man  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.  If  a  man  see  not  every  one 
object  that  is  placed  within  the  sphere  of 
his  natural  vision,  he  sees  none  of  them, 
and  his  whole  body  is  full  of  darkness.  Ir 
a  man  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of 
God,  he  will  read  it ;  but  if  he  read  it,  and 
believe  not  every  one  truth  that  lies  within 
the  grasp  of  his  understanding,  he  believes 
none  of  them,  and  is  in  darkness,  and 
knoweth  nol  whither  he  is  going. 

If  I  open  the  door  of  mv  mind  to  the 
word  of  God,  I  as  eflfectually  make  it  the 
repository  of  various  truths,  as,  if  I  open 
the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  take  in  the 
Bible,  I  make  this  chamber  the  repository 
of  the  book,  and  of  every  chapter,  ani  of 
every  verse,  that  is  contained  in  it.  I  thus 
bring  ftiy  mind  into  contact  with  every  one 
influence,  that  every  one  truth  is  fitted  to 
exercise  over  it.  If  there  be  nothing  in 
these  truths  contradictory  to  each  other, 
(and  if  there  be,  let  this  set  aside,  as  it 
ought,  the  authority  of  the  whole  commu- 
nication,) then  the  mind  acts  a  right  and 
consistent  part  in  believing  eAch  of  them, 
and  in  submitting  itself  to  the  influence  of 
each  of  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that  believing 
the  propitiation  which  is  through  the  blood 
of  C5hrist,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  I  may  feel  through  him  the  peace  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Father;  and  be- 
lieving that  he  who  cometh  unto  Christ  for 
forgiveness  must  forsake  all,  I  may  also 
feel  the  necessity  which  lies  upon  me  of 
departing  from  all  iniquity ;  and  believing 
that  in  myself  there  is  no  strength  for  the 
accomplishmpnt  of  such  a  task,  I  may  look 
around  for  other  expedients,  than  such  as 
can  be  devised  by  my  own  natural  wisdom, 
or  carried  into  effect  by  my  own  natural 
energies;  and  believing  that,  in  the  hand 
of  Christ  there  are  giilS  for  the  rebellious, 
and  that  one  of  these  gifi;^  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  strengthen  his  disciples,  I  may  look  to 
him  for  my  sanctification,  even  *as  I  look 
unto  him  for  my  redemption :  and  believing 
that  the  gift  is  truly  promised  as  an  answer 
to  prayer,  I  may  mingle  a  habit  of  prayer, 
with  a  habit  of  watchfulness  and  of  en- 
deavour. And  thus  may  I  go  abroad  over 
the  whole  territory  of  divine  truth,  and  turn 
to  its  legitimate  account  every  separate  por- 
tion of  it,  and  be  in  all  a  trusting,  and  a 
working^  and  a  praying,  and  a  rejoicing, 
and  a  trembling  disciple, — and  that,  not  be- 
cause I  have  given  myself  up  to  the  guidance 
of  clashing  and  contradictory  principles, — 
but  because,  with  a  faith  commensurate  to 
the  testimony  of  God,  I  give  myself  over 
in  my  whole  mind,  and  whole  person,  to 
the  authority  of  a  whdie  Bible. 

But  secondly,  let  us  take  what  some  may 
think  a  more  restricted  view  of  the  object 


of  faith  anc  suppose  it  to  be  Jesus  Christ 
in  his  person  and  in  his  chdracter.  It  is  a 
summary,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most  trus 
and  substantial  affirmation,  that,  we  ars 
saved  by  faith  in  Christ.  And  yet  this  very 
aArmation,  true  as  it  is,  may  have  been  sc 
misunderstood  as  to  darken  the  minds  of 
many,  into  the  very  misconception  that  we 
are  attempting  to  expose.  I  could  not  be 
said  to  have  faith  in  an  acquaintance,  if  I 
believed^ not  all  that  ho  told  me.  Nor  have 
I  faith  in  Christ,  if  I  believe  not  every  item 
of  that  communication  of  which  he  is  the 
author,  either  by  himself  or  by  his  mes- 
sengers. So  that  faith  in  Christ,  so  far  from 
excluding  any  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible, 
comprehends  our  assent  to  them  all.  But 
we  are  willing  to  admit,  that  the  phrase  is 
calculated  to  fasten  our  attention  more  par- 
ticularly on  such  truth  as  relates,  in  a  more 
immediate  manner,  to  the  person  and  the 
doings  of  the  Saviour.  Take  it  in  this 
sense,  and  you  will"  find,  that* though  emi- 
nently and  directly  fitted  to  work  peace  in 
the  heart  of  a  believer,  it  is  just  as  directly 
and  powerfully  on  the^ide  of  his  practical 
righteousness.  When  I  think  of  Christ,  and 
thmk  of  him  as  one  who  has  poured  out  his 
soul  unto  the  death  for  me,  I  feel  a  confi- 
dence in  drawing  near  unto  God.  Wlien 
emplo3ied  in  this  contemplation,  I  look  to 
him  as  a  crucified  Saviour.  But  without 
keeiiing  mine  eye  for  a  single  moment  from 
off  nis  person, — without  another  exercise 
of  mind,  than  that  by  which  I  look  unto 
Jesus,  simply  and  entirely,  as  he  is  set  forth 
unto  me, — I  also  behold  him  at  one  time  as 
an  exalted  Saviour,  and  at  another  time  as 
a  commanding  Saviour,  and  at  another  time 
as  a  strengthening  Saviour.  In  other  words, 
by  the  mere  work  of  faith  in  Christ,  1  bring 
my  heart  into  contact  with  all  those  motives, 
and  all  those  elements  of  influence,  which 
give  rise  to  the  new  obedience  of  the  gos- 
pel. When  the  veil  betwixt  me  and  the 
Saviour  is  withdrawn, — when  God  shines 
in  my  heart  with  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  glory  in  the  face  of  his 
Son, — when  the  Spirit  laketh  of  the  things 
of  Christ,  and  showeth  them  unto  me,  and 
I  am  asked  which  of  the  things  it  is  that  is 
most  fitt«i  to  arrest  a  convicted  sinner,  in 
the  midst  of  his  cries  and  prayers  for  de- 
liverance,— I  would  say,  that  it  was  Christ 
lifted  up  on  the  cross  of  his  offences,  and 
pouring  out  the  blood  of  that  mighty  ex- 
piation, by  which  the  guilt  of  them  all  is 
washed  away.  This  is  the  rock  on  which 
he  will  build  all  his  hopes  of  acceptance 
beftfre  God.  He  will  look  unto  Christ  and 
be  at  peace.  But  this  is  not  the  only  atti- 
tude in  which  Christ  is  revealed  to  him. 
He  will  look  to  Christ  as  an  example.  H« 
will  look  to  him  as  a  teacher.  He  w^ill  look 
to  him  .fl  all  the  capacities  which  are  at- 
tached to  the  person,  or  identified  with  the 
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doings  of  the  Sayioar.    He  will  look  to  him. 
asserting  his  right  of  authority  and  disposal 
over  those  whom  he  has  purchased  unto 
himself.  •  He  will,  by  the  eye  of  faith,  see 
that  rebuking  glance  which  our  Saviour  cast 
over  the  misconduct  of  his  disciples, — and 
which,  when  Peter  saw,  by  the  eye  of  sight, 
he  was  so  moved  by  the  spectacle^  that  he 
went  out  and  wept  bitterly.    That  meek- 
ness and  gentleness  of  Christ,  in  the  name 
of  which,  Paul  besought  his  disciples  to 
walk  no  more  after  the  flesh,  will  be  pre- 
sent in  its  influence  on  those  who,  though 
they  see  him  not,  yet  believe  him,  and  have 
their  conceptions  filled  and  satisfied  with 
his  likeness.    They  will  behold  him  to  be 
an  exalted  Prince,  as  well  as  an  exalted  Sa- 
viour, and  they  will  count  it  a- faithful  say- 
ing, that  he  came  to  sanctify  as  well  as  re- 
deem,— and  they  will  look  upwards  to  his 
present  might  as  a  commander,  as  well  as 
forwards  to  his  future  majesty  as  a  judge, — 
and  they  will  be  thoroughly  persuaded,  that 
to  persevere  in  sin,  is  altogether  to  thwart 
the  great  aim  of  the  enterprize  of  our  re- 
demption,— and  they  will  understand  as 
Paul  did,  who  affirmed,  with  expostulations 
and  tears,  that  the  enemies  of  righteousness 
are  also  the  enemies  of  the  cross; — ^and 
thus,  from  Christ,  in  all  his  various  attitudes, 
will  a  moralizing  power  descend  on  the 
hearts  of  those  who  really  believe  in  him, — 
ana  as  snreiy  as  an^  man  possesses  the 
faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  so  surely  will 
he  be  sanctified  by  that  faith.' 

And,  thirdly,  let  us  confine  our  attention 
still  farther,  to  one  particular  article  of  our 
faith.  Paul  was  determined  to  know  no- 
thing, save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
Now,  conceive  faith  to  attach  itself  to  the 
latter  clause  of  this  verse,  and  that  Christ 
crucified,  for  the  time. being,  is  the  single 
object  of  its  contemplation.  There  is  still 
no  such  things  as  a  true  faith,  attaching 
itself  to  this  one  object  exclusively ;  and 
though  at  one  time  it  may  be  the  sole  con- 
templation which  engrosses  it.  at  other 
times  it  may  have  other  contemplations.  If, 
in  fact,  it  shut  out  those  other  contempla- 
tions, which  are  furnished  by  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  testimony  of  God,  it  may  be 
proved  now,  and  it  will  be  proved  in  the 
day  of  reckoning,  to  be  no  faith  at  all.  But 
just  as  it  has  been  said,  that  the  mind  can 
only  think  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  so  faith 
may  be  employed,  for  a  time,  in  looking 
only  towards  one  object ;  and  as  we  said  be- 
fore, let  Christ  crucified  be  conceived  to  be 
that  one  object.  From  what  has  been  said 
already,  it  will  be  seen,  that  this  one  exer- 
cise of  faith  will  not  counteract  the  legiti- 
mate effect  of  thq  other  exercises.  But  we 
should  like  to  compute  the  influence  of  this 
one  exercise  on  the  heart. and  life  of  a  be- 
iever.  In  the  case  of  an  Antinomian,  the 
•loctrine  of  the  atonement  may  furnish  a 


pretext  and  a  pacification  to  his  connciend^ 
under  a  wilful  habit  of  perseverance  in 
iniquity.  But,  if  this  partial  faith  of  his  be 
not  a  i^  faith,  then  we  are  not  responsible 
for  his  conduct,  nor  ought  he  to  be  at  aU 
quoted  as  an  exception  against  that  alliance, 
for  which  we  are  contending,  between  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  and  the  cause  of  practical 
righteousness.  Only  grant  the  faith  to  be 
real,  and  as  there  is  no  one  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  out  of  which  it  may  not  gather  a  pu- 
rifying influence  to  the  heart,  so  out  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  will  such  a  puri- 
fying influence  descend  most  abundantly  on 
the  heart  of  every  genuine  believer. 

For,  it  first  takes  away  a  wall  of  partition, 
which,  hi  the  case  of  every  man  who  has 
not  received  this  doctrine,  lies  across  the 
path  of  his  obedience  at  the  very  com- 
mencement.   So  long  as  I  think  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  me  so  to  t  un  as  to  ob- 
tainj  I  will  not  move  a  single  footstep.   Un- 
der the  burden. of  a  hopeless  controversy 
between  me  and  God,  I  feel  as  it  were 
weighed  down  to  the  inactivity  of  despair; 
I  live  without  hope ;  and  so  long  as  I  do  so, 
I  live  without  Gck)  in  the  world.    And  be- 
sides, he,  while  the  object  of  my  terror,  is 
also  the  object  of  my  aversion.    The  help- 
less necessity  under  which  I  labour,  so  long 
as  the  question  of  my  guilt  remains  unset- 
tled is  to  dread  the  Being  whom  I  am  com- 
manded to  love.    I  may  occasionally  cast  a 
feeble  regard  towards  that  distant  and  inac- 
cesfjible  Lawgiver :  But  so  long  as  I  view 
him  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  frown inff 
majesty,  I  can  place  in  him  no  trust,  and  I 
can  biear  towards  him  no  filial  tenderness. 
I  may  occasionally  consult   the  require- 
ments of  his  law:  But  when  I  look  to  the 
uncancelled  sentence  that  is  against  me,  I 
can  never  tread,  with  hopeful  or  assured 
footsteps,  on  the  career  of  obedience.     But 
let  me  look  unto  Christ  lifted  up  for  our' 
offences,  and  see  the  hand-writrng  of  ordi-f 
nances  that  was  against  us,  and  which  was 
contrary  unto  us,  nailed  to  his'  cross,  and 
there  blotted  out  and  taken  out  of  the  way ; 
and  then  I  see  the  barrier  in  question  level- 
led with  the  ground.  I  now  behold  the  way 
of  repentance  cleared  of  the  obstructions, 
by  wnich  it  was  aforetime  rendered  utterly 
impassable.  This  is  the  will  of  God  — even 
your  sanctification,  may  be  sounded  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  ear  of  an  unbeliever,  and 
leave  him  as  immoveable  as  it  found  him; 
because,  whil^  under  a  sense  of  unexpiated 
guilt,  he  sees  a  mighty  parapet  before  him, 
which  he  cannot  scale.    But  if  the  same 
words  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  a  believer, 
they  will  put  him  into  motion.   For  to  him 
the  parapet  is  opened  up,  and  the  rough 
way  i^  made  smooth,  and  the  mountain  ana 
the  hill  are  brought  low,  and  the  valley  of 
separation  is  filled,  and  he  is  made  to  see 
the  salvation  of  God.  The  path  of  ol)odienc« 
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A  made  leve.  before  him,  aod  he  enters  it 
«ritii  tJbe  inspiratioKi  Qf  a  new  and  invigora- 
ling  principle ;  and  that  love  to  God^  which 
the  cunsciousaefla  of  guilt  will  ever  keep  at 
Q  distance  from  the  hearty  no^w  takes  (y>  the 
r<K>m  of  this  terrifying,  andiparalysiog^and 
aiienating  sentiment;  and  the  reception  of 
this  doctrine  of  atonement  is  just  as  much 
the  turning  point  of  a  new  character,  as  it 
is  the  turning  point  of  a  new  hope ;  and  it 
is  the  very  point,  in  the  history  of  every 
human  soul,  at  which  the  alacrity  of  gospel 
obedience  takes  its  pommeacement,  as  well 
as  the  cheerfulness  of  gospel  anticipations. 
Till  this  doctrine  be  telieved,  there  is  no 
attempt  at  obedience  at  all ;  or  else,  H  is 
such  an  obedience  as  is  tdtaliy  unanimated 
by  the  life  and  tUe  love  of  real  godliness. 
And  it  is  not  till  this  doctrine  has  taken 
possession  of  the  mind,  that  any  man.  can 
take  up  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  ^nd 
say,  "  Lord,  I  am  thy  servant,  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant, thou  hast  loosed  my  bonds." 

Conceive,  then,  a  believer  with  the.  career 
of  obedience  thus  opened  up  and  made 
hopeful  to  him,— conceive  him  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  obedience  made  jvst  as  authea- 
lically  known  to  him  as  are  the  tidings  of 
his  deliverance  from  guilt, — conceive  a  man 
wlu),  by  the  act  of  rendering  homafie  to  the 
truth  of  God,  rests  a  confidence  in  the  death 
of  (>hrist  for  pardon,  and  who  also,  by  the 
very  same  act,  subscribes  to  the  sayings  of 
Christ  aix)ut  repentance,  and  the  new  walk 
of  the  new  creature, — and  then  let  me  ask 
you  to  think  of  the  securities  which  encom- 
pass his  mind,  and  protect  it  from  the  delu- 
sion that  we  have  already  alluded  to.  '  We 
have  said  that  the  peace,  which  is  felt  in  a 
vague  apprehension  of  God's  mercy,  and 
wliich  makes  no  account  of  his  truth,  or  of 
his  justice,  has  the  effect  of  making  him 
who  entertains  it  altogether  stationary,  ui 
point  of  acquirement.  With  the  semblance 
|rf  good  that  he  has  about  him,  he  will  meet 
Uie  sterner  attributes  of  the  Deity.  For  his 
defect  of  real  good,  he  will  draw  on  the  in- 
dulgent attributes  of  the  Deity.  He  will 
make  the  character  of  God,  suit  itself  to  his 
own  character,  so  that  any  stimulus  to  ad- 
vance or  to  perfect  it,  shall  be  practically 
done  away.  And  thus  it  is,  that  along  the 
whole  range  of  human  accomplishment,, 
you  may  observe  an  unvaried  state  of  .re- 
pose,— the  repose,  in  fact,  of  death, — ^for  the 
repose  of  man  who  brought  to  the  estimate 
Dl  a  spiritual  law,  will  be  found,  to  use  the 
•iguificant  language  of  the  Bible,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,-T«sinning  at  one  time 
without  remorse,  trusting  ^t  another  time 
^thout  foundatioQ. 

Now  the  gospel  scheme  of  mercy  is  clear 
of  this  abuse  altogether.  It  comes  forth 
upon  the  sinner  with  an  antidote  against 
this  security,  just  as  strong  «nd  as  promi- 
nent as  is  its  antidote  against  despaur.    In- 


somuch that  the  state  of  the  believer,  in  r& 
spect  of  motive  and  of  practical  inf  uence 
is  the  very  leverse  of  what  we  have  now 
adverted  to.  In  the  act  of  becoming  a  be- 
liever. he.awakeQs  from  the  deep  and  uni« 
versa!  lethargy  of  nature.  With  his  new 
hope  commences  his  new  life.  He  ceases 
to  be  stationary^— and  what  is  more,  he 
never  odases  to  be  progressive.  He  does 
not  aatisfy  himself  with  barely  moving  on- 
wards to  a  higher  point  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
man attainment,  and  then  sitting  down 
with  the  sentiment  that  it  is  enough.  He 
never  counts  it  enough.  The  practical  atti- 
tude of  the  believer  is  that  of  one  who  is 
ever  looking  forwards*  The  practical  move- 
ment of  the  belieyer.  is  that  of  one  who  is 
ever  pressing  forwards.  He  coqid  not,  with- 
out a  surrender  of  those  essential  principlei 
which  make  him  what  he  is.  tarry  at  ^ny 
one  poin^  in  the  gradation  or  moral  excel- 
lence. It  is.not  more  inseparable  from  him 
to  be  ever  doing  well,  than  it  is  inseparable 
from  hijn  to  be  ever  aspiring  to  do  better. 
So  that  the  paltry  question  about  the  de- 
grees and  the  comparisons  of  virtue^  he  en- 
tertains not  for  a  moment;  and,  with  all  the 
aids  and  expedients  of  the  gospel  for  help- 
ing his  advancement,  does  he  strenuously 
prosecute  the  work  of  conforming  to  the 
precept  of  the  gospel, — to  be  growing  in 
grace,  to  be  perfecting  himself  m  holiness. 

It  has  been  a  much  contro^'e^ted  ques- 
tion, how  far  this  process  of  continual  ad- 
vancement will  carry  a  believer  in  this 
world.  Some  affirm  it  will  carry  fiim  to 
the  point  of  absolute  perfection.  Others 
-more  cautiously  satisfy  themselves  by  the 
remark,  that  whether  perfection  be  ever 
our  attainment  or  not,  it  ought  always  to 
be  our  aim.  And  one  thing  seems  to  be 
certain, — that  there  is  no  such  perfection 
In  this  world^  as  might  bring  along  with  it 
the  repose  of  victory. 

Paul  counted  all  that  was  behind  as  no- 
thing, and  l}e  pressed  onwards.  And  it  is 
the  experience  of  every  Christian,  who 
makes  a  real  business  of  hls.sanctification. 
that  there  is  a  struggle  between  nature  and 
grace,  even  unto  the  end.  There  is  no  dis- 
charge from  this  warfare,  while  we  are  in 
the  body.  To  the  last  hour  of  life  there 
will  be  the  presence  of  a  carnal  nature  to 
humUe  him,  and  to  make  him  vigilant; 
and,  with  eyery  true  Christian,  there  will 
be  the  ascendency  of  grace,,  so  as  that  this 
nature  shall  not  have  the  dominion  over 
him.  The  corruption  of  the  old  man  will 
be  efTectually  resisted ;  but  not,  we  fear,  till 
the  materialism  of  our  actual  frames  be  re- 
solved into  dust,  will  this  corruption  be 
destroyed.  The  flesh  lusting  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh,  is  the 
snort  but  compendious  description  of  the 
state  of  every  believer  in  the  wdrld ; — and 
could  the  evil  and  adverse  principle  bt 
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eradicated,  as  well  as  ovei  borne, — could  a 
living  man  bid  the  sinful  propensity,  with 
all  lis  workings  and  all  its  inclinations, 
conclusively  away  from  him, — could  the 
authority  of  the  new  creature  olrtain'  dddi 
unrivalled  sway  over  the  whole  machinery 
o''  the  aA'ections  and  the  doings,  that  re- 
sistance was  no  longer  felt,  and  the  battle  Wt» 
brought  to  its  termination, — if  it  were  po#- 
eible,  we  say^  for  a  discipl^.Qii  thU  niie  of 
the  grave,  to  attain  the  emineney  aim  con- 
dition so  glorious,  then  we  know  not  of, 
what  use  to  him  would  be  either  a  death 
or  a  resurrection,  or  why  he  might  ttof 
bear  his  earthly  tabernacle  to  heaven,  and 
eet  him  down  by  direct  translation  amongst 
the  company  of  the  ceh^tial;  But  no! 
There  hangs  about  the  person  of  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  Christian  upon  eaclb, 
some  mysterious  necessity  of  dying.  That 
body,  styled  with  such  emphasis  a  vile 
body,  by  the  Apostle,  must  be  pulveiiied 
and  made  over  again.  And  not  till  that 
which  is  sown  in  corruption  shall  be  raised 
in  incoiTuption, — not  till  that  which  is 
sown  in  weakness  shall  be  raised  in  power, 
— not  till  that  which  Is  sown  a  natural 
body  shall  be  raised  a  spiritual  body ,— not 
till  the  soul  of  man  occupy  another  teile^ 
ment,  and  the  body  which  now  fadds  him 
be  made  to. undergo  some  unknown  but 
glorious  transformation,  will  he  know  what 
It  is  to  walk  at  perfect  liberty,  and,  with 
the  full  play  of  his  then  emancipated 
powers,  to  expatiate  without  frailty,  and 
without  a  flaw,  in  the  service  of  his  God. 
.  We  know  tHat  the  impression  which 
many  have  of  the  disciple»  of  the  gospel  is^ 
ihat  their  great  and  perpetual  aim  is,  that 
they  may  be  justified,— that  the  <;hange  of 
state  which  they  are  ever  aspiring  afl^r,  is 
a  change  in  their  forensic  state,  and  not  in 
their  personal,— that  if  they  ciji  only  at- 
tain delivery  from  wrAtb,  they  will  be  aa- 
tldM^— ana  that  the  only  uie  they  nako 


of  Christ,  is,  through  his  means,  to  obtair 
an  erasure  of  the  sentence  of  their  con 
demnation.  Now,  though  this,  undoubt 
edly,  be  one  great  design  of  the  gospel,  ii 
k.mlciie  design  in  which  it  terminutes. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  cnly  considered  as  a 
preparation  for  an  ulterior  accomplish- 
ment altogether.  Christ  came  to  redeem 
us  from  all  iniouity,  and  to  purify  us  unto 
himself  a  pe^iiar  P^oi^e,  ^senl^us  of  good 
works.  ICiv^rerscdialinfesS'uAdi^r  the  guise 
of  sacredness,  to  sit  down,  in  placid  con- 
tentment, with  the  single  privilege  of  jus- 
tification. It  is  only  the  introduction  to 
higher  privileges. 

But  not,  till  we  submit  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  as  the  alone  meritorious 
plea  of  our  acceptance,  shall  we  become 
rpecFoaallyjrigAteous  ourselves, — not  till  we 
see  the  blended  love  and  holiness  of  the 
Godhead,  in  our  propitiation,  shall  we 
knflf  how  to  combine  a  confidence  in  hie 
mercy,  with  a  reverence  for  his  character, 
— ^not  till  we  look  to  that  great  transac- 
tion, by  which  the  purity  of  the  dMne  na- 
ture is  vindicated,  and  yet  the  Sinner  is 
delivered  from  the  coming* vengeance,  shall 
we  be  freed  fit)m  the  dominion  of  sin,  oi 
be  led  to  admire  and  to  imitate  the  great 
.Pattern of  exoellencci  The  renewing  Spirit, 
indeed,  is  withheld  from  all  those  who 
withhold  their  consent  from'  the  doctrine 
pf  Christ,  and  of  him  crucified.  Paul  was 
determined  to  know  nothing  else;  and  it  is 
in  this  knowledge,  and 'in  this  alone,  that 
we  are  renewed  after  the  image  of  liim 
who  created  us. 

'Now  the  God  of  peace,  that  brought 
again  <  from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that 
great  Shepherd  of  <  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make 
you  perfect  in  every  gopd  work  to  do  his 
willj  working  in  you  that  which  is  wcll- 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  .Tcsus  Christ 
to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.  AincB. 
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PREFACE. 


Tiii|  fdlowiDg  Discourses  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light,  than  as  the  frag* 
raent  of  a  subject  far  too  extensive  to  be  overtaken  within  a  compass  so  narrow 
There  has  only  a  partial  survey  been  taken  of  the  morality  of  the  actions  that 
are  current  among  people  engaged  in  merchandise :  and  with  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  affections  which  stir  in  their  hearts,  and  give  a  feverish  and 
diseased  activity  to  the  pursuits  of  worldly  ambition,  this  has  scarcely  been 
touched  upon,  save  in  a  very  general  wav  in  the  concluding  discourse. 

And  yet,  in  the  estimation  of  every  cultivated  Christian,  this  second  branch  of 
the  subject  should  be  by  far  the  most  interesting, — as  it  relates  to  that  spiritual 
discipline  by  which  the  love  of  the  world  is  overcome ;  and  by  which  all  that 
oppressive 'aniciety  is  kept  in  check,  which  the  reverses' and. uncertainties  of 
business  are  so  apt  to  inject  into  the  bosom ;  and  by  which  the  appetite  that  urge^ 
'him  who  hasteth  to  be  rich  is  effectually  restrained-^so  as  to  make  it  posBible 
for  a  man  to  give  his  hand  to  the  duties  of  his  secular  occupation,  and,  at  .the  same 
time,  to  maintain  that  sacredness  of  heart  which  becomes  every  fleeting  traveller 
through  a  scene,  all  whose  pleasures  and  whose  prospects  are  so  soon  to  pass  away. 

Should  this  part  of  the  subject  be  resumed  at  some  future  opportunity,  there 
are  two  questions  of  casuistry  connected  with  it,  which  will  demand  no  small 
degree  of  consideration.  The  first  relates  to  the  degree  in  which  an  affection  for 
present  things,  and  present  interests  ought  to  be  indulged.  And  the  second  is, 
whether,  on  the  supposition  that  a  desire  after  the  good  things  of  the  present  life 
were  reduced  down  to  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  there  would  remain  a  sufficient 
impulse  in  the  world  for  upholding  its  commerce,  at  the  rate  which  would  secure 
the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  subsistence  to  its  families. 

Withfiut  offering  any  demonstration,  at  present,  upon  this  matter,  we  simply 
state  it  96  our  opinion,  that,  though  the  whole  business  of  the  world  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  thoroughly  Christianised,  and  who,  rating  wealth  according  to  itf 
real  dimensions  on  the  high  scale  of  eternity,  were  chastened  out  of  all  theii 
idolatrous  regards  to  it — yet  would  trade,  in  these  circumstances,  be  carried  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  being  really  productive  or  desirable.  An  affection  for  riches, 
beyond  what  Christianity  prescribes,  is  no^  essential  to  any  extension  of  com- 
merce that  is  at  all  valuable  or  legitimate ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  maxim,  that 
the  spirit  of  .enterprise  is  the  soul  of  commercial  prosperity,  do  we  hold,  that  it 
is  the  excess  of  this  spirit  beyond  the  moderation  of  the  New  Testament,  which, 
pressing  on  the  natural  boundaries  of  trade,  is  sure, .at  length,  to  visit  every 
country  where  it  operates,  with  the  recoil  of  all  those  calamities,  which  in  tht. 
shape  of  beggared  capitalists,  and  unemployed  operatives,  and  dreary  intervals 
Qf  bankruptcy  and  alarm,  are  observed  to  follow  a  season  of  ovenlone  speculation 
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*  Finally,  brethren,  whatioerw  thingi  are*  tnie,  whitaoever  thingi  are  honeit,  whatsoever  things  are  jjst 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  thin^  are  of  good  report ;  if  tnera 
be  acy  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise^  think  on  these  things.*'— PAtt^^^tioiiAiv.  8. 


Th  e  Apostle,  in  these  verses,  makes  use  of 
certain  terms,  without  ever  once  proposing 
io  advance  any  definition  of  their  meaning. 
He  presumes  on  a  common  understanding 
of  this,  between  himself  and  the  people 
whom  he  is  addressing.  He  presunies  that 
they  know  what  is  signified  by  Truth,  and 
'  Justice,  and  Loveliness,  and  the  other  mo- 
ral qualities  which  are  included  in  the  enu- 
meration of  our  text  They,  in  fact,  had 
words  to  express  them,  for  many  ag^  an- 
tecedent to  the  coming  of  Christiaifity  into 
the  world.  Now,  the  very  existence  of  the 
words  proves,  that,  before  the  gospel  was 
taught,  the  realities  which  ^hey  express 
must  have  existed  also.  These  good  and 
respectable  attributes  of  character  must 
.lave,  been  occasionally  exemplified  by 
■nen,  prior  to  the  relij^ion  of  the  New  Tcs- 
ament.  The  virtuous  and  the  praisewor- 
liy  must,  ere  the  commsiActment  of  the  new 
iispcnsation,  have  been  fnet  with  in  society 
—for  tho  Apostle'tioes  idft  take  them  up  in 
this  passage,  as  if  mej^Were  unkno^vn  and 
iinheard  of  noveltie^^ut  such  objects  of 
general  recognition,  as  could  be  under- 
f tood  on  the  bare  mention  of  them,  with- 
out warning  and  without  explanation. 

But  more  than  this.  .These  virtues  must 
not  only  have  been  exemplified  by  men, 
previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  gospel 
amongst  them — seeing  that  the  terms,  ex- 
pressive of  the  virtues,  were  perfectly  un- 
derstood—but men  must  have  known  how 
to  love  and  to  admire  them.  How  is  it  that 
we  apply  the  epithet  lovely  to  any  moral 
qualification,  but  only  in  as  fiar  as  that 
qualification  does  in  fact  draw  towards  it  a 
sentiment  of  love  ?  How  is  it  that  another 
qu^Jiificalion  is  said  to  be  of  good  report, 
but  in  as  far  as  it  has  received  from  men 
an  applauding  or  an  honourable  testimony'? 
The  Apostle  docs  not  bid  his  readers  have 
respect  to  such  things  as  are  lovely,  and 
then,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them  from 
error,  enumerate  what  the  things  are  which 
he  conceives  to  possess  this  qualification. 
He  commits  the  matter,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, to  their  own  sense  and  their  own 
apprehension.  He  bids  them  bear  a  re- 
spect to  whatsoever  things  are  lovely — 
nor  does  he  seem  ^i  all  suspicious  that,  by 
BO  doing,  he  leaves  them  in  any  darkness 
or  uncetainty  about  the  precise  import  of 
the  advice  which  he  is  delivering.  He 
therefore  recognizes  the  competency  of 


men  to  estimate  the  lovely  and  the  honour- 
able of  character.  He  appeals  to  a  tribunal 
hi  their  own  breasiB,  and  evidently  sup- 
poses, that,  antecedently  to  the  light  of  the 
Christian  revelation,  there  lay  scattered 
among  the  species  certain  principles  of  feel« 
ingahd  of«action,  in  virtue  of  which,  they 
both  occasionally  exhibited  what  was  just 
and  true,  and  of  good  report,  and  also 
could  render  to  such  an  exhibition,  the  ho- 
mage of  their  regard  and  of  their  reverence. 
At  present  we  shall  postpone  the  direct  en- 
forcement of  these  virtues  upon  the  ob- 
servation of  Christians,  and  shall  c(mfine 
our  thoughts  of  them  to  the  object  of  esti- 
mating their  precise  importance  and  cha- 
racter, when  they  are  realised  by  those  who 
are. not  Christians. 

While  we  assert  with  zeal  every  doctrine 
of  Christianity,  let  us  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  zeal  without  discrimination  ;  and  that, 
to  bring  such  a  spirit  to  the  defence  of  our 
faith,  or  of  any  one  of  its  peculiarities,  is 
not  to  vindicate  the  cause,  but  to  discredit 
it.  Now,  there  is  a  way  of  maintaining  the 
utter  depravity  of  our  nature,  and  of  doing 
it  in  such  a  style  of  sweepijig  and  of  ve- 
hement asseveration,  as  to  render  it  not 
merely  obnoxious  to  the  taste,  but  obnoxious 
to  the  understanding.  On  this  subject  there 
is  often  a  roundness  and  a  temerity  of  an- 
nouncement, which  any  intelligent  man, 
looking  at  the  phenomena  of  human  cha- 
racter with  his  own  eyes,  cannot  go  along 
with ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  there  are  injudi- 
cious defenders  of  orthodoxy,  who  have 
mustered  against  it  not  merely  a  positive 
dislike,  but  a  positive  strength  of  observa- 
tion and  argiunent.  Let  the  nature  of  man 
be  a  ruin,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  is  obvious  to 
the  most  common  discernment,  that  it  does 
not  oflfer  one  unvaried  and*  unalleviated 
mass  of  deformity.  There  are  certain 
phases,  and  certain  exhibitions  of  this  na^ 
ture,  which  are  more  lovely  than  others — 
certain  traits  of  character,  not  due  to  the 
operation  of  Christianity  at  all,  and  yet 
calling  forth  our  admiration  and  our  ten- 
derness— certain  varieties  of  moral  com- 
plexion, far  more  fair  and  more  engaging 
than  certain  other  varieties ;  and  to  prove 
that  the  gospel  may  have  had  no  shan.  in 
the  formation  of  them,  they  in  fact  stood 
out  to  the  notice  and  respect  of  the  world 
before  the  gospel  was  ever  heard  of.  The 
classic  page  of  antiquity  sparkles  with  ro 
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pealed  exemplific^ions  of  what  is  bright 
and  beautiful  in  the  character  of  man ;  nor 
do  all  its  descriptions  of  external  nature 
waken  up  such  an  enthusiasm  of  pleasure, 
as  when  it  bears  testimony  to  some  grace- 
ful or  elevated  doing  out  of  the  history  of 
the  aperies.  And  whether  it  be  the  J^indli- 
ness  of  maternal  affection,  or  the  unw^ariedr 
ness  of  filvdl  piety,  or  the  constancy  of  tried 
and  unalterable  friendship,  or  the  earnest- 
ness of  devoted  patriotism,  or  the  rigour  of 
unbending  fidelity,  or  any  other  of  the  re- 
corded virtues  which  shed  a  glory  over  the 
rem»inbrance  of  Greece  and  of  Rome — ^we 
fully  concede  it  to  the  admiring  scholar, 
that  they  one  and  all  of  them  were  some- 
times exemplified  in  those  days  of  Heathen- 
ism ;  and  that,  out  of  the  materials  of  a  pe- 
riod, crowded  as  it  was  with  moral  abomi- 
nations, there  may  also  be  gathered  things 
which  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  true,  and 
*ust,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report. 

What  do  we  mean,  then,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, by  the  universal  depravity  of  man? 
How  shall  we  reconcile  the  admission  now 
made,  with  the  unqualified  and  authorita- 
tive language  of  the  Bible,  when  it  tells  us 
of  the  totality  and  the  magnitude  of  human 
corruption?  Wherein  lies  that  desperate 
wickedness,  which  is  every  where  ascribed 
to  all  the  men  of  all  the  families  that  be  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ?  And  how  can  such 
a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  bo  awarded 
to  the  sagrs  and  the  patriots  of  antiquity, 
who  yet,  as  the  partakers  of  our  fallen  na- 
ture, must  be  outcasts  from  the  favour  of 
God,  and  have  the  character  of  evil  stamp- 
ed upon  the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 
of  their  hearts  continually  ? 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  let  us  speak 
to  your  own  experimental  reoollectionswia 
subject  in  which  you  are  aided,  both  by 
the  consciousness  of  what  passes  within 
you.  and  by  your  observation  of  the  cha<- 
racters  of  others.  Might  not-  a  sense  of 
honour  elevate  that  heart  which  is  totally 
unfurnished  with  a  sense  of  God  ?  Might 
not  an  impulse  of  compassionate  feeling  be 
sent  into  that  bosom  which  is  never  onoe 
visited  by  a  movement  of  duteous  lo3ra]ty 
towards  the  Lawgiver  in  heaven  ?  Might 
not  occasions  of  intercourse  with  the  be- 
ings around  us,  develope  whatever  there  is 
in  our  nature  of  generosity,  and  friendship, 
and  integrity,  and  patriotisni  ;•  and  yet  the 
unseen  Being,  who  placed  us  in  this  thea- 
tre, be  neither  loved,  nor  obeyed,  nor  listen- 
ed to?  Amid  the  manifold  varieties  of 
human  character,  and  the  number  of  con- 
stitutional principles  which  enter  into  its 
composition,  might  there  not  be  an  indi- 
vidual in  whom  the  constitutional  virtues 
BO  blaze  forth  and  have' the  ascendeney,  as 
to  giie  a  general  effect  of  gracefulness  to 
the  whole  of  this  moral  exhibition ;  and  yet, 
may  not  that  uidividual  be  as  unmindful  of 


his  God,  as  if  the  principles  of  his  corsti 
tution  had  been  mixed  up  in  such  a  diffec 
eat  proportion,  as  to  make  him  an  odiou. 
and  a  revolting  spectacle?    In   a  word 
miflh^  not,  Sensibility  shed  forth  its  tears, 
and  Friendship  perform  its  services,  and 
Liberality  impart  of  its  treasure,  and  Pa- 
triotism earn  the  gratitude  of  its  country 
and  Honour  maintain  itself  entire  and  un- 
tainted, and  all  the  softenings  of  what  is 
amiable,  and  all  the  glories  of  what  is 
chivalrous  and    manly    gather    into   one 
bright  effulgeney  of  moral  acccjmplishment 
on  the  person  of  him  who  never,  for  a  sin- 
gle day  of  his  life,  subordinates  one  haWt, 
or  one  affection,  to  the  will  of   the  AU 
mighty ;  who  is  just  as  careless  and  as  un« 
coDcerned  about  God,  as  if  the  native  ten- 
dencies of  his  constitution  had  compounded 
him  into  a  monster  of  deformity ;  and  who 
just  as  effectually  realizes  this  attribute  cf 
rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  the   most 
loathsome   and   profligato  of  the  speciea 
that  he  walks  in  the  counsel  of  his  own 
heart,  and  ader  the  £ight  of  his  own  eyes? 
The  same  constitutional  variety  may  be 
seen  on  the  low^r  fields  of  creation.    You 
Ihere  i^itness  the ^exHlcness of  one  animal, 
the  affe<:tionatefidoUty  of  another,  the  cruel 
and  ui  I  relenting  lieBooity  of  a  third ;  and 
you  n*  ver  que9ti,3tt.4hc  pro])ri(iy  of  the 
language,  when  ii^ome  of^  these  instinctive 
tendencies  are  Wtcr  /^ported    of  than 
others ;  or  when  S^^clP  of  the  former  of 
them,  that  they  are  Winiore  fine,  and  amia- 
ble, and  endearing.     Ilut  it  docs  not  once 
occur  to  you,  that,  even  in  the  very  best  of 
these  exhibitions,  there  is  any  sense  of  God, 
or  that  the  great  master-principle  of  his  au- 
thority is  at  all  concerned  in  it.    Transfer 
this  contemplation  back  again  to  our  spe- 
cies; and  under  the  same  complexional  dif- 
ference of  the  more  and  the  less  lovely,  or 
the  more  and  the  less  hateful,  you  %vil]'pei- 
ceive  the  same  utter  insensibility  to  th« 
consideration  of  a  God,  or  the  same  utter 
inefficiency  on  the  part  of  his  law  to  sub- 
due human  habits  and  himian  incliuationa 
It  is  true,  that  there  is  one  distincUL/u  be- 
tween the  two  cases ;  but  it  all  goes  to  ag- 
gravate, the  guilt  and  the  ingratitude  of 
man.    He  has  an  understanding  which  the 
inferior  animals  have  not — and  yet,  with 
liiis  understanding,  does  he  refuse  practi- 
cally to  acknowledge  God.    He  has  a  con- 
Bcienee^  which  they  have  not — and  yet, 
though  it  whisper  in  the  ear  of  his  innei 
man  the  claims  of  an  unseen  legislator 
does  he  lull  away  his  time  in  the  slumber 
of  indifference,  and  live  without  him  in  the 
world. 

<  Or  go  to  the  people  of  another  planet, 
over  whom  the  hold  of  allegiance  to  their 
maker  is  unbroken-^in  whose  hr^arts  the 
Supreme  sits  enthroned,  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  whose  history  there  nms  the 
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perpetual  and  the  unfailing  habit  of  tubor- 
dinatk>n  to  his  law.  It  is  ooneeiirable^  that 
with  them  too,  there  may  be  variittie«  of 
temper  and  of  natural  inclixiation,  and  yet 
all  01  them  be  under  the  efiiBCtive  aeotvol 
of  one  great  and  imperious  principle ;  that 
in  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  every  kuid 
9Md  eve'^r  honourable  disposiUont  is  cbfr- 
rished  to  the  uttermost ;  and  that  in  subr 
jection  to  the  same  will,  every  tendeoey  to 
anger,  and  malignity,  and  re¥engey  is,  re- 
pressed at  the  first  moment  of  its  threatened 
operation ;  and  that  in  this  way,  there  will 
be  the  fostering  of  a  constant  encourage- 
ment, given  to  the  ono  set  of  instincts,  and 
the  strugghng  of  a  constant  oppositioa 
made  against  the  other.  Now,  only  oon- 
ceive  this  great  bond  of  allegianoe  to  be 
dissolved;  the  mighty  and  suborduiating 
principle,  which  wont  to  wield  an  aseend** 
ency  over  every  movement  and  every  aft 
fection,  to  be  loosened  and  doile  away ;  and 
then  Would  this  loyal,  obedient  world,  be- 
come what  ours  is,  independent  of  Chris- 
tianity. '  Eh'ery  constitutional  desire  would 
run  out,  in  the  unchecked  spontaneity  of 
its  own  movements.  The  law  of  heaven 
would  furnish  no  counteraction  to  the  im- 
pulses and  tendencies  of  nature.  And  tell 
us,  in  these  circumstances,  when  the  re* 
straint  of  religion  was  thus  lifted  off,  and  all 
the  passions  let  out  to  take  ^eir  own  tu- 
multuous and  independent  career — ^tell  us, 
if,  though  amid  the  uproar  of  the  licentious 
and  vindictive  propensities,  there  did  gleam 
forth  at  times  some  of  the  finer  and  the 
lovelier  sympathies  of  nature — tell  us,  if 
this  would  at  all  affect  the  state -of  that 
world  as  a  state  of  enmity  against  God; 
where  his  will  was  reduced  to  an  element 
of  utter  insignificancy ;  where  the  voice  of 
their  lightful  master  fell  powerless  on  the 
consciences  of  a  listless  and  alienated  fa- 
mily; where  humour,  and  interest,  and 
propensity — at  one  time  selfish,  and  at  an^ 
other  social — took  their  alternate  sway  over 
those  hearts  from  which  there  was  excluded 
all  effectual  sense  of  an  overruUng  God.  If  he 
be  unheeded  and  disowned  by  the  creatures 
whom  he  has  formed,  can  it  be  said  to  aUor 
vJate  the  deformity  of  their  rebellion,  that 
ihey  at  times,  experience  the  impulse  of 
ftomv  amiable  feeling  which  he  halh  im-r 
planted,  or  at  time»  hold  out  some  bean^ 
leoQsnfts  of  aspect  which  he  hath  shed  over 
them  7  Shall  the  value  of  the  niuHitude  of 
the  gifts  release  them,  from  their  loyalty  to 
the  giver ;  and  when  nature  puts  hmelf 
mto  the  attitude  of  indifference  or  hostility 
against  him,  now  is  it  that  the  graces  and 
the  accomplishmentaof  nature  can  be  plead 
in  mitigation  of  her  antipathy  to  him,  who 
invested  nature  with  all  her  graces,  and  up- 
holds hei  in  Uie  display  of  all  her  accom- 
plishments? 
The  way,  then,  to  assert  the  depravity  of 


man,  is  to  fasten  on  the  radical  element  of 
depravity,  and  to^  show  how  deeply  .t  lies 
incorporated  with  his  moral  constitution. 
It  is  not  by  an  utterance  of  rash  and  sweep- 
ing totality  to  refuse  him  the  possession  of 
what  is  kind  in  sympathy,  or  of  what  l 
dignified  in  priaciplo-^for  this  were  in  tht 
fiioe  of 'fill  observation.  It  is  to  charge  him 
direct  with  hia  uUer  disloyalty  to  God.  It 
is  to  convict  mm*  of  treason  against  the  ma< 
jeity  «f  heaven^  ^  It  is  to  press  home  up<») 
him.  the  impiety  of  not  caring  abo\it  God. 
It  is  to  tell  hinL  that  the  hourly  and  habit- 
ual language  of  his  heart  is,  I  will  not  have 
the  Being  who  made  me  to  rule  over  me. 
It  is  to  go  to  the  man  of  honour,  and,  while 
we  frankly  award  it  to  him  that  his  pulse 
beats  high  in  the  pride  of  integrity — it  is  to 
tell  huUf  that  he  who  keeps  it  in  living  play, 
and  who  sustains  the  loftiness  of  its  move- 
ments,^ and  who,  in  one  moment  of  timci 
could  arrest  it  for  ever,  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts. .  It  is  to  go  to  the  man  of  soft  and 
gent&  emotionSj  and  while  we  gaze  in  ten- 
derness upon  him — ^it  is  to  read  to  him,  out 
of  his  own  character,  how  the  exquisite 
meohanism  of  feeling  may  be  in  full  ope* 
ration,  while  he  who  framed  it  is  forgotten ; 
while  he  who  poured  into  his  constitution  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  may  never  be  ad- 
verted to  with  one  single  sentiment  of  vf  ne- 
ratioQ,  or  on  one  single  purpose  of  obe* 
dience ;  while  he  who  gave  him  his  gentler 
nature,  who  clothed  him  in  all  its  adorn 
ments,  and  in  virtua  of  whose  appointment 
it  is,  tliat,  instead  of  an  odious  and  a  revolt- 
ing monster,  he  is  the  much  loved  child  of 
sensibility,  may  be  utterly  disowned  by 
him.  in  a  word,  it  is  to  go  around  among 
all  that  Humanity  has  to  offer  in  the  shap^ 
of  fair  and  amiable,  and  engaging,  and  to 
prove  how  deeply  Humanity  has  revolted 
against  that  Being  who  has  done  so  much 
to  beautify  and  to  exalt  her.  It  is  to  prove 
that  the  carnal  mind,  under  all  ils  varied 
complexions  of  harshness,  or  of  delicacy,  is 
enmity  against  God.  It  is  to  prove  that 
let  nature  be  as  rich  as  she  may  in  moral 
accomplishments,  and  let  the  most  favoured 
of  her  sons  realize  u[>on  his  own  person  the 
finest  and  the-  fullest  assemblage  of  them — 
should  h&  at  the  moment  of  leaving  this 
theatre 4>i  display,  and  bursting  loose  from 
the  {ramework  of  mprtality,  stand  in  the 
presence  of  his  judge,  and  have  the  quei^ 
tion  put  to  him,  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
me?  This  man  of  constitutional  virtue,  with 
sdllhe  salutations  he  got  upon  earth,  and  all 
the  reverence  that  he.  has  left  behhid  hlmi 
may,  naked.. and  defenceless,  before  him 
who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  be  left  without  a 
plea  and  without  an  f^r^ument. 
.  God's  controversy  with  our  species,  it 
not,  that  the  glow  of  honour  or  of  human- 
ity is  never  felt  among  them.  It  is,  tha 
none  of  them  understandeth.  and  none  o! 
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them  seeketh  after  God.  It  is,  that  he  is 
deposed  from  his  rightful  ascendency.  It 
is  that  he,  who  in  fact  inserted  in  the  hu- 
man bosom  every  one  principle  that  can 
embellish  the  individual  possessor,  or  main- 
tain  the  order  of  society,  is  banished  alto- 
gether from  the  circle  of  his  habitual  con- 
templations. It  is,  that  man  taketh  his  way 
in  life  as  much  at  random,  m  if  there  was 
no  presiding  Divinity  at  all;  and  that, 
whether  he  at  one  time  grovel  in  the  depths 
of  sensuality,  or  at  another  kindle  with 
some  generous  movement  of  sympathy  or 
of  patriotism,  he  is  at  both  times  alike  un- 
mindful of  him  to  whom  he  owes  his  con- 
tinuance and  his  birth.  It  is,  that  he  moves 
nis  every  footstep  at  his  own  will ; 'and  has 
utterly  discarded,  from  its  supremacy  over 
him,  the  will  of  that  invisible  Master  who 
compasses  all  his  goings,  and  never  ceases 
to  pursue  him  by  the  claims  of  a  resistless 
and  legitimate  authority.  It  is  this  which 
is  the  essential  or  the  constituting  principle 
of  rebellion  against  God.  This  it  is  which 
has  exiled  the  planet  we  live  in  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  favoured  creation — and  whether 
it  be  shrouded  in  the  turpitude  of  licentious- 
ness or  cruelty,  or  occasionally  brightened 
with  the  gleam  of  the  kindly  and  the  honour- 
able virtues,  it  is  thus  that  it -is  seen  as  afar 
oif,  by  Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
looketh  on  our  strayed  world,  as  athwart  a 
wide  and  dreary  gulf  of  separation. 

And  when,  prompted  by  love  towards  his 
alienated  children,  he  4^vised  a  way  of  re- 
calling them — when,  willing  to  pass  over 
all  the  ingratitude  he  had  gotten  from  their 
hands,  he  reared  a  pathway  of  return,  and 
proclaimed  a  pardon  and  a  welcome  to  all 
who  should  walk  upon  it — When  through 
the  offered  Mediator,  who  magnified  his 
broken  law,  and  upheld,  by  his  mysterious 
sacrifice,  the  dignity  of  that  government, 
which  the  children  of  Adam  had  disowned, 
he   invited  all  to  come  and  be  saved — 
should  this  message  be  brought  to  the  door 
of  the  most  honourable  man  upon  earth, 
and  he  turn  in  contempt  and  hostility  away 
from  it,  has  not  that  man  posted  himself 
more  firmly  than  ever  on  the  ground  of  re- 
bellion?   Though  an  unsullied  integrity 
should  rest  upon  all  his  transactions,  and 
the  homage  of  confidence  and  reject  be 
awarded  U.  him  from  eveiy  quarter  of  so- 
ciety, has  1  ot  this  man,  by  slighting  the 
overtures  oi  reconciliation,  lust  plunged 
himself  the  deeper  in  the  guilt  of  a  wilful 
and  determined  ungodliness  ?    Has  not  the 
creature  exalted  itself  above  the  Creator ; 
and  in  the  pride  of  those  accomplishments, 
which  never  would  have  invested  his  per- 
son had  not  they  come  to  him  from  above, 
has  he  not,  in  the  act  of  resisting  the  gospei, 
aggravated  the  provocation  of  his  whole 
srevious  defiance  to  the  authf  r  of  it  ? 
Thus  much  for  all  that  is  amiable,  and  I 


for  aH  that  is  manly  in  the  accomplish 
ments  of  natare.  disjoined  from  the  faith  oi 
Christianity.  They  take  up  a  separate 
residence  in  the  human  character  from  the 
principle  of  godliness.  Anterior  to  this  re- 
ligion, they  go  not  to  alleviate  the  guilt  of 
our  departure  from  the  living  G<xl;  and 
subsequently  to  this  religion,  they  may 
Uazon  the  character  of  him  who  stands  out 
against  it  $  but  on  the  principles  of  a  most 
clear  and  intelligent  equity,  they  never  can 
shield  him  from  the  condemnation  and  the 
curse  of  those  who  have  neglected  the  great 
salnation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament  will 
bear  to  be  confronted  with  all  that  can  be 
met  or  noticed  on  the  face  of  human  society. 
And  we  speak  most  confidently  to  the  ex- 
perience of  many  who  now  hear  us,  when 
we  say,  that  often,  in  the  course  of  their 
manifold  transactions,  have  they  met  the 
man,  whom  the  bribery  of  no  advantage 
whatever  could  seduce  into  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  path  of  integrity — ^the 
man,  who  felt  his  nature  within  him  put 
into  a  state  of  the  most  painful  indignancy, 
at  every  thing  that  bore  upon  it  the  charac- 
ter of  a  sneaking  or  dishonourable  artifice— 
the  man,  who  positively  could  not  be  at 
rest  under  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
ever  betrayed,  even  to  his  own  heart,  the 
remote^  symptom  of  such  an  inclination— 
and  whom,  therefore,  the  unaided  law  of 
justice  and  of  truth  has  placed  on  a  high 
and  deserved  eminence  in  the  walks  of 
honourable  merchandize. 

Let  us  not  withhold  from  this  character 
the  tribute  of  its  most  rightful  admiration 
but  let  us  further  ask,  if,  with  all  that  he 
thus  possessed  of  native  feeling  and  consti- 
tutional integrity,  you  have  never  observed 
in  any  such  individual  an  utter  emptiness 
of  religion ;  and  that  God  is  not  in  all  his 
thoughts;  and  that,  when  he  does  w^hat 
happens  to  be  at  one  with  the  will  of  the 
Lawgiver,  it  is  not  because  he  is  impelled 
to  it  by  a  sense  of  its  being  the  will  of  the 
Lawgiver,  but  because  he  is  impelled  to  it 
by  the  working  of  his  own  instinctive  sen- 
sibilities; and  that,  however  fortunate,  or 
however  estimable  these  sensibilities  are. 
they  still  consist  with  the  habit  of  a  mind 
that  is  in  a  state  of  total  indifference  about 
God  ?    Have  you  never  read  in  your  own 
character,  or  observed  in  the  character  of 
others,  that  the  claims  of  the  Divinity  may 
be  entirely  forgotten  by  the  very  man  to 
whom  society  around  him  yield,  and  rightly 
yield,  the  homage  of  an  unsullied  and 
honourable  reputation ;  that  this  man  ma) 
have  all  ^is  foundations  in  the  world ;  that 
every  security  on  which  he  rests,  and  erm 
enjoyment  upon  which  his  heart  is  set,  lietn 
on  this  side  of  death  ;  that  a  sense  of  the 
coming  day  on  which  God  is  to  pnter  into 
judgment  with  him,  is  to  every  purpose  of 
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l>ffictica]  adcsendency)  as  good  as  expunged 
aiiogother  from  his  bosom ;  that  he  is  far 
in  desire,  and  far  in  enjoyment,  and  far  in 
halitual  contemplation,  away  from  that 
God  who  is  not  far  from  anr  one  of  us ; 
ttiat  his  extending  eredit  and  his  brighten- 
ing prosperity,  and  his  magnificent  retreat 
from  business,  with,  all  the  splendour  of  its 
act  >mmodations — that  these  are  the  Aitnii- 
tie»  at  which  he  terminates ;  and  thai  he 
goes  not  in  thought  beyond  them  to  that 
eternity,  which  in  the  flight  of  a  few  little 
years,  will  absorb  all,  and  annihilate  aU? 
In  a  word,  have  yoti  never  observed  the 
man,  who,  with  all  that  was  right  in  mer- 
cantile principle,  and  all  that  was  open  and 
unimpeachable  in  the  habit  of  his  mercan* 
tile  transactions,  lived  in  a  State  of  utter 
estrangement  from  the  concerns  of  immor- 
tality ?  who,  in  reference  to  God,  persisted, 
from  one  year  to  anotlier,  in. the  spirit  of  a 
deep  slumber  1  who,  in  reference  to  the 
man  that  tries  to  awaken  him  out  of  his 
lethargy,  recoils,  with  the  most  sensitive 
dislike.'from  the  faithfulness  of  his  minis- 
trations? who,  in  reference  to  the  Book 
which  tells  him  of  his  nakedness  and  his 
guilt,  never  consults  it  with  one  practical 
aim,  and  never  tries  to  penetrate  beyond 
that  aspect  of  mysteriousness  which  it  hold? 
out  to  an  undiscerning  world  ?  who  attends 
not  church,  or  attends  it  with  ail  the  life- 1 
lessness  of  a  form  ?  who  reads  not  his  Bible, 
or  reads  it  in  the  discharffe  of  a  self-pre- 
scribed and  unfruitful  task?  who  prays  not, 
or  prays  with  the  mockery  of  an  unmean- 
ing observation?  and,  in  one  word,  who 
while  surrounded  by  all  those  testimonies 
which  give  to  man  a  place  of  moral  dis- 
tinction among  his  fellows,  is  living  in  utter 
carelessness  about  God,  and  about  all  the 
avenues  which  lead  to  him  ? 

Now,  attend  for  a  moment  to  what  that 
is  which  the  man  has,  and  to  what  that  is 
which  he  has  not  He  has  an  attribute  of 
character  which  is  in  itself  pure,  and  lovely, 
and  honourable,  and  of  good  report  He 
has  a  natural  principle  of  integritj^;  and 
nnder  its  impulse  he  may  be  earned  for- 
ward to  such  fine  exhibitions  of  himself,  as 
are  worthy  of  all  admiration.  It  is  very 
noble,  when  the  simple  utterance  of  his 
word  carries  as  much  security  along  with 
it  as  if  he  bad  accompanied  that  utterance 
by  the  signatures,  and  the  securities,  and 
the  legal  obligations  which  are  required  of 
o2,her  men.  1 1  might  tempt  one  to  be  proud 
of  his  species  when  he  looks  at  the  faith 
that  is  put  in  him  by  a  distant  correspon- 
dent, who,  without  one  other  hold  of  him 
thanliis  honour,  consigns  to  him  the  wealth 
of  a  whole  flotilla,  and  sleeps  in  the  confi- 
dence that  it  is  safe.  It  is  indeed  an  animatn 
ing  thought,  amid  the  gloom  of  this  world's 
depravity,  when  we  behold  the  credit  which 
)ne  man  puts  in  another,  though  separated 


by  oceans  and  by  continents ;  when  he  fixei 
the  anchor  of  a  sure  and  steady  dependence 
on  the  reported  honesty  of  one  whom  he 
never  saw ;  when,  with  all  his  fears  for  the 
treacherjr  of  the  varied  elements,  through 
which  his  property  has  to.  pass,  he  knows, 
that  should  it  only  arrive  at  the  door  of  its 
destined  agent,  all  his  fears  and  all  his  sus- 
picions may  be  at  an  end'.  We  know  nothing 
finer  than  such  an  act  of  homage  from  one 
human  being  to  another,  when  t)erhaps  the 
diameter  of  the  globe  is  between  them ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  either  the  renown  of  her 
victories,  or  the  wisdom  of  her  councils,  so 
signalizes  the  country  in  which  we  live,  as 
d^  the  honourable  dealing  of  her  mer- 
chants ;  that  all  the  glories  of  British  policy, 
and  British  valour,  are  far  eclipsed  by  the 
moral  splendour  which  British  faith  has 
thrown  over  the  name  and  the  character  of 
our  nation ;  nor  has  she  gathered  so  proud 
a  distinction  from  all  the  tributaries  of  her 
power,  as  she  has  done  from  the  awarded 
confidence  of  those  men  of  all  tribes,  and 
colours,  and  languages,  who  look  to  our 
agency  for  the  most  faithful  of  all  manage- 
ment, and  to  our  keeping  for  the  most  un- 
violable  of  all  custody. 

There  is  no  denying,  then,  the  very  ex- 
tended prevalence  of  a  principle  of  integrity 
in  the  commercial  world ;  and  he  who  has 
such  a  principle  within  him,  has  that  to 
which  all  the  epithets  of  our  text  may 
rightly  be  appropriated^  But  it  is  just  as 
impossible  to  deny,  that,  with  this  thing 
which  he  has,  there  may  be  another  thing 
which  he  has  not.  He  may  not  have  one 
duteous  feeling  of  reverence  which  points 
upward  to  Goid.  He  may  not  have  one 
wish,  or  one  anticipation,  which  points  foN 
ward  to  eternity.  He  may  not  have  any 
sense  of  dependence  on  the  Being  who  sus- 
tains him;  and  who  gave  him  his  very 
principle  of  honour,  as  part  of  that  interior 
furniture  which  he  has  put  into  his  bosom ; 
and  who  surrounded  him  with  the  theatre 
on  which  he  has  come  forward  with  the 
finest  and  most  illustrious  displays  of  it; 
and  who  set  the  whole  machinery  of  his 
sentiment  and  action  agoing ;  and  can,  by 
a  ehagle  word  of  his  power,  bid  it  cease 
from  the  variety,  and  cease  from  the  grace- 
fulness of  its  movements.  In  other  words, 
he  is  a  man  of  integrity,  and  yet  he  is  a 
man  of  ungodliness. 

He  is  a  man  bom  for  the  confidence  and 
the  admiration  of  his  fellows,  and  yet  a  man 
whom  his  Maker  can  charge  with  utter  de- 
fection from  all  the  principles  of  a  spiritual 
obedience.  He  is  a  man  whose  virtues  have 
blazoned  his  own  character  in  time,  and 
have  upheld  the  interests  of  society,  and 
yet  a  man  who  has  not,  by  one  movement 
of  principle,  brought  himself  nearer  to  the 
kingdom'  of  heaven,  than  the  most  profli- 
gate of  the  species.  The  condemnation,  tha* 
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he  is  an  alien  from  Qod,  rests  upon  him  in 
aU  the  weight  of  its  unmitigated  severity. 
The  threat,  tliat  they  who  forget  God  shall 
be  turned  into  hell,  will,  on  the  gfeat  day; 
of  its  fell  and  sweeping  op^ntion,  involvet 
him  among  the  wretched  outcasts  of  eter- 
nity. That  God  from  whom,  while  in  the 
world,. he  withhdd  every  due  offeriiig  of 
gratitude,  and  remembrance,  and  universal 
subordination  d  habit  and  of  desire,  will 
show  him  to  bis  face,  how,  under  the  delu- 
sive garb  of  such  sjrmpathies  as  drew  upon 
liim  the  love  of  his  acquaintances,  and  of 
such  integrities  as  drew  upon  him  their  ro- 
spect  and  their  conAdence,  he  was  in  &ct  a 
determined  rebel  againsi  the  authority  of 
heaven ;  that  not  one  commandment  of  the 
law,  in  the  true  extent  of  iu  interpretation, 
was  ever  fulliUed  by  him ;  that  the  pervad-, 
ing  principle  of  obedience  to*  this  law,  which 
is  love  to  God,  never  had  its  esoendency 
over  him ;  that  the  beseeehing  voice'  of  the  < 
Lawgiver,  so  offended  and  so  insulted-r-but 
who,  nevertheless,  devised  in  love  a  way  of 
reconciliation  for  the  guilty t*— never  had  the 
eflfect  of  recalling  him;"lhat  in  fact,  be 
neither  had  a  wish  for  the  mendship  of 
God,  nor  cherished  the  hope  of  ei^oying 
him,  and  that  therefore,  as  he  lived  without 
hope,  so  he  lived  without  God  in  the  world; 
flnding  ail  his  desire,  and  all  his  sufficiency, 
to  be  somewhere  else,  than  in  that  favour 
which  is  better  than  life,  and  so,  in  addition 
to  the  curse  of  having  continued  not  in  all 
the  words  of  the  book  of  God's  law  to  do 
them,  entailing  ujwn  himself  the  mighty 
aggravation  of  having  neglected  all  the  dif- 
fers of  his  gospel. 

We  say,  then,  of  this  natural  virtue,  what 
our  Saviour  saia  of  the  virtue  of  the  Phan^ 
sees,  many  of  whom  were  not  extortioners, 
as  other  men — that,  verily^  it  hath  ,ita  re- 
ward. When  diqoined  from  a  sense  of  God, 
it  is  of  no  religious  estioiation  whatever ; 
nor  will  it  lead  to  any  religious  blessing,, 
either  in  time  or  in  eternity.  Tt  has, however, 
its  ei^oyments  annexed  to  it,  just  as  a  fine 
taste  has  its  enjoyments  annexed  fo  it  v  and 
in  these  it  is  abundantly  rewarded.  -  H  is- 
exempted  from  that  painfulneas  of  inwaiid 
feeling  which  nature  has  annexied  to  every 
aqt  of  departure  from  honesty.  -  It  isbimi- 
.taiaed  by  a  conscious  sense^f  rectitude  end 
.elevation.  U  is  gratified  by  the hprn^meof : 
society;  the  members  of  which  ai^.ever. 
Pieady  to  award  the  tribute  oi  acknowledg- 
nient  to  those,  virtues  that  support  the  in- 
terests of  soc)6tT<.    And  finally,  it  inay  he 


said,  that  prosperity,  with  some  oooMioiia 
variations,  is  the  general- accompanimeDloi 
that  credit,  which  every  man  of  undeviat- 
ing  justice  is  sure  to  draw  around  him.  But 
what  reward* will  you  tell  us  is  due  to  him 
on  the  great  dnay  of  the  manifestation  ol 
God's  righteousness,  when,  in  fact,  he  baf 
done  no£ing  unto  God  ?  What  recompeoce 
can  be  awarded  to  him  out  of  those  books 
which  are  then  to  be  opened,  and  in  which 
he  stands  recorded  as  a  man  overchargec 
with  the  guilt  of  spiritual  idolatry  ?  How 
shall  God  grant  unto  him  the  reward  of  a 
servant,  when  the  service  of  €iod  was  not  the 
principle  of  his  doings  in  the  world;  and 
when  neither  the  justice  he  rendered  to 
otberS)  nor  the  sensibility  that  he  felt  for 
them,  bore  the  slightest  character  of  an  of* 
fer ing  to  his  Maker  1 

But  wherewer  the  religious  principle  has 
taken  possession  of  the  mind,  it  animates 
these  -vifftues  with  a  new  spirit ;  and  when 
so  animated,  all  such  things  as  are  pure^ 
and  lovely,  and  just,  and  true,  and  honest) 
and  of  good  report,  have  a  religious  import- 
ance and  chareeler  belonging  to  them.  The 
^text. forms  part  of  an  epistle  addressed  to 
all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  were 
at  Phiiippi;  and  the  lesson  of  the  text  is 
matter  of  direet  and  authoritative  enforce- 
ment on  ail  who  are  saints  in  Christ  Jesus 
at  the  present  day.  Christianity,  with  the 
weight  of  its  positive  sanctions  on  the  side 
of  what  is  amiable  and  honourable  in  hu- 
man virtue,  causes  such  an  influ«ice  to  rest 
pn^the  character  of  its  genuine  disciples^ 
that,  on  the  ground  both  of  inflexible  jus- 
tice and  ever-breathing  charity,  they  are 
ever  sure  to  leave  the  vast  majority  of  the 
world  behind  them<  Simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  form  essential  ingredients  of  that 
peculiarity  by  which  they  stand  signalized 
in  the  miiast  of  an  ungodly  generation.  The 
tn^  friends  of  the  gospel,  tremblingly  alive 
to  (he  bonowr  of  their  master's  cause,  blush 
for  the  disgrace  that  has  been  brought  on  i' 
by  men  who  keep  its  sabbaths,  and  yield  au 
ostentMious  boBMige  to  its  doctrines  and  ilf 
sacraments.  They  utterly  disclaim  all  fel- 
vl^wship  wilhthat  vile  association  of  cant 
and  of  dupli.eityi  which  has  sometimes  been 
exemplified)  to  the  triumph  of  the  enemies 
of  fdigion ;.  and  they  both  fed  the  solemn 
»truth,apd.ac|  on  the  authority^  of  the  say- 
ing, that  neither  thieves,  nor  liars,  nor  ex- 
lorticfiien^  nor  unrighteous  persons,  have 
any  paft  m  Ihe  lungdom  of  Christ  and  of 
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TAe  /A/Iuffice  oj  CknxitvmMt^  in  oidiii;  and  mgtMifMmg  the  m^cantfle  yifiue$. 

For  he  that  in  these  thinfi  eeireth  Ghiiit  is  «coeptable  tp  God,  i^id  approved  of  men.**— l?oma7t«  xiv.  IS 


We  have  already  asserted  the  natural  ex- 
istence «of  such  principles  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  lead  him  to  many  graceflil  and  to 
many  honourable  exhibitions  of  character. 
We  have  farther  asserted,  ^at  this  ft>nned 
no  deduction  whatever  from  that  artiK;le  of 
orthodoxy  which  affirms  the  utter  deprdvity 
of  our  nature ;  that  the  essence  of  this  de- 
pravity lies  in  man  having  broken  lopse 
from  the  authority  of  God,  and  delivered 
himself  wholly  up  to  the  guidance  of  his 
own  inclinations ;  that  though  some  t)f  these 
inclinations  are  in  themselves  amiable  fea- 
tures of  human  character,  and  point  in  their 
eifects  to  what  is  most  useful  to  human 
society,  yet  devoid  as  they  all  are  of  any 
reference  to  the  will  and  to  the  rightful 
sovereignty  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
could  not  avert,  or  even  so  much  as  alle- 
viate that  charge  of  ungodliness,  which  may 
be  fully  carried  round  amongst  all  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  species ;  that  they  fur- 
nish not  the  materials  of  any  valid  or  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  question,  "  What  hast 
thou  done  unto  God?"  and  that  whether 
they  are  the  desires  oY  a  native  rectitude,  or 
the  desires  of  an  instinctive  benevolence, 
they  go  not  to  purge  away  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing no  love,  and  no  care  for  the  Being  who 
formed  and  who  sustains  them. 

But  what  is  more.  If  the  virtues  and  ac- 
somplishments  of  nature  are  at  all  to  be 
admitted  into  the  controversy  between  God 
and  man,  instead  of  forming  any  abatement 
upon  the  enormity  of  our  guilt,  they  stamp 
upon  it  the  reproach  of  a  still  deeper  and 
more  determined  ingratitude.  Let  us  con- 
ceive it  possible,  for  a  tnoment,  that  the 
beautiful  personifications  of  scripture  were 
all  realized ;  that  the  trees  of  the  forest  clap- 
ped their  hands  unto  God,  and  that  the  isles 
were  glad  at  his  presence ;  that  the  little 
hills  shouted  on  every  side,  and  that  the 
vallics  covered  over  >^ith  com  sent  forth 
their  notes  of  rejoicing ;  that  the  sun  and 
the  moon  praised  him,  and  the  stars  of  light 
joined  in  the  solemn  adoration;  that  the 
voice  of  glory  to  God  was  heard  from  every 
mountain  and  from  every  water-fall;  and 
that  all  nature,  animated  throughout  by  the 
oonsciousness  Of  a  pervading  and  presiding 
Deity,  burst  into  one  loud  and  universal 
901^  of  gratulation.  Would  not  a  strain  of 
greater  loftiness  be  heard  to  ascend  from 
those  regions  where  the  all-working  God 
had  left  the  traces  of  his  own  immensity, 
'han   from   the  tamer  and  the  humbler 


scenery  of  an  ordinary  landscape  ?  Woulc 
not  you  look  for  a  gladder  acclamation 
from  the  fertile  field,  than  from  the  ariC 
waste,  where  dq  character  of  grandeur 
made  np  for  the  barrenness  that  w^  aroui^ 
you?  Would  not  the  goodly  tree,  conf-. 
passed  about  v^ith  the  glories  of  its  summer 
foliage,  liil  up.  an  anthem  of  louder  grati- 
tude than,  the  lowly  shrub  that  grew  be- 
neath it?  WbUld  not  the  flower,  from 
whose  leaves  every  hue  of  loveliness  >vas 
reflected,  send  fbrib  a  sweeter  rapture  than 
the  russet  wped,  which  never  drew  the  eye 
of  any.. admiring  passenger?  And  in  a 
word,  wherever  you  saw  the  towering  emi- 
nences of  nature,  or  the  garniture  of  her 
more  rich  and  beauteous  adornments,  would 
it  not  be  there  that  you  looked  for  the  deejv- 
est  tones  of  devotion,  or  there  for  the  \en 
derest  ajid  most  exquisite  of  its  melodies^ 

There  is  both  the  sublime  of  character, 
and  the  beauteous  of  character  exemplified 
upon  man.  We  have  the  one  in  that  high 
'  sense  of  honour  which  no  interest  and  no 
terror  can  seduce  from  any  of  its  obliga- 
tions. We  have  the  other  in  that  kindli- 
ness of  feeling,  which  one  look,  or  one  sigh 
of  imploring  distress  can  touch  into  liveliest 
sympathy.  Only  grant  that  we  have  no- 
thing ei  Aer  in  the  constitution  of  our  spirits, 
or  in  the  structure  of  our  bodies,  which  we 
did  not  receive;  and  that  mind,  with  all  its 
varieti^  is  as  much  the  product  of  a  creat- 
ing hand,  as  matter  in  all  its  modifications; 
and  then,  on  the  face  of  human  society,  do  we 
witness  ill  the  gradations  of  a  moral  scenery, 
which  may  be  directly  referred  to  the  operar 
tion  of  him  who  worketh  all  in  all.  It  is  our, 
belief,  that,  as  to  any  efifectual  sense  of  God, 
there  is  as  deep  a  slumbev  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  world's  living  and  rational 
generations,  as  there  is  throughout  all  the 
diversities  of  its  mute  and  unconscious  ma- 
terialism; and  that  to  make  our  alienatei* 
spirits  again  alive  unto  the  Father  of  t^enr 
calls  for  as  distinct  and  as  miraculofts  an 
exertion  of  the  Divinity,  as  would  need  to 
be  put  forth  in  the  act  of  turning  stones  jnto 
the  children  of  Abraham.  Conceive  this  to 
be  done  then— and  that  a  quickennig  and  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  Deity  pervaded  all  the^ 
men  of  our  species — and  that  each  knew 
how  to  refer  his  own  endowments,  with  an. 
adequate  expression  of  jp'atitude  to  th(.  im- 
seen  author  of  them— from  whom  we  ask  of 
all  these  various  individuals,  would  you  look 
for  the  halleluiahs  of  devoutest  ecstacv^ 
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Would  it  not  be  from  him  whom  God  had ! 
arrayed  in  the  splendour  of  nature's  bright- 
est accomplishments  ?  Would  it  not  be  from 
him,  with  whose  constitutional  feelings  the 
movements  of  honour  and  benerolence  were 
in  fullest  harmony?  Would  it  not  be  from 
him  whom  his  Maker  had  cast  into  the  hap- 
piest mould,  and  attempered  into  sweetest 
unison  with  ail  that  was  kind,  and  generous, 
and  lovely,  and  ennobled  by  the  loftiest  emo- 
tions, and  raised  above  his  feUows  into  the 
flhest  spectacle  of  all  that  was  graceful  and 
all  that  was  manly  ?  Surely,  if  the  posses- 
4bn  of  these  moralities  be  just  another 
theme  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Lord  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  then,  if  the  acknow- 
ledgment be  withheld,  and  these  moralities 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  bosom 
of  him  who  is  utterly  devoid  of  piety,  they 
go  to  aggravate^  the  reproach  of  his  ingrati- 
tude ;  and  to  prove,  that  of  all  the  men  upon 
earth  who  are  far  from  God,  he  stands  at 
the  widest  distance,  he  remains  proof  against 
tjie  weightiest  claim^  and-  he,  of  the  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  }s  the  most  profoundly 
asleep  to  the  call  of  religion,  ana  to  the  su- 
premacy of  its  righteous  obligations. 

It  is  by  argument  such  as  this,  that  we 
w^uld  attempt  to  convince  of  sin,  those 
who  have  a  righteousness  that  is  without 
godliness ;  and  to  prove,  that,  with  the  pos- 
session of  such  things  as  are  pure,  and 
lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report,  they 
in  fact  can  only  be  admitted  to  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  on  the  same  footing  with 
tlie  most  worthless  and  profligate  of  the 
species ;  and  to  demonstrate,  that  they  are 
in  the  very  same  slate  of  need  and  of  naked- 
ness, and  are  therefore  children  of  wrath, 
even  as  others ;  that  it  is  only  through  faith 
in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  they  can  be  saved ;  and 
that  unless  brought  down  from  the  delusive 
eminency  of  their  own  conscious  attain- 
ments, tliey  take  their  forgiveness  through 
the  blood  of  the  Redeemer,  and  their  sanc- 
tiflcation  through  the  spirit  which  is  at  his 
giving,  they  shall  obtain  no  part  in  that  in- 
heritance which  Is  incorruptible  and  unde- 
flled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away. 

But  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  does  some- 
thing more  tnan  hold  out  a  refuge  to  the 
guilty.  It  takes  all  those  who  accept  of  its 
overtures  under  its  supreme  and  exclusive 
direction.  It  keeps  by  them  in  the  way  of 
counsel  and  exhortation,  and  constant  su- 
perintendence. The  grace  which  it  reveals, 
13  a  grace  which  not  merely  saves  all  men, 
but  which  teaches  all  men.  He  who  is  the 
%)roposed  Saviour,  also  claims  to  be  the 
alone  master  of  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  him.  His  cognizance  extends  itself  over 
the  whole  line  of  thiir  history ;  and  there  is 
not  an  affection  of  their  heart,  or  a  deed 
of  their  visible  conduct,  over  which  he  does 
•«ot  assert  the  right  of  an  authority  that  is 


above  all  control,  and  that  refuses  all  rival 
ship. 

Mow,  we  want  to  point  your  attention  U, 
a  distinction  which  obtains  between  one  se 
and  another  set  of  his  reouirements.  By 
the  former,  we  are  enjoinea  to  practice  cer 
tain  virtu^  which  separately  from  his  in 
junction  altogether,  are  in  great  demand,  and 
in  great  reverence,  amongst  jlhe  members  of 
society-such  as  compassion,  and  generosity, 
and  justice,  and  truth;  which,  indepefldently 
of  the  religious  sanction  they  obtain  from 
the  law  of  the  Saviour,  are  in  themselves  so 
lovely,  and  so  honourable,  and  of  such  good 
report,  that  they  are  ever  sure  to  carry 
general  applause  along  with  them,  and  thiu 
to  combine  both  the  characteristics  of  oui 
text — ^that  he  who  in  these  things  serveth 
Christ,  is  both  acceptable  to  God,  and  ap- 
proved p{  men. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  requirements, 
where  the  will  of  God,  instead  of  being 
seconded  by  the  applause  of  men,  is  utterly 
at  variance  with  it.  There  are  some  who 
can  admire  the  generous  sacrifices  that  are 
made  to  truth  or  to  friendship,  but  who. 
without  one  opposing  scruple,  abandon 
themselves  to  all  the  excesses  of  riot  and 
festivity,  and  are  therefore  the  last  to  admire 
the  puritanic  sobriety  of  him  whom  they 
cannot  tempt  to  put  his  chastity  or  his  tem- 
perance away  from  him ;  though  the  same 
God,  who  bids  us  lie  not  one  to  another, 
also  bids  us  keep  the  body  under  subjec' 
tion,and  to  abstain  from  fleshly  iusts  which 
war  against  the  soul.  Again,  there  are 
some  in  whose  eye  an  unvitiated  delicacy 
looks  a  beautiful  apd  an  interesting  specta- 
cle, and  an  undeviatlng  self-control  looks  a 
manly  and  respectable  accomplishment: 
but  who  have  no  taste  in  themselves,  and 
no  admiration  4n  others,  for  the  more  direct 
exercises  of  religion ;  and  who  positively 
hate  the  strict  and  unbending  preciseneas 
of  those  who  join  in  every  oiSinance,  and 
on  every  returning  night  celebrate  the 
praises  of  God  in  their  family ;  and  that, 
though  the  heavenly  Lawgiver,  who  tells 
us  to  live  righteously  and  soberly,  tells  us 
also  to  live  godly  in  the  present  evil  world. 
And  lastly,  there  are  some  who  have  not 
merely  a  toleration,  but  a  liking  for  all  the 
decencies  of  an  established  observation; 
but  who,  with  the  homage  they  pay  to 
sabbaths  and  to  sacraments,  nauseate  the 
Chtistian  principle  in  the  supreme  and  re- 
generating vitality  of  its  influences ;  who, 
under  a  general  religiousness  of  aspect,  are 
still  in  fact  the  children  of  the  world — and 
therefore  hate  the  children  of  light  in  all 
that  is  peculiar  and  essentially  characteris- 
tic of  that  high  designation ;  who  undter- 
stand  not  what  is  meant  by  having  our  con- 
versation in  heaven ;  and  utter  siraneers  tc 
the  separatid  walk,  and  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises, and  the  humble  dev  itedne«s,  and  th« 
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ronsecrated  affections,  of  the  new  creature 
:n  Jesus  Christ,  shrink,  from  them  alto- 
^ther  as  from  the  extravagancies  of  a  fa- 
naticism in  which  they  have  no  share,  and 
with  which  they  can  have  no  sympathy — 


which  prescribes  the  exercises  of  household 
and  or  public  religion,  lavs  claim  to  an 
undivided  authority  over  alf- the  desires  and 
affections  of  the  soul ;  and  will  admit  of  no 
irompromise  between  Grod  and  the  world ; 
and  insist  upon  an  utter  deadness  to  the 
one,  and  a  most  vehement  sensibility  to  the 
other ;  and  elevates  the  standard  of  loyalty 
to  the  Father  of  our  Spirits,  to  the  lofty 
pitch  of  loving  him  with  all  our  strength, 
and  pf  doing  all  things  to  his  glory. 

Let  these  examples  serve  to  impress  a 
real  and  experimental   distinction  which 
obtains  between  two  sets  of  virtues;  be- 
tween those  which  possess  the  single  ingre- 
dient of  being  approved  by  God,  while  they 
want  the  ingredient  of  being  also  accepta- 
ble unto  men — and  those  which  possess 
both  these  ingredients,  and  to  the  observ- 
ance of  which,  therefore,  we  may  tw  carried 
by  a  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  without  any 
reference  to  the  opinion  of  men — or  by  a 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  men,  without  any 
reference  to  the  will  of  Cfod.    Amonj^  the 
flist  class  of  virtues  we  would  assign  a 
foremost   place  to  all  those  inward  and 
spiritual  graces  which  enter  into  the  obe- 
dience of  the  affections— highly  approved 
of  God,  but  notat^Il  acceptable  to  the  gene- 
ral taste,  or  carrying  along  with  them  the 
general  congeniality  of  the  world.     And 
then,  though  they  do  not  possess  the  ingre- 
dient of  God's  approbation  in  a  way  so 
separate  and  unmixed,  we  would  say  that 
abstinence  from  profane  language,  and  at- 
tendance upon  church,  and  a  strict  keepingf 
of  the  sabbath,  and  the  exercises  of  family 
worship,  and  the  more  rigid  decrees  of  so- 
briety, and  a  fearful  avoidance  of  every  en- 
croachment on    temperance  or   chastity, 
rank  more  appropriately  with  the  first  than 
with  the  second  class  of  virtues;  for  though 
there  be  many  in  society  who  have  no  re- 
ligion, and  yet  to  whom  several  of  these 
virtues  are  acceptable,  yet  you  will  allow, 
that  they  do  not  convey  such  a  universal 
popularity  along  with  them,  as  certain  other 
virtues  which  belong  indisputably  to  the 
second  class.    These  are  the  virtues  which 
nave  a  more  obvious  and  immediate  bearing 
on  the  interest  of  society — such  asthetmth 
which  is  punctual  to  all  its  engagements, 
and  the  honour  which  never  disappoints  the 
confidence  it  has  in^ipired,  and  the  compas- 
sion which  cannot  look  unmoved  at  any  of 


miration — virtues  in  which  there  is  a  me«t> 
ing  and  a  comlwiing  of  both  the  propertie. 
of  our  text ;  so  that  he  who  in  thete  thingi 
serveth  Christ,  is  both  approved  of  God 
and  acceptable  unto  men. 


snd  all  this,  though  the  same  scripture      Let  a  steady  hold  be  kept  of  this  distino^ 


tion,  and  it  will  be  found  capable  of  bein4 
turned  to  very  useful  application,  both  U 
the  object  of  Ulustrating  principle,  and  tc 
the  important  object  of  detecting  character 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  carry  the  distinc 
tion  along  with  us,  and  make  it  subservient 
to  the  establishment  of  two  or  three  succes 
siire  observations. 

First  A  man  may  possess,  to  a  consideK 
able  extent,  the  second  class  of  virtues,  and 
not  possess  so  much  as  one  iota  of  the  reli- 
gious principle ;  and  that  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  a  man  may  feel  a  value  for 
one  of  the  attributes  which  belongs  to  this 
class  of  virtues,  and  have  no  value  what- 
ever for  the  other  attribute.    If  justice  be 
both  approved  by  God,  and  acceptable  to 
men,  he  may  on  the  latter  property  alone, 
be  induced  to  the  strictest  maintenance  of 
this  virtue — and  that  without  suffering  its 
former  property  to  have  any  practical  in- 
ihience  whatever  on  any  of  his  habits,  or 
any  of  his  determinations ,  and  the  same 
with  every  other  virtue  belonging  to  this 
second  class.    As  residing  in  his  character, 
there  may  not  be  the  ingredient  of  godli 
nesB  in  any  one  of  them.    He  may  be  weli 
reported  on  account  of  them  by  men  ;  but 
with  God  he  may  lie  under  as  fearful  e 
severity  of  reckoning,  as  if  he  wanted  them 
altogether.    Surely,  it  does  not  go  to  alle- 
viate the  withdrawment  of  your  homage 
from  God,  that  you  have  such  an  homage 
^  the  opinion  of  men,  as  influences  you  to 
do  things,  to  the  doing  of  which  the  law  of 
God  is  not  able  to  influence  you.    It  cannot 
be  said  to  palliate  the  revolting  of  your  in- 
clinations from  the  Creator,  that  you  have 
transferred  them  all  to  the  creature;  and 
given  an  ascendency  to  the  voice  of  human 
reputation,  which  you  have  refused  to  the 
voice  and  authority  of  your  Lawgiver  in 
heaven.    Your  want  of  subordination  tc 
him,  is  surely  not  made  up  by  the  respectfu 
subordination  that  you  render  to  the  taste 
or  the  judgment  of  society.    And  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  we  would  have  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  though  other  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, besides  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
others,  helped  to  form  the  virtues  of  the 
second  class  upon  your  character ;  though 
compassion    and    generosity,    and    truth, 
would  have  broken  out  into  full  and  floa 
rishing  display  upon  you,  and  that,  just  be 

cause  you  had  a 'native  sensibility,  or  a  na 

the  symptoms  of  human  wretchedness,  and '  tive  love  of  rectitude  ;  yet,  ix   Ihe  finU 
the  generosity  which  scatters  unsparingly  ingredient  be  wanting,  if  a  regard  to  the 


arotmd  it.  These  are  virtues  which  God 
has  enjoined,  and  in  behalf  of  which  man 
lift"  the  testimony  o''  a  loud  and  ready  ad- 


approbation  of  God  have  no  share  in  ths 
production  of  the  moral  accomplishment-^ 
then  all  the  morality  you  can  pretend  to,  19 
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9f  as  little  rel'f  /  f  eatimation,  and  is  as 
utterly  diip^yvr^  pc  ed  with  the  rewards  of 
-^ligion,  yg  fV  ihe  tA*  xanee  of  taste  you  can 
pretend  Vi.  or  dil  Uke  »aptured  love  of  music 
you  rt^n  D^etend  tc,  ur  ail  the  vigour  and 
deKtmtv  ot  bodily  cjiercise  you  can*  pre^ 
tend  to.  All  these,  ia  referenee^iothe^reat 
question  of  immort^Jity,  profit  but  little; 
and  it  is  godliness  alone  thai  is  profitable 
unto  all  things.  It  is  upon  this  considera^ 
tioo  that  we  would  have  you  to  open  your 
eyes  to  the  nakodness  of  your  condition  in 
the  sight  of  God ;  to  kK/k  to  the  full  weight 
of  the  charge  that  he  may  prefer  against 
you ;  to  estimate  tlie  fearful  extent  of  the 
deficiency  under  w  jich  you  lalxmr  j  to  re- 
sist the  delusive  vrJspenng  of  peaee,  when 
there  is  no  pere;  and  to  understand,  that 
the  wrath  of  Tnd  abideth  on  every  child  of 
Rata  re,  how.t'er  rich  he  niay  be  in  the  vir- 
tues and  accMnplishments  of  nature. 

But  again.  IHiis  view  of  the  distinction 
between  the  ^wo  sets  of  virtues^  will  serve 
to  explain  how  it  is,  that,  in  the  «ct  of  turn- 
ing unto  God,  the  one  class  of  them  appears 
to  gather  more  copiously,  and  more  con*- 
spicnously,  upon  the  front  of  a  renewed 
character,  than  the  other  class;  how  ii  is 
that  the  former  wear  a  more  unequivocal 
aspect  of  religiousness  than  the  latter ;  how 
it  IS,  that  an  air  of  gravity,  and  deceney, 
and  seriousness,  looks  to  be  more  ii^ alliance 
with  sanctity,  than  the  air  either  of  open 
integrity,  or  of  smiling  benevolence  9  how 
it  is,  that  the  most  ostensible  change  in  the 
habit  of  a  converted  profligate,  is  that 
change  in  virtue  of  which  he  withdraws 
himself  from  the  companions  of  his  liceiH 
tiousness ;  and  that  to  renounce  the  dissi- 
pations of  his  former  life  stands  far  more 
frequently,  or,  at  least,  far  more  visibly,  as- 
sociated with  the  act  of.  patting  oorChrisr 
tianity,  than  to  renoimoe  the  dishonesties  of 
his  former  life.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  kw  of 
the  gospel  he  is  laid  as  strictly  under  the 
authority  of  the  commandment  to  live  righ- 
teously, as  of  the  commandment  to  live 
soberly.  But  there  is  a  compound  dia-^ 
racter  in  those  virtues  which  are  merely 
social;  and  the  presence  of  the  one  ingre- 
dient serves  to  throw  into  Uie  shade,  or  to 
disguise  altogether,  the  presence  of  the  other 
ingredient.  There  is.  a  greater  number  of 
irpeligious  men,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
iust  in  their  dealings,  than  there  is  of  irro- 
ligious  men,  who  are  at  the  same  time  pure 
wad  temperate  in  their  habits;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  justice,  even  the  mostserupu- 
loQs,  is  not  so  specifical,  and  of  course  not 
so  satisfying  a  mark  of  rdigion,  as  is  a  so- 
briety that  is  rigid  and  unvjolahle.  And 
aU  this  helps  to  explain  how  it  is,  that  when 
a  man  comes  under  the  power  of  religion, 
to  abandon  the  levities  of  his  past  conduct 
is  an  event  which  stands  far  more  notice- 
ably out  upon  him^  at  this  stage  of  his  his> 


tory^  than  to  abandon  the  iniquities  of  h.c 
past  conduct ;  that  the  most  cliaracteristic 
transformation  which  takes  place  at  such  a 
time,  is  a  transformation  from  thoughtless- 
ness, and  from  licentious  gaiety,  and  frt)m 
the  > festive  indulgenoies  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  woni  lo  run  to  all  those  excesses  of 
rk>t,  of  ^hich  the  Apostle  says,  that  they 
which  do  these  things  shall  not' inherit  the 
kingdom  of  Gk)d ;  for  even  then,  and  in  the 
very  midst  o(  all  his  impiety,  he  may  have 
been  kindhearted,  and  there  might  be  no 
room  upon  his  person  for  a  visible  tran<«^ 
formation  from  inhumanity  of  character 
even  then,  he  may  have,  been  honourable 
and  there  might  be  as  little  room  for  a 
visible  transformation  from  fraudulency  of 
character. 

Thirdly.  Nothing  is  more  obvious  than 
the  antipathy  that  is  felt  by  a  certain  class 
of  religionists  against  the  preaching  of  gooa 
works;  and  tlie  antipathy  is  assuredly  well 
and  warrantably  grounded,  when /it  is  such 
a  preaching  as  goes  to  reduce  the  import- 
ance, or  to  infringe  upon  the  simplicity,  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
but  alone  with  this,  may  there  not  be  re- 
marked the  toleration  with  which  they  will 
listen  to  a  discourse  upon  one  set  of  good 
works,  and  the  evident  coldness  and  dis- 
like with  which  they  listen  to  a  discourse  on 
another  set  of  them ;  how  a  pointed  remon* 
stranoe  against  Sabbath  breaking «ounds  in 
their  ears  as  if  more  in  character  from  the 
pulpit,  than  a  pointed  remonstrance  against 
the>  commission  of  theft,  or  the  speaking  of 
evil-;  how  an  eulogium  on  the  obser\'ance 
of  family  worship,  feels,  in  their  taste,  to  be 
more  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  sacred- 
j  ness,  than  an  eulogium  on  the  virtues  of 
the  shop,  or  of  the  market-place ;  and  that 
while  the  one  is  approved  of  as  having 
about  it  the  solemn  and  the  suitable  cha- 
racteristics of  godliness,  the  other  is  sUg- 
matiied  as  a  piece  of  barren,  heartless,  hea- 
themish,  and  philosophic  morality  ?  Now, 
this  antipathy  to  the  preaching  of  the  latter 
species  of  good  works,  has  something  pe- 
culiar in  it.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
it  arises  from  a  sensitive  alarm  about  the 
stability  of  the  doctrine  of  justification ;  for 
let  it  be  observed,  that  this  doctrine  stands 
opposed  to  the  merit  not  of  one  particular 
class  of  performances,  but  to  the  merit  of 
all  performances  whatsoever.  It  is  just  as 
unscriptuml  a  detraction  from  the  great 
tnith  of  salvation  by  faith,  to  rest  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God  on  the  duties  of  prayer, 
or  of  rigid  Sabbath  keeping,  or  of  strict  ana 
untainted  sobriety,  as  to  rest  it  on  the  punc- 
tual fulfilment  of  all  your  bargains,  and  on 
the  extent  of  your  manifold  liberalities.  It 
is  not,  then,  a  mere  zeal  about  the  great 
article  of  justification  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  peculiar  aversion  that  is  felt 
towards  a  sermon  on  some  social  or  b  a- 
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mane  accomplishment;  and  that  is  not  felt 
towards  a  sermon  on  sobermindednesa,  or 
ft  sermon  on  the  observation  <^  the  musnf 
aient,  or  a  sermon  on  any  of  those  perlbrm- 
ttices  which  bear  a  move  direct  and  ezclu^ 
we  reference  to  CJod.  We  aball  ftid  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
often  presents  itself  in  the  religions  world) 
111  t^at  distinction  of  which  we  have  jost 
reouircd  that  it  should  be  kept  in  steady 
hold,  and  followed  into  iu  various  applies^ 
tions.  The  aversion  kt  question  ia  often,  in 
fact,  a  well  founded  aversion,  to  a  topic, 
which,  though  religious  in  the  niBivei  of  it^ 
may,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  proposed, 
be  altogeth^  secular  in  the  principle  of  it. 
It  is  resistance  to  what  is  deemed,  and  justly 
deemed,  an  act  of  usurpaiion  on  the  pait 
of  certain  virtues,  which,  when  unanimated 
by  a  sentiment  of  godliness,  are  entitled  to 
no  place  whatever  in  the  ministrations  of 
the*  gospel  of  Christ.  It  proceeds  fh)m  a 
most  enlightened  fear  lest  that  riiould  be 
held  to  make  up  the  whole  of  rdif ion, 
which  is  in  fact  utterly  devoid  of  the  spirit 
of  religion ;  and  from  a  true  and  tender  ap^ 
prehension,  lest,  on  the  possession  of  eer> 
tain  accomplishments,  which  secure  a  fleet* 
ing  credit  throughout  the  little  hour  of  this 
world's  history,  deluded  man  slwuld  looic 
forward  to  liis  eternity  with  hope,  and  up* 
ward  to  his  God  with  complacency,  while 
he  carries  not  on  his  forehead  one  vestige 
of  the  character  of  heaven,  one  lineament 
of  the  aspect  of  godliness. 

And  lastly.  The  first  class  of  virtues 
bear  the  character  of  religiousness  more 
wlrtmgly^  just  because  they  bear  thst  cha- 
racter more  eing-ly.  The  people  who  are 
without,  might,  no  doubt,  see  in  e^'ery  real 
Christian  the  virtues  of  the  second  class 
also;  but  these  virtues  do  not  belong  to 
them  peculiarly  and  exclusively.  For  tbouffh 
it  be  true,  that  every  religious  man  must  be 
honest,  the  converse  di>es  not  follow,  that 
every  honest  man  must  be  religious.  And 
it  is  because  the  social  a.«ompli8hment»  do 
not  form  the  specific,  th  it  neither  do  they 
form  the  most  prominent  and  distinguish'^ 
ing  marks  of  Christianity.  They  may  also 
be  recognized  as  features  m  the  character 
of  men,  who  utterly  repudiate  the  whole 
style  and  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  henct;  a  very  prevalent  impression  in 
society,  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel  does  not 
bear  so  powerfully  and  so  directly  on  the 
relative  virtues  of  human  conduct.  A  few 
instances  of  hypocrisy  amongst  the  morese* 
rious  professors  of  our  faith,  serve  to  rivet 
the  impression,  and  to  give  it  perpetuity  in 
the  world.  One  single  example,  indeed,  of 
sanctimonious  duplicity  will  suflioe,  in  the 
•judgment  of  many,  to  cover  the  whole  of 
▼ital  and  orthodox  Christianity  with  dis- 
grace. The  report  of  it  will  be  borne  in 
vhimph  amongst  the  ccMppanies  of  the  ir- 


religious. The  man  who  pays  no  homage 
to  sabbaths  or  to  sacraments,  will  be  con- 
trasted in  the  open,  liberal,  and  manly  style 
of  all  his  transactions,  with  the  low  cim* 
ning  of  tbls  drivelling  methodistical  pre- 
tender ;  and  the  loud  laugh  of  a  multitude 
of  soomers,  will  g:ive  a  force  and  a  swell  to 
(his- public  outcry  against  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  sainthood. 

Now,  this  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  un 
believing  worid  is  very  natural,  and  ought 
not  40  excite  our  astonishment  We  are 
not  surprised,  from  the  reasons  already  ad- 
verted to,  that  the  truth,  and  the  justice,  ano 
the  humanity,  and  the  moral  lovciineto 
which  do  in  fact  belong  to  every  new  crea- 
ture in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Rhonid  inim 
their  observation  ;  or,  at  least,  fail  to  be  re ' 
cognized  among  the  other  more  obvious 
efaaraoteristics  into  which  believers  have 
been  translated  by  the  iailh  of  the  gospeL 
But,  on  this  very  subject  there  is  a  tendency 
to  delusion  on  (he  part  of  the  disciples  of 
the  faithi  They  need  to  be  reminded  of 
the  solenm  and  indispensable  religiousness 
of  the  second  class  of  virtues.  They  need 
to  be  told,  that  though  these  virtues  do  pos- 
sess the  one  ingredient  of  being  approved 
by  men,  and  may,  on  this  single  account, 
be  found  to  reside  in  the  characters  of  those 
who  live  without  God — yet,  that  thc;y  also 
possess  the  other  ingredient  of  being  aor 
eeptable  unto  God ;  and,  on  this  latter  ac- 
count, should  be  made  the  subjects  of  their 
most  strenuous  cultivation.  They  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  one  ingredient  in  the  other ; 
or  stigmatize,  as  so  many  fruitless  and  in- 
significant moraHties,  those  virtues  ^hich 
enter  as  component  parts,  into  the  service 
of  Christy  so  that  he  who  in  these  thinp 
serveth  Christ,  is  both  acceptable  to  G<^, 
and  approved  by  men.  They  must  not 
expend  all  their  warmth  on  the  high  and 
peculiar  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
while  they  offer  a  eold  and  reluctant  ad 
mission  to  the  practical  duties  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  Apostle  has  bound  the 
one  to  the  other  by  a  tie  of  Immediate  con- 
nexion. Wherefore,  ne  not  one  to  another,  as 
yehave  put  off  the  old  man  and  his  deeds, 
and  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  formed 
after  the  image  of  God,  in  righteousness 
and  tme  holiness.  Here,  the  very  obvious 
and  popular  accompli^ment  of  truth  is 
grafted  on  the  very  peculiar  doctrine  of  re- 
generation :  and  you  altogether  mistake  tlie 
kind'Of  transfoming  influence  which  the 
faith  of  the  gospel  brings  along  with  it,  if 
yo(i  think  Uiat  uprightness  of  character  does 
not  emerge  at  the  same  time  with  godliness 
of  character ;  or  that  the  virtues  of  docietv 
do  not  form  upon  the  believer  into  as  rich 
and  varied  an  assemblage,  as  do  the  virtues 
of  the  sanctuary ;  or  that,  while  he  puts  on 
those  graces  which  are  singly  acceptable  to 
God,  £e  falls  behind  in  aby  of  those  graces 
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which  are  both  acceptable  to  God,  and  ap- 
proved of  men. 

Let,  therefore,  every  pretender  to  Chrit- 
tianity  vindicate  this  assertion  by  his  own 
personal  history  in  the  world.  Let  him  not 
lay  his  godliness  aside,  when  he  is  done 
with  the  morning  devotion  of  his  family ; 
but  carry  it  abroad  with  him,  and  make  it 
Jiis  companion  and  his  guide  through  the 
whole  business  of  the  day ;  always  bearins 
in  his  heart  the  sentiment,  that  thou  God 
seest  me ;  and  remembering,  that  there  is  not 
one  hour  that  can  flow,  or  one  occasion 
that  can  cast  up,  where  his  law  is  not  pre- 
selit  with  some  imperious  exaction  or  other. 
It  is  false,  that  the  principle  of  christian 
sanctiflcation  possesses  no  influence  over 
the  familiarities  of  civil  and  ordinary  life. 
It  is  altogether  false,  t^at  goiJliness  is  a  vir- 
tue of  such  a  loity  anA  rnonastic  order,  as 
to  hold  its  dominion  only  over  the  solemni- 
ties of  worship,  or  over  tlie  solitudes  of 
prayer  and  spiritual  contemplation.    If  it 
be  substantially  a  grace  wilhm  us  at  all,  it 
will  give  a  direction  and  a  colour  to  the 
whole  of  our  path  in  society.    There  is  not 
one  conceivable  transaction,  smongst  all  the 
manifold  varieties  of  human  emfuoyment, 
which  it  is  not  fitted  to  animate  by  its  spirit 
There  is  nothing  that  meets  us  too  homely 
to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  obtaining,  from 
its  influence,  the  stamp  of  something  celes- 
tial.   It  oflfers  to  take  the  wht;le  man  under 
Its  ascendency,  and  to  subordinate  all  his 
movements;  nor  does  it  hold  the  place 
which   rightfully  belongs  to  it,  till  it  be 
vested  with  a  presiding  authority  over  the 
entire  system  of  human  af&irs.  And  there- 
fore it  is,  that  the  preacher  is  not  bringing 
down  Christianity — he  is  only  sending  it 
abroad  over  the  field  of  its  legitimate  ope- 
ration, when  he  goes  with  it  to  your  count- 
ing-houses, and  there  rebukes  every  selfish 
inclination  that  would  carrv  you  ever  so 
"ttle  within  the  limitsof  fraudulency;  when 
ne  enters  into  your  chambers  of  agency, 
and  there  detects  the  character  of  falsehood, 
which  lurks  under  all  the  plausibility  of 
your  multiplied  and  excessive  charges  ; 
when  he  repairs  to  the  crowded  market- 
place, and  pronounces  of  every  bargain, 
over  .which  truth,  in  all  the  strictness  of 
quakerisiti,  has  not  presided,  that  it  is  tainted 
with  moral  evil ;  when  he  looks  into  your 
shops,  and,  in  listening  to  the  contest  of 
argument  between  him  who  magnifies  his 
article,  ana  him  who  pretends  to  undervalue 
it,  he  calls  it  the  contest  of  avarice,  broken 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  integrity.    He 
is  nol,  by  all  this,  vnigarizing  religion,  or 
g;ving  it  th?  hue  and  the  character  of  earth- 
liness.    He  is  only  asserting  the  might  and 
thoimiversality  of  its  sole  preeminence  over 
man.    And  therefore  it  is,  that  if  possible 
to  solemnize  his  hearers  to  the  practice  of 
•implinity  and  godly  sinoerity  in  their  deal- 


ings, he  would  try  to  make  the  odiouancn 
of  sin  stand  visibly  out  on  every  shade  and 
modification  of  dishonesty ;  and  to  assure 
them  that  if  there  be  a  place  in  our  worid, 
where  the  subtle  evasion,  and  the  dexterous 
impoflition,  and  the  sly  but  gainful  conceal- 
ment, and  the  report  which  misleads  an 
inquuer,  and  the  gloss  which  tempts  ths 
unwary  purchaser — are  nol  only  currently 
practised  in  the  walks  of  merchandize,  buL 
when  not  carried  forward  to  the  glare  and 
the  literality  of  falsehood,  are  beheld  with 
general  connivance;  if  there  be  a  place 
where  the  sense  of  morality  has  thus  fallen, 
and  all  the  nicer  delicacies  of  conscience 
are  overborne  in  the  keen  and  ambitious 
rivalry  of  men  hasting  to  be  rich,  and 
wholly  given  over  to  the  idolatrous  service 
of  the  god  of  this  world — then  that  is  the 
place,  the  smoke  of  whose  iniquity  rises  be- 
fore Him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne,  in  a 
tide  of  the  deepest  and  most  revolting  abo- 
mination. 

And  here  we  have  to  complain  of  the 
public  injustice  that  is  done  to  Christianity 
when  one  of  its  ostentatious  professors  had 
acted  the  hypocrite,  and  stands  in  disgrar^e- 
ful  exposure  before  the  eyes  of  the  woi  id. 
We  advert  to  the  readiness  with  which  thl» 
is  turned  into  a  matter  of  general  impeach- 
ment, against  every  appearance  of  serii»us- 
ness ;  andhow  loud  the  exclamation  isagainat 
the  religion  of  all  who  signalize  them- 
selves ;  and  that,  if  the  aspect  of  god!inesf 
be  so  very  decided  as  to  become  an  aispect 
of  peculiarity,  then  is  this  peculiarity  con- 
verted into  a  ground  of  distrtist  and  suspi- 
cion against  the  bearer  of  it.    Now,  it  so 
happens,  that  in  the  midst  of  this  world 
lying  in  wickedness,  a  man,  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian at  all,  must  signalize  himself.    Neither 
is  he  in  a  way  of  salvation,  unless  he  be 
one  of  a  very  peculiar  people;  nor  would 
we  precipitately  consign  him  to  discredit, 
even  though  the  peculiarity  be  so  very 
glaring  as  to  provoke  the  charge  of  me* 
thodism.  But  instead  of  making  one  man^ 
hypocrisy  act  as  a  drawback-  upon  the 
reputation  of  a  thousand,  we  submit,  if  it  ■ 
would  not  be  a  fairer  and  more  philosophi- 
cal procedure,  just  to  betake  one's-self  to 
the  method  of  induction — to  make  a  walk- 
ing survey  over  the  town,  and  record  an 
inventory  of  all  the  men  in  it  who  are  so 
very  far  gone  as  to  have  the  voice  of  psalnw 
in  their  family ;  or  as  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  fellowship  for  prayer ;  or  as  scru- 
pulously to  abstain  from  all  that  is  que9 
tionable  in  the  amusements  of  the  world) 
or  as,  by  any  other  marked  and  visible 
symptom  whatever,  to  stand  out  to  general 
observation  as  the  members  of  a  saintly 
and  separated  society.  We  know,  that  even 
<^  suen  there  are  a  few,  who,  if  Paul  wera 
alive,  would  move  him  to  weep  for  the  re> 
proach  they  bring  upon  bis  master.    Bui 
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i¥e  also  know,  that  the  hlind  and  impe- 
luous  world  exaggerates  the  few  into  the 
many;  inverts  the  process  of  atonement 
altogether,  by  laying  the  sins  of  one  man 
apon  the  multitude ;  looks  at  their  general 
aspect  at  sanctity,  and  is  so  engrossed  with 
this  single  expression  of  character,  as  to  be 
insensible  to  the  noble  uprightness,  and  the 
tender  humanity  with  which  this  sanctity 
is  associated.  And  therelbre  it  is,  that  we 
offer  the  assertion,  and  challenge  all  to  its 
most  thorough  and  searching  investigation, 
that  the  Christianity  of  these  people,  which 
many  think  does  nothing  but  cant,  and 
profess,  and  run  after  ordinances,  has  aug- 
mented their  honesties  and  their  liberalities, 
and  that,  tenfdd  beyond  the  average  cha- 
racter of  society;  that  these  are  the  men 
we  oitenest  meet  with  in  the  mansions  of 


poverty — and  who  look  with  the  mosi 
wakeful  eye  over  all  the  sufferings  and  ne- 
cessities of  our  species — and  lyho  op«i 
their  hana  most  widely  in  behalf  of  the 
imploring  and  the  friendless—and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  aU  their  mockery,  the  men  of 
the  world  are  sure,  in  the  negociations  of 
business,  to  award  the  readiest  confidence 
— and  who  sustain  the  most  splendid  part  in 
an  those  great  movements  of  philanthropy 
which  bear  on  the  general  interests  of  man- 
kind— and  who,  with  their  eye  full  upon 
eternity,  scatter  the  most  abundant  blessings 
over  the  fleeting  pilgrimage  of  time— and 
who,  while  they  nolo  their  conversation  in 
heaven,  do  most  enrich  the  earth  we  tread 
upon,  with  all  those  virtues  which  secure  en- 
joyment to  fhmilies,  and  uphold  the  order 
and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 


DISCOURSE  IIL 


ne  Power  of  SdJUhnesB  in  promoting  the 


of  mercantile  Interanane. 


**  And  If  you  do  good  to  them  which  dojood  to  ycH^  wtiai  thank  have  ye?  for  nnnerB  also  do  e?en  the 

same.**— Ii«i»  vi.  33. 


It  is  to  be  remarked  of  maity  of  those 
duties,  the  performance  of  which  confers' 
the  least  distinction  upon  an  individual, 
that  they  are  at  the  same  lime  the  very 
duties,  the  violation  of  which  would  con- 
fer upon  him  the  largest  measure  of  oblo- 
quy and  disgrace,  l^ruth  and  justice  do 
not  serve  to  elevate  a  man  so  highly  above 
the  average  morality  of  his  species,  as 
would  generosity,  or  ardent  friendship,  or 
devoted  and  disinterested  patriotism;  the 
former  are  greatly  more  common  than  the 
latter ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  presence 
of  them  is  not  so  calculated  to  signalize  the 
individual  to  whom  they  belong.  But  that 
is  one  account,  also,  why  the  absence  of 
them  would  make  him  a  more  monstrous 
exception  to  the  general  run  of  character 
in  society.  And,  accordingly,  while  it  Is 
true,  that  there  are  more  men  of  integrity 
in  the  world,  than  there  are  men  of  very 
wide  and  liberal  beneficence — it  is  also  true, 
that  one  act  of  falsehood,  or  one  act  of  dis- 
honesty, would  stamp  a  lar  more  burning 
infamy  on  the  name  of  a  transgressor  than 
any  defect  in  those  more  heroic  charities, 
and  extraordinary  virtues,  of  which  hu- 
manity is  capable. 

So  It  is  far  more  disgracefdl  not  to  be 
just  to  another,  than  not  to  be  kind  to  him ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  of  kindness 
may  be  held  in  higherpositive  estimation 
than  an  act  of  justice.  The  one  is  my  right 
—nor  is  there  any  call  for  the  homage  of  a 


particular  testimony  when  it  is  rendered. 
The  otjier  is  additional  to  my  richt — the 
offering  of  a  spontaneous  good  will  which 
I  had  no  title  to  exact ;  and  which,  there- 
fore, when  rendered  to  me.  excites  in  my 
bosom  the  cordiality  of  a  warmer  acknow- 
ledgement And  yet,  our  Saviour,  who 
knew  what  was  in  man,  saw,  that  much 
of  the  apparent  kindness  of  nature,  was  re- 
solvable into  the  real  selfishness  of  naiure; 
that  much  of  the  good  done  unto  others, 
was  done  in  the  hope  that  these  others 
would  do  something  again.  And,  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found  by  an  able  analyst 
of  the  human  character,  Uiat  this  was  the 
secret  but  substantial  principle  of  many  Oj 
the  civilities  and  hospitalities  of  ordinary 
intercourse — that  if  there  were  no  expecta- 
tion either  of  a  return  in  kind,  or  of  a  re- 
turn in  gratitude,  or  of  a  return  in  popu- 
larity, many  of  the  sweetening  and  cement- 
ing virtues  of  a  neighbourhood  would  be 
practically  done  away — all  serving  to  prove, 
that  a  multitude  of  virtues,  which,  in  effect, 
promoted  the  comfort  and  the  interest  of 
others,  were  tainted  in  principle  by  a  latent 
re^rd  to  one's  own  interest ;  and  that  thus 
bemg  the  fellowship  of  those  who  did  good, 
either  as  a  return  for  the  good  done  untc 
them,  or  who  did  good  in  hope  of  such  a 
return,  it  might  be,  in  fact,  what  our  Sa- 
viour characterizes  in  the  text — the  fellow- 
ship of  sinners. 
But  if  to  do  that  which  is  unjust,  is  stiT 
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more  dt^gracefuj  than  not  to  do  that  which 
ft  kind,  it  would  prove  more  strikingly  than 
before,  how  deeply  sin  had  tainted  the 
moral  constitution  of  our  speci^k— could  it 
be  shown,  that  the  great  practical  xestraint 
on  the  prevalence  of  this  more  disgraceful 
thing  in  society,  is  tne  tie  of  that  icommon 
selfishness  wliich  actuates  and  charact^rii^ 
all  its  members.  It  were  a  curious  but  im- 
portant question,  were  it  capable  of  being  re- 
solved—if  men  did  jiot  feel  it  their  ioterest 
to  be  honest,  how  much  of  the  actual  doings 
of  honesty  would  still  be  kept  up  ia  t£e 
world  ?  It  is  our  own  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  man,  that  it  has  its  honourable  feelings^ 
and  its  instinctive  principles  of  rectitude, 
and  its  constitutional  love  ot  truth  and  of 
Integrity ;  and  that,  on  the  bdsis  of  these,  a 
certain  portion  of  uprightness  would  re* 
main  amongst  us,  without  the  aid  of  any 
prudence,  or  any  calculation  whatever.  All 
this  we  have  fully  conceded  -,  and-haveal- 
ready  attempted  to  demonstrate,  that,  in 
spite  of  it,  the  character  of  man  is  tho- 
roujjhly  pervaded  by  the  very  esp^pcjB  of 
sinfulness ;  because,  with  all  the  nhth'e  vir' 
tues  which  adorn  it,  there  adheres  to  it  that 
foulest  of  all  spiritual  defotmities-^unGdn- 
cern  about  God,  and  even  antipathy  to  God. 
It  has  been  argued  against  th^  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  human  Cor- 
ruption, that  even  without  the  ^here  of  the 
operation  of  the  gcspel,  there,  do  occur  soi 
many  engaging  specimens  of  Worth  and  be- 
nevolence in  society.  The  r6ply  is,  that 
this  may  be  no  deduction  froni  the  doctrine 
whatever,  but  be  even  an  aggravation  of  it 
— should  the  very  men  who  exemplify  ap 
much  of  what  is  amiable,  carry  in  tneir 
hearts  an  fti difference  to  the  will  of  that 
Being  who  thus  hath  formed,  and  thus  hath 
embellished  them.  But  it  woujd  be  a  heavy 
deduction  indeed,  not  from  the  doctrine, 
but  from  its  hostile  and  opposing  argument, 
could  it  be  shown,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
all  equitable  dealing  amongst  men,  is  per- 
formed, not  on  the  principle  of  honour  at 
all,  but  oij  the  principle  of  selfishness — ^that 
this  is  the  soil  upon  which  the  honesty  of 
the  worid  mainly  flourishes,  and  is  sus- 
tained ;  that,  were  the  connexion  dissolved 
between  justice  to  others  and  our  own  par- 
ticular advantage,  this  would  go  very  for  to 
Danish  the  observation  of  justice  from  the 
earth ;  that,  generally  speaking,  men  arc 
honest,  not  oecause  they  are  lovers  of  God, 
and  not  even  because  they  are  lovers  of  vir- 
tue, but  because  they  are  lovers  of  their 
ownselves — msomuch,  that'  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  disjoin  the  good  of  self  altogether 
from  the  habit  of  doing  what  was  fair,  as 
well  as  from  the  habit  of  doing  what  was 
kind  to  the  people  around  ns,  this  would 
not  merely  isolate  the  children  of  men 
from  e^ch  other,  in  respect  of  the  obliga- 
ions  of  beneficence,  but  It  wuld  arm  them 


into  an  undisguised  hostility  against  eaet 
other,  in  respect  to  their  rights.  The  mere 
disinterested  principle  would  set  up  a  feebk 
burrier^  indeed,  against  a  desolatkig  tide  of 
selfishness,  now  set  loose  fh>m  the-  eonsi- 
deiBtion  of  its  own  advantage.  %he  genu 
IAS  •depravity  of  the  human  heart  woultf 
burst  ioriik  and  sbow.  itself  in  ils  triieeb»- 
racters;  and  tihe  world  in  which  weiive  be 
traBsforiiied  into  <a  ^cene  of  unblushing 
fraud,  of  open  and  lawless  depredation. 

ABd,perhBp8,  after «H,:lhe  best  way  of 
arriving  praetioally  at  -^  solution  of  this 
(^estion  would  4)e,  not  by  a  formal  in4ue- 
Uon  of  particular  easss^'but  by  eommtlting 
the  matter  to  Che  grasS'and  general  expe- 
rience of  those  who  ere  i^fiost  cooversent  in 
Ihea&irs  of  busmess^^^There  is  e  son  of 
undefiaable  impression  you  all  heve  upon 
this  subject,  on  the  justness  of  which  how- 
ever, we  are  disposed  to  lay  a  very  consi- 
deiHble  stress — an  impression  gathered  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  recollections  of  a  whole 
life — an  impression  founded  on  what  you 
may  have  observed  in  the  history  of  your 
own  dortgs — a  kind  of  tact  4hat  you  have 
acquired  as  the  fqiit  of  your  repeated  Jn- 
t^roowse  with  wenv'tifld  <Jf  the  manifold 
transactions  that  vou  have  had  with  them, 
nn^  of  th^nonttier^fnfmebin  whfdhyOu 
have  been  personally  implicated  with  th«< 
play  of  human  passions,  and  human  in- 
terests. It  is  our  own  conviction,  that  « 
well  exercised  merchant  could  cast  a  morp 
intelligent  glance  at  this  question,  than  4 
well  exercised  metaphysician;  and  ther' 
fore  do  we  submit  its  decision  to  those  of 
you  who  have  hazarded  most  largely,  and 
most  frequently,  on  the  faith  of  agents,  anti 
customers,  and  distant  correspondents.  We 
know  the  fact  of  a  very  secure  and  well 
Warranted  confidence  in  the  honesty  01 
others,  being  widely  prevalent  among^ 
you :  and  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  all  the 
interchanges  of  trade  would  be  suspended ; 
and  that  confidence  is  the  very  soul  and  lif<j 
of  commercial  activity ;  and  it  is  delightful 
to  think,  how  thiis  a  man  can  suffer  an  the 
wealth  Which  belongs  to  him  to  depart  from 
under  his  eye,  and  to  traverse  the  mightiest 
oceans  and  continents  of  our  worid.  and' to 
pass  into  the  custody  of  men  Wnom  he 
never  saw*  And  it  is  a  subltm«  homaorcL 
one  should  think,  to  the  honoiuable  and 
high-minded  principles  of  our  hature.  that, 
under  their  guardianship,  the  adTcrse  hemi- 
spheres of  the  globe  snould  be  bound  to 
gether  in  safe  and  profitable  merchandise 
and  that  thus  one  should  Ae'sp  with  a  bo- 
som unijj!^rbed  by  jealousy,  in  BHtain 
who  has  all,  and  more  than  afl  his  property 
treasttred  in  the  warehouses  of  India— and 
thaVi'just  because  there  he  knows  there  is 
vijilance  to  defend  it,  and  activity  to  dis- 

Jse  of  it,  and  truth  to  account  for  it,  and 
ill  thosp  trusty  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
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character  of  maa  to  shield  it  from  injury^ 
uid  send  it  back  again  in  an  increasing  tide 
of  opulence  to  his  door. 

There  is  no  quesUon,  then,  as  to  the  fact 
of  a  very  extended  practical  honesty,  be- 
tween man  and  majo,  in  their  intercourse 
with  eacb  other.  The  only  question  is,  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  fact  ^^hy  is  it,  that 
he  whom  you  have  trusted  acquits  himself 
«f  his  trust  with  such  correctness  and  fidel- 
ty  ?  Whether  is  his  mind  ui  so  doing,  most 
<et  upon  your  interest  or  upon  his  own  1 
Whether  is  it  because  he  seeks  your  ad* 
vantage  in  it,  or  because  he  finds  it  is  his 
own  cKivantage  ?  Tell  us  to  which  of  the 
two  concerns  he  is  most  trembUngly  alive — 
to.  your  property,  or  tp  his  own  character? 
and  whether,  upon  the  last  of  these  feelings, 
he  Qiay  not  be  more  forcibly  impelled  to 
equitable  dealing  than  upon  the  first  of 
them?  We  well  know,  that  there  is  room 
enough  in  his  bosom  for  both ;  but  to  de- 
termine how  powerfully  selfishness  is  blen- 
ded with  the  punctualities  and  the  integrities 
of  business,  let  us  ask  those  who  can  speak 
most  soundly  and  experimentally  on  the 
subject,  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  ele- 
ment of  selfishness  were  so  detached  from 
the  operations  of  trade,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  man  suffering  in  his  pros- 
perity, because  he  suffered  in  his  good 
name :  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
desertion  of  custom  and  employment  com- 
ing upon  the  back  of  a  blasted  credit,  and  a 
tainted  reputation ;  in  a  word^  if  the  only 
security  we  had  of  man  was  his  principles, 
and  that  his  interest  flourished  and  aug- 
mented just  as  surely  without  his  princi- 
ples as  with  them?  Tell  us,  if  the  hold  We 
nave  of  a  man's  own  personal  advantage 
were  thus  broken  down,  in  hew  far  the  vir- 
tues of  the  mercantile  ^orld  would  survive 
it?  Would  not  the  world  of  trade  sustain 
as  violent  a  derangement  on  this  mighty 
hold  being  cut  asunder,  as  the  world  of  na- 
ture would  on  the  suspending  of  the  law  of 
gravitation?  Would  not  the  whole  system, 
in  fact,  fall  to  pieces,  and  be  dissolved  ? 
Would  not  men,  when  thus  released  from 
Uie  magical  chain  of  their  own  interest, 
which  £L)UDd  them  together  into  a  fair  and 
seeming  compact  of  principle,  like  dogs  of 
rapine  let  loose  upqn  their  prey,  overleap 
the  barrier  which  formerly  restrained  them? 
Does  not  this  prove^  that  selfishness,  after 
all,  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race  is  made  to 
hang  together ;  and  that  he  who  can  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  hinfi,  has  also, 
upon  the  selfishness  of  man,  caused  a  most 
beauteous  order  of  wide  and  useful  inter- 
course to  be  suspended  ? 

But  let  us  here  stop  to  observe,  that,  while 
there  is  much  in  this  contemplation  to  mag- 
lify  the  wisdfom  of  the  Supreme  Contriver, 
here  is  also  much  in  it  to  humMe  man,  and 


to  convict  him  of  the  deceitfulness  of  thai 
moral  complacency  with  which  he  looks  to 
his  own  character,  and  his  own  attainments. 
There  is  much  in  it  to  demonstrate,  that 
his  righiepusness  are  as  filthy  ra^ ;  and  that 
the  idolatry  pf  self,  however  hidden  in  its 
operation,  may  be  detected  in  almost  every 
one  of  them.  God  may  combine  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and*the  strenuous  prosecution  of 
these  interests  by  each  of  th^m,  into  a  har- 
monious system  of  operation,  for  the  good 
of  one  great  and  extended  family.  But  if, 
on  estimating  the  cliaracter  of  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  that  family,  we  shall  find 
that  the  mainspring,  of  his  actions  is  the 
urgency  of  a  selfish  inclination;  and  that  to 
this  his  very  virtues  are  subordinate :  and 
that  even  the  honesties  which  mark  his  con- 
duct are  chiefiy,  though,  perhaps,  insensi- 
bly due  to  the  selfishness  which  actuates 
and  occupies  his  whole  heart; — then,  let 
the  semblance  be  what  it  may,  still  the  re- 
ality of  the  case  accords  with  the  most  mor- 
tifying representations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  moralities  of  nature  are  but  the 
moralities  of  a  day,  and  will  cease  to  be  ap- 
plauded when  this  world,  the  ojily  theatre 
of  their  applause,  is^urnt  up.  They  are  ' 
but  the  blossoms  of  that  rank  efflorescence 
which  is  nourished  on  the  soil  of  human 
corruption,  and  can  never  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  immortalitv.  The  discerner  of  all  se- 
crets sees  that  they  emanate  from  a  princi- 
ple which  is  at  utter  war  with  the  charity 
that  prepares  for  the  enjoyments,  and  that 
©lows  in  the  bosoms  of  the  celestial ;  and, 
theiefore,  though  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  they  may  be  in  His  sight  an  abomina- 
tion. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  make  this  still  clearer 
to  your  apprehension,  by  descending  more 
minutely  into  particulars.  There  is  not  one 
member  of  the  great  mercantile  family,  with 
whom  there  does  not  obtain  a  reciprocal  in- 
terest between  himself  and  all  those  who 
compose  tho  circla  of  his  various  corres- 
pondents. He  dofes  them  good ;  but  his  eye 
\i  all  the  while  open  to  the  expectation  of 
their  doing  him  something  again.  Tliey 
minister  to  him  all  the  profits  of  his  employ 
ment;  but  not  unless  he  minister  to  them 
of  his  service,  and  attention,  and  fidelity. 
Insomuch,  that  if  his  credit  abandon  him, 
his  prosperity  will  also  abandon  him.  If 
he  forfeit  the  confidence  of  others,  he  will 
also  forfeit  their  custom  along  with  it.  So 
that,  in  perfect  consistency  with  interest 
being  the  reigning  idol  of  his  soul,  he  may 
still  be,  in  every  way,  as  senshive  of  en- 
croachnjent  upon  his  reputation,  as  he  would 
be.of  encroachment  upon  his  property ;  and 
be  as  Vigilant,  to  the  full,  in  guarding  His 
name  against  the  breath  of  calumny,  or  sus 
plcion,  as  in  guarding  his  estate  against  the 
inroads  of  a  depredator.*  Now,  this  tie  of 
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more  di^raccfuj  than  not  to  do  that  which 
ft  kind,  it  would  prove  more  9trlkingiy  than 
before,  how  deeply  sin  had  tainted  the 
moral  constitution  of  our  specif — could  it. 
be  shown,  that  the  great  pnictical  jreMraint 
on  the  prevalence  of  this  more  di3graGeful 
thing  in  society,  is  tne  tie  of  that  icommon 
selfishues^  which  actuates  and  charact^riaes 
all  its  members.  It  were  a  curious  but  im- 
portant (question,  were  it  capable  of  being  r^ 
solved — if  men  did  jiot  feel  it  their  interest 
(o  be  honest,  how  much  of  the  actual  doings 
of  honesty  would  still  be  kept  up  «  the 
world  ?  It  is  our  own  opinion  of  the  nature 
of  man,  that  it  has  its  honourable  feelings, 
and  its  instinctive  principles  of  reotiiude, 
and  its  constitutional  love  o(  truth  and  of 
integrity ;  and  that,  on  the  bdsis  pf  ^hese,  a 
certain  portion  of  uprightness  would  r^ 
main  amongst  us,  without  the  aid  of  any 
prudence,  or  any  calculation  whatever.  All 
this  we  have  fully  conceded  >  4Uid>have al- 
ready attempted  to  demonstrate,  that,  in 
spite  of  it,  the  character  of  man  is  tho- 
roughly pervaded  by  the  very  ess^^ice  of 
sinfulness ;  because,  with  all  the  nhth'e  vir-' 
tues  which  adorn  it,  there  adheres  to  it  that 
foulest  of  all  spiritual  defotnitti6S<^unGdti- 
cern  about  God,  and  even  antipathy  to  God. 
It  has  been  argued  against  tYte  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  universality  of  human  tor- 
ruption,  that  even  without  the  sphere  of  the 
operation  of  the  gcspel,  there,  do  occur  ^t 
many  engaging  specimens  of  Worth  and  be- 
nevolence in  society.  The  r6ply  is,  that 
this  may  be  no  deduction  from  the  doctrine 
whatever,  but  be  even  an  aggravation  of  it 
— should  the  very  men  who  exemplify  89 
much  of  what  is  amiable,  carry  in  tneir 
hearts  an  ftidifference  to  the  will  of  that 
Being  who  thus  hath  formed,  and  thus  hath 
embellished  them.  But  it  woujd  be  a  heavy 
deduction  indeed,  not  from  the  doctrine, 
but  from  its  hostile  and  opposing  argument,! 
could  it  be  shown,  that  the  vast  majority  of 
all  equitable  dealing  amoncst  men,  is  per- 
formed, not  on  the  principle  of  honour  at 
all,  but  oij  the  principle  of  selfishnieflS'— that 
this  is  the  soil  upon  which  the  honesty  of 
the  world  mainly  Nourishes,  and  is  sus- 
tained ;  that,  were  the  connexion  dissolved 
between  justice  to  others  and  our  own  par- 
ticular advantage,  this  would  go  very  for  to 
Danish  the  observation  of  justice  from  the 
earth;  that,  generally  speaking,  men  are 
honest,  not  because  they  are  lovers  of  God, 
and  not  even  because  they  are  lovers  of  vir- 
tue, bat  because  they  are  lovers  of  their 
ownselves — insomuch,  that*  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  disjoin  the  good  of  self  altogether 
from  the  iiabit  of  doing  what  was  fair,  as 
well  as  from  the  habit  of  doing  what  was 
kind  to  the  people  around  ns,  this  would 
not  merely  Isolate  the  children  of  men 
from  e^ch  other,  in  respect  of  the  obliga- 
tons  of  beneficence,  but  it  w  uld  arm  them 


into  an  undisguised  hostility  against  ewek 
other,  in  respect  to  their  rights.  The  meK 
disinterested  prinoipie  wovld  set  v^  a  feefak 
burrier^  indeed,  against  a  desolatmg  tide  of 
selfishness,  now  set  looee  from  the  eoosn' 
deration  of  its  own  advantage.  Xhe  genu 
iae  'depravity  of  the  hi«nan  heart  woulif 
burst  ioFth  and  flfa)9w.  ttfialf  in  its  true«h»- 
raders;  and  tjbe  vioM  in  which  we  lire  be 
transformed  into  <a  ^ene  of  unbhiahiiig 
fraud,  of  open  and  lawless  depredation. 

And,'f>eriiap8,  a£ter  «H,Tthe  best  Way  of 
arriving  praetioaily  at  -^  airiutian'  of  this 
question  would  ^^  not  by  a  formal  iiM|QC' 
tion  of  particular  eas^s^^but  by  committing 
Uie  matter  to  ih&groSB-  and  general  expe- 
rience of  4bose  whoriare  ipDSttXNiversBnt  in 
Iheiai&ifs  of  bu8hie8Sk*^There  is  a  soit  of 
undefiiiable  impre^ion  you  all  have  opoo 
this  subject,  on  the  justness  of  which  how- 
ever, we  are  disposed  to  lay  a  very  consi- 
dor%^  stress — an  impression  gathered  out 
of  the  mass  of  the  recollections  of  a  whole 
life — an  impression  founded  on  what  you 
may  have  observed  in  the  history  of  your 
^wn  aon^gs — a  kind  of  tact  4hat  you  have 
acquired  as  the  fruit  of  your  repeated  .in- 
fefcowrse  'V*1th  'we\t,'ht!d  W  the  itaanifold 
transactions  that  vou  have  had  with  them, 
nn*  of  lh^rinntt;er  <>f*tlfne8  in  whfdh  you 
have  been  personally  implicated  with  thw 
play  of  human  passions,  and  human  in- 
terests. It  is  our  own  conviction,  that  « 
well  exercised  iiierch«^nt  could  cast  a  more 
intelligent  glance  at  this  question,  than  a 
Well  exercised  metaphysician;  and  therr 
fore  do  we  submit  its  decision  to  those  of 
you  who  have  hazarded  most  largely,  and 
most  frequently,  on  the  faith  of  agents,  anti 
customers,  and  distant  correspondents.  We 
know  the  fact  of  a  very  secure  and  well 
Warranted  confidence  in  the  honesty  or 
others,  being  widely  prevalent  amongsi 
you :  and  that,  were  it  not  for  this,  all  the 
Interchanges  of  trade  would  be  suspended ; 
and  that  confidence  is  the  very  soul  and  lif<5 
of  commercial  activity;  and  it  is  delightful 
to  think,  how  thiia  a  man  can  suffer  all  the 
wealth  which  belongs  to  him  to  depart  from 
under  his  eye,  and  to  traverse  the  nughtiest 
oceans  and  continents  of  our  worid.  and*  to 
pass  into  the  custody  of  men  wnom  he 
nev.er  sawi  And  it  is  a  sublime  homage, 
one  should  think,  to  the  hono':rable  ana 
high-minded  principles  of  our  hature,  that, 
tinder  their  guardianship,  the  adTcrse  hemi- 
spheres of  the  globe  snoulA  be  bound  to 
gether  in  safe  and  profitable  merchandise 
and  that  thus  one  should  slc^p  with  a  bo- 
som unclurturbed  by  jealousy,  in  Britain. 
whohqiS  all,  and  more  than  all  his  property 
treasured  in  the  warehouses  of  India — and 
that,  just  because  there  he  knows  there  it 
vigilance  to  defend  it,  and  activity  to  dis- 
pose of  it,  and  truth  to  account  for  it,  and 
all  those  trusty  virtues  which  ennoble  the 
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shftracter  of  maa  to  shield  it  from  injury, 
uid  send  it  back  again  in  an  increasing  tide 
af  opulence  to  his  door. 

There  is  no  question,  then,  as  to  the  faet 
of  a  very  extended  practical  honesty,  be- 
tween man  and  majQ,  in  their  intercourse 
with  eacb  other.  The  only  Question  is,  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  fact  Why  is  i.t,  tnai 
be  whom  you  have  trusted  acquits  himself 
«f  his  trust  with  such  correctness  ai\d  fidd- 
ly ?  Whether  is  his  mind  ui  so  doing,  most 
tfet  upon  your  interest  or  upon  his  own  ? 
Whether  is  it  because  he  seeks  your  ad- 
vantage in  it,  or  because  he  finds  it  is  his 
own  advantage  ?  Tell  us  to  which  of  the 
two  concerns  he  is  most  trembhngly  alive — 
to  your  properly,  or  to  hiis  own  character? 
and  whether,  upon  the  last  of  these  feelings, 
he  may  not  be  more  forcibly'  impelled  to 
equitable  dealing  than  upon  the  first  of 
them?  We  well  know,  that  there  is  room 
enough  in  his  bosom  for  both ;  but  to  de- 
termine liQw  powerfully  selfishness  is  blen- 
ded with  the  punctualities  and  the  integrities 
of  business,  let  us  ask  those  who  can  speak 
most  soundly  and  experimentally  on  the 
subject,  what  would  be  the  resist,  if  the  ele- 
ment of  selfishness  were  so  detached  from 
the  operations  of  trade,  that  there  was  no 
such  ihing  as  a  man  suffering  in  his  pros- 
perity, because  he  suffered  in  his  good 
name :  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
desertion  of  custom  and  employment  com- 
ing upon  the  back  of  a  blasted  credit,  and  a 
tainted  reputation ;  in  a  word,  if  the  only 
security  we  had  of  man  was  his  principles, 
and  that  his  interest  flourished  and  aug- 
mented just  as  surely  without  his  princi- 
ples as  with  them?  Tell  us,  if  the  hold  We 
have  of  a  man's  own  personal  advantage 
were  thus  broken  down,  in  hew  far  the  vir- 
tues of  the  mercantile  world  would  survive 
it?  Would  not  the  world  of  trade  sustain 
as  violent  a  derangement  on  this  mighty 
hold  being  cut  asunder,  as  the  world  of  na- 
ture would  on  the  suspending  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  ?  Would  not  the  whole  system, 
in  fact,  fall  to  pieces,  and  be  dissolved? 
Would  not  men,  when  thus  released  from 
jQie  niagical  chain  of  their  own  interest, 
which  lx)UDd  them  together  into  a  fair  and 
seeming  compact  of  principle,  like  dogs  of 
rapine  let  loose  upon  their  prey,  overleap 
the  barrier  which  formerly  restrained  them? 
Does  not  this  prove^  that  selfishness,  afler 
all,  is  the  grand  principle  on  which  the 
brotherhood  of  the  human  race  is  made  to 
hang  together ;  and  that  he  who  can  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  hin),  has  also, 
upon  the  selfishness  of  man,  caused  a  most 
beauteous  order  of  wide  and  useful  inter- 
sourso  to  be  suspended  ? 

But  let  us  here  stop  to  observe,  that,  while 
there  is  muc]>  in  this  contemplation  to  mag- 
nify the  wisdom  of  the  Supreme  Contriver, 
here  is  also  much  in  it  to  huml>le  man,  and 


« 

to  convict  hun  of  the  deceitfulness  of  thai 
moral  complacency  with  which  he  looks  to 
his  own  chfiM^cter,  and  his  own  attainments. 
There  is  much  in  it  to  demonstrate,  that 
his  righteousness  are  as  filthy  ra^s ;  and  that 
the  idolatry  of  self,  however  hidden  in  its 
operation,  maybe  detected  in  almost  every 
one  of  them.  God  ma^  combine  the  sepa- 
rate interests  of  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  'the  strenuous  prosecution  of 
these  interests  by  each  of  th^m,  into  a  har- 
monious system  of  operation,  for  the  good 
of  one  great  and  extended  family.  But  if, 
on  estimating  the  character  of  each  uidivi- 
dual  member  of  that  family,  we  shall  find 
that  the  mainsoring  of  his  actions  is  the 
urgency  of  a  selfish  inclination;  and  that  to 
this  his  very  virtues  are  subordinate :  and 
that  even  the  honesties  which  mark  his  con- 
duct are  chiefly,  though,  perhaps,  insensi- 
bly due  to  the  selfishness  which  actuates 
and  occupies  his  whole  heart;— then,  let 
the  semblance  be  what  it  may,  still  the  re- 
ality of  the  case  accords  with  the  most  mor- 
tifying representations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  moralities  of  nature  are  but  the 
moralities  of  a  day,  and  will  cease  to  be  ap- 
plauded when  this  world,  the  oply  theatre 
of  their  applause,  is^bumt  up.  They  are  ' 
but  the  blossoms  of  that  rank  effloroscence 
which  is  nourished  on  the  soil  of  human 
corruption,  and  can  never  bring  forth  fruit 
unto  immortality.  The  discerner  of  all  se- 
crets sees  that  they  emanate  from  a  princi- 
ple which  is  at  utter  war  with  the  charity 
that  prepares  for  the  enjoyments,  and  that 
glows  in  the  bosoms  of  the  celestial ;  and, 
iheiefore,  though  highly  esteemed  among 
men,  they  may  be  in  His  sight  an  abomina- 
tion. 

Let  us,  if  possible,  make  this  still  clearer 
to  your  apprehension,  by  descending  more 
minutely  into  particulars.  There  is  not  one 
member  of  the  great  mercantile  family,  with 
whom  there  does  not  obtain  a  reciprocal  in- 
terest between  himself  and  all  those  who 
compose  the  circlo  of  his  various  corres- 
pondents. He  dofes  them  good ;  but  his  eye 
is  all  the  while  open  to  the  expectation  of 
their  doing  him  something  again.  Tliey 
minister  to  him  all  the  profits  of  his  employ 
ment ;  but  not  unless  he  minister  to  them 
of  his  service,  and  attention,  and  fidelity. 
Insomuch,  that  if  his  credit  abandon  him, 
his  prosperity  will  also  abandon  him.  If 
he  forfeit  the  confidence  of  others,  he  will 
also  forfeit  their  custom  along  whh  it.  So 
that,  in  perfect  consistency  with  interest 
being  the  reigning  idol  of  his  soul,  he  may 
still  be,  in  every  way,  as  sensitive  of  en- 
croachnjent  upon  his  reputation,  as  he  would 
bex)f  encroachment  upon  his  property ;  and 
be  as  vigilant,  to  the  full  in  guarding  His 
name  against  the  breath  of  calumny,  or  sus 
picion,  as  in  guarding  his  estate  against  the 
Inroadis  of  a  depredator. '  Now,  this  tie  of 
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recipiocity,  which  binds  him  into  fellowship 
and  good  faith  with  society  at  large.  wiU 
sometimes,  in  the  mere  course  of  business^ 
and  its  unlooked-for  fluctuations,  draw  one 
or  two  individuals  into  a  still  more  special 
intimacy  with  himself.  There  may  be  a 
lucrative  partnership,  in  which  it  is  the 
pressing  necessity  or  each  individual,  that 
all  of  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  stick  closely 
and  steadily  together.  Or  there  may  be  a 
thriving  interchange  of  commodities  struck 
outf  where  it  is  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
who  are  concerned,  that  each  take  his  as- 
signed part  and  adliere  to  it  Or  there  may 
be  a  promising  arrangement  devised,  which 
it  needs  concert  and  understanding  to  ef- 
fectuate; and,  for  which  purpose,  several 
may  enter  into  a  skilful  and  well-ordered 
combination. 

We  are  neither  saying  that  this  is  very 
general  in  the  mercantile  world,  or  that  it 
ss  in  the  slightest  degree  unfair,  tint  you 
must  be  sensible,  that,  amid  the  reelings  and 
movements  of  the  great  trading  society,  the 
phenomenon  sometimes  offers  itself  of  a 
groupe  of  individuals  who  have  entered 
mto  some  compact  of  mutual  accommoda- 
tion, and  who,  ilierefo^,  look  as  if  they  were 
isolated  from  the  rest  oy  the  bond  of  some 
more  strict  and  separate  alliance.  All  we 
aim  at,  is  to  gather  illustration  to  our  prin- 
ciple, out  of  the  way  in  which  tho  niemliers 
of  this  associated  cluster  condiiot  :hcinselvcs 
to  cacii  other;  how  such  a  cordiality  may 
pass  between  them,  as  one  could  f«uj)[>osc 
to  be  the  cordiality  of  genuine  frienoship ; 
how  such  an  intercourse  might  be  main- 
tained among  their  families,  as  might  look 
like  the  intercourse  of  unmingled  affection ; 
how  such  an  exuberance  of  niutual  hospi- 
tality might  be  poured  forth  as  to  recal  those 
poetic  days  when  avarice  was  unknown,  and 
men  lived  in  harmony  together  on  the  fruits 
of  one  common  inheritance ;  and  how  nobly 
disdainful  each  member  of  the  combination 
appeared  to  be  of  such  little  savings,  as  could 
De  easily  surrendered  fo.the  general  good 
and  adjustment  of  the  whole  concern.  And 
all  this,  you  will  observe,  so  long  as  the  con- 
cern prospered,  and  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  each  to  abide  by  it ;  and  the  respective 
accounts  current  gladdened  the  heart  of 
every  individual  by  the  exhibition  of  an 
abundant  share  of  the  common  benefit  to 
himself.  Du*  then,  every  such  system  of 
operations  comes  to  an  end.  And  what  we 
ask  is,  if  it  be  at  all  an  unlikely  evolution 
of  our  nature,  that  the  selfishness  which  lay 
in  wrapt  concealment,  during  the  progress 
of  these  transactions,  should  now  come  for- 
ward and  put  out  to  view  its  cloVen  foot, 
when  they  draw  to  their  termination  ?  And 
as  the  tie  of  reciprocity  gets  looser,  is  It  not 
a  very  possible  thing,  that  the  murmurs  of 
Bomethmg  like  unfair  or  unhandsome  con- 
duct ihould  get  louder?  And  that  n  fellow. 


•hip,  hitherto  carried  forward  in  smilee 
should  break  up  in  reproaches?  And  thtf 
the  whole  character  of  this  fellowship  should 
show  itself  more  unequivocally  as  it  comef 
nearer  to  its  close  ?  And  that  some  of  Hf 
members,  as  they  are  becoming  diseneaged 
ftt>m  the  bond  of  mutual  interest,  snould 
aJso  become  disengaged  from  the  bond  of 
those  mutual  delicacies  and  proprieties,  and 
even  honesties,  which  had  heretofore  marit- 
ed  the  whole  of  their  intercourse? — Inso- 
much, that  a  matter  in  which  all  the  partiet 
looked  so  fair,  and  magnanimous,  and  libe- 
ral, might  at  length  degenerate  into  a  con- 
test of  Keen  appropriation,  a  scramble  o.* 
downright  and  undisguised  selfishness  ? 

But  though  this  may  happen  sometimes, 
we  are  far  from  saying  that  it  will  hap- 
pen generally.  It  could  not,  in  fiact,  with- 
out such  an  exposure  of  character,  as  might 
not  merely  bring  a  man  down  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  from  whom  he  is  now  with- 
drawing himself,  but  also  in  the  estimation 
of  that  general  public  with  whom  he  is  still 
linked ;  and  on  whose  opinion  of  him  there 
still  n»ts  the  dependence  of  a  strong  per- 
sonal ynlerest.  To  estimate  precisely  the 
whole  influence  of  this  consideration,  or  the 
degree  in  which  honf«iy  of  character  is  re- 
solvable into  selfishness  of  character,  it 
woiiid  be  necessary  to  suppose,  that  the  tie 
of  recipiCiity  was  ui?solvea,  not  merely  be- 
tween the  individual  and  those  with  whom 
he  had  been  more  particularly  and  roort 
intimately  «»sgoc1ated — but  that  the  tie  of 
reciprocity  was  dissolved  between  the  in- 
dividual and  the  whole  of  his  former  ac- 
qutuntanceship  in  business. 

Now,  the  situation  which  comes  nearest 
to  this,  is  that  of  a  man  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  with  no  sure  hope  of  so  retriev- 
ing his  circumstaifces  as  again  to  emerge 
into  credit,  and  be  restored  to  some  em- 
ployment of  gain  or  of  confidence.  If  he 
nave  either  honourable  or  religious  feel- 
ings, then  character,  as  connected  with 
principle,  may  still,  in  his  eyes,  be  some- 
thing; but  character,  as  connected  with 
prudence,  or  the  calculations  of  interest 
may  now  be  nothing.  In  the  dark  how 
of  the  desperation  of  his  soul,  he  may  feel, 
in  fact,  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose ;  and  let 
us  now  see  how  he  will  conduct  himself, 
when  thus  released  from  that  check  of  re- 
putation which  formerly  held  him'.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  you  have  ever  seen 
the  man  abandon  himself  to  utter  regmd- 
lessne&s  of  all  the  honesties  which  at  one 
time  adorned  him,  and  doing  such  disgrace- 
ful things  as  he  would  have  spurned  at  the 
very  suggestion  of,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
.perity;  and,  forgetful  of  his  former  name^ 
practising  all  possible  shifls  of  duplicity  tt 
prolong  the  credit  of  a  tottering  establish- 
ment; and  to  keep  himself  afloat  for  a  few 
months  o^  torture  and  restlessness,  wcavins 
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woh  a  web  of  entanglement  aioiind 
many  friends  and  companionsy  as  shall 
most  surely  implicate  some  of  them  in  his 
iall;  and,  as  the  crisis  approaches,  plying 
l|is  petty  wiles  how  to  survive  the  coming 
ruiiL  and  to  gather  up  of  its  fragments  to 
his  family.  O !  how  much  is  there  here  to 
deplore ;  and  who  can  be  so  ungenerous  as 
to  stalk  in  unrelenting  triumph  over  the 
helplessness  of  so  sad  an  overthrow !  But 
if  ever  such  an  exhibition  meet  your  eye, 
while  we  ask  you  not  to  withhold  your  pity 
from  the  unfortunate,  we  ask  you  also  to 
read  in  it  a  Icdson  of  worthless  and  sunken 
humanity;  how  even  its  very  virtues  are 
tinctured  with  corruption;  and  that  the 
honour,  and  the  truth,  and  the  equity,  with 
which  man  proudly  thinks  his  nature  to  be 
embellished,  are  often  reared  on  the  basis 
of  selfishness,  and  lie  prostrate  in  4ie  dust 
when  that  basis  is  cut  away. 

But  other  instances  may  be  quoted,  which 
%o  still  more  satisfactorily  to  prove  the  very 
jxtended  influence  of  selfishness  on  the 
moral  judgments  of  our  species ;  and  how 
readily  the  estmiate,  which  a  man  forms  on 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong,  accommo- 
dates itself  to  his  own  interest.  There  is  a 
strong  general  reciprocity  of  advantage  be- 
tween the  government  of  a  country  and 
all  its  inhabitants.  The  one  party,  in  this 
relation,  renders  a  revenue  for  the  expenses 
of  the  state.  The  other  party  renders  back 
again  protection  from  injustice  and  vio- 
lence. Were  the  means  furnished  by  the 
former  withheld,  the  benefit  conferred  bv 
the  latter  would  cease  to  be  administerea. 
So  that,  with  the  government,  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  nothing  can  be  more  strict,  and 
more  indispensable,  than  the  tie  of  reciproci- 
ty that  is  between  them.  But  this  is  not- 
felt,  and  therefore  not  acted  upon  by  the 
separate  individuals  who  compose  that  pub- 
lic. The  reciprocity  does  not  come  home 
with  a  sufficiently  pointed  and  personal  ap- 
plication to  each  of  them.  Every  man  may 
calculate,  that  though  he,  on  the  strength 
of  some  dexterous  evasions,  were  to  keep 
back  of  the  tribute  that  is  due  by  him,  the 
mischief  that  would  recoil  upon  himself  is 
divided  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen ; 
and  the  portion  of  it  which  tomes  to  his 
door  would  be  so  very  small,  as  to  be  alto- 
gether insensible.  To  all  feeling  he  will 
just  be  as  eflfectuaily  sheltered,  by  the  pow- 
er and  the  justice  of  his  country,  whether 
he  pay  his  taxes  in  full,  or  under  the  guise 
of  some  skilful  concealment,  pay  them  but 
partially ;  and  therefore,  to  every  practical 
effect,  the  tie  of  reciprocity,  between  him 
and  his  sovereign,  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
solved. Now,  what  is  the  actual  adjust- 
ment of  the  moral  sense,  and  moral  conduct, 
of  the  population,  to  this  state  of  matters? 
It  is  quite  palpable.  Subterfuges,  which  ir 
ptWfkte  business,  would  be  hdd  to  be  dis- 
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gracefuli  are  not  held  to  be  so  disgraceful  ip 
this  department  of  a  man's  personal  transac- 
tions. The  cry  of  indignation,  which  would 
be  lifted  up  against  the  falsehood  or  disho- 
nesty of  a  man's  dealings  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, is  mitigated  or  unheard,  though,  in 
his  dealings  with  the  state,  there  should  bt 
the  very  same  relaxation  of  principle.  On 
this  subject,  there  is  a  convenience  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  which,  if  extended  to  the  whole 
of  human  trafiHc,  would  banish  £Cll  its  secu- 
rities from  the  world.  Giving  reason  to 
believe,  that  much  of  the  good  done  amouff 
men,  is  done  on  the  expectation  of  a  gooa 
that  will  be  rendered  back  again ;  and  that 
many  of  the  virtues,  by  which  the  fellow- 
ship of  human  beings  is  regulated  and  sus- 
tained, still  leave  the  imputation  unredeem- 
ed, of  its  being  a  fellowship  of  sinners ;  and 
that  both  the  practice  of  morality,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  are  (neasured  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  self-love,  which,  so  far  from  signal- 
izing any  man,  or  preparing  him  for  eter- 
nity, he  holds  in  common  with  the  fiercest 
and  most  degenerate  of  his  species;  and 
that,  apart  from  the  consideration  of  his 
own  interest,  simplicity  and  godJy  since- 
rity are,  to  a  great  degree,  unknown ;  inso- 
much, that  though  God  has  interposed  with 
a  law,  of  giving  unto  all  their  dues,  and 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due— we  may 
venture  an  affirmation  of  the  vast  majority 
of  this  tribute,  that  it  is  rendered  for  wrath's 
sake,  and  not  for  conscience's  sake.  Of  so 
little  effect  is  unsupported  and  solitary  con- 
science to  stem  the  tide  of  selfishness.  And 
it  is  chiefiy  when  honesty  and  truth  go  over- 
bearingly along  with  this  tide,  that  the 
voice  of  man  is  lifted  up  to  acknowledge 
them,  and  his  heart  becomes  feelingly  alive 
to  a  sense  of  their  obligations. 

And  let  us  here  just  ask,  in  what  relation 
of  criminality  does  he  wlio  uses  a  contra- 
band article  stand  to  him  who  deals  in  it? 
In  precisely  the  same  relation  that  a  re- 
oeiver  of  stolen  goods  stands  to  a  thief  or  a 
depredator.  There  may  be  some  who  re- 
volt at  the  idea  of  being  so  classified.  But. 
if  the  habit  we  have  just  denounced  can  be 
fastened  on  men  of  rank  and  seemly  repu 
tatk>n,  let  us  just  humble  ourselves  into  the 
admission  of  how  little  the  righteous  prac- 
tice of  the  world  has  the  fmmdation  of  righ 
teous  principle  to  sustain  it ;  how  feeble  are 
the  securities  of  rectitude,  had  it  nothing  to 
uphold  it  but  its  own  native  charms,  and 
native  obligations ;  how  society  is  held  to- 
gether, only  because  the  grace  of  God  can 
turn  to  account  the  worthless  propensities 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  it;  and 
how,  if  the  virtues  of  fidelity,  and  truth,  and 
justice,  had  not  the  prop  of  selfishness  to 
rest  upon,  they  would,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  remnants,  take  their  de- 
parture from  the  world,  and  leave  it  a  prey 
to  the  anarchy  of  the  human  passions— ti 
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Lhe  wild  misrule  of  all  those  depravities 
which  agitate  and  detirm  our  mined  na- 
ture. 

The  very  same  exhibition  of  our  nature 
may  be  witnessed  in  almost  every  parish  of 
our  sister  kingdom,  where  the  people  ren- 
der a  revenue  to.  the  minister  Of  religion, 
and  the  minister  renders  back  again  a  re- 
turn, it  is  true — but  not  such  a  return,  as,  in 
the  estimation  of  gross  and  ordinary  selfish- 
ness, is  at  all  deemed  an  equivalent  for  ttie 
sacrifice  which  has  been  made.  In  this  in- 
stance, too,  that  law  of  reciprocity  which 
reigns  throughout  the  common  transactions 
of  merchandise,  is  altogether  suspended : 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  law  of 
right  is  trampled  into  ashes.  A  tide  of  pub- 
lic odium  runs  against  the  men  who  are 
outragfd  of  their  property,  and  a  smile  of 
general  connivance  rewards  the  successful 
dexterity  of  lhe  men  who  invade  it.  That 
portion  of  the  annual  produce  of  our  soil, 
which,  on  a  foundation  of  legitimacy  as 
firm  as  the  property  of  the  soil  itself,  is  al- 
lotted to  a  set  of  national  functionaries — 
and  which,  but  for  them,  would  all  have 
gone,  in  the  shape  of  increased  revenue,  to 
the  indolent  proprietor^  is  altogether  thrown 
loose  from  the  guardianship  of  that  great 

f>rinciple  of  reciprocity,  on  which  we  strong- 
y  suspect  ihat  the  honesties  of  this  world 
are  mainly  supported.  The  national  clergy 
of  England  may  be  considered  as  standing 
out  of  the  pale  of  this  gua.'xii.iir.^hip ;  and 
the  consequence  is.  ihat  what  is  most  right- 
fully and  most  sacredly  theirs,  is  abandoned 
to  the  gambol  of  many  thousand  depreda- 
tors ;  and  in  addition  to  a  load  of  most  un- 
merited obloquy,  have  they  had  to  sustain 
all  the  heartburnings  of  known  and  felt  in- 
justice ;  and  that  intercourse  between  the 
teachers  and  the  taught,  which  ought  surely 
to  be  an  intercourse  of  peace,  and  friend- 
ship, and  righteousness,  is  turned  into  a 
contest  between  the  natural  avarice  of  the 
one  party,  and  the  natural  resentments  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  that  we  wish  mir  sister 
church  were  swept  away,  for  we  honestly 
think,  that  the  overthrow  of  that  establish- 
ment would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  Chris- 
tianity of  our  land.  It  is  not  that  we  envy 
that  great  hierarchy  the  splendor  of  her  en- 
dowments— for  better  a  dinner  of  herbs, 
when  surrounded  by  theloveof  parishionenL 
than  a  preferment  of  stalled  dignity,  ana 
strife  therewith.  It  is  not  cither  that  we 
look  upon  her  ministers  as  having  at  all 
disgraced  themselves  by  their  rapacity; 
for  look  to  the  amount  of  the  encroach- 
ments that  are  made  upon  them,  and  you 
will  see  that  they  have  carried  their  privi- 
leges with  the  most  exemplary  forbearance 
and  moderation.  But  from  these  very  cn- 
sroachments  do  we  infer  how  lawless  a  hu- 
man being  will  become,  when  emancipated 
from  the  bond  of  his  own  interest;  how 


mnch  sttch  a  state  of  things  must  multiply 
the  temptiKtions  to  injustice  over  tiiie  faec 
of  the  country ;  and  how  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  it  were  put  an  end  to— not  by  the 
i^litlon  of  that  venerable  chnrch,  bnt  by  s 
fair  and  liberal  commutation  of  the  reve* 
ffues  whieh  support  her— not  by  bringing 
any  blight  on  the  property  of  her  ecclesias- 
tics, but  by  the  removal  of  a  most  devour- 
ing blight  from  the  worth  of  her  popula- 
tion — ^that  every  provocative  to  justice  may 
be  done  away,  and  the  frailty  of  human 
principle  be  no  longer  left  to  such  a  ruinous 
and  such  a  withering  exposure. 

This  instance  we  would  not  have  men- 
tioned, but  for  the  sake  of  adding  anothet 
experimental  proof  to  the  lesson  of  our  text ; 
and  we  now  hasten  onward  to  the'  lesson 
Itself,  with  a  few  of  its  applications. 

We  trust  you  are  convinced,  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  much  of  the  actual  ho- 
nesty of  the  world  is  due  to  the  selfishness 
of  the  world.  And  then  you  will  surely 
admit,  that  in  as  far  as  this  is  the  actuating 
principle,  honesty  descends  from  its  place 
as  a  rewardable,  or  even  as  an  amiable  vir- 
tue, and  sinks  down  into  the  character  of  a 
mere  prudential  virtue — which,  so  far  from 
conferring  any  moral  exaltation  on  him  by 
whom  it  :5  exeiiipliiied,  emanates  out  of  a 
propensity  that  seems  inseparable  from  the 
constitution  vf  every  seniieni  being— and  by 
which  man  is,  in  one  point,  assimilated 
either  to  the  most  worthless  of  his  own  spe- 
cies, or  to  those  inferior  animals  among 
whom  worth  is  unattainable. 

And  let  it  not  deafen  the  humbling  im- 
pression of  this  argument,  that  you  are  not 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  operation  of  sd- 
fishness,  as  presiding  at  every  step  over  the 
honesty  of  your  daily  and  familiar  transac- 
tions; and  that  the  only  inward  checks 
against  injustice,  of  which  you  are  sensible, 
are  the  aversion  of  a  generous  indignancy 
towards  it,  and  the  positive  discomfort  you 
would  incur  by  the  reproaches  of  your  own 
conscience.  Selfishnc^  in  fact,  may  have 
originated  and  alimented  the  whole  of  this 
virtue  that  belongs  to  you,  and  yet  the  mind 
incur  the  same  discomfort  by  the  violation 
of  it,  that  it  would  do  by  the  violation  ctf 
any  other  of  Its  established  habits.  And  as 
to  the  generous  indignancy  of  your  feelings 
agikinst  all  that  is  fraudulently  and  disgrace- 
Ailly  wrong,  let  xm  never .  forget,  that  thif 
nmy  be  the  nurtured  fruit  of  that  coromop  ' 
selfishness  which  links  human  beings  witl* 
each  other  into  a  relationship  of  mutual  de 
pendenee.  This  may  be  seen,  in  all  iu 
perfedtion,  among  the  leagued  and  sworn 
banditti  of  the  highway ;  who,  while  exe- 
crated by  society  at  large  for  the  compact 
of  iniquity  into  which  they  have  entered, 
can  maintain  the  most  heroic  fidelity  to  the 
virtues  of  their  own  brotherhood-— and  be^ 
in  every  way,  as  lofty  and  as  cfaivalric 
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their  points  of  honour,  aa  we  are  with  ovre ; 
Hod  elevate  as  indignant  a  voice  against. the 
worthieasnesB  of  him  who  eould  betray  the 
secret  of  their  association,  or  break  up  any 
•f  the  securities  by  which  it  was  held  to- 
getfier.  And,  in  like  maimer,  may  we  bo 
the  members  of  a  wider  combination,  yet 
oroQght  together  by  the  tie  of  ftciprocal  in- 
terest ;  and  «a]l  the  virtues  essential  to  the 
existence,  or  to  the  good  of  such  a  combi- 
nation, may  come  to  be  idolized  amongst 
us ;  and  the  breath  of  human  applause  may 
ftm  them  into  a  lustre  of  splendid  estima- 
tion ;  and  yet  the  gdod  man  of  society  on 
earth  be,  in  common  with  all  his  feUows^an 
otter  outcast  fnim  the  society  of  heaven — 
with  his  heart  altogether  bereft  of  that  ^e^ 
giance  to  God  which  forms  the  reigning 
principle  of  his  un  fallen  creation — and  in  a 
state  of  entire  destitution  either  as  to  that 
love  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  as  to  that 
disinterested  loveof  those  around  us,  which 
form  the  graces  and  the  virtues  of  eternity » 
We  have  not  affirmed  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  native  and  disinterested 
principle  of  honour  among  men.  But  we 
nave  affirmed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a 
sense  of  honour  may  be  in  the  heart,  and 
the  sense  of  God  be'  utterly  away  from  it. 
And  we  affirm  now,  that  much  of  the  ho- 
nest practice  of  the  world  is  not  due  to  ho- 
•lesty  of  principle  at  all,  but  takes  its  origin 
from  a  baser  ingredient  of  our  constitution 
altogether.  How  wide  is  the  operation  of 
lelfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  how  limits 
•)d  is  the  operation  of  abstract  principle  on 
the  other,  it  were  difficult  to  determine; 
And  such  a  labyrinth  to  man  is  his  own 
heart,  that  he  may  be  utterly  unable,  from 
tiis  own  consciousness,  to  answer  this  ques^ 
tion^  But  amid  all  the  difficulties  of  such 
an  analysis  to  himself,  we  ask  him  to  think 
of  another  who  is  unseen  by  us,  but  who  is 
represented  to  us  as  seeing  aU  Uiings.  We 
know  not  in  what  characters  this  tosivenly 
witness  can  be  more  impressively  set  forth, 
than  as  pondering  the  heart,  as  weighing 
the  secrets  of  the  heart,  as  fastening  an  at^ 
tentive  and  a  judging  eye  on  all  the  move- 
roentB  of  it,  as  treasuring  up  the  whole  of 
man's  outward  and  inwara  history  in  a 
book  of  remembrance ;  and  as  keeping  it 
in  reserve  for  that  day  when,  it  is  said,  that 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open  $ 
and  CkKl  shall  bring  out  every  secret  thing, 
whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evn. 
Your  consciousness  may  not  distinctly  in<^ 
(brm  you,  in  how  far  the  integrity  of  vour 
habits  is  due  to  the  latent  operation  of  sel- 
(isbnesa,  or  to  the  more  direct  and  obvious 
dperation  of  honour.  But  your  conscious-, 
ness  may,  perhaps,  inform  you  distinctly 
enough,  how  little  a  share  the  will  of  God 
has  in  the  way  of  influence  on  any  of  your 
doings.  Your  own  sense  and  memory  of 
what  passes  within  you,  may  charge  you 
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with  {the  truth  of  this  monstrous  indictment 
--4h8t  you  live  without  God  in  the  world 
that  however  you  may  be  signalized  among 
your  fellows,  by  that  worth  of  charactei 
which  is  held  in  highest  value  and  demand 
amon^t  tiie  indivic^u^ls  of  a  mercantile  so- 
ciety, It  is  at  least  wimout  the  influence  of 
a  godly  principle  that  you  have  reached  the 
maturity  of  an  established  reputation ;  that 
either  the  proud  emotions  of  rectitude  which 
glow  wilhia  your  bosom  are  totally  untino- 
tured  by  a  feeling  of  homage  to  the  Deity — 
or  that,  without  any  such  emotions,  Self  is 
the  divinity  you  have  all  along  worshipped, 
and  your  very  virtues  are  so  many' offer- 
ings of  reverence  at  her  shrine.  If  such 
be,  in  fact,  the  nakedness  of  your  spiritual 
condition,  is  it  not  high  time,  we  ask,  that 
you' awaken  out  of  this  delusion,  and  shake 
the  lying  spirit  of  deep  and  heavy  slumber 
away  from  you  ?  Is  it  not  high  time,  when 
eternity  is  so  fast  coming  on,  that  you  ex- 
amine your  accounts  with  God,  and  seek 
for  a  settlement  with  that  Being  who  will 
so  soon  meet  your  disembodied  spirits  with 
the  question  of— what  have  you  done  unto 
me  2-»-And  if  all  the  virtues  which  adorn 
you  are  but  the  subserviences  of  time,  and 
of  its  acconunodation — if  .either  done  alto- 
gether unto  yourselves,  or  done  without  the 
recognition  of  God  on  the  spontaneous  in- 
stigation of  your  own  feelings— is  it  not 
high  time  that  you  lean  no  longer  to  the 
securities  on  which  you  have  rested,  and 
that  you  seek  for  acceptance  with  your  Ma- 
ker on  a  more  firm  and  unalterable  foun- 
dation it 

This,  then,  is  the  terminatmg  object  of 
att  the  experience  that  we  have  tried  to  set 
before  you.  We  want  to  be  a  schoolmas-* 
ter  to  bring  you  imto  Christ.  We  want 
you  to  open  your  eyes  to  the  accordancy 
which  obtains  between  the  theology  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  actual  state  and 
history  of  num.  Above"  all,  we  want  you 
to  turn  your  eyes  inwardly  upon  your- 
selves, and  tliere  to  behold  a  character 
without  one  trace  or  lineament  of  godli- 
nrisfr-^there  to  behold  a  heart  set  upon  to 
tally  other  things  than  those  which  consti 
tute  the  portion  and  the  reward  of  eternity 
— there  to  behold  every  principle  of  action 
resolvable  into  the  idolatry  of  self,  or,  at 
least,  into  something  independent  of  the  au- 
thority of  God — there  to  behold  how  worth 
less  in.  their  substance  are  those  virtnef 
which  look  so  imposing  in  their  semblance 
and  their  display,  and  draw  roiuid  them 
here  a  popularity  and  an  applause  whicb 
will  all  be  dissipated  into'  nothing,  whet 
herealler  they  are  brought  up  for  examine 
tion  to  the  judgment  seat.  We  want  yon, 
when  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  charges 
you  with  the  totality  and  magnitude  of 
your  comiption,  that  you  acquiesce  in  thai 
charge  J  and  that  you  may  perceive  the 
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;rueness  of  it,  under  the  disgaise  of  all 
those  hoUow  and  unsubstantial  acconi[di8h- 
ments,  with  which  nature  may  deck  her 
own  ^iallen  and  degenerate  children.  It  is 
easy  to  be  amused,  and  interested,  and  in- 
tellectually regaled  by  an  analyms  of  the 
human  character,  and  a  survey  of  human 
society.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  reach  the 
individual  conscience  with  the  lesson — we 
are  undone.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  strike  the 
alarm  into  your  hearts  of  the  present  guilt, 
and  the  future  damnation.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  send  the  pointed  arrow  of  conviction 
into  youi  bosoms,  where  it  may  keep  by 
you  and  pursue  you  like  an  arrow  sticking 
fast ;  or  so  to  humble  you  into  the  conclu- 
sion, that  in  the  sight  or  God,  you  are  an 
accursed  thing,  as  that  you  may  seek  unto 
him  who  became  a  curse  for  you,  and  as 
that  the  preaching  of  his  Cross  might  cease 
to  be  foolishness. 

Be  assured,  then,  if  you  keep  by  the 
ground  of  being  justified  by  your  present 
works,  vnu  will  perish :  and  though  we 
may  not  Imve  succeeded  in  convincing  you 
of  their  worthlessness,  be  assured  that  a 
day  is  coming  when  such  a  flaw  of  deceit- 
fulness,  in  the  principle  of  them  all,  shall 
be  laid  open,  as  will  demonstrate  the  equity 
of  your  entire  and  everlasting  condemna- 
tion. To  avert  the  fearfulness  of  that  day 
is  the  message  of  the  great  atonement 
Bounded  in  your  ears — and  the  blood  of 
Christ,  cleans^g  from  all  sin,  is  offered  to 
your  acceptance;  and  if  jrou  turn  away 
from  it,  you  add  to  the  guilt  of  a  broken 
law  the  insult  of  a  neglected  gospel.  But 
if  you  take  the  pardon  of  the  gospel  on  the 
footing  of  the  gospel,  then,  such  is  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  great  exi>edient,  that  it  will 
reach  an  application  of  mercy  farther  than 
the  eye  of  your  own  conscience  ever  reach- 
ed; that  it  will  redeem  you  from  the  guilt 
even  of  your  most  secret  and  unsuspected 
iniquities ;  and  thoroughly  wash  you  from 
a  taint  of  sinfulness,  more  inveterate  than, 
in  the  blindness  of  nature,  you  ever  thought 
of,  or  ever  conceived  to  belong  to  you. 

But  when  a  man  becomes  a  believer, 
there  are  two  great  events  which  take 
place  at  this  great  turning  point  in  his  his- 
tory.   One  of  them  takes  place  in  heaven 

-even  the  expunging  of  his  name  from  the 
*K)ok  of  condemnation.  Another  of  them 
.iKcs  place  on  earth — even  the  application 
of  such  a  sanctifying  influence  to  his  per- 
son, that  all  old  things  are  done  away  with 
him,  and  all  things  l^ome  new  with  him. 
He  is  made  the  workmanship  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.    He  is  nol  merely 


forgiven  the  sin  of  every  one  evil  work  o. 
which  he  had  aforetime  been  guilty,  bu 
he  is  created  anew  unto  the  correspondinf 
good  work.    And  therefore,  if  a  Christian^ 
win  his  honesty  be  purified  from  that  taini 
of  selfishness  by  which  the  general  honesty 
of  this  world  is  so  deeply  and  extensively 
pervaded.    He  will  not  do  this  good  thing, 
that  any  good  thing  may  be  done  unto 
him  again.    He  will  do  it  on  a  simple  re- 
gard to  its  own  native  and  independent 
rectitude.    He  will  do  it  because  it  is  ho- 
nourable, and  because  Grod  wills  him  so  to 
adorn  the  doctrine  of  his  Saviour.    All  his 
ftiir  dealing,  and  all  his  friendship,  will  be 
fair  dealing  and  friendship  without  interest 
The  principle  that  is  in  him  will  stand  in 
no  need  of  aid  from  any  such  auxiliary — 
but   strong  'in    its  own    unborrowed  re- 
sources, will  it  impress  a  legible  stamp  of 
dignity  and  uprightness  on  the  whole  va- 
riety of  his  transactions  in  the  world.    All 
men  find  it  their  advantage,  by  the  integrity 
of  their  dealings,  to  prolong  the  existence 
of  some  gainful  fellowship  into  which  they 
may  have  entered.     But  with  him,  the 
same  unsullied  integrity  which  kept  this 
fellowship  together,  and  sustained  the  pro- 
gress of  it,  will  abide  with  him  through 
its  last  transactions,  and  dignify  its  fall 
and    final    termination.    Most   men   find, 
that,  without  the  reverberation  of  any  mis- 
chief on  their  own  heads,  they  could  re- 
duce beneath  the  point  of  absolute  jus- 
tice, the  charges  of  taxation.    But  he  has 
a  conscience  both  towards  God,  and  to- 
wards man,  which  will  not  let  him;  and 
there  is  a  rigid  truth  in  all  his  returns,  a 
pointed  and  precise  accuracy  in  all  his  pay- 
ments.   When  hemmed  in  with  circunn 
stances  of  difficulty,  and  evidently  tottering 
to  his  fall,  the  demand  of  nature  is,  that 
he  should  ply  his  every  artifice  to  secrete 
a  provision  for  his  family.    But  a  Chris- 
tian mind  is  incapable  of  artifice ;  and  the 
voice  of  conscience  within  him  will  ever 
be  louder  than  the  voice  of*  necessity ;  and 
he  will  be  open  as  day  with  his  creditors, 
nor  put  forth  his  hand  to  that  which  is 
rightfully  theirs,  any  more  than  he  would 
put  forth  his  hand  to  the  perpetration  of  a 
sacrilege;  and  though  released  altogether 
from  that  tie  of  interest  which  ^inds  a  man 
to  equity  with  his  fellows,  yet  the  tie  of 
principle  will  remain  with  him  in  all  its 
strength.    Nor  will  it  ever  be  found  that 
he,  for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  will  enter 
into  fraud,  seeing  that,  as  one  of  tlie  ehfl- 
dren  of  light,  he  would  not,  to  gain  the 
whde  woiid,  lose  his  own  soul. 
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DISCOURSE  IV. 

T%e  OnUt  of  DUhimesiy  not  to  be  e$Hmaied  by  the  Gain  of  it. 

Re  that  is  faitUbl  in  that  which  ii  leut,  is  fktthful  alto  in  much ;  and  be  that  it  uigatt  in  the  leatt,  it  luqiM 

aJto  in  moeli.*'— jUiIk  zvi.  10. 


It  is  the  fine  poetical  conception  of  a  late 
poetical  countryman,  whoee  fancy  too  often 
grovelled  among  the  despicable  of  human 
character — ^but  who,  at  the  same  time,  was 
capable  of  exhibiting,  either  in  pleasing  or 
in  proud  array,  both  the  tender  and  the 
noble  of  human  character-**when  he  says 
of  the  man  who  carried  a  native,  unborrow- 
ed, self-sustained  rectitnde  in  his  bosom, 
that  ^^his  eye,  even  turned  on  empty  spaee, 
beamed  keen  with  honoUr."  It  was  affirm- 
ed, in  the  last  discourse,  that  much  of  the  ho- 
nourable practice  of  the  world  rested  on  the 
substratum  of  selfishness;  that  society  was 
held  together  iii  the  exercise  of  its  rdative 
virtues,  mainly,  by  the  tie  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantage; that  a  man's  own  interest  bound 
him  to  all  those  average  equities  which  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood  around  him  ^ 
and  in  which,  if  he  proved  himself  to  be 
glaringly  deficient,  he  would  be  abuidoned 
by  the  respect,  and  the  confidence,  and  the 
good  will  of  the  people  with  whom  he  had 
to  do.  It  is  a  melancholy  thought,  how 
little  the  semblance  of  virtue  upon  earth 
betoliens  the  real  and  substantial  presence 
of  virtuous  principle  among  men.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  though  it  be  a  rare,  there 
cannot  be  a  more  dignified  attitude  of  the 
soul,  than  when  of  itself  it  kindles  with  a 
sense  of  justice,  and  the  holy  fiame  is  fed, 
as  it  were,  by  its  own  energies;  than 
when  man  moves  onwards  in  an  unchang*- 
in^  course  of  moral  magnannnity,  and  dis- 
dains the  aid  of  those  inferior  principles, 
by  which  gross  and  sordid  hpmanity  is 
kept  from  all  the  grosser  violations;  than 
when  he  rejoices  in  trtith  as  his  kindred 
and  congenial  element; — so,  that  though 
unpeopled  of  all  its  terrestrial  accompani- 
ments; though  he  saw  no  interest  what- 
ever to  be  associated  with  its  fulfilment; 
though  without  one  prospect  either  of 
fame  or  of  emolument  before  him,  would 
his  eye,  even  when  turned  on  emptiness 
Itself,  still  retain  the  living  lustre  that  had 
been  lighted  up  in  it,  by  a  feeling' of  inward 
and  independent  reverence. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  and  that 
fully  and  frequently  enough,  that  a  great 
part  of  the  homage  which  is  renders!  to 
integrity  in  the  world,  is  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  selfishness.  And  this  substantially 
is  the  reason,  why  the  principle  of  the  text 
has  so  very  slender  a  hold  upon  the  human 
ronscience.  Man  is  ever  prone  to  estimate 
the  enormity  of  mjustice,  by  the  degree  in 


which  he  sufifers  from  it  He  brings  this 
moral  questkm  to  the  standard  of  his  own 
interest.  A  master  will  bear  with  all  the 
lesser  libevties  of  his  servants^  so  long  as  he 
feels  them  to  be  harmless ;  and  it  is  not  till 
he  is  awakened  to  the  apprehension  of  per- 
sonal injury,  from  the  amount  or  frequency 
of  the  embezzlements,  that  his  moral  indig- 
nation is  at  aU  sensibly  awakened.  And 
thus  it  is,  that  the  maxim  of  our  great 
teacher  uf  righteousness  seems  to  be  very 
much  unfelt,  or  forgotten,  in  society.  Un- 
faithiiilness  in  that  which  is  lillle,  and  un* 
Mthfulness  in  that  which  is  much,  are  very 
far  from  being  regarded,  as  they  were  by 
him,  under  the  same  aspect  of  criminality. 
If  there  be  no  great  hurt,  it  is  felt  that  there 
is  no  great  harm.  The  innocence  of  a  dis- 
honest freedom  in  respect  of  morality,  is 
rated  by  its  insignificance  in  respect  of  mat-' 
ter.  llie  margin  which  separates  the  righl 
from  the  wrong,  is  remorselessly  trodden  un- 
der foot,  so  long  as  each  makes  only  a  mi- 
nute and  gentle  encroachment  beyond  the 
landmark  of  his  neighbour's  territory.  On 
this  subject  there  is  a  loose  and  popular  es- 
timate, which  is  not  at  one  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  New  Testament;  a  habit  of 
petty  invasion  on  the  side  of  aggressors, 
which  is  scarcely  felt  by  them  to  be  at  all 
iniquitous— «nd  even  on  the  part  of  iaose 
who  are  thus  made  free  with,  there  is  a 
habit  of  loose  and  careless  toleration. 
There  m,  in  fact,  a  negligence  or  a  dor- 
mancy of  principle  among  men,  which 
causw  this  sort  of  injustice  to  be  easily 
practised  on  the  one  side,  and  as  easily  put 
up  with  on  the  other ;  and,  in  a  general 
riackwess  d  observation,  is  this  virtue,  in 
its  strictness  and  in  its  delicacy,  completely 
overboma 

It  is  the  taint  of  selfishness,  then,  which . 
has  so  marred  and  corrupted  the  mora.' 
sensibility  of  our  world ;  and  thd  man,  if 
KKich  a  man  can  be,  whose  '^eye,  even  tumefl 
On  empty  space,  beams  keen  with  honour;'^ 
and  whose  nomage,  therefore,  to  the  virtue 
of  Justice,  is  altogether  freed  from  the  mix- 
ture of  unworthy  and  interested  feelings, 
will  long  to  render  to  her,  in  every  instance, 
a  faultless  and  a  completed  oflering.  What- 
ever hi»  fbrbearanee  to  others,  he  could  not 
suffer  the  slightest  blot  of  corruption  upon 
any  domgs  of  his  own.  He  cannot  be  sa- 
tisfied with  any  thing  short  of  the  very  last 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  requirements  of  equity 
being  fulfilled.    He  not  merely  shares  io 
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vhe  revolt  of  the  general  world  against  such 
outrageous  departures  from  the  rule  of 
right,  as  would  carry  in  their  train'jt1|e  jiirn, 
of  acquaintances  or  the  distress  of  fanjilies. 
Such  is  the.deUcacy.  of  the  principle  wuhia 
him,  that  he  could  not  have  peace  under 
the  consciousness  .even  of  Ihe- minutest  and 
least  discoverable  violation.  HeJookls  fiuUv- 
and  fearlessly  at  the  whole  account  which 
justice  has  against  him;  and  he  cannot 
rest,  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  article  vat- 
met,  or  a  single  demand  unsatisfied.  li^  in 
any  transaction  af  his  there  was  so  mYieh 
as  a  farthing  of  secret  and  injurious  reser- 
vation on  his  side,  this  would  be  to  him 
like  an  accursed  thing,  which  marred  ^kb 
character  of  the  whole  'proceeding,  and 
spread  over  it  such  an  aspect  of  evU,  as  to 
offend  and  to  disturb  him.  He  could  not 
bear  the  whisperings  of  his  own  heart,  if  it 
told  him,  that,  in  so  much  as  by  one  iota 
of  defect,  he  had  balanced  the  maitter  mif 
fairly  between  himself  and  the  uncooscioui 
individual  with  whom  he  deals.  It  would 
lie  a  burden  upon  his  mind  to  hurt  andito 
make  him  unhappy,  till  the  opportunity  of 
explanation  had  come  rounds  and  he  had 
obtained  ease  to  his  conscience,  by  ac^iiil* 
ting  himself  to  the  full  of  all  his  eb]igation& 

,  It  is  justice,  in  the  uprightness  of  her  atti* 
tude :  it  is  justice  in  the  onwardneas  of  her 
path  ;  it  is  justice  disdaining  every  ailvvn- 
tage  that  would  tempt  her,  t^  ever  so  littie 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  it  is  justice  spum^ 
ing  the  littleness  of  each  pahry  enticement 
away  from  her,  and  maintaining  beveelf^ 
without  deviation,  in  a  track  so  purely  reor 
til  i near,  that  even  the  most  jealous  and  imi<- 
croseopic  eye  could  not  find  in  it  the  siight^ 
est  f.berration :  this  is  the  justice  set  forth 
by  our  great  moral  Teacher  in  the  passage 
now  submitted  to  you;  and  by  which  we 
arc  told,  that  this  virtue  retoes  fellowship 
with  every  -degree  of  iniquity  that  is  per* 
ceptible ;  and  that^  were  the  very  leastaet  of 
unlaithful  ness  admitted,  she  woskl  Mk  as«f 
in  het  samtttty  she  had  been  violated^  as.  d 
in  her  character  she  had  sB8tained•aao¥e^• 
throw. 

In  the  further  pnisecution  of  this  di*' 

,  course^  let  lis*  first  attempt  to  elueidaAe*  the 
principle  of  our  text,  and  then  urge  onward 
to  its  practical  consequences— ^both  as  it  re;* 
speets  our  general  relation:  to  God^  and  as 
h  respects  the  particular  lenon  of  fulbful* 
nen  that  mtiy  be  edueed  from  it.  . 

L  The  great  principle  of  the  text  is,  that 
Jm  who  has  sinned  though  to  a  smell  amount 
in  respect  of  the  fmit  of  his  transgression-*- 
provided  he  has  done  so^  by  passing  over  a 
forbidden  limit  which  was  dtstinetiy  known 
to  him^  has  in  the  actof  doirfg  so,  incurred 
a  ful  condemnation  in  respect  of  the  prin- 
t>ipl<.  of  his  transgression.  In  one  word, 
that  the  gain  of  it  may  be  small,  while  the 
gvih  of  it. ma}*  be  great;  tbat  the  latter 


ought  not  to  be  measured  by  the  fonuer 
but  that  he  who  is  unfaithful  in  the  leas^ 
eAallJ^^ealt  with  in  respect  of  the  offencf 
he  has  given  to  God,  in  the  same  way  as 
if  he  h^d  jb^^  tu|f!^t}1iul  in  jmtch. 

The  first  reason,  which  we  would  assign 
in  vindication  pf  thisi  i3,  that  by  a  small  act 
or  i(\iu$tiQe,  the  line  which  si^paratcs  the 
right  from  the  wrong  is  just  as  efiectually 
broken. over  as  by  a.  great  act  of  injustice. 
There  is  a  teodency  in  gross  and  ccirporeal 
man  to  rate  the  criminality  of  injustice  by 
theamountiof  its  appropriations'— to  reduce 
it  to  a  eomputatian  of  weight  and  nieasure^-i 
to  count  the  man  who  has  gained  a  double 
sum  by  his.  die^onesty,  to  be  doubly  more 
dishonest  than  his  neighbour — to  make  it 
an  aflhir  of  product  rather  than  of  princi- 
ple ^  and  thus  to  weigh  the  morality  oi  a 
character  in  the  same  arithmetical  balahce 
with,  number  or  with  magnitude.  Now, 
this  is  iMt  the  rule  of  caicuktion  on  which 
our  SavuNHr  has  proceeded  in  the  text.  He 
speaks  to  the  man  who  is  only  half  an  inch 
within  the  limit  of  forbidden  ground,  in  the 
very  saiae  terms <by  which  headdrestses  the 
man  who  has  maoe  the  furthest  and  the 
largest  incursiotta  upon  it.  It  is  true,  thai 
he  18  only  a  little  way  upon  the  wrong  side 
of  the  line  of  demarcation.  But  why  is  he 
upon  it  at  all  ?  It  was  in  the  act  of  croas- 
hig  that  line,  and  not  in  the  act  of  going 
onwards  after  he  had  crossed  it — it  was 
then  that  the  contest  between  right  and 
wrong  was  entered  upon,  and  then  it  was 
decided.  That  was  the  instant  of  time  at 
which  jwinoiple  struek  her  surrender.  The 
gpreat  pull  which  the  man  had  to  make,  was 
ia  the  act  of  overleaping  the  fence  of  sepa- 
ration ;  and  aAer  thftt  was  done,  justice  had 
no  other  barrier  by  which  to  obstruct  his 
progress  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  field 
which  "ebe  had  interdicted.  .  Hiere  might 
bci  barriers  of  a  difierent  description.  There 
mi^ht  -be  still  a. revolting  of  humanity 
against  4he'sufirering8  that  would  be  inflictea 
by  .Vfeaot  .of  larger  fraud  or  depredation. 
I^iere' might  boa  dvead  of  exposure,  if  the 
dishonesty  should  so  swell,  in  point  of 
amount,  a^'to.  hecoroe  m^re  noticeable. 
These  might,  after  tl^  absolute  limit  be- 
tween justice  and  injustice  is  broken,  be  an- 
other lUnit  against  the  extending  of  a  man^s 
eneroeehm^ts)  itk  a  terror  of  discovery, 
or  in  a<  sense,  of  interest,  or  even  in  the  rcr 
lenti«g9ofa  kindly  or  a  coropimctious  feel^ 
ing  towards  him  who  is  the  victim  of  io- 
jiHtiea.  But  this  is  not  the  limit  with 
which  the  quesUon  of  Sf  man's  truth,  or  a 
nan's  honesty,  has  to  do.  These  have  al- 
ready been  given  up.  He  may  only  be  a 
little  WAy  within  the  margin  of  the  unlaw- 
ful territory^  but  still  he  is  upon  it  ^  and  the 
.God  who  nnds  him  there  will  reckon  with 
him,  and  deal  with  him  accordingly.  Otho 
principles  and  other  considerations,  mai 
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wstrain  hn  progrMB  to  the  very  heart  o£ 
the  territory,  but  justioe  isfiotone  o(  them^ 
Thif  he  deliberatelj-fltiiig'away  from^Uoij 
at  that  moment  when  he  pcasecdtheliAe  o£ 
circumvnliattoD;  and^  thongKinthe^Beighi 
bonrhood  of  that  liiie.'he«n]ay^hotef  alt  his 
days  at  the  petty  workiif;pi<riHllgtailfi^pii»» 
kniiipg  8uon  (regmflnta  w.^e-^mafiils^oimv 
thouigh  he  may  nevar^entufflbiiiitetf'ioa 
filaoe  of  mbre  daring-  )or  di^nguiahed  atro^ 
eity,  God  sees  of  hkn,  that,  an  it9*|»ect  €iaF(tba 
prinruple  of  jastide,  aft  la^t^  thaife  mua  altcir 
Unhingeinent  And  tbnart^  ia^^ti^tiHietSat 
Tf  our,  who  knavr  what  was  in  jnan^Kadn^oi 
therefore;  knewail  iba  spiingaiof  abat  lii^ 
ral  niaehmery  by  whJek-^  he  >ia  ntmMd^ 
pronounces  of  Kim  who  was  .tnfaithM.m 
the  least,  that  he  was  atilahhf nl  ^aAso  ^4a 

After  thearaasition  ito  &u^H»fiifike^  tha 
progress  ^ill  follow,  of  \ccMirset<^)iul^ as  ap» 
^ommity  inrites,  and' justi  aai  «inwiaslaiiQes 
i&ai^e  it  safe  and  -praoticablei  (>Foi^«l«i»1lot 
with  jii»4iioe  as  it  is  withig«nen>$iiy)>ia«d 
some  :of  tthe  other  viniiesuE  Tbeye  jstdMH 
the  sameffhduation  m  thi»  fonner  aa«4he»0 
is  in  the  latter.  TJM  man  wh^  alheraiiv 
cumstanoes  being  equals  giyes  ai«ay<«  doDr 
hie  Bum  in  charity,  may,  WBiih  aftopepro^ 
priety  be  redkondd  doubly  moro'geiiafous 
than  his  neighbowf;  than  the' nBaQ'-YV^M^ 
with  the  same' equality-  o§  cifsumstaaeai^ 
only  rentuves  on  half  the  extant  i>f  fmudUr 
lency,  can  be  reckoued  cx^y  K«ne  ihaif  as 
unjust  as  his^neighbour.  Saoh*  ha*  broken 
a  clear  line  of  demancatioa.  Eaeh  haatraa^- 
gressed  a  distiiuH  and  vialbieiimit  which  he 
knew  to  be  forbiddaik  Eaehibas  knowingly 
forced  a  passage-  beyond  :hi0  neig^bow's 
land-mark — and  that  is  the  plaoe  t  w(here 
lustice  has  laid  >thomaiB  itbfco'Df  her  iniap- 
dict  As  idrespeota  the  nuUerM^i  «ijua- 
tice,  the  i^nestioft  levelwas  itself  iiito*a«eve 
oomputation'of  quantity,  <>  Aa^-ittespeols 
the  TMrale  of  injwiticef  the  <GOQiputation  is 
upon  Other  principles. ;  < It  is  upon* the  latter 
that  our  SavioUr  ptonounoes  hiQiaelf.  •  And 
he  gives ais  to  understand,  thatatveryihufla- 
ble  degree  of  the  former  n^iy  indicate  the 
latter  in  all  its  atrocity.  H^iitaiids  on  4be 
breach  between  the  lawful-and  ihewlaw- 
lbi ;  and  he  tells  as«  Uiat  the  saanwhoai^ 
fters  by  a  single  footstep  oo  IhO'  forbldde* 
ground,  immediately  gafthais  upon  his  per- 
sa« the. full  hueand  eharacter-ofguiltiaeal. 
Ha  admits  no  extenaatioD  of  Ibolessc^aots 
of  dishonesty.  He  does 'net  mafce  n^ 
pass  into  wrong,>by  a- gradual  Indtingof 
the ' one  into  the  other. '  lie doaaaat  thus 
obliterate  -  the  disClaeiions  'Of  •  •  morality* 
There  is  ao-  shading  off  at  the  margin  c^ 
|uilt,  but  a  elear  and  vigorous  deliBeatiOii. 
It  is  not  by  a  gentle  transitioR  thai*  a  man 
steps  over  from  honesty  to  dishonesty. 
There  is  between  ihem  *  a  .wall  rising  up 
.nto  heaven;  and  the  high  authority  of 


heaven  must  beatormed  en.  one  in^of 
entrance  ca»  be  made  into  tiie' region  of 
miouity .  "jThe  morality  of  the  Saviour  nevei 
leads  him  lo  gloss  'Ower  the  begtaftings  of  • 
eriae.  His  c^eet  aver  is^  as-  in  the  text .  be* 
iweus^.tOtfoititfy  the*  limit)  to  cast  a  ram- 
psdrt«of  exahision'ttrDaiidithe  whale  territory 
o£  gxiiit^-a«d  to  :rear  jt  beiare  ;the  eye  ^ 
m^ifi  auah  cbaraeters  of  strength  and  sa* 
aredoestiraa  ehoaU:0Mike:  them  foel  that  H 
isimpreguable. 

. '  lUia « seeoddr  *  seasany  why  he  'Who  •is'UA- 
failhfBl  m  the  -least  i  ihas  inoureed  'the  hqb^ 
danmalianof'hink^wbetiauBfaitiilal  in-much^ 
iSi^haltlWa-litttonesa  oCtha  gajuvaoi  farlrom 
ginngiftriittleaesstoiha  guilt,  is  in.iaot:a 
aivsmnBtaoaeof  aggravation.  Thete is  iusi 
tbiaiiUMaiieew  I  He  who  haseommittediQ^ 
jHstiatedbr.lhi^aaheof  a' less  advantage^  hat* 
daiiieti)^o»4ha- jnipulse  of  a  less  teaiptatiott* 
4to  lias<p^rle4  wirihthiatenesty  at-aa  infe^ 
fio$  iNrlee)r'9id.4flii8  eveuOAstanee  may  go 
sartt<^ie^iiaUfi0  4h0>esttfl9B|e)  aa  to  bring  it 
vmryimuohftA-^enetwith  Ahe  delivaranoa,  m 
timif^^  ana  gnsat  Teaoher  of  righteous- 
aesa.  The  hmitatiott  hetweeikigood  and 
^a  stood  as'4isl4iietiy  before  the  notice  of 
the  small  aaof  the  gtieat  depredator ;  and 
he  has' just  •made as  diseot  a^ontraventioo 
tor.the  first  reason,  when  he  passed  ovet 
apoit  therfWffoog'  aide  of  it  And  he  may 
have)  made  IMe  of  gain  by  the  enterprise, 
but  this  deea*ROt  allay  tiie  guilt  of  it.  Nay, 
ty^<  the  second  reason,  this  may  serve  to  ag* 
gmratethe<.vralh  of  the  Divinity  against 
hiaa.  It  proves  how  small  the  price  is  which 
he  sets  upon  his  eternity,  and  how  cheaply 
he  oanbiogain  thefavourof  God  away  from 
him^  attd  lu>w  low  he  rates  the  good  of  an 
inheiitanee  with*  hini,  and  for  what  a  trifle 
hetean  dispose  of  all  interest  in  his  kingdom 
iwd'  in  'his  promises.  The  vary  circum- 
staaoer  which  gives  to  his  character  a  milder 
IsansgnKMion  in  the  e>esof  the  world 
fflsJces  it'  more  odious  in  the  judgment  of 
the  saactuary.  The  more  paltry  it  is  in 
sespeotof  ]wofit,the  mora  profane  it  may 
be  in  -reapeet  of  principle.  It  likens  him 
the  more  to  profane  fisau,  who  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. ,  And  thus 
itiS)  indeed,)  moat  woftil  to  think  of  such 
a  senseless  and  alieanted  world ;  and  how 
heedlessly  the -men  oU  it  are  posting  their 
ialatuateii  way  to.  destructian ;  and  how, 
for  aa  little  gain  as  might  serve  them  a  day, 
4hey  are  eoBtracting  as  much  guilt  aa  will 
puia  them  for  ever;  and  are  profoundly 
asle^Jn  the  midst  of. such  designs  and 
aoeh  deinga}  as  will  form  the  valid  mate* 
rials  of  their  antiie  and  everlasting  con- 
demnation. 

It  is  with  argument  such  aa  this  that  w^ 
would  try  to  strike  conviction  amoi^  a 
vefv  numerous  elass  of  oiiendere  in  society 
—those  who,  in  the  various  departments 
of  trust,  or  sarviee^  or  agencyi  are  ever.pnsa 
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tiflng  in  littles,  at  the  work  of  secret  appro* 
priation— those  whose  hands  are  in  a  stale 
of  constant  defilement  bv  the  putting  of 
them  forth  to  that  wnich  they  ought  to 
touch  not,  and  taste  not,  and  handle  not-* 
those  VI  ho  silently  number  s  eh  pHferments 
as  can  pass  unnoticed  among  the  perqni* 
sites  of  their  office ;  and  who,  by  an  ezeesi 
in  their  charges,  just  so  slight  as  to  escape 
detection — or  by  a  habit  of  purloiniog,  Just 
so  restrained  as  to  elude  discovery,  have 
both  a  consdenoe  very  much  at  ease  in 
their  own  bosoms,  and  a  credit  very  fair, 
and  very  entire,  among  their  acquaintances 
around  thenk  Tliey  grossly  count  upon 
the  smallness  of  their  iramfreMioa.  but 
they  are  Just  going  in  a  small  way  to  Isril. 
They  would  recoil  with  violent  dislike  from 
the  act  of  a  midnight  depredator.  It  is  Just 
because  terrors,  and  trials^  and  executions, 
have  thrown  around  it  the  pomp  and  the 
circumstance  of  guilt.  But  at  another  bar, 
and  on  a  day  of  more  dreadlhl  scdeinnity, 
their  guilt  will  be  made  to  stand  out  in  its 
essential  characters,  and  their  condemna- 
tion will  be  pronounced  from  the  lips  of 
Him  who  judgeth  righteously.  They  Mi 
that  they  have  incurKd  no  outrageous  for* 
feiture  of  character  among  men,  and  this 
instils  a  treacherous  complacency  into 
their  own'hearts.  But  the  piercing  e3re  of 
Him  who  looketh  down  nrom  heaven  is 
upon  the  reality  of  the  question ;  and  He 
who  ponders  the  secrets  of  eveiy  bosom, 
can  perceive,  that  the  man  who  recoils  only 
from  such  a  degree  of  injustice  as  is  noto^ 
rious,  may  have  no  justice  whatever  in  his 
character.  He  may  have  a  sense  of  repu- 
tation. He  may  have  the  fear  of  detection 
and  disgrace.  He  may  feel  a  revolt  in  his 
constitution  against'  the  mairnitude  of  a 
gross  and  glaring  violation.  He  may  erven 
diare  in  all  the  feelings  and  principles  of 
that  conventional  kind  of  morality  which 
obtains  in  his  neighbourhood.  But,  of  that 
principle  which  is  surrendered  by  the  least 
act  of  unfaithfulness,  he  has  no  share  what- 
ever. He  perceives  no  overawing  sacred- 
ness  in  that  boundary  which  separates  the 
right  from  the  wrong.  If  he  only  keep 
decently  near,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  him  whether  ho  be  on  this  or  on  that 
side  of  it  He  can  be  unfaithful  in  that 
which  is  least  Tiiere  may  be  other  prin- 
ciples, and  other  considerations  to  restnin 
him ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  it  is  not  now  the 
principle  ofjustice  which  restrains  him  from 
being  unfaithful  in  much.— This  is  given 
up;  and,  through  a  blindness  to  the  great 
and  important  principle  of  our  text,  this 
virtue  may,  in  its  essential  character,  be  as 
food  as  banished  from  the  world.  All  its 
protections  may  be  utterly  overthrown. 
The  line  of  defence  is  eflhced  by  which  it 
ought  to  have  been  firmly  and  scrupulously 
guarded.     The  sign-posts  of  bitimatkm, 


which  ought  to  warn  and  to  scare  away,  art 
planted  atong  the  barrier ;  and  when,  in  de- 
fiance to  them,  the  barrier  is  broken,  maii 
will  not  be  clieeked  by  any  sense  of  honesty 
at  least,  from  expatiating  over  the  whole 
of  the  forbidden  territory.  And  thus  may 
we  gattier  from  the  countless  peccadillott 
whidi  are  so  current  m  the  various  depart- 
ments of  trade,  and  service,  and  agency— 
from  the  secret  freedoms  in  which  many  d6 
mdulge,  without  one  remonstrance  from 
their  own  heart — from  tlie  petty  inroads 
that  are  daily  practised  on  the  confines  of 
justice,  by  which  its  line  of  demarcation  is 
trodden  under  foot,  and  it  has  lost  the  mo- 
ral dlfltinctneas,  and  the  moral  charm,  that 
Aould  have  ke|it  it  unviolate — from  the  ex- 
ceeding multitude  of  such  offisnces  as  arp 
frivolous  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  theiii. 
but  most  fearfully  important  in  respect  or 
the  principle  in  which  they  originate — 
fttym  the  wofU  amount  of  that  unseen  uid 
unrecorded  guih  which  escapes  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  human  law,  but  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  touchstone  in  our  text,  may 
be  made  to  stand  out  in  characters  of  se- 
verest eondemnation — from  instances,  too 
numerous  to  repeat,  but  certainly  too  ob- 
vious to  be  missed,  even  by  the  observation 
of  charity,  may  we  gather  the  frailty  of 
human  principle,  and  the  virulence  of  that 
moral  poison,  which  is  now  in  such  full 
circulation  to  taint  and  to  adulterate  the 
character  of  our  species. 

Before  finishing  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  may  observe,  that  it  is  with  this,  as 
witn  many  other  phenomena  of  the  hitman 
character,  that  we  are  not  long  in  con- 
templation upon  it,  without  coming  in  sight 
of  that  great  characteristic  of  fallen  mifi, 
which  .meets  and  fbroes  itself  ui>on  us  in 
every  view  thatwe  take  of  him— even  the 
great  moral  disease  of  ungodliness.  It  is 
at  the  precise  limit  between  the  right  and 
the  wrong  that  the- flaming  sword  of  God's 
law  is  placed.  It  is  there  that  "  Thus  satth 
the  Lord"  presents  itself,  in  legible  charac- 
ters, to  our  view.  It  is  there  where  the  ope- 
ration of  his  commandment  begins ;  and 
not  at  any  of  those  higher  gradations,  where 
a  man's  dishonesty^  first  appals  himself  by 
die  chance  of  its  detection,  or  appals  others 
by  the  misdiief  and  insecurity  which  it 
brings  upon  social  life.  An  extensive 
fraud  upon  the  revenue,  for  example,  nn- 
popular  as  this  branch  of  Justice  is,  wqnld 
bring  a  man  down  fh>m  his  place  of  emi- 
nence and  credit  in  mercantile  society. 
That  petty  fnitd  which  is  associated  with 
so  many  of  those  smaller  payments,  where 
a  lie  in  the  written  acknowledgment  is  both 
given  and  accepted,  as  a  way  of  escape  from 
the  legal  imposition,  circulates  at  large 
among  the  members  of  the  great  tradmg 
community.  In  the  former,  and  in  all  the 
greater  cases  of  injustice,  there  is  a  humar 
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restraint  nnd  a  human  terror,  in  operation. 
Tliere  is  iisgrace  and  civil  punishment,  to 
scare  away.  There  are  all  the  sanctions 
of  that  conventional  morality  which  is  sus- 
pended on  the  fear  of  man,  and  the  opinion 
of  man ;  and  which,  without  so  much  as 
the  recognition  of  a  God,  would  naturally 
point  its  armour  agamst  every  outrage  that 
could  sensibly  disturb  the  securities  and  the 
rights  of  human  society.  But  so  long  as 
the  disturbance  is  not  sensible — so  long  as 
the  injustice  keeps  within  the  limits  of 
smallness  and  secrecy — so  long  as  it  is  safe 
for  ihe  individual  to  practise  it,  and,  borne 
along  on  the  tide  of  general  example  and 
connivance,  he  has  nothing  to  *  restrain 
him  but  that  distinct  and  inflexible  word  of 
God,  which  proscribes  all  unfaithfulness, 
and  admits  of  it  in  no  degrees,  and  no  modi- 
fications—then, let  the  almost  universal 
sleep  of  conscience  attest,  how  little  of  God 
there  is  in  the  virtue  of  this  world ;  and 
how  much  the  peace  and  the  protection  of 
society  are  owing  to  such  moralittet,  as 
the  mere  selfishness  of  man  would  lead 
him  to  ordain,  even  in  a  community  of 
atheist*. 

II.  Let  us  now  attempt  to  uni^d  a  few 
Of  the  practical  consequences  that  may  be 
drawn  from  the  principle  of  the  text,  both 
in  respect  to  our  general  relation  with  C»od. 
and  in  respect  to  the  particular  lesson  or 
faithfulness  which  may  be  educed  (Vom  it 

1.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  possible 
illustration  of  our  argument,  than  the  very 
first  act  of  retribution  that  occurred  in  the 
history  of  our  species,  "  And  God  said  unto 
Adam,  Of  the  tree  of  the  iHiowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  For  in 
the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die.  But  the  woman  took  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto 
her  husband  with  her,  and  He  did  eat" 

What  is  it  that  invests  the  eating  of  a  aoll^ 
tary  apple  with  a  ^itdeur  so  momentous? 
How  came  an  action  in  itself  so  mhrate,  to 
be  the  germ  of  such  mighty  consequences  ? 
How  are  we  to  understand  that  our  first 
parents,  by  the  doing  of  a  dingle  instant^  not 
only  brought  death  upon  themselves,  but 
shed  this  bi^  and  baleful  disaster  over  all 
their  posterity?  We  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  all  these  questions,  btit  we  may  at 
least  learn,  wiiut  a  thing  of  danger  it  is, 
under  the  government  of  a  holy  and  inflexl- 
ole.Godjto  tamper  with  the  limits  of  obe- 
dience. By  the  eating  of  that  apple,  a  clear 
requirement  was  broken,  and  a  distinct 
transition  was  made  from  loyalty  to  rebel- 
lion, and  an  entrance  was  ejected  into  the 
region  of  sin— and  thus  did  this  one  act 
serve  like  the  opening  of  a  gate  for  a  torrent 
of  mighty  mischief;  and  if  tho  act  itadf  was 
a  trifie,  it  just  went  to  aggravate  its  guilt — 
thatt  for  such  a  trifle,  the  authority  of  God 
ould  be  despised  and  trampled  on.    At  all 


events,  his  attribute  of  truth  stood  coromitt 
ted  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  threatening;  ani| 
the  very  insignificancy  of  the  deed,  which 
provoked  the  execution  of  it,  gives  a  sub- 
limer  character  to  the  certainty  of  the  fulfil- 
ment    We  luiow  how  much  this  trait,  in 
the  dealings  of  God  with  man,  has  been  th« 
jeer  of  inndelity.    But  in  all  tliis  rldicul^ 
there  is  truly  nothing  else  than  the  gross- 
ness  of  materialism.    Had  Adam,  instead  of 
plucking  one  single  appile  from  the  forlud* 
den  tree,  been  armed  with  the  power  oT  a 
malignant  spirit,  and  spread  a  wanton  havoc 
over  the  face  of  paradise,  and  spoiled  Iha 
garden  of  its  lovebness,  and  been  able  to  mar 
and  to  deform  the  whole  of  that  terrestrial 
creation  over  which  God  had  so  recently  re- 
joiced-^the  punishment  he  sustained  would 
have  looked  to  these  arithmetical  moralists, 
a  more  adequate  retnm  for  the  offence  or 
which  he  had  been  guilty.    They  cannot 
^ee  how  the  moral  lesson  rises  in  greatness, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  humility  of  the  ma- 
terial accompaniments — and  how  it  wraps  « 
subiimer  i^ory  around  the  holiness  of  tbs 
Godhead — and  how  from  the  transaction, 
such  as  it  is,  the  conclusion  cometh  forth 
more  nakedly,  and,  therefore,  more  imprea* 
sively,  that  it  is  an  evil  and  a  bitter  thing  to 
sin  against  the  Lawgiver.    God  said,  "  Lst 
there  oe  light,  and  it  was  light  f  and  it  has 
ever  becsn  regarded  as  a  sublime  token  o^ 
the  Deity,  that,  from  an  utterance  so  simpk^ 
an  accomplishment  so  quick  and  so  mag- 
nificent should  have  followed.    God  said, 
**That  he  who  eateth  of  the  tree  in  tha 
midst  of  the  garden  should  die."    It  appean 
indeed,  but  a  little  thing;  that  one  should 
put  forth  his  hand  to  an  apple  and  taste  of 
it    But  a  sajring  of  God  was  involved  in 
the  matter— and  heaven  and  earth  must  paoi 
away,  ere  a  saying  of  his  can  pass  away ; 
and  so  the  apple  bmame  decisive  of  the  fata 
of  a  world ;  and,  out  of  the  very  scantiness 
of  the  occasion,  did  there  emerge  a  subiimer 
display  of  truth  and  of  holiness.   The  be* 
ginning  of  the  worid  was,  indeed,  the  period 
of  great  nanifestations  of  the  Godhead ;  and 
they  all  seem  to  accord,  in  style  and  cha- 
racter, with  each  other ;  and  in  that  very 
history,  which  has  called  forth  the  profana 
and  unthinkinff  levity  of  many  a  scorner 
may  we  behold  as  much  of  the  majesty  of 
principle,  as  in  the  creation  of  light,  we  ba- 
hold  of  the  mi^esty  of  power. 

But  this  history  furnishes  the  materialf 
of  a  contemplation  still  more  practical.  U^ 
for  this  one  oflence,  Adam  and  his  posterity 
have  been  so  visited — if  so  rigorously  and 
so  infleziUy  precise  be  the  spirit  of  Gc  d's 
administration^^  under  the  economy  of 
heaven,  sin,  even  in  the  very  humblest  of 
its  exhibitions,  be  the  object  of  an  intoler^ 
ance  so  jealous  and  so  unrelenting— if  the 
Deity  be  such  as  this  transaction  manifests 
him  lo  be,  disdainful  of  fellowship  even  witk 
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rile  Tery  least  iniquity,  nnd  dreadful  in  the 
dertainty  of  all  his  acoDrnpiishments  against 
I — if,  for  a  single  tranaipreasion,  all  the 
promise  and  all  the  Mioity  of  paradise  had 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the  •wretched  atSeo» 
ders  had  to  be  turned  abroad  upon  a  i¥orld, 
now  changed  bj  the  cane  into  a  wilder- 
Bess,  and  their  secure  and  lovely  home  of 
innocence  behooved  to-  be  abandoned,  and 
to  keep  them  out,  a  flaming  sword  had  to 
torn  every  way,  and  guard  Uieir  reacoessto 
thd  bowers  of  immortalhy^f  sin  be  so  very 
hateful  in  the  eye  of  unspotted  bokuiiessy 
that,  on  its  very  first  act,  and  first  appear-- 
ance,  the  wonted  communion^  between  hea- 
ven and  earth  was  interdieted'^if  that  was 
the  time  at  which  Glod  looked  on  our  ape- 
xes with  an  altered  oountenanoe,  and  one 
deed  of  disobedience  proved  so  terribly  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  and  history  of  a  world*-r 
what  should  each  individual  amongst  us 
think  of  his  own  danger,  whose  life  has 
been  one  continued  hai^t  of  disobedience? 
If  we  be  still  in  the  hands  of  that  God  who 
taid  so  fell  a  condemnation  on  this  one 
transgression,  let  us  jast  think  of  our  many 
transgressions,  and  that  every  hour  we  live 
multiplies  the  account  of  them ;  and  that, 
however  they  may  vanish  from  our  own 
remembrance,  they  are  still  alive  in  the 
records  of  a  judge  whose  eye  and  whose 
memory  never  fail  him.  Let  us  transfer  the 
lesson  we  have  gotten  of  heaven%  jurispru- 
denee  from  the  case  of  oar  first  parenls  to 
our  own  case.  Let  us  compare  our  lives 
With  the  law  of  Qod,  and  we  shall  find  that 
our  sins  are  past  reckoning.  Let  us  take 
account  of  the  habitual  posture  of  our  souls, 
as  a  posture  of  disKke  for  the  things  that 
are  above,  and  we  shall  find  that  our 
thoughts  and  our  desires  are  •ever  running 
ki  one  cnrrent  of  sinfulness.  Let  us  just 
make  the  computation  how  often  we  fail  in 
^e  bidden  charity,  and  the  bidden  godli* 
Besi^  and  the  bidden  long  snflfering---all  as 
clearly  bidden  as  the  duty  that  was  laid  on 
our  first  parents — and  we  shall  find,  that  we 
are  borne  down  under  a  mountain  of  ini- 
quity; that,  in  the  language  of  the  Paalmist, 
our  transgressions  have  gone  over  our 
heads,  and,  as  a  heavy  burden,  are  too 
heavy  for  us;  and  if  we  be  indeed  under 
file  government  of  Him  who  foHowed  up 
the  ofience  of  the  stolen  apple  by  so  dread- 
fill  a  chastisement,  then  is  wrath  gone  out 
unto  the  uttermost  against  every  one  of  us. 
-^There  is  something  in  the  history  of  that 
apple  which  might  be  brought  specially  to 
bear  on  the  case  of  those  small  sinners  who 

Sractise  in  secret  at  the  work  of  their  petty 
epredalions.  But  it  also  carries  in  it  a 
gritii  and  a  universal  moral.  It  tells  us  that 
no  sin  is  small.  It  serves  a  general  purpose 

of  conviction,  ft  holds  out  a  most  alarming  to  stand  any  longer  on  a  ground,  where,  if 
disclosure  of  the  charge  that  Is  against  us ;  he  remain,  the  fierceness  of  a  consuming 
and  makes  it  manifest  to  the  conscience  of  i  fire  is  so  sure  to  overtake  hin>  /   The  ri^ 


him  who  is  awakened  thereby,  that,  unless 
God  himself  point  out  a  way  of  escape,  we 
are  indeed  most  hopelessly  sunk  m  con 
demnation.  And,  seeing  that  such  wrath 
went  out  from  the  sanctuary  of  this  un- 
changeable God^  on  the  one  ofience  of  oui 
firat  parents.  It  .rresistibly  follows,  that  ii 
we,  manifold  in^ilt,  take  not  ourselves  to 
his  appointed  way  of  reconciliation — if  we 
refuse  the  overtures  of  Him,  who  then  so 
visited  the  one  ofience  tli rough  whidi  all 
are  dead,*  but  is  now  laying  before  us  all 
that  free  gift,  which  is  of  .many  ofiencea 
unto  justification— in  other  words,  if  wc 
will  not  enter  into' peace  through  the  of- 
fered Mediator,  how  much  greater  must  be 
the  wrath  that  abideth  on  us  ? 

Now,  let  the  sinner  have  his  conscience 
schooled  by  such  a  contemplation,  and 
there  will  be  no  re-st  whatever  for  his  soul 
till  he  find  it  in  the  Saviour.  Let  him  only 
learn,  from  the  dealings  of  God  with  the 
first  Adam,  what  a  God  of  holiness  be  him- 
iself  has  to  deal  with ;  and  let  him  further 
learn,  from  the  history  of  the  second  Adam, 
that  to  manifest  himself  as  a  God  of  love, 
another  righteousness  had  to  be  brought  in, 
in  place  of  that  from  which  man  had  fallen 
so  utterly  away.  There  was  a  faultless 
obedience  rendered  by  Him,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  he  fulfilled  all  righteousness. 
Tliere  was  a  magnifying  of  the  law  by  one 
m  human  form,  who  up  to  the  last  jot  and 
tittle  of  it,  acquitted  hiniself  of  all  its  obli* 
gations.  There  was  a  pure,  and  lofty,  and 
undefiled  patli,  trodden  by  a  holy  and 
harmless  Being,  who  gave  not  up  his  work 
upon  earth,  till  ere  he  left  it,  he  could  cry 
out,  that  it  was  finished;  and  so  had 
wroug[ht  out  for  us  a  perfect  righteousness. 
Now,  it  forms  the  most  prominent  annim- 
ciation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  re- 
ward of  this  righteousness  is  ofiered  unto 
att— -so  that  there  is  not  one  of  us  who  is 
not  put  by  the  gospel  upon  the  alternative 
of  being  either  tried  by  our  own  merits,  o* 
treated  according  to  the  merits  of  Him  who 
became  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew  no  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him.  Let  the  sinner  just  look 
unto  himself,  and  look  unto  the  Saviour. 
Let  him  advert  not  to  his  one,  but  to  his 
many  ofienoes ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  sight 
of  a  God,  who,  but  for  one  so  slight  and  so 
insignificuuit  in  respect  of  the  outward  de- 
scription, as  the  eating  of  a  forbidden  ap- 
ple, threw  off  a  world  mto  banislynent,  and 
entailed  a  sentence  of  death  upon  all  its 
ffeneration&  Let  him  learn  from  this,  that 
lor  sin,  even  m  its  humblest  degrees,  there 
exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  Godhead  no 
toleration;  and  how  shall  he  dare,  with  the 
degree  and  the  frequency  of  his  own  sin, 
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teoiisDecis  of  Christ  is  without  a  flaw,  and 
there  be  is  invited  to  take  shelter.  Under 
Ihe  actual  regimen,  whicb  God  has  esta*- 
blished  in  our  world,  it  is  indeed  his  only 
security— his  refuge  from  the  tempest,  and 
hiding  place  from  the  storm.  The  only 
beloved  Son  offers  to  spread  his  own  tin* 
spotted  garment  as  a  protection  over  him  | 
and,  if  he  be  rightly  alive  to  the  utter  na- 
kedness of  bis  moral  and  spirituai  condition 
be  will  indeed  make  no  tarrying  till  he  be 
fo«nd  in  Christ,  and  ind  that  in  him  there 
Is  no  condemnation. 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remaiit,  that  those 
principles,  which  shut  a  man  up  unto  the 
faith,  do  not  take  flight  and  abandon  hhn, 
after  they  have  served  this  temporary  pur- 
pose. They  abide  with  him,  and'  work 
their  appropriate  influence  on  his  oharae-> 
ter,  and  serve  as  the  germ  of  a  new  mond 
creation ;  and  we  can  afterwards  detect 
their  operation  in  his  heart  and  life;* so,  that 
if  they  were  present  at  the  formation  of  a 
saving  belief,  they  are  not  \ms  unfailingly 
present  with  every  true  Christian,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  future  history,  as  the 
elements  of  a  renovated  conduct.  If  it  was 
si*usibiUty  to  the  evil  of  sin  which  helpHBd 
Uf  wean  the  man  from  himself^  and  M  him 
to  his  Saviour,  this  sensibttity  does  not  fei) 
asleep  in 'the  bosom  of  an  awakened  sinnery 
after  Christ  has  given  him  light — but  it 
grows  with  the  growth,  and  stxengtfaen^ 
with  the  strength,  of  his  Christianity.  If, 
ai  the  interesting  period  of  his  Iranflltioii 
from  nature  to  grace,  he  saw,  even  in  the 
very  least  of  his  offences,  a  deadly  provo- 
cation of  the  Lawgiver,  he  does  not  lose 
sight  of  this  consideration  in  his  future  pr«K 
gresB-^nor  does  it  barely  remain  with  hiiuj 
like  one  of  the  unproductive  notions- of  an 
inert  and  unproductive  theory.  It  gives 
rise  to  a  fearful  jealousy  in  his  heart  of  the 
least  appearance  of  evil ;  and,  with  every 
man  who  has  undergone  a  genuine  process 
of  conversion,  do  we' behold  thevorupuloas 
avoidance  of  sin,  in  i(s  most  slender,  as  wiril 
as  in  its  more  aggravated-  fbrms.  If  it  was 
^Sae  perfection  of  the  character  of  Christy 
who  felt  that  it  became  him  to  MSA  all 
righteousness,  that  offered  him  the  Urst 
solid  foundation  on  which  he  could  lean-**- 
then,  the  same  character^  which  first  drew 
his  eye  for  the  purpose  of  confidence^  stUi 
continues  to  draw  his*ey«  for  the  purpose 
of  imitation.  At  the  outset  of  fahh,  all-the 
essential  moralities  of  thongbt,  and  feeling; 
and  conviction,  are  in  play  9  nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  progress  of  a  nod  faith 
which  is  calculaled  to  throw  them  back 
a^in  into  the  dormancy  out  of  which  they 
had  arisen.  They  breik  out,  in  fact,  into 
more  flill  and  flourishing  display  on  every 
new  creature,  with  every  new  sl^  and  new 
evolution,  in  his  mental  history.  AH  the- 
principles  of  the  gospel  serve,  na  it  were,  tol 


fan  and  to  perpetuate  his  hostilit}  against 
sin ;  and  idl  the  powers  of  the  gospet  enable 
hint,  more  and  move,  to  fulfil  the  desires  of 
his  heart,  and  (o  carry  his  purposes  of  hos- 
tility into  execution.  In  the  case  of  every 
genuine  belie  very  who  walks  'not  after  the 
flesh,  bnt  after  the  spirit,  do  we  behold  a 
fulfilling  of  the  righteousness  of  the  law — a 
strenuous  avoidance  of  sm,  in  its  slightest 
possible  taint  or-  modification — a  strenuous 
pevformanoe  of  duty,  np  to  the  last  jot  and 
tittle  of  its  esacUons— *so,  that  iet  the  un^ 
true  professovs  of  the  faith  do  what  they 
will  m  the  way  of  antinomianism,  and  let 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  say  what  they  will 
atout  our  antmomiantsm,  the  real  spirit  of 
the  dispensation  under  whk:h  we  live  is 
such,  that  whosoever  diall  break  one  of  the* 
teast  of  these  conmiandmenta,  and  teach 
men  so^  is  acrouAted  the  least — whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them  is  accounted  the 
greatest 

2.  Let  us,  therefore,  urge  the  spirit  and 
the  practice  of  this  lesson  upon  your  obser- 
vation. The  place  for  the  practice  of  it 
is  the  familiar  and  week-day  scene.  The 
principle  for  the  spirit  of  it  descends  upon 
the  heart,  Arom  the  subliroest  heights,  of 
the  sanctuary  of  God.  It  is  not  vulgarizing 
Christianity  to  bring  it  down  to  the  very 
humblest  occupations  of  human  lifa  It  is, 
in  fact,  dignifying  human  life,  by  bringmg 
it  up  to  the  level  of  Christianity. 

It  may  kx>k  to  some  a  degradation  of  the* 
pulpit,  when  the  household  servant  is  told 
to  make  her  firm  stand  against  the  temp- 
tation of  open  doors,  and  secret  opportuni* 
tite;  or  when  the  confidential  agent  is  told 
to  resist  the  slightest  inclination  to  any  un- 
seen freedom  with  the  property  of  his  em- 
ployers, or  to  any  undiscoverable  excess  in 
the  barges  of  his  management ;  or  when 
the  receiver  'of  a  humble  payment  i^  told, 
that  the  tribute  which  is  due  on  every  writ- 
ten acknowledgment  ought  faithfully  to  be 
met,  and  not  fictitiously  to  be  evaded.  This 
is  not  robbing  religion  of  its  sacredness,  but 
spreading  its  saoradness  over  the  face  of 
society.  It  n  evangelizing  human  life,  by 
impregnating  its  niputest  transactk>n8  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  It  is  strengthening 
the  wall  of  partition  between  sin  and  obe- 
dience. It  is  the  teacher  of  righteousness 
taking  bis  stand  at  the  outpost  of  that  ter- 
ritory which  he  is  appointed  to  defend, 
and  warning  his  hearers  of  the  danger  that 
lies  in  a  single  footstep  of  encroachment.  It 
w  letting  them  know,  that  it  is  in  the  act  of 
stepping  over  the  limit,  that  the  sinner 
throws  the  gauntlet  of  his  defiance  against 
the  authority  of  God.  And  though  he  may 
deceive  himself  with  the  imagination  that 
his  soul  is  ^fe,  because  the  gain  of  his  in- 
jQstice  is  small,  such  is  the  God  with  whom 
he  has  to  do,  that,  if  it  be  gain  to  the  value 
of  a  single  apple,  then,  within  the  competa 
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of  SO  small  an  outward  dimension,  may  as 
much  guilt  be  enclosed  as  that  which  hath 
Drought  death  into  our  world,  and  carried  it 
iown  in  a  descending  ruin  upon  all  its 
generations. 

It  may  appear  a  very  little  thing)  when 
you  are  told  to  be  honest  in  little  matters ; 
when  the  servant  is  told  to  keep  her  hand 
from  every  one  article  about  which  there  is 
not  an  express  or  understood  allowance  on 
the  part  of  her  superiors;  when  the  dealer 
18  told  to  lop  off  the  excesses  of  that  minuter 
fraudulency,  which  is  so  currently  prac- 
tised in  the  humble  walks  of  merchandise; 
when  the  workman  is  told  to  abstain  from 
those  petty  reservations  of  the  material  of 
his  work,  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  such 
snug  and  ample  opportunity;  and  when, 
without  pronouncing  on  the  actual  extent 
of  these  transgressions,  all  are  told  to  be 
faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  else,  if  there 
be  truth  in  our  text,  they  incur  the  suilt  of 
being  unfaithful  in  much.  It  may  be  thought, 
thai  because  such  dishonesties  as  these  are 
scarcely  noticeable,  they  are  therefore  not 
worthy  of  notice.  But  it  is  just  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  being  un noticeable  by  the 
kuiQan  eye,  that  it  is  religious  to  refrain 
from  them.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  It 
will  be  seen,  whether  the  controul  of  the 
omniscience  of  Qod  makes  up  for  the  con- 
troul of  human  observation — in  which  the 
sentiment,  that  thou  God  seest  me,  should 
carry  a  preponderance  through  aU  the  secret 
places  of  a  man's  history — in  which,  when 
every  earthly  check  of  an  earthly  morality 
is  withdrawn,  it  should  be  felt,  that  the  eye 
of  God  is  upon  him,  and  that  the  judgment 
of  God  is  in  reserve  for  him.  To  him  who 
is  gifled  with  a  true  discernment  of  these 
matters,  will  it  appear,  that  often,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  smallness  of  the  doinss,  is  the 
sacredness  of  that  principle  which  causes 
them  to  be  done  with  integrity ;  that  honesty, 
in  little  transactions,  bears  upon  it  more  of 
the  aspect  of  holiness,  than  honesty  in  great 
ones ;  that  the  man  of  deep^  sensibility  to 
the  obligations  of  the  law,  is  he  who  feels 
the  quickening  of  moral  alarm  at  its  slightest 
violations;  that,  in  the  morality  of  grains 
and  of  scruples,  there  may  be  a  greater  ten-' 
derness  of  conscience,  and  a  more  heaven- 
born  sanctity,  than  in  that  larger  morality 
which  flashes  broadly  and  obsm^ably  upon 
the  world ; — ^and  that  thus^  in  the  feithful- 
ness  of  the  household  maid,  or  of  the  ap- 
pi  entice  boy,  there  may  be  the  presence  of 
a  truer  principle  than  there  is  in  the  more 
conspicuous  transactions  of  human  business 
— ^what  they  do,  being  done,  not  with  eye- 
service— what  they  do,  being  done  unto  the 
Lord. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  nobleness 
of  condition  is  not  essential  as  a  school  for 
nobleness  of  character ;  nor  does  man  require 
to  be  high  in  office,  ere  he^anjgBther  around 


his  person  the  worth  and  the  lustre  of  a  hirii 
minded  integrity*  It  is  delightful  to  think, 
that  humble  life  may  be  just  as  rich  in  mora] 
grace,  and  moral  grandeur,  as  the  loftier 
places  of  society ;  that  as  true  a  dignity  of 
principle  may  be  earned  by  him  who  in 
homeliest  drudgery,  plies  his  conscientious 
tariCy  as  by  him  who  stands  entrusted  with 
the  fortunes  of  an  empire ;  that  the  poorest 
menial  in  the  land,  who  can  lift  a  hand  nn- 
soiled  by  the  pilfer ments  that  are  within  his 
reach,  may  have  achieved  a  victory  oi'er 
temptation,  to  the  full  as  honourable  as  the 
proudest  patriot  can  boast,  who  has  spumed 
the  bribery  of  courts  away  from  him.  It  is 
cheering  to  know,  from  the  heavenly  jnds^ 
himself^  that  be  who  is  faithful  in  the  l^t,  is 
fiuthful  also  in  much ;  and  that  thus,  among 
the  labours  of  the  Held  and  of  the  work-shop,  ^ 
it  is  possible  for  the  peasant  to  be  as  briffht ' 
in  honour  as  the  peer,  and  have  the  chivalry 
of  as  much  truth  and  virtue  to  adorn  him. 

And,  as  this  lesson  is  not  little  in  respect 
of  principle,  sq  neither  is  it  little  in  respect 
of  influence  on  the  order  and  well-being  of 
human  society.  He  who  is  unjust  in  the 
least,  is,  in  respect  of  guilt,  unjust  also  in 
much.  And  to  reverse  this  proposition,  as  it 
is  done  in  the  first  clause  of  our  text — he 
who  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is,  in 
respect  both  of  righteous  principle  and  of 
actual  observation,  faithful  also  in  much. 
Who  is  the  man  to  whom  I  would  most 
readily  confide  the  whole  of  my  property  ? 
He  who  would  most* disdain  to  put  forth  an 
injurious  hand  on  a  single  farthing  of  it 
Who  is  the  man  from  whom  I  would  have 
the  least  dread  of  any  unrighteous  encroadi- 
ment  ?  He,  all  the  delicacies  of  Whose  prin- 
ciple are  awakened,  when  he  comes  within 
s^ht  of  the  limit  which  separates  the  region 
of  justice  from  the  region  of  injustice.  Who  " 
is  the  man  whom  we  shall  never  find  among 
the  greater  degrees  of  iniquity  ?  He  who 
shrinks  with  sacred  abhorrence  from  the 
lesser  degrees  of  it.  It  is  a  true,  though  a 
homely  maxim  of  economy,  that  if  we  take 
care  of  our  small  su.  ns,  our  great  sums  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  And,  to  pass  from 
oar  own  things  to  the  things  of  otners,  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  if  principle  should  lead  us 
all  to  maintain  the  care  of  strictest  honesty 
over  our  neighbour's  pennies,  then  will  hia 
pounds  lie  secure  from  the  grasp  of  injustice^ 
behind  the  barrier  of  a  moral  impossibility. 
This  lesson,  if  carried  into  effect  among  you^ 
would  so  strengthen  all  the  ramparts  of  Sfr- 
curity  between  man  and  man,  as  to  mako 
them  utterly  impassable;  and  tlierefore, 
while,  in  the  matter  of  it,  it  may  look,  in 
one  view,  as  one  of  the  least  of  the  coin- 
mandmenta,  it^  in  regard  both  of  principit 
and  effect,  is,  in  another  view  of  it,  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  commandments.  And  wa 
therefore  conclude  with  assuring  you,  that 
nothing  will  spread  the  principle  of  Uiif 
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commandment  to  any  great  extent  through- 
out  the  mass  of  society,  but  the  principle  of 
godliness.  Nothing  will  secure  the  general 
obsenration  of  justice  amongst  us,  in  its 
punctuality  and.  in  its  precisenefls,  but  such 
a  precise  Christianity  as  many  affirm  to  be 
puritanical.  In  other  words,  the  virtues  of 
society,  to  bef  kept  in  a  healthful  and  proft> 
perous  condition,  must  be  upheld  by  the 
virtues  of  the  sanctuary.  Human  law  may 
restrain  many  of  the  grosser  violations.  But 
without  religion  among  the  people,  justice 
will  never  be  in  extensive  operation  as  a 
moral  principle.  A  vast  proportion  of  the 
species  will  be  as  unjust  as  the  vigilance  and 
the  severities  of  law  allow  them  to  be.  A 
thousand  petty  dishonesties,  which  never 


will,  and  never  can  be  brought  within  the 
cognizance  of  any  of  our  courts  of  admini»i 
tration,  will  still  continue  to  derange  the 
business  of  human  life,  and  to  stir  up  all  the 
heartburnings  of  suspicion  and  resentment 
among  the  members  of  human  society.  And 
it  is,  indeed,  a  triumphant  reversion  await- 
ing the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament, 
when  it  shaU  become  manifest  as  day,  that 
it  is  her  doctrine  alone,  which,  by  its  search- 
ing and  sanctifying  influence,  can  so  moral- 
iase  our  world-— as  iliat  each  may  sleep  secure 
in  the  lap  of  his  neighbour's  integrity,  and 
charm  of  confidence,  between  man  and  man, 
will  at  length  be  felt  in  the  business  of 
every  town,  and  in  the  bosom  of  every 
£unjiy. 


DISCOURSE  v. 
On  the  great  Ckriitum  Law  o/JReaproeUy  between  Man  and  Man. 


'  TlMiefon  all  thingB  whatMwver  ye  woald  that  men  ■boold  do  lo  yoo,  do  yo  enm 

the  law  and  the  proph0ts.^'~irattftM0  rii.  12. 


iO  to  them :  for  ifata  la 


There  are  two  great  classes  in  human 
society,  between  whom  there  lie  certain 
mutual  claims  and  obligations,  which  are 
felt  by  some  to  be  of  very  difficult  adjust- 
ment. There  are  those  who  have  requests 
of  some  kind  or  other  to  make;  and  there 
arc  those  to  whom  the  requests  are  made, 
and  with  whom  there  is  l(K*ged  the  power 
either  to  grant  or  to  refuse  them.  Now,  at 
first  sight,  it  would  appear,  that  the  firm 
exercise  of  this  power  of  refusal  is  the  only 
barrier  by  which  the  latter  class  can  be  se- 
cured against  the  indefinite- encroachments 
)f  the  former ;  and  that,  if  this  were  remov- 
ed, all  the  safeguards  of  right  and  property 
would  be  removed  along  with  it  The  power 
of  refusal,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  right  of  refusal,  may  be  abolished  by  an 
act  of  violence,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  it  not ;  and  then,  when  this  happens 
in  individual  cases,  we  have  the  crimes  of 
assault  and  robbery ;  and  when  it  happens 
on  a  more  extended  scale,^  we  have  anarchy 
and  insurrection  in  the  laud.  Or  the  power 
of  refusal  may  be  taken  away  by  an  au- 
thoritative precept  of  religion;  and  then 
might  it  still  be  matter  of  apprehension,  lest 
our  only  defence  against  the  inroads  of 
selfishness  and  injustice  were  as  good  as 

g*ven  up)  and  lest  the  peace  and  interest  of 
milies  should  be  laid  open  to  a  most  fearfid 
exposure,  by  the  enactraentj)  of  a  romantic 
and  impracticable  system.  Whenever  this 
is  apprehended,  the  temptation  is  strongly 
'felt,  either  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  enactments 
altogether,  or  at  least  U  bring  them  down 


in  nearer  accommodation  to  the  feelings  and 
the  conveniences  of  men. 

And  Christianity,  on  the  very  first  blush 
of  it,  appears  to  be  precisely  sudi  a  religion. 
It  seems  to  take  away  all  lawfulness  of  re- 
sistance from  the  possessor,  and  to  inves! 
the  dcmander  with  such  an  extent  of  privi- 
lege, as  would  make  the  two  classes  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  we  have  just  now  adverted, 
speedily  change  places.  And  this  is  the  true 
secret  of  the  many  laborious  deviations  that 
have  been  attempted  in  this  branch  of  mo- 
rality, on  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  the  secret  of  those  many 
qualifying  clauses,  by  which  its  most  lumin- 
ous announcements  have  been  beset,  to  the 
utter  darkening  of  them.  This  it  is  which 
explains  the  many  sad  invasions  that  have 
been  made  on  the  most  manifest  and  un- 
deniable Uteralities  of  the  law  and  of  the 
testimony.  And  our  present  text  among 
other^  has  received  its  full  share  of  mutila- 
tion, and  of  what  may  be  called  '^  dressing 
up,*'  from  the  hands  of  commentators — it 
having  wakened  the  very  alarms  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken,  aiid  called  forth  the 
very  attempts  to  quiet  and  to  subdue  them. 
Surely,  it  has  been  said,  we  can  never  be 
required  to  do  unto  others  what  they  have 
no  right,  and  no  reason,  to  expect  from  us. 
The  demand  must  not  be  an  extravagant 
one.  It  must  lie  within  the  limits  of  moden^ 
tion.  It  must  be  such  as,  in  the  estimatioB 
of  every  justly  thinking  person,  is  counted 
fair  in  the  circumstances  of  the  ^ase.  The 
principle  on  which  our  Saviour.  *n  the  text; 
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tests  the  obligation  of  doing  any  paiiicokur 
tbing  to  otliera,  is,  that  we  w>^  others  lo 
d(»  that  thing  unto  us.  But  this  ia  too  much 
for  an  a/frighted  flelfiahnesa;  and,  for  her 
own  protection,  ahe  would  put  fortii  ade« 
fensive  sophistry  upon  the  subject;  and  in 
place  of  that  distinetiy  aofiotinced  principle^ 
on  which  the  Bible  both  directs«nd  specifies 
what  the  things  are  which  mfe  shouM  do 
unto  others,  does  the  substitute  another 
principle  entirely*~wbich  is^  mersly  to  do 
unto  others  such  things  as  are  fair,  ani  right, 
and  reasonable. 

Now,  there  is  one  douse  of  Ibis  lerse 
which  would  appear  to  lay  a  positive  intei^' 
diet  on  all  these-  qualiiiGations.  How  shall 
we  dispose  of  a  phrase,  so  sweeping  anil 
universal  in  its  Import,  as  that  of  "^  all  things 
whatsoever?"  We  cannot  think  that  such 
an  expression  as  this  was  inserted  for  no- 
thing, by  him  who  has  told  us,  that  "cursed 
is  every  one  who  taketh  away  from  the 
words  of  this  book."  There  is  no  distinction 
laid  down  between  things  fair,  and  thitigtfOil-^ 
fair — between  thing?  reasonable,  and  things 
unreasonable.  BoSi>:am  aomplwfceiidiNt  in' 
the  "all  things  whatsoever."  The  significa- 
tion is  pi£un  and  absolute,  that,iet4he  Mng 
be  what  it  may,  if  you  wish  others  to  do 
that  thing  for  you,  it  lies  imperatively  upon 
you  to  do  the  very  same  thing  for  them  also. 

But,  at  this  rale,  you  may  think  that  the* 
whole  system  of  human  intercourse  wotrld 
go  into  unhingement.  You  may  wish  yout 
next-door  neighbour  to  present  you  with 
half  his  fortune.  In  this  case,  we  know  not 
how  you  are  to  escape  from  the  conclusion, 
that  you  are  bound  to  present  him  with  the 
half  of  yours.  Or  you  may  wish  a  relative 
to  burden  himself  with  the  expenses  of  all 
your  family.  It  is  then  impossible  to  save 
you  from  the  positive  obligation,  if  you  are 
equally  able  for  it,  of  doing  the  same  sei*- 
vice  to  the  family  of  another.  Or  you  may 
wish  to  engross  the  whole  time  of*  an  ac- 
quaintance in  personal  attendance  upon 
yourself.  Then,  it  is  just  your  part  to  do  the 
same  extent  fif  civrlhy  to  another  who  may 
desire  it.  T^cse  are  only  a  few  speciflca- 
tions,  out  of  the  manfifold  varieties;  whether 
of  service  oi  of  donation,  which  are, con- 
ceivable between  one  man  and  another;  nor 
are  w'e  awaie  of  tiny  altifice  of  explanation 
by  which  they  cm  possibly  be.  detached 
from  the  "  all  things  whatsoever"  of  the 
verse  befor  i  tjs.  These  are  the  literalities 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  fo  compi'omise 
— but  are  bound  to  urge,  and  that  simply, 
according  lo  the'tenhs  in  which  they  have 
been  conveyed  to  us  by  the  great  Teacher 
of  righteousness.  This  may  raise  a  sensitive 
dr^ad  in  )nany*g  bosom.  It  may  look  like 
the  opening  of  A  floodgate,  through  which 
a  torrent  of  huaian  rapacity  would  be  made 
to  s(^  in  on  the  fair  and  measured  domains 
of  property,  and  by  which  all  the  fences  of 


lefaiily  would  be  overthrown.    Itissonw 
such  fearlul  anticipation  as  this  which  caosn 
casuistry  to  ply  its  wily  expedients,  and 
busily  to  devise  its  isany  iimitfl^  amA  rtt 
many  exceptions)  to  4he  jnoraiity  W  tiir 
New  Testament  And  yet, iw  think  it  pos- 
sible todenionstrateiof  our  text,  that  no  sndi 
modifying  is  neqnisite  ;•  and  that,  though  ad- 
mhted  strictly  and  rigorously  as  Ihs  rate  of 
our  daily  condu<it,  itw««dd  lead  to  no  prao- 
ticsl  oan^nions  which  are  at  all-formidable. 
For)  what  is  the  pseeise  Giicomalsiice 
which  lays  the  obligtation  of  this  precept 
upon  youi'hTiwre  raayrbe  other  places  in 
the  BiUe  where  yon  sore  required  to  do 
things :  for  ithe '  bencrfil  of '  your  netj^ibour, 
wiKSher  you<  wwilii'With  yovrncighboar  to 
do  these  things  for  your  benefit  or  not.  But 
this  is  not  the  requirement  here.    There  if 
none  other- thing  laid  upon  yon    in  this 
place,  than  that  you  should  do  that  good 
action  in  behalf  of  another,  which   yoa 
would  like  that  other  to  do  in  behalf  of 
^(furseKj    If  you  would  not  like  him  to  do 
it  for  you,  then  there  is  nothing  in  the  com 
pas|(«of  ttoisi'wnttnee  riowhefo^e.  vou,  thai 
at  all  obligates  you  to  do  it  for  him.     li 
you  wbnld  not- 1  ike  ^Mfpnelghbibffir  to  make 
so  mmaritic  a  surrender  to  your  interest,  as 
to  oflfer  you  to  the  extent  of  half  his  fortiine, 
then  there  is  nothing  in  that  part  of  the  gos- 
pel c^ode  which  noW  engages  us,  thM  rem 
aera  it  imperative  upon  yon  to  make  the 
same  oflfer  to  yout  nf  ighboor.  If  you  wooM 
positively  recoil,  in  all  the  reluctance  of  in- 
genuous delicacy,  from  the  selfishness  oi 
laying  on  a  relation  the  burden  of  the  ex- 
penses of  all  your  family,  then  this  Is  not 
the  good  office  that  you  would  have  him  to 
do  unto  you ;  and  this,  ihereforey  is  not  the 
good  office  which  the  text  prescribes  you  to 
do  unto  him.    If  you  have  such  considera- 
tion Iblr  another's  ease,  and  another's  con- 
venience, that  you  could  not  take  the  un- 
rerous  advantage  of  so  much  of  his  time 
your  accommodation,  there  may  be 
other  verses  in  the  Bible  which  point  to  a 
greater  sacrifice,  on  your  part,  for  the  good 
of  others,  than  you  would  like  these  others 
to  make  for  yours ;  but,  most  assuredly, 
this  is  not  the  verse  which  impa'ies  thai 
sacrifice.    If  you  "would  not  that  others 
should  do  these  things  on  your  accoonu 
then  these  things  form  no  part  of  the ''  all 
things  whatsoever"  you  would  that  m&k 
showd  do  tmto  you ;  and,  therefore,  they 
form  ho  part  of  the  «  all  things  whatsoever** 
that  you  are  required,  by  this  verse,  to  do 
unto  them.    The  bare  circumstance  of  your 
positively  not  wishing  that  any  such  ser- 
vices should  be  rendered  unto  you,  exempts 
you,  as  far  as  the  single  authority  of  tnia 
precept  is  concerned,  from  the  obligation  of 
rendering  these  services  to  others.    This  is 
the  limitation  to  the  extent  of  those  sefrvices 
which  are  called  for  in  the  text;  and  h  19 
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nurely  better,  that  every  limitation  to.  a 
coounandment  of  God'a,  should  be  deling 
by  God  himself,  thao  tha^  it  should  be 
drawn  fnxm  the  assumptions  of  human  fan- 
cy, or  from  the  fears  and  the  leedinga  of 
human  convenience. 

List  a  man,  in  fact,  give  himself  up  to  ii 
strLet  and  literal  observance  of  the  precept 
in  this  verse,  and  it  will  impress  a  .two*fold 
direction  upon  him.  It  wiU  not  only  guide 
him  to  certain  performances  of  good  in  be- 
half of  others,  but  it  will  guide  him  to  the 
regulation  of  bis  own  desires  of  goo4  from 
them.  For  his  desii>es.of  good  from  others 
are  here  set  up  a?  the  measure  of  his  per- 
formanees  of  good  to  others.  The  more 
selfish  and  unlKwinded  his  desires  ace,  the 
larger  are  those  performances  with  the  ^  ob- 
ligation of  which  he  is  burdened.  What- 
soever he  would  that  others  should  do  unto 
him,  he  is  bound  to  do  unto  them;  and, 
therefore,  the  more  he  gives  way  to  unge- 
nerous and  extravagant  wishes  of  service 
from  those  who  are  around  him,  the  hea- 
vier and  more  insupportable  is  the  load  of 
duty  which  be  brings  upon  himself. — The 
commandment  is  quite  imperative,  and 
there  is  no  escaping  from  it  j  and  if  he,  by 
the  excess  of  his  adfishness,  should  render 
:t  impracticable,  then  the  whole  punishment 
*sae  to  the  guilt  of  casting  aside  the  autho- 
rity of  this  commandment,  follows  in  that 
train  of  punishment  which  is  annexed  to 
•el/ishness.  There  is  one  wiky  of  being  m- 
iieved  rfrom  sqch  a  burden.  There  is  one 
way  of  reducing  this  verse  to  a  moderate 
and  practicable  requirement ;  and  that  is, 
just  to  irive  up  selfishness-^just  to  stifle  all 
ongenerbna  desires— just  torrooderate  every 
wish  of  service  or  liberality  from  others, 
itown  to  the  standard  of  what  is  right  ana 
tquitable;  and  then  there  miay  be  other 
verses  in  th&  Bible  by  which  we  are  called 
to  be  kind  ^en  to  the  evil  and  the  untj^ank- 
ful.  But,  most  assuredly,  this  verse,  lays 
upon,  us  none  other  thing,  Ihaa  that  we 
should  do  such  services  for  others  as  are 
right  and  equitahtek  > 

The  more  extravagant,  .then,  a  man^ 
wishes  of  acoommodation  from  others  are, 
the  wider  is  the  distamie-  between  him  and 
the  bidden  performanees  of  our  text.  The 
separation  of  him  frtmi  his  duty,  inereases 
at  the  rate  of  two  bodies  receding  from  each 
olher  by  equal  imd  oontrary  movettsnts. 
The  more'seUish  his  desires  of  serviee  are 
from  others,  the  more  feebte*  on  that  very 
aocount,  will  behm  desires  of  making  any 
surrender  of  himself  ito  them,  and  yeit  th^ 
greater-  is  the  amount  of  that  surrender 
which  is  due.  The  poor  'man,  m^  fact,  is 
movinf  hitnseif  away  from  the  rule ;  and 
the  rule  is  Just  moving  as  &st  away  from 
the  man.  As  he  sinks,  in  the  scale  of  sel- 
lishne««,  beneath  the  point  of  a  fair  and 
moderate  expei'tation  from  others,  does  the 


rule  ri8B).in  the  acale  of  duty,  with  its  de^ 
mands  upon  t^ini ;  and  thus  tliere  in  render 
ing  to  him  double  for  everv  unfair  and  urt- 
generpu/9  imposition  that  he  would  niak« 
on  the  kindness  of  those  who  are  around 
him.       ,       . 

Now,  there  Js  one  way,  and  a  very  efleo- 
tual  one,  of  getting  these  two  ends  to  ineeL 
Moderate  your  own  desires  of  service  from 
others^  and  you  will  moderate,  in  the  Siime 
degree  all  those  duties  of  service  to  others 
wfiich  are  measured  by  these  desires.  Have 
the  delicacy  to  abstain .  from  any  wish  of 
cnc;roachment  on  the  convenience  or  pro- 
perty, of  .another.  Have  the  high-minded-; 
ness  to  be  indebted  for  your  own  support 
to  the  exertions  of  your  own  honourable 
industry,  ralher  tlian  the  dastardly  habit  of 
preyinff  on  the  simplicity  of  those  around 
you.  Have  such  a  keen  sense  of  equity, 
and  such  a  fine  tone  of  independent  feeling, 
that  you  could  i^ot  bear  to  be  tlie  cause  of 
hardship  or  distress  to  a  single  human 
•creature,  if  you  bould  help  it.  Let  the 
same  spitit  be  in  you,  which  the  Apostle 
wanted  to. exemplify  before  the  eye  of  his 
disciples^  when  he  coveted  no  man-s  gold, 
or  silver,  or  apparel ;  when  lie  laboured  not 
to  be  chargeable  to  any  of  them ;  but 
wrought  wKh  his  own  hands,  rather  than 
be  burdensome.  Let  this  jnind  be  in  you, 
which  was -also  in  the.  Apostle  of  the  Gen-, 
tiles;  and,  then,  the  text  before  us  will  not 
come  near  you  with  a  single  oppresj<ive  or 
impracticable  requirement.  There  may  ]ie 
other  passage,  where  you  are  called  to  go  . 
beyond  the  strict  line  of  justice,  or  com  mo* 
humanity,  in  behalf  of  your  sulfering  bre 
thren.  But  this  passage  does  not  toucn 
you  with  any  such  preceptive  imposition: 
and  you,  by  moderating  your  wishes  fi'om 
others  down  to  what  is  fair  and  equitable, 
dos  iU'faety  red\ice  the  rule  which  binds  you 
to  act  according  to  the  measure  of  these 
wishes,  down  to  a  rule  of  precise  and  unde- 
viating.  equity. 

,  The  Iteration  is  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
governor  or  fly,  in  mechanisnu  lliis  is  a 
IKory  .hafjpy  «ontriyance,  by  which  all  that 
is>  defective  or  excessive  in  the  motioi:,  is 
coofinied  within 4he  limits  of  equability; 
and  every  tendency,  in  particular,  to  anv 
m ischievoos .  .  acceleration,  is  restra i  n  ed. 
Therimpulse  given  by  this  verse  to  the  con- 
duct<^.man  among  his  fellows,  would  seein| 
te  a  superficial  ob^ver,  to  carry  hiui  to  all 
the  excesses  of  a  most  ruinous  and  quixotic 
benevUence..  But  let  him  only  look  to  the 
skil6]ladaptatiqn.of  the  0y.  Just  suppose 
•the  eo^ol  of  niiademtioa*>and  equity  to  ,bc 
kid  upon  ]us¥)wn  wislies,  and  Uiere  is  not 
aisingle  impulse  givet\.V>  his  conduct  Ue- 
yondr  the  rate  of  modeiation  and  equity. 
You  are  not  required  here  to  do  all  things 
whatsoever  in  behalf  of  others,  but  to  do  all 
things  whatsoever  for  them,  that  you  would 
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hould  be  done  unto  yourself.  This  is  the 
c^heck  by  which  the  whole  of  the  bidden 
movement  is  governed,  and  kept  fW>m  run- 
ing  out  inlo  any  hurtful  excess.  And  such 
Is  the  beautiful  operation  of  that  piece  of 
moral  mechanism  that  we  are  now  employ- 
ed in  contemplating,  that  while  it  keeps 
down  all  the  aspirations  of  selfishness,  it 
does,  in  fact,  restrain  every  extravagancy, 
and  impress  on  its  obedient  subjects  no 
other  movement,  than  that  of  an  even  and 
inflexible  justice. 

This  rule  of  our  Saviour's,  then,  pre- 
scribes moderation  to  our  desires  of  good 
'  from  others,  as  well  as  generosity  to  our 
doings  in  behalf  of  others ;  and  makes  the 
first  the  measure  of  obligation  to  the  se- 
cond.   It  may  thus  be  seen  how  easily,  in 
a  Christian  society,  the  whole  work  of  be- 
nevolence could  be  adjusted,  so  as  to  render 
it  possible  for  the  givers  not  only  to  meet, 
but  also  to  overpass,  the  wishes  and  expec- 
tations of  the  receiveiTJ.    The  rich  man 
may  have  a  heavier  obligation  laid  upon 
him  by  other  precepts  or  the  New-Testa- 
ment; but,  by  this  precept,  he  is  not  bound 
to  do  more  for  the  poor  man',  than  what  he 
himself  would  wish,  in  lika  circumstances, 
to  be  done  for  him.    And  let  the  poor  man, 
ori  the  other  hand,  wish  for  no  more  than 
what  a  Christian  ought  to  wish  for;  let  him 
work  and  endure  to  the  extent  of  nature's 
sufferance,  rather  than  beg — and  only  beg, 
rather  than  that  he  should  starve ;  and  in 
such  a  state  of  principle  amoncr  men,  a  tide 
of  beneficence  would  so  go  forth  upon  all 
the  vacant  places  in  society,  as  that  ther»j 
should  be  no  room  to  receive  it.    The  duty 
of  the  rich,  as  connected  with  this  adminis- 
tration, is  of  so  direct  and  positive  a  charac- 
ter, as  to  obtrude  itself  at  once  on  the  notice 
of  the  Christian  moralist.    But  the  poor 
also  have  a  duty  in  it — to  which  we  feel 
ourselves  directed  by  the  train  of  argument 
which  we  have  now  been  prosecuting — and 
a  duty,  too,  we  think,  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance even  than  the  other,  to  the  best  inte- 
rests of  mankind. 

For,  let  us  first  contrast  the  rich  man 
who  is  ungenerous  in  his  doings,  with  the 
poor  man  who  is  ungenerous  in  nis  desires; 
and  see  from  which  of  the  two  it  is,  that 
the  cause  of  charity  receives  the  deadlier 
infliction.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted, 
an  individual  to  be  met  with  occasionally, 
who  represents  the  former  of  these  two 
characters ;  with  every  aflTection  gravitating 
ti  itself,  and  to  its  sonlid  gratifications  and 
interests ;  bent  on  his  own  pleasure,  or  his 
own  avarice — and  so  engro(«ed  with  these, 
as  to  have  no  spare  feeling'  at  all  for  the 
brethren  of  his  <iummon  nature;  with  a 
hesirt  obstinately  shut  against  that  most 
powerful  of  applications,  the  look  of  genuine 
and  imploring  distress— and  wliose  very 
countenance  speaks  a  surly  and  determined 


exclusion  on  every  call  that  proceeds  froff 
it;  who  in  a  tumult  of  perpetual  alann 
about  new  cases,  and  new  tales  of  suderin^ 
and  new  plans   of  philanthropy;  has  al 
length  learned  to  resist  and  to  resent  every 
pne  of  them ;  and,  spurning  the  whole  of 
this  disturbance  impatiently  away,  to  main 
tain  a  firm  defensive  over  the  close  system 
of  his  own  selfish  luxuries,  and  his  own 
snug  accommodations.    Such  a  man  keeps 
back,  h  must  be  allowed,  from  the  cause  of 
charity,  what  he  ought  to  have  rendered  it 
in  his  own  person.    There  is  a  diminution 
of  the  philanthropic  fund  up  to  the  extent 
of  what  benevolence  would  have  awarded 
out  of  his  individual  means,  and  individual 
opportunities.   The  good  cause  is  a  sufferer, 
not  by  any  positive  blow  it  has  sustained, 
but  the  simple  negation  of  one  friendly  and 
fostering  hand,  that  else  might  have  been 
stretched    forth  to   aid  and  patronise   it 
There  is  only  so  much  less  of  direct  coun- 
tenance and  support  than  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  for,  in  this  our  age,  we  have  no 
conception  whatever  of  such .  an  example 
being  at  all  infectious.    For  a  man  to  "wl- 
low  in  prosperity  himself  and  be  unmindful 
of  the  wretchedness  that  is  around  him,  ia 
an  exhibhion  of  altogether  so  ungainly  a 
character,  that  it  will  far  oftener  provoke 
an  observer  to  afn*ont  it  by  the  contrast  of 
his  own  generosity,  than  to  render  it  the 
approving  testimony  of  his  imitation.    So 
that  all  we  have  lost  by  the  man  who  is 
ungenerous  in  his  doings,  is  his  own  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  philanthropy.  And 
it  is  a  loss  that  can  be  borne.    The  caust 
of  this  world's  beneficence  can  do  abun- 
dantly without  him.    Thc^re  is  a  ground 
that  is  yet  unbroken,  and  there  are  resources 
which  are  still  unexplored,  that  will  yield  a 
far  more  substantial  produce  to  the  good  of 
humanity,  than  he,  and  thousands  as  weal- 
thy as  he,  could  render  to  it  on(  of  all  theii 
capabilities. 

But  there  is  a  far  wider  mischief  inflicted 
on  the  cause  of  charity,  by  the  poor  man 
who  is  ungenerous  in  his  desires;  by  him, 
whom  every  act  of  kindness  is  sure  to  call 
out  to  the  reaction  of  some  new  demand,  or 
new  expectation;  by  him,  on  whom  the 
hand  of  a  giver  has  the  effect,  not  of  ap- 
peasing his  wants,  but  of  inflaming  his  ra- 
pacity; by  him  who,  trading  among  the 
sympathies  of  the  credulous,  can  dexterous- 
ly appropriate  for  himself  a  portion  tenfold 
greater  than  .what  would  have  blest  and 
brightened  the  aspect  of  many  a  deserving 
fiiniily.  Him  we  denounce  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  poor.  It  is  he  whose  ravenous 
gripe  wrests  from,  them  a  far  more  abun- 
dant benefaction,  than  is  done  by  die  most 
lordly  and  unfeeling  proprietor  in  the  land 
He  is  the  arch-oppressor  of  his  brethren; 
and  the  amount  of  the  robbery  which  ht 
has  practised  upon  them,  is  not  to  be  csti 
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mated  by  the  alms  which  he  has  monopo- 
lised, by  the  food,  or  the  raiment,  or  the 
money,  which  he  has  diverted  to  himself, 
from  the  more  modest  sufferers  around  him, 
he  has  done  what  is  infinitely  worse  than 
turning  aside  the  stream  of  charity.  He 
has  closed  its  floodgates.  He  has  chilled 
and  alienated  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy,  by 
the  gall  of  bitterness  which  he  has  infused 
into  this  whole  ministration. 

A  few  ituch  harpies  would  suffice  to  exile 
B  whole  neighbourhood  from  the  attentions 
of  the  benevolent,  by  the  distrust  and  the 
Jealousy  wherewith  they  have  poisoned 
their  besoms,  and  laid  an  arrest  on  all  the 
sensibilities  that  else  would  have  flowed 
from  them.  It  is  he  who,  ever  on  the 
watch  and  on  the  wing  aoout  some  enter- 
prize  of  imposture,  makes  it  his  business  to 
work  and  to  prey  on  the  compassionate 
principles  of  our  nature ;  it  is  he  who,  in 
effect,  grinds  the  faces  of  the  poor^  and  that, 
with  deadlier  severity  than  even  is  done  by 
the  great  baronial  tyrant,  the  battlements  of 
whose  castle  seem  to  frown,  in  all  the  pride 
of  aristocracy,  on  the  territory  that  is  be- 
fore it.  There  is,  at  all  times,  a  kindliness 
of  feeling  ready  to  stream  forth,  with  a  ten- 
fold greater  liberality  than  ever,  on  the 
humble  orders  of  life ;  and  it  is  he,  and  such 
as  he,  who  have  congealed  it.  He  has 
raised  a  jaundiced  medium  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  in  virtue  of  which,  the 
former  eye  the  latter  with  suspicion ;  and 
there  is  not  a  man  who  wears  the  garb,  and 
prefers  the  applications  of  poverty,  that  has 
not  suffered  from  the  worthless  impostor 
who  has  gone  before  him.  They  are,  in 
fact,  the  deceit,  and  the  indolence,  and  the 
low  snrdidness  of  a  few  who  have  made 
outcasts  of  the  many,  and  locked  against 
them  the  feelings  of  the  wealthy  in  a  kind 
of  iron  imprisonment.  The  rich  man  who 
is  ungenerous  in  his  doings,  keeps  back  one 
labourer  from  the  field  of  charity.  But  a 
poor  man  who  is  ungenerous  in  his  desires, 
can  expel  a  thousand  labourers  in  disgust 
awny  from  iL  He  sheds  a  cruel  and  ex- 
tended blight  over  the  fair  region  of  phi- 
lanthropy ;  and  many  have  abandoned  it, 
who,  but  for  him,  would  fondly  have  lin- 
gered thereupon ;  very  many,  who,  but  for 
the  way  in  which  their  simplicity  has  been 
tried  and  trampled  upon,  would  still  have 
tasted  the  luxury  of  doing  good  unto  the 
poor,  and  made  it  their  delight,  as  well  as 
their  duty,  to  expend  and  expatiate  among 
their  habitations. 

We  say  not  this  to  exculpate  the  rich ; 
for  it  is  their  part  not  to  be  weary  in  well- 
doing, but  to  prosecute  the  work  and  the 
labour  of  love  under  every  discouragement 
Neither  do  we  say  this  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  poor ;  for  the  picture  we  have 
given  is  of 'the  few  out  of  the  many;  and 
Uio  closer  the  acquaintance  with  humble 


life  becomes,  will  it  be  the  more  seen  of 
what,  a  high  pitch  of  generosity  even  the 
Tery  poorest  are  capal^e.  They,  in  truth, 
though  perhaps  they  are  not  aware  of  it, 
can  contribute  more  to  the  cause  of  charity, 
by  the  moderation  of  thels  desires,  than  the 
nch  can  by  the  generosity  of  their  doings. 
They,  without,  it  may  be,  one  penny  to  be- 
stow, might  obtain  a  place  in  the  record  of 
heaven,  as  the  most  liberal  benefactors  of, 
their  species.  7'here  is  nothing  in  the  hum- 
ble condition  of  life  they  occupy,  which 
precludes  them  from  all  that  is  great  or 
graceful  in  human  charity.  There  is  a  way 
in  which  they  may  equal,  and  even  out- 
peer,  the  wealthiest  of  the  land,  in  that  very 
virtue  of  which  wealth  alone  has  been  con- 
ceived to  have  the  exclusive  inheritance. 
There  is  a  pervading  characjter  in  humanity 
which  the  varieties  of  rank  do  not  oblite- 
rate ;  and  as,  in  virtue  of  the  common  cor- 
ruption, the  poor  man  may  be  as  effectually 
the  rapacious  despoiler  of  his  brethren,  as 
the  man  of  opulence  above  him — so,  there 
isa  common  excellence  attainable  by  both ; 
and  through  which,  the  poor  man  may,  to 
the  full,  be  as  splendid  in  generosity  as  the 
rich,  and  yield  a  far  more  important  contri- 
bution to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  society 
To  make  this  plain — it  is  in  virtue  of" 
generous  doing  on  the  part  of  a  rich  man 
when  a  sum  of  money  is  offered  for  the  re- 
lief of  want;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  a  gene 
rous  desire  on  the  part  of  a  poor  man,  when 
this  money  is  refused ;  when,  with  the  feel- 
ing, that  his  necessities  do  not  just  warrant 
him  to  be  yet  a  burden  upon  others,  he  de- 
clines to  touch  the  offered  liberality ;  when, 
with  a  delicate  recoil  from  the  unlooked-for 
proposal,  he  still  resolves  to  put  it  for  the 
present  away,  and  to  find,  if  possible,  for 
himself  a  little  longer;  when,  standing  on 
the  very  margin  of  dependence,  he  would 
yet  like  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  and  to  maintain  this  severe 
but  honourable  conflict,  till  hard  necessity 
should  force  him  to  surrender.  Let  the  mo- 
ney which  he  has.  thus  nobly  shifted  from 
himself  take  some  hew  direction  to  another ; 
and  who,  we  ask,  is  the  giver  of  it  ?  The 
first  and  most  obvious  reply  is,  that  it  is  he 
who  owned  it:  but,  it  is  still  more  empha- 
tically true,  that  it  is  he  who  has  declined 
it  It  came  originally  out  of  the  rich  man's 
abundance:  but  it  was  the  noble-hearted 
generosity  of  the  poor  man  that  handed  it 
onwards  to  its  final  destination.  He  did 
not  emanate  the  gift ;  but  it  is  just  as  much 
that  he  has  not  absorbed  it,  but  left  it  to 
find  its  full  copveyance  to  some  neighbour 
poorer  than  himself,  to  some  family  still 
moie  friendless  and  destitute  than  his  own« 
It  was  given  the  first  time  out  of  an  over- 
flowing ftilness.  It  is  given  the  second  timt 
out  of  stinted  and  selfdeny  ing  penury.  Ib 
thf  world's  eye,  it  is  the  proprietor  who  be 
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Stowed  (he  charity.  But,  in  heaven's  eye, 
the  poor  man  who  waived  it  away  from 
iumsclf  to  another  is  the  more  illtiBtrious 
philanthropist  of  the  two.  The  one  gave  it 
out  of  his  affluence.  The  other  gave  it  out 
of  the  sweat  of  his  hrow.  He  rose  up  early, 
and  sat  lip  late,  that  he  might  have  it  to  be- 
stow on  a  poorer  than  himself;  and  without 
once  stretching  forth  a  giver's  hand  to  the 
necessities  of  his  brethren,  still  is  it  possi- 
ble, that  by  him.  and  such  as  him,  may  the 
main  burden  of  this  world's  benevolence  be 
borne. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that,  with- 
out supposing  the  offer  of  any  sum  made  to 
a  poor  man  who  is  generous  in  his  desires, 
he,  by  simply  keeping  himself  back  from 
the  distributions  of  charity,  fulfils  all  the 
high  functions  which  we  have  now  ascribed 
to  him.  He  leaves  the  charitable  fund  un- 
touched for  all  that  distress  which  is  more 
clamorous  than  his  own ;  and  we,  therefore, 
look,  not  to  the  original  givers  of  the  mo- 
ney, but  to  those  who  line,  as  it  were,  the 
margin  of  pauperism,  and  yet  firmly  refuse 
to  enter  it — we  look  upon  them  as  the  pre- 
eminent benefactors  of  society,  who  narrow, 
as  it  were,  by  a  wall  of  defence,  the  ground 
of  human  dependence,  and  are,  in  fact,  the 
guides  and  the  guardians  of  all  that  opu- 
lence can  bestow. 

Thus  it  is,  that  when  Christiality  becomes 
universal,  the  doings  of  the  one  party,  and  the 
desires  of  the  other,  will  meet  and  overpass. 
The  poor  will  wish  for  no  more  than  the 
rich  will  be  delighted  to  bestow;  and  the 
rule  of  our  text,  whicH  every  real  Christian 
at  present  finds  so  practicable,  will,  when 
carried  over  the  face  of  society,  bind  all  the 
members  of  it  into  one  consenting  brother- 
hood. The  duty  of  doing  good  to  others 
will  then  coalesce  with  that  counterpart 
duty  which  regulates  our  desires  of  good 
from  thrm ;  and  the  work  of  benevolence 
will,  at  length,  be  prosecuted  without  that 
alloy  of  rapacity  on  the  one  hand,  and  dis- 
trust on  the  other,  which  serves  so  much 
to  fester  and  disturb  the  whole  of  this  minis- 
tration. To  complete  this  adjustment,  it  is 
•n  every  way  as  necessary  to  lay  all  the  in- 
umbent  moralities  on  those  who  ask,  as  on 
those  who  confer;  and  never  till  the  whole 
text,  which  comprehends  the  wishes  of  man 
as  well  as  his  actions,  wield  its  entire  au- 
thority over  the  species,  will  the  disgusts 
and  the  prejudices,  which  form  such  a  bar- 
rier between  the  ranks  of  human  life,  be  ef- 
fectually done  away.  It  is  not  by  the  abo- 
lition of  rank,  but  by  assigning  to  each  rank 
its  duties,  that  peace,  and  friendship,  and 
order,  will  at  length  be  firmly  established 
in  our  world.  It  is  by  the  force  of  prfnci- 
ple,  and  not  by  the  force  of  some  great  po- 
litical overthrow,  that  a  consiimitiation  so 
delightful  is  to  be  attained.  We  have  no 
eocception  whatever  that,  even  in  millennial 


dhys,  the  diversities  of  wealth  and  statkm 
will  at  length  be  equalized.  On  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  kings  shaH  )x  tfif 
nursing  fathers,  and  queens  the  nursing 
roothei's  of  our  church,  We  think  that  "ws 
can  behold  the  perspective  of  as  varied  a 
distribution  of  place  and  property  as  before. 
In  the  pilgrimage  of  life,  there  will  still  be 
the  moving  procession  of  the  few  charioted 
in  splendour  on  the  highway,  and  the  many 
pacing  by  their  side  along  the  line  of  the 
same  journey.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  a 
somewhat  inore  elevated  footpath  for  the 
crowd — there  will  be  an  air  of  grcajpr  com- 
fort and  sufficiency  amongst  them ;  and  the 
respectability  of  evident  worth  and  goodness 
will  sit  upon  the  countenance  of  this  general 
population.  But,  bating  these,  wc  look  for 
no  great  change  in  the  external  aspect  of 
society.  It  will  only  be  a  moral  and  a  spi- 
ritual change.  Kings  will  retain  their  scep- 
tres, and  nobles  their  coronets ;  but,  as  they 
float  in  magnificence  along,  will  they  look 
with  benignant  feeling  on  tlie  humble  way- 
farers ;  and  the  honest  salutations  of  regard 
and  reverence  will  arise  to  ihem  back  again , 
and,  should  any  weary  passenger  be  ready 
to  sink  unfriended  on  his  can?er,  will  he,  at 
one  time,  be  borne  onwards  by  his  fellows 
on  the  pathway,  and,  at  another,  will  a 
shower  of  beneficence  be  made  to  descend 
from  the  crested  equipage  that  overtakes 
him.  It  is  Utopianism  to  think,  that  in  the 
ages  of  our  world  which  are  yet  to  come, 
the  outward  distinctions  of  life  will  not  all 
be  upholden.  But  it  is  not  Utopianism,  it 
is  Prophecy  to  aver,  that  the  breath  of  a 
new  spirit  will  go  abroad  over  the  great  fa- 
mily of  mankiiTd — so,  that  while,  to  the  end 
of  time,  there  shall  be  the  high  and  the  low 
in  every  passing  generation,  will  the  charity 
of  kindred  feelings,  and  of  a  common  un- 
derstanding, create  a  fellowship  between 
them  on  their  way,  till  they  reach  thaV  hea- 
ven where  human  love  shall  be  perfected, 
and  all  human  greatness  is  unknown. 

In  various  places  in  the  New  Testament, 
do  we  see  the  checks  of  spirit  and  delicacy 
laid  upon  all  extravagant  desires.  Our  text, 
while  it  enjoins  the  performance  of  good  tc 
others,  up  to  the  full  measure  of  your  de- 
sires of  good  from  them,  equally  enjoins  the 
keeping  down  of  these  desires  to  the  mea- 
sure of  your  performances.  If  Christiar 
dispensers  had  only  to  do  whh  Christian 
recipients,  the  whole  work  of  benevolence 
would  be  With  ease  and  harmony  carried 
on.  All  that  was  unavoidable-=-aIl  thai 
came  from  the  hand  of  Providence — all 
that  was  laid  upon  onr  stiflRsring  brethren 
by  the  unlooked-for  vishations  of  accident 
or  disease — all  that  pain  and  misfortune, 
which  necessarily  attaches  to  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  species^-all  this  the  text  most 
amply  provides  for;  and  all  this  a  Christian 
society  would  be  delighted  to  stretch  forth 
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ilioir  means  for  the  purpqpe  of  alleviating 
or  doing  away. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  so  Umg  upon 
this  lesson,  were  it  not  for  the  essential 
Christian  principle  that  U  involved  ItiAu 
The  morality  of  the  gospel  is  not  more 
strenuous  on.  the  side  of  the  duty,  of  ffiviog 
of  this  world's  goods  when  it  is  needed  ^an 
it  is  against  the  desire  of  receiving  when  it 
is  not  needed.  It  is  move  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  therefore  less  Messed  to 
receive  than  to  give.  For  the  enforcement 
of  this  principle  among  the  poorer  brethren, 
did  Paul  give  up  a  vast  portion  of  his  apos- 
tolical time  and  labour ;  and  that  he  might 
be  an  ensample  to  the  flock  of  working  with 
his  own  hands,  rather  than  be  burdensome^ 
did  he  set  himself  down  to  the  opcupation 
of  a  tent-maker.  That  lesson  is  surely  wor* 
thy  of  engrossing  one  sermon  of  an  unin* 
spired  teacher,  for  the  sake  of  which  an 
inspired  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  engrossed 
as  much  time  as  would  have  admitted  the 
preparation  and  the  delivery  of  many  ser- 
mons. But  there  is  no  more  striking  indi* 
cation  of  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
the  gospel  in  this  matter,  than  the  example 
of  him  who  is  the  author  of  it — and  of  whom 
we  read  these  affecting  words,  that  he  came 
into  the  world  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
nut  to  minister.  It  is  a  righteous  thing 
In  him  who  has  of  tliis  world's  goods,  to 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  others;  bnt 
tt  is  a  still  higher  attainment  of  righteous- 
ness in  him  who  has  nothing  but  the  daily 
earnings  of  hi»  daily  work  to  depend  upon, 
so  to  manage  and  to  strive  that  he  shall  not 
need  to  be  ministered  unto.  Christianity 
overlooks  no  part  of  hunian  conduct ;  and 
by  providing  for  this  in  particular,  does  it, 
m  fact,  overtake,  and  that  with  a  precept 
of  utmost  importance,  the  habit  and  condi- 
tion of  a  very  extended  class  in  human  so- 
ciety. And  never  docs  the  gospel  so  exhibit 
ts  adaptation  to  our  species — and  never  does 
virtue  stand  in  such  characters  of  strength 
and  sacredness  before  us — as  when  impreg- 
nated with  the  evangelical  sphrlt  and  nrg^ 
by  evangelical  motives,  it  takes  its  most  di- 
rect sanction  from  the  life  and  doings  of  the 
Saviour. 

And  he  who  feels  as  he  ought,  will  bear 
with  cheerfulness  all  that  the  Savionr  pre-^ 
scribes,  when  he  thinks  how  mnch  it  is  for 
him  that  the  Savi.  ur  has  borne.  We  sporic 
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not  of  his  poverty  all  the  time  that  he  lived 
upon  earth.  We  speak  not  of  those  years 
If  heoyiaihouseless  wanderer  in  an  unthank* 
ful  world,  he  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head« 
We^poak  not  of  the  meek  and  uncom plain* 
ing  sufferance  with  which  he  met  .the  many 
iUs  that  oppressed  the  tenor  of  his  moftal 
eKiMende.  B«t  we  speak  of  that  awful 
burden  which  crushed  and  overwhelmed 
its  termination.  We  speak  of  that  season 
Of  the  hour  and  the  power  of  darkness,  when 
it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him,  and  to 
make  his  sofil  an  offering  for  ein.  To  esti- 
mate aright  the  endurance  of  him  who 
himself  bore  our  infirmities,  would  we  ask 
of  any  individual  to  recollect  some  deep 
and  awful  peribd  of  abandonment  in  his 
own  history— 'when  that  countehance  which 
at  one  time  beamed  and  brightened  upon 
him  frOm  above,  was  mantled  in  thickest 
darkness — when  the  iron  of  remorsg  enter- 
ed into  his  soul — and,  laid  on  a  bed  of  tor- 
ture, ho  was  made  to  behold  the  evil  of  sin, 
and  to  taste  of  its  bitterness.  Let  him  look 
back,  if  he  can,  on  this  conflict  of  many 
agitations,  and  then  figure  the  whole  of  this 
mental  wretchedness  to  be  borne  off  by 
the  ministers  of  vengeance  into  hell,  and 
stretched  out  unto  eternity.  And  if,  on  the 
great  day  of  expiation,  a  fiill  atonement  was 
rendered,  and  all  that  should  have  fallen 
upon  us  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  th 
sacrifice— let  him  hence  compute  the  weight 
and  the  awfulness  of  those  sorrows  which 
were  carried  by  him  on  whom  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  laid,  and  who  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  us.  f  f  ever 
a  sinner,  under  such  a  visit  ition,  shall  again 
emerge  into  peace  and  joy  in  believing — 
if  he  ever  shall  again  find  his  way  to  that 
fountain  which, is  opened  in  the  house  of 
Judah — if  he  shall  recover  once  more  that 
sunshine  of  the  soul,  which,  on  the  days 
that  are  past,  disclosed  to  him  the  beauties 
of  holiness  here,  and  the  glories  of  heaven 
hereafler — if  ever  he  shall  hear  with  effect, 
in  this  world,  that  voice  from  the  mercy- 
seat,  which  still  proclaims  a  welcome  to  the 
chief  of  sinners,  and  beckons  him  afresh  to 
reconciliation — 0!  how  gladly  then  should 
he  bear  throughout  the  remainder  of  hit 
days,  the  wTiole  authority  of  the  Lord  who 
bought  him ;  and  bind  forever  to  his  own 
person  that  yoke  of  the  Saviour  which  it 
eaty^  and  that  burden  which  is  light 
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DISCOURSE  VL 
On  ike  DUnpiUum  of  large  CUies. 

joa  with  Tiin  wordi ;  for  beoaofe  of  tbeMthiofi  ooneth  the  wnth  «f  Gmi  apofi  4a 
chiidren  of  dlMhodieoos.*'— JSplminu  ▼.  6. 


Let  110  man 


There  is  one  obvioiui  respect  in  which 
Ihe  standard  of  morality  amongst  men,  dif- 
fers from  that  pure  and  universal  standard 
which  God  hath  set  up  for  the  obedience 
d{  his  subjects.  Men  will  not  demand  very 
urgently  of  each  other,  that,  which  does 
not  very  nearly,  or  very  immediately,  af- 
fect their  own  personal  and  particular  in- 
terest To  the  violations  of  justice,  or 
truth,  or  humanity,  they  will  be  abundant- 
ly sensitive,  because  these  offer  a  most  vi- 
sible and  quickly  felt  encroachment  on 
this  iiAerest.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  social 
virtues,  even  without  any  direct  sancticxi 
from  God  at  all,  will^ever  draw  a  certain 
portion  of  respect  and  reverence  around 
them ;  and  ^at  a  loud  testimony  of  abhor- 
rence may  often  be  heard  from  the  mouths 
of  ungodly  men,  against  all  such  vices  as 
may  be  classed  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  vices  of  dishonesty. 

Now,  the  same  thin^;  does  not  hold  true 
another  class  of  vices,  which  may  be 

med  the  vices  of  dissipation.  These  do 
not  touch,  in  so  visible  or  direct  a  manner, 
on  the  security  of  what  man  possesses,  and 
of  what  man  has  the  greatest  value  for. 
But  man  is  a  selfish  being,  and  therefore  it 
IS,  that  the  ingredient  of  selfishness  gives  a 
keenness  to  his  estimation  of  the  evil  and 
of  the  enormity  of  the  former  vices,  which 
is  scarcely  felt  at  all  in  any  estimation  he 
may  form  of  the  latter  vices.  It  is  very 
true,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  one  were  to 
compute  the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief 
they  bring  upon  society,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  profligacies  of  mere  dissipation  go 
very  far  to  break  up  the  peace,  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  even  the  relative  virtues  of  the 
world :  and  that,  if  these  pro^igacies  were 
reformed,  it  would  work  a  mi^fhty  aug- 
mentation on  the  temporal  ffood  both  of 
individuals  and  families.  Sut  the  con- 
nexion between  sobriety  of  character,  and 
the  happin(*ss  of  the  community,  is  not  so 
apparent,  because  it  is  more  remote  iKvi 
the  connexion  which  obtains  between  in- 
tegrity of  character,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  community ;  and  man  being  not  only 
a  selfish,  but  a  shortsighted  being,  it  fol- 
lows, that  while  the  voice  of  execration  may 
be  distinctly  heard  against  every  instance  of 
fraud  or  of  injustice,  instances  of  licentio!is- 
ness  may  occur  on  every  side  of  us,  and  be 
reported  on  the  one  hand  with  the  utmost 
levity,  and  be  listened  to,  on' the  other,  w:tb 
h«  most  entire  and  comolacent  toleration. 


Here,  then,  is  a  point,  in  which  the  genera, 
morality  of  the  world  is  at  utter  and  irre- 
concilable variance  with  the  law  of  God« 
Here  is  acase,  in  which  the  voice  that  cometh 
forth  from  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
pronounces  one  thing,  and  the  voice  that 
Cometh  forth  from  l^e  sanctuary  of  God 
pronounces  another.  When  there  is  an 
agreement  between  these  two  voices,  the 
principle  on  which  obedience  is  rendei^  to 
their  joint  and  concurring  authority,  may 
be  altogether  equivocal;  and,  with  reh- 
gious  and  irreligious  men,  you  may  ob- 
serve an  equal  exhibition  of  all  the  equi- 
ties, and  all  the  civilities  of  life.  But  when 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  these  two 
voices — or  when  the  one  attaches  a  crimi- 
nality to  certain  habits  of  conduct,  and  is 
not  at  all  seconded  by  the  testimony  .of 
the  other — then  do  we  escape  the  confu- 
sion of  mingled  motives,  and  mingled  au 
thorities.  The  character  of  the  two  parties 
emerges  out  of  the  ambiguity  which  in- 
volved it  The  law  of  Gc^  points,  it  must 
be  allowed,  as  forcible  an  anathema  against 
the  man  of  dishonesty,  as  against  the  man 
of  dissipation.  But  the  chief  burden  of  the 
world's  anathema  is  laid  on  tlie  head  of 
the  former ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that,  on  the 
latter  ground,  we  meet  with  more  discri- 
minative tests  of  principle,  and  gather  more 
satisfying  materials  for  the  question  of — 
who  is  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
who  is  against  him  ? 

The  passage  we  have  now  submitted  to 
you,  looks  hard  on  the  votaries  of  dissi- 
.pation.  It  is  like  eternal  truth,  lifting  up 
Its  own  proclamatioji,  and  causing  it  to  be 
heard  amid  the  errors  and  the  delusions 
of  a  thoughtless  world.  It  is  like  the  Deity 
himself  looking  forth,  as  he  did,  from  a 
cloud,  on  the  Egyptians  of  old,  and  trou- 
bling the  souls  of  those  who  are  lovers  of 
pleasure,  more  than  lovers  of  God.  It  is 
like  the  voice  of  heaven,  crying  down  the 
voice  of  human  society,  and  sending  forth 
a  note  of  alarm  amongst  its  giddy  genera- 
tions. It  is  like  the  unrolling  of  a  portion 
of  that  book  of  higher  jurisprudence,  oat 
of  which  we  shall  be  judged  on  the  day  of 
our  cnnrlng  account,  arid  setting  before  our 
eyes  en  .^^ncctment,  which,  jf  we  disregard  it, 
will  t?un  :haf  day  Il^jo  the  day  of  our  com- 
ing coni?e»nii?tic'^.  The  word«  of  man  are 
adveilevi  lo  h:  I'rJs  s.M^nir  oro^Kma^if^n  of 
j  God,  a^'au^sv  al^  u-Miwr-'i  a^H  all  v  hal- 
•  \oveil  cuinv.-nLnts,  ^nu   tncy  arc   *    led 
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words  of  Yanity.  He  sets  aside  the  an- 
•hority  of  human  opinion  altogether ;  and. 
on  an'  irrevocable  record,  has  he  stamped 
such  an  assertion  of  the  authority  that  be- 
longeth  to  himself  only,  as  serves  to  the 
end  of  time  for  an  enduring  memorial  of 
his  will ;  and  as  commits  the  truth  of  the 
Lawgiver  to  the  execution  of  a  sentence 
of  wrath  against  all  whose  souls  are 
hardened  by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin.  There 
ia^  in  fact,  a  peculiar  deceitfulness  in  the 
matter  before  us;  and,  in  this  verse,  are 
we  warned  against  it — "Let  no  man  de- 
ceive you  with  vain  words;  for,  because 
.  of  these  things,  the  wrath  of  Goa  coineth 
on  the  children  of  disobedience." 

In  the  preceding  verse,  there  is  such  an 
enumeration  as  serves  to  explain  what  the 
things  are  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  text : 
and  it  is  such  an  enumeration,  you  should 
remark,  as  goes  to  fasten  the  whole  terror, 
and  the  whole  threat,  of  the  coming  ven- 
geance— not  on  the  man  who  combines  in 
his  own  person  all  the  characters  of  ini- 
quity which  are  specified,  but  on  the  man 
who  realizes  any  one  of  these  characters. 
It  is  not,  you  will  observe,  the  conjunction 
and^  but  the  conjunction  or^  which  is  in- 
terposed between  them.  It  is  not  as  if  we 
said,  that  the  man  who  is  dishonest,  and 
licentious,  and  covetous,  and  unfeeling, 
shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God — ^but 
the  man  who  is  either  dishonest,  or  licen- 
tious, or  covetous,  or  unfeeling.  On  the 
single  and  exclusive  possession  of  any  one 
of  these  attributes,  will  God  deal  with  you 
as  with  an  enemy.  The  plea,  that  we  are 
a  little  thoughtless,  but  we  have  a  good 
heart,  is  conclusively  cut  asunder  by  this 
portion  of  the  law  and  of  the  testimony. 
And  in  a  corresponding  passage,  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Paul's 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  same 
peculiarity  is  observed  in  the  enumeration 
of  those  who  shall  be  excluded*  from  God's 
favour,  and  have  the  burden  of  God's 
Wrath  laid  on  them  through  eternity.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  combines  all  the  deformi- 
ties of  character  which  are  there  specified, 
but  the  man  who  realizes  any  one  of  the 
separate  deformities.  Some  of  them  are 
the  vices  of  dishonesty,  others  of  them  are 
the  vices  of  dissipation ;  and,  as  if  aware 
of  a  deceitfulness  from  this  cause,  he,  after 
telling  us  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God,  bids  us  not  be 
deceived— for  that  neither  the  licentious, 
nor  the  abominable,  nor  thieves,  nor  covet- 
ous, nor  dnmkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  ex- 
tortioners, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

He  who  keepeth  the  whole  law,  but  of- 
fendeth  in  one  point,  says  the  Apostle  James, 
IS  guilty  of  all.  The  truth  is,  that  his  dis- 
obedience on  this  one  point  may  be  more  de- 
cisive of  the  st%te  of  his  loyalty  to  God,  than  I 


his  keeping  all  the  rest.  It  may  be  the  only 
point  on  whidi  the  character  of  his  loyalty 
IS  really  brought  to  the  trial.  All  his  con* 
formities  to  the  law  of  God  might  have  been 
rendered^  because  they  thwarted  not  hie 
own  inclmation ;  and,  therefore,  would  hbve 
been  rendered  though  there  had  been  nc 
law  at  all.  The  single  infraction  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  only  case  wltere  there 
was  a  real  competition  between  the  will  of 
the  creature,  and  the  will  of  the  Creator ; 
and  the  event  proves  to  which  of  the  two 
the  right  of  superiority  is  awarded.  Alle- 
giance to  God  in  truth  is  but  one  principle, 
and  may  be  described  by  one  short  and 
summary  expression :  and  one  act  of  dis- 
obedience may  involve  in  it  such  a  total  sur- 
render of  the  principle,  a^  goes  to  dethrone 
God  altogether  from  the  supremacy  which 
belongs  to  him.  So  that  the  account  be- 
tween a  creature  and  the  Creator  is  not  like 
an. account  made  up  of  many  items,  where 
the  expunginff  of  one  item  would  only  make 
one  small  and  fractional  deduction  from  the 
whole  sum  of  obedieuv^e.  If  you  reserve 
but  a  single  item  from  this  account,  and  an- 
other makes  a  principle  of  completing  and 
rendering  up  the  whole  of  it,  then  your  cha- 
racter varies  from  his  not  by  a  slight  shade 
of  difference,  but  stands  contrasted*  with  it 
in  direct  and  diametric  opposition.  We 
perceive,  that,  while  with  him  the  will  of 
Grod  has  the  mastery  over  all  his  inclina- 
tions, with  you  there  is,  at  least,  one  incli- 
nation which  has  the  mastery  over  God 
that  while  in  his  bosom  there  exists  a  sringle 
and  subordinating  principle  of  allegiance  to 
the  law,  in  yours  there  exists  another  prin- 
ciple, which,  on  the  coming  round  of  a  fit 
opportunity,  developes,  itself  in  an  act  of 
transgression;. that,  while  with  him  God 
may  be  said  to  walk  and  to  dwell  in  him, 
with  you  there  is  an  evil  visitant,  who  has 
taken  up  his  abode  in  your  heart,  and  lodges 
there  either  in  a  state  of  dormancy  or  of 
action,  according  to  circumstances;  that, 
while  with  him  the  purpose  is  honestly 
proceeded  on,  of  doing  nothing  which  God 
disapproves,  with  you  there  is  a  purpose 
not  only  diflf^nt.  but  opposite,  of  doing 
something  which  ne  disapproves.  On  this 
sinffle  difference  is  suspended  not  a  question 
of  degree,  but  a  question  of  kind.  There 
are  presented  to  us  not  two  hues^  of  the 
sahie  colour,  but  two  colours,  just  as  broadly 
contrasted  with  each  other  as  light  and 
daiicness.  And  <mch  is  the  state,  of  the  al« 
ternative  between  a  partial  and  an  unre- 
served obedience,  that  while  God  impera- 
tivelv  claims  the  one  as  his  due,  he  looks 
on  the  other  as  an  expression  of  defiance 
against  him,  and  against  his  sovereignty. 

It  is  the  very  same  in  civil  government 
A  man  renders  himself  an  outcast  by  one 
act  of  disobedience.  He  does  not  need  to 
accumulate  upon  himself  the  guilt  of  all  the 
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aigher  atrocities  in  crime,  ere  he  forfeitf  hie 
life  to  the  injured  laws  of  his  country^  By 
the  perpetratioii  of  any  of  them  is  the  whole 
vengeance  of  the  state  bfought  to  bear  upon 
h\h  person,  and  sentence  of  death  is  pro- 
nounced on  a  single  murder,  or  forgery,  or 
act  of  violent  depredation. 

And  let  us  ask  you  just  to  reflect  on  the 
tone  and  spirit  af  that  man  towards  his,God, 
who  would  palliate,  for  example.  theVices 
o(  dissipation  to  which  he  is  aadicted,  by 
alleging  his  utter  exemption  from  the  vices 
of  dishonesty,  to  which  he  is  not  addicted. 
Just  think  of  the  real  disposilion  and  cha- 
racter of  his  soul,  who  can  say,  ^  I  will 
please  Grod,  but  only  when,  in  so  doings  I 
also  please  myself;  or  I  will  do  homage  to 
his  law,  but  just  in  those  instances  by  which 
I  honour  the  rights,  and  Ailfil  the  expecta- 
tions, of  society ;  or  I  will  be  decided  by 
his  opinion  of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  but 
iust  when  the  opinion  of  my  neighborhood 
lends  its  powerful  and  effective  confirma- 
tion. But  in  other  cases,  when  the  matter 
is  reduced  to  a  bare  question  between  man 
and  Grod,  when  he  is  the  siagle  party  I  have 
to  do  with,  when  his  will  and  his  wmth  are 
the  only  elements  which  eater  into  the  de- 
liboratibn,  when  judgment,  and  eternity, 
and  the  voice  of  him  who  speaketh  from 
heaven  are  the  only  considerations  at  issue— 
then  do  I  feel  myself  at  greater  liberty,  and 
I  shall  take  my  own  way,  and  walk  in  the 
counsel  of  mine  own  heart,  and  after  the 
sight  of  my  own  eyes."  O !  be  assured, 
that  when  all  this  is  laid  bare  on  the  day  of 
reckoning,  and  the  discemer  of  the  heart 
pronounces  upon  it,  and  such  a  sentence  is 
to  be  given,  as  will  make  it  manifest  to  the 
consciences  of  all  assembled,  that  true  and 
righteous  are  the  judgments  of  God— ^ere 
ii  many  a  creditable  man  who  has  passed 
through  the  world  with  the  plaudits  and 
the  testimonies  of  all  his 'fellows,  and  withh 
out  one  other  flaw  upcm  his  reputation  but 
the  very  slender  one  of  certain  harmless 
foibles,  and  certain  good-humourad' pecu- 
liarities, who  when  brought  to  the  bar  of 
account,  will  stand  convicted  there  of  having 
made  a  divinity  of  his  own  will,  and  spent 
his  days  in  practical  and  habitndl  atheism. 

And  this  argument  ia  not  at  dl  aflTected 
by  the  actuaVstate  of  sinfulness  and  infirmity 
into  which  we  have  fallen.  It  is  true^  even 
of  saints  on  earth,  that  they  oommit.sin. 
But  to  be  overtaken  iu  a  fault  is  one  thing.; 
to  commit  that  fault  with  the  deliberate  eon- 
•ent  of  the  mind  is  anothen  There  lain  the 
bosom  of  every  true  Christian  a  strenuous. 
principle  of  resistance  to  si^  and  it  betongs 
to  the  very  essence  of  the  principle  that  it 
is  resistance  to  all  sin.  It  admits  of  no  vo- 
luntary indulgence  to  one  sin  more  than 
to  another.  Such  an  indulgence  would  not 
only  Hiange  the  character  of  what  may  be 
called  the  elenMntary  principle  of  regene- 


ration,  but  would  destroy  it  altogethar 
The  man  who- has  entered  on  a  course  of 
Christian  discipleship,  carries  x>n  an  uiki 

Saring  and  universal  war  with  all  iniquity, 
e  has  chosen  Christ  for  his  alone  master 
and.  he  struggles  against  the  ascendency  of 
every  other.;  It  is  bi^  sustained  and  habitual 
exertioa  in  following  after  him  to  forsiake 
all ;  so  that  if  his  performances  were  as 
complete  as  his  endeavour,  you  would  not 
mer^y  see  a  conformity  to  ^me  of  the 
preceplfl,  but  a  conformity  to  the  whole  law 
of  God.  At  all  events,  the  endeavour  is  an 
honest  .one,  and  so  far  successful,  that  sin 
haa  not  the  dominion ;  and  sure  we  are, 
that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  the  vices  of 
dissipation  can  have  no  existence.  These 
vices  can  be  more  effectually  shunned,  and 
mare  efl^ctually  surmounted,  for  example, 
than  the  infirmities  of  an  unhappy  temper. 
So  that,  if  dissipation  still  attaches  to  the 
character,  and  appears  in  the  conduct  of  any 
individual,  we  know  not  a  more  decisive 
evidence  of  the  state  of  that  individual  as 
being  one  o(  the  manv  who  crowd  the  broad 
way  that  Iradeth  to  destruction.  We  look 
no  further  to  make  out  our  estimate  of  his 
present  condition  as  being  that  of  a  rebel 
and  of  his  future  prospect  as  being  that  ot 
spending  an  eternity  in  hell.  There  is  no 
halting  net  ween  two  opinions  in  thia  matter. 
The  man  who  enters  a  career  of  dissipation 
throws  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  hit 
God«  The  man  who  persists  in  this  career 
keeps  on  the  ground  of  hostility  against 
him. 

Letus  now  endeavour  to  trace  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  the  efllects  of  a  life  of  dis- 
sipation < 

Firsts  then,  it  may  be  said  of  a  very  great 
number  of  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  the  business  of  the  world,  that  they  have 
not  been  enough  fortified  against  its  se- 
ducing influences  by  their  previous  educa- 
tion at  home.  Generally  speaking,  they 
come  out  from  the  habitation  of  their  pa- 
■rents  unarmed  and  unprepared  for  the  con- 
test which  awaits  them.  If  the  spirit  of 
this  world'a  morality  reign  in  their  own  fa- 
milyj  then  it  cannot  be,  (hat  their  introduc- 
tion mto  a  more  public  scene  of  life  will  be 
very  striotly  guarded  against  those  vices  on 
which  the  world  placidly  smiles,  or  at  least 
regards  with  silent  toleration*  They  may 
have  been  told,  in  early  boyhood,  of  the  in- 
fiimy  of  a  le.  Tliey  mav  have  had  the  vir- 
tnes  of  punctuality,  and  of  economy,  and 
of  regular  attention  to  business,  pressed  upon 
their  observation.  They  jpay  have  heard  a 
uniibrm  testimony  on  the  aide  of  good  be- 
haviour, up  to  the  standard  of  such  curren* 
moralities  aaobtainin  their  neighbourhood 
and  this,  we  are  ready  to  admit,  may  in 
elude  in  it  a  testimony  against  all  such  ex* 
oesses  of  dissipation  as  would  unfit  tber' 
for  the  prosecution  of  this  world's  interesu 
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Box  let  Qsaaric,  whether  there  are  tiol  pflh 
rents,  who,  after  they  have  oarried  the  work 
af  discipline  thus  far,  forbear  to  carry  k  aivy 
farther ;  who,  while  they  would  modni/avM- 
it  as  a  family  trial  ehould  -any: eon  joI  tMrs 
ftill  a  victim  to  exoessive  diasip^tum^f.yet  art 
willing  to  tolerate  the  lesier  degrees  «f!!ii) 
who,  instead'  of  deciding  ^the  qncmkotkoti 
the  altsernative  of  his  heavcft  or  his  hell,  are 
satisfied  with  such  a  meaaumof-sobHetlnat 
will  save  him  fVom  mkiaiui  disgraoe  ktMB 
Kfe ;  who,  if  they  can  eai^only  seenrd  thls^ 
have  no'  great* objeetioo' to- tho  nuxlemAe 
share  he  may  taloe  in  this woiM'seoKfonti*- 
hies;  who  feel,  thai- in  this  nuAterthcareJs 
a  necessity  and  a  power  of  exanplo' against 
which  it  is  vain  to  straggle,  aadwhieh  naast 
be  acquiesced  in;' who  deceive  themselves 
with  the  fancied  impossibility  of  stepping 
the  evil  in  question-^and  say,  that  business 
most  be  gone  through;  and  that,*  in  the 
prosecution  of  it^  exposures  must  be  made; 
and  that,  for  the  success  of  it,-a  cenain.dis* 
gree  of  aceommodation  to  othcr»  Biusfr  be 
observed ;  and'  seeing  that  it  is  so  mighty 
an  oi^ject*  fot  one  to  widen  the  extent  of  his 
connexions^  he  must  neither  foe  very  retired 
Dor  very  peculiar — nor  must  his  hows  of 
companioiiship  betoo  jealoasly  watched  ^or 
inquired  into<-<nor  must  we  take  him  too 
strictly  to  task  about  cngagemctate,  apd^o^ 

Sjuaintances,  «td  expendit«re«^nor  amkii  we 
orget,  that  whfle  sobriety  has  its  time^and 
its  season  in  one  period  of  Ufe^  indulgenee 
has  its  season  in  another ;  and  rwe  may  fetch 
from  the  recollected  follies  of  our  own 
youth,  a  lesson  of  coonivance^ibriNhefpre^ 
sent  occasion;  vnd  altogether  there*  is  no 
help  for  it;  and  it  appears  toiis^  tlMt  abeo» 
lutely  and  totally  to  secure  him  llroai  ever 
entering  upon  scenes  of  dissipation,  yov 
must  absolutely  and  totally  withdraw  him 
from  the  worlds  and  surneader  all(hispro»» 
pects  of  advancement,  and 'give  up-theobA 
ject  of  such  a  provision  for  our  •families  as 
we  feel  to  be  a  first' and  most  important 
obncem  with  us.  '  •.. 

'  **  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  ol€M,  aildJiis 
righteousness,^'  says  the  Diblo^  '^and  aHother 
things  shall  be  added  unto  jrou.*?  This iatiie 
promise  which  the  iiuth^of  a'€hriiAian>'pa^ 
rent  will  resttipon ;  endittlhe  kcbe^eiery 
hazard  to  the  worldly  ioteveaUi  of  his  offi> 
miring,  will  he  briog  them  up  kr  the  strict  nuf 
ture  imd  admonition  of  (he  Lord  ;<aad  he  wiQ 
loudly  protest  against  iniquity,  iti.all'itade^ 
grees  and  in allits modifion^kOns;  and  while 
the  power  of -disetpKne.  'emuoB  with'  hUB) 
WilHt  ever  be  exerted  «)ii  the^side  of  p«va, 
faultless,  •  undevia*\.g  obedienoe;  and  he 
will  tolerate  noe*  oeption  whatever;  and  he 
Will  braveaU  th<it  luoks  formidable  in  singu^ 
larity,  and  all  that  loohs  menaetng  in  sepc^ 
tsition  from  th»  custom  and  countenance  of 
the  work! ;  and  feeling*  that-  his  main  con- 
eem  is  to  secure  for  himself  and  for  his  fo- 
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imiiyaplaoo  m  the  dty  which  hath  foond*- 
I  tions,  will  he  spurn  all  the  maxims  and  all 
'the.f^usibilities^of  acontagietis  neighbouiv 
hoodftway  from  him.  He  kno^s  the  pries 
«f  his  CMstiaoity,  and  it  is  that  he  must 
inndk  I  off  «0aformity  with-  the  world^nor 
for  sdiy  paltry  advantage  which  it  has  to 
offeri-twiU  he  eosipromise  the  eternity  of  his 
ehikifen»  And  tlet  us  teU  ithe  parents  of  an- 
other'spint -and  principte,  Uiat  they,  are  as 
glod  «B.  inoifvring  the  girilt,  of  *a  human  ea- 
jcrifioo;  that'  thejhare  ofiemg  up  their  chil- 
dren at  the  shrine  of  an  idol;  that  tliey  are 
yarffea^m  provokinf  the  wraths  of  Clod 
against  them- here;  and-  cm -the  day  when 
that  wrath  is  to  bo  reirealed,«hall  they  hear 
not  only  •the  riOoanings  of  their  despair  but 
thet  ootcviesl'-of  -  tiieir  bittereist  execration. 
On  ^t>  dtfy,  the  glance  of 'reproach  from 
their  own- neglected  ofispring  will  throw  a 
xieepev  shade  of  wretchedness  over  the  dark 
hnd  bottddleto  futurity  that  lie»  before  them, 
▲nd  ii^:  at  tfate  time  wlien  prophets  rung  the 
tidmgacf  CSod'a^Hspleasure  against  ihopeo* 
pie  el(forael -it<  was  denounoed  aa  the-ibuiest 
of -an  their  <aboBtfliations  that  they  caused 
their  children  toipasa  through  the  fire  unto 
Molodi-^knowy  3^  parents,  w1k>  in  placing 
yonrchildTCii  on  some  road  to  gainful  em* 
pfoyaEMUt,  have  pla09d«them  without  a  sigh 
tik  the  midst»  of.  depravity,  so  near  and  so 
susroMKUngj^tiiat^  without'  a  miracle,  they 
must  perish^  voo  have  done  an  act  of  idela* 
try  to  the*fOo  of  ^this  world ;  you  have  con»- 
aanded  your  household  after  you  to  wor* 
ship  hte  ra»4he  greet  divinity  of  their  lives 
and  yott hav<e  caused  your  childr^i  to  maM 
their  appraaches  uoto  his  presence — and, 
in  so  domg,  >  to  pass  through  the  fire  of 
suoh^teafilations  as  have  destroyed  them. 
-  We  do  not  wish  to  offer  you  an  over- 
charged (picture  on' this  melancholy  subject 
What  we  now  say  is  not  applicable  to  M. 
Sven  in  thsmost  corrupt  and  crowded  of 
Our  cities,  parents  are  to  be  found,  who  no- 
Uy  dure -.the  .surrender  of  every  vain  and 
flotteiiilg^  yAusioii,*rather  4han  surrender  the 
OhrManity  of  their  ehildren*.  And  what 
is  itiii  more  affecting,  over  the  face  of  the 
ooUnCvy^^do  we  oneet  •with'Such  parents^  who 
look  ia»this' world  as  a  pasaago  to  another^ 
and  oti^allthe  membera  of  their  household 
as  foUowHbraveUers  to  eternity  along  with 
theili;  and'WhOf  in  .the  Hue  spirit  of  be- 
lievera^iferittbe^Milvatioaof  their  children 
toii>e|:  indeed,  the  burden  of  their  best  and 
deanst  inlereet ;  and  who,  by  prayer^  and 
precept,  and/'exan^)le,  have  strenuously  la* 
houred  with  their, souls,  from  the  earliest 
light  'Of  their  understanding;  and  have 
taught  thena>to.  tremble  at  the  way  of  evil 
dom»  and  to  have  no  fellowship  with  those 
who  keep  not  the  cononandments  of  God— 
nor  is<thefe«day  more  sorrowful  in  the 
annals  of  this  pious  family,  than  when  the 
course  of  time  has  brought  them  frn* — ^ 
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» the  departure  of  their  eldest  boy— and  he 
must  bid  adieu  to  his  native  home,  with  all 
the  peace,  and  all  the  simplicity  which 
abound  in  it—and  as  he  e^es  in  fancy  the 
distant  town  whither  he  is  going,  does  he 
shrink  as  from  the  thought  of  an  unknowB 
wilderness — ^and  it  is  his  firm  purpose  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  dangeris  ana  the  profli- 
gacies which  deform  it — and,  should  suiners 
offer  to  entice  him,  not  to  consent,  and 
never,  never  to  forget  the  l^ksons  of  a  &- 
ther's  vigilance,  the  tenderness  of  a  mother's 
Prayers. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  next  place,  pass  from 
that  state  of  things  which  obtains  among  the 
young  at  their  outset  into  thq  world,  and 
take  a  look  of  that  state  of  things  which 
obtains  after  they  have  got  fairly  introduced 
into  it— when  the  children  of  the  ungodly, 
and  the  children  of  the  religious,  meet  on 
one  common  arena-  -when  business  asso- 
ciates them  togethCi  ui  one  chamber,  and 
the  omnipotence  of  custom  lays  it  upon 
them  all  to  meet  together  at  periodic  inter- 
vals, and  join  in  the  same  parties,  and  the 
same  entertainments — ^when  the  yearly  im- 
portation of  youths  Arom  the  country  falls 
in  with  that  assimilating  mass  of  corrup- 
tion which  has  got  so  firm  and  so  rooted 
an  establishment  in  the  town — when  the 
frail  and  unsheltered  delicacies  of  the  timid 
boy  have  to  stand  a  rude  and  a  boistert)US 
contest  with  the  hardier  depravity  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  him — when  ridicule, 
and  example,  and  the  vain  words  of  a  de- 
'usive  sophistry,  which  palliates  in  his  hear- 
ing the  enormity  of  vice,  are  all  brought  to 
bear  upon  his  scruples,  and  to  stifle  the  re- 
morse he  might  feel  when  he  casts  his  prin- 
ciple and  his  purity  away  from  him — when, 
placed  as  he  is  in  a  land  of  strangers,  he 
finds,  that  the  tenure  of  acquaintanceship, 
with  nearly  all  around  him,  is,  that  he  ren- 
der himself  up  in  a  confbrmity  to  their 
doings — when  a  voice,  like  the  voice  of 
protecting  friendship,  bids  him  to  the  feast; 
and  a  weTcome,  like  the  welcome  of  honest 
kindness,  hails  his  accession  to  the  society; 
and  a  spirit,  like  the  spirit  of  exhilarating 
toy,  animates  the  whole  scene  of  hos{Htality 
before  him ;  and  hours  of  rapture  roll  suc- 
cessively away  on  the  wings  of  merriment, 
iocularity,  and  song ;  and  afler  the  homage 
of  many  libations  has  been  Tondeiod  to 
honour,  and  fellowship,  and  patriotism,  im- 
purity is  at  length  proclaimed  in  full  and 
open  cry,  as  one  presiding  divinity,  at  the 
board  of  their  social  entertainment 

And  now  it  remains  to  compute  the  gene- 
ral result  of  a  process,  which  we  assert  of 
the  vast  majority  of  our  young,  on  their 
way  to  manhood,  that  they  have  to  under- 
go. The  resiilt  is,  that  the  vast  majority 
are  initiated  into  all  the  practices,  and 
lescribe  the  full  career  of  dissipation. 
Those  who  have  imbibed  (torn  their  fathers 
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the  mirit  of  this  world's  morality,  are  no' 
sensibly  arrested  in  this  career,  cither  bj 
the  opposition  of  their  own  friends,  or  by 
the  voice  of  their  own  conscience.  Those 
wlio  have  imbibed  an  opposite  spirit  and 
have  brought  it  into  competition  with  aa 
evil  world,  and  have  at  length  yielded,  have 
done  so,  we  may  well  suppose,  with  many 
a  sigh,  and  many  a  struggle,  and  many  a 
look  of  remembrance  on  Uiose  former  yean 
when  they  were  taught  to  lisp  the  prayei 
of  infancy,  and  were  trained  m  a  mansion 
of  piety  to  a  reverence  for  God,  and  for  all 
his  wa3rs;  and,  even  still,  will  a  parent's  part- 
ing advice  haunt  his  memory,  and  a  letter 
from  the  good  old  man  revive  the  sensibilities 
which  at  one  time  guarded  and  adorned  him; 
and,  at  times,  will  the  transient  gleam  of 
remorse  lighten  up  its  agony  within  him ; 
and  when  he  contrasts  the  profaneness  and 
depravity  of  his  present  companions,  with 
the  sacredness  of  all  he  ever  heard  or  saw 
in  his  father's  dwelling,  it  wQl  almost  fed 
as  if  conscience  were  again  to  resume  her 
power,  and  the  revisiting  spirit  of  God  to 
call  him  back  again  from  the  paths  of  wick- 
edness; and  on  his  restless  bed  will  the 
images  of  guilt  conspire  to  disturb  him,  and 
the  terrors  of  punishment  ofler  to  scare  him 
away ;  and  many  wiU  be  the  dreary  and 
dissatisfied  intervals  when  he  shall  be  forced 
to  acknowledge  that  in  bartering  his  soul 
for  the  pleasures  of  sin,  he  has  bartered  the 
peace  and  enjovment  of  the  world  along 
with  it  But,  alas !  the  entanglements  of 
companionship  have  ^ot  hold  of  him  ;  and 
the  inveteracy  of  habit  tyrannizes  o?er  all 
his  purposes;  and  the  stated  opportunity 
again  comes  round ;  and  the  loud  laugh  of 
his  partners  in  guilt  chases,  for  another  sea- 
son, all  his  despondency  away  from  him  ^ 
and  the  infatuation  gathers  upon  him  every 
month;  and  a  hardening  process  goes  on 
within  his  heart ;  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin  grows  apace ;  and  he  at  length  becomes 
one  of  the  sturdiest  and  most  unrelenting 
of  her  votaries ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  strength- 
ens the  conspiracy  that  is  formed  against 
the  morals  of  a  new  generation;  and  all  the 
ingenuous  delicacies  of  other  days  are  ob- 
literated ;  and  he  contracts  a  temperament 
of  knowing,  hackne3red,  unfeeling  depra* 
vity ;  and  thus  the  mischief  is  transmit- 
ted from  one  year  to  another,  and  keeps  up 
the  guilty  history  of  every  place  of  cromi 
ed  population. 

And  let  us  hen  speak  one  word  to  those 
seniors  in  depravity  those  men  who  give 
to  the  corruption  of  ac^  "aintances,  who  art 
younger  than  themseh  ^  their  counle* 
nance,  their  agency ;  and  \^  ho  can  initiate 
them  without  a  sigh  in  the  mysteries  of 
guilt,  and  care  not  though  a  parent's  hope 
should  wither  and  expire  unaer  the  conta* 
gion  of  their  rufllan  example.  It  is  unlv 
upon  their  own  conversion  that  we  car 
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speak  to  them  the  pardon  of  the  gospel.  It 
IS  only  if  they  themselves  are  washed,  and 
vinctified,  and  justified,  that  we  can  warrant 
Iheir  personal  deliverance  from  the  wrath 
that  is  to  come.  But  under  all  the  conceal- 
ment which  rests  on  the  futurities  of  God's 
administration,  we  know  that  there  are  de- 
grees of  suffering  in  hell — and  that  while 
some  are  beaten  with  few  stripes,  others 
are  beaten  with  many.  And  surely,  if  they 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shail  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  they  who  patronize  the 
cause  X)f  iniquity — they  who  can  beckon 
others  to  that  way  which  leadeth  on  to  the 
chambers  of  death — ^they  who  can  a(d  and 
witness,  without  a  sigh,  the  extinction  of 
youthful  modesty — surely,  it  may  weU  be 
said  of  such,  that  on  them  a  darker  frown 
will  fall  from  the  judgm^t-seat,  and  through 
eternity  will  they  have  to  bear  the  pains  of 
a  fiercer  indignation. 

Having  thus  looked  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  course  of  dissipation,  and  to  its 
{>rogress,  let  us  now,  in  the  third  place, 
ook  to  it<«  u«ual  termination.  We  speak 
not  at  present  of  the  coming  death,  and  of 
the  coming  judgment,  but  of  the  change 
wliich  takes  place  on  many  a  votary  of  licen- 
tiousness, when  he  becomes  what  the  world 
calls  a  reformed  man ;  and  puts  on  the  de- 
cencies of  a  sober  and  domestic  establish- 
ment ;  and  bids  adieu  to  the  pursuits  and 
the  profligticies  of  yonth,  not  because  he 
has  repented  of  them,  but  because  he  has 
outlived  them.  You  all  perceive  how  this 
may  be  done  without  one  movement  of  the 
heart,  or  of  the  understanding,  towards  God 
— that  it  is  done  by  many,  though  duty  to 
him  be  not  in  all  their  thoughts — ^that  the 
change,  in  this  case,  is  not  from  the  idol 
of  pleasure  unto  God,  but  only  from  one 
idol  to  another — and  that,  after  the  whole 
of  this  boasted  transformation,  we  may  still 
behold  the  same  body  of  sin  and  of  death, 
and  only  a  new  complexion  thrown  over  it 
There  may  be  the  putting  on  of  sobriety, 
but  there  is  no  putting  on  of  godliness.  It 
is  a  common  and  easy  transition  to  pass 
from  one  kind  of  disobedience  to  anotner, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give  up  that  re- 
belliousnp^  of  the  heart  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  disobedience.  It  may  be  easy, 
after  the  wonted  coarse  of  dissipation  is 
ended,  to  hold  out  another  aspect  altogether 
in  the  eye  of  acquaintances ;  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  recover  that  shock,  and  that 
overthrow,  which  the  religious  principle 
su<nains,  when  a  man  first  enrters  the  world, 
and  surrenders  himself  to  the  power  of  its 
enticements.  Such  were  some  of  you,  says 
the  Apostle,  but  ye  are  washed,  and  sanc- 
tified, and  justified.  Our  reformed  man 
knows  not  the  meaning  of  such  a  process ; 
and,  most  assuredly,  has  not  at  all  realized 
it  hi  the  history  of  his  own  person.    We 


will  not  say  what  new  object  he  is  running 
after.  It  may  be  wealth,  or  ambition,  or 
philosophy;  but  it  is  nothing  connected  with 
the  interest  of  his  soul.  It  bears  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  concerns  of  that  great 
relationship  which  obtains  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator.  The  man  has 
withdrawn,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  from  the 
scenes  of  dissipation,  and  has  betaken  himr 
self  to  another  way — ^but  still  it  is  his  own 
way.  It  is  not  the  will  or  the  way  of  God 
that  he  is  yet  caring  for.  Such  a  man  may 
bid  adieu  to  profligacy  in  his  own  person. 
But  he  lifts  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
on  the  profligacy  of  others.  He  gives  it 
the  whole  weight  and  authority  of  bis  con-> 
nivance.  He  wields,  we  will  say  it,  snch  an 
instrumentality  of  seduction  over  the  young, 
as,  Uiongh  not  so  alarming,  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  undisguised  attempts  of 
those  who  are  the  immediate  agents  of  cor- 
ruption. The  formal  and  deliberate  conspi- 
racy of  those  who  club  together,  at  stated 
terms  of  companionship,  may  be  all  seen, 
and  watched,  and  guarded  against.  But 
how  shall  we  pursue  this  conspiracy  into 
its  other  ramifications'?  How  snail  we  be 
able  to  neutralize  that  insinuating  poison 
which  distils  from  the  lips  of  grave  and  re- 
spectable citizens  ?  How  shall  we  be  able 
to  dissipate  that  gloss  which  is  thrown  by 
the  smile  of  elders  and  superiors  over  the 
sins  of  forbidden  indulgence  ?  How  can 
we  disarm  the  bewitching  sophistry  which 
lies  in  all  these  evident  tokens  of  compla- 
cency, on  the  part  of  advanced  and  reput* 
able  men  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  trace  the 
progress  of  this  sore  evil,  .throughout  at 
the  business  and  intercourse  of  society? 
How  can  we  stem  the  infTuence  of  evil 
communications,  when  the  friend,  and  the 
patron,  and  the  man  who  has  cheered  and 
signalized  us  by  his  polite  invitations,  turns 
his  own  family-table  into  a  nursery  of  li- 
centiousness ?  How  can  we  but  despair  of 
ever  witnessing  on  earth  a  pure  and  a  holy 
generation,  when  even  parents  will  utter 
their  polluting  levities  in  the  hearing  of  their 
own  children ;  and  vioe,  and  humour,  and 
gaiety,  are  all  indiscriminately  blended  into 
one  conversation ;  and  a  loud  laugh,  from 
the  inhiated  and  the  uninitiated  in  profli- 
gacy, is  ever  ready  to  flatter  and  to  regale 
the  man  who  can  thus  prostitute  his  powers 
of  entertainment  ?  O !  for  an  arm  of  strength 
to  demolish  this  firm  and  far  spread  com- 
pact of  iniquity;  and  for  the  power  of 
some  such  piercing  and  prophetic  voice, 
as  might  convince  our  reformed  men  of 
the  baleful  influence  they  cast  behind  them 
on  the  morals  of  the  succeeding  genera 
tion. 

We,  at  the  same  time,  have  our  eye  per- 
fectly open  to  that  great  external*  improve^ 
ment  which  has  taken  place,  of  late  year^ 
n  the  manners  of  society.  There  is  not  tbt 
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lame  giossneds  of  cooTersatioiik  .Tliere  is 
not  the  same  impatience  for  the  withdraw* 
ment  of  him,  who,  asked  to  grace  the  outset 
of  an  assembled  party,  ia  compelled)  at  a- 
certain  step  in  the  process  of  coavivielity, 
1^  the  obligations  of  professienal  deceaey^ 
to  retire  from  it.  There,  is  not  so  fre()uent 
an  exaction  of  this  as  one  of  the  established 
proprieties  of  social  or  of  foshionable  Ufe^ 
And  if  such  an  exaction  was  ever  laid  by 
the  omnipotence  of  custom  on  a  jmioister  of 
Ghristianity,  it  is  such  an  exaction  as  ought 
never,  never,  to  be  complied  witht  It  is  not 
for  him  to  lend  the  sanctionof  his  presence  to 
a  meeting  with  which  he  oould  not  sit  to  its 
final  termination.  >  It  is  not  for  him  to  stand 
associated^  for  a  single  hour,  with  an  asseai" 
blage  of  men  who  begin  with  bypocsisy, 
and  end  with  downright  blaokguardism.  It 
is  not  for  him  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
yommg  ribaldry,  and  to  hit  the  well  selected 
moment  when  talk,  and  turbulence,  and  boi9- 
cerous  merriment,  are  on  the  eve  of  bursting 
forth  upon  the  company,  and  carrying  them 
forward  to  the  full  acme  and  uproaf  of  their 
enjoyment  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  say,  that  he 
has  only  saneiifi^  one  part  of  such  an  en- 
tertainment, lie  has  as  good  as  given  his 
connivance  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  left  be- 
hind him  a  discharge  in  full  of  all  its  abom- 
inations; and,  therefore,  be  they  who  they 
may,  whether  they  rank  among  t^e  proudest 
aristocracy  of  our  land,  or  are  charioted  in 
splendour  along,  as  the  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens,  it  is  his  part  to  keep  as  purely  and 
indignantly  aloot  from  such  society  as  this, 
as  he  would  from  the  vilest  and  most  de* 
basing  associations  of  profligacy. 

And  now  the  important  question  comes  to 
De  put ;  what  is  the  likeliest  way  of  setting 
up  a  barrier  against  this  desolating  torrent 
of  corruption,  into  which  them  enter  so 
many  elements  of  power  and  strength,  that 
to  the  general  eye,  it  looks  altogether  irre- 
sistible 1  It  is  easier  to  give  a  negative^  thao 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
And,  therefore,  it  shall  be  our  Arat  nenMu*k, 
that  the  mischief  never  will  be  effectually 
combatted  by  any  expedient  separate  from 
the  growth  and  the  transmission  of  personal 
Christianity  throughout  the  land.  If  no 
addition  be  made '  to  the  stock  of  religious 
principle  in  a  country,  then  the  profligacy 
ef  a  country  will  make  ita  obstinate  stand- 
Against  all  the  mechanism  of  the  most  skil^ 
fol,  and  plausible,  and  well  looking  contrive 
ftnces.  It  must  not  be  disguised  from  you, 
that  it  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  either 
iii'  prisons  or  penitentiaries  to  work  any 
■ensible  abateoaent  on  the  wickedness  of 
our  existing  gaieration.  The  operation  must 
be  of  a  preventive,  rather  than  of  a  corrective 
tendency.  It  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
boyhood ;  and  be  kept  up  through  that  whole 
period  of  random  exposures  through  which 
^  has  to  run,  on  its  way  to  an  established 


condition  in  society;  and  a  hign  tone  ot 
moral  purity  must  be  infused  into  the  bosom 
of  many  indiTiduals;  and  theif  ai^ency  will 
ediBCt  through  the  chaiuiels  of  family  and 
social  eonneitionf  what  ne\'er  can  be  effected 
by  any  fraineworiL  of  artificial  regulations, 
so  long  as  the  spirit  and  character  of  society 
remain  what  they  are.  In  other  words,  this 
progress  of  reformation  will  never  be  sensi- 
bly carried  forward  beyond  the  progress  of 
personal  Christianity  in  tJie  world;  and, 
thereft>re,  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  likeliest  method  of  adding  to  tlie  num< 
ber 'of  Christian  parents  who  may  fortify 
the  principles  of  their  children  at  their. fir^ 
outset'Ui  lile-T-of  adding  to  the  number  of 
Christaan  young  men,  who  might  nobly 
dare  U>  be  singular,  and  to  perform  the  an« 
gelic  office  of  guardians  and  advisers  to 
those  who  are  you{iffer  than  themselves — 
of  adding  to  tlie  number  of  Christians  iq 
middle  and  advanced  life,  who  might,  as  far 
as  in  them  lies,  alter  the  general  feeling  and 
countenance  01  society)  and  blunt  the  force 
of  that  tacit  but  most  seductive  testimony, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  throw  a  pallia^ 
tive  veil  over  the  guiltof  a  life  ofdisslDation* 
Such  a  question  cannot  \ye  i^ntered  upon, 
at  present,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  in  all  it< 
generality.  And  We  must,  therefore,  simply 
satisfy  oursdves  with  the  objeci,  that  as  we 
have  attempted  already  to  approach  the  in« 
difference  of  parents,  and  to  reproach  the 
unfeeling  depravity  of  those  young  men 
who  scatter  their  pestilential'levitii^s  around 
the  whc^  circle  of  their  companionship,  we 
may  now  shortly  attempt  to  lay  upon  ^e 
men  of  middle  and  advanced  life,  in  general 
society,  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the 
morato  of  the  rising  generation.  For  the 
promotion  of  this  great  cause,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  school  them  into  any  nice  or 
exquisite  contrivances.  Could  we  only  give 
them  a  desire  towards  it,  and  a  sense  of 
obligation,  they  would  soon  find  their  own 
way  to  the  right  exercise  of  their  own  in- 
fluence in  forwardine;  the  interests  of  purity 
and  virtue  among  the  young.  Could  we 
only  affect  their  consciences  on  this  point, 
there  would  be  almost  no  necessity  what- 
ever-to  guide  or  enlighten  their  understand* 
Ing.  Could  w^  only  get  them  to  be  Chriv* 
tians,  and  to  carry  their  Christianity  into 
their  business,  they  would  then  fed  them^ 
selves  invested  with  a  guardianship;  and 
(hat  time,  and  pains,  and  attention,  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  concerns. 
It  is  quite  in  vain  to  ask,  as  if  there  was 
any  mystery,  or  any  helplessness  about  it, 
"What  can  they  do?'  For,  is  it  not  the 
fact,  most  palpably  obvious,  that  much  can 
be  done  even  by  the  mere  power  of  ex 
ample?  Or  might  not  the  master  of  any 
trading  establishment  send  the  pen-ading 
influence  of  his  own  principles  among  some 
at  least,  of  the  servants  and  auxiliaries  whc 
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odong  to  It?  Or  can  he.  in  no  decree  whatr 
fvcr,  so  select  those  wno  are  aomitted)  as 
to  ward  off  much  contamination  from  the 
branches  of  his  employ  ?  Or  might  not  he 
50  deal  out  his  encouragenaent  to  the  de- 
serving, as  to  confirm  thera  in  all  their  pur- 
poses of  sobriety  1  Or  m;ght  not  he  inter- 
pose the  shield  of  his  countenance  and  his 
testimony  between  a  struggling  yoiith  and 
the  ridicule  of  his  acquaintances?  Or,  by 
the  friendly  conversation  of  half  an  hour, 
might  not  he  strengthen  within  him  every 
principle  of  virtuous  resistance?  By  these, 
and  by  a  thousand  other  expedients^  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  him  who 
has  the  good  will,  might  not  a  healing  water 
be  sent  forth  through  the  most  corrupted  of 
all  our  establishments ;  and  it  be  made  safe 
for  the  unguarded  young  to  officiate  in  its 
chambers ;  and  it  be  made  possible  to  enter 
upon  the  business  of  the  world  without  en- 
tering on  such  a  scene  of  temptation,  as  to 
render  almost  inevitable  the  vice  of  the 
world,  and  its  impiety,  and  its  final  and 
everlasting  condemnatipn  ?  Would  Chris- 
tians only  be  open  and  intrepid,  and  carry 
their  religion  into  their  .merchandize;  and 


furnish  us  with  a  single  hijndred  of  such 
houses  in  this  city,  where  the  care  and  cha 
racier  of  the  master  formed  a  guarantee  for 
the  sobriety  of  all  his  dependents,  it  would 
be  like  the  clearing  out  of  a  j.iece  of  culti- 
vated ground  in  tjie  midst  of  a  frightful  wil- 
derness; and  parents  would  know  whither 
they  could  repair  with  confidence  for  the 
settlement  of  their  offspring ;  and  we  should 
behold,  what  is  mightilv  to  be  desired,  a  line 
of  broad  and  visible  demarcation  between 
the  church  and  the  world ;  and  an  interest 
so  precjous  as  the  immortality  of  children, 
would  no  longer  be  lefl  to.  the  play  of  such 
fortuitous  elements,  as  operated  at  random 
throughout  the  confused  mass  of  a  mingled 
and  indiscriminate  society.  And  thus,  the 
pieties  of  a  father's  house  might  bear  to  be 
transplanted  even  into  the  scenes  of  ordi- 
nary business;  and  instead  of  withering, as 
they  do  at  present,  under  a  contagion  which 
spreads  in  every  direction,  and  fills  up  the 
whole  face  of  the  community,  they  might 
flourish  in  that  moral  region  which  was  oc 
cupiecl  by  a  peculiar  people,  and  which  they 
had  reclaimed  from  a  world  that  lieth  in 
wickedness. 


DISCOURSE  VII. 
On  the  wtiatmg  It^hmice  of  thaMgher  upon  lh&  hu>eT  Orders  of  Society. 

rken  said  he  unto  tbedbeipleBiit  v  ioMMnMe  bat  Hitt  cSeaon  will  eome ;  but  wo  unto  him  through 
whom  they  come !  It  wore  better  forhira  that  a  fliilktone  were  han|[ed  about  hia  neck,  and  he  cast  into 
he  sea,  than  that  be  ahould  offend  one  of  these  little  ones.'* — Ladb  ivii.  1,  2. 


To  offend  another,  according  to  the  com^ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  words,  is  to  dis- 
pl«>Hse  him.—Now,  this  is  not  Its  accepter 
tion  in  the  ve'ae  before  us,  nor  in  several 
other  verses  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
were  conning  nearer  to  the  scriptirral 
meaning  of  the  terra,  had  we,  Instead  of 
offence  and  offending,  adopted  the  terms, 
scandal  and  scandalizing.  But  the  full  sig- 
nification of  the  phrase  to  ofTend  another, 
is  to  cause  him  to  fall  from  the  faith  and 
obedience  of  the  gospel.  It  may  be  such  a 
falling  away  as  that  a  man  recovers  him- 
self—like the  disciples,  who  were  all  of- 
fended in  Christ,  and  forsook  him;  arid, 
afldr  a  season  of  separation|  were  at.  length 
re-established  in  their  dtsoipleship. — Or  it 
may  be  such  a  falling  away  as  tnat  there 
is  no  recovery — like  those  in  the  gospe}  of 
John^  who,  offended  by  the  payings  of  our 
Saviour,  went  back,  and  wdked  no  more 
with  him.  If  fo\i  put  such  a  stumbling 
olock  in  the  way  of  a  neighbour,  who  is 
walking  on  a  course  of  christian  disciple- 
ship,  as  to  make  him  fall)  you  offend  him. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  our  Saviour  uses 
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the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  your  own 
right  hand,  or  ypur  own  right  eye,  offend- 
ing you.  They  may  do  so,  by  giving  you  an 
occasion  to  fall. — And  whdl  is  here  trans- 
lated offend,  is,  In  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Coriilthians,  translated  to  make  to  offend; 
where  Paul  sayk  "  If  meat  make  my  bro- 
ther to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  more  flesh 
while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I  make  my 
brother  to  offend." 

Tlie  little  ones  to  whom  our  Saviour  al- 
ludes, in  this  passage,  he  elsewhere  more 
fully  particularises,  b^  telling  us,  that  they 
are  those  who  believe  in  him.  There  is  no 
call  here  for  entering  into  any  controversy 
about  the  doctrine  of  perseverance.  It  is 
not  necessary,  either  ror  the  purpose  of 
explaining,  or  of  giving  force  to  the  practi- 
cal lesson  of  the  text  now  submitted  to 
you.  "We  happen  to  be  as  much  satisfied 
with  the  doctrine,  that  he  who  hath  a  real 
faith  in  the  gospel  of  Christ  will  never  faD 
away,  as  we  are  satisfied  with  the  truth  o** 
any  identical  proposition.  If  a  professing 
disciple  do,  in  iact,  fall  away,  this  is  a 
phenomenon  which   migl:t  be  traced  to 
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an  essential  defect  of  principle  at  the  first; 
which  proves,  in  fact,  that  he  made  the 
mistake  of  one  principle  for  another;  and 
that,  while  he  thought  he  had  the  faith,  it 
was  not  that  very  faith  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  is  unto  salvation.     There 
might  have  been  the  semblance  of  a  work 
of  grace  without  its  reality.    Such  a  work, 
if  genuinely  begun,  will   be  carried  on- 
wards even  unto  perfection.    But  this  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  not  at  alt  necessary,  at 
present,  to  doj^matize.     We  are  led.  by  the 
text,  to  expatiate  on  the  guilt  of  tnat  one 
man  who  has  wrecked  the  interest  of  an- 
other man's  eternity.  Now,  it  may  be  very 
true,  that  if  the  second  has  actually  en- 
tered within  the  strait  gate,  it  is  not  m  the 
power  of  the  first,  with   all  his  artifices, 
and  all  his  temptations,  to  draw  him  out 
again.    But  instead  of  having  entered  the 
gate,  he  may  only  be  on  the  road  that  leads 
to  it ;  and  it  is  enough,  amid  the  uncertain- 
ties which,  in  this  1i&.,  hauff  over  the  ques- 
tion of— who  are  really  believers,  and  who 
are  not  ?  that  it  is  not  known  in  which  of 
these  two  conditions  the  little  one  is ;  and 
that,  therefore,  to  seduce  -him  from  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  Christ,  may,  in  fact, 
be  to  arrest  his  progress  towards  Christ, 
and  to  draw  him  back  unto  the  perdition 
of  his  soul.    The  whole  guilt  of  the  text 
may  be  realized  by  him  who  keeps  back 
another  from  the  church,  where  he  might 
have  heard,  and  heard  with  acceptance,  that 
word  of  life  which  he  has  not  yet  accepted; 
or  by  him,  whose  influence  or  whose  ex- 
ample detains,  in  the  entanglement  of  any 
one  sin,  the  acquaintance  who  is  meditatinp^ 
an  outset  on  the  path  of  decided  Christiani- 
ty— seping,  that  every  such  outset  will  land 
in  disappointment  those  who,  in  the  act  of 
following  after  Christ,  do*  not  forsake  all ; 
or  by  him  who  tampers  with  the  con- 
science of  an  apparently  zealous  and  con- 
firmed disciple,  so  as  to  seduoe  him  into 
some  habitual  sin^  either  of  neglect  or  of 
performance — seemg,  that  the   individual 
who  but  for  this  seduction   might  have 
cleaved  fully  unto  the  Lord,  and  turned 
out  a  prosperous  and  decided  Christian, 
has  been  led  to  put  a  sood  conscience 
away  from  him— and  so,  by  making  ship- 
wreck of  his  faith,  has  proved  to  the  world, 
that  it  was  not  the  faith  which  could  ob- 
tain the  victory.    It  is  true,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  seduce  the  elect.    But  even  this 
suggestioi    perverse  and  unjust  as  it  would 
be  m  its  application,  is  not  generally  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  of  nim  who  is  guilty  of 
the  attempt  to  seduce,  or  of  the  act  which 
carries  a  seducing  influence  along  with  it. 
The  guilt  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  is 
that  of  an  indiflerence  to  the  spiritual  and 
everlasting  fate  of  others.    He  is  wilfully 
the  occasion  of  causing  those  who  are  the 
little  ones,  or,  for  any  thing  he  knows, 


might  have  been  the  little  ones  of  Christ,  to 
fall ;  and  it  is  against  him  that  our  Saviour, 
in  the  text,  lifts  not  a  cool,  but  an  impas- 
sioned testimony.  It  is  of  him  that  he 
utters  one  of  the  most  severe  and  solemr 
denunciations  of  the  gospel. 

If  this  text  'were  thoroughly  pursued 
into  its  manifold  applications,  it  would  bs 
found  to  lay  a  weight  of  fearful  responsi- 
bility upon  us  all.  We  are  here  called 
upon  not  to  work  out  our  own  salvation, 
but  to  compute  the  reflex  influence  of  cdl 
our  works,  and  of  all  our  ways,  on  the 
principles  of  others.  And  when  one  thinks 
of  the  mischief  which  this  influence  might 
spread  around  it,  even  from  Christians  of 
cniefest  reputation:  when  one  thinks  of 
the  readiness  of  man  to  take  shelter  in  the 
example  of  an  acknowledged  superior; 
when  one  thinks  that  some  Inconsistency 
of  ours  might  seduce  another  into  such  an 
imitation  as  overbears  the  reproaches  of 
his  own  conscience,  and  as.  by  vitiating 
the  singleness  of  his  eye,  makes  the  whole 
of  his  body,  instead  of  being  full  of  light, 
to  be  full  of  darkness ;  when  one  takes  the 
lesson  alon^  with  him  into  the  various  con- 
ditions of  life  he  may  be  called  by  Provi- 
dence to  occupy,  and  thinks,  that  if,  either 
as  a  parent  surrounded  by  his  family,  or  as 
a  master  by  the  members  of  his  establish- 
ment, or  as  a  citizen  by  the  many  observers 
of  his  neighbourhood 'around  him,  he  shaU 
either  speak  such  words,  or  do  such  ac- 
tions, or  administer  his  afiairs  in  such  a 
way  as  is  unworthy  of  his  high  and  im- 
mortal destination,  that  then  a  taint  of  cor- 
ruption is  sure  to  descend  from  such  an 
exhibition,  upon  the  immortals  who  are  on 
every  side  of  him;  when  one  thinks  of 
himself  as  the  source  and  the  centre  of  a 
contagion  which  might  bring  a  blight  upon 
the  graces  and  the  prospects  of  other  souls 
besides  his  own — surely  this  is  enough  to 
supply  him  with  a  reason  why,  in  work- 
ing out  his  own  persona]  salvation,  he 
should  do  it  with  fear,  and  with  watchful- 
ness, and  with  much  trembling. 

But  we  are  now  upon  the  groynd  of  a 
higher  and  more  delicate  conscientiousness, 
than  is  generally  to  be  met  with.  Whereas, 
our  object,  at  present,  is  to  expose  certain 
of  the  gromer  offencrs  which  sux>und  in  so- 
ciety, and  which  spt  ead  a  most  dangerons 
and  ensiiaring  influence  among  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it.  To  this  we  have 
been  insensibly  led,  by  the  topics  of  that  dis- 
course which  we  addressed  to  you  on  a  for- 
mer occasion ;  and  when  it  fell  in  our  way 
to  animadvert  on  the  magnitude  of  that 
man's  guilt,  who,  either  by  his  example,  ot 
his  connivance,  or  his  direct  and  lornial 
tuition,  can  speed  the  entrance  of  the  yet 
unpractised  young  on  a  career  of  difiipa- 
tion.  And  whether  he  be  a  parent,  M'ho, 
trenched  in  this  world's  maxims,  can,  with* 
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out  a  struggle,  and  without  a  sigh,  leave  his 
helpless  oflBpring  to  take  their  random  and 
unprotected  way  through  this  world's  con- 
formities ;  or  whether  he  be  one  of  those 
seniors  in  depravity,  who  can  cheer  on  his 
more  youthful  comfMinton  to  a  surrender  of 
all  those  scruples,  and  all  those  delicacies, 
.  which  have  hitherto  adorned  him ;  or  whe* 
ther  he  be  a  more  aged  citizen,  who,  having 
run  the  wonted  course  of  intemperance,  can 
<;ast  an  approving  eye  on  the  corruption 
.hroughout  all  its  stages,  and  give  a  tenfold 
force  to  all  its  allurements,  by  setting  up  the 
•luthority  of  grave  and  reformed  mannood 
upon  its  side ;  in  each  of  these  characters  do 
we  see  an  offence  that  is  pregnant  with 
deadliest  mischief  to  the  principles  of  the 
rising  generation :  and  while  we  are  told  by 
our  text,  that,  for  such  offences,  there  exists 
some  deep  and  mysterious  necessity — inso- 
much, that  it  is  impossible  but  that  offences 
must  come — yet  let  us  not  forget  to  urge  on 
every  one  sharer  in  this  work  of  moral  con- 
tamination, that  never  does  the  meek  and 
gentle  Saviour  speak  in  terms  more  threat- 
ening or  more  reproachful,  than  when  he 
speaks  of  the  enormity  of  such  misconduct 
There  cannot,  in  truth,  be  a  grosser  outrage 
committed  on  the  order  of  God's  administra- 
tion, than  that  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of 
inflicting.  There  cannot,  surely,  be  a  directer 
act  of  rebellion,  than  that  which  multiplies 
the  adherents  of  its  own  cause,  and  which 
swells  the  hosts  of  the  rebellious.  There 
cannot  be  made  to  rest  a  feller  condemna- 
tion on  the  head  of  iniquity,  than  that  which 
is  sealed  by  the  blood  of  its  own  victims^  and 
its  own  proselytes.  Nor  shuald  we  wonder 
when  that  is  said  of  such  an  agent  for  ini- 
ouily  which  is  said  of  the  betrayer  of  our 
j!#ora.  It  were  better  for  him  that  ne  had  not 
been  bom.  It  were  better  for  htm,  now  that 
he  is  bom,  could  he  be  committed  back  again 
to  deep  annihilation.  Rather  than  that  he 
should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones^  it  were 
better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea. 
This  is  one  case  of  such  offences  as  are 
adverted  to  in  the  text  Another  and  still 
more  specific  is  beginning,  we  understand, 
to  be  exemplified  in  our  own  city,  though  it 
has  not  attained  to -the  height  or  to  the  fre- 
quency at  which  it  occurs  in  a  neighbouring 
metropolis.  We  allude  to  the  doinff  of  week- 
day business  upon  the  Sabbath.  We  allude 
to  that  violence  which  is  rudely  offered  to 
the  feelings  and  the  associations  of  sacred- 
ness,  by  those  exactions  that  an  ungodly 
master  lays  at  times  on  his  youthf^ii  de- 
pendents— when  those  houre  which  they 
wont  to  spend  in  church,  they  are  c^ed 
upon  to  spend  in  the  eoimting-house — when 
that  day,  which  ought  to  be  a  day  of  piety. 
Is  turned  into  a  day  of  posting  and  of^  pen- 
manship-^ when*  the  rales  of  the  decalogue 
vre  set  asidc^  and  utterly  superseded  by  the 


rales  of  the  great  trading  establishment ;  ana 
every  thing  is  made  to  give  way  to  the  liur- 
rying  emergency  of  orders,  aud  clearances, 
and  the  demands  of  instant  correspondence. 
Such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  stumbling- 
block,  that  many  is  the  young  man  who  has 
here  fallen  to  rise  no  more— that,  at  this 
point  of  departure,  he  has  so  widened  his 
distance  from  God,  as  never,  in  fact,  to  re- 
turn to  him— that,  in  this  distressing  contest 
l)etween  principle  and  necessity,  the  final 
blow  has  been  given  to  his  religious  princi- 
ples— that  the  master  whom  he  serves,  and 
under  whom  he  earns  his  provision  for  time, 
has  here  wrested  the  whole  interests  of  his 
eternity  away  fmm  him — that,  from  this 
moment,  there  gathers  upon  his  soul  the 
complexion  of  a  hardier  and  more  deter- 
mined impiety — and  conscience  once  stifled 
now  speaks  to  him  with  a  feebler  voice — 
and  the  world  obtains  a  firmer  lodgement  in 
his  heart — and,  renouncing  all  his  original 
tenderness  about  Sabbath,  and  Sabbath  em- 
plo3rments,  he  can  now,  with  the  thorough 
unconcern  of  a  fixed  and  familiarised  prose- 
lyte^  keep  equal  pace  by  his  fellows  through* 
out  every  scene  of  profanation — and  he  who 
wont  to  tremble  and  recoil  from  the  free- 
doms of  irreligion  with  the  sensibility  of  a 
little  one,  may  soon  become  the  most  dar- 
ingly rebellious  of  them  all—and  that  Sab- 
bath which  he  has  now  learned,  at  ono  time, 
to  give  to  business,  he  at  another,  gives  to 
unhallowed  enjoyments — and  it  is  turned 
into  a  day  of  visits  and  excursions,  given  up 
to  pleasure,  apd  enlivened  by  all  the  mirth 
ana  extravagance  of  holiday — and,  when 
sacrament  is  proclaimed  from  the  city  pul- 
pits, he,  the  apt,  the  well  trained  disciple  of 
his  corrupt  and  corrapting  superior,  is  the 
readiest  to  plan  the  amusements  of  the  com- 
ing opportunity,  and  among  the  very  fore- 
most m  the  ranlcs  of  emigration — and  though 
he  may  look  back,  at  times,  to  the  Sabbath 
of  his  Father's  pious  house,  yet  the  retro- 
spect is  always  becoming  dimmer,  and  at 
length  it  ceases  to  disturb  him — and  thus  the 
alienation  widens  every  year,  till,  wholly 
0ven  over  to  impiety,  he  lives  without  God 
m  the  world. 

And  were  we  asked  to  state  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  iniquity  which  stalks  regard- 
lenly,  md  at  large,  ever  the  rain  of  youth- 
ful princtple»-^were  we  asked  to  find  a  place 
in  the  catakme  of  guilt  for  a  crime,  the 
atrocity  of  which  is  only  equalled,  we  u»* 
derstand,  by  its  (frequency — ^were  we  called 
to  characterise  the  man  who,  so  far  from 
attempting  one  counteracting  influenos 
against  the  profligacy  of  his  dependents^ 
issues,  fh>m  the  cluiir  of  authority  on  which 
he  sits,  a  commandment,  in  the  direct  face 
of  a  commandment  from  God — the  man 
who  has  chartered  impiety  in  articles  of 
agreement,  and  has  vested  himself  with  a 
property  in  that  time  which  only  belongs  tc 
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ihe  Lord  o(  the  Sabbath — ^were  we  asked  to 
^ook  to  the  man  who  could  thU9  overbear 
the  la&t  remnants  of  remorse  in  a  siLruggling 
and  unpractised  bosoin.  and  glitter  in  aU  the 
ensigns  of  a  prosperity  that  is  reared  on  the 
violiited  consciences,  of  those  who  •  are  be- 
neath him—0 !  were  the  question  put^  .to 
whom  shaU  we  liken  such  a  man?  or  what 
is  the  likeness  to  which  wOiCan  ^mpape 
him?  we  would  say,  thai  theg^uiltofthim 
who  trafficked  on  the  highway,  pr  Wamked 
on  that  outraged  coast,  from  whose  weeping 
families  children  were  iasepafAblv  torn,  was 
far  outmeasured  by  the  guilt  whieh  t^ouid' 
thus  frustrate  a  father's  fondest  piiayers,<and 
trample  under  foot  the. hopes  and  the^  pre- 
parations of  eternity. 

There  is  another  way  whereby  iB.  theein- 
ploy  of  a  careless  and  unprincipled  master, 
it  is  impossible  but  that  offences. mustcome. 
You  know  just  as  well  as  we  do,  that  Ih^ 
arc  chicaneries  in  business;  and,  so  long^as 
we  forbear  stating  the  precise  extent  lof 
them,  there  is  not  an  individual  among  you 
who  has  a  title  to  construe  the  assertioa  into 
an  affk-onting  charge  of  criminality  against 
himself.  But  you  surely  know  as  well  as  we,, 
that  the  mercantile  profession,  eonductedy as ; 
it  often  is,  with  the  purest  integrity,  and 
laying  no  resistless  necessity  whatever;  £or 
the  surrender  of  principle  <m  any  of  its 
members;  and  dignified  by < some  of  the 
noblest  exhibitions  of  untainted  honour^  aad 


devoted  friendship,  and  magniiiaent .» 
xosity,  that  have  ever  been  recorded*  of  r our 
nature ;— you  know  as  well  as  we,ith«t  .it 
was  )itterly  extravagant,  and  in  thefaceo^ 
all  observation,  to  affirm,  thai  eadft^  aad 
every  one  of  its  numerous  competitors,  stood 
clearly  and  totally  exempted  froni  the*  sins 
of  an  undue  selfishness  And^  accordingly, 
there  are  certain  eomoiodioiis  falaehcKi^s 
occasionally  practised  in  ihis^department  4»f 
human  affairs.  There  are,  for  example^- cer* 
tain  dexterous  and  gainful  evasions,  whereby 
the  payers  of  tribute  are  enabled^  ai  tinier 
to  make  their  escape  from  the  eagle  eye  of 
the  exactors  of  tribute.  There  are  even  eer- 
tain  contests  of  ingenuity  between  individual 
traders,  where  in  the  higgling  of  a  vary  keen 
and  anxious  negociation,  each-  of  then  is 
tempted  in  talking  of  offen  uidprioea^  and 
the  reports  of  ^uctuations  in.  homeosd 
foreign  markets,  iosay  the  things  whieh.  an 
not.  You  must  assuredly  know^  that  thcws^ 
and  such  as  these,  then^  have  introdvcad.m 
certain  quantity  ot  whatoiay  beoalM  ahii^ 
fling,  into  the  oomaittnio«CioM  of  the  iwaA* 
mg  world^nsomich^  that  the-simpUoity  of 
]iea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay,  is  in*  some  degree 
exploded ;  there  is  «  kind  ofmidQratood  tole- 
ration established  for  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression, which  eonld  aot,  we  are  raudi 
afraid,  stand  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  ^reat 


such  a  proportionate  abatement  oll4jmthf  ai 
goes  to  ea^t^nd  most  fearfully  the  condemna- 
iion  thai  is  due  to  all  liars,  who  shall  hav«> 
jtheir  part  in  the  lake  thai  buroeth  with  iifp 
and  biunstone*.  And  who  can  compute  the 
effect  of  aU  this  on  the  young  and  yet  un- 
fvaciised  observer?  Who  does  not  see,  that 
it  must  go 'to  reduce  the  tone  of  bis  pnnci- 
fksn; and'toiavcdvohiroin  many adelicate 
struggle-between,  the  oiorality  he  haslearned 
Arom  his  €ateci)i6m,.and  the  morality  he  seef 
lia  the  eoimting-house;  and  to  obliterate,  in 
his  mind,  th«  £stinctions  between  right  and 
wroBg;^ndy«tJength,to.reconcile  his  con- 
science to  a  sin,*which,  like  every  other, 
deserves  the  wr^th  and  the  curse  of  God; 
and  to  mf^him  tamper  with  a  direct  com- 
mandraentfin  such  atway^  as  that  falsehoods 
^and  frauds  might  be  nothing  more  in  his 
eilrimation,  than:  the  peccadilloes  of  an  in- 
nooent  compliance  with  the  current  prao- 
4ices  and  moraliti^  of  the  world  ?  Here  then 
is  a  pointy  «t  which  the  way  of  those  who 
oenform  to  this  world,  diverges  from  the 
way  of  ih^se  peculiar .  people  who  are  re- 
deemed  from  all  iiuquity,.9nd.are  thoroughr 
lyttonii^ed  unto  all  good  worka  Here  is  a 
grievous  occasion  to  falL  Here  is  a  oom- 
peiMioB  between  tho  service  of  God  and  the 
serif ioe  of  Mammon.  Here  is  the  exhibition 
of  aiiOthero(fenee,.and  the  bringing  forward 
oC  another  temptation,  to  those  who  are  en- 
tering lon  tho:businesa  of.the  world,  little 
adverted  tO).  we  foar,  by  tltoee  who  live  in 
Vtt^'Carelessnesa.of  their  own  soids,  and 
n«Yer  apW  a  thought  or  a  sigh  about  the 
tomortality,ofr  otheis— 'but  most  distinctly 
singled  out  by.  the  rtext  as  a  crime  of  fore- 
most; mn^itude  .in>the  eye  oC  Him  who 
judgeth'  righteously. 

And  before  we  quit  the  subject  of  euch 
offenoesas  take  place  in  ordinary  trade,  let 
Ns  just  advert  rto  •one  example  of  it— ^not  so 
much  few  the- frequency  of  i^  occurrence, 
as. for  the  way  that  it > stands  connected  in 
principle  with  a^  very  general,  and,  we  be- 
lieve^  a  very t  m»ehiavous  offence,  that  takes 
phice  in<  domestic  society.  It  is  neither, 
you  witi  obflerve,  the  avarice  nor  the  set- 
flflhocssiof  our  nature^  which  forms^he only 
obdlnictioji  in  the  way  of  one  man  dealing 
pl«iBl(f  with  another.  There;  is  another 
otastnietiimt  founded  on  a  far  more  pleasing 
and  amiahliB.principleHBven  on. that  d^i* 
caey  of  feelingr  in  Wrtue  of  which,  one  man 
cannot  tbear  to  woimd  or  to  m(»tify  another. 
It  would  require^  for  instance,  a  very  nure, 
and,  «ert«»lTf  not  a  very  enviable  degrea 
of  hardihood,  to  toll  another^  without  pnin, 
that  yott  did  not  think  him  worthy.of  being 
trustedi  And  yet,  «r  the  doings  of  mep* 
ohandise,  this  is  the  very  trial  of  delicacy 
which  sometimes  offers  itseWl  The  man 
with  whom  you  stand  committed  to  at 


day;  and  there  la  an  nbaiemeut  of  confldenoe  great  .an  extent  as  you  count  to  he  advi««* 
Mtween  man  and  man,  implying,  wedoubt,  ble^  would  like,  perhaps,  to  try  yonr  oonll 
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ienee  in  liim,  and  his  own  credit  with  yoo, 
t  little  farther;  and  he  cornea  back  upon 
vou  with  a  fresh  order ;  and  you  secretly 
nave  no  desire  to  link  any  more  of  your 
property  with  his  speculation ;  and  the  dif- 
ficulty IS,  how  to  get  the  application  in 
Question  disposed  of;  and  yon*  feel  that  by 
mr  the  pleasantest  way,  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  would  be,  to  make  him  believe 
tliat  you  reAise  the  application,  not  because 
yon  will  not  comply,  but  because  you  can- 
not— for  that  you  have  no  more  of  the  ar- 
ticle he  wants  from  you  upon  hand.  And 
it  would  only  be, putting  your  own  soul  to 
nazard,  did  you  personally,  and  by  your- 
■elf^  make  this  communication:  but  you 
select,  perhaps,  as  the  organ  of  it,  some 
agent  or  underling  of  your  establishment, 
who  knows  it  to  l^  false ;  and  to  avoid  the 
soreness  of  a  personal  encounter  with  the 
man  whom  you  are  to  disappoint,  you  de- 
volve the  whole  business  of  this  lying  apol- 
ogy upon  others ;  and  thus  do  you  continue 
to  shift  this  oppressive  burden  away  from 
you — or,  in  other  words,  to  save  your  own 
delicacy,  you  count  Jiot^  and  you  care  not, 
about  another's  damnation. 

Now,  what  we  call  upon  you  to  mark,  is 
the  perfect  identity  of  principle  between 
this  case  of  making  a  brother  to  offend,  and 
another  case  which  obtains,  we  have  heard, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  among  the  roost  gen- 
teel and  opulent  of  our  city  families.  In 
tliis  case,  you  put  a  lie  into  the  mouth  of  a 
dependent,  and  thit,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  your  substance  from  such  an 
application  as  might  expose  it  to  hazard 
or  diminution.  In  the  second  case,  you 
put  a  lie  into  the  mouth  of  a  dependent, 
and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
your  time  from  such  an  encroachment 
as  you  would  not  feel  to  be  convenient 
or  agreeable.  And,  in  both  cases,  you 
are  led  to  hold  out  this  offence  by  a 
certain  delicacy  of  temperament,  in  vir- 
tue of  which,  you  can  neither  give  a  man 
plainly  to  understand,  that  you  are  not  wil- 
ling to  trust  him,  nor  can  you  give  him  to 
understand  that  you  count  his  company  to 
be  an  interruption.  But,  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other  example,  look  to  the  little 
account  that  is  made  of  a  brother's  or  of  a 
sister's  eternity ;  behold  the  guilty  task  that 
is  thus  unmercifully  laid  upon  one  who  is 
shorily  to  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ ;  think  of  the  entanglement  which 
is  thus  made  to  beset  the  pam  of  a  creature 
who  is  unperishable.  That,  at  the  shrine 
of  Mammon,  such  a  bloody  sacrifice  should 
be  rendered  by  some  of  his  unrelenting  vo- 
taries, is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that 
the  shrine  of  elegance  and  fashion  should 
tie  bathed  in  blo(^ — that  soft  and  sentimen- 
tal ladyship  should  put  fbrth  her  hand  to 
such  an  enormity — that  she  who  can  sigh 
^  gently,  and  shed  her  graceful  tear  over 


the  cmllbrings  of  others,  should  thus  be  ac- 
cessary to  the  second  and  more  awful  death 
'of  her  own  domestics — that  one  who  looks 
the  mildest  and  the  loveliest  of  human  bc- 
'ings,  should  exact  obedience  to  a  mandate 
whieh  carries  wrath,  and  tribulation,  ana 
anguish,  in  its  train — O!  how  it  should 
confirm  every  Christian  in  his  defiance  to 
the  autliority  of  fashion,  and  leail  him  to 
spurn  at  all  its  folly,  and  at  all  its  worth- 
lessness. 

And  it  js  quite  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  ser 
vant  whom  you  thus  employ  as  the  deputy 
of  your  falsdiood,  can  possibly  execute  the 
commission  without  the  conscience  being 
at  idl  tainted  or  defiled  by  it ;  that  a  simple 
cottage  maid  can  so  sophisticate  the  matter 
as,  without  any  violence  to  •her  original 
principles,  to  utter  the  language  of  wlial* 
she  assuredly  knows  to  be  a  downright  lie; 
that  she,  humble  and  untutored  soul,  can 
sustain  no  injury  when  thus  made  to  tam- 
per with  the  plain  English  of  these  reuhns, 
that  she  can  at  all  satisfy  herself,  how,  by 
the  prescribed  utterance  of  "  not  at  home,-' 
she  is  not  pronouncing  such  words  as  are 
substantially  untrue,  but  meiely  using  tliem 
in  another  and  perfectly  understood  meai>- 
ing— and  which,  according  to  their  modern 
translation,  denote,  that  the  person  of  whom 
she  is  thus  speaking,  instead  of  being  away 
from  home,  is  secretly  lurking  in  one  of  the 
most  secure  and  intimate  of  its  reccptar 
cles.  You  may  try  to  darken  and  trans- 
form this  piece  of  casuistry  as  you  will , 
and  work  up  your  own  minds  into  the  peace- 
able conviction  that  it  is  all  right,  and  as  it 
should  be.  But  be  very  certain,  that  where 
the  moral  sense  of  your  domestic  is  not  al- 
ready overthrown,  there  is,  at  least  one  bo- 
som within  which  you  have  raised  a  war 
of  doubts  and  difficulties ;  and  where,  if  the 
victory  be  on  your  side,  it  will  be  on  the 
side  of  him  who  is  the  great  enemy  of  righ- 
teousness. There  is,  at  least,  one  person 
along  the  line  of  this  conveyance  of  deceit^ 
who  condemneth  herself  in  that  which  she 
alloweth ;  who,  in  the  language  of  Paul,  es- 
teeming the  practice  to  be  unclean,  to  her 
will  it  te  unclean ;  who  will  perform  her  task 
with  the  ofience  of  her  own  consciencf; 
and  to  whom,  therefore,  it  will  indeed  be 
evil :  who  cannot  render  obedience  in  this 
matter  to  her  earthly  superior,  but  by  an 
act,  in  which  she  does  not  stand  clear  and 
unconscious  of  guilt  before  God ;  and  with 
whom,  therefore,  the  sad  consequence  of 
what  we  can  call  nothing  else  than  a  bar- 
barous combination  against  the  principles 
and  the  prospects  of  the  lower  orders,  is — 
that  as  she  has  not  cleaved  fully  unto  the 
Lord,  and  has  not  kept  by  the  service  of 
the  one  master,  and  has  not  forsaken  all  ni 
His  bidding,  she  cannot  be  the  disciple  dT 
Christ. 

The  aphorism,  that  he  who  offendeth  in 
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»ne  pomt  is  giiilty  of  a]],  tells  us  something 
more  tliaii  of  the  way  in  which  God  ad- 
judges condemnation  to  (he  disobedient. 
It  also  tells  us  of  the  way  in  which  one  in- 
dividual act  of  sinfulness  operates  upon  our 
moral  nature.  It  is  altogether  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  commandments,  to  look  upon 
them  as  so  many  observances  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  as  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent lies  of  obligation— insomuch,  that 
the  transgression  of  one  of  them  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  dissolution  of  one 
sepfirate  tie,  and  may  leave  all  the  others, 
with  as  entire  a  constraining  influence  ana 
authority  as  before.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
commandments  ought  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  branching  out  from  one  great  and 
general  tie  oi^  obligation ;  and  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  loosening  the  hold  of  one 
of  them  upon  the  conscience,  but  by  the 
unfastening  of  that  tie  which  binds  them  all 
upon  the  conscience.  So  that  if  one  mem- 
ber in  the  system  of  practical  righteousness 
be  made  to  suffer,  all  the  other  members 
suffer  along  with  it;  and  if  one  decision  of 
tlie  moral  sense  be  thwarted,  the  organ  of 
the  moral  sense  is  pennanently  impaired, 
and  a  leaven  of  iliiquity  infused  into  all  its 
other  decisions ;  and  if  one  suggestion  of 
this  inward  monitor  be  stifled,  a  general 
shock  is  given  to  his  authority  over  the 
whole  man ;  and  if  one  of  the  least  com- 
mandments of  the  law  is  left  unfulfilled,  the 
law  itself  is  brought  down  from  its  rightful 
ascendency ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  one  act  of 
disobedience  may  be  the  commencement 
and  the  token  of  a  systematic  ana  universal 
rebelliousness  of  the  heart  against  God.  It 
is  this  which  gives  such  a  wide-wasting  ma- 
lignity to  each  of  the  separate  offences  on 
which  we  have  now  expatiated.  It  is  this 
which  so  multiplies  the  means  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  corruption  in  the  world.  It  is 
thus  that,  at  every  one  point  in  the  inter- 
course of  human  society,  there  may  be 
struck  out  a  fountain  of  poisonous  emana- 
tion on  all  who  approach  it ;  and  think  not, 
therefore,  that  under  each  of  the  examples 
we  have  given,  we  were  only  contending 
for  the  preservation  of  one  single  feature  in 
the  character  of  him  who  stands  exposed  to 
this  world's  offences.  We  felt  it,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  contest  for  his  eternity ;  and  that  the 
case  involved  in  it  his  general  condition 
with  God ;  and  that  he  who  leads  the  young 
into  a  course  of  dissipation — or  that  he  who 
tampers  with  their  impressions  of  sabbath 
sacredness — or  that  he  who,  either  in  the 
walks  of  business,  or  in  the  services  of  the 
family,  makes  them  the  agents  of  deceitful- 
uess — or  that  he,  in  short,  who  tempts  them 
to  transgress  in  any  one  thing,  has,  in  fact, 
ured  such  a  pervading  taint  into  their< 
*-al  constitution,  as  to  spoil  or  corrupt 
"hn  in  all  things;  and  that  thus,  upon  one 
'  ary  o^asion^or  by  the  exhibition  of  one 


particular  offence,  a  mischief  may  be  doDi 
equivalent  to  the  total  destruction  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  or  to  the  blotting  out  of  its  pros- 
pects for  immortality. 

And  let  us  just  ask  a  master  or  a  mistrem 
who  can  thus  make  free  with  the  moral 

Erinciple  of  their  servants  in  one  in^ance 
ow  they  can  look  for  pure  or  correct  prin 
ciple  from  them  in  other  instances?  Wha- 
right  have  they  to  complain  of  unfaithful 
ness  against  themselves,  who  have  delibr 
rately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of  ui 
faithfulness  against  God  7  Are  they  so  u& 
terly  unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  our  na 
ture,  as  not  to  perceive,  that  if  a  man  gathe 
hardihood  enough  to  break  the  Sabbath  in 
opposition  to  his  own  conscience,  this  very 
hardihood  will  avail  him  to  the  breaking  of 
other  obligations  ?•:— that  he  whom,  for  their 
adfantagCj  they  have  so  exercised,  as  to  fill 
his  conscience  with  offence  towards  hii 
God,  will  not  scruple,  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, so  to  exercise  himself,  as  to  fill  hi: 
conscience  with  offence  towards  his  master  1 
— that  the  servant  whom  you  have  taught 
to  lie,  has  gotten  such  rudiments  of  edaca- 
tion  at  your  hand,  as  that,  whhout  any  fur- 
ther help,  he  can  now  teach  himself  to  pur- 
loin?— and  yet  nothing  more  frequent  than 
loud  and  angry  complainings  against  the 
treachery  of  servants ;  as  if,  in  the  genera] 
wreck  of  their  other  principles,  a  principle 
of  consideration  for  the  good  and  interest  of 
their  employer — and  who,  at  the  same  timc^ 
has  been  their  seducer — was  to  survive  in 
all  its  power,  and  all  its  sensibility.  It  is 
just  such  a  retribution  as  was  to  be  looked 
for.  It  is  a  recoil  upon  their  own  heads  of 
the  mischief  which  they  themselves  have 
originated.  It  is  the  temporal  part  of  the 
punishment  which  they  have  to  bear  for  the 
sin  of  our  text,  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  far 
the  better  for  them  that  both  person  and 
property  were  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that 
they  should  stand  the  reckoning  of  that  day, 
when  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  souls 
that  they  have  murdered,  and  the  blood  of 
so  mighty  a  destruction  is  required  at  their 
hands.  ^-^ 

The  evil  against  which  we  have  just  pro- 
tested,  is  aV^  outrage  of  far  greater  enormity 
thah  iynxil  or  oppressor  can  inflict,  in  tht 
prosecution  of  his  worst  designs  against  the 
political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  common- 
wealth.  The  very  semblance  of  such  de- 
signs will  summon  every  patriot  to  his  posi 
of  observation ;  and,  from  a  thousand  watch- 
towers  of  alarm,  will  the  outcry  of  freedom 
in  danger  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 
But  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  a  far  more  ma- 
lignant influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
species  that  is  now  going  on ;  and  which 
seems  to  call  forth  no  indignant  spirit,  and 
to  bring  no  generous  exclamation  alonfi 
with  it.  Throughout  all  the  recesses  of 
private  and  domestic  history,  there  is  as 
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iscendency  of  rank  and  station  a/i|rainst 
which  no  stern  republican  is  ever  heard  to 
lift  his  Voice — though  it  be  an  ascendency 
10  exercised,  as  to  be  of  most  noxious  ope- 
ration to  the  ddareeC  hopes  and  best  interests 
of  humanity.  There  is  a  cruel  combination 
of  the  great  against  the  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple— we  mean  the  majesty  of  the  people's 
worth.  There  is  a  haughty  unconoem  about 
an  inheritance,  which,  by  an  unalienable 
right,  should  be  theirs — we  mean  fheir  fu- 
ture and  everlasting  inh^itance.  There  is 
a  deadly  invasion  made  on  their  rights — 
we  mean  their  rights  of  conscience ;  and, 
in  this  our  land  of  boasted  privileges,  are 
Uie  low  trampled  upon  by  the  high — we 
mean  trampled  into  all  the  degradation  of 
guilt  and  worthlessness.  They  are  utterly 
bereft  of  that  homage  which  ou^ht  to  be 
rendered  to  the  dignity  of  their  immortal 
aature ;  and  to  minister  to  the  avarice  of 
an  imperious  master,  or  to  spare  the  sickly 
deUcacy  of  the  fashionables  in  our  land,  are 
the  truth  and  the  piety  of  our  population, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  their  eternity,  most 
unfeelingly  plucked  away  from  them.  It' 
belongs  to  others  to  fight  the  battle  of  their 
privileges  in  time.  But  who  that  looks  with 
a  calculating  eye  op.  their  duration  that 
never  ends,  can  repress  an  alarm  of  a  higher 
order  ?  It  belongs  to  others  generously  to 
struggle  for  the  place  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  great  vessel  of 
the  state.  But.  surely,  the  question  of  their 
place  in  eternity  is  of  mightier  concern  than 
flow  they  arc  to  sit  and  be  accommodated 
in  that  pathway  vehicle  which  takes  them 
to  their  everlasting  habitations. 

Christianity  is,  in  one  sense,  the  greatest 
of  all  levellers.  It  looks  to  the  elements, 
and  not  to  the  circumstantials  of  humanity; 
and  regarding  as  altogether  superficial  and 
temporary  the  distinctions  of  this  fleeting 
pilgrimage,  it  fastens  on  those  points  of  as- 
similation which  liken  the  king  upon  the 
throne  to  the  very  humblest  of  his  subject 
population.  They  are  alike  in  the  naked- 
ness of  their  birth.  The v  are  alike  in  the 
surencss  of  their  decay.  They  are  alike  in 
the  agonies  of  their  dissolution.  And  afler 
the  one  is  tombed  in  sepulchral  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  other  is  laid  in  his  sod-wrapt 
grave,  are  they  most  feari\illy  alike  in  the 
corruption  to  which  they  moulder.  But  it 
is  with  the  immortal  nature  of  each  that 
Christianity  has  to  do ;  and,  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  does  it  behold  a  nature  alike 
forfeited  by  guilt,  and  alike  capable  of  being 
restored  by  the  grace  of  an  offered  salva- 
tion. And  never  do  the  pomp  anti  Ihe  cir- 
cumstance of  externals  appear  more  humi- 
liating, than  when,  looking  onwards  ta  the 
day  of  resurrection,  we  behoM  the  sovereign 
standing  without  his  crown,  and  trembling, 
with  the  subject  by  his  side,  at  the  bar  of 
leaven's  majesty.    There  the  master  and 


the  servant  will  be  brought  to  their  reckon- 
ing together;  and  when  the  one  is  trieu 
upon  the  guilt  and  the  malignant  influence 
of  his  Sabbath  companies — and  is  charged 
with  the  profane  and  careless  habit  of  his 
household  establishment — and  is  reminded 
how  he  kept  both  himself  and  his  domes- 
tics from  the  solemn  ordinance — and  is  made 
to  perceive  the  fearful  extent  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  mischief  ^v  hich  he  has  wrought 
as  the  irreligious  head  of  an  irreligious  fa- 
mily— and  how,  among  other  things  he,  un- 
der a  system  of  fashiontible  hypocrisy,  so 
tampered  with  another's  principles  as  to  de- 
file nis  conscience,  and  to  destroy  him — O ' 
how  tremendously  will  the  little  brief  au- 
thority in  which  he  now  plays  his  fantastic 
tricks,  turn  to  his  own  condemnation ;  for, 
than  thus  abuse  his  authority,  it  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea. 

And  how  comes  it,  we  ask,  that  any  mas- 
ter is  armed  with  a  power  so  destructive 
over  the  immortals  who  are  around  him  ? 
Grod  has  given  him  no  such  power:  The 
state  has  not  given  it  to  him.  There  is  no 
law,  either  human  or  divine,  by  which  he 
can  enforce  any  order  upon  his  servants  to 
an  act  of  falsehood,  or  to  an  act  of  impiety. 
Should  any  such  act  of  authority  be  at- 
tempted on  the  part  of  thiB  master,  it  should 
be  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the  servant 
by  an  act  of  disobedience.  Should  your 
master  or  mistress  bid  you  say  not  at  home, 
when  you  know  that  they  are  at  home,  it 
is  your  duty  to  refuse  compliance  with  such 
an  order:  and  if  it  be  asked,  how  can  this 
matter  be  adjusted  after  such  a  violent  and 
alarming  innovation  on  the  laws  of  fashion- 
able intercourse,  we  answer,  just  by  the  sim- 
ple substitution  of  truth  for  falsehood— just 
by  prescribing  the  utterance  of,  engaged, 
which  is  a  fact,  instead  of  the  utterance  of, 
not  at  home,  which  is  a  lie— just  by  holding 
the  principles  of  your  servant  to  be  of  higher 
account  than  the  false  delicacies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance^ust  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  re- 
currence to  the  simplicity  of  nature— just 
by  determinedly  doing  what  is  right,  though 
the  example  of  a  whole  host  were  against 
you ;  and  by  giving  impulse  to  the  current 
of  example,  when  it  happens  to  be  moving 
in  a  proper  direction.  And  here  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  fashion  has  of  late  been 
making  a  capricious  and  accidental  move- 
ment on  the  side  of  principle — and  to  b€ 
blunt,  and  open,  and  manly,  is  now  on  the 
fair  way  to  be  fashionable — and  a  temper 
of  a  homelier  quality  is  beginning  to  infuse 
itself  into  the  luxuriousness,  and  the  effemi- 
nacy^and  the  palling  and  excessive  complai- 
sance pf  genteel  society — and  the  staple  of 
cultivated  manners  is  improving  in  firmness 
and  frankness,  and  honesty,  and  may,  at 
length,  by  the  aid  of  a  principle  of  C^ris- 
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»ne  pornt  is  giiilty  of  all,  tells  us  something 
more  than  of  the  way  in  which  God  ad- 
judges coudeiTi nation  to  the  disobedient. 
It  also  tells  us  of  the  way  in  which  one  in- 
dividual act  of  sinfulness  operates  upon  ou^ 
moral  nature.  It  is  altogether  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  commandments,  to  look  upon 
them  as  so  many  observances  to  which  we 
are  bound  by  as  many  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent ties  of  obligation — insomuch,  that 
the  transgression  of  one  of  them  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  dissolution  of  one 
separate  tie,  and  may  leave  all  the  others, 
with  as  entire  a  constraining  influence  and 
authority  as  before.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
commandments  ought  rather  to  be  looked 
upon  as  branching  out  from  one  great  and 
general  tie  of^ obligation;  and  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  loosening  the  hold  of  one 
of  ihem  upon  the  conscience,  but  by  the 
unfastening  of  that  tie  which  binds  them  all 
upon  the  conscience.  So  that  if  one  mem- 
l)er  in  the  system  of  practical  righteousness 
be  made  to  suffer,  all  the  other  members 
suffer  along  with  it;  and  if  one  decision  of 
the  moral  sense  be  thwarted,  the  organ  of 
the  moral  sense  is  permanently  impaired, 
and  a  leaven  of  iniquity  infused  into  all  its 
other  decisions ;  and  if  one  suggestion  of 
this  inward  monitor  be  stifled,  a  general 
shock  is  given  to  his  authority  over  the 
wliole  man ;  and  if  one  of  the  least  com- 
mandments of  the  law  is  left  unfulfilled,  the 
law  itself  is  brought  down  from  its  rightful 
ascendency ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  one  act  of 
disobedience  may  be  the  commencement 
and  the  token  of  a  systematic  ana  universal 
rebelliousness  of  tiie  heart  against  God.  It 
is  this  which  gives  such  a  wide-wasting  ma- 
lignity to  each  of  the  separate  offences  on 
which  we  have  now  expatiated.  It  is  this 
which  so  multiplies  the  means  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  corruption  in  the  world.  It  is 
thus  that,  at  every  one  point  in  the  inter- 
course of  human  society,  there  may  be 
struck  out  a  fountain  of  poisonous  emana- 
tion on  all  who  approach  it ;  and  think  not, 
therefore,  that  under  each  of  the  examples 
we  have  given,  we  were  only  contending 
for  the  preservation  of  one  single  feature  in 
the  character  of  him  who  stands  exposed  to 
this  world's  offences.  We  felt  it,  in  fact,  to 
be  a  contest  for  his  eternity;  and  that  the 
case  involved  in  it  his  general  condition 
with  God ;  and  that  he  who  leads  the  young 
into  a  course  of  dissipation^-or  that  he  who 
tampers  with  their  impressions  of  sabbath 
aacredness — or  that  he  who,  either  in  the 
walks  of  business,  or  in  the  services  of  the 
family,  makes  them  the  agents  of  deceitful- 
iicss — or  that  he,  in  short,  who  tempts  them 
to  transgress  in  any  one  thing,  has,  in  fact, 
uned  such  a  pervading  taint  into  their 
;ra*vHl  constitution,  as  to  spoil  or  corrupt 
Sfyn  in  all  things;  and  that  thus,  upon  one 
^Ktary  odeasion^  or  by  the  exhibition  of  one 


particular  offence,  a  mischief  may  be  doM 
equivalent  to  the  total  destruction  of  a  hu- 
man soul,  or  to  the  blotting  out  of  its  pro** 
pects  for  immortality. 

And  let  us  Just  ask  a  master  or  a  mistreaa 
who  can  thus  make  free  with  the  moral 

grindple  of  then*  servants  in  one  instance 
ow  they  can  look  for  pure  or  correct  prin 
ciple  from  them  in  other  instances?  tVhs- 
right  have  they  to  complain  of  unfaithfcJ 
ness  against  themselves,  who  have  delibf 
rately  seduced  another  into  a  habit  of  ue 
faithfulness  against  God  7  Are  tliey  so  ui 
terly  unskilled  in  the  mysteries  of  our  na 
ture,  as  not  to  perceive,  that  if  a  man  gathe; 
hardihood  enough  to  break  the  Sabbath  in 
opposition  to  his  own  conscience,  this  very 
hardihood  will  avail  him  to  the  breaking  of 
other  obligations  ?T-that  he  whom,  for  their 
adrantagCj  they  have  so  exercised,  as  to  fill 
his  conscience  with  offence  tol^'ards   hii 
God,  will  not  scruple,  for  his  own  advan- 
tage, so  to  exercise  himself,  as  to  fill  hi: 
conscience  with  offence  towards  his  master  1 
— that  the  servant  whom  you  have  taught 
to  lie,  has  gotten  such  ioidiments  of  educa- 
tion at  your  hand,  as  that,  without  any  fur- 
ther help,  he  can  now  teach  himself  to  pur- 
loin ?^and  yet  nothing  more  frequent  than 
loud  and  angry  complainings  against  the 
treachery  of  servants ;  as  if,  in  the  general 
wreck  of  their  other  principles,  a  principle 
of  consideration  for  the  good  and  interest  of 
their  employer — and  who,  at  the  same  timc^ 
has  been  their  seducer — was  to  survive  in 
all  its  power,  and  all  its  sensibility.    It  it 
just  such  a  retribution  as  was  to  be  looked 
for.    It  is  a  recoil  upon  their  own  heads  of 
the  mischief  which  they  themselves  have 
originated.    It  is  the  temporal  part  of  the 
punishment  which  they  have  to  bear  for  the 
sin  of  our  text,  but  not  the  whole  of  it ;  far 
the  better  for  them  that  both  person  and 
property  were  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that 
they  should  stand  the  reckoning  of  that  day, 
when  called  to  give  an  account  of  the  souls 
that  they  have  murdered,  and  the  blood  of 
so  mighty  a  destruction  is  required  at  tt)eir 
hands.  '•* 

The  evil  against  which  we  have  just  pro. 
tested,  is  att  outrage  of  far  greater  enormity 
thah  t3rranl  or  oppressor  can  inflict,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  worst  designs  against  thi 
political  rights  and  liberties  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  very  semblance  of  such  de- 
signs will  summon  every  patriot  to  his  post 
of  observation ;  and,  from  a  thousand  watch- 
towers  of  alarm,  will  the  outcry  of  freedom 
in  danger  be  heard  throughout  the  land. 
But  there  is  a  conspiracy  of  a  far  more  ma- 
lignant influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
species  that  is  now  going  on ;  and  which 
seems  to  call  forth  no  indignant  spirit,  and 
to  bring  no  generous  exclamation  alons 
with  it.  Throughout  all  the  recesses  of 
private  and  domestic  history,  there  ia  as 
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tscendency  of  rank  and  station  against 
which  no  stem  republican  is  ever  h^ird  to 
lift  his  voice — though  it  be  an  ascendency 
10  exercised,  as  to  be  of  most  noxious  ope- 
ration to  the  dearest  bopes  and  best  interests 
of  humanity,  lliere  is  a  cruel  combination 
of  the  great  against  the  majesty  of  the  peo- 
ple— we  mean  the  majesty  of  the  people's 
worth.  There  is  a  haughty  unconqem  about 
an  inheritance,  which,  by  an  unalienable 
right,  should  be  theirs — we  mean  fheir  fti- 
ture  and  everlasting  inh^itance.  There  is 
a  deadly  invasion  made  on  their  rights — 
we  mean  their  rights  of  conscience ;  and, 
in  this  our  land  of  boasts  privileges,  are 
the  low  trampled  upon  by  the  high — we 
mean  trampled  into  all  the  degradation  of 
guilt  and  worthlessness.  They  are  utterly 
bereft  of  that  homage  which  ought  to  be 
rendered  to  the  dignity  of  their  immortal 
aature ;  and  to  minister  to  the  avarice  of 
an  imperious  master,  or  to  spare  the  sickly 
delicacy  of  the  fashionables  m  our  land,  are 
the  truth  and  the  piety  of  our  population, 
and  all  the  virtues  of  their  eternity,  most 
unfeelingly  plucked  away  from  them.  It' 
belongs  to  others  to  fight  the  battle  of  their 
privileges  in  time.  But  who  that  looks  with 
a  calculating  eye  on  their  duration  that 
never  ends,  can  repress  an  alarm  of  a  higher 
order  ?  It  belongs  to  others  generously  to 
struggle  for  the  place  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  lower  orders  in  the  great  vessel  of 
the  state.  But.  surely,  the  question  of  their 
place  in  eternity  is  of  mightier  concern  than 
now  they  are  to  sit  and  be  accommodated 
in  that  pathway  vehicle  which  takes  them 
to  their  everlasting  habitations. 

Christianity  is,  in  one  sense,  the  greatest 
of  all  levellers.  It  looks  to  the  elements, 
and  not  to  the  circumstantials  of  humanity; 
and  regarding  as  altogether  superficial  and 
temporary  the  distinctions  of  this  fleeting 
pilgrimage,  it  fastens  on  those  points  of  as- 
similation which  liken  the  king  upon  the 
throne  to  the  very  humblest  of  his  subject 
population.  They  are  alike  in  the  naked- 
ness of  their  birth.  The v  are  alike  in  the 
sureness  of  their  decay.  They  are  alike  in 
the  agonies  of  their  dissolution.  And  afler 
the  one  is  tombed  in  sepulchral  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  other  is  laid  in  his  sod-wrapt 
grave,  are  they  most  fearfully  alike  in  the 
corruption  to  which  they  moulder.  But  it 
is  with  the  immortal  nature  of  each  that 
Christianity  has  to  do ;  and,  in  both  the  one 
and  the  other,  does  it  behold  a  nature  alike 
forfeited  by  guilt,  and  alike  capable  of  being 
restored  by  the  grace  of  an  offered  salva- 
tion. And  never  do  the  pomp  anH  the  cir- 
cumstance of  externals  appear  more  humi- 
liating, than  when,  looking  onwards  ta  the 
day  of  resurrection,  we  behoM  the  sovereign 
standing  without  his  crown,  and  trembling, 
with  the  subject  by  his  side,  at  the  bar  of 
neaven^s  majesty.    There  the  master  and 


the  servant  will  be  brought  to  their  reckon- 
ing together;  and  when  the  one  is  trieu 
upon  tiie  guilt  and  the  malignant  influence 
of  his  Sabbath  companies — and  is  charged 
wiUi  the  profane  and  careless  habit  of  his 
household  establishment — and  is  reminded 
how  he  kept  both  himself  and  his  domes- 
tics from  the  solemn  ordinance — and  is  made 
to  perceive  the  fearful  extent  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  mischiefs  hich  he  has  wrought 
as  the  irreligious  head  of  an  irreligious  fa- 
mily— and  how,  among  other  things  he,  un- 
der a  system  of  fashionable  hypocrisy,  so 
tampered  with  another's  principles  as  to  de- 
file nis  cx)nscience,  and  to  destroy  him — O ' 
how  tremendously  will  the  little  brief  au- 
thority in  which  he  now  plays  his  fantastic 
tricks,  turn  to  his  own  condemnation ;  for, 
than  thus  abuse  his  authority,  it  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged 
about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the 
sea« 

And  how  comes  it,  we  ask,  that  any  mas- 
ter is  armed  with  a  power  so  destructive 
over  the  immortals  who  are  around  him  ? 
Grod  has  given  him  no  such  power:  The 
state  has  not  given  it  to  him.  There  is  no 
law,  either  human  or  divine,  by  which  he 
can  enforce  any  order  upon  his  servants  to 
an  act  of  falsehood,  or  to  an  act  of  impiety. 
Should  any  such  act  of  authority'  be  at- 
tempted on  the  part  of  the  master,  it  sh9uld 
be  followed  up  on  the  part  of  the  sen'ant 
by  an  act  of  disobedience.  Should  your 
master  or  mistress  bid  you  say  not  at  home, 
when  you  know  that  they  are  at  home,  it 
is  your  duty  to  refuse  compliance  with  such 
an  order;  and  if  it  be  asked,  how  can  this 
matter  be  adjusted  after  such  a  violent  and 
alarming  innovation  on  the  laws  of  fashion- 
able intercourse,  we  answer,  just  by  the  sim- 
ple substitution  of  truth  for  falsehood— just 
by  prescribing  the  utterance  of,  engaged, 
which  is  a  fact,  instead  of  the  utterance  of, 
not  at  home,  which  is  a  lie — just  by  holding 
the  principles  of  your  servant  to  be  of  higher 
account  than  the  false  delicacies  of  your  ac- 
quaintance— just  by  a  bold  and  vigorous  re- 
currence to  the  simplicity  of  nature— just 
by  determinedly  doing  what  is  right,  though 
the  example  of  a  whole  host  were  against 
you ;  and  by  giving  impulse  to  the  current 
of  example,  when  it  happens  to  be  moving 
in  a  proper  direction.  And  here  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  fashion  has  of  late  been 
making  a  capricious  and  accidental  move- 
ment on  the  side  of  principle — and  to  b€ 
blunt,  and  open,  and  manly,  is  now  on  the 
fair  way  to  be  fashionable — and  a  temper 
of  a  homelier  quality  is  beginning  to  infuse 
itself  into  the  luxuriousness,  and  the  effemi- 
nacy^and  the  palling  and  excessive  complai- 
sance pf  senteel  society — and  the  staple  of 
cultivated  manners  is  improving  in  firmness 
and  frankness,  and  honesty,  and  may,  at 
length,  by  the  aid  of  a  principle  of  Cfiris- 
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vian  rectitude,  be  so  interwoven  with  the 
cardinal  virtues,  as  to  present  a  different 
texture  altogether  from  the  soA  and  silken 
degeneracy  of  modern  days. 

And  that  we  may  not  appear  the  cham- 
pions of  an  insurrection  against  the  autho- 
rity of  masters,  let  us  Airther  say,  that 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  clerk  or  apprentice  to 
refuse  the  doing  of  weekday  work  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  servants  to 
refuse  the  utterance  of  a  prescribed  falsehood, 
and  while  it  is  the  duty  of  every  dependent, 
in  the  service  of  his  master,  to  serve  him 
only  in  the  Lord — yet  this  very  principle, 
tending  as  it  may  to  a  rare  and  occasional 
act  of  disobedience,  is  also  the  principle 
which  renders  every  servant  who  adheres 
to  it  a  perfect  treasure  of  fidelity,  and  at- 
tachment, and  general  obedience.  This  i^ 
the  way  in  which  to  obtain  a  credit  for  his 
refusal,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  a  noble  con- 
sistency. .  In  this  way  he  will,  even  to  the 
mind  of  an  ungodly  master,  make  up  for 
all  his  particularities:  and  should  he  be 
what,  if  a  Christian,  he  will  be;  should  he 
be,  at  all  times,  the  most  alert  in  service, 
and  the  most  patient  of  provocation,  and 
the  most  cordial  in  affection,  and  Ihe  most 
scrupulously  honest  in  the  charge  and  cus- 
tody of  all  that  is  committed  to  him — then 
.et  the  post  of  drudgery  at  which  he  toils 
be  humble  as  it  may,  the  contrast  between 
the  meanness  of  his  office  and  the  dignity 
of  his  character  will  only  heighten  the  re- 
verence that  is  due  to  principle,  and  make 
It  more  illustrious.  His  scruples  may,  at 
first,  be  the  topics  of  displeasure,  and  after- 
wards the  topics  of  occasional  levity ;  but, 
in  spite  of  himself,  will  his  employer  be  at 
length  CDnstrained  to  look  upon  them  with 
respectful  toleration.  The  servant  will  be 
to  the  master  a  living  epistle  of  Christ,  and 
he  may  read  there  what  he  has  not  yet  per- 
ceived in  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament. 
He  may  read,  in  the  person  of  his  own  do- 
mestic, the  power  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity. He  may  positively  stand  in  awe 
of  his  own  hired  servant — and,  regarding 
his  bosom  as  a  sanctuary  of  worth  which  it 
were  monstrous  to  violate,  will  he  feel,  when 
tempted  to  offer  one  command  of  impiety, 
that  he  cannot,  that  he  dare  not. 

And  i>efore  we  conclude,  let  us,  if  possi- 
ble, try  to  rebuke  the  wealthy  out  of  their 
unfeeling  indifference  to  the  souls  of  the 
poor,  by  the  example  of  the  Saviour.  Let 
those  who  look  on  the  immortality  of  the 
poor  as  beneath  their  concern,  only  look 
unto  Christ— to  him  who,  for  the  sake  of 
(he  poorest  of  us  all,  became  poor  himself, 
that  we,  through  his  poverty,  might  be 
made  rich.  Let  them  think  how  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  these  offences  which  we  have 
hcen  attempting  to  expose,  is  in  the  direct 
face  of  that  prmciple  which  prompted,  at 
fcrst,  and   which  still   presides  overj  the 


whole  of  the  gospel  dispensation.  Let  then* 
learn  a  higher  reverence  for  the  eternity 
of  those  beneath  them,  by  thinking^  of  him, 
who,  to  purchase  an  inheritanr*^  for  the 
poor,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  bless- 
ings of  a  preached  gospel,  unrobed  him  of 
all  his  greatness;, and  descended  himsel' 
to  the*Iot  and  labours  of  poverty ;  and  toiled 
to  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry,  at 
the  worj^  of  a  carpenter  j  and  submitted  tc 
all  the  horrors  of  a  death  which  was  ag^gra- 
vated  by  the  burden  of  a  world's  atone- 
ment, and  made  inconceivably  severe  by 
their  being  infused  into  it  all  the  bitter  of 
expiation.  Think,  O  think,  when  some  petty 
design  of  avarice  or  vanity  would  lead  yon 
to  forget  the  inlperishable  souls  of  thoae 
who  are  beneath  you,  that  you  are  setting 
yourselves  in  diametric  opposition  to  that 
which  lieth  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the  Sa- 
viour ;  that  you  are  countervailing  the  whole 
tendency  of  his  redemption  ;  that  you  are 
thwarting  the  very  object  of  that  enterprise 
for  which  all*  heaven  is  represented  as  in 
motion — and  angels  are  with  w^onder  look- 
ing on — and  God  the  Father  laid  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  Son  of  his  love — and  he. 
the  august  personage  in  whom  the  mag- 
nificent train  of  prophecy,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  has  its  theme  and  its 
fulfilment,  at  length  came  amongst  us,  in 
shrouded  majesty,  and  was  led  to  the  cross, 
like  a  lamb  for  the  slaughter,  and  bowed 
his  head  in  agony,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

And  here  let  us  address  one  word  more 
to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  (n  lilies. 
By  adopting  the  reformations  to  whi*  h  we 
have  been  urging  you,  you  may  do  good 
to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  yet  not  ad- 
vance, by  a  single  hair-breadth,  the  Chris- 
tianity of  your  own  souls.  It  is  not  by  this 
one  reformation,  or  indeed,  by  any  given 
number  of  reformations,  that  you  are  saved. 
Itisby  believing  in  Christ  that  men  are  saved. 
You  may  escape,  it  is  sure,  a  higher  degree 
of  punishment,  but  you  will  not  escape 
damnation.  You  may  do  good  to  the  souls 
of  your  servants,  by  a  rigid  observance  of 
the  lesson  of  this  day.  But  we  seek  tht 
good  of  your  own  souls,  also,  and  we  pro- 
nounce upon  them  that  they  are  in  a  state 
of  death,  till  one  great  act  be  performed, 
and  one  act,  too,  which  does  not  consist  of 
any  number  of  particular  acts,  or  particular 
reformations.  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  1 
Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  tbov 
shalt  be  saved.  And  he  who  belicvrth  not. 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.  Do  thi& 
if  you  want  to  make  the  great  and  impor- 
tant transition  for  yourselve?.  Do  this  if 
you  want  your  own  name  to  be  blotted 
out  <Jf  the  book  of  condemnation.  If  you 
seek  to  have  your  own  persons  justified 
before  God,  submit  to  the  righteousness  of 
God— even  that  righteousness  which  ik 
througli  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  is  unto  aU 
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and  upon  all  who  believe.  This  is  the  tam- 
ing point  of  your  acceptance  wit!t  the*  fjaw- 
giver.  And  at  this  step,  also^  in  the  history 
of  your  souls,  will  there  be  applied  -to 
you  a  power  of  motixrc,  and  will  you  be  en- 
dowed with  an  obedient  sensibUitjrto  the* 
influence  of  motive,  which  will  midte  H  the 
•uming  pomt  of  a  new  heart  and  a  nefw 


character.  The  particular  ref  ormanon  tha. 
we  have  now  been  urging  will  be  one*  of  « 
crow^  of '  Hither  reforniations;  and,  ia  the* 
spirit  of  hill  who  pleased  not  himself,  but> 
gave  up  his  life' for  others,  will  you  foreg« 
M  the  desires  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  and 
took  not  mdr^ly  to  your  own  thingii,  but 
also  to  tlietfaings  of  others. 


DISCOURSE  VIIL 

'  On  the  Lave  of  Money, 

If  I  have  made  ^Id  my  hope,  or  have  said  to  the  fine  ^6ld;  Thou  ai^  my  confideticis ;  If  I  rejoiced  becaoie 
my  wealth  was  great,  and  because  mine  hand  bad  eotten  Mueh*:  If  I  beheld*  the  sod  when  it  shined  or 
the  moon  walking  in  brightness;  and  my  heart  .hath  been  aecntlj  enticed,  or-my  mouth  hath  kissed  ay 
hand ;  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  popiish^d  bj  ^e  judge  ;  for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  that  ie 


What  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  pas- 
sage is,  that  a  certain  affection  only  known 
among  the  votaries  of  Paganism,  should 
30  classed  under  the  same  character  and 
have  the  same  condemnation  with  an  aifec- 
Uon,  not  only  knowji,  but  allowed,  nay 
cherished  into  habitual  supremacy,  all  over 
Christendom.  How  universal  is  it  among 
tliose  who  are  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  to 
make  gold  their  hope,  and  among  those 
who  are  m  possession  of  wealth,  to  make 
fine  gold  their  confidence  ?  Yet  we  are  here 
told  that  this  is  virtually  as  complete  a  re- 
nunciation of  God  as  to  practise  some  of 
the  worst  charms  of  idolatry.  And  it  miglit 
perhaps  serve  to  unsettle  the  vanity  of  those 
who,  unsuspicious  of  the  disease  that  is  in 
their  hearts,  are  wholy  given  over  to  this 
world,  and  wholly  without  alarm  in  their 
anticipations  of  another, — could  we  con- 
vince them  that  the  most  reigning. and  re- 
sistless desire  by  which  they  are  actuated, 
stamps  the  same  perversity  on  them,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  as  he  sees  to  be  in  those  who 
are  worshippers  of  the  sun  in  the  firma- 
ment, or  are  offering  incense  to  the  moon, 
as  the  queen  of  heaven. 

We  recoil  from  an  idolater,  as  from  one 
who  labours  under  a  great  moral  derange- 
ment, in  suffering  his  regards  to  be  carried, 
away  from  the  true  God  to  an  idoL  But, 
is  it  not  just  the  same  derangement,  on  the 
part  of  man,  that  he  should  love  any  cre- 
ated good,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  lose 
sight  of  the  Creator — that  he  should  delight 
himself  with  the  use  and  the  possession  of 
a  gift,  and  be  unaffected  by  the  circum^ 
itance  of  its  having  been  put  into  his  hands 
by  a  giver — that  thoroughly  absorbed  with 
the  ]>resent  and  the  sensible  gratification, 
there  should  be  no  room  left  for  the  move- 
ments of  duty  or  regard  to  the  Being  who 
furnished  him  tt  Hh  the  materials,  and  en- 
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dowed  him  with  the  organs,  of  every  grati- 
fication,— that  he  should  thus  lavish  all  his 
desires  on  the  surroundmg  hiaterialism, 
and  fetch  from  it  ail  his  delights,  while  the 
thought  of  him  who  formed  it  is  habitually 
absent  from  his  heart— that  in  the  play 
of  those  attractions  uh at  subsist  between 
him  and  the  various  objects  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  person,  there  shoujd  be  the 
same  want  of  reference  to  God,  as  there  itr 
in  the  play  of  those  attractions  which  sub- 
sist between  a  piece  of  unconscious  matter 
•and  the  other  matter  that  is  around  it — 
that  all  the  influences  which  operate  upon 
the  human  will  should  emanate  from  so 
many  various  points  in  the  mechanism  of 
what  is  form^,  but  that  no  practical  or 
ascendant  influence  should  come  down 
upon  it  from  the  presiding  and  the  preserv- 
ing Deity  ?  Why,  if  such  be  man,  he  could 
not  be  otherwise,,  though  there  were  no 
Deity.  The  ^art'he  sustains  in  the  World 
is  the  very  same  that  it  would  have  been' 
had  the  woi'Id  sprung  into  being  of  itself, 
ior  without  an  originating  mind  had  main- 
tained its  being  from  etemit}&.  He  just  puts 
forth  the  evolutions  of  his  own  nature,  as 
one  of  the  component  individuals  in  a  vast 
Independent  system  of  nature,  made  up  of ' 
many  parts  and  many  individuals.  In  hun- 
gering for  what  Is  agreeable  to  his  senses- 
or  recoiling  from  what  is  bitter  or  unsuit- 
able to  them,  he  does  so  without  thinking 
of  God,  or  borrowing  any^  impulse  to  his- 
own  wOl  from  any  thing  he  knows  or  be-* 
lieves  to  be  the  will  of  God.  Religion  hai' 
just  as  little  to  do  with  those  daily  move- 
ments of  his  v^hich  are  voluntary,  as  it  haf 
to  do  with  the  growth  of  his  body,  which 
is  involuntary;  or,  as  it  has  to  do,  in  othei 
words,  with  the  progress  and  the  pheno 
mena  of  vegetation.  AVith  a  mind  thai 
ought  to  know  God,  and  a  conscience  that 
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•light  to  award  to  him  the  supreme  juris- 
diction, he  lives  as  effectually  without  him 
as  if  he  had  no  mind  and  no  conscience ; 
and,  bating  a  few  transient  visitations  of 
thought,  and  a  few  regularities  of  outwar4 
•and  mechanical  observation,  do  we  behold 
man  running,  and  willing,  and  preparing, 
and  enjoying,  just  as  if  there  was  no  other 
portion  than  the  creature— j^^^  ^  ^^  the 
world,  and  its  visible  elements,  formed  the 
all  with  which  he  had  to  do. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  distinc- 
tion that  there  is  between  the  love  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  love  of  what  moaey  pur- 
chases. Either  of  these  affections  may 
equally  displace  God  from  the  heart.  But 
there  is  a  malignity  and  an  inveteracy  of 
atheism  in  the  former  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  latter,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  love  of  money  is,  in- 
deed, the  root  of  all  evil. 

when  we  indulge  the  love  of  that  which 
is  purchased  by  money,  the  materials  of 
gratification  and  the  organs  of  gratification 
are  present  with  each  other— just  as  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  inferior  animals,  and 
just  as  in  all  the  simple  and  immediate  en- 
joyments of  man;  such  as  the  tasting  of 
food,  or  the  smelling  of  a  flower.  There 
is  an  adaptation  of  ile  senses  to  certain 
external  objects,  and  there  is  a  pleasure 
arising  olit  of  that  adaptation,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  which  may  be  felt  by  man,  along 
with  a  right  and  a  full  infusion  of  godli- 
ness. The  primitive  Christians,  for  exam- 
ple, ate  their  meat  with  gLodness  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  praising  God.  But,  in  the 
case  of  every  unconverted  man,  the  plea- 
sure has  no  such  accompaniment.  He  car- 
ries in  his  heart  no  recognition  of  that 
hand,  by  the  opening  of  which  it  is,  that 
the  means  and  the  materials  of  enjoyment 
are  placed  within  his  reach.  The  matter 
of  the  enjoyment  is  all  with  which  he  is 
conversant  The  Author  of  ihe  enjoyment 
is  unheeded.  The  avidity  with  which  he 
rushes  onward  to  any  of  the  direct  gratifi- 
cations of  nature,  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  avidity  wfth  which  one  of  the  lower 
creation  rushes  to  its  food,  or  to  its  water, 
or  to  the  open  field,  where  it  gambols  in 
all  the  wantonness  of  freedom,  and  finds 
a  high-breathed  joy  in  the  very  strength 
and  velocity  of  its  movements.  And  the 
•  atheism  of  the  former,  who  has  a  mind  for 
the  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  Creator,  is 
often  as  entire  as  the  atheism  of  the  latter, 
who  has  it  not  Man,  who  ought  to  look  j 
to  the  primary  cause  of  all  his  blessings, 
because  he  is  capable  of  seeing  thus  far,  is 
Bilen  as  blind  to  God,  in  the  midst  of  en- 
fo^ment,  as  the  animal  who  is  not  capable 
of  seeing  him.  He  can  trace  the  stream  to 
its  fountain;  but  still  he  drinks  of  the 
stream  with  as  much  greediness  of  plea- 
f  ure,  and  as  little  recognition  of  its  source, 


as  th^  animal  beneath  h'  41.  In  other  worda 
his  atheism,  while  tasting  the  bounties  01 
Providence,  is  just  as  complete,  as  b  the 
atheism  of  the  inferior  animals.  But  thein 
proceeds  from  their  incapacity  of  knowing 
God.  His  proceeds  from  his  not  liking  tc 
retain  God  in  his  knowledge.  He  may 
come  under  the  power  of  godliness,  if  he 
would.  But  he  chooses  rather  that  the 
power  of  sensuality  .should  lord  it  ovei 
nim,  and  his  whole  man  is  engrossed  with 
the  objects  of  sensuality. 

But  a  man  differs  from  an  animal  in  be- 
ing something  more  than  a  sensitive  being. 
He  is  also  a  reflective  being.  He  has  the 
power  of  thought,  and  inference,  and  anti- 
cipation, to  signalize  him  above  the  beasts 
or  the  field,  or  of  the  forest ;  and  yet  will 
it  be  founa,  in  the  case  of  every  natural 
num,  that  the  exercise  of  those  powers,  so 
far  from  having  carried  him  nearer,  has 
only  widened  his  departure  from  God,  and 
given  a  more  deliberate  and  wilful  charac- 
ter to  his  atheism,  than  if  he  had  been  with- 
out them  altogether. 

In  virtue  of  the  powers  of  a  mind  which 
belong  to  him,  he  can  carry  his  thoughts 
beyond  the  present  desires  and  the  pre- 
sent gratification.  He  can  calculate  on  the 
visitations  of  future  desire,  and  on  the 
means  of  its  gratification.  He  cannot 
only  follow  out  the  impulse  of  hOnger  that 
is  now  upon  him  ;  he  can  look  onwards  to 
the  successive  and  recurring  impulses  of 
hunger  which  await  him,  and  he  can  de- 
vise expedients  for  relieving  it  Out  of  that 
great  stream  of  supply,  which  comes  dired 
from  Heaven  to  earth,  for  the  sustenance 
of  all  its  living  generations,  he  can  draw  off 
and  appropriate  a  separate  rill  of  convey- 
ance, and  direct  it  into  a  reservoir  for  him- 
self. He  can  enlarge  the  capacity,  or  he 
can  strengthen  the  embankments  of  this 
reservoir.  By  doing  the  one,  he  augments 
his  proportion  of  this  common  tide  of 
wealth  which  circulates  through  the  world, 
and  by  doing  the  other,  he  augments  his 
security  for  holding  it  in  perpetual  posses- 
sion. The  animal  who  drinks  out  of  the 
stream  thinks  not  whence  it  issues.  But 
man  thinks  of  the  reservoir  which  yields 
to  him  his  portion  of  it  And  he  looks  no 
further.  He  thinks  not  that  to  fill  it,  there 
must  be  a  great  and  original  fountain,  out 
of  which  there  issueth  a  mighty  flood  of 
abundance  for  the  purpose  of  distribution 
among  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the 
world.  He  stops  short  at  the  secondary 
and  artificial  fabric  which  he  himself  hath 
formed,  and  out  of  which,  as  from  a  sprmg, 
he  draws  his  own  peculiar  enjoyments; 
and  never  thinks  either  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar supply,  fluctuating  with  the  variations 
of  the  primary  spring,  or  of  connecting 
these  variations  with  the  will  of  the  great 
but  unseen  director  of  all  things.    It  is  tme, 
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hat  if  this  main  and  ori^nating  fountain 
be,  at  any  time,  less  copious  in  its  emis> 
iiion,  he  will  have  less  to  draw  fr'^m  it  to 
his  own  reservoir;  and  in  that  very  pro- 
portion will  his  share  of  the  bounties  of 
Providence  be  reduced.  But  still  it  is  to 
the  well,  or  receptacle,  of  his  own  striking 
out  that  he  looks,  as  his  main  security  for 
the  relief  of  nature's  wants,  and  the  abun- 
dant supply  of  nature's  enjoyments.  It  k 
opon  his  own  work  that  he  depends  in  this 
natter,  and  not  on  the  work  or  tile  will  of 
nini  who  is  the  author »of  nature;  who 
giveth  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  sea- 
sons, and  filleth  every  heart  with  food  and 
|{ladness.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the  reason 
of  majii  and  the  retrospective  power  of 
man,  still  fail  to  carry  him,  by  an  ascend^ 
Ing  process  to  the  First  Cause.  He  stops 
at  the  instrumental  cause,  which,  by  his 
own  wisdom  and  his  own  power,  be  has 
piU  into  operation.  In  a  word,  the  man's 
understanding  is  over-run  with  atheism,  as 
well  as  his  desires.  The  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  i^nsitive  part  of  his  constitution 
•eems  to  be  infected  with  it.  When,  like 
the  instinctive  and  unreflecting  animal,  he 
engages  in  the  act  of  direct  enjoyment,  be 
ts  like  it,  too,  in  its  atheism.  Wh«i  he 
rises  above  the  animal,  and,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  higher  and  larger  faculties,  he  en- 
gages in  the  act  of  providing  for  enjoyment, 
he  still  carries  his  atheism  along  with  him. 

A  sum  of  money  is,  in  all  its  functions, 
equivalent  to  such  a  reservoir.  Take  one 
year  with  ancther,  and  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  world  cannot  exceed  the 
annual  produce  which  issues  from  the 
storehouse  of  him  who  is  the  great  and  the 
bountiful  Provider  of  all  itsi  families.  The 
money  that  is  in  any  man's  possession  re- 
presents the  share  which  he^  can  appro- 
priate to  himself  of  this  produce.  If  it  be 
a  large  sum  it  is  like  a  capacious  reiervw 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  of  abundance.  If 
it  be  laid  out  on  firm  and  stable  seeuritiea, 
still  it  is  like  a  firmly  embanked  reservoir. 
The  man  who  toils  to  increase  his  money 
is  like  a  man  who  toils  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
pacity of  his  reservoir.  The  man  who  sus- 
pects a  flaw  in  his  securities,  or  who  appre- 
hends, in  the  report  of  faQures  and  fluctua- 
tions, that  his  money  is  all.  to  flow  away 
from  him,  is  like  a  man  who  apprehends  a 
flaw  in  the  embankments  of  his  reservoir. 

MeanwhMe,  in  all  the  care  that  is  thns 
ex])ended,  either  on  the  money  or  on  the 
mafrazine,  the  originating  source,  out  of 
which  there  is  imparted  to  the  one  all  its 
real  worth,  or  there  is  imparted  to  the  other 
all  Its  real  fulness,  is  scarcely  ever  thought 
'jf.  Let  God  turn  the  earth  into  a  barren 
desert,  and  the  money  ceases  to  be  con- 
*  reriible  to  any  purpose  of  enjoyment;  or 
jet  him  lock  up  that  magazine  of  great  and 
general  supply,  out  of  which  he  showers 


abundance  amcng  our  habitations,  and  al 
the  subordinate  magazines  formed  beside 
the  wonted  stream  of  liberality,  would  re 
main  empty.  But  all  this  is  forgotten  bv  the 
yast  majority  of  our  unthoughtful  and  un- 
reflecting species.  The  patience  of  God  is 
still  unexhausted  ;  and  the  seasons  still  roll 
in  kindly  succession  over  the  heads  of  an 
ungrateful  generation;  and  that  period, 
wl^a  the  machinery  of  our  present  sys- 
tem shall  stop  and  be  taken  to  pieces  has 
n0  yet  arrived ;  and  that  Spirit,  who  will 
not  always  strive  with  the  children  of  men, 
is  still  prolonging  his  experiment  on  the 
powers  and  perversities  of  our  moral  na- 
ture ;  and  still  suspending  the  edict  of  dis- 
solution, by  which,  this  earth  and  these 
heavens  are  at  length  to  pass  away.  So 
that  the  sun  still  shines  upon  us ;  and  the 
clouds  still  drop  upon  us;  and  the  earth 
still  puts  forth,  the  bloom  and  the  beauty 
of  its  luxuriance ;  and  all  the  ministers  of 
heaven's  liberality  still  .walk  their  annual 
round,  and  scatter  plenty  over  the  face  of 
an  alienated  world;  and  the  whole  of  na- 
ture contirues  as  smiling  in  promise,  and 
as  sure  in  fulfilment,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
forefathers ;  and  out  of  her  large  and  uni- 
versal granary  is  there,  in  every  returning 
year,  as  rich  a  conveyance  of  aliment  as  be  * 
fore,  to  the  populous  family  in  whose  be- , 
half  it  is  opened.  But  it  is.  the  business  of  ' 
many  among  that  population,  each  to  erect 
his  own  separate  granary,  and  to  replenish 
it  out  of  the  general  store,  and  to  feed  him- 
self and  his  dependants  cut  of  it  And  he 
is  right  in  so  doing.  But  he  is  not  right 
in  looking  to  his  own  peculiar  receptacle, 
as  if  it  were  the  first  and  the  emanating 
fountain  of  all  his  enjoyments.  He  is  not 
right  in  thus  idolising  the  work  of  his  own 
hduotds — awarding  no  glory  and  no  confi- 
dence to  him  in  whose  hands  is  the  key 
of  that  great  storehouse,  -out  of  which 
every  lesser  storehouse  of  man  derives  its 
fulness.  He  is  not  right,  in  labouring  after 
the  money  which  purchaseth  all  things,  to 
avert  the  earnestness  of  his  regard  from 
the  Being  who  provides  all  things.  He  is 
not  righ^  in  .thus  building  his  security  on 
that,  which  is  subordinate,  unheeding  and 
unmindful  of  him  who  is  supreme.  It  is 
not  right,  that  silver,  and  gold,  though  un- 
shaped  into  statuary,  should  still  be  doing, 
in  thia  enlightened  land,  what  the  images 
of  P^inuiism  once  did.  It  is  not  right,  that 
they  should  thus  supplant  the  deference 
which  is  owing  to  the  God  and  the  govemoi* 
of  all  things^-or  that  each  man  amongst 
ns  should  in  the  secret  homage  of  trust  and 
satisfaction  which  he  renders  to  his  bills. 
and  his  deposits,  and  his  deeds  of  property 
and  possession,  endow  these  various  arti* 
des  with  the  same  morel  ascendency  oveii 
his  heart,  as  the  household  gods  of  antt 
quity  had  over  the  idolaters  of  antiquity  <» 
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making  them  as  eflTectualtf  usurp  the 
place  of  the  Divmity,  and  dethrone  the 
one  Monarch  of  heaven  and  earth  from 
that  pre-eminence  of  trust  and -of  affection 
tl  at  belongs  to  him.  ^ 

He  who  makes  a  god  of  his  pleasure^ 
renders  to  this   idol  the  homage. of  his 
senses.  He  who  makes  a  god  of  his  wealth, 
renders  to  this  idol  the  homage  of   his 
mind ;  and  he,  therefore,  of  the  two,  is  the 
more   hopeless  and   determined  idolater. 
The  former  is  foaded  on  to  his  idolat^, 
b)'  the  power  of  appetite.    The  latter  cuU 
tivates  his  with  wilful  and  deliberate  per- 
severance;  consecrates   his  very  highest 
powers  to  its  service;  embarks  in  it,  not 
with  the  heat  of  passion,  but   with  the 
coolness  of  steady  and  calculating  princi- 
ple; fully  gives  up  his  reason  and  his  time, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  his  understanding, 
as  well  as  all  the  desires  of  his  heart,  to 
the  great  object  of  a  fortune  in  this  world ; 
makes  the  acquirement  of  gain  the  settled 
aim,  and  the  prosecution  of  that  aim  the 
settled   habit   of  his   existence;  sits   the 
whole  day  long  at  the  post  of  his  ardent 
and  unremitting  devotions ;  and,  as  he  la* 
hours  at  the  desk  of  his  counting-house, 
has  his   soul  just  as  effectually  seduced 
from  the  living  God  to  an  object  distinct 
•from  him,  and  contrary  to  him,  as  If  the 
ledger  over  which  he  was  bending  was  a 
book  of  mystical  characters,  written  in  ho- 
nour of  some  golden  idol  placed  before 
him,  and  with  a  view  to  render  this  idol 
propitious  to  himself  and  to  his  femily. 
Baal  and  Moloch  were  not  more  substan- 
tially the  gods  of  rebellious  Israel,  than 
Mammon  is  the  god  of  all  his  affections. 
To  the  fortune  he  has  reared,  or  is  rearing,' 
for  himself  and  his  descendants,  he  ascrib^ 
all  the  power  and  all  the  independence  of 
a  divinity.    With  the  wealth  he  has  gotten 
by  his  own  hatids,  does  he  feel  himself  a» 
independent  of  God,  as  the  Pagan  does, 
who,  happy  in  the  fancied  protection  of  an 
Image  made  with  his  own  hands,  suffers  no 
disturbance  to  his  quiet,  from  any  thongliC 
of  the  real  but  the  unknown  Deity."    His 
confidence  is  in  his  treasure,  and  notUn 
God.    It  is  there  that  he  places  all  his 
safety  and  all  his  sufficiency.    It  is  not  on 
the  Supreme  Being,  conceived  in  the  hght 
of  a  real  and  a  personal  agent,  that  he 
places  his  dependence.    It  is  on  a  mute 
and  material  statue  of  his  own  erection.    It 
is  wealth,  which  stands   to  him   in '  the 
place  of  Cfod— to  which  he  awards  the 
credit  of  all  his  enjoyments^— which  he 
looks  to  as  the  emanating  fountain  of  ail 
his    present  sufficiency— fiom  which  he 
gathers  his  fondest  expectations  of  all  the 
bright  and  fancied  blessedness  that  is  yet 
befiire  him — on  which  he  rests  as  the  firm- 
est and  stablest  foundation  of  all  that  the 
heart  can  wish  or  the  eye  can  long  after^ 


boUi  for  hhnself  and  for  his  children.  I 
matters  not  for  him,  that  all  his  enjojrmen 
comes  from  a  primary  fountain j  and  tha< 
his  weaHh  is  only  an  intermediate  reservoir. 
It4natters  not  to  him,  that,* if  God  were  to 
sot  a  seal  upon  the  upper  storehouse  in 
heaven,  or  to  blast  and  to  bum  up  ail  the 
fniitfulness  of  earth,  he  would  reduce,  tc 
the  worthlessness  of  dross,  ail  the  silver 
and  the  gold  that  abound  in  it  Still  the 
gold  and  the  silver  are  his  gods.  His  own 
fountain  is  between  him  and  the  foun- 
tain of  original  supply.  His  wealth  is  bev- 
tween  him  and  God.  Its  various  lodging 
places,  whether  in  Ihe  bank,  or  in  the  plaee 
of  registration,  or  in  the  depository  of  wills 
and  title  deeds— these  are  the  sanciuaiies 
of  his  secret  worship — these  are  the  high- 
places  of  his  adoration ;  and  never  did  the 
devout  Israelite  look  with  more  intentness 
towards  Mount  Zion,  and  with  his  face 
towards  Jerusalem,  than  he  does  to  hit 
wealth,  as  to.  the  mountain  and  strong  hold 
of  his  security.  Nor  could  the  Supreme 
be  more  effectually  deposed  from  the  ho* 
mage  of  trust  and  gratitude  than  he  ac- 
tually is,  though  this  wealth  were  recalled 
from  its  various  investments;  and  turned 
into  one  mass  of  gold;  and  cast  into  a 
piece  of  molten  statuary;  and  enshrined 
on  a  pedestal,  around  which  all  his  house- 
hold might  assemble,  and  make  it  the  ob- 
ject of  their  family  devotions ;  and  plied 
every  hour  of  every  day  with  all  the 
fooleries  of  a  senseless  and  degrading  Pa- 
ganism. It  is  thus,  that  God  may  keep  up 
the  charge  of  idolatry  against  us,  even  after 
all  its  images  have  been  overthrown.  It  is 
thus  that  dissuasives  from  idolatry  are  still 
addressed,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the  pu> 
pile  of  a  new  and  better  dispensation ;  that 
little  chikiren  are  warned  against  idols ;  and 
all  of  Its  are  warned  to  flee  from  covetous 
nesB,  i^hioh  is  idolatry. 

To  look  no  further  than  to  fortune  as  the 
d licenser  of  all  the  enjoyments  which  mo- 
ney can  purchase,  is  to.  make  that  foi^ 
tune  stand  in  the  place  of  God.  It  is  to 
make  sense  shut  out  faith,  and  to  rob  the 
King  eternal  and  invisible  of  that  supre- 
macy, to  which  all  the  blessings  of  human 
eximence,  and  all  the  varieties  of  human 
condition,  ought,  in  every  instance,  and  in 
every  particular,  to  be  referred.  But,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  the  love  of  mo- 
ney Is  one  affeetion,  and  thelovt  of  what  is 
purchased  by  money  is  another.  It  was 
at  firstj  we  have  no  doubt,  loved  for  the  sake 
of  the  good  things  which  it  enabled  its  pos* 
ses8or-U>  acquire.  But  whether,  as  the  re- 
snh  of  asscwiations  in  the  mind,  so  rapid  as 
to  eseape  the  notice  of  our  own  conscious- 
nes»-*or  as'  the  fruit  of  an  infection  runnin|t 
by  the  sympathy  among  all  men  busily  en  ' 
gaged  in  the  prosecution  of  wealth,  as  the 
supreme  good  of  their  being— certain  it  i« 
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Ihat  money,  originally  ppnaed  for  the  sake 
jof  other  th'ngs,  comes  at  length  to  be  priz^ 
for  its  own  sake.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
one  circumstance  which  serve?  more  to  liken 
the  love  of  money  to.  the  most  irrational  of 
the  heatlien  idolatries,  than  that  it  at  length 
passes  into  the  love  of  money  for  itself;  and 
acquires  a- most  enduring  pow^r  over  Ubiei 
•human  affections,  separately  altogether  from 
the  power  of  purchase-  and  of  command 
which  belongs  to  it,  over  the  pr^j^r  and  orir 
giaal  objects  of  human  desire.  The  iirst 
Uiing  which  set  man  agoing  in  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  wa§  that,  through  it,  aa  an  intei:- 
lirening  medium,  he  found. his  >vay  \q  other 
enjoyments ;  and  it  proves  him,  as  we  have 
observed,  capably  of  a  higher  reach  of  an- 
ticipation than  the  beast  ot  the  iield,  or  the 
fowls  of  the  air,  that  he  is  thus  able  to  cal^ 
culale,  and  to  foresee,  and  tp,  build  up.  a 
provision  for  the  wants  of  futurity.  But, 
mark  how  soon  this  boasted  distinction  of 
his  faculties  is  overthrown,  and  hoiW  near 
to  each  other  lie  the  dignity  and  the  debase- 


wilt  undergo  all  tlie  fiercer  tortures  oi  «he 
mind ;  and,  instead  of  employing  what  th^ 
have,  to  smooth  their  passage  through  the 
world,  will,  upon  the  hazardous  sea  of  ad- 
yenture,  turn  the  whole  of  this  passage*  into 
a  stQxmr-thus  exalting  wealth  from  a  ser- 
vant unto  a  lord,  who  m  I'etum  for  the  ho- 
mage that  he  obtains  .fron«  his  worshippers, 
exercises  them,  like  Rehoboam  his  subjecii 
of  old,  not  with  whips  but  with  scorpions — 
with  consuming  anxiety,  with  never-sated 
desire,  with  brooding  apprehension,  and  its 
frequent  and  ever-flitting  spectres,  and  the 
endless  jealousies  of  competition  with  me|i 
as  intently  devoted,  and  as  emulous  of  a 
high  place  in  the  temple  of  their  common 
idQiatry,  as  themselves.  And,  without  go'irts 
to  the  higher  exhibitions  of  this  propensity 
in  aill  Jts.  rage  and  in  all  its  restlessness,  wb 
have  only,  to  mark  its  working  on  the  walk 
of  eyen  aixd  every-day  citizenship;  and 
ther^  see^  how,  in  the  hearts  even  of  its 
most  commonplace  votaries,  wealth  is  fol- 
lowed a(ter  for  its  own  sake ;  how,  unasso- 


ment  of  the  human  understanding*.    If  iti -elated  with  .all  for , which  reason  pronounces 


evinced  a  loiljer  mind  in  man  than  in  the 
inferior  animals,  that  he  invented  money, 
and  by  the  acquisition  of  it  can  both  secure 
abundance  for.biniself^.  and  transmit  this 
abundance  to  the  future  {generations  of.  his 
family — what  have  we  to  offer,  in  vindica- 
tion of  this  intellectual  eminence,  whepi  we 
witness  how  soon  it  is^  that. the  pursuit  of 
wealth,  ceases  to  be  rational  T  Ho:iy,  instead- 
of,  being  prosecuted  as  an  in^trumei^t,  either 
for  the  piurchase  of  ease,  or  the  purchase  of 
ei\joymeut,  both  the  ease  and  enjoyment  <>f 
a  whole  life  are  rendered  up  aa  sacrifices  at 
Its  shrine  ?  liow,  from;  being  sought  after 
as  a  minister  of  gratification  to  the  appetites 
of  nature,  it  at  length ,  bringii,  nature  into 
bondage,  and  robs  her  o{aU  her  ainiplede* 
lights,  and  pours  the  infusion  of  wonoawood 
Into  the  currency  of  her  i«eling8.7T^malung 
that  man  sad  who  ought  to  be  cheerful,  and 
that  man  who 'ought  tQ  fejoice,.in  ,his  pr^ 
sent  abimdance^  filling  him  •either  with  the 
cares  of  an  ambition  which  never  will  be 
satisfied,  or  with  thq  apprehensions  of  a  dis- 
tress which,  in  all  its  pictured  «nd  e^^agge- 
rated  evils,  will  never  beirealwi^«  .And  itia 
wonderful,  it  is,  passinff  woiideffu),  tbat: 
wealth,  Avhiqh  derives  aU  that  ja  .trii/9  a»d 
sterling  in  its  worth  from  its  subnervit ncy 
to  other,  advantages,  phQuld,  apart  from.ul 
Ukought  about  this  subserviency^  he  miuie 
the  object  ft(  such  fervent  and  fatiguing 
4evotion.  Insomuch^  that  never  did  Indian 
•devotee  inflict  upon  himself  a  severer  affony^ 
It  the  fo<>t0tool  of  his  Paganism)  than  Uiosei 
devotees  of  wealth  who,  for  its  acquire- 
nKnt  as  their  ultimate  object,  will  forego 
all  the  uses  for  which  alone  it  is  valuable^— 
will  ffive  up  all  that  is  genuine  or  tranquil  in 
the  phiasures  of  life ;  and  will  pierce  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows;  and 


it  to  be  of  estimation,  but,  in  virtue  of  some 
mysterious  and  undefinable  charm,  ope- 
rating not  on  any  principle  of  the  judgment, 
hnton  the  utter  perversity  of  judgment,  mo- 
ney has  come  to  be  of  higher  account  thas 
all  that  ia  purchased  by  money,  and  has  at- 
tained a  rank  co-ordinate  with  that  which 
our.  Saviour. assigns  to  the  life  and  to  the 
body  of  man,  in  being  reckoned  more  thaa 
meat  and  more  than  raiment.  Thus  making 
that  which  is  subordinate  to  be  primary, 
and  that  which, is  primary  subordinate; 
transferring,  hy  a  kind  of  fascination,  the 
affectiona-  away,  from  w^th  ui  use,  tc 
wealth  in  idle  and  unemployed  possession — 
ioaomuch,  that  the  most  welcome  intelli 
gence  you  could  g^ve  to  the  proprietor  of 
many  a^snug  deposit,  in  some  place  of  se 
cure  and  progressive  accumulation,  would 
be,  that  he  should  never  require  any  part 
either  of  it  or  of  its  accumulation  back 
again  for  the  purpose  of  expenditure — and 
that,  to  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  every  new  ^ear 
should  witue9a.another  unimpaired  addition 
to  ^he  bulk  or  the  {Aggrandizement  of  his 
idol.  And  it  would  just  heighten  his  enjoy- 
ment: could  he  be  tc4d,  with  prophetic  cer- 
tainty, that  this  process  of  undisturbed  aug- 
mentation would  go  on  with  his  children's 
children,  to  the  last  age  of  the  world ;  that 
the  ^GOBomy  of  each  succeeding  race  of 
descendants  would  leave  the  sum  with  its 
interest  untouched,  and  the  place  of  its  sane  - 
tuary  unviolated ;  and,  that  through  a  series 
of  indefinite  generations,  would  the  magni- 
tude ever  grow,  and  the  lustre  ever  brighten, 
of  that  household  god  which  he  had  erected 
for  his  oMm  senseless  adoration,  and  be* 
queathed  as  an  object  of  as  senseless  adora- 
tion to  his  family. 
We  have  the  authority  of  that  word  wliic/ 
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nas  been  pronounce;!  a  discerner  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  that  it 
cannot  have  two  masters,  or  that  there  is 
not  room  in  it  for  two  great  and  ascendent 
affections.  The  engrossing  power  of  one 
such  affection  is  expressly  anirmed  of  the 
love  for  Mammon,  or  the  love'  for  money 
thus  named  and  characterised  as  an  idol. 
Or,  in  other  words,  if  the  love  of  money  be 
m  the  heart,  the  love  of  God  is  not  ther^. 
[f  a  man  be  trusting  in  uncertain  riches,  he 
is  nottrusting  in  the  living  God,  who  giveth 
us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy.  If  his  heart 
be  set  upon  covetousness,  it  is  set  upon  an 
object  of  idolatry.  The  true  divinity  is 
moved  away  from  his  place,  and,  worse  than 
atheism,  which  would  only  leave  it  empty, 
^as  the  love  of  wealth  raised  another  di- 
vinity upon  his  throne.  So  that  covetoua- 
ness  offers  a  more  daring  and  positive  ag- 
gression on  the  right  and  territory  of  the 
Godhead,  than  even  infidelity.  The  latter 
would  only  desolate  the  sanctuary  of  hea- 
ven ;  the  former  would  set  up  an  alx)mi- 
nation  in  the  midst  of  it  It  not  onlv* 
strips  God  of  love  and  of  confidence,  which 
are  his  prerogatives,  but  it  transfers  them  to 
another.  And  little  does  the  man  who  is 
proud  in  honour,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
proud  and  peering  in  ambition — ^little  does 
he  think^  that,  though  acquitted  in  the  eye 
of  all  his  fellows,  there  still  remains  an 
atrocity  of  a  deeper  character  than  even 
that  of  atheism,  with  which  he  is  chargeable. 
Let  him  just  take  an  account  of  his  mind, 
amid  the  labours  of  his  merchandise,  and 
he  will  find  that  the  living  Gud  has  no 
ascendency  there ;  but  that  wealth,  just  as 
much  as  if  personified  into  life,  and  agency, 
and  power,  wields  over  him  all  the  ascend- 
ency of  God.  Where  his  treasure  is,  his 
heart  is  also ;  and,  linking  as  he  does  his 
main  hope  with  Its  increase,  and  his  main 
fear  vrith  its  fluctuations  and  its  failures, 
he  has  effectually  dethroned  the  Supreme 
from  his  heart,  and  deified  an  usurper 
in  his  room,  as  if  fortune  had  been  emoo- 
died  into  a  goddess,  and  he  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing,  with  a  crowd  of  other 
worshippers,  to  her  temple.  She,  in  fact, 
is  the  dispenser  of  that  which  he  chiefly 
prizes  in  existence.  A  smile  from  her  is 
worth  all  the  promises  of  the  Eternal,  and 
her  threatening  frown  more  dreadful  to  the 
imagination  than  all  his  terrors. 

And  the  disease  is  as  near  to  universal 
as  it  is  virulent.  Wealth  is  the  goddess 
whom  all  the  world  worshippeth.  There  is 
many  a  city  in  our  empire,  of  which,  wilJi 
an  eye  of  apostolical  discernment,  it  may  be 
seen  that  it  is  almost  wholly  piven  over  to 
kiolatry.  If  a  man  look  no  higher  than  to 
nis  money  for  his  enjoyments,  then  money 
is  his  god.  It  is  the  god  of  his  dependence, 
md  the  god  upon  whom  his  heart  is  staid. 
Or  if  apart  from  other  enjoyments,  it  by 


some  magical  power  of  its  own,  has  gotter 
the  ascendency,  then  stUl  it  is  followed  aftet 
as  the  supreme  good ;  and  there  is  an  actual 
supplanting  of  the  living  God.  He  is  rob- 
bed of  the  gratitude  that  we  owe  him  for 
our  daily  sustenance;  for,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing it  as  if  it  came  direct  out  of  his  hand, 
we  receive  it  as  if  it  came  fVom  the  hand  of 
a  secondary  agent,  to  whom  we  ascribe  all 
the  stability  and  independence  of  God.  This 
wealth,  in  factj  obscures  to  us  the  character 
of  God,  as  the  real  though  unseen  Author 
of  our  various  blessings ;  and  as  if  by  a  mate- 
rial intervention  does  it  hide  from  the  per- 
ception of  nature,  the  hand  which  feeds, 
and  clothes,  and  maintains  us  in  life,  and 
in  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 
It  just  has  the  effect  of  thickening  still  more 
that  impalpable  veil  which  lies  between  God 
and  the  eye  of  the  senses.  We  lose  all  dis- 
cernment of  him  as  the  giver  of  our  com 
forts;  and  coming,  as  they  appear  to  do, 
from  that  wealth  which  our  fancies  have 
raised  into  a  living  personification,  does  this 
idol  stand  before  u^  not  as  a  deputy  but  as 
a  substitute  for  that  Being,  with  whom  it  is 
that  we  really  have  to  do.  All  this  goes 
both  to  widen  and  to  fortify  that  disruption 
which  has  taken  place  between  God  and 
the  world.  It  adds  the  power  of  one  great 
master  idol  to  the  seducing  influence  of  all 
the  lesser  idolatries.  When  the  liking  and 
the  confidence  of  men  are  towards  money, 
there  is  no  direct  intercourse,  either  by  ihe 
one  or  the  other  of  these  affections  towards 
God ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  sends  forth 
his  desires,  and  rests  his  security  on  the 
former,  in  that  very  proportion  does  he  re- 
nounce €k)d  as  his  hope,  and  God  as  his 
dependence. 

And  to  advert,  for  one  moment,  to  the 
misery  of  this  ail^tion,  as  well  as  to  its 
sinfulness.  He,  over  whom  it  reigns,  feels 
a  worthlessness  in  his  present  wealth,  after 
it  is  gotten ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
restlessness  of  a  yet  unsated  appetite,  lord- 
ing it  over  all  his  convictions,  and  panting 
for  more ;  when,  to  the  dullness  of  his  ac- 
tual satisfaction  in  all  the  riche?  that  he 
has,  we  add  his  still  un^enched.  and,  in- 
deed, unquenchable  desire  for  tne  riches 
that  he  has  not ;  when  we  reflect  that  as,  m 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  he  widens  the  circle 
of  his  operations,  so  he  lengthens  out  the 
line  of  his  open  and  hazardous  exposure, 
and  multipli^  along  the  extent  of  it,  those 
vulnerable  points  from  which  another  and 
ahother  dart  of  anxiety  may  enter  into  his 
heart;  when  he  feels  himself  as  if  floating 
on  an  ocean  of  contingency,  on  which,  per- 
haps, he  is  only  borne  up  by  the  breath  of 
a  credit  that  is  fictitious,  and  which,  liable 
to  burst  every  moment,  may  leave  him  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  his  overladen  spe- 
culation ;  when  suspended  on  the  doubtful 
result  of  his  bold  and  uncertain  adventure. 
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oe  dreads  the  tidings  of  disaster  in  every 
arrival,  and  lives  in  a  continual  agony  of 
feeling,  Icept  up  by  the  crowd  and  turmoil  of 
his  manifold  distractions,  and  so  overspread- 
ing the  whole  compass  of  his  thoughts,  as  to 
leave  not  one  narrow  space  for  the  thought 
of  eternity ; — will  any  beholder  just  look  to 
the  mind  of  this  unhappy  man,  thus  tost 
and  bewildered  and  thrown  into  a  general 
imceasing  frenzy^  made  out  of  many  fears 
and  many  agitations,  and  not  to  say,  that 
the  bird  of  the  air,  which  sends  forth  its  un- 
reflecting song,  and  lives  on  the  fortuitous 
bounty  of  Providence,  is  not  higher  in  the 
scale  of  enjoyment  than  he?  And  how 
much  more,  then,  the  quiet  Christian  beside 
him,  who,  in  possession  of  food  and  rai- 
ment has  that  godliness  with  contentment 
which  is  great  gain — who,  with  the  peace 
of  heaven  in  his  heart,  and  the  glories  of 
heaven  in  his  eye,  has  found  out  the  true 
philosophy  of  existence;  has  sought  a  por- 
tion where  alone  a  portion  can  be  found, 
and,  in  bidding  away  from  his  mind  the 
love  of  money,  has  bidden  away  all  the 
cross  and  all  the  carefulness  along  with  it. 
Death  will  soon  break  up  every  swelling 
enterprise  of  ambition,  and  put  upon  it  a 
most  cruel  and  degrading  mockery.  And 
It  is,  indeed,  an  affecting  sight,  to  behold  the 
workings  of  this  world's  infatuation  among 
so  many  of  our  fellow  mortals  nearing  and 
nearing  every  day  to  eternity,  and  yet,  in- 
stead of  taking  heed  to  that  which  is  before 
them,  niistiiking  their  temporary  vehicle  for 
their  abiding  home — and  spending  all  their 
time  and  all  their  thought  upon  its  accom- 
modations. It  is  all  the  doing  of  our  great 
adversary,  thus  to  invest  the  trifles  of  a  day 
in  such  charafUers  of  greatness  and  dura- 
tiility ;  and  it  is,  inde^l,  one  of  the  nvMt 


formidable  of  his  wiles.  And  whatever  may 
be  the  instniment  of  reclaiming  men  from 
this  delusion,  it  certainly  is  not  any  argu- 
ment either  about  the  shortness  of  life,  or 
the  certainty  and  awfulness  of  its  approach- 
ing termination.  On  this  point  man  is  ca* 
pe^le  of  a,  stout-hearted  resistance,  even  tc 
ocular  demonstration ;  nor  do  we  know  a 
more  striking  evidence  of  the  bereavement 
which  must  have  passed  upon  the  human 
faculties,  than  to  see  how,  in  despite  of 
arithmetic, — how,  in  despite  of  manifold 
experience,^how,  in  despite  of  all  his  ga- 
thering wrinkles,  and  all  his  growing  inflr- 
mities, — how,  in  despite  of  the  ever-lessen- 
ing distance  between  him  and  his  sepulchre, 
and  of  all  the  tokens. of  preparation  for  the 
onset  of  the  last  messenger,  with  which,  in 
the  shape  of  weakness,  and  breathlessnesi^ 
and  dimness  of  eyes,  he  is  visited ;  will  the 
feeble  and  asthmatic  man  still  shake  his 
silver  locks  in  all  the  glee  and  transport  of 
which  he  is  capable,  when  be  hears  of.  his 
gainful  adventures,  and  his  new  accumula- 
tions. Nor  can  we  teh  how  near  he  must 
get  to  his  grave,  or  how  far  on  he  must  ad- 
vance in  the  process  of  dying,  ere  gain 
cease  to  delignt,  and  the  idol  of  wealth 
cease  to  be  dear  to  him.  But  when  we  see 
that  the  to]>ic  is  trade  and  its  profits,  which 
lights  up  his  faded  eye  with  the  glow  of  its 
chiefest  ecstacy,  we  are  as  much  satisfied 
that  he  leaves  the  world  with  all  his  trea- 
sure there,  and  all  the  desires  of  bis  heart 
there,  as  if  acting  what  is  told  of  the  misery 
death-bed,  he  made  his  bills  and  his  parch« 
ments  of  security  the  companions  of  hii 
bosom,  and  the  last  movements  of  his  life 
were  a  fearful,  tenacious,  determined  gram 
of  what  to  him  formed  the  all  for  whk* 
life  was  valuabla 
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Th ERE  Ls  an  evident  want  of  congenia  lily 
between  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  Christian.  The  term  "  wis- 
nom,''  carries  my  reverence  along  with  k* 
(i  brings  before  me  a  grave  and  respectable 
character,  whose  rationsdity  predominates 
over  the  inferior  principles  of  his  constitu- 
tion, and  to  whom  I  wiUingLy  yield  that 
peculiar  homage  which  the  enlightened,  Aod 
the  judicious,  and  the  manly,  are  sure  to 
txad  from  a  surrounding  neighbounhood^ 
Now,  so  long  as  this  wisdom  hais  for  its  ob- 
^t  some  aecdar  advantage,  I  yidd  it  an 
unqualified  reverence.  It.  is  aareverenee 
which  ail  understand,  and  all  sympathize 
with.  If,  in  private  life,  a  man  be  wise  in 
the  management  of  his  farm,  or  his  fortune, 
or  his  family ;  or  if,  in  public  life,  he  have 
wisdom  to  steer  an  empire  through  all  its 
difficulties,  and  to  carry  it  to  aggrandize- 
ment and  renown — the  respect  which  I  feel 
for  such  wisdom  as  this,  is  most  cordial  and 
entire,  and  supported  by  the  universal  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  whom  I  call  to  attend 
to  it. 

Let  me  now  suppose  that  this  wisdo^n  has 
changed  its  object — that  the  man  whom  I 
am  representing  to  exemplify  this  respecta- 
ble attribute,  instead  of  being  wise  for  time, 
is  wise  for  eternity — that  he  labours  by  the 
ffliith  and  SHnctification  of  the  gospel  for  un- 
perishable  honours— that,  instead  of  listen- 
mg  to  him  with  admiration  at  his  sagacity, 
as  he  talks  of  business,  or  politics,  or  agri- 
culture, we  are  compelled  to  listen  to  him 
talking  of  the  hope  within  the  veil,  and  of 
Christ  being  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God,  unto  salvation.  What  becomes 
of  your  respect  for  him  now?  Are  there  not 
some  of  you  who  are  quite  sensible  that  this 


respect  Is  greatly  impaired,  since  the  wis- 
dom of  the  man  has  taken  so  unaccountal-ie 
a  change  in  its  object  and  in  its  direcUo;  1 
The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  t\e 
world  feel  no  respect  at  all  for  a  wisdom 
which  they  do  not  comprehend.  They  may 
love  .the  innocence  of  a  decidedly  religious 
character,  but  they  feel  no  sublime  or  com- 
manding sentiment  of  veneration  for  ita  wis- 
dom. All  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  all  the 
grandeur  of  eternity,  will  not  redeem  it  from 
a  certain  degree  of  contempt.  Terms  which 
lower,  undervalue,  and  degrade,  suggest 
themselves  io  the  mind;  and  strongly  dis- 
pose it  to  throw  a  mean  and  disagreeable 
colouring  over  the  man  who,  sitting  loose  to 
the  objects  of  the  world,  has  become  alto- 
gether a  Christian.  It  is  needless  to  ex- 
patiate; but  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and 
what  must  have  fallen  under  the  observa- 
tion of  many  whom  I  address,  carry  in  them 
the  testimony  of  experience  to  the  assertior 
of  the  Apostle,  "  that  the  things  of  the  Spiri 
of  God  are  foolishness  to  the  natural  man, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned." 

Now,  what  I  have  said  of  the  respectable 
attribute  of  wisdom,  is  applicable,  with  id- 
most  no  variation,  to  another  attribute  of  the 
human  character,  to  which  I  would  assign 
the  gentler  epithet  of  "  lovely."  The  attri- 
bute to  which  I  allude,  is  that  of  benevo« 
lence.  This  is  the  burden  of  every  poet  s 
song,  and  every  eloquent  and  interesting 
enthusiast  gives  it  his  testimony.  I  sp^ 
not  of  the  enthusiasm  of  methodists  ana  de- 
votees— I  speak  of  that  enthusiasm  of  fine 
sentiment  which  embellishes  the  pages  of 
elegant  literature,  and  is  addressed  to  all  he< 
sighing  and  amiable  votaries,  in  the  various 
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kmoB  of  novel,  and  poetry,  and  dramatic 
entertainment  You  would  think  if  any 
thing  could  bring  the  Christian  at  one  with 
the  world  around  him,  it  would  be  this;  and 
that  in  the  ardent  benevolence  which  figures 
in  novels,  said  sparkles  in  poetry,  there 
would  be  an  entire  congeniality  with  the 
benevolence  of  the  gospel.  I  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  there  never  existed  a  stronger 
repulsion  between  two  contending  senti- 
ments, than  between  the  benevolence  of  the 
Christian,  and  the  benevolence  which  is  the 
theme  of  elegant  literature — that  the  on& 
with  afl  its  accompaniments  of  tears,  ana 
sensibilities,  and  interesting  cottages,  is  nei- 
ther felt  nor  understood  by  the  Christian  as 
such  y  and  the  other,  with  its  work  and  la^ 
hours  of  love — its  enduring  hardtitst  a»  a 
gw}d  soldier  ofJesua  Chiristy  and  its  living 
not  to  itself,  but  to  the  will  of  Him  who 
died  for  us,  and  who  rose  again,  is  not  only 
not  understood,  but  positively  nauseated,  by 
the  poetical  amateur* 

But  the  contrast  does  not  stop  here.  The 
benevolence  of  the  gospel  is  not  only  at  an- 
tipodes with  the  visionary  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  poetry,  but  it  even  varies  in  some  of 
its  most  distinguishing  features  with  the  ex- 
perimental benevolence  of  real  and  familiar 
life.  The  fantastic  benevolence  of  poetry  is 
now  indeed  pretty  well  exploded ;  and,  in 
the  more  popular  works  of  the  age,  there  is 
a  benevolence  of  a  far  truer  and  more  sub- 
stantial kind  substituted  in  its  plac.e — the 
benevolence  which  you  njeet  with  amopg 
men  of  business  and  observation — the  be- 
nevolence which  bustles  and  finds  employ- 
ment among  tlie  most  public  and  ordinary 
scenes,  and  which  seeks  for  objpw-ts,  not 
where  the  flower  blows  loveliesc.  and  the 
stream,  with  its  gentle  murmurs,  falls  sweet- 
est on  the  ear.  but  finds  them  in  his  every- 
day walks — ffoes  in  quest  of  them  through 
the  heart  of  the  great  city,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  meet  them  in  its  most  putrid  lanes  and 
loathsome  receptacles. 

Now,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this 
benevolence  is  of  a  far  more  respectable 
kind  than  that  poetic  sensibility,  which  is 
of  no  use,  because  it  admits  of  no  supplica- 
tion. Yet  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that,  re- 
spectable, as  it  is,  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
benevolence  of  the  Christian,  and  is  at  vari- 
ance, in  some  of  its  most  capital  ingredients, 
with  the  TK>rality  of  the  gospel.  It  is  well, 
and  very  well,  as  far  as  it  goes ;  and  that 
Christian  is  wanting  to  the  will  of  his  mas- 
ter who  refuses  to  share  and  go  along  with 
t  The  Christian  will  do  all  this,  but  he 
Would  like  to  do  more ;  and  it  is  at  the  pre- 
cise point  where  be  proposes  tr:  dom  re, 
that  he  finds  himself  abandoned  t>y  the  eo- 
pperation  and  good  wishes  of  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  him..  The  Christian 
goes  as  far  as  the  votary  of  this  useful  tH»- 
oevolencc,  but  then  he  would  like  to  go  fur- 
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tber)  and  this  is  the  pomt  at  which  he  is 
mortified  to  find  that  his  old  coa<^utors  re- 
fuse to  go  along  with  him ;  and  that  instead 
of  being  strengthened  by  their  assistance, 
he  has  their  contempt  and  their  ridicule} 
or,  at  all  trventa,  their,  total  want  of  sympa-r 
thy,  to  contend  with. 

Thairuth  iS)  Uiat  the  benevolence  I  allude 
to,  with  all  its  respectable  air  of  business 
and  good  sense  is  altogether  a  sec^ular  be- 
nevolence. Tiirough  all  the  extent  of  its 
operations,  it  carries  in  it  no  reference  to 
the  eterniil  duration  of  its  object  Time,  and 
the  accommodations  of  time,  form  all  its 
subject  and  all  its  exercise.  It  labours,  and 
often  with  success,  to  provide  for  its  object 
a  warm  and  well-sheltered  tenement,  but  ii 
looks  not  beyond  the  few  little  years  when 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  shall  he 
diBSolved-^when  the  soul  shall  be  driven 
from  its  perishable  tenement,  and  the  only 
benevolence  it  will  acknowledge  or  care  for, 
will  be  the  benevolence  of  those  who  have 
directed  it  to  a  building  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  This,  then,  is 
the  point  at  which  the  benevplence  of  thp 
gospel  separates  from  that  worldly  benevcip 
lence,  to  which,  a^  far  as  it  -goes,  I  offer  my 
cheerful  and  unmin^led  testimony.  The 
one  minds  earthly  things,  the  other  has  its 
conversation  in  heaven.  Even  when  the 
immediate  object  of  both  is  the  same,  you 
will  generally  perceive  an  evident  distinc- 
tion in  the  principle.  Individuals,  for  exam- 
ple, may  co-operate,  and  will  often  meet  in 
the  same  room,  be  members  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, and  go  band  in  hand  cordially  toge- 
ther for  the  education  of  the  poor.  But  tne 
forming  habits  of  virtuous  industry,  and 
good  members  of  society,  which  are  the 
sole  consideration  in  the  heart  of  the  worldly 
philanthropist,  are  but  mere  accessions  in 
the  heart  of  the  Christian.  The  main  im- 
pulse of  his  benevolence  lies  in  furnishing 
the  poor  with  the  means  of  enjoying  that 
breaa  of  life  which  came  down  irom  hea-. 
ven,  and  in  introducing  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  those  scriptures  which  are  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
who  believeth.  Now,  it  is  so  far  a  blessing 
to  the  world  that  there  is  a  co-operation  u. 
the  immediate  object  But  what  I  content* 
for,  is,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of  conge- 
niality in  the  principle — that  the  moment 
you  strip  the  institution  of  its  temporal  ad- 
vantages, and  make  it  jcepose  on  the  naked 
grandeur  of  eternity,  it  is  fallen  from,  oi 
laughed  at  as  one  of  the  ehimeras  of  fanati- 
cism, and  left  to  the  despised  efforts  of  those 
whom  they  esteem  to  be  unaccountable  peo- 
ple, who  subscribe  for  missions*  and  squan- 
der their  money  on  Bible  societies.  Strange 
eflfect,  you  would  think,  of  eternity,  to  de- 

Srade  the  object  with  which  it  is  connected ! 
ut  so  it  is.    The  blaze  of  glory,  which  is 
thrown  around  the  martyrdom  of  a  patrio) 
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•r  a  philosophei,  is  refiited  to  the  maityr- 
dom  of  a  Christian.  When  a  statesman  dies^ 
who  lifted  his  intrepid  voice  fof  the  liberty 
of  the  species,  we  hear  of  nothf  ng  but  -of  the 
shrine .s  and  the  montiinents  of  miniortality. 
I^it  into  his  place  one  of  those  stuhly  re- 
formers, who,  unmoved  by  councils  and 
inquisitions,  stood  up  for  the  religfiotis  Hher- 
lics  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  no  sooner  done, 
than  the  full  tide  of  congenial  sympathy  and 
admiration  is'  at  once  arrested.  We  have 
all  heard  of  the  benevolent  apostleship  of 
Howard,  and  what  Christian  will  be  behind 
his  fellows  with  his  applauding  testimony? 
But  will  they,  on  the  other  hand,  share  his 
enthusiasm  when  he  tefls  them  of  tl^e  apos- 
flcship  of  Paul,  who^  in  the  sttl)limer  sense 
of  the  term,  accomphshed  the  liberty  of  the 
captive,  and  brought  them  that  sat  m  dark- 
ness out  of  the  prison-house?  Will  they 
share  in  the  holy  benevolence  of  the  apos- 
tle when  he  pours  out  his  ardent  effusions 
in  behalf  of  his  countrymen  ?  They  were  at 
(hat  time  on  the  eve  of  the  crudest  suffer- 
ings. The  whole  vengeance  of  the  Ronmn 
power  was  mustering  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  siege  and  destruction  of  their  city  form 
one  of  the  piost  dreadful  tragedies  in  the 
history  of  war.  Yet  Paul  seems  to  have  had 
another  object  in  his  eye.  It  was  their  souls 
and  their  eternity  which  engrossed  him. 
Tan  you  sympathise  with  him  in  this  prin- 
ciple, or  join  in  kindred  benevolence  witli 
him.  When  he  says,  that "  my  heart's  desire 
and  prayci  for  Israel  is  that  they  might  be 
saved  ?" 

But  to  bring  my  list  of  examples  to  a 
close,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all  may 
be  collected  from  the  history  of  the  present 
attempts  which  are  now  making  to  carry 
the  knowledge  of  divine  revelation  into  the 
Pagan  and  uncivilized  countries  of  the 
world.  Now,  it  may  be  my  ignorance,  but 
I  am  Certainly  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that 
without  a  book  of  religious  faith— without 
religion,  in  fact,  being  the  errand  and  occa- 
sion, we  have  never  been  able  in  modem 
imes  so  fur  to  compel  the  attentions  and  to 
subdue  the  habits  of  savages,  as  to  throw  in 
among  them  the  use  and  possession  of  a 
written  language.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
at  nil  events,  that  this  very  greatest  step  !n 
the  process  of  (onverting  a  wild  man  or  the 
woods  into  a  humanized  member  of  society, 
has  been  af-complished  by  christian  mi^ 
sionaries.  They  have  put  into  the  hands 
of  barbarians  this  mighty  instrument  of  a 
written  language,  and  they  have  taught 
ihem  how  to  use  it.*    They  have  formed 


*A^  fbr  instance,  Mx.  John  £IUot,  and  Che 
MiuaviHn  brethren  amon^  the  Indians  of  New 
England  and  Peimsylvania ;  tlve  Moravians  of 
South  Am  ?rica ;  Mil  Hans  EgeOe,  and  the  Mo- 
ravians in  Greenland;  the  latter  in  Labxadore, 


an  orthography  -for  wandering'  and  vntit^ 
tsred  savages.  They  ta^'e  given  a  sbapi 
and  a  name  to  their  Imrbarons  articiriatioiis; 
arid  the- children  t)f  men,"  who  }i\ei  on  the 
prey  of  the  wilderrie*,  are/  "now  fitrming  in 
vNhtge  schools 'to  tfienrts  and -the  decencies 
of  cultivated  life.  Now,  I  am  not  involving 
yon  in  the  coAtroVewy  whether  civilizaikm 
should  prccedeChfistmmty,  or  Christianity 
shoilld  precede  civilizatron.  It  is  not  to 
what  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  but  to 
what  has  been'  done,  that  we  are  pointing 
yott^  attention.  We  appeal  to  the  fart ;  and 
as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  we  have 
been  attempting  to  lay  before  you,-  we  caff 
upon  you  to  mark  the  feelings,  and  the 
countenance,  and  the  language,  of  the  mere 
academic  moralist,  when  you  put  into  hf 
hand  the  authentic  and  proper  documen 
where  (he  fact  is  recorded — we  mean  a  mis- 
sionary report,  or  ft  missionary  magazina 
We  know  that  there  are  men  who  have  so 
much  of  the  firm  nerve  and  hardihood  of 
philosophy  about  t§iem,  as  not  to  be  repelled 
from  the  truth  ih  whatever  shape,  or  from 
whatever  quarter  it  comes  to  them.  But 
there  are  others  of  a  humbler  cast  who  have 
transferred  their  homage  from  the  omnipo- 
tence of  truth,  to  the  omnipotence  of  a  name; 
who,  because  missionaries,  while  they  are 
aecoihpltshing  the  civtlization,  are  labour- 
ing also  for  tfte  etenrity  of  savages,  have 
lifted  tip  the  cry  of  -fanaticism  against 
them — who^  becatise  missionaries  revere  the 
word  of  God,  and  utter  themselves  in  the 
language  of  the  N^w  Testament,  nauseate 
every  word  that  comes  from  them  as  over- 
run with  the  flavour  and  phraseology  of 
methodism — who  are  determined,  in  short, 
to  abominate  all  that  is  missionary,  and  suf- 
fer the  very  sound  of  the  epithet  to  fill  their 
minds  with  an  overwhelming  association 
of  repugnance,  and  prejudice,  and  disgnst 

We  would  not  have  counted  this  so  re- 
markable an  example,  had  it  not  been  that 
missionaries  are  accomplishinij  the  very 
object  on  which  the  advocates  for  civiliza- 
tion  love  to  expatiate.  They  are  working 
for  the  temporal  good  far  more  eflcctiially 
than  any  adventurer  in  the  cause  ever  did 
before;  but  mark  the  want  of  congeniality 
betwten  the  benevolence  of  this  world,  and 
thfr  benevolence  of  the  Christian ;  they  incur 
contempt,  because  they  are  working  for  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  also.  Nor  do  the 
earthly  blessings  .which   they  scatter  so 


among  the  Eskimatix ;  the  tnisijonartes  of  Ota- 
heite,  and  other  Sooth  Sea  islands;  and  Mr. 
Bruttton,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  fat 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  Eiwt,  who  reduoMl  tlw 
lan^age  of  tlie  Susooa^  a  nation  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  writing  and  gcaounatical  form,  an4 
printed  in  it  a  spelunff-booE,  vocabulary,  naterliisii^ 
ah  I  some  tracts.  Other  io^ances  IksS  tea  ui^ 
be  jriveii. 
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ihe  pumr  and  (he<4iQbier  ^ndpto^^vhidi 

I  «4}1  .)Four  atteittion  »te>  lAe^imfyiitiMfaieh 
fthe  Bibld  enjoiiii  ii«  U^lnke  up  tba^MwoC 
the  poor,  it  doe9iioi ai|F, iiiithe t«ai«faiA)m 
us, , Cginniisierate •Ih^poor $ :for^  if  it -vaid no 
more. than  ttiia,  it  woukl  leave  iheieineec§« 
siMes^  beipKMTided  far  by  the  fafliiiom-ebul^ 
Utiona  of  an  impetuous  jnd .  unreflecting 
syispothy^  •  It-  provides  thei»  <with  -a^Mtter 
security  than  the  mere  toeUmg^l  oompas** 
sioQ—a  feeliog  which^  -  however  uaefuifer 
the  purpose,. gnT  exeitement,  must  be^wn* 
trolled  aod  regulatedb^  Fading •>is  hiil«  Muk 
and  fluctuatkag  securt&y* <«  'Fancy  ^mayt  muh 
lead  it.    The  sober  neiditiesK^  iiie  umf  dis- 

5;uat  it  Dtsappointmeiit  may  exiinguish  it* 
ngratitude  may  embitter  it.  .  Deceit^  with 
its  counterfeit  representatioaa,  may  allure  k 
to  the  wrong  objeet.  At  all  events.  Time  is 
the  little  eirde  within  which  it  in  genen^ 
expatiates.  It  needs  the  impression  of 'SeiK 
sible  objects  to  sustain  it  9  nor  san  it  enter 
with  zeal  or. with  vivacity  into  the  wants 
of  the  abstract  and  invisible  soul.  The 
BiblCf  then,  instead  of.  leaving  thC'TeUef  of 
the  poor  to  the  mere  instinct  of  sympathy, 
malMS'it  a  subject  for  considcnUion-^ 
Blessed  is  he  that  coiMuiersiA  the  popr-**-* 
grave  and  prosaic  exercise  I  do  allow,  and 
which  makes  no  figure  in  those  high 
wrought  descriptions^' where  the  exquisite 
tale  of  benevolence  is  made  up  of  ail  the 
sensibiities  of  tenderness  on  the  one  hand> 
and  of  all  the  eestacies  of  gratitude  on  the 
other.  The  Bible  rescues  the  cause  (rom- 
the  mischief  to  which  a  heedless  or  un* 
thinking  sensibility  would  expose*  it.  ^It 
brings  it  under  the  oognizance  oC  a- .higher 
faculty — a  faculty  of  steadier  operatiOR  than 
to  be  weary  in  well-^oing,  and  el  sturdier 
endurance  than  to  give  it  up  »in  disgust. 
It  calls  you  to  con»ider  ^e  poor.  It- 
makes  the  virtueof  relieving  them  a  matter 
of  computation  as  well  as  ef -seatiment ; 
an4  in  so  4oing,  it  puts  .yourb^ond^  the. 
reach  of  the  various  delusions  by .  which 
you. ace. at.  one  time  led  to. prefer  the  in- 
dulgence of  pity  to  the  substantial  interest 
of, Us. object;  at  another,  .are  led  to  retire 
chagrined. and  disappointedi from  the  sosne 
of  duty^  because  you  have  not  me4.with>the 
gratitupc  or  the  honesty  thatyou^aid  your 
aacpunt  wiih^  aianotharraise  led  lo  expend 
all  your  aaxieties  upon  the  accoeotfnodationi 
of.  time,  and  to  4>verlook.  eternity.  .  Uis  the 
oiiice  of  consideraiian  ta  save*  you  from 
all  these  fallacies.  Under  its  tutorage^  at^ 
tention  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  ripens 
into  principle»  I  want,  my  breUire%  to 
press  its  advantages  upon  you,  for  I  can  in 
no  other  way  recommend  the  society  whose 
daims  I  am  appointed  to  lay  before  yoU)  so 


•flhefa !ly  4d>  your  ptHionage.  My  tmte 
will  only  feimit  me' to  lay  before  you  a  few 
of  their  advantages,  and  I  shall  therefore 
oiminemyBeif "to'twe  leading  particulars. 
•  .^1  The.  man. who  considers  the  poor,  in- 
sfesad  of  shmibering  over  the  emotions  df  a 
eseieseeeniibility,  «mong  those  imaginary 
beingSi  wiiam  -poetry  ami  mmanoe  have 
laidabefereliim  in  all  the  elegance  of  fio 
titious  ihisleiryy  Witt  bestow  the  labour  and 
the  aitenlkm  oractnal  biisineBs  among  the 
poQlr^if'lheieal  end  the  living  world.  Be- 
newolenee  istbebufden  of  every  roroantie 
lBile,4md^f  evevy  poet%  song.  It  is  d ressed 
o«t  inelLthe'laify^enehfintmeiita  of  imagery 
and  eloquence.  All  is  beauty  to  the  eye 
and. musietor  theoar.  Nothing  seen  Init 
pielur6sref?felicity,end  nothmg  heard  but 
the  eoftrwhispereef -gratitude  and  affection. 
The  ssader  is  carried  along  by  this  soft  and 
delightful  vepresentatien  of  virtue.  He  ae- 
oorapaiitaa  hie  hero  through  all  the  fancied 
varieties  «ef  his  history.  He  goes  along  with 
)ua^  lo  the  cottage  41I  poverty  luid  disease, 
sttrroueded,  as  we  may  suppose,  with  a^l 
the-  chanrns  of  rural  obscurity,  and  where 
the  nurmure  ef  en  adjoining  rivulet  accord 
with  the-  finer  and  more  benevolent  sensi 
bilitieSof  the  mind.  He  enters  this  en> 
chanting  :retiremeni^  and  nieets  with  a  pic* 
tiire  of' distress,  adorned  in  all  the  elegance 
ctfifietionr  Perhaps  a  ftther-laid  on  a  bed 
of  languishing)- and  supported  by  the  la- 
boure  of  a  ^pious  and  affectionate  femrly, 
where  kindness  brealhcs  in  every  word,  aiid 
aoxieitysitsuponevery  countenance-^liere 
the  iiidustry^  of  his  children  struggles  in 
vain  te  supply  the  cordials  wbieh  his  po* 
verty  denies  him-^whore  nature  sinks  every 
hour,  and. idi  feel  ar  gloomy  forebod'mg. 
which  4hey  strive  -to  oonoeai,  and  tremble 
to  expcess.  The  hero  of  romance  enters^ 
aad*the  i^lanoojof  his  benevolent  eye  en-: 
lightens  this>darkest  recess  of  misery.  He 
turns  him  to  the  bed  of  languishing,  teils 
the»  sick  raan«  tliat  there  is  still  hope,  and 
smiles  comfost  on  his  despairing  children. 
Day  aAer  day' he  repeals'  his- kindness  and 
his>  eharityi  They  hail  his  approach  as  the 
footsteps  "of'sa  aagd:  of  mercy.  The  father 
lives  to  hless'  hie  deiivefer.  The  family  re 
ward  lus^benevolenee  by  the  homage  of  an 
aftctienate  gratitude;  and,  in  the  piety  of 
their«4weniBg  prayer,  offer  up  thanks  to  the 
God  of  heavei^<for4>peiiing  the  hevts  of  • 
the  tieh  'to  kin^y  and  benefieent  attentions. 
Thefesderwaepewttth -delight.  Thevisione 
otf  ^paradise  flky  before  his  fanoy.  His  tears 
floW)  and  liis  heartvdisaolvea.in  all  the  lux- 
ury of  tepdernesfc 

Now,  we  do  not  deny  that  the  membere 
of  the  Dsstitnte  Sick  Soeiety  inay  at  times 
have  met  with  some  such  delightful  scene 
to  soothe  •  snd  enoourage  them.  But  put 
the  question  to  any  of  tl^r  visitors,  and  he 
will  not  fail  to  tell  you,  that  if  they  hmr 
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flevei  moved  but  w^eh  they  hod  someAing 
like  this  to  excite  and  to  gratify  their 
heai  1$,  they  would  seldom  have  moved  at 
all ;  and  their  usefulness  to  the  poor  would 
have  been  reduced  to  a  very  humble  frac- 
tion of  what  they  have  actually  done  for 
them.  What  is  this  but  to  say,  that  it  is 
the  business  of  a  religious  instructor  to  give 
you,  not  the  elegant,  but  the  true  represen- 
tation of  bcnevolence-^to  represent  it  not 
so  much  as  a  luxurious' indulgence  to  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  the  mind,  but  according 
to  the  sober  declaration  of -Scripture,  as  a 
work  and  as  a  labour — as  a  business  in 
which  you  must  encounter  vexation,  ofh 
position,  and  fatigue;  where  you  are  not 
always  to  meet  with  that  elegance,  which 
allures  the  fancy,  or  with  that  humble  and 
retired  adversity,  which  interests  the  more 
tender  propensities  of  the  heart ;  but  as  a 
business  where  reluctance  must  often  be 
overcome  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  where, 
though  oppressed  at  every  step,  by  envy, 
disgust,  aiid  disappointment,  you  are  boi||id 
to  persevere,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  the  sober  instigation  of  principle. 
The  l)enevolence  of  the  gospel  lies  in  ac- 
tions. The  benevolence  of  our  fictitious 
writers,  in  a  kind  of  high>wrought  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  sentiment.  The  one  dissi- 
pates all  its  fervour  in  sighs  and  tears,  and 
idle  aspirations — the  other  reserves  its 
strength  for  eflbrts  and  execution.  The 
one  regards  it  as  a  luxurious  enjoyment  for 
the  heart — the  other,  as  a  work  and  busi- 
ness for  the  hand.  The  one  sits  in  indo- 
lence, and  broods,  in  visionary  rapture, 
over  its  schemes  of  ideal  philanthropy — the 
other  steps  abroad,  and  enlightens  by  its 
presence,  the  dark  and  pestilential  hovels 
f  disease.  The  one  wastes  away  in  empty 
ejaculation — the  other  gives  time  and  trou- 
ble to  the  work  of  beneficence — ogives  edu- 
cation to  the  orphan — provides  dothes  for 
the  naked,  and  lays  food  on  the  table  of 
the  hungry.  The  one  is  indolent  and  ca- 
pricious, and  often  does  mischief  by  the 
occasional  overflowings  of  a  whimsical  and 
ill -directed  charity — the  other  is  Tigilant 
and  discerning,  and  takes  care  lest  his  dis- 
tributions be  injudicious,  and  the  effort  of 
benevolence  be  misapplied.  The  one  is 
soothed  with  the  luxury  of  feeling,  and  re- 
clines in  easy  and  indolent  satisfaction — ^the 
other  shakes  off  the  deceitfnl  languor  of 
contemplation  and  solitude,  and  delights  in 
fr  scene  of  activity. — Remember,  that  virtue, 
in  general,  is  not  to  feel,  but  to  do ;  not 
merely  to  conceive  a  purpose,  but  to  carry 
tliat  purpose  into  execution ;  not  merely  to 
be  overpowered  by  the  impression  of  a  sen- 
timent, but  to  practise  what  it  la  'es,  and  to 
imitate  what  it  admires. 

To  be  benevolent  in  speculation,  is  often 
%o  be  selfish  in  action  and  in  reality.  The 
vanity  awd  4he  indolence  of  man  delude 


him  into  a  thousand  ineoi  sietenciei^  Hi 
pBofessea  to  love  the  name  and  ihe  sem* 
blance  of  virtue,  but  the  labour  of  exertioo 
and  of  self-denial  terrifies  him  from  at- 
tempting it.  The  emotions  of  kindness  are 
delightful  to  his  bosom,  but  then  they  are 
little  better  than  a  selfi^  indnlgence-^tbey 
terminate  in  his  own  enjoyment — they  are 
a  mere  refinement  of  hixnry.  His  eye 
melt?  over  the  picture  of  fictitious  distieei 
while  not  a  tear  is  left  for  the  actual  suura- 
tion  and  misery  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded. It  is  easy  to  indulge  the  imagina- 
tions of  a  visionary  heart  in  going  over  a 
scene  of  fancied  affliction,  tecause  here 
there  is  no  sloth  to  overcome — no  avari 
cious  propensity  to  control — ^no  offensive  or 
disgusting  circumstance  to  allay  the  uii- 
mingled  impression  of  sympathy  which  f 
soft  and  elegant  picture  is  calculated  to 
awaken.  It  is  not  so  easy  tt>  be  benevolem 
in  action  and  in  reality,  because  here  then 
is  fatigue  to  undergo — there  is  time  and 
money  to  give — ^there  is  the  mortifying' 
spectacle  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  ingratitude, 
to  encounter.  We  like  to  give  you  the  fair 
picture  of  love  to  man,  because  to  throw 
over  it  false  and  fictitious  embellishments, 
is  injurious  to  its  cause.  These  elevate  the 
fancy  by  romantic  visions  which  can  never 
be  realized.  They  embitter  the  heart  by 
the  most  severe  and  mortifying  disappoint- 
ments, and  often  force  ns  to  retire  in  dis- 
gust from  what  heaven  has  intended  to  be 
the  theatre  of  our  discipline  and  prepara- 
tion. Take  the  representation  of  the  Bible. 
Benevolence  is  a  work  and  a  labour.  It 
often  calls  for  the  severest  efforts  of  vigi- 
lance and  industry — a  habit  of  action  not  tc 
be  acquired  in  theiMshooI  of  fine  sentiment, 
bnt  in  the  walks  of  business,  in  the  dark 
and  dismal  receptacles  of  misery— in  the 
hospitals  of  disease — in  the  putrid  lanes  of 
great  cities,  where  poverty  dwells  in  lank 
and  ragged  wretchedness,  agonized  with 
pain,  faint  with  hunger,  and  shivering  in  a 
frail  and  unsheltered  tenement. 

You  are  not  to  conceive  yourself  a  real 
lover  of  your  species,  and  entitled  to  the 
praise  or  the  reward  of  benevolence,  be- 
cause you  weep  over  a  fictitious  represen- 
tation of  human  misery.  A  man  may  weep 
in  the  indolence  of  a  studious  and  contem- 
plative retirement ;  he  may  breathe  all  the 
tender  aspirations  of  hnmanit^r ;  bnt  what 
avails  all  this  warm  and  diffhsive  benevo* 
lence,  if  it  is  never  exerted — if  it  never  ri« 
to  execution — if  It  never"  carry  him  f«»  the 
accomplishment  of  a  single  benevolent 
purpose— if  it  shrink  trom  activity,  and 
sicken  at  the  pain  of  fatigue  ?  It  is  tasj. 
indeed,  to  come  forward  with  the  cant  and 
hypocrisy  of  fine  sentiment — to  have  ■ 
heart  trained  to  the  emotions  of  benevo- 
lence, while  the  hand  reflises  the  laboun 
of  discharging    its   ofilces-^^o   werp  fo* 
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tmiiMiuent,  and  to  have  nothing  to  spave 
for  human  suflfering  but  the  tribute  of  an 
indolent  and  unmeaning  sympathy.  Many 
jf  you  must  be  acquainted  with  that  cor- 
ruption of  Christian  doctrine,  which  baa 
been  termed  Antinomianism.  It  profeases 
the  highest  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  while  it  refuses  obedience  to  the 
lessons  of  his  authority.  It  professes  the 
highest  gratitude  for  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  while  it  refuses  that  course  of  life 
and  action,  which  he  demands  of  his  fol- 
lowers. It  professes  to  adore  the  tremen- 
dous Majesty  of  heaven,  and  to  weep  in 
shame  and  in  sorrow  over  the  sinfulness 
of  degraded  humanity,  while  every  day  it 
insults  Heaven  by  the  enormity  of'  its  mis- 
deeds, and  evinces  'the  insincerity  of  its 
wilful  perseverance  in  the  practice  of  ini- 
quity. This  Antinomianism  is  generally 
condemned;  and  none  reprobate  it  more 
than  the  votaries  of  fine  sentiment — your 
men  of  taste  and  eleffant  literature — your 
epicures  of  feeling,  who  riot  in  all  the  lux- 
ury of  theatrical  emotion,  and  who,  in  their 
admiration  of  what  is  tender,  and  beautiful, 
and  cultivated,  have  always  turned  with 
disgust  from  the  doctrines  of  a  sour  and 
illiberal  theology.  We  may  say  to  such, 
as  Nathan  to  David,  ^'  Thoii  art  the  man." 
Theirs  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Anti- 
nomianism---and  an  Antinomianism  of  a 
far  more  dangerous  and  deceitful  kind,  than 
the  Antinomianism  of  a  spurious  and  pre- 
lended  orthodoxy.  In  the  Antinomianism  of 
religion,  there  is  nothing  to  fascinate  or  de- 
ceive you.  It  wears  an  air  of  repulsive 
bigotry,  more  fitted  to  awaken  disgust  than 
to  gain  the  admiration  of  proselytes.  There 
Is  a  glaring  deformity  in  its  aspect,  which 
alarms  you  at  the  very  outset,  and  is  an 
outrage  to  that  natural  morality  which,  dark 
and  corrupted  as  it  is,  is  still  strong  enough 
to  lift  its  loud  remonstrance  against  it.  But 
in  the  Antinomianism  of  high  wrought  sen- 
timent, there  fs  a  deception  far  more  insinu- 
ating. It  steals  upon  you  under  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue.  It  is  supported  by  the 
delusive  colouring  of  imagination  and 
poetry.  It  has  all  the  graces  and  embel- 
lishments of  literature  to  recommend  it. 
Vanity  is  soothed,  and  conscience  lulls  itself 
to  repose  in  this  dream  of  feeling  and  of 
indolence. 

Let  us  dismiss  these  lying  vanities,  and 
regiilate  our  lives  by  the  truth  and  sober- 
ness of  the  New  Testament  Benevolence 
is  not  in  word  and  in  tongue,  but  in  deed 
and  in  truth.  It  is  a  business  with  men  as 
they  are,  and  with  human  life  as  drawn  by 
the  rough  hand  of  experience.  It  is  a  diity 
which  you  must  perform  at  the  call  of  prin- 
ciple, though  there  be  no  voice  of  eloquence 
to  give  splendour  to  your  etertions,  and  no 
music  or  poetry  to  lead  your  willing  foot- 
iteps  through  the  bowers  of  enchantment 


It  is  not  the  impulse  of  high  and  ecstatic 
emotion.  It  is  an  exertion  of  principle.  You 
must  go  to  the  poor  man's  cottage,  though 
no  verdure  flourish  around  it,  and  no  rivulet 
be  nigh  to  delight  you  by  the  gentleness  of 
its  murmurs,  if  you  look  for  the  romantic 
simplicity  of  fiction  you  will  be  disappoint- 
ed :  but  it  is  your  duty  to  persevere,  in  spite 
of  every  discouragement  Benevolence  is 
not  merely  a  feeling,  but  a  principle ;  not  a 
dream  of  rapture  for  the  fancy  to  indulge 
in,  but  a  business  for  the  hand  to  execute. 

It  must  now  be  obvious  to  all  of  you.  that 
it  is  not  enough  that  you  give  money,  and 
add  your  name  to  the  contributors  of  cha- 
rity— you  must  give  it  with  judgment.  You 
must  give  your  time  and  your  attention. 
You  must  descend  to  the  trouble  of  examina- 
tion. You  must  rise  from  the  repose  of  con- 
templation, and  make  yourself  acquainted 
with  the  objects  of  your  benevolent  exer- 
cises. Will  he  husband  your  charity  with 
care,  or  will  he  squander  it  away  in  idle 
ness  and  dissipation  ?  Will  he  satisfy  him- 
self with  the  brutal  luxury  of  the  moment, 
and  neglect  the  supply  of  his  more  substan- 
tial necessities,  or  suffer  bis  children  to  be 
trained  in  ignorance  and  deprav.ity  ?  Will 
charity  cx)rrupt  him  by  laziness  ?  What  is 
his  peculiar  necessity  ?  Is  it  the  want  of 
health  or  the  want  of  employment?  Is  it 
the  pressure  of  a  numerous  family?  Does 
he  need  medicine  to  administer  to  the  dis- 
eases of  his  children  ?  Does  he  need  fuel  or 
raiment  to  protect  them  from  the  incle- 
mency of  winter,?  Does  he  need  money 
to  satisfy  the  yearly  demands  of  his  land- 
lord, or  to  purchase  books,  and  to  pay  for 
the  education  of  his  offspring  ? 

To  give  money  is  not  to  do  all  the  work 
and  labour  of  benevolence.  Y'ou  must  go 
to  the  poor  man's  bed.  You  must  lend  your 
hand  to  the  work  of  assistance.  You  must 
examine  his  accounts.  You  must  try  to  re 
cover  those  debts  which  are  due  to  his  fa- 
mily. You  must  try  to  recover  those  wagei 
which  are  detained  by  the  injustice  or  the 
rapacity  of  his  master.  You  must  employ 
your  mediation  with  his  superiors.  You 
must  represent  to  them  the  neccs^tics  of 
his  situation.  Y'ou  must  solicit  their  assist 
ance,  and  awaken  their  feelings  to  the  tale 
of  bis  calamity.  This  is  benevolence  in  its 
plain,  and  sober,  and  substantial  reality, 
though  eloquence  may  have  withheld  its 
inoagery,  and  poetry  may  have  denied  its 
graces  and  its  embellishments.  I'his  is  true 
and  unsophisticated  goodness.  It  may  be 
recorded  in  no  earthly  documents ,  but  if 
done  under  the  influence  of  christian  prin- 
ciple— ^in  a  word,  done  unto  Jesus,  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  heaven,  and  will  give 
a  new  lustre  to  that  crown  to  which  bib 
disciples  look  forward  in  time,  and  will  wear 
through  eternity. 

Y'oL  have  all  heard  of  the  division  of  la 
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boMV^  and  I  wish  you  to  tmdersiand,  thiit  the 
id  vantage  of  this  princtple  may  be  felt' as 
much  in  the  operations  of  charity,  na  rnth^ 
operations  of  trade  and  matiufiieturefl.  The 
work  of  beneficence  does  not  lie  in  Iherone 
act  of  giving  money ;  there  must  he  the  ad 
of  attendance;  there  most  be  the  act  of 'in- 
quiry; there  must  be  the  act  of  judicious 
application.  But  I  can  conceits  that  an 
individaai  may  be  so  defidetit  in  ihe 
varied  experience  and  attention  which' a 
work  so  extensive  demands,  that  he  may 
retire  in  disgust  and  discouragement  from 
the  practice  of  charity  altogether.  Tk6  in- 
stitution  of  a  Society,  such  as  this,  saves 
this  individual  to  the  cause.    It  takes  upon 


Sad  unJoB !  ^diey  are^caUed  to  .witneit  it  ii 
eoi^uiration  witk  poverty ;  and  weB  do  thej 
know  that  ibeve  is  «B<eioquaie8ia  tkie  im 
Storing  loieks  of  these  helpiest  poor^  whicfa 
410 descriptiofi  can  set  befiore  you.  Oh!  toy 
bnthren,  figuve  to  younelves  the  calamity 
tti  all  its  soreness,  arid  measure  your  tx>unty 
by  the  actual  greatness  of  the  ciainisi  and 
not  by  the  feeMeness  of  their  advocate. 
- '  I  have  *  tvsspassed  upoa  your  p«tienoe- 
but,  atthe  1iatt»d  of  ^sarrying.  my  addreai 
to  a  letiffth  that:  is  unusua^  J  muat  stili  say 
fiiorei  Nor  would  ^  I  ever  foigive  myself  if 
I  neglected  to  set  the.  eternity  of  the  poor 
in  fwits  importance  >  before  you.  This  is 
the  aeeond  'point  'o£  ooaaideratioii  to  which 


itself  all  the  subsequent  acts  in  tlvs  woHcj  i  wish- 1^ 'direct  you;    The, man  whocon- 
and  labour  of  love,  and  restricts  his  part  tojinders  the  poort  wiH  give  hit  chSef  anxiety 


the  mere  act  of  giving  money.  Itiills' the 
middle  space  between  the  dispensers  and 
the  recipients  of  charily.  The  habils'of 
many  who  now  hear  me,  may  disqilaHfy 
ihem  for  the  work  of  examination.  They 
may  have  no  time  for  it ;  they  may  live  at 
a  distance  from  the  objects;  they  may  ner- 
ther  know  how  to  introduce,  nor  how  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  management  of 
all  the  details ;  their  want  of  practice  and 
of  experience  miy  disable  them-  for  the 
work  of  repelling  imposition;  they- should 
try  to  gain  the  necessary  habits ;  it  is  riglH 
that  every  individual  among  us,  should 
eacn.  in  his  own  sphere,  consider  the  poor, 
and  qualify  themselves  for  a  judicious  and- 
discriminating  charity.  But,  in  the  mean 
tuna,  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Des-. 
tilute  Sick,  is  an  instrument  ready  made* 
to  our  hands.  Avail  yourselves  of  this  in- 
strument immediately,  as,  by  the  easiest 


to  the  wants  «f  their  eternity.-  Jt  must  lie 
evident  to  allii of:  you  that 'this  anxiety  is 
little  felt'  I  do  not  appeal,  for.  the  evidence 
of  this  tof  the  eeUisb  part  of  mankind^^tliere 
we  aronot  to  expect  it.  1  goto  those  who 
are  really  benevoleiit«^who  have  a  wish  tc 
make  others  happy,  and  who  take>  trouble 
in  sodoinf ;  and  it  is  a  smkhig  observalioo, 
how  little  the  saivatioiv  of  these  otheis  is 
the  ofeifect*of  th«l  benevolencetwhich  fliake? 
them  so  aimabfoi  It  will  be  found  that  in 
and  by  far  the  ^ater  number  of  instances, 
this  principle  is  all'  consumed  on  the  ac- 
commodations of  tkne,iand  the  necessities 
of  the  body.  It  is  the  meat  which  feeds 
th«iiH-the  garment  whieh  covers  tliera — 
the  house  which  shelters  them—the  money 
whieh  purchases  all  things;  these,  I  say, 
are  what  Imrm  the  chief  topics  of  benevo- 
lent anxieties.  Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  dis- 
courage this  prinoipie.    We  cannot  afford 


part  of  the  exercise  of  charity,  which  is  toi  ft>)  there  is  toa4ittle  of  it;  and  it  forms  too 


give  money,  you  carry  home  to  the  poor 
all  the  benefits  of  its  most  difficult  exercitses. 
The  experience  which  you  want,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  laudable  Society  are  in  posse*-; 
sion  of.  By  the  work  and  observation  of « 
years,  a  stock  of  practical  wisdom  is  now 
accumulated  among  them.  They  have  been 
long  iuurc  i  to  all  that  is  loathsome  and  dis- 
couraging in  this  good  work, and  they  havt 
nerve,  ^nd  hardihood,  and  principle  todrorti 
It.  They  are  every  way  qualified  to  be  the 
carriers  of  your  bounty,  for  it  is  a  p-.rth  they 
have  long  travelled  in.  GHve '  the  money, 
and  these  conscientious  men  will  soon  bring 
it  into  contact  with  the  right  objects.  Thoy 
know  the  way  through  all  the'obscitrirtes 
of  this  metropolis,  and  they  they  can  bring 
the  offering*  of  your  charity  to  people  whom 
you  will  never  see,  and  into  houses  which 
you  will  never  enter.  It  is  not  easy  tocon^ 
ceive,  f^ir  less  to  compute  the  exteat  of  hu- 
man misery;  but  these  men  can  give  jrou 
experience  r)r  it.  They  can  show  you  their 
re^jisters  of  t'le  sick  and  of  th#dying;  they 
are  f  unili  ir  with  disease  in  all  its  varieties 


refreshing  an  exception  to  that  general  sel- 
^shness  which*  nms  throuffhout.  the  haunts 
Of  busmcss  and:  ambitioa,  for  us  U>  say  any 
thing  against  it  We  are  not  cold-blooded 
enough  to  refuse  our  deiighted  conourienoe 
to  an-  exertion*  so-  amiable  id  its  principle 
and  so  pleasmg  in  the  warm  and  comfort- 
able spectacle  which  it  lays  before  u&  Th' 
poor,  ft  is  <true^  ought  never  to  forget,  thai 
ft  is  to  their  own  industry,  and  :to  the  wis- 
dom and  eoonomy  of  their  own  manage- 
ment, that  they  are  to  look  for  the  elements 
of  subsistenocH-that  if  idleness  and  prodi- 
gality shall  lay  hold  of  the  mass  of -our 
poputaHon^ '  noi  benevolence^  however  iin- 
boundedycan  enrer  repair  a  mischief  so  irre- 
eoverable-Mhat'if  they  wui  not  labour  for 
themselves,  it  is'  not  in  Ihe  power  of  the 
rich  to create-a -sufficiency  for  them;  and 
that  though  every  heart  were  opened,  and 
everv  purse  emptied  in  the  cause,  it  would 
absolutely  go  for  nothing  towards  fcMrminf 
a  well-fed,  a  wdl-lodged,  or  a  well  condi* 
tfoned  peasantry.  Still,  however,  there  are 
coses  which  no  foresight  could  prevent,  and 
no  industry  coukl  provide  for — where  the 
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Mow  lolls  heavy  and  unexpected  on  soiae 
''<evoted  soa  or  daughter  of  ffiiafortuoe,  and 
vrbere,  though  thouffhtleaBneas  and  .iblly 
may  have  had  their  share,  benevolence,  not 
veiy  nice  in  its  calculatiooe,  wUl  (eel  the 
overoowering  claim  ^^factual,  helpleiB8,«nd 
hniKoriug  misery.  Now,  I  again  oiler  my 
clieerfui  testimony  to  «uch  benevoiencaas 
'  this ',  I  count  it  delightful  tQ  see  it  sinfi^g 
out  its  object ;  and  sustaining  it  againat  ilie 
eruel  prcisure  o(  age  and  of  indigence ;  and 
when  I  enter  a  cottage  where  I  aee  «  warmer 
lire-side,  or  more  substantial  provision,  than 
the  visible  means  can  account  for,  I  say  iliat 
the  laudscape,  in  all  its  summer  ^^ies, 
does  not  offer  an  object  so  gratifyuvg)  as 
when  referred  to  the  vicinity  of  the  greai 
man's  house,  and  the  people  who  live  ia  it, 
and  am  told  that  I  will  find  my  explanation 
there-  Kind  and  amiable  pe<^e!  your 
benevolence  is  most  lovely  in  its  dii^lay, 
but  oh !  it  is  perishable  in  its  cmsequences. 
Does  it  never  occur  to  you  4hat  in  a.  few 
years  this  favourite  wUl  die — and  itiai  he 
will  go  to  the  place  where  neither  cold  nor 
hunger  will  reach  him,  but  that  a  mighty 
interest  remaius,  of  which  both  of  us  may 
know  the  certainty,  though  neither  you  nor 
I  can  cdculate  the  extent  Your  benevo- 
lence is  too  short. — It  does  not  'shoo  far 
enough  a-head. — It  is  like  regaling  a  child 
Viih  a  sweetmeat  or  a  toy,  and  then  abanr 
doning  the  happy,  unreflecting  iniant  to 
exposure.  You  make  the  poor  old  man 
happy  with  your  crumbs  and  your  (rag* 
meiits,  but  he  is  an  infant  on  the  mighty 
range  of  infinite  duration;  and  wiU  you 
leave  the  soul,  which  has  the  infinity  to  go 
through,  to  its  chance?  How  comes  it  mX 
the  grave  should  throw  so  impenetrable  a 
shroud  over  the  realities  of  eternity  2  How 
comes  it  that  heaven,  and  hell,  and  judg- 
ment, should  be  treated  as  so  many  nonen* 
titles,  and  that  there  should  be  as  little  real 
and  operative  sympathy-  felt,  for  the  soul 
which  hves  forever,  as  (or  the  body  after  it 
is  dead,  or  for  the  dust  into  which  it  mould* 
ers  ?  Eternity  is  longer  than  time ;  *  the 
arithmetic,  my  brethren,  is  all  one  side  upon 
this  question ;  and  the  wisdom  wh  ch  calcu- 
lates, and  guides  itself  by  calculation,  gives 
its  weighty  and  respectable  support  to  what 
may  be  called  the  benevolence  of  faith. 

Now,  if  there  .be  one  empU^yment  more 
fitted  than  another  to  awaken  this  benevo- 
lence, it  is  the  peculiar  employment  of  that 
Society  for  which  J  am  now  pleading*  I 
would  have  anticipated  such  benevolence 
from  the  situation  tney  occupy,  And  the  in^ 
formation  before  the  public  benrs  testimony 
u>  the  fact.  The  truth  is,  that  the  diseases 
of  he  body  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many 
outlets  through  which  the  soul  finds  its  way 
to  eternity.  Now,  it  is  at  these  outlets  that 
the  members  of  this  Society  have  stationed 
khemsclves.  This  is  the  interesting  point  of 


survey  at  which  they  sioud,  ana  from  whict 
they  command,  a  Ipok  of  both  worlds.  They 
"have  placed  themselves,  in  -the  aveuues 
which  lend  from  time  to  eternity,  and  they 
have  often  to  witness  the  awfid  transition 
of  a  soul  hovering  at  the  entrance — strug- 
C[ling  its  way  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  dc«ih,  and  at  last  breaking  loose 
limn,  the  confines  of  all  that  is  visible.  Do 
you  think  it  likely  that  met)  with  such  spec* 
iacles  b^re  themywill  withstand  the  sense 
of  eternity?  Nq,  my  brethren,  they  cannot, 
they  ha,ve  noL,  Eternity,  I  rejoice  to  an- 
nounce to  you,  is  not  forgotten  by  them  ,* 
and  with  theurcare  for  the  diseases  of  the 
body,  they  are  neither  blind  nor  indifferent 
to  the  (act,  that  the  soul  is  diseased  also. 
We  know  it  well.  There  is  an  indolent  and 
superficial  tlieology,  which  turns  its  eyes 
firom  the  danger^  and  feels  no  pressing  cal] 
for  the  application  of  tlie  remedy — which 
reposes  more  in  its  own  vague  and  self- 
assumed  conceptions  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
than  in  the  firm  and  consistent  representa- 
tions of  the  New  Testanoent — which  over- 
looks the  existence  of  disease  altogether 
and  therefore  feels  no  alarm,  and  exurts  no 
urgency  in  the  business-r-whlch,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  truths  and  all  the  severities  that 
are  uttered  in  the  word  of  God,  leaves  the 
soul  to  its  chaiiee;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
neglectinff  to  administer  every  thing  spe- 
cific for  u&e  salvation  of  the  soul,  leaves  it 
to  perish. 

We  do  not  want  to  involve  you  in  con- 
troversies ;  we  only  ask  you  to  open  the 
New  Testament,  and  attend  to  the  obvious 
meaning.of  a  word  which  occurs  frequently 
in  its  pages — we  mean  .the  word  saved. 
The  term  surely  implies,-  that  the  present 
state  of  the  thing  to  be  saved  is  a  lost  and 
an  imdone  state.  If  a  tree  be  in  a  health- 
ful state  firom  its  infancy,  you  never  apply 
the  term  saved  to  it,  though  you  see  its 
beautiful  foliage,  its  fiourishuig  blossoms, 
its  abimdant  produce,  and  its  progressive 
ascent  through  all  the  varieties  incidental 
to  a  soimd  and  a  prosperous  tree.  But  if 
it  were  diseased  in  its  infancy,  and  ready 
to  perish,  and  if  it  were  restored  by  man- 
agement and -aitificial  applications,  then 
you  would  say  o(  this  tree  that  it  was  saved', 
and  the  very  term  implies  some  previous 
state  oi  uselessness  and  corruption.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  make  of  tlie  frequent  occur- 
rence of  this  term. in  the  New  I'estament, 
as  applied  to  a  human  being  ?  If  men  come 
into  this  world  pure  and  innocent,  and  havo 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  out  forth  the 
powers  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
them,  and  so  rise  through  the  progressive 
stages  of  virtue  and  excellence,  to  tnc  rt> 
wards  of  immortality,  you  would  not  say 
of  these  men  that  they  were  sa\'ed,  when 
they  were  translated  to  these  rewards 
These  rewards  of  roan  are  the  natura{ 
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effects  of  his  obedience,  and  the  term  saved 
\s  not  at  all  applicable  to  such  a  supposi; 
tion.  But  the  Grod  of  the  Bible  says  differ- 
ently. If  a  man  obtain  heairen  at  all,  it  is 
by  being  saved.  He  is  in  a  diseased  state, 
and  it  is  by  the  healing  application  of  the 
blood  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  he  is  restored 
from  that  rtate.  The  very  title  applied  to 
him  proves  the  same  thii^g.  He  is  called 
our  Saviour,  The  deliverance  which  he 
effects  is  called  our  salvation.  The  men 
whom  he  doth  deliver  are  called  the  saved. 
Doth  not  this  imply  some  previous  state  of 
disease  and  helplessness?  And  from  the 
frequent  and  incidental  occurrence  of  this 
term,  may  we  not  eather  an  additional  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  what  is  elsewhere 
more  expressly  revealed  to  us,  that  we  are 
lost  by  nature,  and  that  to  obtain  recovery, 
we  must  be  found  in  Him  who  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  of  God  shall  be 
saved,  but  he  that  believeth  not  the  wrath 
of  God  abideth  on  him. 

AVe  know  that  there  are  some  who  loathe 
this  representation  ;  but  this  is  just  another 
example  of  the  substantial  interests  of  the 
poor  being  sacrificed  to  mismanagement 
and  delusion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
are  many  who  have  looked  the  disease  fairly 
in  the  face,  and  are  ready  to  reach  forward 
the  remedy  adapted  to  relieve  it.  We  should 
have  no  call  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  men,  if  -they  could  safely  be  leA 
to  themselves,  and  to  the  spontaneous  ope- 
ration of  those  powers  with  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  nature  has  endowed  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  state  of  the  tase.  We  come 
mto  the  world  with  the  principles  of  sin  and 
condemnation  within  us ;  and,  in  the  con- 
genial atmosphere  oi*  this  world's  example, 
these  ripen  fast  lor  the  execution  of  the 
sentence.  During  the  period  of  this  short 
but  interesting  passage  to  another  world, 
the  remedy  is  in  the  gospel  held  out  to  all, 
and*  the  freedom  and  universality  of  its  in- 
vitations, while  it  opens  assured  admission 
JO  all  who  will,  must  aggravate  the  weight 
and  severity*  of  the  sentence  to  those  who 
will  not ;  and  upon  them  the  dreadful  en- 
ergy of  that  saying  will  be  accomplished, — 
*  fifow  shall  they  escape  if  they  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation?" 

We  know  part  of  your  labours  for  the 
eternity  of  the  poor.  W^e  know  that  ypu 
have  brought  the  Bible  into  contact  with 
many  a  soul.  And  w<>  are  fiure  that  this  is 
raiting  the  remedy  to  the  disease ;  for  (he 
llible  contains  those  words  which  ase  the 


power  of  God  t^rouffh  faith  unto  salvation, 
to  every  one  who  believes  them.  . 

To  this  established  instrument  for  work 
ing  faith  in  the  heart,  add  the  instrumen 
of  hearing.  When  you  give  the  Bible,  ac^ 
company  the  gift  with  the  living  energy 
of  a  human  voice — let  prayer,  and  advice, 
and  explanation,  be  brought  to  act  upoc 
them;  and  let  the  warm  and  deeply  feh 
earnestnefra  of  your  hearts,  discharge  itself 
upon  theirs  in  the  impressive  tones  of  sin- 
cerity, and  friendship,  and  good  will.  This 
is  going  substantially  to  work.  It  is,  if  1 
may  use  the  expression,  bringing  the  right 
element  to  bear  upou'the  case  before  you: 
and  be  assured,  every  treatment  of  a  con- 
vinced and  ghilty  mind  is  superficiil  and 
ruinous,  which  does  not  lead  it  to  the  Sa- 
viour, and  bring  before  it  his  sacrifice  and 
atonement,  and  the  influences  of  that  spirit 
bestowed  through  his  obedience  on  all  wn* 
believe  on  Him. 

While  in  the  taW  vigour  of  health  we  may 
count  it  enough  to  take  up  with  something 
short  of  this.  But — striking  testimony  ir 
evangelical  truth !  go  to  tl:e  awful  reality 
of  a  human  soul  on  the  eve  of  its  departure 
from  the  body,  and  you  will  find  that  all 
those. vapid  sentimentalities  which  partake 
not  of  the  substantial  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament,  are  good  for  nothing.  Hold  up 
your  face,  my  brethren,  for  the  tnith  and 
simplicity  of  the  Bible.  Be  not  ashamed 
of  its  phraseology.  It  is  the  right  instru- 
ment to  handle  m  the  groat  work  of  calling 
a  human  soul  out  of  darkness  into  mar\el- 
lous  light.  Stand  firm  and  secure  on  the 
impregnable  principle,  that  this  is  the  word 
of  God,  and  thpt  all  taste,  and  imaginatioa, 
and  science,  must  give  way  before  'tis  over- 
bearing authority.  Walk  in  the  footsteps 
of  your  Saviour,  In  the  twofold  office  of 
caring  for  the  diseases  of  the  body,  and  ad- 
ministering to  the  wants  of  the  sc»ul ;  and 
though  you  may  fail  in  the  former — though 
the  patient  may  never  arise  and  walk,  yet, 
by  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  your  fer- 
vent and  eflfectual  endeavours,  the  latter  ob- 
ject may  be  gained — the  soul  may  be  light- 
ened of  all  its  anxieties,  the  whole  burden  of 
its  diseases  may  be  swept  away — it  may  be 
of  good  cheer,  because  its  sins  are  forgiven 
—and  the  right  direction  mav  be  impressed 
upon  it,  which  will  carry  it  forward  in  pro- 
gress to  a  happy  eternity.  Death  may  not 
be  averted,  but  death  maybe  disarmed.  It 
may  be  stript  of  its  terrors,  and  instead  of 
a  devouring  enemy,  it  may  be  hailed  ai  t 
meflsenger  of  triumph. 
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There  are  a  great  many  paaeages  in 
Scripture  which  warrant  the  expectation 
that  a  time  is  coming,  when  an  end  shall  be 
put  to  war — when  its  abominations  and  its 
cruelties  shall  be  banished  from  the  face  of 
the  earth — when  those  restless  elements  of 
ambition  and  jealousy  wliich  have  so  long 
kept  the  species  in  a  state'  of  unceasing 
commotion,  and  are  ever  and  anon  sending 
another  and  another  wave  over  the  field  of 
this  world's  politics,  shall  at  length  be 
hushed  into  a  placid  and  ever-during  calm ; 
and  many  and  delightful  are  the  images 
which  the  Bible  employs,  as  guided  by  the 
light  of  prophecy,  it  carries  us  forward  to 
those' millennial  days,  when  the  reign  of 
peace  shall  be  established,  and  the  wide 
charity  of  the  gospel,  which  is  confined  by 
no  limits,  and  owns  no  distinctions,  shall 
embosom  the  whole  human  race  within  the 
ample  grasp  of  one  harmonious  and  uni- 
versal family. 

But  before  I  proceed,  let  me  attempt  to 
do  away  a  delusion  which  exists  on  the 
subject  of  prophecy.  Its  f\ilfiiment8  are  all 
certain,  say  many,  and  we  have  therefore 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  wait  for  them  in  pas- 
sive and  indolent  expectation.  The  truth 
of  God  stands  in  no  dependence  on  human 
aid  to  vindicate  the  immutability  of  all  his 
announcements;  and  the  power  of  God 
stands  in  no  need  of  the  feeUe  exertions  of 
man  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  any 
of  his  purposes.  Let  us  therefore  sil  down 
quietly  in  the  attitude  of  spectators — ^let  us 
leave  the  Divinity  to  do  his  own  work  in 
his  own  way,  and  mark,  by  the  progress  of 
a  history  over  which  we  have  no  control, 
the  evolution  of  his  designs,  and  the  march 
of  his  wi^e  and  beneficent  administration. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  Divinity 
wUl  do  his  own  work  in  his  own  way,  but 
if  ne  choose  to  tell  us  that  that  way  is  not 
without  the  instrumentality  of  men,  hut  by 
their  instrumentality,  might  not  this  sitting 
down  into  tlie  mere  attitude  of  spectators, 
turn  out  U)  be  a  most  perverse  and  disobe- 
dient conclusion  ?  It  is  true,  that  his  pur- 
pose will  obtain  its  fulfilment,  whether  we 
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shall  offer  or  not  to  help  it  forward  by  ou7 
co-operation.  But  if  the  object  is  to  be 
brought  about,  and  if,  in  virtue  of  the  same 
sovereignty  by  which  he  determined  upon 
the  object,  he  has  also  determine i  on  the 
way  which  leads  to  it,  and  that  that  way 
shall  be  by  the  actinff  of  human  principle, 
and  the  putting  forth  of  human  exertion, 
then,  let  us  keep  back  our  co-operation  as 
we  may,  God  will  raise  up  the  hearts  of 
others  to  that  which  we  abstain  from ;  and 
they,  admitted  into  the  high  honour  of  be- 
ing  fellow-workers  with  God,  may  do  ho- 
mage to  the  truth  of  his  prophecy,  while 
we,  perhaps,  may  unconsrioui<ly  do  dread- 
ful homage  to  the  truth  of  another  warning, 
and  another  prophecy :  ^  I  work  a  work  in 
your  days  which  you  shall  not  believe, 
'  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you.  Behdd, 
ye  despisers,  and  wonder  and  perish." 

Now  this  is  the  very  way  in  which  pro- 
phecies have  been  actually  fulfilled.  The 
return  of  the  people  of  Israel  to  their  own 
land,  was  an  event  predicted  by  inspiration, 
and  was  brought  about  by  the  stirring  up 
of  the  spirit  of  Cyrus,  who  felt  himself 
charged  with  the  duty  of  building  a  house 
to  God  at  Jerusalem.  The  pouring  out  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fore- 
told by  the  Saviour  ere  he  left  the  world, 
and  was  accomplished  upon  men  who  as- 
sembled themselves  together  at  the  place 
to  which  they  were  commanded  to  repair; 
and  there  they  waited,  and  they  prayed. 
The  rapid  propagation  of  Christianity  in 
those  days  was  Known  by  the  human  agents 
of  this  propagation,  to  be  made  sure  by  the 
word  of  prophecy;  but  the  way  in  which 
it  was  actually  made  sure,  was  by  the 
strenuous  exertions,  the  unexampled  hero 
ism,  the  holy  devotedness  and  zeal  of  mar 
tyn^  and  apostles,  and  evangelists.  And 
even  now^  my  brethren,  while  no  profess- 
ing Christian  can  deny  that  their  fitith  is  to 
be  one  day  the  faith  of  all  countries ;  but 
while  many  of  them  idly  sit  and  wait  the 
time  of  Gfod  putting  forth  some  mjrsterious 
and  unheard  of  agency,  to  bring  {d)out  th« 
universal  diffusion,  there  are  men  who  havs 
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betaken  themselves  to  the  obvious  expedient  other,  and   aking  its  lunple  round  an^.  ni 
of  going  abroad  among  the  nations,  and  all  the  tribes  and  famihes  of  the  earth,  sLaU 


teaching  them}.anA  though  4cirided-by<iuv 
undeserving  worid;  they  rtferti  to  be  the 
very  men  pointed  out  by  the  Bible,  who 
are  going  to  and  fro  increasing  the  know- 
ledge of  its  doctrines,  and  who  wgUl^heste 
honoured  instruments  of  carrying  into  ef- 


fect the.ttQstrcspleBdid/ o£  aU.-^s-^atioipar,  ,  Jb  ijien^pond^pJ^c^^J  shall. direct  yoiL 


lions. 

Now,  the  same' holds  true,  I  apprehend, 
of  the  prophecy  in  my  text.  The  abolition 
of  war  will  be  the  effect  not  oi-  any.  imMen, 
or  resistless  visitation  from  heaven  on  the 
character  of  men — not  of  any  mystical  in- 
fluftnca  workings  with  voU  the  ommpoleiice 
of  a  charm  on  the  passive  hearts  of  those 
who  are  thesubjecta  of  it^^not  of  any  blind 
or  overruling  &tality  whieh  will  oone  upoa 
(he  earth  at  some  distant  period  of  its  nis- 
lory,  and  about  which,  we,  of  the  present 
day,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  look  silently 
on,  without  conoern,  and  withoult  co-ope* 
ration.  The  prophecy  of  a  peace  as.  uni* 
versal  as  the  spread  of  the  huiaan  race,  and 
as  enduring  as  the  moon  in  the  firBmment^ 
will  meet  its  acoomplishraent,  ny,  and  at 
^at  very  time  whieh  is  already  Axed 'by. 
Him  who  seeth  the  end  of  all  things  from 
the  beginning  thereoC  But  it  will  he  brou^t 
about  by  the  activity  of  men^  It  will  be 
jone  by  the  philanthropy  of.  thinking  and 
intelligent  Christians.  The  conversion  of 
the  Jews — ^the  spread  of  Uie  gospel  light 
among  the  regions  of  idolatry-^these  are 
distinct  subjects  of  prophecy,  on  which  the 
faithful  of  the  land  are  now  acting,  and  to 
the  fuMlment  of  whioh  they  are  giving  their 
seal  and  thein  energy. .  I  conceive  the  pro- 
phecy which  relates  to  the  final  abolition,  of 
war  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  manner^ 
And  the  eubject  will.be  bvought  to  the  test 
of  christian  prinoiplet  and  many  will  unite 
to  spread  a  growing  sense  of  its  follies  and 
its  enormities,  over  the*countfie»  of  the 
world— and  the  public  will  be  enlightened^ 
not  by  the  factious  and -turbulent  doclama^ 
tions  of  a  party^  but  by  the  uM  dise^ina** 
tioo  of  gospel  sentiment  through  the  landr*- 
a»d  the  > prophecy  contained  in  this  bocdi 
will  pass  into  effect  and  aeooipptishmfflML 
by  no  other  influenoe  than  the  influenceoi 
its  ordinary  lessons  on  the  henrts  and  eoiH 
sciences  of  iadi'vidaab-r^And  the  rmeasviie 
will  first, be  carried  in  one  country,- not  by 
the  unhallowed  violence  of  dlsoontent,  -  but 
by  the  control  of  genendopinionf  expreseed 
on  the  part  of  a  peop^  ^^)  t^  Christian 
in  their  repugnance.toiwar,  will  be  equally 
Christian  in  dl  the  loyalties,  and  subjections,, 
and  meek  unresisting  virtues  of  the  New 
Testament— and  thesarred  fireof  goodnrill 
to  the  children  of  men  will  sprMd  itseif 
through  all  climes,  and  through  all  k'i- 


.  w^  aoixe  ^XrfiMS^  magj^ifip^tresult  of  peace 
throdgnoul  idl  its'provinees,  and  security  in 
all  its  dwelliuff-places. 

In  the  furUier  prosecution  of  this  dis- 
•qpui^,  I^shall,  first,  expatiate  a  little  on  the 
evils  of  war. 


attention  to  the  obstacles,  which  stand  ir 
the  way  of  its  extinction,  and  which  threatcr 
to  retard  for  a  time  the  accomplishment  of 
th^  prQfih^^^Jt  have  now  selected  for- your 
consideration. 

And,  in  the  third  place,  I  shall  endeavour 
.cto ,.  point  oiU,  what  ca^  only  be  done  ai 
present  in  a  hurried  and  superficial  man- 
ner^ sosM  of  the  expedienia  by  whiqh  these 
obstacles  may  he  done  away^ 
if  hi  shall  expatiate  a;little  on  the  evils  of 
W9LVi  The  mere  existenoe  of  the  prophecy 
inimytext^  is.  a  sentence  of  condemnation 
upoa  war,.and  atamps  a  orinunality  on  ib 
very  forehead.  So  soon  as  Chcistianiiy 
shall  gain  a^  full  ascendency  in  the  worl4 
(torn  w&i  moment  war  is  to  disappear.  We 
have  heard  that,  there^is  something  noble  io 
the  art  of  war;  that  ther«  m  something 
generous  in  the  ardour  of  that  fine  chivalhc 
spirit  which  kindles  in  the  hour  of  alarm, 
and  rushes  with  delight  among  the  thickest 
scenes  of  danger,  and  of  enterprise  ;>-that  man 
ia  nfivec  more  proudly  arrayed,  than  when, 
elevated  by  a  contempt  for  death,  he  puts 
on  his  intrepid  front,  and  looks  serene, 
» while  the  arrows  of  destruction  ar^  fiying 
on  eivei^  side  of  him  :*-*that  expunge  war, 
and  you  expunge  some  of  the  brightest 
names  in  the  catalogue  of  human  virtue, 
and  idemolish  tha(  tl^tre  on  which  have 
been  dispiftved  iSome  of  tjie  sublimest  ener- 
giea  of  ithe  human  character.  It  is  thus  that 
wax  has  been  invested  with  a  most  perni- 
oious  splendour,  and  men  have  ofii^red  to 
justify- it tas  a- blessing  and  an  ornament  to 
society,  rand-  atteippts  have  been  made  to 
throw  a  kind  of  ioipyosing  morality  around 
it)  andi  onC'  might  almost  be  reconciled  to 
tfae^  whole  tfain  of  its  calamities  and  its  ho^ 
rors,  did  he.  not  believe  his  Bible,  and  learn 
firoai  its  iaibrmation,  that  in  the  days  of 
perfect  righteousness,  tliere  will  be  no 
ymt^i^^h&ieo  mon  as  the  character  of  roaa 
haahad  the  last  finish  of  Christian  principle 
thpown.over  it,  from  that  moment  all  the 
instruments  of  war  will  be  thrown  aside, 
and  a^  its  lessons  will  be  forgotten:  that 
theielore  what  aire  called  the  virtues  of  war 
are  no  virtues-  at  ^1,  01;  tliat  a  better  and  a 
worthier  acene  will  be  provided  for  theii 
exercise;  but  in  short,  that  at  the  com 
menceroent  of  that  blissful  era,  when  tha 
reign  of  heaven  shall  be  established,  war 
will  take  its  c'eparture  from  the  wor  d  witb 


ludes-^and  thus  by  scriptural  truth  cont  all  the  other  plagues  and  atrocities  <f  ib( 
fejed  with  power  from  one  people  to  an- 1  species. 
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But  apart  tdto^eCie  *  from  thistesthiuniy 
tO' tfte  evH  of  war,  let  m  just  take  a  dreet 
took  of  it,  and'see-irholhcT  i^e  -oan'fifid  iti 
character  en^ved  on  the  ai^^t  it  bean 
lo  the  eye  of  an  attentive  obserrer.-  Tl*c 
atOQtest  heart  of  thi8'as9einhl3F  would  retxvl, 
were  he  who  owns  it,  to  behold  the  de- 
struction of  a  single  mdiTkhial  by  «Mne 
deed  of  TioleiK^e.  Were* the  man  whO'-a* 
this  moment  stands  before  yon  in  the  ftili 
play  and  energy  of  health,  to  be^  in  another 
moment  laid  by  some  deadly  aima'^hftfleil 
corpse  at  yoar'feet,  there  is  Botoffe«f  yno 
who  would  not  prove  how  strong  aretlie 
ifelentings  of  nature  at  "a  spectacle  «o4iidc^ 
ous  as  death.  There  are  some  of  yon  who 
would  be  haunted  for  whole  days^  by  the 
nnage  of  horror  you  had  witnessed-**who 
would  feel  the  weight  of  a  itiost  «>ppres8lte 
sensation  upon  your  heart,  which  'nothing 
but  time  could  wear  away — who  would -^ 
so  pursued  by  it  as  to  be  unfit  for  bnsinMs 
or  for  enjoyment— wh6  would  think  of*  it 
through  th?  day,  and -it  would  spread  a 
gloomy  disquietude  over  your  waking  mo^ 
ments — who  would  dream  of  it  al  nighty 
and  it  would  turn  that  bed  Which  y<m 
courted  as  a  retreat  from-  the  tonnents'of 
an  ever-meddling'memory,  into  a  flCtoe^ 
restlessness. 

But  generally  the  death  of  violence  is  not 
instantaneous,  and  there  is  oftena sad'Md 
dreary  interval  between  itsfhiabconsumnm^ 
tion,  tiiid  the  infliction  of  tlie  Uow^  which 
causes  it.  The  winged  messenger  of  de- 
struction has  not  found  its  direct  «venurto 
that  spot,  where  the  prhrciple  of  life  i«f  Situ- 
ated-^and  the  soul,  finding  obstacles ^tO'iia 
immediate  egress,  has  to  ^higgle  -  ft -fcr 
hours,  ere  it  can  make  its  weary  way 
through  the  winding  avenues  of  thutt  te- 
nement, which  has  been  torn  opett  by  "a 
brother's  hand.  O  f  my  brother,  if  «hei*e 
be  something  apj^alling  in  thetniMemvM 
of  death,  think  not  that  when  grManyin  Hi 
advances,  you  will  alleviate  the  hor^orv  of 
this  sickenmg  contemplationj  by  viewirtg  H 
In  a  milder  form.  O  f  tell  me,  if  th«re  be 
any  relentings  of  pity  in  yoor- bosom,  how 
souid  you  endure  it,  to  behold  th^  agoifilM 
of  the  dying  man— as'  goaded  %y  ^ih» 
he  grasps' the  cold  ground  Tn"<NmvtilBivte 
energy,  or  fiiint  with  the  loiArof  blood j^  his 
pulse  ebbs  low,  and  the  ^hMnf  pale^ 
ness  spreads  itself  over  his  countenance ;  or 
wrapping  himself  round  m  de^pah*,  h^  can 
only  mark  by  a  few  feeble  (Jbiverifigsj  tfiat 
fife  still  lurks  and  lingers  hi  hi9  lac^rtited 
Dody ;  or  lifting  up  a  faded  eye,  he  casts 
un  30U  a  look  of  imploding  helplessness^ 
for  that  succour  which  no  sympathy  can 
yield  him.  It  may  be  painful  to  dwell  on 
such  a  representation  ;  but  this  is  the  way 
in  which  the  cause  of  humanity  is  served. 
The  eye  of  the  sentimentalist  turns  away 
'   —'**"•''•"'*«  and  he  nasses  bv  on  the 


othwside,  JcBtHhe  hear  that  pkading  vcioe 
which  da  armed  wkJn  a-tane'of  reitK>n- 
fltfaoee  ao^vigflcoyv  as  to  difiturb  him.  He 
cannot  bewr  thus  to  pause,  in.  imagination, 
on  ths  diatranngi  picUire-oC  one  individual 
tmt  junltiply'  H.tcm  tbomaad  tlmea;  say^ 
how  mvohi  of  all  ^thia  dialress  baa  been 
heaped  tocher  upon  ^aaiagle  /ieki ;  give 
aa  ctho  :anthmelte  tof  .thls<i ^accumulated 
wvetehedneas,  and  lay  it  before  as  witli  all 
ifaa  acenracy  of  ann  «ftcial  computatioor- 
and  slnuige  tar^teUf  not-one  «igh  is.UAed  up 
afnong'tite  crowd  of  eager  liatenersj  aatliey 
stand  on  tiptoe,' ami  cateb  evcnry  ay  liable  of 
ntterancey  which  is  read  to4hem  out.  of  the 
regiBten*  of  idaatk  O !  aayy  what  mysitic 
apell  is  that,  which  aorblkids  us  to  the  suffer- 
ings of'^our  brethren-;  -wlikh  deafens  .to  our 
ear  the voioeoC hkeedjoghumaahy,  v^hen  it 
-ia<aMr8V«ted(hy  Ifae-shriekictf  dyiogt thou- 
aanda;  whish  makes  ;tha  veryi  -magnitude 
of  the  slaug^tBE,  throw  aaoftenmg  disguise 
over  its  cnNdtiea^and  k8>  horrors;  which 
eauaestn  to  eye  with  indifference,  the  Held 
that  "is- crowded  with  >  the  :  most  revolting 
flbomfnatfasos^  and  'arreataibat  si^  which 
eaeh  lindlvidnal  would  siaglr  have  drawn 
fhim'^us^Hbyf  ther  repavt^of  the  many  who 
have*  ieikmi  and  breatfaad  >tbeir  last  in  agony 
along^wtth  thjsm. 

I  aAi  notaaying  that  the  burden  of  all 
thwcriminatity  vests  upon  tiie  'head  of  the 
tmaM3dia(a*«aiiibatants«  Itliesaomewhere,* 
hilt  iwho^ean^  deny  4hat  a  soldier  may  be  a 
Christian,  and  that  1  from .  the  bloody  field 
on  whlish^'his  body  is  laid, -his  soul  may 
wing  its  aaeending  way  to  the  shores  of  a 
pehiSeM  eternity/?  fiat  when  I  think  that 
the  Chft'istiaiis,  even  oCthe great  worlds  form 
but  a  vary  little  fiock^  and. thai  an  army  is 
notaipropHfOMS  soil-to  tlM  growth  of  chris- 
tian pftnciple^when  I  think  on  the  cha^ 
raetep  of  onenich  army,  that  had  been  led 
im^for  yearsiqr  a  Tuifian  arabitioR^  and 
been  hrored  to  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  had 
gatberedf  a*  tiioit  - ferocioaa  hardihood  of 
soni,  fpom  tll»  fliany^  entevpriaes  of  violeaoe 
to^whteh  an'trnprfneipledfeoiBnander  had 
oanried  thieiii«>*whcn  Itibyow  them  to  the 
fleld<of  *b«ltl6,>'anid  Airthev^  think,  <that  ao 
both  aMeirof  (an  exa8pemted'Conte8t~<Ttha 
g<enlleiie8S>of  OhristianitycaR  have  no4>laee 
hnalmoMiiny"baBom;  but  that  nearlyi  eveiy 
heart  is  tig4ited*^p  laAth  Imry,  and. hieathes 
a  vitfdifiliTe  pmpm&  against  a  brotherd 
the  spe^iies^Di^cannot  tea  reckon  it  among 
t1#<linwt  #ar#ll  of  the  calamities  Df  war^ 
(hat  while  tha^  work  of  death  da  thidtoning 
along  fts  rankfl^^o  many  disembodied  spirits 
^lonld  pass  into  the  proacnco-af  Him  who 
sitteth  upoiY'  thethnme^  inaucha  posture^ 
atid  whh  sneh'a  piBparation. 

I  have  no  time,  and  assuredly  as  littk 
taste,  for  ei(patiating  on  a  topic  so  melan 
choly,  nor  can  I  affhrd  at  present,  to  set  ha- 
fore  vrm  a  rivid  nicUire  of  the  other  miaa 
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ries  ^  hi  ;h  war  carries  in  its  train-^ow  it 
dcsoltttes  every  country  through  which  it 
rolls,  and  spreads  violation  and  alarm 
among  its  villages — ^how,  at  its  approach, 
every  home  pours  forth  its  trembling  fugi- 
tives — how  all  the  rights  of  property,  and 
all  the  provisions  of  justice  must  give  way 
before  its  devouring  exactions — how,  when 
Sabbath  comes,  no  Sabbath  charm  comes 
along  with  it — and  for  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell,  which  wont  to  spread  Its  music 
over  some  fine  landscape  of  nature,  and 
summon  rustic  worshippers  to  the  house 
of  prayer — ^nothing  is  heard  but  the  death- 
ful  vollies  of  the  battle,  and  the  maddening 
outcry  of  infuriated  men— thow,  as  the  fruit 
of  victory,  an  unprincipled  licentiousness, 
which  no  discipline  can  restrain,  is  suffered 
to  walk  at  large  among  the  people — and  all 
that  is  pure,  and  reverend,  and  holy,  in  the 
virtue  of  families,  is  cruelly  trampled  on, 
and  held  in  the  bitterest  derision. 

Oh !  my  brethren,  were  we  to  pursue 
those  details,  which  no  pen  ever  attempts, 
and  no  Chronicle  perpetuates,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  ask,  what  th£it  is  which  civiliza- 
tion has  done  for  the  character  of  the 
species  ?  It  has  thrown  a  few  paltry  embel- 
lishments over  the  surface  of  human  aflairs, 
and  for  the  ordSr  of  society,, it  has  reared 
the  defences  of  law  around  the  rights  and 
the  property  of  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose it.  But  let  war,  legalized  as  you  may, 
and  usliered  into  the  field  with  all  the  pa- 
rade of  forms  ind  manifestos — ^let  this  war 
only  have  its  season,  and  be  suffered  to 
overleap  these  artificial  defences,  and  you 
will  soon  see  how  much  the  security  of  the 
commonwealth  is  due  to  positive  restric- 
tions, and  how  little  of  it  is  due  to  a  natural 
sense  of  j  ustice  among  men.  I  know  well,  that 
the  plausibilities  of  human  character  which 
abound  m  every  modern  and  enlightened 
society,  have  been  mustered  up  lo  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  on  the  wofiil  de- 
pravity of  our  race.  But  out  of  the  history  of 
war,  I  can  gather  for  this  doctrine  the  evi- 
dence of  experiment.  It  tells  me,  that  man 
when  left  to  himself,  and  let  loose  among 
his  fello\vs,  to  walk  after  the  counsel  of  his 
own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eves, 
will  soon  discover  how  thin  that  tinsel  is, 
which  the  boasted  hand  of  civilization  has 
thrown  over  him.  And  we  have  only  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  war,  and  proclaim  to 
man  the  hour  of  his  opportunity,  that  his 
character  may  show  itself  in  its  essential 
elem«')nts— and  that  we  may  see  how  many, 
in  this  our  moral  and  enlightened  day, 
would  spring  forward,  as  to  a  jubilee  of 
delight,  and  prowl  like  the  wild  men  of 
the  woods,  amidst  scenes  of  rapacity,  and 
ernelty,  and  violence. 

11.  But  let  me  hasten  away  from  this 
part  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  second  place, 
iirect  your  attention  to  those   obstacles 


which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  exlinctior 
of  war,  and  whiiJi  threaten  to  retard,  (m 
a  time,  the -accomplishment  of  the  pn> 
phecy  I  have  now  selected  for  your  coos^ 
deration. 

,I8  this  the  time,  it  may  be  asked,  to  com- 
plain of  obstacles  to  the  extinction  of  war 
when  peace  has  been  given  to  the  nations 
and  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate  its  tri- 
umphs? Is  this  day  of  high  and  solemn 
^tulation,  to  be  turned  to  such  forebod- 
mgs  as  these?  The  whole  of  Europe  if 
now  at  rest  trom  the  tempest  which  con- 
vulsed it — and  a  solemn  treaty  with  all  in 
adjustments,  and  all  its  guarantees,  pro- 
mises a  firm  perpetuity  to  the  repose  of 
the  world.  We  have  long  fought  for  a  hap- 
pier order  of  things,  and  at  length  we  have 
established  it — and  the  bard-earned  bequest, 
we  hand  down  to  posterity  as  a  rich  inherit- 
ance, won  by  the  labours,  and  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  present  generation.  That  gi- 
gantic ambition  which  stalked  in  triumph 
over  the  firmest  and  the  oldest  of  our  mo- 
narchies, is  now  laid — and  can  neve^  again 
burst  forth  from  the  con(inement  of  its 
prison-hold  to  waken  a  new  uproar,  and  to 
send  forth  new  troubles  over  the  face  of  a 
desolated  world. 

Now,  in  reply  to  this,  let  it  be  observed 
that  every  interval  of  repose  is  precious;. 
every  breathing  time  from  the  work  of  vio 
lenoe  is  to  be  rejoiced  in  by  the  friends  of 
humanity;  every  agreement   among  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  by  which  a  temporary 
respite  can  te  gotten  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  is  so  much  reclaimed  from  the 
amount  of  those  miseries  that  afHict  the 
worW,  and  of  those  crimes,  the  cry  of 
which  ascendeth  unto  heaven,  and  bringeth 
down  the  judgments  of  God  on  this  dark 
and  rebellious  province  of  his  creation.    I 
trust,  that  on  this  day,  gratitude  to  Him 
who  alone  can  still  the  tumults  of  the  peo- 
ple, will  be  the  sentiment  of  every  heart, 
and  I  trust,  that  none  who  now  hear  me, 
will  refuse  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  the 
Authof  of  the  New  Testament,  by  their 
obedience  to  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
undoubted  of  its  lessons;  I  mean  the  lesson 
of  a  reverential  and  submissive  loyalty.    I 
cannot  pass  an  impartial  eye  over  this  re- 
cord of  Gtod's  will,  without  perceiving  th« 
utter  repugnance  that  there  is  between  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  the  factious,  tur- 
bulent, unquenchable,  and  ever-meddling 
^irit  of  political  disaffection.    I  will  not 
compromise,  by  the  surrender  of  a  single 
jot  or  titUe,  the  integrity  of  that  precep 
tive  code  which  my  Saviour  hath  left  bo- 
hind  him  for  the  obedience  of  his  disciples. 
I  will  not  detach  the  very  minutest  of  its 
features,  from  the  fine-  picture  of  morality 
that  Christ  hath  bequeathed,  both  by  com- 
mandment and  example,  to  adorn  Uie  na 
turc  he  condescended  to  wear^and  sure  ^ 
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ftm  Uial  the  man  who  has  drunk  in  the  en- 
tire spirit  of  the  gospel— who,  reposing 
himself  on  the  jfaith  of  its  promised  immor- 
tality, can  maintain  an  elevated  calm  aj;aid 
all  the  fluctuations  of  this  world's  interest 
— whose  rxclusive  ambition  is  to  be  the 
unexccpted  pupil  of  pure,  aad  spiritual, 
and  self-denying  Christianity — sure  I  am 
thai  such  a  man  will  honour  the  king  and 
all  who  are  in  authority— ^nd  be  subject 
unto  them  for  the  sake  of  conscience — and 
render  unto  them  all  their  dues — and  not 
withhold  a  single  fraction  of  the  tribute 
they  impose  upon  him — and  be  the  best  of 
subjects,  just  because  he  is  the  best  of 
Christians-^resisting  none  of  the  ordi- 
nances of  God,  and  living  a  quiet  and  a 
peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty. 
But  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  advance  a 
further  testimony  in  behalf  of  that  govern- 
ment with  which  it  has  pleased  God,  who 
appointeth  to  all  men  the  bounds  of  their 
babitation,  to  bless  that  portion  of  the  globe 
that  we  occupy.  I  count  it  such  a  govern^ 
ment,  that  I  not  only  owe  it  the  loyalty  of 
my  principles — but  I  also  owe  it  the  loyalty 
of  my  affections.  I  could  not  lightly  part 
i»''th  my  devotion  to  that  government 
which  the  other  year  opened  the  door  to 
the  Christianization  of  India — I  shall  never 
withhold  the  tribute  of  my  reverence  from 
that  governhient  which  put  an  end  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  Slave  Trade — I  shall  never 
forget  the  triumph,  which,  in  that  proud- 
est day  of  Britain's  glory,  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity gained  within  the  w^ls  of  our  en- 
lightened Parliament..  Let  my  right  hand 
forget  her  cunning,  ere  I  forget  that  coun- 
try of  my  birth,  where,  in  defiance  to  all 
the  clamours  of  mercantile  alarm,  every 
calculation  of  interest  was  given  to  the 
wind,  and  braving  every  hazard,  she  nobly 
resolved  to  shake  off  the  whole  burden  of 
infamy,  which  lay  upon  her.  I  shall  never 
forget,  that  how  to  complete  the  object  in 
behalf  of  which  she  has  so  honourably  led 
the  way,  she  has  walked  the  whole  round 
of  civilized  society,  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  every  government  in  Europe,  and 
Ufted  her  imploring  voice  for  injured  Africa, 
and  plead  with  the  mightiest  monarchs  of 
the  world,  the  cause  of  her  outraged  shores, 
and  her  distracted  families.  1  can  neither 
shut  my  heart  nor  my  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
at  this  moment  she  is  stretchinfl  forth  the 
protection  of  her  naval  arm,  and  shielding, 
to  the  uttermost  of  ]^esr  vigour,  that  coast 
where  an  inhuman  avarice  is  still  plying 
'ts  guilty  devices,  and  aiming  to  perpetuate 
among  an  unoffending  people,  a  trade  of 
cruelty,  with  all  the  horrid  train  of  its  ter- 
rors and  abominations.  Were  such  a  govern- 
ment as  this  to  be  swept  from  its  base, 
either  by  the  violence  of  foreign  hostility, 
or  by  the  hands  of  her  own  misled  and  in- 
Situated  childien — I  should  never  cease  to 


deplore  it  as  the  deadliest  interruption, 
which  ever  had 'been  given  to  the  interest! 
of  human  virtue,  and  .to  the  march  of  hu 
man  improvement.  0 !  how  it  should  swell 
every  heart,  not  with  pride,  but  with  gra- 
titude, to  think  that  the  land  of  our  fathers, 
with  all  the  iniquities  which  abound  in  it, 
with  all  the  profligacy  which  spreads 
along  our  streets,  and  all  the  profanerjess 
that  is  heard  among  our  companies — to 
think  that  this  our  land,  overspread  as  it  is 
with  the  appalling  characters  of  guilt,  is 
still  the  securest  asylum  of  worth  an^  liber- 
ty— that  this  is  the  land,  from  which  the 
most  copious  emanations  of  Christianity 
are  goins  forth  to  all  the.  quarters  of  the 
world — that  this  is  the  land,  which  teems 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it  with  the 
most  splendid  designs  and  enterprises  for 
the  good  of  the  species — that  tnis  is  the 
land,  where  public  principle  is  most  felt, 
and  puhlic  objects  are  most  prosecuted, 
and  tne  fine  impulse  of  a  public  spirit  is 
most  ready  to  carry  its  generous  people 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  selfish  and  contract- 
ed patriotism.  Yes,  and  when  the  heart 
of  the  philanthropist  is  sinking  within  him 
at  the  gloomy  spectacle  of  those  crimeq 
and  atrocities,  which  still  deform  the  his- 
tory of  man,  I  know  not  a  single  earthly 
expedient  more  fitted  to  brighten  and  sus- 
tain him,  than  to  turn  his  eye  to  the  coun- 
try in  which  he  lives— and  there  see  the 
most  enlightened  government  in  the  world 
acting  as  the  organ  of  its  most  moral  and 
intelligent  population. 

It  is  not  against  the  government  of  my 
country,  therefore,  that  I  direct  my  ob- 
servations— but  against  that  nature  of  man, 
in  the  infirmities  of  which  we  all  share,  and 
the  evil  of  which  no  government  can  ex- 
tinguish. We  have  carried  a  new  political 
arrangement,  and  we  experience  the  result 
of  it,  a  temporary  calm — ^but  we  have  not 
yet  carried  our  way  to  the  citadel  of  hu- 
man passions.  The  elements*  of  war  are 
hu^ed  for  a. season — ^but  these  elements 
are  not  destroyed.  They  still  rankle  in 
many  an  unsubdued  heart-^and  I  am  toe 
well  taught  by  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
the  experience  of  its  restless  variations,  not 
to  believe  that  they  will  burst  forth  again 
in  thunder  over  the  face  of  society.  No, 
my  brethren,  it  will  only  be  when  diffused 
and  vital  Christianity  comes  upon  the  earth, 
that  an  enduring  peace  will  come  alons 
with  it.  The  prophecy  of  my  text  will 
obtain  its  fulfilment-^but  not  till  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  verses  which  co  before  it  ;— 
not  till  the  influence  of  the  gospel  has 
fbund  its  way  to  the  human  bosom,  and 
plucked  out  of  it  the  elementary  principles 
of  war; — not  till  the  law  of  love  shajj 
spread  its  melting  and  all-subduing  efllcacy 
among  the  children  of  one  common  nature 
not  till  ambition  be  dethroned  from  its  maa 
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Cery  tpper  the  aflbctfonn  of.  the  intief^tnan : 
•—not  till  the  guflty  tplendoan  of  war  ^hall 
cease  to  captivate  its  adimren^arAi'^pTead 
the  blaze  or  a  deceitftil  freroistn  'OVer  th« 
wholesale  bcitehery  of  the  speci^^-^— not  til! 
imtional  prid6  be  hntnbled;  and  tnait  shalt 
learti,  that  if  it  be  hidiTidtially  the  duty  of 
each  of  us  in  honoiir  to  prefer  otie'another; 
then  let  these  ihdividtials  conibim  -as -they 
may,  and  form  societies  as  numeroOfe  and 
extensive  as  they  may,  and  each  of  these 
bie  swelled  out  to  the  dimensions  of  an  em- 
Vire,  still,  that  mutual  condescenftion*  and 
foH^arance  remain  the  unalterable  chris- 
tian duties  of  thetfe  empires  to  each  other; 
— ^not  till  man  learn  to  revere  his  brother 
as  man,  whatever  portion  of  the  ^lobe  he 
occupies,  and  all  the  jealousies  and'  prefer- 
ences of  a  contracted  patriotism  be  given 
to  the  wind ; — not  till  war  shall-  cease  to  be 
prosecuted  as  a  trade,  and  the  charm  of  all 
that  interest  which  is  linked  with  its  con- 
tinuance, shall  cease  to  beguile  men  in  the 
peaceful  walks  t>f  merchandise,  into  a  bar- 
barous longing  after  war ;  not^  in  one  word, 
till  pride,  and  jealous3%  ^nd  interest,  and 
all  thai  is  opposite  to  the  law  of  God  and 
the  charity  of  the  gospel,  shall  be  forever 
eradicated  from  the  character  of  those  who 
possess  an  effectual  control  over  the  public 
and  political  movements  of  the  species; — 
not  till  all  this  be  brought  about,  afid  there 
is  not  another  agent  in  the  whole  compass 
of  nature  that  can  bring  it  abont  but  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  carried  home  by  the  all- 
suMuing  power  of  the  Spirit 'to  the  con-^ 
sciences  of  men ; — then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  brexhTfen,  will  peace  come  to  take  up 
its  perennial  abode  wjth  us,  and  its  bless- 
ed advent  on  earth  be' hailed  by  one  shout 
of  joyful  acclamation  throughout  all  its  fa- 
milies; then,  and  not  tiir  then,  wlD  the 
sacred  principle  of  good  will  to  men  circu- 
late as  free  as  the  air  of  heaven  afyong  all 
countries — and  the  sun  looking  out  from 
the  firmament,  will  behold  one  fine  aspect 
of  harmony  throurfhout  the  wide  extent  of 
a  regenerated  world. 

It  will  only  be  in  the  last  dty^  *whcn  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  mount^ft  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top 
of  the  mountains,  and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  Into  it: 
And  many  people  shall  go,  and  sav,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacol^ ;  and 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths:  for  ont  of  Zion  shall  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  he  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people;" 
then  and  not  till  then,  **  they  shall  beat  their 
•words  into  plough-shares,  and  then:  spears 
ntofruning-hooks.  Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
-word   against  nation,  neither  shall  they 


t^arn  war  any  more. 
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'The  abovie  rapid  sketch  gian  es  at  tft 
drief  oMtadeff  to  th«  extinction  of  war,  and 
invHnt  temains  of  this  disoonrse,  I  ^Mt 
dw^  a  little  more  particularly  on  as  many 
of  them  M  my  thne  wBJ  -allow  me^  finding 
it'impotoible  tb  exhaust 'so  wide  a  topic 
within  ^^e-fhnits^  the  public  serviceB  of 
one  day.' 

The  first  great  eibstacle,  then;  lo  the  ex*- 
tinctioh  of  war,  is  the  w*iy  in  which*  the 
heart  of  man  'is  carried  t)ff  from  its  barbari 
ties  and  it9  horrors,  bjr  the  splendour  of' 
it»  deceitful  aecompannnents.  There  is  a 
feeling'  of  ih^  suMime  in  contemplating  the 
shock  of  armies,  jtfet  as  there  is  in  contem- 
pfatingthe  devonring  energy  of  a  tempest 
and  this' so  elevates  and  enemsses  the  whole 
man,  that  his  eye  is  Wind  to  the  tc«k«  of 
beretfved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf  to  the 
pitemis  moan  of  the  dying,  and  the  shriek 
of  theirdesohrted  families.  There  is  a  gnice- 
Aihiess  in  the  picture  of* a  youthful  warrior 
burning  for  distinction  on  the  field;  and 
hwed  by  this  generous'  aspiration  to  the 
deepest  of  the  anhnated*  throng,  where,  in 
the  fbH  work  of  death,  the  opponng  eons  of 
valour  struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a 
name;  and  diis  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much 
the  exclusive 'Object  of  our  regard,  as  to  di»^ 
gtrise  fVom  our* view  the  mangled  carcases 
of  the  fallen,  and  the  writhing  agonies  of  the 
hundreds  and  the  hnndreds  more  who  have 
been  laid  on  the  cold  ground,  where  they 
are  lefl  to  languish  and  to  die.  There  no 
eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is  there  to  weep 
over  them.  There  no  gentle  hand  is  present 
to  ease  the  dying  posture,  or  bind  up  the 
wonrids,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of 
the  combat,  have  been  given  und  received 
by  the*  children  of  one  cominon  father 
There  death  spreads  lift  pale  ensigns  over 
every  countenance,  and  when  night  comes 
on,  and  darkness  around  them,  how  many 
a  despairinj?  wretch  must  take  np  with  the 
bloo^  fief d  as  the  untended  bed  of  his  last 
sufferings,  wiAout  one  friend  to  bear  the 
message  of  tenderness  to  his  distant  home, 
without  one  companion  to  dose  hleeyea. 

I  avow  it.  On  every  side  of  me  I  sec 
causes  at  work  ^ich  go  to  spread- a  most 
delusife  colouring  over  war,  and  to  remove 
its  shocking  bartMirities  to  the  back  ground 
of  our  contemplatmns  altogether.  I  see  it  in 
the  history  which  tells  me  of  the  superb  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  successive  charges.  I  see  it  in  the 
poetry  which  lendfe  the  magic  of  its  numbers 
to  the  narrative  of  hlood,  and  transports  its 
many  admirer^  as  by  its-  images,  and  its 
figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chfvahy, 
it  throws  its  treacherous  embelli^nients 
over  a  scene  of  legalized  slaughter.  I  are  f  I 
in  the  music  which  represents  the  progress 
of  the  battle ;  and  where,  after  being  insptreit 
by  the  trumpet-notes  of  preparation,  the 
whole  beauty  and  lendemees  of  a  df  awinjf 
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cooixk  kfB  sMTi  to  bend  ^w  ^e  #6fVtliiMMtft1 
cntertainmeiit;  nor  do  I  liter  the  utterance 
of  A  single  sigh  to  internspt  the  dettth-tones 
of  the  thickening  contest,  and  the  moantr  di; 
the  wounded  nien  as  th^y  fude  afvf  ay  upon 
the'euf,  andsink  into  lifeless  silence.'  AIL 
flJl  goes  to  prove  what  strange  and  tiaip 
sighted  creatures  we  are:  Were  It  nol  w, 
war  could  never  have  been  seen  in  any 
other  aspect  than  (hat  of  unmingled  hate^ 
fulness ;  and  I  can  look  to  nothing  bm  to  ^ 
progress  of  christian  sehtin^ent  npon  eilfth, 
to  arrest  the  strong  current  of  its  popular 
and  prevailing  partiality  for  waK  Theh  Ohiy 
will  an  imperious  sense  of  duty  lay  the  check 
of  severe  principle,  on  all  th0  subordinate 
tastes  and  racultles  of  our  nature.  Then  win 
glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate,  arof 
the  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gbspel  chas- 
ing away  every  spell,  will  betiimed  by  the 
treachery  of  no  delusion  whatever,  fh>m  itJJ 
simple  but  sublime  enterprises  forthe  go^kf 
of  tne  species.  Then  the  rei^n  of  truth  and 
quietness  will  be  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unrelenting  war,  will 
be  stript  of  its  many  and  its  bewildering 
fascinations. 

Hut  again,  another  obstacle  to  the  extin^ 
tiort  of  war,  is  a  sentiment  which  seems  to 
be  universally  gone  into,  that  the  roles  and 
promises  of  the  gospel  which  apply  to  a 
ringle  individual,  do  not  apply  to  a  nation 
of  individuals.  Just  think  or  the  mighty 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  politics  of  the 
world,  were  this  sentiment  to  be  practically 
deposed  from  its  wonted  authority  over  the 
counsels  and  the  doings  of  nations,  in  their 
transactions  with  each  other.  If  forbearance 
be  the  virtue  of  an  individual,  forbearance 
is  also  the  virtue  of  a  nation.  If  it  be  incum- 
bent on  men  in  honour  to  prefer  each  other, 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  very  largest  societies 
of  men,  through  the  constituted  orffan  of 
their  government  to  do  the  same.  If  it  be 
the  glory  of  a  man  to  defer  his  anger,  and 
to  pass  over  a  transgression,  that  nation 
mistakes  its  glory  which  is  so  feelirtgly  «ilitc 
to  the  Slightest  insult,  and  musters  tip  its 
threats  and  its  armaments  upon  the  fSstinte^ 
shadow  of  a  provocation.  If  it  be  the  mag- 
nanimity of  an  injured  man  to  abstain  from 
vengeance,  and  if  by  so  doing,  he  heaps  Coals 
of  fire  upon  the  head  of  his  enemy,  then 
that  IS  the  magnanimous  nation,  which,  re- 
coiling from  violence  and  from  blood,  will 
do  no  more  than  send  its  christian  embassy, 
and  prefer  its  miid  and  impressive  remon- 
strance; and  that  is  the  disgraced  nation 
which  will  re  Aise  the  impressiveness  of  the 
moral  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  it. — O! 
mj*  brethren,  there  must  be  the  breathing 
of  a  ditferent  spirit  to  circulate  romid'the 
globe,  ere  its  christianized  nations  resign  the 
'calousies  which  now  frotit  them  to  each 
other  in  the  scowling  attitude  of  defiance; 

ad  much  is  to  do  with  the  people  of  every 


fciiid;  ere  the 'M^poe^lsd  in^hieivso'of  tin 
ffotopeV  sh^H'mng  its  Vrrtnons,  and-  its  piiei* 
fylng^eontmul  to  bear  with  efftct  on  th« 
eoiiftsels  Md  ^overmncffws  6f  the  iv^d. 
'■ '  f  find  Ihat'I  Inust  be  dmwhfg  to  a  closs^ 
and  that  I  must  forbear  entering  into'severai 
to|»ics  oh  which *F  meant  at  one  time  to  ex« 
pirtiatfe:  I  Wished,  ih  pftrtKi^Aliir,  to  have  laid 
It  Ihlly  before  you  how  the  extinctirm  of 
wbr,  though  K  should  withdraw  onei>f  those 
flielsnes-on  which  man  earns  the  glory  of  in-k 
trepidity ;  yet^  would  leaive  other,  atid  bet- 
ter, and  nobler  sceneir,  fbr  the  display  and 
(he  exercise  of  this  respectable  attHbhte.  I 
wiflAied  rfso  to  'explain  to  you,  that  however 
much  1  admired  the  general  spirit  of  Qua^ 
kiftrism,  on  the  subject  of  war ;  yet  that  1  was 
not  prepared  to  go  all  the  length  of  its  prin-» 
eiples,  when  that  wair  was  strictly  defensive. 
It  strikes  mis,  that  war  Is  to  be  abolic^ed  by 
the  abolition  of  its  aggressive  spirit  among 
the  different  taitrcHf>s  or  the  wcftrld.  The  text 
seems  to  \e\\  me  that  this  is  the  order  of 
prophecy  upon  the  Subject;  and  that  it  is 
whieh  nation  shall-  cease  to  lift  up  its  swOrd 
agarinst  nation;  or,  in  other  words,  when  one 
nation  shall  cease  to  move,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  another,  that  military  science 
will  be  no  longer  in  demand,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  earth  will  learn  the  art  of  war 
no  more '  I  should  also  have  stated,  that  on 
this  ground,  I  refrained  from  pronouncinf^ 
on  the  justice  or  necessity  of  any  one  war 
in  which  this  country.has.ever  been  involved. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  iiiaHy  of  those  who 
supported  our  former  wars,  looked  on  seve- 
ral  of  them  as  wars  for  existence ;  but  on 
this  matter IcarefQlly abstain  from  thewti 
terance  of  a  single  sentiment ;  for  in  so  doing, 
I  should  feel  myself  to  be  descending  from 
the  generalities  of  christian  principle,  and 
employing  that  pulpit  as  the  vehicle  of  i 
questionable  policy,  which  ought  never  to 
be  prostituted  eitfier  to  the  unworthy  object 
of  sending  forth  the  ineense  of  human  flat^ 
tery  to  any  one  administration,  or  of  regain 
iiig  the  factious,  and  turbnlent,  and  disloyal 
passions  of  any  party.  I  should  next,  if  I 
nad  time,  off^r  such  observations  as  were 
suggested  by  my  own  views  of  political 
science,  on  the  mftakitude  of  vulnerable 
points  by  which  this  country  is  surrounded, 
m  the  shape  of  numerous  and  distant  de- 
pendencies, and  whichl  however  much  they 
may  tend  to  fbstet  the  warlike  politics  of 
o«r  governrtient,  are,  in  truth,  so  Kttle  worth 
theexpense  of  a  war,  thut  should  Ml  of  theiti 
be  wrested  away  from  us,  they  would  laive 
the  pei^p^e  of  our  empire  a^  great,  and  ai 
wealthy,  and  as  competent  to  every  purpose 
of  home  securhy  as  ever.  Lastly,  I  mig^ 
have  whispered  my  inclination,  for  a  little 
more  of  the  Chinese  policy  being  imported 
into  Europe,  not  for  the  purpose  of  restntin- 
ing  a  liberal  intercoiffse  between  its  dUTlerent 
countries,  but  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  io 
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tftch  it9  restless  spirit  of  alarm,  about  ereiy 
foreign  movement  in  the  politics  and  designs 
of  other  nations;  because,  sure  I  am,  that 
were  each  great  empire  of  the  world  to  lay 
it  down  as  the  maxim  of  its  most  scrupulous 
observance,  not  to  meddle  till  it  was  med- 
dled with,  each  would  feel  in  such  a  maxim 
both  its  safety  and  its  triumph  ;-^for  such 
are  the  mighty  resources  of  defensive  war, 
that  though  the  whole  transportable  force 
of  Europe  were  to  land  upon  our  borders, 
the  result  of  the  experiment  would  be  such, 
that  it  should  never  be  repeated— the  rally- 
ing population  of  Britain  could  sweep  them 
all  from  the  face  of  its  territory,  and  a  whole 
m3rriad  of  invaders  would  mdt  away  under 
the  power  of  such  a  government  as  ours, 
trenched  behind  the  loyalty  of  her  defen- 
ders, and  strong,  as  she  deserves  to  be,  in 
the  love  and  in  the  confidence  of  all  her 
children. 

I  would  not  have  touched  on  any  of  the 
lessons  of  political  economy,  did  Uiey  not 
lead  me,  by  a  single  step,  to  a  christian  les- 
son, which  I  count  it  my.  incumbent  duty 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  you  all.  Any 
suaden  change  in  the  state  of  the  demand, 
must  throw  the  commercial  world  into  a 
temporary  derangement.  And  whether  the 
change  be  from  war  to  peace,  or  from  peace 
to  war,  this  effect  is  sure  to  accompany  it. 
Now  for  upwards  of  twenty  yeara,  the  direc- 
tion of  our  trade  has  been  accommodated  to 
a  war  system,  and  wh^n  this  system  is  put 
an  end  to,  I  do  not  say  what  amount  of  the 
distress  will  light  upon  this  neighbourhood, 
but  we  may  1^  sure  that  all  the  alarm  of 
falling  markets,  and  ruined  speculation,  will 
spread  an  impressive  gloom  over  many  of 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  land. 
Now,  let  my  title  to  address  you  on  other 
grounds,  be  as  questionable  as  it  may,  I  feel 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  announcing  it,  as 
your  most  imperative  duty,  that  no- outcry 
of  impatience  or  discontent  from  you,  shall 
embarrass  the  pacific  policy  of  his  majesty's 
governmenL  They  have  conferred  a  great 
blessing  on  the  country,  in  conferring  on  it 
peace,  and  it  is  your  part  resignedly  to 
weather  the  languid  or  aisasterous  months 
which  may  come  along  with  it  The  interest 
of  trade  is  an  old  argument  that  has  been 
set  up  in  resistance  to  the  dearest  and  most 
substantial  interests  of  humanity. 

When  Paul  wanted  to  bring  Christianity 
into  Ephesus,  he  raised  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion around  him,  from  a  quarter  which,  I 
dare  say,  he  was  not  counting  on.  There 
happened  to  be  some  shrine  manufactories 
in  that  place,  and  as  the  success  of  the 
Apostle  would  infallibly  have  reduced  the 
demand  for  that  article,  forth  came  the  de- 
9ksive  argument  of.  Sirs,  by  this  craft  we 
have  our  wealth,  and  should  this  Paul  turn 
aw^ay  the  people  from  the  worship  of  gods 
made  with  hands,  thereby  much  damage 


would  accrue  to  our  trade.  "Why,  my  br9 
threi^  if  this  argument  is  to  be  admuted, 
there  is  not  one  conceivable  benefit  that  can 
be  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  species. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  all  the  men  of  read- 
ing in  the  country  were  to  be  diverted  from 
the  poison  which  lurks  in  many  a  mischiev- 
ous publication — and  should  this  blessed  re- 
formation be  effected,  are  (here  none  to  be 
found  who  would  feel  that  much  damage 
had  accrued  to  their  trade?  Would  it  not 
be  well,  if  those  wretched  sons  of  pleasure, 
before  whom  if  they  repent  not,  there  lieth 
all  the  dreariness  of  an  unprovided  eternity 
— would  it  not  be  well,  that  they  were  re- 
claimed from  the  maddening  intoxication 
which  speeds  them  on  in  the  career  of  dis- 
obedience— ^and  on  this  event,  too,  would 
there  be  none  to  complain  that  much  damage 
had  accrued  to  their  trade?  Is  it  uot  wcdL 
that  the  infamy  of  the  slave  trade  has  been 
swept  from  the  page  of  British  history?  and 
yet  do  not  many  of  you  remember  how  long 
the  measure  lay  suspended,  and  that  about 
twenty  annual  flotillas,  burdened  with  the 
load  of  human  wretchedness,  were  wafted 
across  the  Atlantic,  while  Parliament  was 
deafened  and  overborne  by  unceasing  clam- 
ours about  the  much  damage  that  w^ould 
accrue  to  the  trade?  And  now,  is  it  not  well 
that  peace  has  once  more  been  given  to  the 
nations?  and  are  you  to  follow  up  this 
goodly  train  of  examples,  by  a  single  whis- 
per of  discontent  about  the  much  damage 
that  wiU  accrue  to  your  trade?  No,  my  bre- 
thren, I  will  not  let  down  a  single  inch  of 
the  christian  requirement  that  lies  upon  you. 
Should  a  sweeping  tide  of  bankruptcy  set  in 
upon  the  land,  and  reduce  every  individual 
who  now  hears  me,  to  the  very  humblest 
condition  in  society,  God  stands  pledged  to 
give  food  and  raiment  to  all  who  depend 
upon  him ; — and  it  is  not  fair  to  make  others 
bleed,  that  you  may  roll  in  afHuence; — it  is 
not  fair  to  desolate  thousands  of  families, 
that  yours  may  be  upheld  in  luxury  and 
splendour — and  your  oest,  and  noblest,  and 
kindest  part  is,  to  throw  yourselves  on  the 
promises  of  God,  and  he  will  hide  you  and 
your  little  ones  in  the  secret  of  his  pavilion 
till  these  calamities  be  overpast. 

III.  I  trust  it  is  evident  from  all  that  has 
been  said,  how  it  is  only  by  the  extension 
of  christian  principle  among  the  people  of 
the  earth,  that  the  atrocities  of  war  will  at 
length  be  swept  away  from  it ;  and  that 
each  of  us  in  hastening  the  commencement 
of  that  blissful  period,  in  his  own  sphere,  is 
doing  all  that  in  him  lies  to  bring  his  own 
heart,  and  the  hearts  of  others,  under  the 
supreme  influence  of  this  principle.  It  <s 
public  opinion,  which  in  the  long  run  go- 
verns the  world ;  and  while  I  look  with 
confidence  to  a  gradual  revolution  in  the 
state  of  public  opinion  from  the  omnipo- 
tence of  gospel  truth  working  lis  silent,  but 
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tfibctaal  way,  through  the  famDies  of  man- 
kind— yet  I  will  not  deny  taat  much  may  be 
done  to  accelerate  the  advent  of  perpetual 
and  universal  peace,  by  a  distinct,  body 
of  men  embarking  their  every  talfn^  a|i^ 
their  every  acquirement  in  the  prosecution 
of  this,  as  a  distinct  object.  This  was  the 
way  in  ^hich,  a  few  years  ago,  the  British 
public  \\4j[e^^iQed  .^vpr  (^.tlje  eaufs^/yi 
Africa.  iTiis  is  (he  way  fri  ^hich  some  of. 
the  other  prophecies  of  the  Bibii  are  attfilei 
moment  hastening  to  their  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  it  is  this  way,  I  apprehena,  that 
the  pro^ecy  of  my  text  may  be  indebted 
for  its  speedier  fulfilment  to  thn  asency  of 
men  selecting  this  as  the  assigned,  ftsldpif^ 
which  their  philanthropy  shaU  expatiate. 
Were  each  hidividyal  member  of  such  a 
scheme  to  prosecute  his  own  walk,  and 
come  forward  with  his  own  peculiar  con- 
tribution, the  fruit  of  the  uiutiBdJiAbOttia.Q£. 
all  would  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
christian  eloquence,  and  of  enlightened  mo- 
ra *4i  and  of  sound  political  philosophy}  that 
avrr  was  presented  to  the  world.  I  could 
not  fasten  on  another  cause  more  fitted  to 
call  forth  such  a  variety  of  talent,  and  lo 
rally  around  it  so  many  oftho  generous 
and  accomplished  sons  of  humanity,  aa4  to 
give  each  of  them  a  devotedness,  and  a 
power  fai  N=;yond  whatever  oould  be  sent 
mto  the  hearts  of  enthusiasts,  by  the  meire 
impulse  of  liti^rary  ambition. 

Let  one  tako  up  the  question  of  war  in  its 
principle,  and  make  the  full  weight  of  his 
morai  severity  rest  upon  it,  and  upon  bJ 
its  abominations.  Let  another  take  up  the 
question  of  war  in  its  consequences^  and 
bring  his  every  power  of  graphical  descrip- 
Uon  to  the  task  of  presenting  an  awakened 
9nblii$  with  an  impresnye  detail  of  ill  ctnel?- 


ties  and  its  horrors.  Let  another  neutralize 
the  poetry  of  war,  and  dismantle  it  of  all 
those  bewitching  splendours,  which  the  hand 
of  misguided  genius  has  thrown  over  it 
L^  fipc^er  teach  the  world  a  tnier,  and 
more  magnanimous  path  to  national  glory, 
|han  any  country  of  the  world  has  yet 
walked  m.  Let  another  tell  with  irresisti- 
^blfi  ifr^meo^fh^Wft^e^Qhristian  ethics  of  a 
nation  IS  at  one  with  the  christian  ethics  of 
its  humblest  individual.  Let  another  bring 
all  the  resources  of  his  political  science  to 
unfold  the  vast  5nergies  of  defensive  war, 
and  show,  that  instead  of  that  ceaseless 
jealousy  and  disquietude,  which  are  ever 
ilqp^p^  ^ive  the  flame  of  hostility  among 
the  nations,  each  may  wait  in  prepared  se- 
curity, til)  the  first  footstep  of  an  invader 
shall  be  the  signal  for  mustering  around 
the  standard  ol  its  outraged  rights,  all  the 
.flteel^.jwd.iquiit,  and  patriotism  of  the 
country.  Let  another  pour  the  light  of  mo- 
dem speculation  into  the  mysteries  of  trade 
and,  prove, that  not  a  single  war  has  been 
undertaken  for  an)r  of  ita  objects,  where  the 
millions  and  the  millions  more  which  wore 
lavished  on  the  cause,  have  not  aU  been 
cheated  away  from  us  by  the  phautom  of 
an  imaginary  interest.  This  may  look  to 
nwuy  like  the  Utopianism  of  a  romantic 
anticipation<^but  I  shall  never  despair  of 
the  cause  of  truth  addressed  to  a  christian 
public,  when  the  clear  light  of  princiole 
,  can  be  brought  to  every  one  of  its  positions, 
and  when  its  practical  and  conclusive  es- 
tablishment forms  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
Heaven's  prophecies — "  that  men  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plouah-shares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooic»— and  that  nation 
shall  not  liA  up  sword  against  nation,  neithei 
diill  they  kwn.lhe  art  of  war  any  BMiir." 


THE  DUTT 

or 

GIVING  AN  IMMEDIATB  DILIGENCE  TO  THE  BUSINESS  OW 

THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

BEING  AN  * 

address' 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  THE  PAftlSH  OP  KILMANY, 


IV HEN  one  writes  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
and  a  much  loved  friend,  he  never  thinks  oi 
the  graces  of  the  composition.  He  unbosoms 
hixMelf  in  a  style  of  perfect  freeness  and  sim- 
plw^ity.  He  gives  way  to  the  kindly  aflec- 
iions  of  his  heart,  and  though  there  may  be 
many  touches  of  tenderness  in  his  perform- 
ance, it  is  not  because  he  aims  at  touches  of 
sny  kind,  but  because  all  the  tenderness  that 
is  written,  is  the  genuine  and  the  artless 
t*9nscript  of  all  the  tenderness  that  is  felt 
Now  conceive  for  a  moment,  that  he  wrote 
his  letter  under  the  consoiousn^  that  it 
was  to  be  broadly  exhibited  before  the  eye 
Oi"  the  public,  this  would  immediatdy  ope^ 
rate  as  a  heavy  restraint  upon  him.  A  man 
would  much  rather  pour  the  expression  of 
his  friendship  into  the  private  ear  of  him 
who  was  the  object  of  it,  than  he  would  do 
it  under  the  full  stare  of  a  numerous  com- 
pany. And  I,  my  brethren,  could  my  time 
have  allowed  it,  would  much  rather  have 
written  my  earnest  and  longing  aspiration 
for  the  welfare  of  you  all  by  a  private  letter 
to  each  individual,  than  by  this  general 
Address,  which  necessarily  exposes  to  the 
wide  theatre  of  the  public  all  that  I  feel,  and 
all  that  I  utter  on  the  subject  of  my  affec- 
tionate regard  for  you. 

It  were  better,  then,  for  the  exercise  to 
which  I  have  now  set  myself,  that  I  shut 
out  all  idea  of  the  public ;  and  never,  with- 
in the  whole  recollection  of  my  life,  was  I 
less  disposed  to  foster  that  idea.  It  may 
be  observed,  that  the  blow  of  some  great 
and  calamitous  visitation  brings  a  kind  of 
insensibility  along  with  iu  I  Aught  not  to 
lament  my  withdrawment  from  you  as  a 
calamity,  but  it  has  had  all  the  eflbct  of  a 
calamity  upon  me.  I  am  removed  from 
those  objects  which  habitually  interested 
tny  heart,  and,  for  a  time,  it  refuses  to  be 
intorestoil  in  other  obiects.    I  am  placed  at 


a  distance  from  that  scene  to  which  I 
most  alivC)  and  I  feel  a  deadness  to  erciy 
other  scene.  The  people  who  are  now 
around  me,  carry  an  unquestionable  •kind' 
ness  in  their  bosoms,  and  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  the  expression  of  it.  *  I  can  easily 
perceive  that  there  exists  abundantly  among 
them  all  the  constituents  of  a  highly  fnter- 
esttng  neighbourhood,  and  it  may  look  cold 
and  ungrateful  in  me  that  I  am  not  interest- 
ed. But  it  takes  a  time  before  the  heart  can 
attune  iftself  to  the  varieties  of  a  new  situa- 
tion. It  is  ever  recurring  to  the  more  fa- 
miliar scenes  of  other  days.  The  present 
ministers  no  enjoyment,  and  in  looking  to 
the  past  the  painful  circumstance  is,  that 
while  the  fancy  will  not  be  kept  from  stray- 
ing to  that  neighbourhood  which  exercises 
over  it  all  the  power  of  a  mM  jh-loved  home, 
the  idea  that  it  is  home  no  longer  comes 
witK  dread  reality  upon  the  mind,  and  tumi 
the  whole  to  bitterness. 

With  a  heart  thus  occupied,  I  do  not  fed 
that  the  admission  of  the  public  into  our 
conference  will  be  any  great  restraint  upon 
me.  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  if  they  were 
not  present,  and  I  do  not  conceive  that  ihey 
can  take  a  great  interest  in  what  I  say,  be- 
cause I  have  no  time  for  the  full  aiid  ex- 
plicit statement  of  principles.  I  have  this 
advantage  with  you  that  I  do  not  have  with 
others,  that  with  you  I  can  afford  to  be  less 
explicit  I  presume  upon  your  recollec- 
tions of  what  I  have,  for  some  time,  been 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  to  you,  and  flat- 
ter myself  that  you  may  enter  into  a  train 
of  observation  which  to  others  may  appear 
dark,  and  abrupt,  and  umronnected.  In 
penning  this  short  Address,  1  follow  the  im* 
pulse  of  my  regard  for  you.  You  will  re- 
ceive it  with  indulgence,  as  a  memorial 
Orom  one  who  loves  you,  who  is  et*r  with 
you  in  heart,  though  not  in  perstin ;  wbi 
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elaflsM  among  the  dearest  of  his  recollec- 
tions, the  tranquil  enjoyments  he  has  had 
in  your  neighbourhood ;  who  carries  upon 
his  memory  the  faithful  image  of  its  fields 
and  of  its  families ;  and  whose  prayers  for 
you  cdl  is,  that  you  may  so  grow  in  the 
fruits  oC  our  common  faith,  as  to  be  made 
meet  for  that  unfading  inheritance  where 
sorrow  and  separation  are  alilLe  unknown. 
•  Were  I  to  sit  down  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  out  a  list  of  all  the  actions  which 
may  be  called  sinful,  it  would  be  long  be- 
fore I  could  complete  the  enumeration. 
Nay,  I  can  conceive,  that  by  adding  one 
peculiarity  after  another,  the  variety  may 
be  so  lengthened  out  as  to  make  the  attempt 
impossible.  Lying,  and  stealingj  and  break- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  speaking  evil  one  of  an- 
other, these  are  all  so  many  sinful  actions ; 
but  circumstances  may  be  conceived  which 
make  one  kind  of  lying  different  fom  an- 
other, and  one  kind  of  theft  different  from 
another,  and  one  kind  of  evil  speaking 
different  from  another,  and  in  this  wi^  the 
number  of  sinful  actions  may  be  greatly 
swelled  out ;  and  should  we  attempt  to  take 
the  amount,  they  may  be  like  the  host 
which  no  man  could  number,  and  every 
sinner,  realizing  one  of  these  varieties,  may 
wear  his  own  peculiar  complexion,  and 
have  a  something  about  him,  which  marks 
him  out,  and  signalizes  him  from  all  the 
other  sinners  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

Yet,  amid  all  this  variety  of  visible  as- 
pect, there  is  one  summary  expression  to 
which  all  sin  may  be  reduced.  There  is 
one  principle  which,  if  it  always  existed  in 
the  heart;  and  were  always  acted  upon  in 
the  life,  would  entirely  destroy  the  exisk 
lence  of  sin,  and  the  very  essence  of  sin 
lies  in  the  want  of  this  one  principle.  Sin 
is  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ; 
and  were  a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  at 
all  times  the  overruling  principle  of  the 
heart  and  conduct,  there  would  be  no  sin. 
It  is  this  want  of  homage  to  him  and  to  his 
authority,  which  gives  to  sin  its  essential 
character.  The  evil  thin^  coming  out  of 
the  heart,  which  is  the  residence  of  this  evil 
principle,  may  be  exceedmgly  various,  and 
may  impart  a  very  diflferent  complexion  to 
different  individuals.  This  complexion  may 
be  more  or  less  displeasing  to  the  outwan^ 
eye.  The  evil  speaker  may  look  to  us  more 
hateful  than  the  voluptuary,  the  man  of 
cruelty  than  the  man  of  profaneness,  the 
breaker  of  his  word  than  the  breaker  of  the 
Sabbath.  1  believe  it  will  generally  be  found, 
that  the  sin  which  inflicts  the  more  visible 
and  immediate  harm  upon  men,  is,  in  the 
eye  of  men,  the  more  hateful  sin.  There 
is  a  readiness  to  execrate  falsehood,  and 
calumny,  and  oppression ;  and  along  with 
this  readiness  there  is  am  indulgence  for 
the  good-humoured  failings  of  him  who  is 
the  slave  of  luxury,  and  makes  a  god  of  his 


pleasure,  and  spends  his  days  in  all  ths 
thoughtlessness  of  one  who  walks  in  the 
counsel  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the  sigh  I 
of  his  own  eyes,  provided  that  his  love  of 
society  leads  him  to  share  with  others  the 
enjoyment  of  all  these  gratifications,  and 
his  wealth  enables  him,  and  his  moral 
honesty  inclines  him,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  them. 

Behold,  then,  one  frequent  source  of  de- 
lusion. He  whose  sins  are  less  hateful  to 
the  world  than  those  of  others,  wraps  up 
himself  in  a  kind  of  security.  I  wrong  no 
man.  I  have  a  heart  that  can  be  moved  by 
the  impulses  of  compassion.  I  carry  in  my 
bosom  a  lively  sentiment  of  indignation  at 
the  tale  of  perfidy  or  violence ;  and  surely 
I  may  feel  a  satisfaction  which  others  have 
no  title  to  feel,  who  are  guilty  of  that  from 
which  my  nature  recoils  with  a  generous 
abhorrence.  He  forgets  all  the  whii^,  tliat 
sin.  in  its  essential  character,  may  have  as 
full  and  firm  a  possession  of  his  heart,  sn 
of  the  man's  with  whom  he  is  comparing 
himself:  that  there  may  be  an  entire  dls- 
ownal  and  forgetfulness  of  God ;  that  not 
one  particle  of  reverence,  or  of  acknowledg- 
ment, may  be  given  to  the  Being  wiQi 
whom  he  has  to  do ;  that  whatever  he  may 
be  in  the  eye  of  his  neighbour,  in  the  eye 
of  him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  he  is 

guilty ;  that,  walking  just  as  he  would  have 
one  though  there  had  been  no  divine 
government  whatever,  he  is  a  rebel  to  that 
government;  and  that  amid  all  the  com- 
placency of  his  own  feelinss.  and  all  the 
applause  and  good  liking  of  nis  acquaint- 
ances, he  wears  all  the  deformity  of  rebel- 
liousness in  the  eye  of  every  spiritual 
being,  who  looks  at  the  state  of  his  heart, 
and  passes  judgment  upon  him  by  those 
very  principles  which  are  to  tr/him  at  the 
great  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  laid  open. 

If  this  were  kept  in  view,  it  would  lead 
to  a  md^e  enlightened  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  man,  than  man  in  the  thought- 
lessness and  unconcern  of  his  natural  state 
ever  forms.  It  would  lead  us  to  see,  that 
under  all  the  hues  and  varieties  of  charac- 
ter, diversified  as  they  are  by  constitutional 
iaste,  and  the  power  of  circumstances,  there 
lurks  one  deep  and  universal  disease,  and 
that  is  the  disease  of  a  mind  labouring  un- 
der alienation  from  God,  and  without  any 
practical  sense  of  what  is  due  to  him.  You 
will  all  admit  it  to  be  true,  that  the  heart  of 
a  man  may  be  under  the  full  operation  of 
this  deadly  poison,  while  the  man  himself 
has  a  institutional  taste  for  the  pleasures 
of  social  intercourse.  You  see  nothing  un- 
likely or  impossible  in  this  combination. 
Now  I  want  you  to  go  along  with  me,  wheu 
I  carry  my  assertion  still  further ;  and  sur« 
I  am  that  experience  bears  me  out  when 
say,  that  the  heart  of  a  man  may  be  under 
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the  full  operation  of  a  dislike  or  indiffer-l 
ence  to  God,  while  the  man  himself  has[ 
a  constitutional  abhorrence  at  cruelty,  a 
constitutional  repugnance  to  fraud,  n  con- 
stitutional antipathy  to  what  is  yncour- 
teous  in  manners,  or  harsh  and  utifeeling 
in  (.*onyersation,  a  constitutional  gentleness 
of  character;  or^  to  sum  up  the  whole  ifi 
one  clause,  a  man  may  be  free  from  many 
things  which  give  him  a  moral  hatefulness 
in  the  eye  of  others,  and  he  pay.  have 
many  things  which  throw  ai  moral  loveli- 
ness around  him,  and  the  soul  be  under  the 
entire  dominion  of  that  carelessness  about 
God,  which  gives  to  sin  its  essentia)  cha- 
racter. And  upon  him,  even  upop  him, 
graceful  and  engaging  as  he  may  be  by  the 
lustre  of  his  many  accomplishments,  the 
saying  of  the  Bible  does  not  fall  of  being 
realised,  that  "  the  heart  of  man  is  deceitfiu 
above  all  things,  and  desperately  wicked ; 
who  can  know  it?" 

And  thus  it  is,  that  our  great  and  ulti- 
mate aim  in  the  reformation  of  a  sinner,  is 
the  reformation  of  his  hea^t.  There  may 
be  many  reformations  short  of  this,  and  in 
which  many  are  disposed  to  rest  witli  de- 
ceitful complacency.  I  can  conceive,,  that 
the  man  who  formerly  stole  may  steal  no 
more,  not  because  he  is  now  sanctified, 
and  feels  the  obligation  of  religious, princi- 
ple, but  because  he  is  now  translated  into 
better  circumstances,  and  by  the  po^ver  of 
example,  has  contracted  that  tone  of  ho- 
nourable feeling  which  exists,  among  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  Here,  then,  is  a 
reformation  of  the  conduct,  whilie  the  heart, 
in  respect  of  that  which  constitutes  its  ex- 
ceeding sinfulness,  is  no  better  than  before. 
The  old  leaven  of  ungodliness  may  over- 
spread its  every  desire,  and  its  every  affec- 
tfbn;  and%while  the  outer  mian  has  been 
washed  of  one  of  its  visible  deformities,  the 
inner  man  may  still  persist  in  Its  unmlnd- 
fulness  of  God ;  and  the  pollution  of  this 
greatest  and  vilest  of  all  ynoral  tprpitucje, 
may  adhere  to  it  as  obstinately  as  ever. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  these  yiews^ 
tnie  in  themselves,  and  deserving  to  be 
carried  along  with  us  through  every  ipch 
of  our  religious  progress,  have  oflen  been 
practically  misapplied,  t  can  conceive  aB 
mquirer  under  the  influence  of  theise  views, 
to  fall  into  such  a  process  of  refleptioi^  ai^ 
the  following :  *  If  the  outer  conduct  be.  of 
no  estimation  in  the  sight  of  God,  unless  it 
ttand  connected  with  the  actings  ol'a  holy 

Principle  in  the  heart,  let  us  begin  with  the 
eart,  and  from  the  establisliment  of  a  holy 
principle  there,  purity  of  conduct  will  fof: 
tow  as  an  effect  of  course.  Let  us  fieware 
of  laying  an  early  stress  upon  the  doings  of 
Ihe  outer  man,  lest  we  and  others  should 
linve  our  eye  turned  from  the  reformation 
of  the  inner  man,  as  the  main  and  almost 
ihe  exrluiive  object  of  a  Christianas  amM- 


tioD.    Let  us  be  fearful  how  we  urge  sitti 

and  such  visible  reformations,  either  upon 
ourselves  or  those  around  ui^  lest  they  be 
made  to  stand  in  the  place  of  that  grand 
renewing  process,  by  which  the  souL  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  ia  made  alive  unto 
God^  Let  us  labour  to  impress  the  neces- 
pty  of  this  proce^,and.  seeing  the  utter 
mability  of  mari  tp  change  his  own  heart, 
let  us  turn  his  eyp  from  any. exertions  pf 
his  own,  to  that  fulness  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  through  whom  ,alone  he  can  obtain 
the  forgiveness,  of  4II  his  sins,  and  such  a 
measure  of  ppwer  resting  upon  him,  as 
carries  along  with  it  all  the  purifying  in- 
fluences of  a  spiritual  reformation,  lu  the 
meaii  time,  let  us  take  care  how  we  speak 
about  good  works,  l-et  the  very  mention 
of  them  put  us  into  the  defensive  attitude 
of  coldness  and  suspicion ;  and  instead  of 

giving  our  earnestness  or  our  energy  to 
lem,,  let  us  press  upon  ourselves  and 
others  the  exercises  of  that  faith,  by  which 
alone  we  are  made  the  workmanship  of  God, 
and  ^created  uplo  such  good  works  as  he 
hath  ordained  that  we  should  walk  in  them.' 
Now,  there  is  a  grp atdeal  of  truth  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  train  of  sentiment ; 
but  truth  conlemp^ted  under  such  an  as- 
pect, and  turned  to  such  a  purpose,  as  has 
the  effect  of  putting  an  inquirer  into  a  prac- 
tical attitude,  which  appears  to  me  to  be 
unscripturaj  and  wrong.  I  would  not  have 
him  keep  his  hand  for  a  single  moment 
froip  .the  doing  of  that  which  is  obviously 
right.  I  would  not  have  him  to  refrain 
from  grappling  immediately  with  every 
.one  sin  Mhich  is  within  the  reach  of  his 
exertions.  I  would  not  have  him  to  incur 
the  delay  of  one  instant  in  ceasing  to  do 
that  which  is  evil ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  is 
not  ^ill  this  is  begun  that  he  will  learn  to 
do  that  which  is  well.  It  ought  not  to  re- 
strain the  energy  of  his  immediate  doing, 
that  he  is  told  now  doings  are  of  no  ac- 
count, unless  they  are  the  doings  of  one 
who  has  gone  through  a  previous  regenera- 
t^ioUf .  This  ought  not  to  keep  him  from 
doing.  It  should  only  lead  him  to  com- 
bine with,  the  prescribed  doing,  an  earnest 
aspiring  after  B^  cleaner  heart,  and  a  better 
spirit  than  he  yet  finds  himself  to  have.  It 
is  very  true,  thi^t  a  man  may  do  an  out- 
wardly good  thing,  i^nd  rest  in  what  he  has 
(]one.  put  it  is  as  true,  that  a  man  may  do 
the  outwardly  good  thing  lie  \s  bidden  do. 
and,  instead  of  resting,  may  look  forwara 
with  diligent  striving,  and  earnest,  humble 

Srayer,  to  some  greater  things  than  thi& 
fow^  this  last  my  brethren,  is  the  att'tude 
I  want  to. put  you  into.  Let  the  thief  give 
up  his  stealing  at  this  moment.  Let  the 
drunkard  give  up  his  intemperance.  l>?t 
the  evil  speaker  give  up  his  calumnies.  Let 
the  doer  of  all  that  is  obviously  wrong 
oreak  off"  his  sins,  and  turn  him  to  tht 
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iotngf  «(f  all  that  is  obvitKuly  right  Let 
Yio  oner  thing,  not  efven  the  speeiilaiiotis  of 
arthodoxy,'*' be  suffered 'to  stand  a  iMtrrier 
against  ydur  entrance  into  the  field  of  im- 
mediate exertion.  I  raise  the«  very  first 
blow  of  tny  tmm  pet 'against  the  visible  mi- 
quicies  wiiich  I  see  tO"  be  in  ytnr,  and  if 
there  be  any  one  obviously  right  thing  you 
have  hitherto  ne||lectBd,  I  will  fiot<;oRsunie 
one  particde  of  time  before  I  call  upon  you 
to  do  it. 

It  is  qnite  in  vain  tg  say  that  •ail*  this  is 
not  called  for,. or  that  I  am  now  spending 
my  stiength  and  your  time  in  combating' 
an  error  which  has  no  practical  existence. 
Vou  must  be  quite  familiarised  with  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  a  xealous  professor 
jnourning  oirer  the  sinfulness  of  his  heart, 
and,  at  the  same  time  putting  forth  bis 
hand,  without  one  sigh  of  remorse,  to  what 
is  sinful  in  ordinary  conducts  Have  you 
never  witnessed  one,  who  could  speak  evil 
of  his  neighbour,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
trenching  among  what  he  thought  the  spe-- 
culations  of  orthodoxy,  and  made  the  utter 
corruption  of  the  soul  of  man  one  of  these 
speculations?  Is  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
he  is  a  mere  speculative  Christian  ?  for  the 
'"^ery  same  thing  may  be  detected  in  the 
Aractice  of  one  who  icels  a  real  longing  to 
be  delivered  from  the  power  of  that  sin, 
which  he  grieves  has  such  an  entire  do- 
minion over  him.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
there  is  many  an  obvious  and  every -day  stn, 
nthieh  is  not  watched  against,  which  is  not 
struggled  against,  and  the  commission  of 
which  gives  no  uneasiness  whatever.  The 
man  is,  as  it  were,  so  much  *  occupied  with 
the  sinfulness  of  his  heart,  that  he  neitiMr 
feels  nor  attends  to  the  sinfulness  of  his  con- 
duct. He  wants  to  go  methodically  to  woric. 
He  wants  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  he 
forms  his  estimate  of  what  the  beginning  is 
upon  the  arrangements  of  human  specula^- 
tions. 

,  It  sounds  very  plausibly,  that  as  out  of 
the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  the  woric  of 
an  inquiring  Christian-  mtkat  begin-  there; 
but  the  mischief  I  complain  of  is,  that  in 
the  first  prosecution  of  this  work^  nKmths 
or  years  may  be  consumed  ere  ^be-  purified 
fountain  send  forth  its  streams,  or  the  re- 
pentance he  is  aspiring  adfter  tell  on  the 
plain  and  palpable  doings  of  his  ordinary 
conduct.  Hence,  my  brethren,  the  morti- 
fying exhibition  of  great  zeal,  and  .much 
talk,  and  dihgent  canvassing  and  conversing 
about  the  abstract  principles  of  the  chris- 

*  Sorry  should  I  be,  if  a  lerm  exprauhre  of  right 
nodooa  on  the  toxxA  tatereating  of  all  subjecU, 
were  U9c«l  by  me  with  a  levity  at  all  calculated  to 
hc^ct  an  indiiference  to  the  soundness  of  your  tt9- 
ligioua  opinion,  or  to  divert  your  most  earnest  at- 
tention from  those  inquiriefi,  which  have  for  their 
>bject  the  true  will,  and  the  tr  le  way  of  God  for 
Hie  salvation  of  men. 


tian  faith,  combhied  with  what  is  visible  ic 
the  christian  practice,  being  at  a  dead  stand, 
dnd  not  one  mch  of  sensible  progress  being 
made  in  any  one  thing  which  the  e3'^e  <ran 
witnesB,'  or  the  hand  can  la^'  a  tangible 
hold  u^n.  The  man  is  otherwise  employed. 
He^is  busy  with  the  first  principles  of  the 
sobiect  He  still  goes  on  with  his  wonted 
peevishness  within  doors,  and  his  wonted 
dishonesties  without  doors.  He  has  not  yet 
come  to  these  matters.  He  is  taken  up  with 
laying  and.labouring  at  the  foundation.  The 
heart  is  the  great  subject  of  his  anxiety; 
and  in  "the  busy  exercise  of  mourning,  and 
confessing,  and  praying,  and  studying  the 
right  management  of  his  heart,  he  may  take 
up  months  or  years  before  he  conie  to  the 
deformities  of  his  outward  and  ordinary 
conduct  I  will  venture  to  go  farther,  my 
brethren^  and  assert^  that  if  this  be  the  track 
he  is  on,  it  will  be  a  great  chance  if  he  ever 
eome  to  them  at  all.  To  the  end  of  his  days 
he  may  be  a  talking,  and  inquiring,  and 
speculating,  and  I  doubt  not,  along  with  all 
this,  a  church-going  and  ordinance-loving 
Christian.  But  I  am  much  afraid  that  he  is, 
practically  speaking,  not  in  the  way  to  the 
solid  attainments  of  a  Christian,  whose  light 
shines  before  men.  All  that  meets  the  ey^* 
of  daily  observers,  may  have  undergone  no 
diange  whatever,  and  the  life  of  tlie  poor 
nan  may  be  nothing  better  than  the  dream 
of  a  delusive  and  bewildering  speculation. 

Now,  it  is  very  true  that,  agreeably  to  the 
remarks  with  which  I  prefuced  this  argu- 
nient,  the  great  and  ultimate  aim  of  all  re- 
formation is  to  reform  the  heart,  and  to 
bring  it  into  such  a  state  of  principle  and 
desire,  that  Ood  may  be  glorided  in  soul 
and  in  spirity  as  well  as  in  body.  This  is 
the  point  that  is  ever  to  be  sought  afier^  and 
ever  to  be  pressed  forward  to.  Under  a  sense 
of  hia  deficiencies  from  this  point,  a  true 
Christian  will  read  diligently,  that  he  may 
learn  the  gospel  method  of  arriving  at  it 
HcwiU  pray  diligently  that  the  clean  heart 
may  be  created,  and  the  right  spirit  may  bo 
renewed  within  him.  The  earnestness  of 
biS'  attention  to  this  matter  will  shut  him  up 
more  and  more  into  the  faith  of  that  perfect 
sacrifice,  which  his  short-comings  from  a 
h^y  and  heart-searehing  law  will  ever  re- 
mind him  of,  as  the  firm  and  the  only  ground 
of  his  acceptance  with  God.  The  same  lio- 
nest  reliance  on  the  divine  testimony,  which 
leads  htm  to  close  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  will  also  lead 
him  to  dose  with  the  doctrine  of  sauctifica- 
tion,  and  diligently  to  aspire  after  it  Now, 
in  the  business  of  so  aspiring  after  this  ob- 
ject it  is  not  enough  that  he  read  diligently 
in  the  Word ;  it  is  not  enough  that  he  pray 
diligently  for  the  Spirit.  These  are  two  in- 
gredients in  the  business  of  seeking  after 
his  object,  but  they  are  not  the  dhly  ones , 
and  what  f  lament  is,  that  a  fear  about  the 
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dntireness  of  his  orthodoxy  leads  many  a 
lealous  inquirer  to  look  coldly  and  askance 
at  another  ingredient  in  this  business.  He 
should  not  only  read  diligently,  and  pray 
diligently,  but  he  should  do  diligently  every 
One  right  thing  that  is  within  his  reach,  and 
hat  he  finds  himself  to  have  strength  for. 

Any  one  author  who  talks  of  the  insig- 
nificance of  doings,  in  such  a  way  as  practi- 
cally to  restrain  an  inquirer  from  vigorously 
and  immediately  entering  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  them,  misleads  that  inquirer  from 
the  scriptural  method,  by  which  we  are  di- 
rected to  a  greater  measure  of  light  and  of 
holiness  than  we  are  yet  in  possession  of. 
He  det^hes  one  essential  ingredient  from 
the  busmess  of  seeking.  He  may  set  the 
spirit  of  his  reader  a  roaming  over  some 
field  of  airy  speculation ;  but  he  works  no 
such  salutary  effect  upon  his  spirit,  as 
evinces  itself  by  any  one  visible  or  sub«^n- 
tial  reformation.  I  have  often  and  often 
attempted  to  press  this  lesson  upon  you,  my 
brethren ;  and  I  bear  you  testimony,  that, 
while  a  resistance  to  practical  preaching 
has  been  imputed  to  the  zealous  professors 
of  orthodoxy,  you  listened  with  patience, 
and  I  trust  not  without  fruit,  when  address- 
ing you  as  if  you  had  just  begun  to  stir 
yourselves  in  the  matter  of  your  salvation, 
i  ranked  it  among  my  preliminary  instruc- 
tii)n4,  that  you  should  cease  from  the  evil 
of  your  doings ;  that  you  should  five  up  all 
that  you  know  to  be  wrong  in  your  ordi- 
nary conduct  J  that  the  thief  should  restrain 
himself  from  stealing,  the  liar  from  false- 
hood, the  evil  speaker  from  backbiting,  the 
slothful  labourer  in  the  field  from  eye-ser- 
vice, the  faithless  housemaid  in  the  family 
from  all  purloining  and  all  idleness. 

The  subterfuges  of  hypocfisy  are  endless; 
and  if  it  can  find  one  in  a  system  of  theo- 
logv.  it  will  be  as  glad  of  it  from  that  quar- 
ter i»j  from  any  other.  Some  there  are  who 
deafen  the  impressions  of  all  these  direct 
and  immediate  admonitions,  by  saying,  that 
before  all  these  doings  are  insisted  on,  we 
must  lay  well  and  Ialx)ur  well  at  the  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  Christ,  without  whom 
vrc  can  do  nothing.  The  truth,  that  with- 
out Christ  we  can  do  nothing,  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  it  would  take  maoy  a  paragraph 
to  expose  its  want  of  application  to  the  use 
that  is  thus  made  of  it.  But  to  cut  short 
this  plea  of  indolence  for  delaying  the  pain- 
ful work  of  surrendering  all  that  is  vicious 
in  conduct ;  let  me  put  it  to  your  common 
sense  whether  a  thief  would  not,  and  could 
not  give  up  stealing  for  a  week,  if  he  had 
the  reward  of  a  fortune  waiting  him  at  the 
end  of  it ;  whether,  upon  the  same  reward, 
an  evil  speaker  could  not,  for  the  same  time, 
impose  a  restraint  upon  his  lips,  and  the 
slothful  ^rvant  become  a  most  pains-taking 
and  diligent  worker,  and  the  liar  maintain 
an  undeviating  truth  throughout  all  his  con- 


versationa  Each  of  these  wotild  find  hin 
self  to  have  strength  for  these  thin^B,  wen 
the  inducement  of  a  certain  temporal  re- 
ward held  out,  or  the  dread  of  a  oertaic 
temporal  punishment  were  made  to  banf 
over  him  Now,  for  the  temporal  punish- 
ment, I*  substitute  the  call  of,  ^'Flee  iroio 
the  coming  wrath."  Let  this  call  have  the 
effect  it  should  have,  and  the  effect  it  actually 
does  have,  on  many  who  are  not  warped 
by  a  misleading  speculation,  and  it  will 
make  them  stir  up  such  strength  ns  thej 
possess,  and  give  up,  indeed,  much  of  th«r 
actual  misconduct  This  effect  it  had  in  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist.  People,  on  hif 
call,  gave  up  their  violence  and  their  extor 
tions,  and  the  evil  of  many  of  their  doin^ 
and  were  thus  put  into  what  God  in  h'u 
wisdom  counted  a  fit  state  of  preparation 
for  the  Saviour.  If  there  was  any  thing  io 
the  revelation  of  the  Gospel  calculated  ic 
supersede  this  call  of.  "Cease  you  from  the 
evil  of  your  doings,"  then  I  could  under- 
stand the  indifference,  or  the  positive  ho» 
tility  of  zealous  pretenders  to  the  work  of 
addressing  practical  exhortation  to  inqitirers 
at  the  very  outset  of  their  progress.  But  so 
far  from  being  superseded  by  any  Ihini^' 
that  the  Gospel*  lays  before  us,  the  Author 
and  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  just 
took  up  the  lesson  of  John,  and  at  the  \'ery 
commencement  of  their  ministry  did  they 
urge  it  upon  people  to  turn  them  from  the 
evil  of  their  doings.  Repent  and  believe  the 
Gospel,  says  our  Saviour.  Repent  and  turn 
unto  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repent- 
ance, says  the  apostle  PauL  And  there 
must  be  something  wrong,  my  brethren,  if 
you  resist  me  urging  it  upon  you,  to  give 
up  at  this  moment,  even  though  it  should 
be  the  first  moment  of  your  concern  about 
salvation,  to  give  up  all  that  is  obviously 
wrong ;  to  turn  you  to  all  that  is  obviously 
right;  to  grapple  with  every  sin  you  can 
lay  your  hand  upon ;  and  if  it  be  true,  in 
point  of  experience  and  common  sense,  that 
many  a  misdeed  may  be  put  away  from 
you  on  the  allhrement  of  some  temporal 
reward ;  then  if  you  have  faith  in  the  reality 
of  eternal  thingSy.the  hope  of  an  escape  from 
the  coming  wrath  may  and  will  tell  imme- 
diately upon  you,  and  we  shall  see  among 
you  a  stir,  and  a  diligence,  and  a  doing,  and 
a  visible  reformation. 

It  is  a  great  matter  to  chase  away  all  mys- 
ticism fh»m  the  path  by  which  a  sinner  1^ 
led  unto  God ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  thai 
many  a  speculation  of  many  a  respected  d*- 
vine,  has  the  effect  of  throwing  a  darkening  • 
cloud  of  perplexity  over  the  very  entrance 
of  this  path.  I  tell  you  a  very  plain  thing, 
and,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  surely  of  importance 
that  you  should  know  it,  when  I  tell  yoii, 
that  if  you  are  a  servant,  and  are  visitetl 
with  a  desire  after  salvation,  then  a  faithfu 
perfonnance  of  your  daily  task  is  a  siej 
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vul1ioi:t  whi(  li  the  object  you  aim  at  is  un- 
attainahTe.    If  you  are  a  bqo,  a  more  punc- 
tual Culiilment  of  your  parent's  bidding  Is 
another  step.    If  you  are  a  neighbqur,  a 
more  civil  and  obliging  deportment  to  tliose 
around  you  is  another  step.    If  you  are  a 
dealer,  the  adoption  of  a  just  weight  and  a 
just  measure  is  another  step.    There  are 
some  who,  afraid  of  your  attempting  to  get 
acceptance  with  God  by  the  merit  of  yoiur 
own  doings,  would  not  venture  to  urge  all 
this  at  the  outset,  lest  they  should  lead  you 
to  rest  on  a  delusive  ground  of  confidence. 
They  would  try  to  get  a  perfect  and  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  right  ground  of  ac- 
ceptance established,  previous  to  the  use  of 
any  such  urgency;  and   then,  upon  this 
principle  being  well  laid  within  you,  they 
might  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  your 
duty.    Their  fearfulness  upon  this  point 
forms  a  very  striking  contrast  to  the  free, 
and  unembarrassed,  and  energetic  manner, 
in  which  the  Bible,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  calls  on  every  man  who 
comes  within  the  reach  of  a  hearing,  to 
Tease  from  all  sin,  and  turn  him  to  all 
righteousness.    In  following  its  example, 
let  us  be  fearless  of  all  consequences.    It 
may  not  suit  the  artificial  processes  of  some 
of  uur  systems,  nor  fail  in  with  the  order 
of  their  well-weighed  and  carefully  arranged 
articles,  to  tell  at  the  very  outset  of  those 
obvious   reformations  which  I   am   now 
pressing  upon  you.    But  sure  I  am,  that  an 
apostle  would  have  felt  no  difficulty  on  the 
subject ;  nor  whatever  the  visible  sin  which 
deformed  you^  or  whatever  the  visible  act 
of  obedience  in  which  you  were  deficient, 
would  he  have  been  restrained  from  giving 
his  immediate  energy  to  the  work  of  calling 
on  you  to  abstain  from  the  one  and  to  do 
the  other. 

The  disciples,  of  John  could  not  have 
such  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  of  accept- 
ance before  God,  as  an  enlightened  disciple 
of  the  apostles.  Yet  the  want  of  this  clear 
view  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  right 
subjects  for  John's  preparatory  instructions. 
And  what  were  these  instructions?  Sol- 
diers were  called  on  to  give  up  their  vio- 
lence, and  publicans  their  exactions,  and 
rich  men  the  confinement  of  their  own 
wealth  to  their  own  gratification ;  and  will 
any  man  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  decide 
whether  those  who  turned  away  from 
the  directions  of  the  forerunner,  or  those 
who  followed  them,  were  in  the  likeliest 
state  for  receiving  light  and  improvement 
•  from  the  subsequent  teaching  of  the  Sa- 
viour 1 

But  there  is  one  difference  between  them 
and  us.  The  whole  of  Christ's  teaching, 
as  put  down  in  the  word  of  God,  is  already 
before  us.  Now  what  precise  eAect  should 
his  have  upon  the  nature  of  an  initiatory 
^dress  to  sinners?    The  right  answer  to 


this  question  will  confirm,  or  it  will  ddnp 
lish  the  whole  of  our  preceding  argupient. 
The  alone  ground  ol  acceptance,  is  .the 
riffhteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  all  who 
bdieve.  This  truth  deserves  to  be  taken 
up,  and  urged  immediately  in  the  hearuig 
of  all  who  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
preacher's  voice.  Till  this  truth  be  re- 
ceived, there  should  be  no  rest  to  the  siU' 
ner,  there  is  no  reconciliation  with  God.  not 
will  he  attain  that  consummation  of  holi- 
ness, without  which  there  can  be  no  meet- 
ness  for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Bu 
some  are  readier  to  receive  this  truth  than 
others.  The  reforming  publicans  and  har- 
lots of  John  were  in  a  state  of  greater  readi- 
ness to  receive  this  truth,  than  either  the 
Pharisees,  or  those  publicans  and  harlots 
who,  unmindful  of  John,  still  persisted  in 
their  iniquities.  And  who  will  he  in  greater 
readiness  to  receive  this  truth  in  the  present 
day  ?  Will  it  be  the  obstinate  ana  deter- 
minate doers  of  all  that  is  sinful,  and  that 
too  in  the  face  of  a  call,  that  they  should  do 
works  meet  for  repentance  ?  Or  will  it  be 
those  who.  under  the  influence  of  this  call, 
do  what  tne  disciples  of  John  did  before 
them,  turn  them  from  the  evil  of  their  ma- 
nifest iniquities,  and  so  give  proof  of  their 
earnestness  in  the  way  of  salvation  ?  It  is 
true  that,  along  with  such  a  call,  we  might 
now  urge  a  truth  which  even  John  could 
not.  But.  are  we  to  suspend  the  call  of 
doing  works'  meet  for  repentance,  till  this 
truth  be  urged  and  established  in  the  mind 
of  die  hearer?  Surely,  if  Goii  thought  it 
wise  to  ply  sinners  with  a  call  to  turn  them 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  before  he  fully 
revealed  to  them  the  evangelical  ground  of 
their  acceptance,  we  may  count  it  scriptural 
and  safe  to  ply  them  with  this  call  at  the 
same  time  that  we  state  to  them  the  evan- 
gelical ground  of  their  acceptance. 

It  is  inie,  that  the  statement  may  not  be 
comprehended  all  at  once.  It  may  J)e  years 
before  it  is  listened  to  by  the  careless,  before 
it  is  rested  in  by  the  desponding,  before  the 
comfort  of  it  is  at  all  felt  or  appropriated  by 
the  doubting  and  melancholy  inquirer.  Now 
what  I  contend  for  is,  that  during  this  in- 
terval of  time,  these  people  may  and  ought 
to  be  urged  with  the  call  of  departing  from 
their  iniquities.  This  very  call  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  disciples  of  John,  before  the 
ground  of  their  acceptance  was  fully  made  » 
known  to  them ;  and  it  might  be  brought  to 
bc»r  on  sinners  now.  even  though  it  should 
be  before  the  grouna  of  their  acceptance  be 
fully  understood  by  them.  The  effect  of 
this  preparatory  instruction  in  these  days, 
was  to  fit  John's  disciples  for  the  subse- 

?uent  revelation  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
t  is  true  that  we  are  in  possession  of  thai 
doctrine  which  they  only  had  the  prospect 
of.  But  it  accords  with  experience,  that 
this  doctrine  might  be  addressed  without 
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eflffect  foryears  to  men  inquiring  after  sal- 
vation. The  doctrine  of  justification  by  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  might  be  announced 
in  all  its  force,  and  in  all  its  simplicity,  to 
men  who  hold  out  against  it;  and  yoU 
would  surely  say  of  them,  that  the  way  of 
the  Lord  had  not  been  prepared  to  their 
minds,  nor  his  paths  made  straight.  Now 
we  read  of  such  a  preparation  set  agoin? 
in  behalf  of  men  to  whom  this  doctrine  had 
not  yet  been  revealed.  Will  this  prepara- 
tion be  altogether  ineflTcctual  in  behalf  of 
men,  by  whom  this  doctrine  is  not  yet  un- 
derstood 7  Surely  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
in  the  days  of  John,  men  who,  in  obedience 
to  his  call,  were  struggling  with  their  sins, 
were  in  a  likelier  way  for  receiving  those 
larger  measures  of  truth,  which  were  after- 
ward revealed,  than  they  who,  in  the  face 
of  that  call,  were  obstinately  and  presump- 
tuously retaining  them.  Suffer  us  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  same  advantage  now.  You, 
my  brethren,  who,  in  obedience  to  the  calls 
that  have  been  sounded  in  your  hearing,  are 
struggling  with  your  sins,  are  in  a  likelier 
Way  for  receiving  those  larger  measures  of 
truth  which  are  now  revejQed,  than  those 
of  you  who  feci  no  earnestness,  and  are 
making  no  endeavours  upon  the  subject. 
^Tiile,  therefore,  I  announce  to  you,  in  the 
most  distinct  terms,  that  you  will  not  be 
saved  unless  you  are  found  in  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ,  this  will  not  restrain  me  at 
the  very  same  time  fVora  doing  what  John 
did.  You  know  how  his  disciples  were 
prepared  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  guides  unto  all  truth ;  and  while  I  do 
not  think  that  any  one  point  of  time  is  too 
early  for  offering  Christ  to  you,  in  all  the 
benefits  of  his  sacrifice,  in  all  the  imputed 
merits  of  his  perfect  righteousness,  m  all 
the  privileges  which  he  has  proclaimed  and 
purchased  for  believers;  all  I  contend  for 
IS,  that  neither  is  there  any  point  of  lime  too 
early  for  letting  you  know,  that  all  sin  must 
be  abandoned,  for  calling  on  you  to  enter 
into  the  work  of  struggling  with  all  sin  im- 
mediately, for  warning  you,  that  while  you 
persist  in  those  sinful  actions  which  you 
might  give  up,  and  would  give  up,  were 
a  temporal  inducement  held  out  to  you,  I 
have  no  evidence  of  your  receiving  benefit 
Trom  the  word  of  salvation  that  I  am  s^ound- 
ing  in  your  ears.  There  is  surely  room  for 
telling  sinners  more  than  one  thing,  in  the 
course  of  the  very  earliest  lesson  that  is  laid 
before  them.  It  is  an  exclusive  deference 
to  the  one  point,  and  the  one  principle,  and 
the  bringing  of  every  thing  else  into  a  forced 
subordination  upon  it,  which  has  enfeebled 
many  an  attempt  to  turn  sinners  to  Christ 
from  their  iniquities.  I  can  surely  tell  a  man, 
that  unless  he  is  walking  in  a  particular  line, 
he  will  not  reach  the  object  he  is  aiming  at; 
and  I  can  tell  him  at  the  same  time,  that . 
neither  will  he  reach  it,  unless  he  have  his  I 


eyes  bpeti,  and  he  look  upon  the  object  O2 
thes^  two  unquestionable  truths,  I  bid  him 
both  walk  and  look  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  saime  time  h^  can  do  both.  In  th« 
same'tnanner  I  may  tell  a  man.  that  unless 
he  give  up  stealing  he  shall  not  reach  hea- 
ven; and  I  may  also  tell  him,  that  unless 
he  accept,  by  faith,  Christ  as  his  alone  Sa- 
viour, he  shall  not  reach  heaven.  On  these 
two  truths  I  found  two  practical  directions; 
and  I  must  be  convinced,  that  the  doing  of 
the  one  hinders  the  doing  of  the  other,  ere 
I  desist  from  that  which  the  first  teachen 
of  Christianity  did  before  me, — proclaim 
Christy  and  within  the  compass  of  the  same 
breathmg,  call  on  men  to  do  works  meet 
for  repentanpe. 

In  the  order  of  time,  the  practical  in- 
structions of  John  went  before  the  full  an- 
nouncement of  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  this  order  is 
authoritative  upon  us;  but  Air  less  do  1 
think,  that  our  full  possession  of  the  dcfe- 
trine  of  salvation  conftrs  any  authority 
upon  us  for  reversing  the  historical  process 
or  the  New  Testament.  I  bring  all  the 
truths  which  the  teachers  of  these  days  ad- 
dressed to  the  sinners  among  whom  they 
labour,  to  bear  immediately  upon  you  sin- 
ners now.  And  while  I  call  upon  you  to 
turn  from  the  evil  of  your  ways,  I  also  Mam 
you  of  the  danger  of  putting  away  from  you 
the  offered  Saviour,  or  refusing  all  your 
confidence  m  that  name  than  which  there 
is  no  other  given  under  heaven  whereby 
men  can  be  saved. 

If  by  faith  be  meant  the  rmbracmg  of 
one  doctrine,  then  I  can  undvrstand  how 
some  might  be  alarmed  lest  an  outset  so 
practical  should  depose  faith  from  the  pre- 
cedency which  belongs  to  it.  But  if  by 
faith  be  meant  a  reliance  upon  the  whole 
testimony  of  Scripture,  then  the  precedency 
of  faith  is  not  at  all  broken  in  upon.  If,  on 
the  call  of  "  Flee  from  the  coming  wrath," 
I  get  you  to  struggle  it  with  your  more  pal- 
pable iniquities,  1  see  in  that  very  struggle 
the  operation  of  a  faith  in  tjie  divine  testi- 
mony about  the  realities  of  an  invisible 
world,  and  I  have  reason  to  bless  God  that 
he  has  wrought  in  you  what  I  am  sure  no 
argument  and  no  vehemence  of  mine  could 
without  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  ever  have 
accomolished.  Those  of  vou  who  have  thu? 
evinced  one  exercise  of  faith,  I  look  upon 
as  more  hopeful  subjects  for  another  exer- 
cise, than  thofee  of  you  who  remain  trencher 
in  obstinacy  and  unconcern.  And  v.'hen  t 
tell  the  former,  that  nothing  ^'ill  get  them 
acceptance  whh  God,  but  the  mediatiein  of 
Christ  offered  to  all  who  come,  it  will  be  to 
them,  and  not  to  the  latter,  that  I  should 
look  for  an  earnest  desire  after  the  offen*d 
Saviour.  AMien  I  tell  them  that  they  affront 
God  by  not  receiving  the  record  which  he 
gives  of  his  Son,  it  will  be  to  them  and 
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ftitt  to  the  others,  that  I  shall  look  for  a 
submissive  dnd  thankful  acqtiieMience  iti  the 
whole  of  hisr  salvation ;  and-  tfaas  p^hg 
ivlth  the  docility  of  little  ohildVen  from  one 
lesson  of  the  Bib)e  to  another  Athene  are  the 
people  who,  working  t)ecan8^  €kKl  sb  bidii 
them,  will  cotint  that  a  man  it  Tiof  justifM 
by  the  works  of  the  law,  bteause  God  -A) 
tells  them;  these  are  the  people  who,  not 
oflfended  by  ^hat  Christ  tdkl  th^  at  the 
outset,  that  he  who  com6th  tinto  him  mi!rst 
forsake  all,  will  etinee  their' wi!lin^n6flS't<y 
forsake  all,  by  turninflr  from  their  iniquities 
and  coming^  tmto  Christ ;  these  aiiB  the  pieo^ 
pie  who,  while  they  do  what  they  may 
with  their  hands,  will  think  that  while  their 
heart  is  not  directed  to  the  love  of  God,  th^ 
have  done  nothing ;  and  comiting  it  a  ftiitlF 
fui  saying,  that  without  Christ  they  can  do' 
nothing,  they  will  take  to  him  as  their  sane-' 
tifier  as  well  as  their  Saviour,  and  having 
received  him  as  the  Lord  their  rrghteou^- 
ness,  will  ever  repair  to  him  and  keep  by 
him  as  the  Lord  their  strength. 

While  I  urge  upon  yon  the  doing  of 
every  obviously  ri^ht  thing,  you  wiE  not 
conceive  of  me  that  I  want  you  to  rest  in 
this  doing.  I  trust  that  my  introductory 
paragraphs  may  convinee  you  how  raudfi 
of  this  doing  may  be  gone  through,  \uid 
yet  the  mighty  object  of  the  obedience  of 
the  willing  heart  might  be  unreached  and 
unaccomplished.  Not  to  urge  the  doing,  lest 
you  should  rest,  would  be  to  deviate  front 
scriptural  example.  And  again,  to  urge  the 
doing,  and  leave  you  to  rest,  would  1^  also 
to  deviate  from  .scriptural  example.*  John 
the  Baptist  urged  the  doing  of  many  things^ 
and  his  faithful  disciples  set  themselves  to 
the  performance  of  what  he  bade  thbm 
do.  They  entered  immediately  on  the  fidd 
of  active  and  diligent  service.  But  did  they 
stop  short?  No;  out  of  the  very  preach* 
Ing  of  their  master  did  they  obtain  a  ea»* 
tion  against  resting ;  and  the  same  submis* 
nve  deference  to  bis  authority,  in  virtue  of 
which  they  were  set  a  Working,  ledfhem 
also,  abng  with  their  i^orking  at  the  things 
which  he  set  them  to,  to  look  forward  to 
greater  things  than  these.  He  tdd  them 
expressly,  that  all  his  preaching  was  as  no* 
thing  to  the  preaching  of  one  who  was  to 
some  after  him.  They  were  diligent  with 
present  things,  but  be  assured  that  they 
somMned  with  this  diligence  ^tho  attttttdie 
of  looking  forward  to  greater  thingsi  U 
this  the  attitude  of  men  who  place 'their 
repnbo  and  their  dependance  upon  the  per* 
formanees  on  hand  ?  Was  it  not  the  atti* 
tude  of  men  walking  in  the  way  revealed 
by  a  m&ssenger  from  heavcgn,  to  the  object 
which  this  messenger  pointed  out  to  them? 
I  call  on  you  to  commence  at  this  moment 
\n  immediate  struggle  with  all  sin,  and  an 
nunediate  striving  after  all  righteousness ; 
3Ut  I  would  not  be  completing  even  the 
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leaaon  t)f  John,  and  far  leas  would  I  be 
brhiging'  forward  the  counsel  of  God,  as 
itiade  known  'to  us  in  his  subsequent  reve- 
lation, were  I  to  say  any  thing  which  led 
yoU' to  vtop  ^short  at  those  visible  reformat 
tfeons^  which*  formed  the  great  burden  of 
Jdhn's '  practical  addresses  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  therefore  along  with  your  do* 
ing.  and  most  dilrgemly  doing  all  that  it 
witiihi  your  reach,  I  call  on  you  to  pray, 
and  most  feThrenily  and  faithfully  to  pray 
fbf  that  larger  baptisih  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  which  your  hearts-  may  be  cleansed 
from  all  their  corruptions,  and  you  be  en*- 
abled'to' render  umo  God  all  the  purity  of  a 
spiritual  obedience: 

I  cannot  expatiate  within  the  limits  of 
this  short  address  on  the  texts  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  terve  to 
establish,  that  the  right  attitude  of  a  return- 
ing sinner  is  what  I  have  sometimes  called 
ill  yom*  hearing,  the  compound  altitude  of 
service  and  expectation.  But  I  shall  re 
pefift  a  few  of  these  texts,  that  they  majr 
suggest  what  yOu  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  hearrng  from  me  upon  this  subject. 
'*  And  Samuel  spake  to  ail  the  house  of  Is- 
rael, saying,  if  ye  do  return  unto  the  Lord 
with  all  your  hearts,  then  put  away  the 
strange  gods  &nd  Ashtaroth  from  among 
you,  and  prepare  your  hearts  unto  the 
Lord,  and  serve  him  only,  and  he  will  de- 
liver you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines. 
Then  the  children  of  Israel  did  put  away 
Baalim  and  Ashtaroth,  and  served  the  Lord 
afone."  "They  will  not  frame  their  doings 
to  turn  unto  the  Lord."  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord;1ceep  ye  judgment  and  do  justice,  for 
mysalvation  is  near  to  come,  and  my  righ- 
teou8n6»  to  be  revealed.  Blessed  is  the 
man  that  doeth  this,  and  the  son  of  mau 
that  ^ayeth  hold  on  it,  that  keepeth  the 
Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  keepeth  his 
bted  from  doing  evil."  '^  Deal  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the  poor  that  are 
cast  out  into  thy  house.  When  thou  seest 
the  naked,  cover  himi,  and  hide  not  thy- 
self from'  thine  own  flesh.  Then  shall  thy 
light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine 
h^lth  shall  spring  forth  speedily,  and  thy 
righteousnefls  shall  go  before  tnee ;  the 
glory  o(  the  Lord  shSl  be  thy  rereward." 
^He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me,  and 
ho'that-  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Fa« 
ther,afMl  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
idyself  unto  him."  "  For  whosoever  hath, 
to 'him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shaU  have 
more  abundanee ;  but  whosoever  hath  not^ 
from  him  $hall  be  taken  away  even  that  he 
hath."  "  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall 
teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  ia 
the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  whosoever 
shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall  be 
called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heavea**^ 
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*Atid  we  are  firitnesses  of  these  things; 

nd  so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  God 
hath  given  to  them  that  obey  him."  ** Trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good." 

But  danger  presses  on  us  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  work  of  dividing  the  word* 
of  truth,  many,  and  verj  many,  are  the  ob- 
stacles whi(fh  lie  in  the  way  of  our  doing 
it  rightly.  When  a  minister  gives  hi» 
strength  to  one  particular  lesson,  it  often 
carries  in  it  the  appearance  of  his  neglect- 
ing all  the  rest,  and  throwing  into  the 
back  ground  other  lessons  of  equal  im- 
portance. It  might  require  the  ministra- 
tions of  many  years  to  do  away  this  ap- 
pearance. Sure  I  am,  that  I  despair  of 
doing  it  away  within  the  limits  of  this 
short  address  to  any  but  yourselves.  You 
know  all  that  I  have  urged  upon  the  ground 
of  your  acceptance  with  God;  upon  the 
freeness  of  that  offer  which  is  by  Christ 
Jesus;  upon  the  honest  invitations  which 
every  where  abound  in  the  Gospel,  that  all 
who  will,  may  take  hold  of  it ;  upon  the 
necessity  of  being  found  by  God  not  in 
your  own  righteousness,  but  in  the  righ- 
teousness which  is  of  Christ;  upon  the 
helplessness  of  man,  and  how  all  the  strug- 
glings  of .  his  own  unaided  strength  can 
never  carry  him  to  the  length  of  a  spiritual 
obedience;  upon  the  darkness  and  enmity 
ol  his  mind  about  the  things  of  God,  and 
how  this  can  never  be  dissolved,  till  he 
who  by  nature  stands  afar  off  is  brought 
near  by  the  blood  of  the  atonement,  and  he 
receives  that  repentance  and  that  remis- 
sion of  sins,  which  Christ  is  exalted  a 
Prince  and  a  Saviour  to  dispense  to  all  who 
believe  in  him.  These  are  offers  and  doc- 
trines which  might  be  addressed,  and  ought 
to  be  addressed  immediately  to  all.  But  the 
call  I  have  b(%n  urging  upon  you  through 
the  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  of  "  Cease  ye 
from  your  manifest  transgressions,"  should 
be  addressed  along  with  them. 

Now,  here  lies  the  difficulty  with  many  a 
sincere  lover  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesns. 
He  feels  a  backwardness  in  urging  this  call, 
lest  it  should  some  how  or  other  impair 
the  freeness  of  the  offer,  or  encroach  upon 
the  singleness  of  that  which  is  stated  to  be 
our  alone  meritorious  ground  of  acceptance 
before  God.  In  reply  to  this,  let  it  be  well 
observed,  that  though  the  offer  be  at  all 
times  free,  it  is  not  at  all  times  listened  to; 
and  though  the  only  ground  of  acceptance 
be  that  righteousness  of  Christ  which  is 
unto  all  them  and  upon  all  them  that  be- 
lieve, yet  some  are  in  likelier  circumstances 
for  befng  brought  to  this  belief  than  others. 
I'hfrre  is  one  class  of  hearers  who  are  in  a 
greater  state  of  readiness  for  being  impress- 
ed by  the  Gospel  than  another, — and  I  fear 
that  all  the  use  has  not  been  made  of  this 
principle,  which  Scripture  and  experience 
warrant  us  to  do.    Every  attempt  to  work 


man  into  a  readiness  for  receiriii^  the  oflel 
has  been  discouraf^,  as  if  it  earned  in  it  9 
reflection  against  the  freeness  of  the  offer 
itselC  The  obedient  disciples  of  John  were 
more  prepared  for  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
than  the  careless  hearers  of  this  prophet  ^ 
but  their  obedience  did  not  confer  any 
claim  of  merit  upon  them,  it  only  made 
them  more  disposed  to  receive  the  good 
tidings  of  that  salvation  which  was  alto- 
^her  of  grace.  A  despiser  of  ordinances 
IS  put  into  a  likelier  situation  for  receiving 
the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel,  by  being  pre- 
vailed upon  to  attend  a  church  where  this 
ofler  is  urged  upon  his  acceptance.  His 
attendance  does  not  impair  the  freeness  of 
the  offer.  Yet  where  is  the  man  so  warp- 
ed by  a  misleading  speculation,  as  to  deny 
that  the  doing  of  this  previous  to  his  union 
with  Christ,  and  preparatory  to  that  union. 
may  be  the  very  mean  of  the  free  offer  be 
ing  received.  Again,  it  is  the  lesson  botli  ckT 
experience  and  of  the  Bible,  that  the  young 
are  likelier  subjects  for  religious  instruc- 
tion than  the  old.  The  free  offer  may  and 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  both  these  classes } 
but  generally  speaking,  it  is  in  point  of 
fact  more  productive  of  good  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  class  than  the  second. 
And  we  do  not  say  that  youth  confers  any 
meritorious  title  to  salvation,  nor  do  we 
make  any  reflection  on  the  freeness  of  the 
offer,  when  we  urge  it  upon  the  young, 
lest  they  should  get  old,  and  it  ha\x  less 
chance  of  being  laid  before  them  with  ac- 
ceptance. We  make  no  reflection  upon  the 
offer  as  to  its  character  of  freeness,  but  we 
proceed  upon  the  obvious  fact,  that,  free  89 
it  is,  it  is  not  so  readily  listened  to  or  laid 
hold  of  by  the  second  class  of  hearers  da 
by  the  first.  And,  lastly,  when  addressing 
sinners  now,  all  of  them  might  and  ought 
to  be  plied  with  the  free  offer  of  salvation 
at  the  very  outset.  But  if  it  be  true,  tliat 
those  of  them  who  wilfully  persist  in  those 
misdoings,  which  they  4;ould  give  up  on 
the  inducement  of  a  temporal  reward,  will 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  so  impressed  by  the 
offer,  or* be  so  disposed  to  accept  of  it,  as 
those  who  (on  the  call  of—"  Flee  from  the 
coming  wrath ;")  and  on  being  told,  that, 
unless  they  repent  they  shall  perish ;  and 
on  being  made  to  know,  what  our  Saviour 
made  inquirers  know  at  the  very  starting 
point  of  their  progress  as  his  disciples,  that 
he  who  followeth  after  him  must  forsake 
all,)  have  begun  to  break  off  their  shis,  and 
to  put  the  evil  of  their  doings  away  from 
them:  then  we  are  not  stripping  the  offet 
of  its  attribute  of  perfect  freeness,  but  we 
are  only  doing  what  God  in  his. wisdom 
did  two  thonsand  years  ago ;  we  are,  undei 
Him,  preparing  souls  for  the  reception  of 
this  offer,  when  along  with  the  business  of 
proposing  it,  which  we  cannot  do  Um>  early 
we  bring  the  urgency  of  an  immediate  cd. 
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io  beai  on  the  children  of  iniquity,  that 
they  should  cea«e  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to 
do  weU. 

The  publicana  and  harlots  entered  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  before  the  Pharisees, 
and  yet  the  latter  were  free  IVoni  the  out- 
ward transi^ressions  of  the  former.    Now, 
the  fear  which  restrains  many  from  lifting 
the  immediate  call  of— '^  Cease  ye  from  your 
trans^essions,^'  is,  lest  it  should  put  those 
who  obey  the  call  into  the  state  of  Pharisees ; 
and  there  is  a  secret,  though  not  avowed, 
impression  in  their  minds,  that  it  were  bet- 
tec  for  their  hearers  to  rem^n  in  the  state 
of  publicans  and  harlots,  and  in  this  st^te  to 
have  the  offer  of  Christ  and  all  his  benefits 
set  before  thent    But  fnark  well,  that  it 
was  not  the  publicans  and  harlots  who  per- 
sisted in  their   iniquities,  but  they  who 
counted  John  to  be  a  prophet,  and  m  obe- 
dience to  his  call,  were  putting  their  iniqui- 
ties away  from  them,  who  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Pharisees.    None  will  surely 
say,  that  those  of  them  who  continued  as 
they  were,  were  put  into  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  Saviour  by  the  preaching  of 
John.    Some  will  be  afraid  to  say,  that 
those  of  them  who  gave  up  their  iniquities 
at  the  bidding  of  John,  were  put  into  a 
state  of  preparation,  lest  it  should  encourage 
a  Pharisaical  confidence  in  our  own  doings. 
But  mark  the  distinstion  between  these  and 
ihc  Pharisees :   The  Pharisees  might  be  as 
free  as  the  reforming  publicans  and  harlots, 
of  those  visible  transgressions  which  cha- 
racterized them;  but  on  this  they  rested 
their  confidence,  and  put  the  offered  Sa- 
viour a*vay  from  them.    The  publicans  and 
harlots,  so  far  from  resting  their  confidence 
on  the  degree  of  reformation  which  they 
had  accomplished,  were  prompted  to  this 
reformation  by  the  hope  of  the  coming  Sa- 
viour.   They  connected  with  all  their  do- 
ings  the   expectation  of  greater   things. 
They  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God  that 
was  at  hand ;  and  the  preaching  of  John, 
under  the  influence  of  which  they  had  put 
away  from  them  many  of  their  misdeeds, 
could  never  lead  them  to  stop  short  at  this 
degree  of  amendment,  when  the  very  same 
John  told  them  of  one  who  was  to  come  af- 
ter him,  in  comparison  of  whom  he  and  all 
his  sermons  were  as  nothing.  The  Saviour 
did  come,  and  he  said  of  those  publicans 
and  harlots  who  believed  and  repented  at 
the  preaching  of  John,  that  they  entered 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  tne  Phari^ 
sees.    They  had  not  earned  that  kingdom 
by  their  doings,  but  they  were  in  a  fitter 
and  readier  state  for  receiving  the  tidings 
of  it.    The  gospel  came  to  them  on  the 
footing  of  a  free  and  unmerited  offer  \  and 
on  this  footing  it  should  be  proposed  to  all. 
Out  it  is  not  on  this  footing  that  it  will  be 
sccepted  by  all.     Not  by  men  who,  free 
from  many  glar'ng  and  visible  iniquities, 


rest  on  the  decency  of  their  own  character 
— not  by  men  who,  deformed  by  these  ini^ 
quities,  still  wilfully  and  obstinately  persist 
in  them ;  but  by  men  who,  earnest  in  theii 
inquiries  aAer  salvation,  and  who,  made  tc 
know,  as  they  ought  to  be  at  the  very  out- 
set of  their  mquiries,  that  it  is  a  salvation 
from  sin  as  well  as  from  punishment,  have 
given  up  the  practice  of  tneir  outwaid  ini- 
quities, as  the  first  fruit  and  evidence  of 
their  earnestness. 

Let  me,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  les- 
son I  have  already  urged  upon  you,  warn 
you  against  a    pharisaical  confidence   in 

four  own  doings.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
tell  you  that  none  are  truly  seeking  who 
have  not  begun  to  do ;  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
tell  you,  that  none  have  truly  found  who 
have  not  taken  up  with  Christ  as  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness.  Let  Jesus  Christ, 
the  same  to^ay,  yesterday,  and  for  ever, 
be  the  end  of  your  conversation.  Never 
take  rest  till  you  have  found  it  in  him.  You 
never  will  have  a  well-grounded  comfort  in 

}fo\xr  intercourse  with  God,  till  you  have 
earned  the  way  of  going  to  the  throne  of  his 
grace  in  fellowship  with  Christ  as  your  ap- 
pointed Mediator ; — you  never  will  rejoice 
in  hope  of  the  coming  glory,  till  your  peace 
be  made  w^th  God*  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  ;  you  never  will  be  sure  of  par- 
don, till  you  rest  in  the  forgiveness  of  your 
sins  as  coming  to  you  through  the  redemp- 
tion which  is  in  his  blood.  And  what  is 
more,  addressing  you  as  a  people  who  have 
received  a  practical  impulse  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the.  commandments,  never  forget, 
that,  while  the  reformation  of  your  first  and 
earliest  stages  in  the  christian  life  went  no 
farther  than  to  the  amendment  of  your  more 
obvious  and  visible  deficiencies,  this  refor- 
mation, to  be  completed,  must  bring  the 
soul  and  spirit,  as  well  as  the  body,  under 
a  subserviency  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  it 
never  can  be  completed  but  by  the  shed- 
ding abroad  of  that  spirit  which  is  daily 
poured  on  the  daily  prayers  of  belierers : 
and  I  call  upon  you  always  to  look  up  to 
God  through  the  channel  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointed mcdiatorship,  that  you  may  receive 
through  this  same  channel  a  constant  and 
ever  increasing  supply  of  the  washing  of 
regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

I  call  upon  you  to  be  up  and  doing ;  but 
I  call  upon  you  with  the  very  same  breath, 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  dark,  or  con- 
fused notions  about  your  way  of  acceptance 
with  God ;  and  let  it  be  your  earnest  and 
never-ceasing  object  to  be  found  in  that 
way.  While  you  have  the  commandments 
and  keep  them,  look  at  the  same  time  for 
the  promised  manifestations.  To  be  indif- 
ferent whether  you  have  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  the 
same  as  thmking  it  not  worth  your  while 
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io  inquire  into  that  whibh  God  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  up  his  Son  unto  the 
death  that  he  mfght  accomplish.  It  is  to 
affront  God,  by  letting  him  speak  white  'you 
refuse  to  listen  or  attend  to  him.  Have  a 
care,  lest  it  be  an  insulting  sentiment  oti 
your  part,  as  to  th6  worth  of  your  polluted 
services,  and  that,  sinful  as  they  are,  ahd 
defective  as  they  are,  they  are  aood  enough 
for  God.  Lean  not  on  such  a  bruised  reed ; 
but  let  Christ,  in  all  the  perfection  of  that 
righteousness,  which  is  unto  all  them  and 
upon  all  them  .that  believe,  be  the  alone 
rock  of  your  confidence.  Your  feet  will 
never  get  on  a  sure  place  till  they  be  estab- 
lished on  that  fonndation  than  which  there 
is  no  Qther ;  and  to  delay  a  single  mOniient 
in  your  attempts  to  reach  it,  and  to  find 
rest  upon  it,  af\er  it  is  so  broadly  announced 
to  you,  is  to  incur  the  aggravated  guilt  of 
those  who  neglect  the  great  salvation,  Atld 
who  malce  God  a  liar,  by  Suspending  theii" 
belief  of  that  record  which  he  hath  given  of 
his  Son, — "And  this  is  the  record  that  Cfod 
hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
his  Son." 

Again  I  call  upon  you  to  be  up  and  doing; 
and  I  call  upon  you  to  accept  of  Christ  as 
your  alone  Saviour :  but  I  call  uppn  you, 
at  the  same  time,  to  look  to  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  his  salvation.  "  You  hath  he  quick- 
ened, having  forgiven  you  all  trespassfe^.*' 
There  is  the  forgiveness  6f  all  that  has  been 
dead,  and  sinful,  and  alienated  within  you : 
but  there  is  also  a  quickening,  and  a  reforri!- 
ing,  and  a  putting  within  you  a  near  and  a 
lively  sense  of  God,  to  as  that  you  may 
henceforth  serve  him  with  newness  of  heart, 
and  walk  before  him  in  all  newness  of  life 
and  of  conversation.  Your  hearts  will  b^ 
enlarged,  so  as  that  you  may  run  the  way 
of  all  the  commandments.  O,  how  it  puts 
to  flight  all  Pharisaical  confidence  in  the 
present  exercises  of  obedience,  Ivhen  one 
casts  an  enlightened  eye  over  (he  wholte 
extent  of  tlie  Christian  race,  and  thinks  of 
the  'mighty  extent  of  those  attdinnients 
which  wer0  exemplified  by  the  disciples  of 
the  New  Testament !  The  service  which  I 
now  yield,  and  is  perhaps  offered  up  in  the 
•rpirit  of  bondage,  must  be  ofTered  up  itt  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  It  must  be  the  obe- 
dience of  a  child,  who  yields  the  willing 
homage  of  his  affections  to  his  reconciled 
father.  It  must  be  the  obedience  of  the 
heart :  and  O  how  fer  is  a  slavish  petform- 
ance  of  the  bidden  task,  from  the  consent 
of  the  inner  man  to  the  law  of  that  God 
whom  he  delights  to  honour  I  This  love  tO 
him,  and  delight  in  him,  occupy  the  foi^p- 
•  most  place  in  the  list  of  the  bidden  require- 
ment*?. If  I  love  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  I  trample  on  the  authority  of 
the  first  and  greatest  of  the  commandments; 
and  what  an  mposing  exhibition  Of  so- 
briety, and  jus  xe,  and  almsgiving,  and  reli- 


gious decency,  may  be  pTesented  m  tin 
chartcte^  and  doings  of  him  whose  conrer 
sation  is  not  in  heaven,  who  minds  earthly 
fhlhgii,  #ho  lOves  his  wealth  more  thar 
Gdd,  ^hO  likes  his  ease  and  comfort  on  ihif 
side  6f  liftie  more  than  all  his  prospects  on 
the  other  side  of  it,  and  who,  iherelbrci 
though  he  may  never  have  Hooked  upon 
himself  to  be  any  thing  else  than  a  fair 
Christian,  is  looked  upon  by  every  spiritual 
being  Ss  a  rebel  to  his  God,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  rd)eliion  firtnly  seated  in  his  most 
vitiil  i^art,  even  in  his  heart,  turned  in  cold- 
ness and  alic^nAlOh  a\Vay  from  him. 

But  if  Cffod  be  looked  upon  by  you  as  a 
Pather  with  whom  you  are  reconciled 
through  th^  blbtod  of  sprinkling,  it  will  not 
be  so  with  you.  Now,  this  is  what  he  calls 
yoo  to  do.  He  gives  you  a  warrant  to 
choose  him  as  your  God.  He  offers  him- 
self to  your  acceptance,  and  beseeches  all 
to  whom  the  word  of  salvation  is  sent,  tr 
be  reconciled  to  Him.  It  i*  indeed  a  won 
derful  change  in  the  state  of  a  heart,  when, 
giving  up  lis  coldness  and  indifference  tc 
God,  (and  I  call  upon  every  careless  and 
uiiawakened  man  to  tell  me,  upon  his  ho- 
nesty, whether  this  be  not  the  actual  state 
of  his  h^art,)  it  surrenders  itself  to  him  with 
th^  warm  and  the  willing  tribute  of  all  its 
afltections.  Now,  there  is  not  one  power, 
within  the  compass  of  nature,  that  can 
bring  about  this  change.  It  does  not  lie 
with  man  to  give  up  the  radical  iniquity  of 
an  alienated  heart ;  xh^  Ethiopian  may  as 
soon  change  his  skin,  and  the  leopard'  his 
spots.  Btlt  what  cannot  be  done  by  him, 
l«  done  to  him,  when  he  accepts  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  promises  of  Christ  are  abundant- 
ly peformed  upon  all  who  trust  in  him. 
Through  him  is  the  dispensation  of  forgive- 
ness, bnd  with  him  is  the  dispensation  of 
the  all-powerfViI  and  all-sulTduing  Spirit 
While;  then,  with  the  very  first  mention  of 
his  name,  i  cM  on  you  to  cease  your  band 
ftoftt^  doing  evil,  surely  there  is  nothing  in 
the  dall  that  can  lead  you  to  stop  at  any 
one  point  of  obedience,  when  I,  at  the  same 
timfe,  tell  yoti  of  the  mighty  change  that 
must  he  acconipll^ed,  ereyou  are  meet 
for  the  inhieritance  of  the  saints.  You  ifiust 
be  made  the  workmanship  of  God;  you 
tmrst  be  hoin  again  ^  you  must  be  made  to 
fftfel  your  dependance  on  the  power  of  the 
rfenewhig  Bpfrit;  and  that  power  most 
come  down  upon  you,  and  keep  by  you, 
and  by  his  ever-needed  supplies  mnst  K^rm 
the  h&Mtual  answer  to  your  habitual  and 
believing  prtyers. 

I  hdve  now  got  upon  ground  on  which 
many  will  refuse  to  go  along  with  me,  I 
can  get  their  testimony  to  the  spectacle  rf 
a  refenning  people,  putting  the  visible  ini- 
quities of  stealing,  and  lying,  and  cvC 
speaking,  and  drunkenness,  away*  from 
them  ]  but  from  the  moment  we  come  to 
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only  prittpiple  which  conf^it  aivy  value  I  reformations  of.  honour,  ^nd  truth  find  m 
on  ^hese  viaible  expressions^  eve^  the  wj]-  tegrlty  among  my  people;  but  I  nev'er  one 


ling  homage  of  the  heart  to  God,  and  to  hip 

law  ui  all  its  spirituality  and  extent  j^^ao^ 

from  the  moment  that  we  come  to  the  ooly 

expedient  by  which  such  .1^  ^prin^plc)  fin 

ever  obtain  an.  ^tahlishmeot  wiihiQ  mt^ 

(and    we  challenge  tiiem.tq  att^inpVthe. 

establishment  of  this  principle  .in  ai>y  oth^r 

way,)    even  the  operatioa  of  tl^ai  spiril 

which   is  given,  to  those  who  accept, pf 

Christ  as  he  is  laidbpforB  us  ip  th^  Qospel^ 

then,  and  at  that  moment)  are  we  JocSL^ 

tiponas  having  entered  within  t^e  bprd/^iy 

of  fanaticism;  anid)  while  they  .lavish  their 

fluperficial  admiration  on  the  floi^yers.  of 

virtue,  do  they  refuse  the  patience  of  th^ir 

attention  to  the  root  from  which,  they 

spruig,  or  to  the  nourishment  whi/ph  mainr 

tains  them.  ,,,  1 

Aiul  here  I  cannot  but  r^sprd  the  efiect 

of  an  actual  though,  undesigned- experiment, 

which  I  prosecuted  for  upwards  o£  twelve 

years  among  you.    For  the  greater  part  of 

that  timC)  I  could  expatiate  on  the  mean^fiias 

of  dishonesty,  on  the  villainy  of  falsehood, 

on  the  despicable  arts  of  ca)umny,r-^in  a 

word,  upon  all  those  deformities  of  chax^fC' 

ter,  which  awaken  the  natural  indignation 

of  the  human  heart  against  the  pests  and 

(he  disturbers  of  human  soeiefty,     No\y, 

could  I,  upon  the  strength  of  these  warm 

expostulations,  have  got  the  thief  to.  give 

up  his  stealing,  and  the  evil  speaker  his 

censoriousneas,  and  the  liar  his  deviations 

from  truth,  1  should  have  felt  all  the>repo^ 

of  one  who  had  gotten  his  ultimate. ol^t. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  all  this  migh^ 


heai-d  of  any  «vch  reformations  having  beer 
.effected among  them.  If  there  was  a||»y  thing 
at  all  Jbrought.  al^utin  this  w^y,  it  was  more 
tk^  i^Ylir  11,  got  any  accovnt  oju  I  ain  ndt 
sensible,  that.al),  the  vehemeqce  with  which 
J  ur£e4  \hfi.  .virtues,  and^  ^e  proprieties  of 
social  liie,  had ,  the  weight  of  a  feather  on 
the  moral 'habits  of  my  parishioners.  And 
it  wasnottiU  I  gqt  im^essed  by  the  utter 
alienation  .of  .t|i^  heart  in  all  it;s  desires  and 
affections  from  God  $  it  was  not  till  recon- 
4rili^tioa  to  Him  became  the  distinct,  and  the 
•promi^Ut  object  of  my  ministerial  exer- 
tions; it  >vaa  npt  tiU  I  took  the  scriptural 
way  pf.layiQg.the  n^etliod  of  reconcilialion 
before  tl)cip^  jt  was  not  till  the  free  ofief 
of  .ii^cgiven^  through  the  blood  of  Christ 
waa  urgi|d  upon  tliejr  apceptance,  and  tht 
Holy  Spirit. ^iv,en  thrpugh  the  channel  of 
C^ri^t'4  raediatorship  to  all  who  ask  hiin, 
w^,set  before  th^m  a^  ihe  unceasing  object 
01  tl^eir  dependance  and  their  prayers;  it 
Wa<ii¥)!t>  in  pne  wqrd,  till  ^he. contemplations 
of  my  people  were  turned  to  these  grear 
an^.^ssicntial  elements  in  the  business  of  k 
soul  providing  for  its  interest  with  God  and 
the  concerns  of  its  eternity,  that  I  ever  heard 
of  any  of  tho^  subordmate  reformations 
which  I  aforetime  made  the  earnest  and  the 
z^ous,  buti  am.afraid  at  the  same  tinie^ 
the  ultimate  object  of  my  earlier  ministra- 
tiqos, ,  Ve  fiervants,  whose  scrupulous  fidel- 
ity ha3  j;iow  attracted  the  notice,  and  drawn 
forth  m-jny.  hearing  a  delightful  testimony 
from  your  ma3ters,;What  mischief  you  would 
haye  done,  had  your  zeal  for  doctrines  and 


have  been  done, and  yevevevy9aul;9f.eveiy  sacxan^enta  been. accompanied  by  the  sloth 


hearer  have  remained  in  full  alienation  from 
God ;  and  that  even  could  I  have  estal^ished 
in  the  bosom  of  one  who  4toley,fl^^h  a  .prin^; 
ciple  of  abhorrence  at  the  meannesa.of  dis^ 
honesty,  that  he  wa9  prevailed  upon  to  ste^ 
no  more,  he  might  atill  have  netaine4a  heai^ 
as  completely  unturned'  to  God^  and  ^a^ ,  to- 
tally unpoaseased  by  a  principle,  of  love  to 
Him,  aa  before.  In  a  word)  though  J.  mighl 
have  made  him  a  more  upWghitand  hojoi^fir 


whole  of  that  period  in  which  I  maae  no 
attempt  against  tl^e  natural,  ^mity  x^  t|)e 
mind  to  God,  while  I  was  inattentiveJo Jibe 
way  in  which  this  enmity  js  dissolve4»  even 
by  the  free  offer  on  the.  one  hand»,and  the 
bttteving  acceptance  on  the  other,  of  the 
gospel  salvation;  while  Christ,  through 
whose  Uood  the  sinnef)  who  by  nature 
stands  afar  off,  is  brought  near  to  the  hea- 
venly Lawgiver  whom  he  has  offended,  was 
scarcely  ever  spoken  of,  or  spoken  of  in 
such  a  way,  as  stripped  him  of  all  the  im- 
portance of  his  character  and  his  offices, 
even  at  this  time  I  certainly  did  press  the 


and  the  remissness,  and  what,  in  the  pre- 
vailiitf  Aope  of  mqral  relaxation,  is  counted 
^  i^owable.,purl6ining  of  your  earlier 
days! ,  But  a  sense  of  your  heavenly  Mas- 
ter's eye.  baa  brought  another  iniluen'^e  to 
bear  VPQR  ypu;  and  while  you  are  thus 
striving  .to  adori^  the  doctrine  o£  God  your 
Saviour  in,  all  thmgs,  you  may.  poor  as  yon 
are,^  redaim  ,the  great  one?  ot  the  laiid  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  tlie  iaith.  You  have 


able  man,  I  might  have  loft  him  as  destitute  at.  least  taught  me,, that  to  preach  Christ  is 
of  the  essence  of  religioiis  principUi  aa  ev/ei}.  _ihe  pn^y  effective  way  pf  preaching  morality 
But  the  interesting  fact  is,  that  during  the]  in  all  ita,hFanclusa;  aiiid  put  of  ymjr  bumble 


cpttages  )iave  I  gathered  a  lesson,  which  I 
pra^  God  I  may  be  enabled  to  carry  with 
all  }t»  simplicity  ii^to  a  wider  theatre,  and  tc 
bru^  with  .all  the  power,  of  its  subduing 
efficacy  upon  the  vic^s  of  a  more  crowded 
population. 

And  here  it  gives. me  pleasure  to  observe 
that,  earnest  as  I  have,  been  for  a  plain  and 

Practical  outset^  the  very  first  obedience  of 
ohn's  disciples  was  connected  with  a  be- 
lief in  the  announcement  of  a  common  Sa* 
viour.  This  principle  was  present  with 
them,  and  had  its  influence  on  the  earliest 
movements  of  their  repentance.    Faith  io 
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Christ  had  at  that  time  but  an  obicurc  dawn- 
ing in  their  minds;  but  they  did  not  wait  for 
its  full  and  its  finished  splendour,  till  they 
should  begin  the  work  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments. To  this  infant  faith  there  cor- 
responded a  certain  degree  of  obedience, 
and  this  obedience  grew  more  enlightened, 
more  spiritual,  more  allied  with  the  purity 
of  the  heart,  and  the  movements  of  the 
inner  man,  just  as  faith  obtained  its  brighter 
and  larger  accessions  in  the  course  of  the 
subsequent  revelations.  The  disciple  of 
,ohn  Keeping  himself  free  from  extortion 
and  adultery,  was  a  very  different  man  from 
the  Pharisee,  who  was  neither  an  extortioner 
nor  an  adulterer.  The  mind  of  the  Phari- 
see rested  on  his  present  performances ;  the 
mind  of  the  disciple  was  filled  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  higner  Teacher,  and  he  look- 
ed forward  to  htm,  and  was  in  the  attitude 
.^f  readiness  to  listen  and  believe,  and  obey. 
Many  of  them  were  transferred  flrom  the 
forerunner  to  the  Saviour,  and  they  com- 
panied  with  him  during  his  abode  in  the 
world,  and  were  found  with  one  accord  in 
one  place  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
shared  in  the  influences  of  that  Comforter, 
whom  Christ  promised  to  send  down  upon 
his  disciples  on  earth,  from  the  place  to 
which  he  had  ascended  in  heaven ;  and  thus 
H  is  that  the  same  men  who  started  with 
the  preaching  of  John  at  the  work  of  put- 
«jng  their  obvious  and  palpable  transgres- 
iions  away  from  them,  were  met  afterwards 
at  the  distance  of  yeare  living  the  life  of 
faith  in  Christ,  ana  growing  in  meetness 
for  a  spiritual  inheritance,  by  growing  in 
all  the  graces  and  accomplishments  of  a 
spiritual  obedience.  There  was  a  faith  in 
Christ,  which  presided  over  the  very  first 
steps  of  their  practical  career;  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  being  remarked,  that  they  did  not 
wait  in  indolence  till  this  faith  should  re- 
ceive its  further  augmentations.  Upon  this 
faith,  humble  as  it  was  at  its  commence- 
menl,  iheif  teacher  exacted  a  corresponding 
obedience,  and  this  obedience,  so  far  ft*om 
being  suspended  till  what  was  lacking  in 
their  faith  should  be  perfected,  was  the  very 
path  which  conducted  them  to  larger  mani- 
festations. Now,  is  not  faith  a  growing  prhi- 
ciple  at  this  hour?  Is  not  the  faith  of  an 
incipient  Christian  diffbrent  in  Its  strength, 
and  in  the  largeness  of  its  contemplations, 
ft-oni  the  faith  of  him  who,  by  reason  of 
use,  has  had  his  senses  well  exercised  to  dis- 
cern both  the  good  and  the  evil  ?  I  am  wil- 
ling to  concede  it,  for  it  accords  with  all 
my  experience  on  the  subgect,  that  some  an- 
ticipation, however  faint,  of  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  an  offered  Saviour ;  some 
apprehension,  however  indistinct^  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus :  some  hope, 
nspired  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
tJospel,  and  which  nothing  but  the  preach- 
ng  of  that  Gospel  in  all  its  peculiarity  will 


ever  awaken  In  the  mind, — that  them 
the  principles  which  preside  orer  the  very 
first  movements  of  a  sinner,  casting  aw^y 
fVom  htm  his  transgressions,  and  retuming 
unto  God. 

But  let  us  not  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  these  first  movements.  Let  m 
have  a  practical  outset.  Let  us  not  be  aftud 
of  giving  an  immediate  character  of  exer- 
tion to  the  very  infency  of  a  Christian's 
career.  To  wait  in  slavish  adherenco  to 
system,  till  the  principle  of  faith  be  depo- 
sited with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  settled  as- 
surance in  the  mind,  or  the  brilliancy  of  a 
finished  light  be  thrown  around  it,  would 
be  to  act  in  the  face  of  scriptural  example. 
Let  the  gospel  be  preached  in  all  its  (fee- 
ness  at  the  very  outset ;  btit  let  us  never 
forget,  that  to  every  varying  degree  of  faith 
in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  there  goes  an 
obedience  along  with  it ;  that  to  for^e  the 
evil  of  his  ways  can  never  be  pressed  too 
early  upon  his  observance;  that  this, 
and  every  stibsequent  degree  of  obe- 
dience, is  the 'prescribed  path  to  clearer 
manifestations  ;*  and  that,  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a  perfect  faith  by  the  single 
work  of  expounding  the  truth,  is  to  strike 
out  a  spark  of  our  own  kindling — it  is  to 
do  the  thing  in  our  own  way — it  is  to 
throw  aside  the  use  of  scriptural  expedients, 
and  to  substitute  the  mere  possession  of  a 
dogma,  for  that  principle  which,  growing  pro- 
gressively within  us,  animates  and  sustains 
the  whole  course  of  a  humble,  and  diligent, 
and  assiduous,  and  painstaking  Christian. 

Whence  the  fact,  that  the  deridcrs  and 
the  enemies  of  evangelical  truth  set  them- 
selves forward  as  the  exclusive  advocates 
of  morality?  It  is  because  many  of  its 
friends  have  not  ventured  to  show  so  bold 
and  so  immediate  a  front  on  this  subject  as 
they  ought  to  have  done.  They  are  po8t> 
tKely  afraid  of  placing  morality  on  the 
fore-ground  of  their  speculations.  They  do 
not  hke  it  to  be  so  prominently  brought  for- 
ward at  the  commencement  of  their  in- 
structions. They  have  it,  ay,  and  in  a 
purer  and  holier  form  than  its  more  osten- 
tatious advocates;  but  they  have  thrown 
a  doctrinal  IniTrier  around  it,  which  hides 
it  from  the  general  observation.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  drag  it  from  this  conoeal- 
nient — to  bring  it  out  to  more  immediate 
view— -to  place  it  in  large  and  visible  cha- 
racters on  the  very  threshold  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  our  Saviour  told  his  country- 
men, at  the  very  outset  of  their  discipl^ 
ship,  that  they  who  followed  alter  him  must 
forsake  all,  is  there  any  thing  to  prevent  us 
from  battling  it  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
ministrations,  with  all  that  is  glaringly  and 
obviously  wrong  ?  Much  should  be  done  to 
chase  away  the  very  general  delusion  whiek 

^  John,  xiv.  21.  Acts,  v.  33. 
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9C8t8  amoug^  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  the  preachers  oi  faith  are  not  the 
preachers  of  morality.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  arrangements  of  a  favourite 
system  which  are  at  all  calculated  to  foster 
this  delusion,  these  arrangements  should 
lust  be  broke  in  upon.  Obedience  should 
be  writt-n  upon  every  signal ;  and  depar- 
ture froin  all  iniquity,  should  be  made  to 
float,  in  a  bright  and  legible  inscription, 
upon  all  our  standards. 

I  call  on  you,  my  brethren,  to  abound  io 
those  good  deeds,  by  which,  if  done  in  the 
body,  Christ  will  be  magnified  in  your  bo- 
dies. I  call  on  you  for  a  prompt  vindica- 
tion  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  Jijy  your 
example  and  your  lives.  Let  mehearof  your 
being  the  most  equitable  masters,  and  the 
most  faithful  servants,  and  the  most  up- 
right members  of  society,  and  the  most 
watchful  parents,  and  the  most  dutiful  chil- 
dren. Never  forget,  that  the  object  of  the 
Saviour  is  to  redeem  you  from  all  iniquity, 
and  that  every  act  of  wilful  indulgence,  m 
any  one  species  of  iniquity,*  is  a  refusnd  to 
go  along  with  him.  Do  maintain  to  the  eve 
of  by-standers  the  conspicuous  front  of  a 
reforming,  and  conscientious,  and  ever-do- 
ing people.  Meet  the  charge  of  those  who 
arc  strangers  to  the  power  of  the  truth,  by 
he  noblest  of  all  refutations — by  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  of  a  life  given  in 
aithful  and  entire  dedication  to  the  will  of 
•he  Saviour.  Let  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  gave  for  you,  ever  stir  you  up  to  the 
sense  of  what  you  should  give  him  back 
again ;  and  while  others  talk  of  ^ood  works, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  depose  Christ  from  his 
pre-eminence,  do  you  perform  these  good 
works  through  Christ,  by  the  power  of  his 
grace  working  in  yon  mightily. 

And  think  not  that  you  have  attained,  or 
are  already  perfect.  Have  your  eye  ever 
directed  to  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ,  as  the  only  groimd  of  your  accep- 
tance with  God,  and  as  the  only  exam- 
ple you  should  never  cease  to  aspire  after. 
Rest  not  in  any  one  measure  of  attainment. 
Think  not  thlit  you  should  sla|)  short  tillyou 
are  righteous,  even  as  he  is  glorious.  Take 
unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that 
you  be  fitted  for  the  corrtcst,  and  prove  that 
you  are  indeed  bom  agam  by  the  anointing 
which  you  have  received,  being  an  anonxt- 
ing  which  reinaineth.  May  the  very  God 
of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly.  May  he  shed 
abroad  his  love  in  your  hearts.  And  may 
the  Spirit  which  I  call  on  you  to  pray  for, 
in  the  faith  of  Him  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  dispt  nsation  of  it,  impel  you  to  all  dili- 
gence, that  you  may  be  found  of  Him,  at  hii 
coming,  without  spot,  and  blameless. 

I  shall  conchide  tliis  very  hurried  and  im- 
perfect Address,  with  the  last  words  of  my 
bst  sermon  to  yon. 

^  It  is  not  enough  that  you  receive  Christ  | 


for  the  single  object  of  forgiveness,  or  as 
Priest  who  has  wrought  out  an  atonemea 
for  yon ;  for  Christ  offers  himself  in  metal 
capacities  than  this  one,  and  you  do  hoi 
receive  him  truly,  unless  you  receive  him 
Just  as  he  offers 'himself.  Again  it  is  not 
enough  that  ybu  receive  Christ  only  as  t 
Priest  and  a  Irophet ;  for  all  that  he  teaches 
will  be  to  you  a  dead  letter,  unless  you  art 
(jualified  to  understand  and  to  obey  it ;  and 
if  yon  think  that  you  are  qualified  by  na- 
ture, you  in  fact,  refuse  his  teaching,  at  the 
very  time  that  you  profess  him  to  be  your 
teacher,  for  he  says,  '  without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing.'  You  must  receive  him  for 
strength,  as  well  as  for  forgiveness  and  direo- 
tion,  or,  in  other  words,  you  must  submit 
to  him  as  your  King,  not  merely  to  mis 
over  you  by  his  law,  but  to  rule  in  yon  by 
his  Spirit.  Yon  must  live  in  constant  de» 
pendance  on  the  influences  of  his  gracs^ 
and  if  you  do  so,  you  never  will  stop  short 
at  any  one  point  of  obedience ;  but,  know- 
ing that  the  grace  of  God  is  ali-powerfu. 
you  will  suffer  no  difRculties  to  stop  yonl 
progress;  you  will  suffer  no  paltry  limit  of 
what  tinaided  human  nature  can  do,  to 
bound  your  ambition  after  the  glories  of  a 
purer  and  a  better  character  than  an  eartlv- 
ly  principle  can  accomplish  ;  you  will  enter 
a  career,  of  which  j-ou  at  this  moment  ses 
not  the  end ;  you  will  try  an  ascent,  of 
which  the  lofty  eminence  is  hid  in  tho 
darkness  of  futurity ;  the  chilling  sentiment, 
that  no  higher  obedience  is  expected  of  me 
than  what  I  can  yield,  will  have  no  influence 
upon  you ;  for  the  mighty  stretch  of  attain- 
ment that  you  look  forward  to,  is  not  what 
I  can  do,  but  what  Christ  can  do  in  me 
and,  with  the  all-subduing  instrument  oT 
his  grace  to  help  you  through  every  difR- 
cuHy,  and  to  carry  you  in  triumph  over 
every  opposition,  you  will  press  forward 
eonouenng  and  to  conquer ;  and,  while  the 
world  knowelh  not  the  power  of  thoae 
great  and  animating  hopes  which  sustain 
you,  you  will  be  making  daily  progress  in 
a  field  of  discipline  and  acquirement  which 
th^  have  never  entered ;  and  in  patienoe 
and  forgiveness,  and  gentleness  and  cha- 
rity, and  the  loVe  of  (^  and  the  love  of 
your  neighbour,  which  is  like  unto  the  love 
of  God,  you  will  prove  that  a  work  of  grace 
is  going  on  in  your  hearts,  even  that  work 
by  which  the  image  you  lost  at  the  fall  is 
repaired  and  brought  back  again,  the  em- 
pire of  sin  within  you  is  overthrown, 
the  subjection  of  your  hearts  to  what  m 
visible  and  earthly  is  exchanged  for  the 
power  of  the  unseen  world  over  its  every 
affection,  and  you  be  filled  with  sivh  a  feith, 
and  such  a  love,  and  such  a  superiority  tc 
perishable  things,  as  will  shed  a  giory  over 
the  whole  of  your  daily  walk,  and  give  to 
every  one  of  your  doings  the  high  chn'ac 
ter  of  a  candidate  for  eternity. 
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'^•Christ  is  offered  to  all  of  you  for  for- 
giveness. The  man  who  takes  him  foi  this 
fliagle  object  must, be  looking  at  him  willi, 
an  eye  half  shut  upon  the  revelation  he 
makes  of  himself.  Look  at  him.with  an  open, 
and  a  steadfast  eye,  and  the^  I.wiU  call 
you  a  true  believer  \  and  sure  I  am^  that  if 
you  do  so,  you  cannot  avoid  ageing,  him  in 
the  earnestness  of  hi^  desire  t^at  yoa 
fl^ould  give  up  all  sin,  and  eater  from  this 
moment  into  all  obedience.  True,.. and 
Kioet  true,  my  bietbren,  ithat  faith  wi^ 
save  you;  but  it  must  be  a  whole  faith 
ij^  a  whole  Bible.  True,  and  most  trucy 
that  they  who  keep  the  commandmei\t8 
of  Jesus  shall  enter  into  life ;  but  you 
are  not  to  shrink  from  any  one  of  Ihcs^ 
commandments,  or  to  say  because  they 
are  so  mur.h  above  ^e  power  of  human- 
ity, that  you  must  give  up  the  task  of 
attempting  them.  True,  and,  most  true, 
Chat  he  who  trusteth  to  bis  obedience  as  a 
saviour,  is  shilling  his  confidence  frpm  the 
alone  foundation  it  can  rest  upon.  Christ 
'fiyour  Saviour ;  and  when  I  call  upon  you 
to  rejoice  in  that  reconciliation  which  i^ 
.through  him,  I  call  upon  you  not  to  leav42 
him  for  a  single  moment,  when  you  engage 
in  the  work  of  doing  those  things  which  if 
left  undone,  will  exclude  us  from  the  king-^ 
dom  of  heaven.  Take  him  along  with  ypu 
into  all  your  services.  Let  the  sentiment 
ever  be  upon  you,  thrt  what  I  am  noiwr 
doing  I  may  do  in  my  owq  strength  to  the 
satisfaction  of  man,  but  I  nuist  have  the 
power  of  Christ  resting  upon  the  perform- 
ance, if  I  wish  to  do  it  in  the  way  that  is 
acceptable  to  God.  Let  this  be  your  habi- 
tual sentiment,  and  then  the  supposed  op- 
position between  faith  and  works  vanishes 
into  nothing.  The  life  of  a  believer  is  made 
4P  of  good  works  ;•  and  faith  is  the  apir 
mating  and  the  .powerrworkjng  principle 
of  every  pne  of  themf  Tlve  spirit  of  Chrislj 
actuates  and.  sustains  the  whole  course  of 
vour  obedience.  You  walk  not  away  from 
him,  but  in  the  language  ot  the  te^t,  y^ou 
'  walk  in  him,'  (Col.  ii.  6.)  and  as  there  is 
not  one  of  your  doings  in  which  he  doea 
not  feel  a  concern,  and  prescribe  a  duty 
for  you,  so  there  is  not  one  of  them  in 
which  his  grace  is  not  in  readiness  to  put 
ihe  right  principle  into  your  heart,  and  to 
bring  it  out  into  your  conduct,  and  to  make 
ypur  walk  accord  with  your  profession,  so 
as  to  let  the  world  see  upon  you  without, 
fhe  power  and  the  efficacy  of  the  sentiment 
witnin;  and  thuS)  while  Christ  has  the 
whole  merit  of  your  forgiveness,  he  has  the 
whole  merit  of  your  sanctification  also,  and 
the  humble  and  deeply-felt  consciousness 
of '  nevertheless  not  me,  but  the  grace  of 
God  that  is  in  mci,'  restores  to  Jesus  Christ 


all  the  credit  and  all  the  glory  which  lielon§ 
to  hiixs  jy  making  him  your  only,  and  your 
perfect,  and  your  entire,  and  your  altoge- 
ther Saviour. 

.  "Choose  iiim,  theiL  my  brethren,  choose 
him  as  th^  Captain  or  your  salvation.  Let 
him  enter  into  your  hearts  by  faith,  and  lei 
him  dwell  continually  there.  Cultivate  s 
daily  intercourse  and  a  growing  acqupint- 
ance  with  him.  O,  you  are  in  safe  com- 
pany, indeed,  when  your  tellowship  is  with 
h^  I  The  shield  of  his  protecting  medi- 
atorahip  Is  ever  between  you  and  the  jus- 
tice of  (xod ;  and  out  of  his  fullness  there 
goeth  a. constant  stream,  to  nourish,  and  lo 
animate,  and  to  strengthen  every  belierer. 
Why  should  the  shifting  of  human  instru- 
ments so  oppress  and  so  discourage  3'OQ, 
when  he  is  your  willing, friend;  when  he 
is  ever  nresent,  and  is  at  all  times  in  readi 
ness.;  when  he,  the  same  to-day,  yesterday, 
and  for  ever,  is  to  be  met  with  in  eveiy 
place;  and  while  his  disciples  here,  givine 
way  to  the  power  of  sight,  are  sorrowful 
and  in  great  heaviness,  because  they  are  to 
move  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  he, 
my  brethren,  he  has  his  eye  upon  all  neigh- 
bourhoods  and  all  countries,  and  will  at 
length  gather  his  disciples  into  one  eteroa. 
.family.  With  such. a  Master,  let  12s  quit 
ourselves  like  men.  With  the  nugnifi- 
cpnce  of  eternity  before  us,  let  time,  with 
its  fluctuations,  dwindle  into  its  own  little- 
ness. If  God  is  pleased  to  spare  me,  I  tnisc 
I  shall  often  meet  with  you  in  person,  even 
on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  but  if  not,  let  us 
often  meet  in  prayer  at  the  mercy-seat  of 
God.  While  we  occupy  different  places 
,on  earth,  let  our  mutual  intercessions  for 
each  other  go  to  one  place  in  heaven.  Let 
.the  Saviour  put  our  supplications  into  one 
censer;  ,aQd  be  assured,  my  brethren,  that 
after  the  dear  and  the  much-loved  scenery 
of  this  peaceful  vale  has  disappeared  from 
my.jeye,  the  peoole  who  live  in  it  shall  re- 
tain fL  warm  ana  an  ever-during  place  in 
my  memory; — and  this  mortal  body  must 
be  stretched  on  the  bed  of  death,  ere  the 
heart  which  uqw  animates  it  can  resign  its 
exercise  of  longing  after  you,  and  praying 
for  you,  that  you  majr  so  receive  Christ 
Jesus,  and  so  walk  in  him,  and  so  hold  fast 
the  things  you  have  gotten,  and  so  prove 
that  the  .labour  I  have  had  among  yon  has 
not  been  in  vain;  that  when  the  sound  of 
the  last  trumpet  awakens  us,  these  eyes, 
which  are  now  bathed  in  tears,  may  open 
upon  a.  scene  of  eternal  blessedness,  and 
we,  my  brethren,  whom  the  providence  of 
God  has  withdrawn  for  a  little  while  from 
one  another,  may  on  that  day  be  found  side 
by  side  at  the  right  hand  of  the  everlastiBf 
throne." 


APPENDIX. 


;mncb  the  pfescsnt  edition  of  thn  work  was  put- 
JXkg^  to  prefiB,  I  have  seen  a  review  of  it  I7  the 
Christian  Instructor,  and  the  following  axe  the  ini 
mediate  observations  which  the  perusal  of  ttos  re- 
view has  suggested. 

I  meant  no  attack  on  any  body  of  dergYt  ^^  I 
have  made  no  attack  upon  tnera.  The  people  whom 
i  addrrased  were  the  main  object  on  which  my 
attention  rested;  and  any  thing  I  have  said  in  the 
style  of  animadversion,  was  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, with  a  reference  to  that  perverseness  which 
I  thmk  I  have  witnessed'  in  the  conceptions  and 
oabits  of  private  Christians. 

I  have  alluded,  no  doubt  to  a  method  of  treat- 
uient  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  which  I  believe  to  be  both  inefficient 
and  unscripturol.  But  have  I  at  all  asserted  the 
extent  to  which  this  method  prevails  1  Have  I  ven- 
tureU  to  fasten  an  imputation  upon  any  marked  or 
general  body  of  Christian  ministenl^  It  was  no 
object  of  mine  to  set  forth  or  to  signalize  my  own 
peculiarity  in  this  matter;  and  if  I  rightly  under* 
stand  who  the  men  are  whom  the  reioewer  has  in 
liis  eye  when  he  speaks  of  the  evangelical  deigy, 
then  does  he  represent  me  as  dealing  out  my  oen- 
surM  against  those  whom  I  honestfy  believe  to  be 
the  instrumental  cause  of  nearly  all  the  vital  and 
substantial  Christianity  in  the  mnd. 

Again,  is  it  not  possible  iix,'  a  roan  to  have  an 
•wakcuod  and  tender  sense  of  the  sinfulness  oi  one 
jin,  and  to  have  a  very  slender  and  inadequate 
sense  of  the  sinfulnehs  of  another  7  Might  not  the 
first  circiimatance  beget  in  his  mind  an  noncst  and 
a  general  desire  to  be  delivered  from  sin ;  andmigh* 
not  the  second  circumstance  account  for  the  wet, 
that  with  this  mourning  for  sin  in  the  groas,  he 
should  put  forth  his  hand  without  scrupw  to  the 
commission  of  what  is  actually  sinful  7  I  do  not 
know  a  more  familiar  exldbition  of  this,  ttmn  of  a 
man  who  would  be  visited  with  nmone  wibi*  Im  to 
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walk  in  the  fields  on  a  Sabbath  day  at  tLc  tune  of 
divine  serricc^  and  the  very  same  man  indulging 
without  remoise  his  propensity  to  throw  ridicule  or 
discredit  on  an  absent  character.  His  actual  le- 
marse  on  the  oommission  of  all  that  he  feels  to  be 
iinful,  mufht  lead  a  man  o  mourn  over  sin  in  the 
general ;  mit  surely  this  general  direction  of  his  can 
nave  no  such  necessary  influence,  as  the  reviewer 
contends  for,  in  the  way  of  leading  him  to  renounce 
what  he  does  not  feel  to  be  sinful.  But  this  is  what 
he  should  be  made  to  feel ;  and  it  may  be  done  in 
two  vrays— either  in  the  didactic  way,  by  a  formal 
annoQtioement  that  the  deed  in  <]uestJon  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God ;  or  in  the  imperative  way, 
by  biddinfl  him  cease  from  the  doing  of  it, — a  way 
no  less  eftective  and  scriptural  than  the  former,  and 
brought  to  bear  in  the  "Sew  Testament  upon  men 
at  tlS  eariiest  conceivable  stage  of  their  progress 
from  sin  unto  righteoust^ess. 

I  share  most  cordially  in  opinion  with  the  re- 
viewer, that  he  might  extend  his  observations 
greatlv  beyond  the  length  of  the  original  pamphlet, 
were  tie  to  say  all.  that  might  be  said  on  the  topic* 
brought  forward  in  it.  I  believe  that  it  woultl  re- 
quire the  compass  of  an  extended  volume  to  meet 
every  objection,  and  to  turn  the  argument  in  every 
possible  way.  I  did  not  antici^iate  all  the  notice 
that  has  been  taken  of  this  performance,  and  am 
fearful  lest  it  should  defeat  tne  intended  effect  on 
the  hearts  of  a  plain  people.  Witli  this  feeling  I 
close  the  discussion  for  the  present;  and  mv  deain 
is,  that  in  all  I  may  aflerwimls  say  up<m  this  sub 
ject,  I  may  be  preserved  from  that  tone  of  contvo 
vert»y,  Which  I  feel  to  be  hurtful  to  the  practioa* 
influence  of  every  t*uth  it  accompanies ;  and  which, 
I  fear,  may  have  in  so  &r  infected  my  former  com 
municitions^  as  to  make  it  more  fitted  to  arouse  tha 
speculative  tendencies  of  the  mind,  and  provoke  to 
an  intellectual  warfare^  than  to  tell  on  th^  ooiis».ieoos 
and  on  the  doinfi  of  an  earnest  unqoiver. 
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TLe  Objection  sUted.  S.  TheRadtod  Anmver  tolt  3^  Bntihe  Objeeikm  is  not  true  hi  pml 
of  fact.  4.  A  former  act  of  charity  does  not  exempt  from  the  obKgation  of  a  new  act,  If  H  can  In 
afibfded.  &.  Estimate  of  the  encroachment  made  by  Che  Bible  Society  upon  the  fbnds  of  the  oonntrf. 
6L  A  Subscriber  to  the  Bible  Society  iloes  not  give  less  to  the  Poor  on  that  account  7.  ETidenoe  m 
the  truth  of  this  aaseition.  8.  And  explanation  of  its  principle;  (1.)  The  alnlity  for  other  acts  of 
charity  nearly  as  entire  as  before.  9.  (3.)  And  tbe^isposition  greater.  10.  Poverty  is  better  kept 
under  by  a  preventive^  than  by  a  positive  treatment  11.  Exora^ified  in  Scotland.  12.  The  Bibh 
Society  has  a  strong  preventive  oiieration.  13.  And  therefore  promotes  the  secular  interest*  of  the 
Poor.  14.  The  ai^^ument  carried  down  to  the  case  of  Penny  Societies.  15.  Difllicolty  in  the  expcs* 
tion  of  the  ar^ment  16.  The  effects  of  a  charitable  endowment  in  a  parish  pernicious  to  the  Poor. 
17.  By  inducing  a  dependance  ii|)on  it  18.  And  stripping  them «€  their  industrious  habits.  19.  The 
affects  of  a  Bible  Association  are  in  an  opporite  direction  to  those  of  a  charitable  endowment  90.  And 
h  stands  completely  free  of  all  the  objections  to  which  a  tax  is  liable.  SI.  -  A  Bible  Association  p\ta 
dignity  to  the  Poor.  33.  And  a  delicate  reluctance  to  pauperism.  83i  The  shame  of  pauperism  isthe 
b«t  defence  against  it  24i.  How  a  Bible  AssociatioR  auments  tliis  feefin|.  S5.  By  di^ifylng  tbs 
Poor.  26.  And  adding  to  the  influence  of  Bible  Principfes.  87.  Exemplified  in  the' humblest  situa* 
tion.  28.  The  progress  of  these  Associations  in  the  country.  29.  Comraircd  with  other  Associatioa 
for  the  relief  of  tempoml  nee^ssitief^  30.  The  more  salutaiy  influence  of  Bible  Associations.  3 1.  A  nd 
how  they  counteract  the  {pernicious  influence  of  other  charities.  32.  It  is  bert  to  confide  the  sccvki 
relief  of'^the  Poor  to  individual  benevolence.  33.  Atlda  Bible  Assodation  both  augments  and  en- 
lightens this  principle. 


1.  Without  entering  into  the  positive 
claims  of  the  Bible  Society  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  li.e  public,  1  shall  endeavour  to  do 
away  an  objection  which  meets  us  at  the- 
very  outset  of  every  attempt  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription, or  to  found  an  institution  in  its 
favour.  The  secular  necessities  of  the  poor 
are  brought  into  competition  with  it,  and 
every  shilling  given  to  the  Bible  Society  is 
represented  as  an  encroachment  upon  that 
fund  which  was  before  allocated  to  the  re- 
lief of  poverty. 

2.  Admitting  the  fact  stated  in  the  objec- 
tion to  be  true,  we  have  an  answer  in  readi- 
ness for  it.  If  the  Bible  Society  accomplish 
its  professed  object,  which  is,  to  make  those 
who  were  before  ignorant  of  the  Bible  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  it,  then  the  advantage 
given  more  than  atones  for  the  loss  sus- 
tained. We  stand  upon  the  high  ground, 
that  eternity  is  longer  than  time,  and  the 
unfading  enjoyments  of  the  one  a  boon 
more  valuable  than  the  perishable  enjoy- 
ments of  the  other.  Money  is  sometimes 
expended  for  the  idle  purpose  of  amusing 
the  poor  by  the  gratuitous  exhibition  of  a 
Bpectacie  or  show.  It  is  a  far  wiser  distribu- 


tion of  the  money  when  it  is  transferred 
from  this  object  to  the  higher  and  more 
useful  objects  of  feeding  those  among  them 
who  are  hungry,  clothing  those  among thciL 
who  are  naked,  and  paying  for  medicine  or 
attendance  to  those  among  them  who  ure 
sick.  We  make  bold  to  say,  that  if  money 
for  the  purpose  could  be  got  from  no  other 
quarter,  it  would  be  a  wiser  distribution  siiil 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  objects  last  men- 
tioned to  the  supreme  object  of  paying  for 
the  knowledge  of  religion  to  those  among 
them  who  are  ignorant ;  and,  at  the  hazard 
of  being  execrated  by  many,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  it  is  better  for  the 
poor  to  be  worse  fed  and  worse  clothed,  than 
that  they  should  be  left  ignorant  of  those 
Scriptures,  which  arc  able  to  mak^  them 
wise  unto  salvation  througli  the  faith  that 
is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

3.  But  the  statement  contained  in  the  ob- 
jection is  not  true.  It  seems  to  go  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  fund  for  relieving  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  poor  is  the  only  fund 
which  exists  in  the  country;  and  thit  when 
any  new  object  of  benevolence  is  started, 
there  is  no  other  fund  to  which  wc  can  r& 
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snic  for  the  requiaite  expeimea.    But  there 
are  other  funds  in  the  country.    There  is  a 
prodigious  fun^l  for  the  mainienaaoeof  go- 
T^rninent,  nor  do  we  wish  that  flind  to  4m3 
eoctoBched  upon  by  ft  single  iiuthing.  Thm 
k  a  fund  oniL  of  which  the  people  of  the  kiid. 
«ve  provided  in  the  necessaries'of  lifes-  bim1> 
before  we  incur  the  •  odium  pf  trehching 
upon  necessaries,  let  «s  first  inquire,' if  thefe 
be  no  other  faod  ia  existence.  Oo,  then,  to 
all  .who  are  elr  vated  above  the  class  of  mere 
labourers,  and  you  will  find  in  theiv  po»* 
session  afvind,  out  of  which  they  are  f>rb- 
Tided  with  what  are  oonHnoidy>  called,  the 
Buperfluities'of  life;  We  do  not  dispute  their 
right  to  these  superfluities^  nor  do  we  deny 
the  quantity  of  pleasure  which  lies  in  the 
enjoynient  of  them.  We  only  state  the  ex* 
isteoce  of  such  a  fund,  and  tiuit*by  a  trifling 
act  of  «elf-denial  on  the  part  of  those  who 
possess  it,  we  could  obtaia  all  that  we  ale 
pleading  for.  It  is  a  little  hard,  that  the  com- 
petition should  be  struck  between  the  fund 
of  the  Bible  Society  and  the  fund  for  rdiev- 
ing  the  temporal  wants  of  the  poor,  white 
the  far  larger  and  more  transferable  ftmd 
for  superfluities  is  left  out  of  consideration 
entirdy,  and  suffered  to  remain  an  untouch- 
ed and  unimpaired  quantity.    In  this  way, 
the  odium  of  hostility  to  the  poor  is  fastened 
upon  those  who  are  labouring  for  their  most 
substantial  interests,  while  a  set  of  men  who 
neglect  the  immortality  of  the  |yor,  and 
would  leave  their  souls  to  perish,  are  suf- 
fered to  sheer  off  with  the  credit  of  all  the 
finer  sympathies  of  our  nature. 

4.  To  whom  much  is  given,  of  them  much 
will  be  required.  Whatever  be  your  fbrmer 
liberalities  in  another  direction,  when  a  new 
and  a  likely  direction  of  benevolence  is 
pointed  out,  the  question  still  comes- 'back 
upon  you,  What  have  yon  to  spare?  If 
there  be  a  remainder  left,  it  is  by  the  extent 
of  this  remainder  that  you  will  be  judjfed ; 
and  it  is  not -right  to  set  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  Society  against  the  secular  necessities 
of  the  poor,  while  means  so  ample  are  leA, 
thait  the  true  way  of  instituting  the  compe> 
tition  is  to  set  these  claims  against  some 
personal  gratification  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  abandon.  Have  »  care,  lest  with 
the  language  of  philanthropy  in  yonrfliooth^ 
you  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  crudest 
indifference  to  the  true  welfai^  of  the  'spe- 
cies, and  lest  the  Diseeraer  of ;  your  heart 
shall  peroHve  how  it  prefl^rs  some  sordid 
indulgence  of  its  own  to  the  dearest  mtie^esiv 
of  those  araund  you. 

5.  But  let  me  not  put  to  hatard  the  prcs- 
peritv  of  our  cause,  by  resting  it  on-  a 
standard  of  charity  fur  too  elevated  for  the 
general  practice  of  the  tim^.  Let  us  now 
drop  .our  abstract  reasoning  upon  the  re- 
sp€;ctive  funds,  and  come  to  an  actual  spe- 
cification of  their  quantities.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  fund  for  the  Bible  Society  is  so 


Tsry  small,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  mak 
its  eppeamice  in  any  abstract  argumea 
whatever,' and  were  it  not  to  do  away  even 
UiO: shadow  of  an  objection,  we  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  have  thrown  the  argument 
Into  the  language  of  general  discussion. 
Witat  shall  we  think  of  the  objection  when 
fold,  thai  the  whole  yeariy  revenue  of  the 
•Bible  Society,  as  derived  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  time  who  support  it,  does  not 
amount  to-'ft  halfpenny  per  month  from 
each'  h^seholdcr  in  Britain  and  Ireland  t 
Oanr  this  be  considered  as  a  serious  invasion 
iipon  any  o|ie'  fund  allotted  to  other  desti^ 
nations,  and  shall  tiie  roost  splendid  and 
promising  enterprise  that  ever  benevolence 
was  engaged  tn,  be  arrested  uponanobjec^ 
tion  so  fanciful  ?  We  do  not  want  lo  oppress 
any  individual  by  the  extravagance  of  our 
demandSw  It  is  not  in  great  sums,  but  in 
the  combination  of  littles,  that  our  stren^h 
lies: '  It '  is  the  power  of  combinati<;n  wh ich 
resolves  the  mystery.  Great  has  been  the 
progress  and  activity  of  the  Bible  Society 
since  its  first  instKution.  All  we  want  is, 
that  this  rate  c>f  activity  be  kept  up  and  ex^ 
tended.  Theabove  statement wil]  convince 
the  resider,  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
extension^  The  whole  ftmd  for  the  secular 
wants  of  the  poor  may  be  left  untouched, 
and  as  to  the  fund  for  luxuries,  the  revenue 
of  the  Bible  Society  may  be  augmented  a 
hundred-fold  before  this  fund  is  sensibly 
encroached  upon.  The  veriest  crumbs  and 
sweepings  of  extravagance  would  suffice 
us ;  and  it  will  be  long,  and  very  long,  be- 
fore any  invasion  of  ours  upon  this  fund 
^all  give  rise  to  any  perceivable  abridge- 
ment of  luxury,  or  have  the  weight  of  a 
straw  tipon  the  general  style  and  establish- 
ment of  families. 

6.  But  there  is  still  another  way  of  meet- 
ing the  objection.  Let  us  come  immediately 
to  a  question  upon  the  point  of  fact.  Does 
a  mtn,  on  becoming  a  subscriber  to  the 
Bible  Society,  give  less  to  the  secular  wants 
of  the  poor  tl»n  he  did  formerly?  It  is 
true,  tiiere  is  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ob* 
taining  an  answer  to  this  question.  He 
w4io  knows  best  what  answer  to  give  will 
be  the  lastto  proclaim  it.  In  as  far  as  the 
subscribers  themselves  are  concerned,  wf 
must  leave  the*  answer  to  their  own  expe- 
rience, and  sure  we  are  that  that  experience 
will  not  be  against  us.  But  it  is  not  from 
this  ouairter  that  We  can  expect  to  ob- 
tain the  wished  for  information.  Tlie  be 
nevolehce  of  an  individual  does  not  stand 
out  to  the  eye  of  the  public.  The  know- 
ledge of  its  operations  is  confined  to  th» 
little  neighbourhood  within  which  it  expa- 
tiates. It  is  often  kept  from  the  poor  them* 
selves,  and  then  the  information  we  are  in 
quest  df  is  shut  up  with  the  giver  in  the  si 
lent  consciousness  of  his  bosom,  end  wKh 
God  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance- 
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7.  But  much  good  has  been  done  of  late 
years  by  the  combined  exertions  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and  benevolence,  when  operating 
in  this  way,  is  necessarily  exposed  to  pul^ 
lie  observation.  Subscriptions  have  been 
started  for  almost  every  one  object  which 
benevolence  coa  devise,  and  the  published 
Ists  may  furnU»b  us  tvith  data  for  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  proposed  question.  In 
point  of  fact,  then,  those  who  subscribe 
for  a  religious  object,  subscribe  with  the 
greatest  readiness  and  liberality  for  the  re^ 
fief  of  human  affliction,  under  all  the  vari^ 
ous  forms  in  which  it  pleads  for  sympathy. 
This  is  quite  notorious.  The  human  mind, 
by  singling  out  the  eternity  of  others  as  the 
main  object  of  its  benevolence,  does  not 
withdraw  itself  from  the  care  of  sustaining 
them  on  the  way  which  leads  to  eternity.  It 
exerts  an  act  of  preference,  but  not  an  act 
of  exclusion.  A  friend  of  mine  has  been 
indebted  to  an  active  and  beneficent  patron, 
for  a  lucrative  situation  in  a  distant  country, 
but  he  wants  money  to  pay  his  travelling 
expenses.  I  commit  every  reader  to  his 
own  experience  of  human  nature,  when  I 
rest  with  him  the  assertion,  that  if  real 
kindness  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  act  of  pa- 
tronage, the  patron  himself  is  the  likeliest 
quarter  from  which  the  assistance  will  come. 
The  man  who  signalizes  himself  by  his  re- 
ligious charities,  is  not  the  last  but  the  first 
man  to  whom  I  would  apply  in  behalf  of 
the  sick  and  the  destitute.  The  two  prin- 
ciples are  not  inconsistent.  They  give  sup- 
port and  nourishment  to  each  other,  or 
rather  they  are  exertions  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. This  will  appear  in  full  display  on 
the  day  of  judgment ;  and  even  in  this  dark 
and  undiscerning  world,  enough  of  evidence 
is  before  us  upon  which  the  U»ievolence  of 
the  Christian  stands  nobly  vindicated,  and 
from  which  it  roav  be  shown,  that,  while 
its  chief  care  is  for  tne  immortality  of  others, 
it  casts  a  wide  and  a  wakeful  eye  over  all 
the  necessities  and  sufTerings  of  the  species. 

8.  Nor  have  we  far  to  look  for  the  ex- 
planation. The  two  elements  which  com- 
bine to  form  an  act  of  charity,  are  the  abi- 
lity and  the  disposition,  and  the  Question 
simply  resolves  itself  into  this^  ^  In  now  far 
these  elements  will  survive  a  donation  4o 
the  Bible  Society,  so  as  to  leave  the  other 
cliarities  unimpaired  b^  it  ?"  It  is  certainly 
conceivable,  that  an  mdividual  may  give 
every  spare  farthing  of  his  income  to  this 
institution.  In  this  case,  there  is  a  total 
extinction  of  thr.  first  element.  But  in  point 
o(  fact,  this  is  never  done,  or  done  so  rarely 
as  not  to  be  admitted  into  any  general  ar- 
gument With  by  far  the  greater  number 
01' subscribers,  the  ability  is  not  sensibly  en- 
croached unoi*.  There  is  no  visible  re- 
trenchment in  the  superfluities  of  life.  A 
f ery  slight  and  partial  change  in  the  direc- 
Jon  of  that  fund,  which  is  familiarly  kn  wn 


by  the  name  of  pocket-money^  can,  gen^ 
rally  speaking,  provide  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  donation  in  question.  There 
are  a  thousand  floating  and  incidental  ex- 
penses, which  can  be  given  up  without 
almost  the  feeling  of  a  sacrifice,  and  the  di- 
version of  a  few  of  them  to  the  charity  we 
are  pleading  for,  leaves  the  ability  of  the 
giver  to  all  sense  as  entire  as  before. 

9.  But  the  second  element  is  subject  to 
other  laws,  and  the  formal  calculations  of 
arithmetic  do  not  apply  to  it    The  dispo- 
sition is  not  like  the  ability,  a  given  quan- 
tity, which  sufi^rs  an  abstraction  by  e>-ery 
new  exercise.    The  effect  of  a  donation 
upon  the  purse  of  a  giver,  is  not  the  same 
with  the  moral  influence  of  that  donation 
upon  his  heart    Yet  the  two  are  assimi- 
lated by  our  antagonists,  and  the  pedantry 
of  computation  carries  them  to  results  which 
are  in  the  face  of  all  experience.    It  is  not 
so  easy  to  awaken  the  benevolent  principle 
out  of  its  sleep,  as,  when  once  awakened  in 
behalf  of  one  object,  to  excite  and  to  inter- 
est it  in  behalf  erf  another.    When  the  bar 
of  selfishness  is  broken  down,  and  the  flood- 
gates of  the  heart  are  once  opened,  the 
stream  of  beneficence  can  be  turned  into  a 
thousand  directions.    It  is  true,  that  there 
can  be  no  beneficence  without  wealth,  as 
there  can  be  no  stream  without  water.    It 
is  conceivable  that  the  opening  of  the  flood- 
gates n^  give  rise  to  no  flow,  as  the  open- 
ing of  a  poor  man's  heart  to  the  distresses 
of  those  around  him  may  give  rise  to  no  act 
of  almsgiving.  But  we  have  already  proved 
the  abundance  of  wealth.    [Sec.  6.]    It  is 
the  selfishness  of  the  inaccessible  heart 
which  forms  the  mighty  barrier,  and  if  this 
could  be  done  away,  a  thousand  fertilizing 
streams  would  issue  from  it    Now,  this  is 
what  the  Bible  Society,  in  many  instances, 
has  accomplished.    It  has   unlocked  the 
avenue  to  many  a  heart,  which  was  before 
inaccessible.    It  has  come  upon  them  with 
all  the  energy  of  a  popular  and  prevailing 
impulse.  It  nas  created  in  them  a  new  taste 
and  a  new  principle.    It  has  opened  the 
fountaui,  and  we  are  sure  that,  in  ever^  dis> 
trict  of  the  land  where  a  Bible  Association 
exists,  the  general  principle  of  benevolence 
is  more  active  and  more  expandmg  thao 
ever. 

10.  And  aAer  all,  what  is  the  best  me- 
thod of  providing  for  the  secular  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor?  Is.  it  by  labouring  tc 
meet  the  necessity  after  it  has  occurred,  or 
by  labouring  to  establish  a  principle  awl  a 
habit  which  would  go  far  to  prevent  its  ex- 
istence ?  If  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  a  noxious 
stream,  you  may  first  try  to  intercept  it  by 
throwing  across  a  barrier ;  but  in  this  way, 
you  only  spread  the  pestilential  water,  over 
a  greater  extent  of  ground,  and  when  the 
basin  is  filled,  a  stream  as  copious  as  be- 
fore is  formed  out  of  its  overflow.     The 
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most  eflectual  method,  W3re  it  possible  to 
carry  it  into  accomplishment,  would  be  to 
dry  up  the  source.    The  parallel  in  a  great 
measure  holds.    If  you  wish  to  extinguish 
poverty,  combat  with  it  in  its  first  elementa 
If  you  confine  your  beneficence  to  the  re- 
lief of  actual  poverty,  you  do  nothing.   Dry 
up,  if  possible,  the  spring  of  poverty,  for 
every   attempt  to  intercept   the  running 
stream  has  totally  failed.    The  education 
and  the  religious  principle  of  Scotland  have 
Mot  annihilated  pauperism,  but  they  have 
estrained  it  to  a  degree  tnat  is  almost  in- 
credible to  our  neighbours  bf  the  South. 
They  keep  down  the  mischief  in  its  princi- 
ple.    Thoy  impart  a  sobriety  and  a  right 
eentiment  of  independence  to  the  character 
of  our  peasantry.    They  operate  as  a  check 
upon  profligacy  and  idleness.    The  main- 
tenance of  parish  schools  is  a  burden  upon 
the  lahded  property  of  Scotland,  but  it  is  a 
cheap  defence  against  the  poor  rates,  a  bur- 
den far  heavier,  and  which  is  aggravating 
perpetually.  The  writer  of  the  paper  knows 
of  a  parish  in  Fife,  the  average  mainten- 
ance of  whose  poor  is  defrayed  by  twenty- 
four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  and  of  a  parish, 
of  the  same  population,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  the  annual  assessments  come  to 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling.  The  pre- 
ventive regimen  of  the  one  country  does 
more  than  the  positive  applications  of  the 
other.    In  England,  they  have  suffered  po- 
verty to  rise  to  all  the  virulence  of  a  form- 
ed and  obstinate  disease.    But  they  may  as 
well  think  of  arresting  the  destructive  pro- 
gress of  a  torrent  by  throwing  across  an 
embankment,  as  think  that  the  mere  posi- 
tive administration  of  relief,  will  put  a  stop 
to  the  accumulating  mischiefs  of  poverty. 

11.  The  exemption  of  Scotland  from  the 
miseries  of  pauperism  is  due  to  the  educa- 
tion which  their  people  receive  at  schools, 
and  to  the  Bible  which  their  scholarship 
gives  them  access  to.  The  man  who  8ul>- 
scribes  to  the  divine  authority  of  this  sim- 
ple saying,  "  If  any  would  not  work  nei- 
ther should  he  eat,"  possesses,  in  the  good 
treasure  of  his  own  heart,  a  far  more  eflec- 
tual security  against  the  hard^ips  of  indi- 
gence, than  the  man  who  is  trained,  by  the 
legal  provisions  of  his  country,  to  sit  in 
slotliful  dependence  upon  the  liberalities  of 
those  around  him.  It  is  easy  to  be  elo- 
quent in  the  praise  of  those  liberalities,  but 
the  truth  is,  that  they  may  be  carried  to 
the  mischievous  extent  of  forming  a  de- 
pra\  A  and  beggarly  population.  The  hun- 
gry ex  potations  of  the  poor  will  ever  keep 
pace  with  the  assessments  of  the  wealthy, 
and  their  eye  will  be  averted  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  theirown  industry,  as  theonly  right 
source  of  comfort  and  independence.  It  is 
quite  in  vain  to  think,  that  positive  relief  will 
tvet  do  away  the  wretcnedness  of  poverty. 
Carry  the  leltef  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and 


you  foster  the  diseased  principle  which  gives 
birth  to  poverty.  On  this  subject,  the  people 
of  England  feel  themselves  to  be  in  a  state 
of  almost  inextricable  helplessness,  and  they 
are  not  without  their  fears  of  some  mighty 
convulsion,  which  must  come  upon  them 
with  all  the  energy  of  a  tempest,  before 
this  devouring  mischief  can  be  swept  aytray 
from  the  face  of  their  community. 

12.  If  any  thing  can  avert  this  calamity 
from  England,  it  will  be  the  education  of 
their  peasantry,  and  this  is  a  cause  to  which 
the  Bible  Society  is  contributing  its  full 
share  of  influence.  A  zeal  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bible,  is  inseparable  from  a  zeal 
for  extending  among  the  people  the  capa- 
city of  reading  it ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  con 
ceived,  that  the  very  same  individual  can  b,e 
eager  for  the  introduction  of  this  volume 
into  our  cottages,  and  sit  inactive  under  the 
galling  reflection,  that  it  is  still  a  scaled 
book  to  many  thousands  of  the  occupiers. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  two  concerns 
are  keeping  pace  with  one  another.  The 
Bible  Society  does  not  overstep  the  simpli- 
city of  its  assigned  object :  but  the  mem- 
bers of  that  &)oiety  receive  an  impulse 
from  the  cause,  which  carries  them  to  pro- 
mote the  education  of  the  poor,  either  by 
their  individual  exertions,  or  by  giving 
their  support  to  the  Society  for*  Schools. 
The  two  Societies  move  in  concert.  Each 
contributes  an  essential  element  in  the  busi- 
ness of  enlightening  the  people.  The  one 
furnishes  tl^  book  of  knowledge,  and  the 
other  furnishes  the  key  to  it  This  division 
of  employment,  as  in  every  other  insttmce, 
facilitates  the  work,  and  renders  it  more  ef- 
fective. But  it  does  not  hinder  the  same  indi- 
vidual from  giving  his  countenance  to  both ; 
and  sure  I  am,  that  the  man  whose  feelings 
have  been  already  warmed,  and  whose  purse 
has  been  already  drawn  in  behalf  of  the  one, 
is  a  likelier  subject  for  an  application  in  behalf 
of  the  other,  than  he  whose  money  is  still  un- 
touched, but  whose  heart  is  untouched  also. 

13.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Bible 
Society  is  not  barely  defensible,  but  may  be 
plead  for  upon  that  very  ground  on  which 
its  enemies  have  raised  their  opposition  to 
it  Its  immediate  object  is  neither  to  feed 
the  hungry  nor  to  clothe  the  naked,  but  in 
every  country  under  the  benefit  of  its  ex- 
ertions, there  will  be  less  hunger  to  feed, 
and  less  nakedness  to  clothe.  It  does  not 
cure  actual  poverty,  but  it  anticipates  event- 
ful poverty.  It  aims  its  decisive  thrust  at 
the  heart  and  principle  of  the  mischief,  and 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  form  into  the 
obstinacy  of  an  inextirpable  disease,  it 
smothers  and  destroys  it  m  the  infancy  of 
Its  first  elements.  The  love  which  worketh 
no  ill  to  his  neighbour  will  not  sufler  tue 
true  Christian  to  live  in  idleness  upon  an- 
other's bounty;  and  he  will  do  as  Paul  did 
before  him,  he  will  labour  with  ids  hands 
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rather  than  be  burdensome.  Could  we  re- 
form tlie  improvident  habits  of  the  people, 
and  pour  the  healthful  infUsion  of  Scrip- 
ture principle  into  their  hearts,  it  would 
reduce  the  existing  poirerty  of  the  land  to  a 
very  humble  fraction  of  its  present  extent 
We  make  bold  to  say,  that  in  ordinary 
timis  there  is  not  one-tenth  of  the  pauper- 
ism of  England  due  to  unavoidable  misfor- 
tune. It  has  grown  out  of  a  vicious  and 
impolitic  system,  and  the  millions  which 
are  raised  every  year  have  only  served  to 
nourish  and  extend  it.  Now,  the  Bible  So- 
ciety is  a  prime  agent  in  the  work  of  coun- 
teracting this  disorder.  Its  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding carries  in  it  all  the  cheapness  and 
ail  the  superior  efficacy  of  a  preventive 
(Operation.  With  a  revenue  not  equal  to 
the  poor-rates  of  many  a  county,  it  is  do- 
ing more  even  for  the  secular  interests  of 
the  poor  than  all  the  charities  of  England 
united ;  and  while  a  palling  and  injudicious 
sympathy  is  pouring  out  its  complaints 
against  it,  it  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  charac- 
ter and  independence,  and  rearing  for  fu- 
ture days  the  spectacle  df  a  thriving,  sub- 
stantial, and  well-conditioned  peasantry. 

14.  I  have  hitherto  been  supposing,  that 
the  rich  only  are  the  givers,  but  I  now  call 
on  the  poor  to  be  sharers  in  this  work  of 
charity.    It  is  true,  that  of  these  poor  there 
are  some  who  depend  on  charity  for  their 
subsistence,  and  these  have  no  right  to  give 
what  they  receive  from  others.    And  there 
are  some  who  have  not  arrived  at  this  state 
of  dependence,  but  are  on  the  very  verge 
of  it.  Let  us  keep  back  no  part  of  the  truth 
from  them,  "If  any  provide  not  for  his 
own,  and  specially  for  those  of  his  own 
hDuse,  he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is 
worse  than  an  infidel."    There  are  others 
again,  and  these  I  apprehend  form  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class  of  society,  who 
can  maintain  themselves  in  humble,  but 
honest  independence,  who  can  spare  a  little 
and  not  feel  it,  who  can  do  what  Paul  ad- 
vises,'^ lay  aside  their  penny  a  week  as  God 
hath  prospered  them,  who  can  share  that 
blessedness  which  the  Saviour  spoke  of 
when  he  said,  It  was  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive ;  who,  though  they  cannot 
equal  their  rich  neighbours  in  the  amount 
of  their  donation,  can  bestow  their  some- 
thing, and  can,  at  all  events,  carry  in  their 
bosom  a  heart  as  warm  to  the  cause,  and 
call  down  as  precious  a  blessing  from  the 
God  who  witnesses  it.    The  Bible  Society 
is  opposed  on  the  ground  of  its  diverting  a 
portion  of  relief  from  the  secular  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor,  even  when  the  rich  only 
are  called  upon  to  support  it.     When  the 
a]»plication   for  support  is  brougiit  down 
to  the  poor  themselves,  and  instead  of  the 
recipients,  it  is  proposed  to  make  them  the 
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dispensers  of  charity,  we  may  lay  our  ■» 
count  with  the  oppocntlon  being  stOl  biore 
clamorous.--- We  tmdertalte  to  prove,  lha« 
this  opposition  is  founded  on  a  fallacy,  and 
that,  by  interesting  the  great  mass  of  a  pa* 
rish  in  the  BiMe  Society,  and  assembKng 
them  into  a  penny  association  for  the  sup- 
port of  it,  yon  raise  a  defence  against  die 
extension  of  pauperism. 
'•  15.  We  feel  a  difficulty  in  this  undcftak- 
mg,  not  from  any  uncertainty  which  hangi 
o\'er  the  principle,  but  from  the  difficttUy  of 
bringing  forward  a  plain  and  popular  exhi- 
bition of  it.  However  familiar  the  princi- 
ple may  be  to  ^  student  of  political  science, 
It  carries  in  it  an  air  of  paradox  to  the  mul- 
titude, and  it  were  well  if  this  *ir  of  paradox 
were  the  only  obstacle  to  its  reception.  But 
to  the  children  of  poesy  and  fine  sentiment, 
the  prmciple  in  question  carries  in  it  an  air 
of  barbarity  also,  and  all  the  rigour  of  a  pore 
and  impregnable  argument  has  not  been 
able  to  protect  the  conclusions  of  Malthus 
from  their  clamorous  indignation.  There  if 
a  kind  of  hurrying  sensibility  about  them 
which  allows  neither  time  nor  temper  for 
listening  to  any  calculation  im  the  subject 
arid  there  is  not  a  riiore  striking  ranity 
nndei-  the  sun,  than  that  the  substantial  in- 
terests of  the  poor  have  suffered  less  from 
the  malignant  and  the  unfeeling,  than  from 
those  who  give  without  wisdom,  and  who 
feel  without  consideration ; 

Blcsscxi  Is  he  that  tnsely  doth 
The  popr  man's  cas^  connder. 

16.  Let  me  put  the  case  of  two  parishea, 
in  the  one  of  which  there  is  a  known  and 
public  endowment,  out  of  which  an  annual 
sum  is  fiu-nished  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  that  in  the  other  there  is  no  such 
endowment.    At  the  butset,  the  poor  of  the 
first  parish  may  be  kept  in  greater  comfort 
than  the  poor  of  the  second ;  but  it  is  (he 
lesson  of  all  experience,  that  no  annual  sura, 
however  great,  will  be  able  to  keep  them 
permanently  in  greater  comfort.   The  cer- 
tain effect  of  an  established  provision  for  the 
poor  is  a  relaxation  of  their  economical 
habits,  aiid  an  increased  number  of  improvi- 
dent marriages.    When  their  claim  to  a 
provision  is  known,  that  claim  is  always 
counted  upon,  and  it  were  well,  if  to  l!atter 
their  natural  indolence,  they  did  not  carry 
the  calculation  beyond  the  aetual  benefi 
they  can  ever  receive.  But  this  is  what  the} 
always  do.  When  a  public  charity  is  known 
and  counted  upon,  the  relaxation  of  fhigal 
and  provident  habits  is  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, as  not  orfly  to  absorb  the  whole  produce 
of  the  charity,  but  to  leave  new  wants  unpro- 
vided for,  and  the  effect  of  the  benevolent  in 
stitution  is  just  to  create  a  population  more 
wretched  and  more  clamorous  fhan  ever. 

17.  In  the  second  parish,  the  economical 
habits  of  the  people  are  kept  unimpaired. 
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Bnd  Jim  becaaae  their  economy  is  forced  to 
take  a  .ligher  aim,  and  to  persevere  in  it. 
The  aim  of  the  first  people  is  to  provide  for 
themselves  a  part  of  their  matotenanoe : 
Tbe  aim  of  the  seojpd  people  is  to  provide 
Ibr  themselves  their  whole  maintenance. 
We  do  not  deny,  that  even  anMing  the  latler 
we  will  meet  with  distress  and  poveorty^  just 
Bilch  distress  and  such  poverty  as  are  io  be 
found  in  the  average  of  Scottish  parishes. 
This  finds  its  alleviation  in  private  benevo- 
ence.    To  alleviate  poverty  is  all  that  can 
ne  done  for  it;  to  extingnish  it,  we  fear  is 
hopeless.   Sure  we  are,  thai  the  kncrwn  and 
regular  provisions  of  England  will  never 
extinguish  it,  and  that,  in  respect  of  the 
poor  themselves,  the  second  parish  is  under 
a  better  system  than  the  first.    The  poor- 
rates  are  liable  to  many  exeeptions,  but  there 
is  none  of  them  more  decisive  with  him 
who  cares  for  the  eternity  of  the  poor,  than 
the  temptation  they  hold  out  to  positive 
guilt,  the  guilt  of  not  working  with  thehr 
own  hands,  and  so  becoming  burdensome 
to  others.* 

18.  Let  us  conceive  a  political  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  that 
the  public  chanty  of  the  first  parish  fell 
among  the  rain  of  other  institutiona  Then 
its  malignant  influence  would  be  felt  in 
all  its  extent ;  and  it  would  be  seen,  that  it, 
in  fact,  had  impoverished  those  whom  it 
professed  to  sustain,  that  it  had  stript  them 
of  a  possession  far  more  valuable  than  all 
(t  had  ever  given,  that  it  had  stripped  them 
of  industrious  habits,  and  left  those  whom 
its  influence  never  reached,  wealthier  in  the 
resources  of  their  own  superior  industry, 
than  the  artificial  provisions  of  an  unwise 
and  meddling  benevolence  could  ever  make 
them. 

19.  The  comparison  between  these  two 
parishes  paves  the  way  for  another  compart^ 
son.  Let  me  now  put  the  case  of  ct  third 
parish,  where  a  Bible  Association  is  insti- 
tuted, and  where  the  simple  regulation  of  a 

.  penny  a  week,  throws  it  open  to  the  bulk 
of  tlie  people.  What  eflfeet  has  this  v^pwn 
their  economical  habtts?  It  Just  throws 
them  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  th?iA^ 
lessness  which  prevails  in  the  firrt  parish, 
and  leads  them  to  strike  a  higher  aim  in 
the  way  of  economy  than  the  people  of  the 
second.  The  general  aim  of  economy  in 
humble  life,  is  to  keep  even  with 'the  world; 
but  it  is  known  to  every  man  at  all  famiUar 
with  that  class  of  •societ]^,  that  the  gveat 
majority  may  strike  their  aim  a  little  higher, 
and  in  point  of  fact,  have  it  in  their  power 
to  redeem  an  annual  -sum  fW>m  the  mere 
sifnanderings  of  mismanagement  and  care- 
essness.  llie. unwise  provisions  in  the  pa- 
fish  have  had  the  effect  of  sinking  the  in- 
line of  the  poor  below  their  habits  of 

♦  Acts  XX.  35.  1  Tim.  v.  a 


expenditure,  and  they  are  brought,  perma 
nently  and  irrecoverably  broi^t  intc  t 
state,  of  pauperism.  In  the  second  paridh. 
the  inoome,  generally  speaking,  is  even  with 
the  habits  of  expend iture.  I n  the  thi rd,  the 
income  is  above  the  habits  of  expenditure. 
md  above  it  by  the  annual  sum  contrlbutea 
t(>the  Bible  Society.  Tlie  circumstance  of 
being  members  to  such  a  Society,  throws 
them  at  a  greater  distance  from  pauperism 
than  if  they  had  not  been  members  of  it. ' 

20.  The  effect  on  the  economical  habits 
of  the  people  would  just  be  the  same  in 
whatever  way  the  stated  annua]  sum  was 
obtained  from  them,  even  though  a  com- 
pilsory'tax  were  the  instrument  of  raising 
It*  This  assimilation  of  our  plan  to  a  tax 
may  give  rise  to  a  world  of  impetuous  de- 
clamation, but  let  it  ever  be  remembered^ 
thai  the  institution  of  a  Bible  Society  gives 
you  the  whole  benefit  of  siich  a  tax  without 
its  odionsness.  It  brings  up  their  economy 
to  a  higher  pitch,  but  it  does  so,  not  in  the 
way  which  they  resist,  hut  in  the  way  which 
they  choose.  The  single  circumstance  of 
its  being  a  wluntary  act,  forms  the  defence 
and  the  answer  to  all  the  clamours  of  an 
afiiM!ted  sympathy.  You  take  from  the  poor. 
No!  they  give;  You  take  beyond  their  abil- 
ity. Of  this  they  are  the  best  judges.  You 
abridge  their  comforts.  No !  there  is  a  com- 
fort in  the  exercise  of  charity ;  there  is  a 
comfort  in  the  act  of  lending  a  hand  to  a 
noble  enterprise;  there  is  a  comfort  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  progress;  there  is  a 
comfort  in  rendering  a  service  to  a  friend, 
and  when  that  friend  is  the  Saviour,  and 
that  service  the  circulation  of  the  message 
he  left  behind  him,  it  is  a  comfort  which 
many  of  the  poor  are  ambitious  to  share  in. 
Leave  them  to  judge  of  their  comfort,  and 
if  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  give  their  penny 
a  week  to  a  Bible  Society,  it  just  speaks 
them  to  have  more  comfort  in  this  way  of 
spending  it  than  in  any  other  tvhich  occurs 
to  them. 

21:  Perhaps  it  does  not  occur  to  those 
iViends  of  the  poor  while  they  are  sitting  in 
judgment  on  tneir  circumstances  and  feel- 
ingS)  how  unjustly  and  how  unworthily 
they  think  of  them.  They  do  not  conceive 
how  truth  and  benevolence  can  be  at  all 
objects  Co  them,  and  suppose,  that  afler  they 
have  got  the  meat  to  feed,  the  house  to 
shelter,  the  rainient  to  cover  them,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  they  will  bestow  a»penny 
QpiOn.  They  may  not  be  able  to  express 
their  filings  on  a  suspicion  so  ungenero.us, 
but  I  shall  do  it  for  them ',  <'  We  have  souls 
as  well  as  you,  and  precious  to  our  hearts 
is  the  Saviour  who  died  for  them.  It  is  true 

*  I  must  here  suppose  the  mim  to  lie  a  stated 
one,  and  a  feeling  of  security  on  tlic  part  of  the 
people,  that  the  tax  shall  not  be  pubject  to  varia- 
tion at  the  caprice  of  an  arbitrary  gcivenmient 
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we  have  our  distresses,  but  these  have  bound 
us  more  firmly  to  our  Bibles,  and  it  is  the 
tiasire  of  our  hearts,  that  a  gift  so  precious, 
should  be  sent  to  the  poor  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  word  of  God  is  our  hope  and  our 
rejoicing ;  we  desire  that  it  may  be  theirs 
also,  that  the  wandering  savage  may  know 
it  and  be  glad,  and  the  poor  negro,  under 
the  lash  of  his  master,  may  be  told  of  a 
Master  in  heaven  who  is  full  of  pity,  and 
full  of  kindness.  Do  you  think  that  sym- 
pathy for  such  as  these  is  your  peculiJEU*  at- 
tribute? Know  that  our  hearts  are  made 
of  the  same  materials  wiih  your  own,  that 
we  cau  feel  as  well  as  you,  and  out  of  the 
earnings  of  a  hard  and  honest  industry,  we 
shall  give  an  offering  to  the  cause;  nor  shall 
we  cease  our  exertions  till-  the  message  of 
salvation  be  carried  round  the  globe,  and 
made  known  to  the  countless  millions  who 
live  in  guilt,  and  who  die  in  darkness." 

22.  And  here  it  is  obvious  that  a  superior 
habit  of  economy  is  not  the  only  defence 
•which  the  Bible  Society  raises  against  pau- 
perism. The  smallness  of  the  sum  contri- 
buted may  give  a  littleness  to  this  argu- 
ment, but  not,  let  it  be  remembered,  without 
giving  an  equal  littleness  to  the  objection 
of  those  who  declaim  against  the  institution, 
on  the  ground  of  its  oppressiveness  to  the 
poor  contributors.  The  great  defence  which 
such  a  Society  establishes  against  pauper- 
ism, is  the  superior  tone  of  dignity  and  in- 
dependence which  it  imparts  to  the  charac- 
ter of  him  who  supports  it.  He  stands  on 
the  high  ground  of  being  a  dispenser  of 
charity;  and  before  he  can  submit  to  be- 
come a  recipient  of  charity,  he  must  let 
himself  farther  down  than  a  poor  man  in 
ordinary  circumstances.  To  him  the  transi- 
tion will  be  more  violent,  and  the  value  of 
this  principle  will  be  acknowledged  by  all 
Who  perceive  that  it  is  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  poor  man  to  become  a  pauper, 
which  forms  the  mighty  barrier  against  the 
extension  of  pauperism.  A  man  by  becom- 
ing the  member  of  a  benevolent  association, 

Euts  himself  into  the  situation  of  a  giver. 
[e  stands  at  a  greater  distance  than  Mfore 
from  the  situation  of  a  receiver.  He  has  a 
wider  interval  to  traverse  before  he  can 
reach  this  point.  He  will  feel  it  a  greater 
degradation,  and  to  save  himself  from  it, 
he  will  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  frugality 
and  exertion.  The  idea  of  restraining  pau- 
perisnu  by  external  administrations,  seems 
now  to  be  generally  abandoned.  But  could 
we  thus  enter  into,  the  hearts  of  the  poor, 
we  could  ^et  in  at  the  root  of  the  mischief, 
and  by  fixmg  tliere  a  habit  of  economy  and 
independence,  more  would  be  done  for 
them,  than  by  all  the  liberalities  of  all  the 
opulent. 

23.  In  those  districts  of  Scotland  where 
poor-rates  are  unknown,  the  descending 
tt venue  which  leads  to  pauperism  is  power- 


fully guarded  oy  the  st:gma  whidi  attaebei 
to  it.  Remove  this  stigma,  and  cjur  cottagei^ 
now  rich  in  the  possession  of  contentment 
and  industry,  would  resign  their  habits,  and 
crowd  into  the  avenue  by  thousands.  The 
shame  of  descending,  is  the  powerful  stimu- 
lus which  urges  them  to  contest  it  manfully 
with  the  difficulties  of  their  situation,  and 
which  bears  them  through  in  all  the  pride 
of  honest  independence.  Talk  of  this  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  and  it  sounds  in 
their  ears  like  an  Arcadian  story.  But  there 
is  not  a  clergyman  among  us  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  operation  of  the  principle  in 
all  its  fineness,  and  in  all  its  moral  delicacy, 
and  surely  a  testimony  is  due  to  those  vil- 
lage heroes  who  so  nobly  struggle  with  the 
difficulties  of  pauperism,  that  they  may  shun 
and  sunnount  its  degradation. 

24.  A  Bible  Association  gives  additional 
vigour  and.  buoyancy  to  this  elevated  prio- 
ciple.  The  trir!e  which  it  exacts  from  its 
contributor  is  in. truth  never  missed  by  him, 
but  it  puts  him  in  the  high  attitude  of  a 
^iver,  and  every  feeling  which  it  inspires, 
IS  on  the  side  of  independence  and  delicacy. 
Go  over  each  of  these  feelings  separately, 
and  you  find  that  they  are  aU  fitted  to  for- 
tify his  dislike  at  the  shame  and  dependence 
of  pauperism.  There  is  a  consciousness  of 
importance  which  unavoidably  attaches  to 
the  share  he  has  taken  in  the  support  and 
direction  of  a  public  chafity.  There  is  the 
expanding  efi^t  of  the  information  which 
comes  to  him  through  the  medium  of  the  cir- 
culated reports,  which  lays  before  him  the 
mighty  progress  of  an  institution  reaching  to 
all  countries,  and  embracing  in  its  ample 
grasp,  the  men  of  all  latitudes  and  all  lan- 
guages, which  deeply  interests  him  in  the  ob- 
ject, and  perpetuates  his  desire  of  promoting 
it  A  man  with  his  heart  so  occupied,  and  his 
attention  so  directed,  is  not  capable  of  a  vo- 
luntary descent  to  pauperism.  He  has  in  lact 
become  a  more  cultivated  and  intellectual 
being  than  formerly.  His  mind  gathers  an 
enlargement  from  the  wide  and  animating 
contemplations  which  are  set  before  him, 
and  we  appeal  to  the  reflection  of  every 
reader,  if  such  a  man  will  descend  as  rea- 
dily to  a  dependence  on  the  charity  ol 
others,  as  he  whose  mind  is  void  of  informal 
tion,  and  whose  feeUngs  are  void  of  dignity. 

25.  In  such  associations,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  meet  together.  They  share  in  one  ob- 
ject, and  are  united  by  the  sympathy  of 
one  feeling  and  of  one  interest  We  have  not 
to  look  far  into  human  nature  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  happ^  and  the  harmonizing 
iniluence  which  tnis  must  have  upon  so- 
ciety, and  how,  in  the  glow  of  one  common 
cordiality,  all  asperity  and  discontent  must 
give  way  to  the  kindlier  principles  of  oui 
nature.  The  days  have  been,  when  the  ver^ 
name  of  an  association  carried  terror  aiic 
suspicion  dong  with  it — In  a  Bible  Aaso 
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Qiation  there  is  j»,  Viing  which  our  rulers 
aeed  to  be  afraiil  'jS,  and  they  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  the  moral  influence  of  such  in* 
stitutions  is  all  on  the  side  of  peace  and 
loyalty.  But  to  confine  myself  to  the  pre- 
sent  argu  raent.  Who  does  not  see  that  they 
exalt  the  general  tone  and  character  of.our 
people,  that  the^  bring  them  nearer  to  the 
dignity  of  superior  and  cultivated  life^  and 
that  therefore,  though  their  direct  aim  is 
not  to  mitigate  poverty,  they  go  a  certain 
way  to  dry  up  the  most  abundant  of  its 
sources. 

26.  liCt  me  add,  that  the  direct  influence 
of  the  Bible  principles  is  inseparable  from 
a  zeal  for  the  circulatiofh  of  the  Bible.    It 
is  not  to  be   conceived,  that  anxiety  for 
sending  it  to  others  can  exist,  while  there  is 
no  reverence  for  it  among  ourselves,  and 
we  appeal  to  those  districts  where  such  as- 
sociations have  been  formed,  if  a  more  visi- 
ble attention  to  the  Bible,  and  a  more  se- 
rious impression  of  its  authority,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  them.    Now,  the  lessons 
of  this  Bible  are  all  on  the  side  of  industry. 
They  tell  us  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  and  that  therefore,  a  man 
who,  by  his   own   voluntary  idleness,  is 
brought  under  the  necessity  of  receiving, 
has  disinherited  himself  of  a  blessing.   The 
poor  must  have  bread,  but  the  Bible  com- 
mands and  exhorts,  that  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  bread  should  be  their  oum,  and 
that  all  who  are  able  should  make  it  their 
own  by  working  for  it.*    No  precept  can 
be  devised  which  bears  more  directly  on  the 
source  of  pauperism.    The  minister  who, 
in  his  faithful  exposition  of  the  Bible,  urged 
this  precept  successfully  upon  his  people, 
would  do  much  to  extinguish  pauperism 
among  them.    It  is  true  that  he  does  not 
always  urge  successfully ;  but  surely  if  suc- 
cess is  to  be  more  looked  for  in  one  quarter 
than  in  another,  it  is  among  the  pious  and 
Intelligent  peasantry  whom  he  has  assem- 
bled around  him,  whom  he  has  formed  into 
a  little  society  for  the  circulation  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  whose  feelings  he  has  interested 
In  this  purest  and  worthiest  of  causes. 

27.  Nor  is  the  operation  of  this  principle 
eonfined  to  the  actual  contributor.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  beautifully 
exemplified  even  among  those  who,  unable 
to  give  their  penny  a  week,  either  stand  on 
Che  very  verge  of  pauperism,  or  have  |foi 
within  its  limits.  They  are  unable  to  give 
any  thing  of  their  own,  but  they  may  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  forego  the  wonted 
allowance  which  they  received  from  ano- 
ther, or  a  part  of  it.  The  refusals  of  the 
poor  to  take  an  offered  charity,  or  the 
whole  amount  of  the  offer,  are  quite  familiar 
to  a  Scottish  clergyman ;  and  the  plea  on 
which  they  set  the  refusal,  that  it  would  be 
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taking  from  others  who  are  even  needier 
than  they,  entitles  them,  when  honestly  ad« 
ranced,  to  all  the  praise  of  beuevolenca 
A  spirit  of  pious  attachment  to  the  Bible 
would  prompt  a  refusal  of  the  same  kina 
Yon  have  other  and  higher  claims  upon 
you ;  you  have  the  spiritual  necessities  of 
the  world  to  provide  for,  and  that  you  may 
be  the  more  able  to  make  the  provision) 
leave  me  to  the  frugality  of  my  own  ma- 
nagement. In  this  way  the  principle  de* 
scends,  and  carries  its  healthful  influence 
into  the  very  regions  of  pauperism.  It  is 
the  only  principle  competent  to  its  extirpa- 
tion. The  obvious  expedient  of  a  positive 
supply  to  meet  the  wants  of  existing  pover 
ty,  has  failed,  and  the  poor-rates  of  Eng 
land  will  ever  be  a  standing  testimony  to 
the  utter  ineflUciency  of  this  expedient, 
which,  instead  of  killing  the  disease,  has 
rooted  and  confirmed  it.  Try  the  other 
expedient  then.  The  remedy  against  the 
extension  of  pauperism  dues  not  lie  in  the 
liberalities  of  the  rich.  It  lies  in  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  the  poor.  Plant  in  their  bo- 
soms a  principle  of  independence.  Give  a 
higher  tone  of  delicacy  to  their  characters. 
Teach  them  to  recoil  from  pauperism  as  a 
degradation.  The  degradation  may,  at 
times,  be  unavoidable ;  but  the  thing  which 
gives  such  an  alarming  extent  to  the  mis- 
chief^ is  the  debasing  influence  of  poor-rates, 
wheireby,  in  the  vast  majority  c»f  instances, 
the  degradation  is  voluntary.  But  if  there 
be  an  exalting  influence  in  Bible  Assccia* 
tions  to  counteract  this,  if  they  foster  a  right 
spirit  of  importance;  above  all,  if  they  se* 
cure  a  readier  submission  to  the  lessons  of 
the  volume  which  they  are  designed  to  cir- 
culate, who  does  not  see,  that,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  multiplied  and  extended  over 
the  face  of  the  country,  they  carry  along 
with  them  the  roost  eflectual  regimen  for 
preventing  the  extension  of  poverty. 

26.  And  here  it  may  be  asked,  if  it  be  at 
all  likely  that  these  Associations  will  ex- 
tend to  such  a  degree  as  to  have  a  sensible 
influence  upon  the  habits  of  the  country  1 
Nothing  more  likely.  A  single  individual 
of  influence  in  each  parish,  would  make  the 
^rstem  univeml.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is 
making  progress  every  month,  and  such  is 
the  wondcvrful  spirit  of  exertion  which  is 
now  abroad,  that  in  a  few  years  every  little 
district  of  the  land  may  become  the  seat  of  a 
Bible  Society.  We  are  now  upon  the  dawn 
of  .very  high  anticipations;  and  the  whole* 
some  effect  upon  the  habits  and  principles 
of  the  people  at  home,  is  not  the  least  of 
them.  That  part  of  the  controversy  which 
relatefk  to  the  direct  merits  of  the  Bible  So* 
ciety  may  be  looked  upon  as  already  ex* 
hausted  ;*  and  could  the  objection,  founded 


*  Sae  Dealtry'i  pwnphleta.     Letter  from  ths 
late  Dr.  Munay,  profcnor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Uni 
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m  its  interference  with  the  relief  of  Che  poor, 
\fe  annihilated,  or  still  more,  eould  it  be  con* 
f  erted  into  a  pos  tive  argoment  in  its  behalf, 
we  are  not  ai^dre  of  a  single  remaining 
plea,  upon  which  a  rational  or  beaevolent 
man  can  refuse  his  concurrence  to  it  > 
29.  And  the  plea  of  conceived  injury  to  the 
poor  disserves  to  be  attended  to;  It  wears 
an  amiable  complexion,  and  we  believe,  that 
in  some  instances,  a  feal  sympathy  with 
their  distresses,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it  Let 
sympathy  be  guided  by  consideration,  it 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  hail  benevo- 
lence in  all  its  forms ;  but  when  a  plan  is 
started  for  the  relief  of  Ihe  destitute,  is* he 
to  De  the  victim  of  a  popular  and  sentimen- 
td  indignation,  becdnse  he  ventures  to  take 
Up  the  question  whether  the  plan  be  really 
an  effective  one?  We  know  that  in  various 
towns  of  Scotland  you  meet  with  two  dis- 
tinct Penny  Societies,  one  a  Bible  Associa- 
tion, the  other  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  should  ever 
be  any  jealousy  between  them,  but  we  be-» 
lleve,  that  agreeably  to  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  it  Mill  often  be  found  that  the 
one  suggested  the  other,  and  that  the  sup- 
IX>rters  of  the  former,  are  the  most  zealous, 
And  active,  and  useful  friends  of  the  latter. 
We  cannot  however,  suppress  the  fact,  that 
there  is  now  a  growing  apprehension' lest 
the  growth  of  the  latter  Societies  should 
break  down  the  delicacies  of  the  lower  or- 
der?, and  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent 
introduction  of  poor-rates. '  There  is  a 
pretty  general  impression,  that  the  system 
mny  be  carried  too  far,  and  the  uncertainty 
sis  to  the  precise  limit  has  given  the  feeling 
to  many  who  have  embarked  with  enthu- 
siasm, that  they  are  now  engaged  in  a  tick- 
lish and  questionable  undertaking.  I  do 
not  attempt  either  to  confirm  or  to  refute 
this  impression,  but  I  count  it  a  piece  of 
jusfice  to  the  associations  I  am  pleading 
for,  to  asscrt^that  they  Stand  oompletelv 
free  of  eveiy  such  exception.  The  Bible 
Society  is  making  steady  advances  towards 
the  attainment  of  its  object,  and  the  mire 
effect  of  multiplying  its  subscribers  istocon- 
duct  it  in  a  shorter  time  to  the  end  of  Hs  la^ 
bonrs.  A  Society  for  the  relief  of  tempo- 
ral necessities  is  grasping  at  an  object  tnat 
is  completely  unattainable,  and  the  mischief 
is,  that  the  more  known,  and  the  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  more  able  it  becomes,  it  is 
Sure  to  be  more  counted  on,  and  at  last,  to 
create  more  poverty  than  it  provides  for. 
The  Bible  Society  aims  at  making  every 

tvfrity  of  Cdinburgfaf  to  Dr.  Clittles  Stuart 
Btei  nkoff '8  Tour  on  the  Continent  Edisbuigh 
Aeview,  toL  xix.  p.  39;  and  above  ail,  the  reports 
and  summaries  of  the  inntitution  itself^  where  you 
will  meet  with  a  cloud  of  testimonies  from  Mora- 
vians, MiHsionarics,  Rontan  Catholics,  the  Litrrati 
of  our  chief  European  towns,  and  men  of  piety 
ind  public  spirit  in  all  quarte^'a  of  the  world. 


land  a  lund  of  Bibies,  and  this  aim  it  wili  ac 
com  plish  after  tt  has  translated  tlie  ItiUa 
into  all  faiftguagesj'and  distributed  a  sample 
large  enough  to  create  a  native  and  univer 
sal  demand  for  them;*  After  the  people  of 
the  world  have  acqnh-ed  snch  a  taste  ibrth« 
Bible,  and  snc^  a  sense  of  its  value  as  to  pur« 
chsseh  for  themselves,  the  Society  termi- 
nates  its  rareer,  and  instead  of  the  corrup- 
lions  and  atnises  which  other  charities  scat- 
lerln  their  way,  it  leaves  the  poor  to  whom 
it  gsves^  more  enlightened,  and  the  pom 
from  whom  it  takes,  more  elevated  than  it 
found  them. 

"80.  *  Ch»rity,'  says  Shakspeare,  •  is  twice 
blest  f t  blesseB  mm  who  gives,  and  hira 
who  takes.'  This  is  hr  from  being  univer- 
sally true.  There  is  a  blessing  annexed  to 
the  heart  which  deviscth  liberal  things. 
Perhaps  the  founder  of  the  English  poor- 
rates  acquired  this  blessing,  but  the  mdo- 
Icnce  and  depravity  which  they  have  been 
the  histruments  of  spreading  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  are  incalculable.  If  we 
wish  to  see  the  assertion  of  the  poet  realised 
in'  its  ftiU  extent,  go  to  such  a  charity  as  wr 
are  now  pl^ding  for,  where  the  very  exer- 
cise of  giving  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  in- 
struction received  on  the  other,  have  the 
effect  of  narrowing  the  limits  of  pavperisoL 
by  creating  a  more  virtuous  and  dignified 
population. 

31.  There  is  poverty  to  be  met  with  in 
every  land,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  it  is  due  to  unavoid- 
able misfortune.  But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  in 
those  countries  where  there  is  a  known  and 
established  provision  for  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  poverty 
which  exists  in  them  is  due  to  the  debasing 
influence  of  a  public  charity  on  the  habits 
of  the  people.  The  institution  we  are 
pleading  for,  counteracts  this  influence.  It 
does  not  annihilate  aU  poverty,  but  it  tends 
to^annihilate  the  greater  part  of  h.  It  ar- 
rests the  progress  of  the  many  who  were 
making  a  voluntary  descent  to  pauperisn*, 
and  it  leaves  none  to  be  provided  for  but 
the  few  who  have  honestly  struggled  against 
their  distresses,  and  have  struggled  in  rain. 
82.  And  how  shall  they  be  provided  for  ? 
You  may  erect  a  public  Institution.  This, 
in  (act,  IS  ttie  same  with  erecting  a  signal 
of  invitation,  and  the  voluntary  and  self- 
created  poor  >vill  rush  in,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  modest  and  unobtrusive  poor  who 
are  the  genuine  objects  of  charity.  This  is 
the  never  failing  mischief  of  a  known  and 
establi^ed  provision,t  and  it  has  been  sadly 

*  But  this  native  demand  never  will  be  created 
without  the  exeition  of  Missionark's,  and  thi 
above  reasoning  applies,  in  its  mo^  imfiortant 
parts,  to  Missionary  Asw^iatioiis    See  Appendix 

i  We  must  here  Acept  all  those  uij^uutioiuv 
the  object  of  whicn  is  to  proade  for  invoiuntar} 
distress,  such  as  hospitals,  and  dispensariea^  ana 
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^fXeinplifled  b  i  Ehglaftd.    The  only  method 
of  doing  away  the  mischief  i«  to  confide 
the  relief  of  the  poor  to  individual  benevo- 
lence.    This  draws  no  dependence  along 
with  it.     It  is  not  counted  upon  like  a  pub- 
lie  and  prockimed  charitVi    It  brings  the 
.claims  of  the  pom*  tinder  the  diaeriminatiiig 
,  eye  of  a  neighbour,  whb'^ill^make  a  differ* 
ence  between  a  cdseof  gennihe  helplessness, 
and  a  case  of  idleness  o^  miscorrdttct  ^  It 
turns  the  tide  of  benevolence  into  its  true 
channel,  and  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  un- 
der its  operation,  the  poverty  of  misfortune 
*  18  better  seen  to,  and  the  poverty  of  im- 
providence and  -  guilt  is  more  efleetually 
prevented. 

33.  My  concluding  observation  then  is, 
that  the  extension  of  Bible  Societies,  while 
it  counteracts,  in  various  directions,  the 
mischief  of  poor-rates,  augments  that  prin- 
ciple of  individual  benevolence  which  is  the 
best  sul)stitute  for,  poor-rates;  Yoa  add '  to 
the  stock  of  individual  benevolence;  by  add^ 
ing  to  thf  number  of  benevolent  individtials^ 
and  this  is  the  genuine  effect  of  a  Bible  As* 


Boeiation.  Or,  you  add  to  the  stock  of  in 
dividual  benevolence  in  a  country,  by  add- 
ing to  the  intensity  of  the  benevolent  prin- 
ciple, and  this  is  the  undoubted  teodency 
or  a  Bible  Association.*  And  what  is  of 
mighty  importance  in  this  argument,  a  Di- 
bie  Association  not  only  a  wakens,  the  be- 
nevolent principle,  but  it  enlightens  it.  It 
estabtishes  an  intercourse  between  the  va- 
rious orders  of  society,  and  on  no  former 
occasion  in  the  hislorj'^  of  this  country,  have 
the  rich  and  the  poor  come  so  often  to- 
gether upon  a  footing  of  good  will.  The 
kindly  influence  of  this  is  incalculable.  It 
brings  the  fpoor  under  the  eye  of  tiieir  richer 
neighbours.  The  visits  and  Inquiries  con* 
nected  with  the  objects  #f  the  Bible  Society, 
bring  them  into  contact  with  one  another. 
The  rich  come  to  be  more  skilled  in  the 
wants  and  difficulties  of  the  poor,  and  bv 
entering  their  houses,  and  j^)ining  .\^h 
tltera  in  conversation,  tliey  not  only  acqwe 
a  benevoienoe  towards  them,  but  they  ga- 
ther thM  knowledge  which  is  so  essential 
to  guide  and  enlighten  their  benevolence 
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It  is  evident,  that  the  abnve  leaaoning  applies, 
in  its  chief  parts,  to  benevolent  Associations,  in- 
stituted for  any  other  religious  purpose.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  restrict  the  argument  to  the  case 
of  Bible  Associations.  I  should  be  sorry  if  the 
Bible  Society  were  to  enfipross  the  religious  benevo> 
lence  of  the  public,  and  if,  in  the  multiplication 
of  its  auxiliaries  over  the  face  of  the  country,  it 
were  to  occupy  the  whole  ground,  and  leave  no 
room  for  the  great  and  important  claims  of  other 
institutions. 

Of  this  I  conceive  that  there  is  little  danger. 
The  revenue  of  each  of  these  Societies  is  founded 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  and  what  is  vcrfun- 
tary  may  be  withdrawn  or  transferred  to  other  ol>* 
jects.  1  may  ^ve  both  to  a  Bible  and  a  Mission- 
ary Society,  or  if  I  can  only  afford  to  give  to  one, 
I  may  select  either,  according  to  my  im]>ression  of 
their  respective  claims.  In  this  way  a  vigilant  and 
discerning  public  will  suit  its  benevolence  to  the 
urgency  of  the  case,  and  it  is  evident,  that  each 
institution  can  employ  the  same  methods  for  ob- 
tainincr  patronage  and  support  Each  can,  and 
does  brin^  forward  a  yearly  statement  of  its  claims 
and  necesshies.  Each  has  the  same  access  to  the 
public  through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit  or  the 
press.  Elach  can  send  its  advocates  over  the  fiice 
of  the  country,  and  every  individual,  forming  his 

asylums  for  the  lunatic  or  the  blind.  A  man  may 
resign  himself  to  idleness,  and  become  wilfully  poor, 
that  he  may  eat  of  the  public  bread,  but  he  will 
not  become  wilfuUy  sick  or  maimed  that  be  niay 
receive  medicines  from  a  dbpensaiy,  or  undergo 
ir  operation  in  a  hospitaL 


own  estimate  of  their  respective  daims^  will  ap- 
portion his  benevolence  accordingly. 

Now  what  is  done  by  an  individual,  may  be 
done  by  every  such  Association  as  I  am  now 
pleading  for.  Its  members  may  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  various  schemes  of  utihty  which  are  now 
in  operation,  and  thouffh  originally  formed  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Society,  it  may  keep  itself 
open  to  other  calls,  and  occasionally  give  of  its' 
funds  to  Missionaries,  or  Moraviane^  or  the  So- 
ciety for  Gaetic  Schools,  or  the  African  Institu- 
tion, or  to  the  Jevrish,  and  Baptist,  and  Hibernian, 
and  Lancasterian  Societies. 

In  point  of  &ct,  the  subordinate  Associations 
of  the  country  are  tending  towards  this  arrange- 
ment, and  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  arrangement  It 
carries  in  it  a  most  salutary  control  over  all  these 
various  institutions,  each  labouring  to  maintain 
itself  in  reputation  with  the  public,  and  to  secure 
Che  countenance  of  this  ffreat  Patron.  Indolence 
and  corruption  may  lay  hold  of  an  endowed  cha- 
rity, but  when  the  charity  depends  upon  public 
favourj  a  few  glaring  examples  of  mismanagement 
would  annihimte  it 

During  a  few  of  the  first  years  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  members  of  other  Societies  were  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  extension  of  it^  popularity,  and  ex- 
pressed their  fears  lest  it  should  en^oss  all  the* 
attention  and  benevolence  of  the  religious  public. 
But  the  reverse  has  happened,  and  a  prmciple 
made  use  of  in  the  body  of  this  pamphlet  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this  matter.  [Sec 
9.J  The  Bible  Society  has  drawn  a  great  yearly 
sum  of  money  from  the  public,  and  the  first  im- 
pression was,  that  it  would  exhaust  the  fund  fo^ 
religious  charities.    But  while  it  drew  money  from 
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the  hand,  it  lent  a  fresh  and  powerfal  excitement 
of  Christian  benevolence  into  the  heart,  and  under 
the  influence  of  this  creative  principle,  the  fund 
has  extended  to  such  a  degree,  as  not  only  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  Society,  but  to  yield  a 
more  abundant  revenue  to  the  older  Societies  than 
ever.  We  believe  that  the  excitement  goes  much 
farther  than  this,  and  that  many  a  deed  of  ordinary 
charity  could  be  traced  to  the  impulse  of  the  cause 
we  are  pleading  for.  We  haaatrd  the  assertion, 
that  many  thousands  of  those  who  contribute  to 
the  Bible  Society,  find  in  themselves  a  g^ter 
readiness  to  every  good  work,  since  the  period  of 
their  connexion  with  it,  and  that  in  the  wnolesome 
channel  of  individual  benevolence,  more  hunger  is 
fed,  and  more  nakedness  clothed  throughout  the 
land,  than  at  any  period  anterior  to  the  Snnatian 
of  our  Religious  Societies. 

The  alarm  grounded  upon  the  tendency  of 
these  Societies  with  their  vast  revenues^  to  im- 
poverish the  country,  is  ridiculous.  If  ever  their 
total  revenue  shall  amount  to  a  sum  which  can 
make  it  worthy  of  consideration  to  an  enlightened 
euMBomist  at  all,  it  may  be  proved  that  it  trenches 
u^i  no  national  interest  whatever,  that  it  leaves 
population  and  public  revenue  on  precisely  the 
same  fiMting  of  extent  and  prosperity  in  wmeh  it 
Uttnd  thenoi  and  that  it  intonena  wiu  an  mm  ob- 


ject which  patriot  or  politician  needs  to  tare  fer 
In  the  mean  time  it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  thi 
income  of  all  the  Bible  and  Missionary  Societies  in 
the  island,  would  not  do  more  than  defray  the  an- 
nual maintenance  of  one  ship  of  the  line.  When 
put  by  the  side  of  the  millions  which  are  lavished 
without  a  sigh  on  the  enterprises  of  war,  it  it 
nothing ;  ana  shall  this  veriest  trifle  be  grudged 
to  the  advancement  of  a  cause,  which,  when  csr- 
ried  to  its  accomplishment,  will  put  an  end  to  war, 
and  banish  all  its  passions  and  atrocities  from  the 
world? 

I  should  be  sorry  if  Penny  Associations  were  to 
bind  themselves  down  to  the  support  of  the  Bible 
Society.  I  shoidd  like  to  see  them  exercising  s 
judgment  over  the  numerous  claims  which  are 
now  before  the  public,  and  giving  occasionally  of 
their  funds  to  other  religious  institutions.  The 
^flect  of  this  very  exercise  would  be  to  create  a 
liberal  and  well-iniormed  peasantry,  to  open  a  wider 
sphere  to  their  contemplations,  and  to  raise  the 
standard  not  merely  of  piety  but  of  general  Intel* 
ligence  among*them.  The  diminution  of  pau* 
perism  is  only  part  of  the  general  effect  which  the 
multiplication  of  these  Societies  will  bring  about 
in  the  country ;  and  if  my  limits  allowed  noe,  I 
nMghft  expatiate  on  their  certain  influence  in  raistng 
the  lona  itdchaiactar  cc  the  Britash  pop&latk« 


A  SERMON 

PREACHED  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY  IN  SCOTLAND, 

roR 

PROPAGATIirG  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

(incorporated  by  rotal'  charter,) 

Al  THFJR  ANNIVERSARY  MEETING,  IN  THE  HIGH  CHURCH  OF  EDINBURGH,  ON 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  2,  1814. 


'  And  Nathaaiel  said  onto  hiii^  Can  there  aaj  good  Hung  come  oot  of  Nazareth  7    Philip  taith  unto  hm^ 

Come  and  aee^"— Jo/kn  i.  46. 


The  principle  of  association,  however 
naeful  in  the  main,  has  a  blinding  and  mis- 
leading eflfect  in  many  instances.  Give  it  a 
wide  enough  field  of  induction  to  work 
upon,  and  it  will  carry  you  to  aVi^ht  con- 
clusion upon  any  one  case  dt  question  that 
comes  before  you.  But  the  evil  is,  that  it 
often  carries  you  forward  with  as  much 
confidence  upon  a  limited,  as  upon  an  en- 
larged field  of  experience,  and  the  man  of 
narrow  views  will,  upon  a  few  paltry  indi- 
vidual recollections,  be  as  obstinate  in  the 
assertion  of  his  own  maxim,  and  as  boldly 
come  forward  with  his  own  sweeping  gene- 
rality, as  if  the  whole  range  of  nature  and 
observation  had  been  submitted  to  him. 

To  aggravate  the  mischief^  the  opinion 
thus  formed  upon  the  specialities  of  his 
own  limited  experience,  obtains  a  holding 
and  a  tenacity  in  his  mind,  which  dispose 
him  to  resist  all  the  future  facts  and  in- 
stances that  come  before  him.  Thus  it -is 
that  the  opinion  becomes  a  prejudice ;  and 
that  no  statement,  however  true,  or  how- 
ever impressive,  will  be  able  to  dislodge  it 
You  may  accumulate  facts  upon  fact^  but 
the  opinion  he  has  already  formed,  has  ac- 
quired a  certain  right  of  pre-occnpancy 
over  him.  It  is  the  law  of  the  mind  which, 
like  the  similar  law  of  society,  often  carries 
it  over  the  original  principles  of  justice,  and 
It  is  this  which  gives  so  strong  a  ppitive 
influence  to  error,  and  makes  its  overflow 
so  very  slow  and  laborious  an  operation. 

I  know  not  the  oriffin  of  the  prejudice  re- 
specting the  town  of  Nazareth ;  or  what  it 
was  that  gave  rise  to  an  aphorism  of  such 
Bweeping  univeisality,  as  that  no  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  it.  Perhaps  in  two,  three, 
or  more  instances,  individuals  may  have 
come  <  ut  of  it  who  threw  a  discredit  over 


the  place  of  their  nativity  by  the  profligacy 
of  their  actions.  Hence  an  association  be- 
tween the  very  name  of  the  town,  and  the 
villainy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  association 
forms  into  an  opinion.  The  opinion  is  em- 
bodied into  a  proverb,  and  b  transmitted  in 
the  shape  of  a  hereditary  prejudice  to  future 
generations.  It  is  likely  enough ,  that  many 
instances  could  Iftive  been  appealed  to,  of 
people  from  the  town  of  mzareth.  who 
gave  evidence  in  their  characters  ana  lives 
against  the  prejudice  in  question.  But  it  is 
not  enough  that  evidence  be  ofi'ered  by  the 
one  party.  It  must  be  attended  to  by  the 
other.  The  disposition  to  resist  it  must  be 
got  over.  The  love  of  truth  and  justice 
must  prevail  over  that  indolence  which  likes 
to  repose,  without  disUirbance,  in  its  present 
convictions;  and  over  that  malignity  which, 
I  fear,  makes  a  dark  and  hostile  impression 
of  others,  too  congenial  to  many  hearts. 
Certain  it  is^  that  when  the  strongest  possible 
demonstration  was  ofi'ered  in  the  person  of 
him  who  was  the  finest  example  or  the  gooft 
and  fair,  it  was  found  that  the  inveteracy 
of  the  prejudice  could  withstand  it ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  with  the  question,  "  Can 
any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  there 
were  many  in  that^day  who  shut  their  eyes 
and  their  affections  against  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  very  name  of  a  town 
fastened  an  association  of  prejudice  upon 
all  its  inhabitants.  But  this  is  only  one  ex- 
ample out  of  the  many.  A  sect  may  be 
thrown  into  discredit  by  a  very  few  of  its 
individual  specimens,  and  the  same  associa- 
tion be  fastened  upon  all  its  members.  A 
society  may  be  thrown  into  discredit  by  the 
failure  of  one  or  two  of  its  undertakings, 
and  this  will  be  enough  to  entail  suspicion 
and  ridicule  upon  all  its  future  operations 
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A  S3rstein  may  oe  thrown  into  discredit  by 
the  fanaticism  and  folly  of  some  of  its  ad- 
vocates, and   it  may  be   long   before   it 


emerges  from  the  contempt  of  a. p]i^BMe,K.di4B|  ffficacy  of  the  christian  faith  over 


tion,  that  many  of  oir  present  phiIos>> 
phers  have  for  the  equally  occult  prindpM 
which  they  conceive  to  lie  in  the  all-«ub- 


and  unthinking  public,  ever  ready  to  follow 
the  impulse  of-  her  -former  recollections;  it 
may  be  long  before  it  is  reclaimed  from  ob- 
scurity  by  the  eloquence  of  future  defend- 
ers ;  and  there  may  be  the  struggle  and  tho 
perseverance  of  niany  years  before  the  ex- 
isting assooiation,  with>  ^  its  train  of.ob-. 
loquies,  and  disgusts,  and  prejtidicesj  shall 
be  overthrown. 

A  lover  of  truth  is  thus  {lAaosd  *dn  the 
right  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  principles. 
It  is  the  field  of  his 'faith*  and  of  his  pan 
tience,  and  in  which  he  is  called  to  a  manly 
encounter  with  the  enemies  of  his  cause. 
He  may  have  much  to  bear,  and  little  but 


every  mind  which  embraces  it.  Each  of 
tbeoe  l]KO^dactriDe&ia.mighty  in  its  preteo- 
stons.-  The  one,  asserts  a  principle  to  be 
now  in  operation,  and  which,  reigning  over 
;the  material  world,  gives  harmony  to  all 
its  movements.  The  other,  asserts  a  prin- 
cipte  wbicht.i^.W«jats  to  nuitinto.  operation,  to 
-apply  to  all  minds,  tb  carnr  n>und  the 
globe,  and  to  visit  with  its  influence  IQl  the 
at^oeisible  'dominions  of  the  moral  world. 
Mighty  anticipation !  It  promises  to  rectify 
all  dts^rderrtQ  ^Kli^rpateid^  vjoe^lodry 
U(x  thys  source  of  all  those  sins,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  sorrows,  which  have  spread  such 
dismal  and  unseemly  ravages  over  the  face 


the  mere  force  of  principle  i»  nphoUium*.  ofaoeieiy^  4ou,ium  every  soul  from  Satan 


But  what  a  noble  exhibition  of  mind,  when 
this  force  is  enough  for  it ;  when,  though 
unsupported  by  the  sympatthy  of  otW 
minds,  it  can  rest  on  the  truth  and  righ- 
teousness of  its  own  principle ;  when  it  can 
select  its  object  from  atnong  the  thousand 
entanglements  of  error,  and  keep  by  it 
amidst  all  the  clamours  of  hostility  and 
contempt ;  when  all  the  terrors  of  disgrace 
cannot  alarm  it;  when  all  the  levities  of 
ridicule  cannot  shame  it;  when  all  the 
scowl  of  opposition  cannot  overwhelm  it. 

There  are  some  very^fine  examples  of 
such  a  contest,  and  of  such  a  triumph,  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  In  the  progress 
of  speculation,  the  doctrine  of  the  occult 
qualities  fell  into  disrepute,  and  every 
thing  that  could  be  associated  with  such  a 
doctrine  was  disgraced  and  borne  down  by 
the  authority  of  the  reigning  school.  VPTien 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Theory  of  Ghravitation 
was  announced  to  the  world,  if  it  had  not 
the  persecution  of  violence,  it  had  at  least 
the  persecution  of  contempt  to  strug^^le 
with.  It  had  the  sound  of  an  occult  prin- 
ciple, and  it  was  charged  with  all  the  bi- 
gotry and  mysticism  of  the  schoolmen. 
This  kept  it  for  a  time  from  the  chairs  and 
universities  of  Europe,  and  for  years  a  kind 
of  obscure  and  ignoble  sectarianism  was 
annexed  to*  that  name,  which  has  been 
carried  down  on  such  a  tide  of  glory  to 
distant  ages.  Let  us  think  of  this,  when 
philosophers  bring  their  names  and  their 
authority  to  bear  upon  us,  when  they  pour 
contempt  on  the  truth  which  we  love,  and 
on  the  syst<>m  which  we  defend;  and  as 
they  fasten  their  epithets  upon  us,  let  us  take 
comfort  in  thinking  that  we  are  under  the 
very  ordeal  through  which  philosophy  her- 
self !iad  to  pass,  before  she  achieved  the 
most  splcndia  of  her  victories. 

Sure  I  am,  that  the  philosophers  of  that 
age  could  not  have  a  more  impetuous  con- 
tempt for  the  occult  principle,  which  they 
3onceived  to  lie  in  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 


unto  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  annihilate 
that  disturbing  force  which  has  jarred  the 
harmony  of  the  noral  world,  mad  make  al. 
its  parts  tend  obediently  to  the  Deity  as  its 
centre  and  its  origin. 

But  how  can  this  pHnciple  be  put  into 
operation?  How  shall  it  be  brought  into 
contact  with  a  soul  at  the  distance  of  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  place  in  which  "we 
are  now  standing  1  I  know  no  other  con- 
ceirable  way  than  sending  a  messenger  in 
possession  of  the  principle  himself,  and 
able  to  convey  it  into  the  mind  of  another 
by  his  powers  of  communication.  The 
pirecept  of  "Go  and  preach  the  Gospel 
unto  every  creature,**  would  obtain  a  very 
partial  obedience  indeed,  if  there  was  no 
actual  moving  of  the  preacher  from  one 
place  or  neighbourhood  to  another.  Were 
he  to  stand  still  he  might  preach  to  some 
creatures;  he  might  get  a  smaller  or  a 
larger  number  to  assemble  around  him,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  stationary  pnl* 
pits  of  a  christian  country  the  preaching 
of  the  word  has  been  made  to  bear  with 
efficacy  on  the  souls  of  multitudes.  Bat  in 
Inference  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  world, 
that. may  still  be  said  which  was  said  by 
an  apostle  in  the  infant  state  of  our  reli- 
gion, how  shall  they  hear  without  a  preach* 
er,  and  how  shall  they  preach  except  they 
be  sent  ?  ft  is  the  single  circumstance  of 
being  sent,  which  forms  the  peculiarity  so 
much  contended  for  by  one  part  of  the 
British  public,  and  so  much  resisted  by  the 
other.  The  preacher  who  is  so  sent  is,  in 
goodC/atin,  termed  a  hfissionary;  and  such 
IS  the  magical  power  which  lies  in  the  very 
sound  of  this  natef\i1  and  obnoxious  term, 
that  it  is  no  sooner  uttered  than  a  thousand 
associations  of  dislike  and  prejudice  start 
into  existence.  And  yet  you  would  thiiA 
it  very  strange :  the  term  itself  is  perfectly 
correct  in  point  of  etymology.  Many  nf 
those  who  are  so  clamorous  in  their  hos- 
tility against  it,  feel  no  contempt  for  the 
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mere  act  of  preaching,  sit  with  all  decency 
and  apparent  seriousness  nnder  it,  and  have 
a  becominff  respect  for  the  character  of  a 
preacher.  Convert  the  preacher  into  a  Mla- 
vionary,  and  all  you  have  done  is  merely  to 
graft  upon  the  man's  preaching  tae  ehvnm* 
stance  of  locomotion.  How  cpmes  it  that 
the  talent,  and  the  eloquence  and  the  priii^ 
ciple,  which  appeared  so  respectable'  in 
your  eyes,  so  long  as  they  stood  still,  lose 
all  their  Tespectablility  so' soon  as  they  be- 
mn  to  move?  It  is  certainly  conceivable, 
that  the  personal  qualities  which  bear  with 
saluiary  infinence  upomthe  humali  beings 
of  one  place,  may  pass  unimpaired  and 
have  the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the 
human  beings  of  another.  But  this  is  a 
missionary  process,  and  thbugh  unable  to 
bring  forward  any  substantial  exception 
against  the  thing,  they  cannot  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  disgust  excited  by  Hhe  term. 
They  cannot  release  their  untferstanding 
from  the  influence  of  its  old  associations, 
and  these  philosophers  are  repelled  f>om 
truth,  and  frightened  out  of  the  way  which 
leads  to  it,  by  the  bugbear  of  a  name. 

The  precept  is,  "  Go  and  preach  the  gos- 
pel to  every  creature  under  heaven."  The 
people  I  allude  to  have  no  particular  qnar- 
rel  with  the  preach;  but  they  have  a  mor- 
tal antipathy  to  the  ^o — and  should  even 
their  own  admired  preacher  offer  to  go 
himself,  or  help  to  send  others,  he  becomes 
a  mi^ionary,  or  the  advocate  of  a  mission ; 
and  the  question  of  my  text  is  set  up  in  re- 
sistance to  the  whole  scheme,  "Can  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  it?" 

I  never  felt  myself  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  for  giving-  an  answer  to  the 
question,  than  I  oo  at  this  moment,  sur- 
rounded as  I  am  by  the  members  of  a  So- 
ciety, which  has  been  labouring  for  up^ 
wards  of  a  century  in  the  field  of  mission- 
ary exertion.  It  need  no  longer  be  taken  up 
or  treated  as  a  speculative  question.  The 
question  of  the  text  may,  in  reference  to 
the  subject  now  before  us,  be  met  imme- 
diately by  the  answer  of  the  text  "  Come 
fiuid  see."  We  call  upon  you  to  look  to  a 
•et  of  actual  performances,  to  examine  the 
record  of  past  doings,  and  like  good  philo- 
sophers as  you  are,  to  make  the  sob^  de- 
positions of  history  carry  it  over  the  reve- 
ries of  imagination  and  prejudice.  We  deal 
in  proofs,  not  in  promises ;  in  practice,  not 
in  profession;  in  experience,  and  not  in 
experiment.  The  Sooiety  whose -^auae  I 
am  now  appointed  to  plead  in  your  hear- 
ing, is  to  all  intents  and  .purposes  a  Mis- 
lionary  Society.  It  has  a  claim  to  all  the 
honour,  and  must  just  submit  to  all  the 
disgrace  which  such  a  title  carries  along 
with  it.  It  has  been  in  the  habit  for  many 
years  of  hiring  preachers  and  teadien, 
■id  may  be  convicted  times  without  num- 

;of  the  )ct  of  sending  thrm  t;  a  dis- 


tance. What  the  precise  distance  is  I  dc 
not  understand  to  be  of  anv  signification  to 
the  argument ;  but  even  though  it  shouldf 
I  fear  that  in  the  anide^ol  distance,  ouf 
Society  has* at  limes'  been  an  extravagant 
as  many  of  her  neighbours.  Her  labours 
have  been  met  with  in  other  quarters  of 
theworid.  They  have  be^i  found  among 
the  haunts  of  savages*  They  have  deafi 
with  men  in  the  vf»ry  infancy  of  social  inn 
provement)  and  their  eeal  for-proselytism 
nas  far  outslript  that  sober  preparatory 
management,  which  is  so  mueh  contended 
for.  Why,  they  have  carried  the  Gospel 
messa^  into  dim^  on  which  Europe  had 
never  impressed  a  single- trace  of  her  boast* 
ed  civilisation.  They  have  tried  the  spe« 
cies  in  the  first  stages  of  its  rudeness  iuhI 
ferocity^  nor  did  they  keep  back  the  ofiet 
of 'the  Saviour  from  their  souls,  till  ^art  and 
industry  had  performed  a  sufficient  part, 
and  were  made '  to  administer  in  fuUei 
abundance  to  the  wants :  of  their  bodies. 
This  process,  which  has  been  so  much  in^ 
sisted  upon,  they  did  not  wait  for.  They 
preached  and  they  prayed  at  the  very  out^ 
set,  and  they  put  mto  exerdse  all  the  wea* 
pons  of  their  spiritual  ministry.  In  a  word, 
they  have  done  all  the  fanatical  and  of- 
fensive things  which  have  been  charged 
upon  other  missionaries.  If  there  be  folly 
in  such  enterprises  as  these,  our  Society 
has  the  accumulated  follies  of  a  whole  cen* 
tory  upon  her  forehead.  She  is  among  .tho 
vitoM  of  the  vile,  and^be  seme  overwhelm* 
ing  ridicule  which  has  thrown  the  mantle 
of  ignominy  over  other  Societies,  will  lay 
all  her  honours  and  pretensions  in  the  dust. 

We  are  not  afraid  of  linking  the  claims 
of  our  Society  with  the  general  merits  of 
the  Missionary  cause.  With  this  cause  she 
stands  or  falls.  When  the  spirit, of  Mis^ 
sionarr  enterprise  is  afloat  in  the  country^ 
she  will  not  be  neglected  among  the  mul- 
f iplidty  of  other  objects.  She  %vill  not  suffer 
from  the  number  or  the  activity  of  kindred 
Societies.  They  who  conceive  alarm  upon 
this  ground,  have  not  calculated  upon  the 
productive  powers  of  benevolence.  They 
have  not  meditated  deeply  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  this- principle,  nor  do  they  conceive 
how  a  general  impulse  given  to  the  Mio- 
sionary  spirit,  may  work  the  two  fold  effect 
of  multiplying  the  number  of  Societies,  and 
of  proving  for  pach  of  them  more  abiyih 
dantly  than  ever. 

The  fact  is  undeniable.  In  this  comer  oi 
the  empire  there  is  an  impetuous  and  ovef 
bearing  contempt  for  every  thing  connected 
with  the  name  of  Missionary.  The  cause 
has  been  outraged  by  a  thousand  inde- 
cencies. Bvery  thing  like  the  coolness  of 
the  philosophical  spirit  has  been  banished 
from  one  side  of  the  controversy,  and  all 
the  epithets  of  disgrace,  which  a  perverted 
ingenuity  could  devise,  have  been  unspi^ 
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riogly  lavished  on  the  nob.est  benefactors 
of  the  species.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  opposition  is  not  so  extensive,  nor 
so  virulent  in  England.  It  is  due  to  certain 
provincial  associations,  and  may  be  ac- 
counted for.  It  is  most  a  Scottish  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  while,  with  our  neighbours  in 
the  South,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  cause ;  as  a  branch  of  that  very 
principle  which  abolished  the  Slave  Trade 
of  Africa ;  as  one  of  the  wisest,  and  likeliest 
experiments,  which  in  this  age  of  benevo- 
lent enterprise,  is  now  making  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  world ;  as  a  scheme  ennobled 
by  the  patronage  of  royalty ;  supported  by 
the  contributions  of  opulence ;  sanctified  by 
the  prayers  and  the  wishes  of  philanthropy ; 
assisted  by  men  of  the  first  science,  and  the 
first  scholarship;  carrying  into  execution 
by  as  hardy  adventurers  as  ever  trod  the 
desert  in  quest  of  novelty;  and  enriching 
grammar,  geography,  and  natural,  know- 
ledge, by  the  discoveries  they  are  making 
every  year,  as  to  the  statistics  of  all  countries, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  all  languages ;  while, 
I  say,  such  are  the  dignified  associations 
thrown  around  the  Missionary  cause  in 
England ;  in  this  country  I  am  sorry  to  say 
a  very  different  set  of  collaterals  is  annexed 
to  it.  A  great  proportion  of  our  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy,  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
fow  and  drivelling  concern ;  as  a  visionary 
enterprize,  and  that  no  good  thing  can 
come  out  of  it ;  as  a  mere  dreg  of  sectarian*- 
ism,  and  which  nonejbut  sectarians,  or  men 
who  should  have  been  sectarians,  have  any 
relish  or  respect  for.  The  torrent  of  pre- 
judice runs  strongly  against  it,  and  the  very 
name  of  Missionary  excites  the  most  nau- 
seous antipathy  in  the  hearts  of  many,  who, 
hi  other  departments,  approve  themselves 
to  be  able,  and  candid,  and  reflecting  in- 
quirers. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of 
years  all  this  will  pass  away.  But  reason 
and  experience  are  slow  in  their  operation ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  count  it  fair  to 
neutralize,  if  possible,  one  prejudice  by  an- 
other; to  school  down  a  Scottish  antipathy 
by  a  Scottish  predilection,  and  to  take  shel- 
ter from  the  contempt  that  is  now  so  wan- 
tonly pouring  on  the  best  of  causes  under 
the  respected  name  of  a  Society,  which  has 
earned  by  tlie  services  o(  a  hundred  years, 
the  fairest  claims  oil  the  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration of  all  our  countrymen.  Come,  and 
fee  the  effect  of  her  Missionary  exertions. 
It  is  palpable  and  near  at  hand.  U  lies  within 
the  compass  of  many  a  summer  tour;  and 
tell  me,  ye  children  of  fancy,  who  expatiate 
with  a  delighted  eye  over  the  wilds  of  our 
mountain  scenery,  if  it  be  not  a  dearer  and 
worthier  exercise  still,  to  contemplate  the 
habits  of  her  once  ragged  and  wandering 
population.  What  would  they  have  been  at 
tl&is  moment,  had  schools,  and  Bibles^  and 


Ministers,  been  kept  back  from  them?  and 
had  the  men  of  a  century  ago  been  deterred 
by  the  flippancies  of  the  present  age,  from 
the  work  of  planting  chapels  and  seminariei 
in  that  neglected  land  ?  The  ferocity  of  their 
ancestors  would  have  come  down  unsoftened 
and  unsubdued  to  the  existing  generation. 
The  darkening  spirit  of  hostility  would  stiD 
have  lowered  upon  us  froTo  tlie  North ;  and 
these  plains,  now  so  peaceAil  and  so  happy, 
would  have  lain  open  to  the  fury  of  merci- 
less in^ders.  O,  ye  sof\  and  sentimental 
travellers,  who  wander  so  securely  over  this 
romantic  land,  you  are  right  to  choose  the 
season  when  the  angry  elements  of  natura 
are  i^sleep.  But  what  is  it  that  Has  charmea 
to  their  long  repose  the  more  dreadful  ele- 
ments of  human  passion  and  human  injus- 
tice? What  is  it  that  has  quelled  the  bots 
terous  spirit  of  her  natives  i— and  while  her 
torrents  roar  as  fiercely,  and. her  mountain 
brows  look  as  grimly  as  ever,  what  is  that 
which  has  thrown  so  softening  an  influence 
over  the  minds  and  manners  of  her  living 
population? 

I  know  not  that  there  are  several  causes, 
but  sure  I  am,  that  the  civilizing  influence 
of  our  Society  has  bad  an  important  share. 
If  it  be  true  that  our  country  is  indebted  to 
her  Schools  and  her  Bibles  for  the  most  in 
telligent  and  virtuous  peasantry  in  Europne, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Schools  in 
the  establishment  of  our  Society  are  nearly 
equal  to  one-third  of  all  the  parishes  in  Scot- 
land; that  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Highland  district;  that  they 
bear  as  great  a  prc^rtion  to  the  Highland 
population,  as  all  our  parochial  seminaries 
do  to  all  our  population ;  or,  in  other  words, 
had  the  local  convenience  for  the  attendance 
of  scholars  been  as  great  as  in  other  (tarts 
of  the  country,  the  apparatus  set  a  going  by 
our  Society,  for  the  education  of  the  High- 
land peasantry,  would  have  been  as  effective 
as  the  boasted  provision  of  the  legislature, 
for  the  whole  of  Scotland,* 

*  Thk  want  of  local  convenience  for  the  attnid- 
anoe  of  eeholari^  m  the  chief  difficulty  which  our 
Sodetj  has  to  etniggle  with.  The  numbeT  of 
acholan  bean  to  the  population  the  propoitkm 
■tated  in  the  text;  but  think  of  the  broad  surfaoe 
of  a  tUuiIy  peopled  country,  interaccted  with  deep 
baya,  and  crossed  in  every  direction  by  the  natanu 
barriers  of  lakes  and  mountains.  There  aie  only 
two  ways  in  which  education  can  be  oanied  over 
^  fine  of  a  country  so  pecnfiariy  formed.  The 
first  way  is,  b^  the  multiplication  of  slatiooaiy 
points,  from  which  learning  may  emanate  among 
the  children  in  distinct  neighbourhoods.  The  se- 
cond way  is,  by  the  operation  of  circulating  arhoolst 
which  descrite  at  intervals  the  blank  spttoes  thai 
are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  stationary  sdiook 
In  tne  present  situation  of  the  Highlam^  both  ti 
these  methods  are  putting  into  operation ;  and  boCk 
are  entitled  to  the  support  and  patronage  of  the 
public.  But  without  wishing  to  wi Jidmw  a  ma^ 
fitfthing  from  the  latter  of  these  mcthoda^  nn  ons 
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I  pftSB  over  the  aiteirpts  of  otfr  Society  to 
mtroduce  the  knowledge  of  th^  arts  and  the 
hi^>its  of  usefal  industry  among  them.    1 


\  ■■ 


will  deny  that  the  former,  if  it  could  ke  pat  into 
operation,  is  the  most  eHectual,  for  the  full  and  the 
effular  education  of  the  Highlanders.  A  fifpd 
ichool,  operating  at  all  seasonfl^  wilf  do  more  for  its 
neighbourhood  than  can  be  done  by  a  moveable 
apparatus 'set  up  only  at  intervals,  and  translbrrihg 
itself  at  the  end  df  a  few  Aionths  to  other  scenes; 
and  to  other  neijy^hbourhoods.  Let  us  ami,  thevi^ 
lore,  at  the  multiplication  of  the  fixpd  points;  but 
a  mighty  sum  will  be  necessaiy  before  such  a  sys- 
tem 13  completed;  and  in  the  mean  time,  let  not  the 
population  of  the  intermediate  spaces  be  abandoned. 
Let  the  cheapest  and  readiest  expedient  that  u^eis 
for  their  education  be  adopted,  and  let  the  public 
hold  forth  a  liberal  hand  to  the  society  for  circulat- 
ing schools.  But  what  is  to  hinder  us  to  ocmbine 
with  this,  fthe  gradual  extension  of  the  system  t( 
fixed  and  regul^  education  7  The  parochial  schools 
furnish  us  with  so  many  fixed  points.  The  Society 
I  am  now  pleading  for,  furnisn  us  so  many  more. 
The  very  existence  of  the  Graelic  SocietVi  in  a 
poof  both  of  the  extent  and  multiplicity  <k  those 
intermediate  spaces,  over  which  they  are  operating 
with  so  much  efficiency.  Now  the  precise  ground 
upon  which  we  lay  claim  to  the  support  of  the 
public,  is,  that  we  want  to  scatter  a  few  more 
stationary  schools  over  these  intermediate  spaces-— 
not  to  supersede  the  labours  of  the  other  Society; 
for  the  period  of  time  at  which  this  can  be  poesiUy 
accomplished,  is  still  at  an  indefinite  distance  from 
us — but  by  narrowing  the  ground  of  their  opera- 
tion, to  enable  them  to  do  more  complete  josiiee  to 
the  mighty  remainder,  on  which  they  have  every 
protipect  of  expatiating  for  years  and  generttions 
to  come;  to  make  the  task  more  commeof umte  to 
tUcir  means,  and  enable  them  to  circulate,  with 
greater  frcauency  and  effect,  over  those  remoter 
tractH,  whicn  we  nave  as  yet  no  immediate  prospfect 
of  reaching. 

AVho  would  not  ffive  all  jealousy  to  the  wind, 
When  they  see  howbeautifiilijr  situated  the  opefa- 
dona  of  these  two  distinct  societies  are  to  one  an- 
other 1  Circulate,  with  all  poaBit>lie  afctivity,  smupg 
the  interjacent  spaces  on  the  one  hand,  hut  do.nqt 
give  up  the  prospect  of  permanent  establishments 
in  th?se  spaces  on  the  otner.  The  last  is  the  pro- 
yince  of  our  Society,  and  is  kdvanced  as  our  distinct 
claim  upon  the  gehero^ty  of  the  public.  We  lay 
daim  to  this  generosity;  and  wtiM  is  mive,  we 
stanJ  in  need  of  it.  ft  is  not  ttue  that  we  do  not 
teach  the  Graelic  to  our  Highland  scholars,  The  in- 
iftructioas  given  to  every  Schoolmaster,  and  th^ 
Reports  of  the  committees  of  Presbyteries,  upon 
the  examination  of  scholars,  form  a  distinct  refata- 
tlon  to  the  impression  which  h^jgot  abrobd  upoi\ 
this  subject.  Strang  thbt  Iht^  ^cietv  shoulil  be 
churged  with  a  hostility  to  Gkielic  adueationj  to 
whose  exertion  and  whose  patioiuige  the  High< 
lands  of  Scotland  ars  indebted  Ibr  the  ^mMtmAocd 
the  Gaelic  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  mt  true 
that  fmr  funds  are  so  ample  as  to  make  us  inde- 
peitdenjt  of  any  appeals  that  can  be^  made  to  the 
generosity  of  tne  public.  Our  expenditure'  is  at  thi« 
moment  pressing  upon  our  r^soni'cc^  We  have 
d6ne  mucti.  There  are  hundreds  of  Schools  regu- 
hsAy  sup|)ort«d  hy  us;  but  ws  appeal  to  the  very 
oBOstense  of  other  Societies  for  the  SuX^  that  we 
have  stiU  muz^  to  do.  We  appeal  to  the  p  ess  of 
appU  Mtions  for  uiure  Schogl^  and  more  School- 
uaslers,  and  more  .•viliriesi     These  applications 


hsLTe  not  room  for  every  thiii^.  And  to  re- 
claim, if  pomible,  the  prejudices  of  those 
who  i  fear  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
wants  of  the  ever-during  soul,  1  have  been 
Uflfenng'  all  the  while  upon  the  infarior 
ffround  of  temporal  advantage.  But  I  may 
oetatD  you  :for  houra  upon  this  ground,  and 
aAer  ali  I  have  said  about  a  more  peaceful 
nei^bourhood,  atid  a  more  civilized  pea- 
aaatry,  I  may  positively  have  said  nothing 
upon  Uie  essential  nierils  of  the  cause.  I 
can  conceive  the  wish  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, that  every  one  in  his  dominions  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible,  to  meet  an  echo 
in  every  bosom.  But  why  ?  Because  the 
very  habh  of  reading  implies  a  more  intel- 
ligent people,  and  must  stand  associated  in 
every  mind  with  habits  of  order,  and  com- 
fort, and  decency.  But  separate  these  from 
the  religious  principle,  and  what  are  they? 
At  the  very  t^t  they  are  the  virtues  of  a  « 
life;  their  office  is  to  scatter  a  few  fleeting 
joys  over  a  short  and  uncertain  pilgrimage, 
and  to  deck  a  temporary  scene  with  bless- 
ings, which  aie  to  perish  and  be  forgotten. 
No!  In  our  attempts  to  carry  into  effect  the 
principle  of  being  all  things  to  all  men,  let 
us  never  exalt  that  which  is  subordinate; 
let  us  never  give  up  our  reckoning  upon 
eternity,  or  be  ashamed  to  own  it  as  our 
sentiment,  that  though  schools  were  to  mul- 
tiply, though  Missionaries  were  to  labour, 
and  all  the  decencies  and  accomplishments 
of  social  life  were  to  follow  in  their  train, 
the  great  object  would  still  be  unattained,  so 
long  as  the  thmgs  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were 
unrelished  and  undiscerned  among  them, 
and  they  wanted  that  knowledge  of  God  and 
of  lesus  Christ,  which  is  life  everlasting. 
This  is  the  ground  upon  which  every  Chris- 
tian will  rest  the  vindication  of  every  Mis- 
sionary enterprise;  and  this  is  the  'ground 
upon  which  he  may  expect  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  infidel,  who  laughs  at  piety;  or  the 
lukewariii  believer,  who  dreads  to  be  laug)ied 
at  for  the  extravagance  to  which  he  carries 
it  The  Christian  is  not  for  giving  up  the 
social  virtues;  b/ai  the  open  enemy  and  the 
cold,  friend  of  the  gospel  are  for  giving  up 
piety;  and  while  they  garnish  all  that  is 
right  and  amiable  in  humanity,  with  the 
uosiihetaotial  praises  of  the  ir  eloquence,  they 
pour  eontempt  upon  that  very  prinqiple 
which  forms  onr  best  security  for  the  ex- 
iptence  of  virtue  in  the  world.  We  say  no- 
thing that  can  degx^^ie  the  social  virtues  in 
therestimatioQ  of  men;  but  by  awaking  them 
part  of  religion,  we  «xait  them  above  all 
that  poet  wr  moralist  can  do  for  them.  We 
give  them  God  for  their  object,  and  for  tlieix 
end  the  grandeur  of  eternity.  No!  It  is  not 

cQDBfl  ujpom  us«v>sry  year,  and  the  nainful  neoenity 
we  are  under  c^  lefusii^  many  ot  them,  proves  to 
a  demonstration,  that  the  want  of  pccuniarv  aid  is 
the  only  limit  to  the  usefulness  of  our  exerUoius 
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the  Christian  who  is  the  enemy  of  social 
virtue;  it  is  he  who  sighs  in  all  tiieecstacy 
of  sentiment  over  it,  at  the  venr  time  that 
he  is  digging  away  its  fotukuition,  and 
wreaking  on  that  piety  which  is  its  princi- 
ple, the  cruelty  of  his  soom. 

It  is  very  well  in  its  place  to  in-ge  the 
civilizing  influence  of  a  Missionary  Sm;iety. 
But  this  is  not  the  main  object  of  such  an  in- 
stitution. It  is  not  the  en^.  It  is  only  the 
accompaniment.  It  is  a  never-failing  colla- 
teral and  may  be  used  as  a  lawful  instru- 
ment in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Mission- 
ary cause.  It  is  right  enough  to  contest  it 
with  our  enemies  at  every  one  point  of 
advantage ;  and  for  this  purpose  to  descend, 
if  necessary,  to  the  very  ground  on  which 
they  have  posted  themselves.  But,  when 
so  engaged,  let  us  never  forget  the  main 
elements  of  our  business;  for  there  is  a 
•  danger,  that  when  turning  the  eye  of  our 
antagonist  to  the  lovely  picture  of  peace, 
and  industry  and  cultivation,  raised  by 
marjy  a  Christian  Missionary,  among  the 
wilds  of  heathenism,  we  turn  it  away  from 
the  very  marrow  and  substance  of  our  un- 
dertaking; the  great  aim  of  which  is  to 
preach  Christ  to  sinners,  and  to  rear  human 
souls  to  a  beauteous  and  never-fading  im- 
mortalit}'. 

The  wish  of  our  pious  and  patriotic  king, 
that  every  man  in  his  dominions  might  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible,  has  circulated 
through  the  land.  It  has  been  commented 
upon  with  eloouence ;  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  something  like  the'  glow  of  a  virtuous 
sensibility  has  been  awakened  by  it.  But 
let  us  never  forget  that  in  the  breasts  of 
many,  all  this  may  be  little  better  than  a 
mere  theatrical  emotion.  Give  me  the  man 
who  is,  in  the  daily  habit  of  opening  his 
Bible,  who  willingly  puts  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  a  little  child  when  he  reads  it, 
and  casts  an  unshrinking  eye  over  its  in- 
formation and  its  testimony.  This  is  the 
way  of  giving  effect  and  consistency  to  their 
boasted  admiration  of  the  royal  sentiment. 
The  mere  admiration  in  itself  indicates  no- 
thing. It  may  be  as  little  connected  ¥rith 
the  sturdiness  of  principle  as  the  finery  of 
any  pqplical  delusion.  O!  it  is  easy  to 
combme'fl  vague  and  general  testimony  to 
the  Bible,  with  a  disgusted  feeling  of  anti- 
pathy to  the  methodism  of  its  actual  con- 
tents ;  and  thousands  can  profess  to  make  H 
their  rallying  point,  who  pour  contempt 
upon  its  doctrines,  and  give  the  lie  to  the 
faithfulness  of  its  sajf  higs. 

Let  us  put  you  to  the  trial.  The  BiMe 
tells  us,  that "  he  who  believeth  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him.''  It  calls  upon  us  "to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,''  that 
Rvery  creature  may  believe  it ;  for  he' who 
so  "believeth  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
'^ting  life."    Such  is  the  mighty  dif- 


ference between  beiieving  and  not  belief 
ing.    It  makes  all  the  difference  betweet 
hell  and  heaven.    He  who  believeth.  hath 
passed  from  death  even  unto  life;  and  the 
errand  of  the  Missionary  is  to  cai  ry  these 
overtures  to  the  men  of  all  languages,  and 
all  countries;  that  he  may  prevail  upoo 
them  to  make  this  transition.    Some  reject 
his  overtures,  and  to  them  the  gospel  is  the 
savour  of  death  unto  death.    Others  em- 
brace them,  and  to  them  the  gospel  is  the 
savour  of  life  unto  life.    Whatever  be  hif 
reception,  he  counts  it  his  duty  and  his  bu- 
siness to  preach  the  gospel ;  and  if  he  get 
some  to  hear,  and  others  to  forbear,  he  just 
fares  as  the  Apostles  did  before  him.     Now, 
my  brethren,  have  we  got  among  the  sub- 
stantial realities  of  the  Missionary  cause. 
We  have  carried  you  forward  from  the  ac- 
cessaries to  the  radical  elements  of  the  bo- 
siiiess ;  and  if  you,  offended  at  the  hardness 
of  these  sayings,  feel  as  if  now  we  had  got 
within  the  confines  of  methodism ;   thet 
know  tliat  this  feeling  arose  in  your  mind 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  got  within  t) 
four  comers  of  the  Bible ;  and  your  fanci 
admiration  of  this  book,  however  exquisj' 
ly  felt,  or  eloquently  uttered,  is  nothing  be 
ter  than. the  wrstched  flummer>'  of  a  «ickl} 
and  deceitful  imagination. 

Our  venerable  Society  has  given  the 
sanction  of  her  example  to  the  best  and  the 
dearest  objects  of  Missionaries.  Like  othen 
she  has  kept  a  wakeful  eye  over  all  that 
could  contribute  to  the  interests  of  the 
species.  She  has  given  encouragement  to 
art  and  to  industry,  but  she  has  never  been 
diverted  from  the  religion  of  a  people  as  the 
chief  aim  of  all  her  undertakings.  To  this 
end  she  has  multiplied  schools,  and  made 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  the  main  ac- 
quirement of  her  scholars.  The  Bible  is  her 
school-book,  and  it  is  to  her  that  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  owe  the  transla- 
tion of  the  sacred  record  into  their  own 
tongue.  She  sends  preachers  as  well  as 
teacheia  among  them.  As  she  has  made 
the  reading  of  the  word  a  practicable  aic- 

auirement,  so  she  has  made  the  hearing  of 
ie  word  an  accessible  privilege.  In  short, 
she  has  set  up  what  may  be  called  a  chris- 
tian apparatus  in  many  districts,  which  the 
Legislature  of  the  country  had  left  un- 
provided for.  She  is  filling  up  the  blanks 
which,  among  the  scattered  and  extended 
parishes  of  the  North,  occur  so  frequentl} 
over  the  broad  surface  of  a  thinly  peoples 
country.  She  has  come  in  contact  witl 
those  remoter  croups  and  hamlets,  which 
the  influence  of  the  Establishment  did  not 
reach.  And  she  has  multiplied  her  en* 
dowments  at  such  a  rate,  that  very  many 
people  have  got  christian  instniction  in  in 
different  branches  as  nearly,  and  as  eHeo* 
tively  to  bear  upon  them,  as  in  the  mora 
favoured  districts  of  the  land. 
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When  a  wealthy  native  of  a  Highland 
parish,  penetrated  with  a  feeling  of  the 
wants  ofVhis  neighboufs,  erects  a  ehapel,  or 
endows  a  seminary  amdhg  them,  his  bene- 
volence is  felt  and  acknowledged  b^  all ; 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  association 
which  can  disturb  oax  morSi  estimate  of 
soch  a  proceeding,  or  restrain  the  fulness 
of  that  testidiony  which  is  dne  to  it  But 
should  an  individual,  at  a  distance  from 
f,he  parish  in  question,  do  the  same  thing  ; 
should  he,  with  no  Aatural  claim  upon  him, 
and  withioiut  the  stimulus  of  any  of  those 
aliections,  which  the  mere  circumstanoe 
of  vicinity  is  fitted  to  inspire ;  should  he,  I 
say,  merely  upon  a  moving  representation 
of  their  necessities,  devote  his  wealth  to  the 
same  cause;  what  influence  ought  this  to 
have  upon  our  estimate  of  hia  character  ? 
Why,  m  all  fairness,  it  should  Just  lead  us 
to  infer  a  stronger  degree  of  the  principle 
of  philanthropy,  a  principle  which  in  his 
case  was  unaided  by  any  local  influence 
whatever,  and  which  urged  him  to  exer- 
tion, and  to  sacrifice,  in  the  face  of  an  obsta- 
cle which  tbe  other  had  not  to  contend  with 
— the  obstacle  of  distance.  Now,  what  one 
mdividual  may  be  conceived  to  do  for  one 
parish,  a  number  of  individuals  may  do  for 
a  number  of  parishes.  The^r  may  form  into 
a  society,  and  combine  their  energies  and 
their  means  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country,  and  should  that  country  lie  at  a 
distance,  the  onlv  way  in  which  it  aflects 
our  estimate  of  their*  exertions,  is  by  lead- 
ing us  to  see  in  them  a  stronger  principle 
of  attachment  to  the  species,  and  a  more  de- 
termined zeal  for  the  object  of  their  bene- 
volence, in  spite  of  the  additional  diflSculties 
with  which  it  is  encumbered. 

Now  the  principle  does  not  stop  here. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  it  has  b^n  car- 
ried from  the  metropolis  of  ScMitland  to  the 
distance  of  her  Northern  extremities.  But 
•  tell  me,  why  it  might  not  be  carried  round 
the  globe.  This  very  Society  has  carried 
it  over  the  Atlantic,  and  the  very  apparatus 
which  she  has  planted  in  the  Highlands 
and  islands  of  our  country,  she  has  set  a 
going  more  than  once  in  the  wiids  of 
America.  The  very  discipline  which  she 
has  applied  to  her  own  population,  she  has 
bjrought  to  bear  on  human  beings  in  other 
quarters  of  the  world.  She  has  wrought 
with  the  same  instruments  upon  the  same 
materials,  and  as  in  sound  philosophy  it  ought 
to  have  been  expected,  she  has  obtained  the 
SLme  result — a  christian  people  rejoicing  iit 
the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  ripening  for  heaven,  bj 
a  daily  progress  upon  earth  in  the  graces 
and  accomplishments  of  the  gospel.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  what  that  is  which  should  make 
the  same  teaching,  and  the  same  Bible,  ap- 
plicable to  one  part  of  the  species,  and  not 
applicable  to  another.  I  am  not  aware  of 
a  single  prini^ple  in  the  philosophy  of  man. 


which  points  to  such  a  distinctbn ;  nor  do  J 
know  a  single  category  in  the  science  of 
hunwnnaturc^  which  can  a^ist  me  iii  draw 
ing  the  landmark  between  those  to  whom 
Christianity  may  be  given,  and  tliose  who 
are  unworthy  or  unfit  for  the  particlpatiou 
of  its  blessings.  I  have  been  among  illiterate 
{Peasantry,  and  I  have  marked  how  apt  they 
were  in  their  narrow  field  of  observation, 
to  cherish  a  kind  of  malignant  contempt  foi 
the  men  of  another  shire,  or  another  coun- 
try. I  have  heard  of  barbarians,  and  of 
their  insolent  disdain  for  foreigners^  1  have 
read  of  Jews,  and  of  their  unsocial  and  ex- 
cluding prejudices.  But  I  always  looked 
upon  these  as  the  jealousies  of  ignorance, 
which  science  and  observation  had  the 
efiect  of  doing  away,  and  that  the  accom- 
plished traveller,  liberalized  by  frequent  in- 
tercourse with  the  men  of  other  countries, 
saw  through  the  vanity  of  all  these  .prejiv- 
dices,  and  disowned  them.  What  the  n)an 
of  liberal  philosophy  is  in  sentiment,  the 
Missionary  is  in  practice.  He  sees  in  every 
man  a  partaker  of  his  own  nature,  and  a 
brother  of  his  own  species.  He  contem- 
plates the  human  mind  in  the  generality  of 
its  great  elements.  He  enters  upon  the  wide 
field  of  benevolence,  and  disdains  those 
geographicaJ  barriers,  by  which  little  men 
would  shut  out  one  half  of  the  species  from 
the  kind  ofiices  of  the  other.  His  business 
is  with  man,  and  let  his  localities  be  what 
they  may,  enough  for  his  large  and  noble 
heart,  that  he  is  bone  of  the  same  bone. 
To  get  at  him,  he  will  shun  no  danger,  he 
will  shrink  from  no  privation,  he  will  spare 
himself  no  fatigue,  he  will  brave  every  ele- 
ment of  heaven,  he  will  hazard  the  extremi- 
ties of  every  clime,  he  will  cross  seas,  and 
work  his  persevering  way  through  the  briers 
and  thickets  of  the  wilderness.  In  perils 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils 
by  the  heathen,  in  weariness  and  painful- 
ness,  he  seeks  after  him.  The  cast  and  the 
colotkr  are  nothing  to  the  comprehensive 
eye  of  a  Missionary.  His  is  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  good  will  to  the  children  of  men. 
His  doings  are  with  the  species,  and  over- 
looking ^l  the  accidents  of  climate,  or  of 
country,  enough  for  him,  if  the  indivi- 
dual he  is  in  quest  of  be  a  man — a  brother 
of  the  same  nature-r-with  a  body  which  a 
few  years  will  bring  to  the  grave^  and  t 
spirit  that  returns  to  the  God  who  gave  it. 

But  this  man  of  large  and  liberal  princi- 
plt«  is  a  Missionary ;  and  this  is  enough  to 
put  to  flight  all  admiration  of  him,  and  of 
his  doings.  I  forbear  to  expatiate ;  but  sure 
I  am  that  certain  philosophers  of  the  day, 
and  certain  fanatics  of  the  day,  should  be 
made  to  change  places ;  if  those  only  arc  the 
genuine  philosophers  who  keep  to  the  pnn 
ciples  in  spite  of  names,  and  those  only  the 
genuine  fanatics  who  are  ruled  by  lames  in 
stead  of  principles. 
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The  Society  for  propagatmgf  CSiilstian 
knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland,  has  tvery  claim  upon  a  reli- 
gious, public  ;  and  I' tmst that  those  dahns 
will  not  be  forgotten  among  the  mulliplicitV 
t>f  laudable  and  important  objects^  which 
are  now  afloat  in  this  age  ^  benevolent' 
enterprise.  She  has  all  the  experience  «Ad 
respectability  and  tried  usefulness  of  age ; 
may  she  have  none  ofthe  infirmitiee^of  ageJ 
May  she  have  nothing  either  of  theTitst^M- 
the  indolence  of  an  establishm^l  about 
lier.  Resting  on  the  consciousness  or  her 
own  ril^hteous  and  strongly  supported 
cause ;  may  she  look  on  the  operations  of 
other  societies  with  complacency,  and  b^ 
jealous  of  none  of  them.  She  cofrfers  with 
them  upon  their  common  objects^  she  as- 
sists them  with  her  expertefice,  and  when, 
struggling  with  difBcuhiea,  they  tnalte 
their  appeal  to  the  generosity  ofthe  dMt- 
tfaui  world,  she  nowy  leads  Hnt  wmyj  «id 


ifnparts  to  them  wiHi  liberal  hand^ovtoi 
lier  ownr  revenue.  She  has  oDnferrediast 
it)g  ^^Migationsupon  the  Mittionary  csue. 
Sl^epreads  over'll'the  shelter  of  her  veoe- 
rable  name,  and  by  the  answer  t>f  ^Come 
end  see^"  to  those  who-  ask  if  any  good 
thing- can  oome'eiit  of  it,  she.  gives  a  prac- 
'tical' refutation  to  the  ressonings  o^  all  its 
adversaries,  fi^eredeeras  tlie  botofeaaaeB 
fh)m  fbemnmef ited  contempt  under  which 
>it'4Bboal«{  and  she  will  be  repaid*  '  The  re- 
ligibuspeblle  wilt  uot'be  backward  to  ewn 
the  bbNgatldn.  We  ave  aware  d*.  tiie  pee- 
valenee  of  the  MiBsionary  spirit,  and  of  the 
many  irteiU:  direeiiona  in  W^hkh  it  is  now 
!operath!»g.  'But  we 'are  iiot>  aflraid  of  ilhe 
publio  behvg'earried  away  from  usl  We 
knew'  Ihat  there  in  room  for  all,  that 
there  are  funds ''for  all ;  andiour<yMoliey  Is 
i^tot  to  repress*  imt'to^excite'  Uie  Misskm- 
w  MMt:  and  then'  there  ariU-be  a  heat 
-oraU. 


A  SERMON^ 

MkaVEftEP  IN  THE  T&QN  CHXJBf^  0149^0^,  QN  WBWMSOAY^  KOV.  U^  MP. 
THE  DAY  or  Tim  FUNERALiOF  MBB  ROYAL  HiOIll«B6S, 

I  • 

'    '     '  nt«    •  ■ 

PRIirCESS  CaiAKLOTCE.  OF.  1<MLUDS» .     . 
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ADVERTISSMENT. 


The  fonowmg  Sermon  i?  the  fruit  of  a  yery  hurried  and  unlookednfor  ezer 
ticn— and  never  was  there  any  pnhlication  hfoi^ht  forward  under  circumstancei 
of  greater  reluctancy,  and  with  a  more  honeat  feeling  of  unpreparedness,  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  The  truth  {Sj^  that  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  home, 
when  the  uigency  of  the  public  demand  for  his  personal  appearance  op  the  nine- 
teenth of  November,  reached  him,  and  that  so  late,,  that  \ke  nad  no  other  resource 
than  to  write  for  the  pulpit  during  the  intervals,  and  afler  the  exhaustion  of  a 
very  rapid  and  fatiguing  journey.  It  is  true  that  he  might  revise.  But  to  revise 
such  a  composition,  would  be  to  re«make  it^;  an^-hchas  chosen  rather  to  bring  H 
forward,  and  that  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  literal  terms  of  its  delivery. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  if'^so  unfit  for  the  public^ye,  why  make  it  public  ?  It  may 
be  thought  by  many,  that  the  avowd  is  ttott  w^  one.  But  wisdom  ought  never 
to  be  held  in  reverence  separately  from  truth;  ^d.  it  would  be  disguising  the 
real  motive,  were  it  concealed,  that  a  very  perverse  misconception  which  ha» 
gone  abroad  respecting  one  pissaffe  of  the  Sermon,  and  which  has  found  its  way 
into  many  of  the  newspapers,  iathe  real  and  impelling  cause  of  the  step  that  ha^ 
been  taken ;  and  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  spread  of  such  a  misconception, 
there  never  would  have  been  obtruded  on  the  public,  a  performance  written  on  a 
aU  of  urgent  necessity,  and  most  aasuredly  without  the  slightest  anticipation  of 
authorbiii|i» 

But,  it  may  be  said,  does  not  such  a»  aMam«  as  thiabringtlie  pulpit  into  a  state 
of  the  most  degradiag  subordinatioii  to  the  dinrMil  pressi  sinoe  there  is  not  a  single 
sermon  which  cannot  be  so  reported,  as,  with<(ut  the  literality  of  direct  falsehood, 
to  convey  through  the  whole  country,  all  the  injuries  of  a  substantial  .misrepre 
setitation ;  and  if  a  minister  should  condescend  publicly  to  notice  every  such  ran- 
dom and  ephemeral  statement,  he  might  theriebvincessanU^  involve  himself  in 
the  most  helpless  and  harassing  of  all  controvemy  r    . . ; . 

,  Now,  in  opposition  lo  thisi  let  it  be  observed^  thai. a  ponon  placed  in  this  diifi- 
cqU  and  disagreeable  predicaaieDl,  hm^  advert  foronee  to  such  a  provooation,  and 
that  for  the  express  purpose,  tliat  he  nay  nerer  have  to  do  it  again.  *He  may 
count  it  enough  to*  make  one  decisive  exposure  of  the  in^stice  whkh  can  be  done 
in  this  way  to  a  public  instructor,  and  then  hold  himselfacauitted  of  every  similar 
attempt  in  all  time  coming.  He  thereby  raises  a  sort  of  abiding  or  monumental 
antidote,  which  may  serve  to  neutralize  the  mischief  of  any  future  attack,  or  fu- 
ture insinuation,  ay  this  one  act,  though  he  may  not  silence  the  obloquies  of  the 
daily  press,  he  has  at  least  purchased  &>r  himself  the  privilege  of  standing  unmoved 
by  all  the  mistakes,  or  by  all  the  malignities  which  may  proceed  komif  it. 

Yet,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  a  numerous  and  very  important  dam  of  writer  4 

state  it  as  our  conviction  of  the  great  majority  of  them,  that  they  feel  the  diir 
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uity  and  responsibility  of  their  office,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  highest  point  of  pro 
fessional  honour,  ever  to  maintain  the  most  gentlemanly  avoidance  of  all  that  i^ 
calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  unoffending  individual. 

There  is  one  temptation,  hp^ereti  ta  t^  Uieii  tte  editors  of  this  department  of 
literature  are  peculiarly  liable,  which  may  be  briefly  adverted  to,  and  the  influ^ 
ence  of  which,  may  be  observed  to  extend  even  to  a  higher  class  of  journalists 
There  is  an  eagemesss  to  traif^ihute  every  thing  into  metd  of  their  own  pecnliai 
currency — there  is  an  extreme  avidity  to  lay  hold  of  every  utterance,  and  to  send 
it  abroad,  tinged  with  the  •colouring  of  thdr  d#D  paiify-^tli^e'is  a  ravietious  de- 
sire of  approbation,  extending  itself  to  every  possible  occurrence,  and  to  every  one 
individual  whom  they  would  like  to  eoJist  under  the  oanners  of  their  own  parti- 
sanship, which,  for  their  own  credit,  they  would  be  more  careful  to  repress,  did 
they  perceive  with  sufficient  force,  ^nd  sufficient  .di^tinctn^,X^at  it  makes  them 
look  more  like  desperacfoes'of^  a  sinking  cause,  thdn  the  Iro^ftl  and  honest  ex- 
pounders of  public  politics  and  literature,  which  claim  so  respectable  a  portion  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  country. 

The  writer  of  this  sermon  has  only  to  add,  that  he  does  not  know  how  a  sorer 
imputation  could  have  been  devised  against  the  heart  and  the  principlesof  a  clergy* 
man,  than  fhat,  on  the  tender  and  hallowed  day  6t  a  nation's  repose  from  all  the 
sordidness  and  all  the  irritations  of  party,  he  should  have  made  the  pulpit  a  vehielc 
of  invective  against  any  administration ;  or  that,  after  mingling  his  tears  with  those 
of  his  people,  over  the  untimely  death  of  one  so  deur  to  us,  he  should  have  found 
room  for  any  thing  else  than  those  lessons  of  general  Christianity,  by  which  an 
unsparing  reproof  is  ministered  to  impiety,  in  whatever  quarter  it  may  be  found*- 
even  that  impiety  which  wears  the  very  same  features,  and  offers  itself  in  the  very 
same  aspect,  under  all  adjoihistrations. 


our  country  of  one  of  its  brightest  anticipa- 
tions, I  shall  not  be  able  to  clear  my  way 
(o  the  accomplishment  of  what  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  congregational  object  of  an 
address  from  the  pulpit,  which  ought,  in 
every  possible  case,  to  be  an  address  to  the 
conscience — that,  therefore,  instead  of  the 
concerns  of  personal  Christianity,  which, 
under  my  present  text,  I  might,  if  I  had 
space  for  it^  press  home  upon  the  attention 
of  my  liearere,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  restricting  myself  to  thai  more  partial 
application  of  the  text  which  relates  to  the 
matters  of  public  Christianity.  It  is  upon 
this  account,  as  well  as  upon  others,  that  I 
rejoice  in  the  present  appointment,  for  the 
improvement  of  that  sao  and  sudden  visita- 
tion, which  has  so  desolated  the  hearts  and 
the  hopes  of  a  whole  people.  I  therefore 
I'rel  more  freedom  in  coming  forward  with 


SERMOX. 

*  For  whea  th?  judgmenU  are  ia  die  euth,  the  inhabittnts  of  die  world  will  lem  richteouaeai 

Mtaiah  izvi.  9. 

» 

I  AM  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ex-;  such  remarks  aS|  to  the  eyes\)f  many,  may 
tend  the  application  of  this  text  beyond  its  |  wear  a  more  public  and  even  political  com- 
more  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on  that  plexion,  than  is  altogether  suited  to  the 
event  on  which'  we  are  now  met  to  mingle  .'ministrations'  of  the  Sabbath.  And  yet  I 
oar  regrets,  and  our  sensibilities,  and  our 'cannot  but  advert,  and  that  in  sach  terms 
prayers — that,  occupied  as  we  all  are  with  |  of  reproof  as  I  think  to  be  most  truly  appli- 
the  mournful  circumstance  tlwt  has  bereft  j  cable,  to  another  set  of  men,  whose  taste  for 

preaching  is  very  nnieh  confined  to  these 
great  and  national  occasions — who,  habitu- 
ally absent  from  church  on  the  Sabbath,  are 
yet  observed,  and  that  most  prominently,  to 
come  together  in  eager  ana  clustering  at- 
tendance, on  some  interesting  case  of  pathos 
or  of  politics — who  in  this  way  obtrude  upon 
the  general  notice,  thar  loyalty  to  an  earthly 
sovereign,  while,  in  reierence  to  their  Lord 
and  Master,  Jeras  Christ,  they  scandalfaw 
all  that  is  Christian  in  the  general  feeling,, 
by  their  manifest  contempt  ioi  him  and  lor 
his  ordinances — who  look  for  the  ready 
compliance  of  ministers,  in  all  that  can  gra* 
tify  their  inclinatioris  for  pageantry,  while 
for  the  real,  effective,  and  only  important 
business  of  ministers,  they  have  just  as  little 
reverence  as  if  it  were  all  a^matler  of  hollow 
and  insignificant  parade.  It  is  right  to  share 
in  tlie  triumphs  of  successful,  umI  to  i4ied 
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tbe  tears  of  afflicted,  patriotism.  But  it  is 
also  right  to  estimate  according  to  its  true 
character,  the  patriotism  of  those  who  are 
never  known  to  offer  one  homage  to  Chris- 
tianity, except  when  it  is  associated  with 
the  anairs  of  state,  or  with  the  wishes,  and 
the  commands,  and  the  expectations  of 
statesmen. 

But  the  frivolous  and  altogether  despica- 
ble taste  of  the  men  to  whom  I  am  alluding, 
must  be  entirely  separated  from  such  an  oc- 
casion as  the  present.    For,' in  truth,  there 
never  was  an  occasion  of  such  magnitude, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  such  peculiarity. 
There  never  was  an  occasion  on  which  a 
matter  of  deep  political  interest  was  so 
blended  and  mixed  up  with  matter,  of  very 
deep  and  affecting  tenderness.    It  does  not 
wear  the  a^spect  of  an  affiur  of  politics  at  all, 
but  of  an  aflfair  of  the  heart ;  and  the  novel 
exhibition  is  now  offered,  of  all  party-irrita- 
tions merging  into  one  common  and  over- 
whelming sensibility.    Oh!  how  it  tends  to 
quiet  the  agitations  of  every  earthly  interest 
and  earthly  passion,  when  Death  steps  for- 
ward and  demonstrates  the  littleness  of 
them  all— when  he  stamps  a  character  of 
such  affecting  insignificance  on  all  that  we 
are  contending  for — when,  as  if  to  make 
known  the  greatness  of  his  power  in  the 
sight  of  a  whole  country,  ne  stalks  in 
ghastly  triumph  over  the  might  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  most  august  family,  and 
singling  out  thM  member  of  it  on  whom 
the  dearest  hopes  an4  the  gayest  visions  of 
the  people  were  suspended,  he,  by  one  fatal 
and  resistless  blow,  sends  abrcwd  the  fame 
of  his  victory  and  his  strength,  throughout 
the  wide  extent  of  an  afflicted  nation.  He  has 
indeed  put  a  cruel  and  impressive  mockery 
on  all  the  glories  of  mortality. .  A  few  days 
ago,  all  looked  so  full  of  life,  and  promise, 
and  security— when  we  read  of  the  bustle 
of  the  great  preparation — and  were  told  of 
the  skill  ana  the  talent  that  were  pressed 
into  the  service — and  heard  of  the  goodly 
attendance  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  na- 
tion—and how  officers  of  'state,  and  the 
titled  dignitaries  of  the  land,  were  charioted 
in  splendour  to  the  scene  of  expectation,  as 
to  the  joys  of  an  approaching  holiday — yes, 
and  we  were  told  too,  that  the  bells  of  the 
surrounding  villages  were  all  in  readiness 
for  the  merry  peal  of  gratulation,  and  that 
the  expectant  metropolis  of  our  empire,  on 
tiptoe  for  the  announcement  of  her  future 
monarch,  had  her  winged  couriers  of  des- 
patch to  speed  the  welcome  message  to  the 
ears  of  her  citizens,  and  that  from  her  an 
embassy  of.  gladness  was  to  travel  over  all 
the  provinces  of  the  land ;  and  the  country, 
forgetful  of  all  that  she  had  suflfered,  was  at 
eijgih  to  offer  the  spectacle  of  one  wide  and 
'  ejoicing  jubilee.    O  Death !  thou  hast  in- 
teed  chosen  the  time  and  the  victim,  for 
lemonstrating  the  grim  ascendancy  of  thy 


power  over  all  the  hopes  and  fortumv  o^ 
our  species! — Our  blooming^Princess,  whon 
fancy  had  decked  with  the  coronet  of  these 
realms,  and  under  whose  genUe  sway  ali 
bade  so  fair  for  the  good  and  the  peace  of 
our  nation,  has  he  placed  upon  her  bier 
And,  as  if  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  tri' 
umph,  has  he  laid  by  her  side,  that  babe, 
who,  but  for  hino,  might  have  been  the  mo- 
narch of.  a  future  genenition;  and  he  has 
done  that,  which  by  no  single  achievement 
he  could  otherwise  have  accomplished — he 
has  sent  forth  over  the  whole  of  our  land, 
the  gloom  of  such  a  bereavement  as  cannot 
be  replaced  by  any  living  descendant  of 
royalty — he  has  broken  the  direct  succes- 
sion of  the  monarchy  of  England — by  one 
and  the  same  disaster,  has  he  wakened  up 
the  public  anxieties  of  the  country,  and  sent 
a  pang  as  acute  as  that  pf  the  most  woful 
domestic  visitation,  into  the  h^art  of  each 
of  its  families. . 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  following  dis- 
course, as  I  have  already  stated,  I  shall  sa- 
tisfy myself  with  a  very  limited  application 
of  the  text.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  offer 
a  few  remarks  on  that  branch  of  the  righ- 
teousness of  practical  Christianity,  which 
consists  in  the  duty»that  subjects  owe  to 
their  governors.  And  in  the  second  place, 
I  shall  attempt  to  improve  the  present  great 
national  disaster,  to  the  object  of  impressing 
upon  you,  that,  under  all  our  difflculties  and 
aU  our  fears,  it  is  the  righteousness  of  the 
people  alone  which  will  exalt  and  perpetuate 
the  nation ;  and  that  therefore,  if^  this  great 
interest  be  neglected,  the  country,  instead 
of  reapufig  improvement  from  the  judgments 
of  God,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
utterly  overwhelmed  by  them. 

I.  But  here  let  me  aftempt  the  difflcult 
task  of  rightly  dividing  the  Word  of  truth — 
and  premise  this  head  of  discourse,  by  ad- 
mittinff  that  I  know  nothing  more  hateful 
than  .the  crouching  spirit  of  servility.  I 
know  not  a  single  class  of  men  more  unr 
worthy  of  reverence,  than  the  base  and  in- 
terested minions  of  a  court.  I  know  not  a 
set  of  pretenders  who  more  amply  deserve 
to  be  held  out  to  the  chastisement  of  public 
scorn,  than  they  who,  under  the  guise  of 
public  principle,  are  only  aiming  at  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  This  is  one  corrup- 
tion. But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  an- 
other--even  a  spurious  patriotism  which 
would  proscribe  loyalty  as  one  of  the  vir- 
tues altogether.  Now,  J  cannot  open  my 
Bible,  without  learning  that  loyalty  is  one 
branch  of  the  righteousness  of  practical 
Christianity. — I  am  not  seeking  to  please 
men,  but  God,  when  I  repeat  his  words  in 
\our  hearing— that  you  should  honour  the 
king — that  you  should  obey  Magistrates— 
that  yoi}  should  meddle  not  with  those  who 
are  given  to  change — that  you  should  bo 
subject  to  principalities  and  pcwexa — tiiaJ 
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jrou  should  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
in  all  ffodliness  and  honesty.  This,  then,  is 
a  pan  <if  i\ui  riffhteousnejw  which  it  is  oar 
business  to  teach,  and  sure  I  am  that  it  is  a 
part  of  righteousness  which  the  judgment 
now  dealt  out  to  us,  should,,  of  all  others, 
dispose  you  to  learn.  I  know  not  a  Tirtue 
more  in  harmony  with  the  present  feelings, 
and  afflictions,  and  circumstances  of  the 
country,  than  that  of  a  steadfast  and  deter- 
mined loyalty.  The  time  has  been,  when 
such  an  event  as  the  one  that  we  are  now 
asseniDled  to  deplore,  ^ould  have  put  every 
restless  spirit  into  motion,  and  set  a  guilty 
ambition  upon  its  murderous  devices,  and 
brought  powerful  pretenders  with  their  op- 
posing hosts  of  vassalage  into  the  field,  and 
enlisted  towns  and  families  tinder  the  rival 
banners  of  a  most  destructive  fray  of  con- 
tention, and  thus  have  broken  up  the  whole 
peace  and  confidence  of  society.  Let  us 
bless  God  that  these  days  of  barbarism  are 
now  gone  by.  But  the  vessel  of  the  state  is 
still  exposea  to  many  agitations.  The  sea 
of  politics  is  a  sea  of  storms,  on  which  the 
|ale  of  human  passions  would  make  her 
founder,  were  it  not  for  the  guidance  of  hu- 
man principle;  and,  therefore,  the  truest 
policy  of  a  nation  is  to  christianize  her 
subjects,  and  to  disseminate  among  them 
(he  influence  of  religion.  The  most  skilful 
arrangement  for  rightly  governing  a  state, 
is  to  scatter  among  the  governed,  not  the 
terrors  of  power— not  the  threats  of  jealous 
ai.d  alarmed  authority — not  the  demonstra- 
tions of  sure  and  ready  vengeance  held 
forth  by  the  rigour  of  an  offended  law. 
These  may,  at  times,  be  imperiously  called 
for.  But  a  permanent  security  against  the 
wild  oulbreaking&,of  turbulence  and  disas- 
ter, is  only  to  be  attained  by  diffusing  the 
lessons  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  great 
mass  of  our  population — even  those  lessons 
which  are  utterly  and  diametrically  at  anti- 
podes with  all  that  is  criminal  and  wrong 
m  the  spirit  of  political  disaffection.  The 
only  radical  counteraction  to  this  evil  is  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity;  and 
though  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  a  man 
may  put  on  the  intrepidity  of  one  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  denounce  even  in  the  ear  of 
royalty  the  profligacies  which  may  disgrace 
or  deform  it— though  animated  by  such  a 
spirit,  he  may  lift  his  protesting  voice  in  the 
face  of  an  unchristian  magistracy,  and  tell 
them  of  their  errors — though  animated  by 
such  a  spirit,  he,  to  avoid  every  appearance 
of  evil,  will  neither  stoop  to  the  flattery  of 
power,  nor  to  the  solicitations  of  patronage 
— and  though  all  this  may  bear,  to  the  su- 
perficial eye,  a  hard,  and  repulsive,  and  hos- 
tile asppct  towards  the  established  dignities 
ot  the  land — yet  forget  not,  that  if  a  real 
and  honest  principle  of  Christianity  lie  at 
the  root  of  this  spirit,  there  exists  within 
the  bottom  of  such  a  man,  a  foundation  of 


principle,  on  which  all  the  lessons  of  Chris 
tianity  will  rise  into  visible  and  consisten 
exemplificalion.  And  it  is  he,  and  such  a. 
he,  who  wiH  turn  out  to  be  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  when  the  hour  of  her  threat- 
ened dan^r  is  approaching — and  it  is  jus* 
in  proportioif  €is^  you  spre^  and  multiply 
such  a  character,  that  you  raise  within  the 
bosom  of  the  nation,  the  best  security 
against  all  her  fhictuatiohs — and,  as  in  every 
other  department  of  liuman  concerns,  so 
will  it  be  found,  that,  in  this  particular  de- 
partment, Christians  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  and  Christianity  the  most  copious 
and  emanating  fou^itain  of  all  the  guardian 
virtues  of  peace,  and  order,  and  patriotism. 
The  judgment  imder  which  we  now  la- 
bour, supplies,  I  think,  one  touching,  and, 
to  every  good  and  christian  mind,  one 
powerful  argument  of  loyalty.  It  is  the 
distance  of  the  prince  from'his  people  which 
f^ds  the  political  jealousy  of  tne  latter,  and 
which,  by  removing  the  former  to  a  height 
of  inaccessible  grandeur,  places  him,  as  it 
were,  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sympathies. 
Much  of  the  political  rancour,  which  festers, 
and  agitates,  and  makes  such  a  tremendous 
appearance  of  noi^  and  of  hostility  in  our 
land,  is  due  to  the  aggravating  power  of 
distance.  If  two  of  the  deadliest  political 
antagonists  in  our  country,  who  abuse,  and 
vilify,  and  pour  forth  their  stormy  elo- 
quence on  each  other^  whether  in  parlia- 
ment or  from  the  press,  were  actually  to 
c^me  into  such  familiar  and  personal  con- 
tact, as  would  infuse  into  their  controvert 
the  sweeieningof  mere  acquaintanceshia 
this  very  circumstance  would  disarm  and 
do  away  almost  all  their  violence.  The 
truth  is,  that- when  one  man  rails  against 
another  across  the  table  of  a  legislative  as- 
sembly, or  when  he  works  up  liis  ferment- 
ing imagination,  and  pens  his  virulent  sen- 
tences against  anotlier,  in  the  retirement  of 
a  closet — he  is  fighting  against  a  man  at  r 
distance — he  is  exhausting  his  strength 
against  an  eneqny  whom  he  does  not  knov 
— he  is  swelling  into  indignation^  and  intt 
all  the  movements  of  what  he  thinks  righ' 
and  generous  principle,  against  a  chimer 
of  his  own  apprehension ;  and  a  similar  re 
action  comes  back  upon  him  from  the  quar- 
ter that  he  has  assailed,  and  thus  the  con* 
troversy  thickens,  and  the  delusion  everj 
day  gets  more  impenetrable,  and  the  di» 
tance  is  ever  widening,  and  the  breach  h 
always  becoming  more  hopeless  and  more 
irreparable;  and  all  this  between  two  men- 
who,  if  they  had  been  in  such  accidental 
circumstances  of  juxla-position  as  could 
have  let  them  a  little  more  into  one  another^ 
feelings,  and  to  one  another's  sympathie& 
would  at  least  have  had  all  tli^  asperities  of 
their  difference  smoothed  away  by  the  mere 
soAenings  and  kindlinesses  of  ordinary  hxk 
'.  man  intercourse 
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Now  let  me  apply  this  vemaiic  to  the  intH 
taal  state  of  setiticneiit  which  obtains  be- 
tween the  different  ordert  of  the  cotnmuRitf . 
Among  the  rich,  there  is  apt  at  times  to 
rankle  an  injurious  and  unworthy  impTes' 
flioti  of  the  poor— and  jost  becatise  these 
poor  stand  al  a  distance*  fnmi  tliem-— Jtwt 
because  they  come  not  into,  cental  with- 
that  which  would  draw  th^m  out  into  conr^ 
teousness  to  their  persons,  and  in  benevo- 
lent attentions  to  their  famiTies.  Antongf 
the  poor,  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  often  a 
disdainful  suspicion  of  the  wealthy,  as  if 
they  were  actnated  by  a  proud  indifference  to 
them  and  to  their  concerns,  and,  as  if  they 
were  placed  away  from  them  at  so  distant 
and  lofly  an  elevation  as  not  to  require  the 
exercise  of  any  of  those  cordialities,  which 
are.  ever  sure  tu  spring  in  the  bosom  of  man 
to  man,  when  tney  come  to  know  each 
other,  and  to  have  the  actual  sight  of  each 
other.  But  let  any  accident  place  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  higher  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lower  order,  on  the  ground  of  their  common 
humanity — let  the  latter  be  made  to  see  that 
the  former  are  akin  to  themselves  in  all  the 
sniferings  and  m  al!  the  sensibilities  of  our 
common  inheritance — let,  for  example,  the 
greatest  chieftain  of  the  territory  die,  and 
the  report  of  his  weeping  children,  or  of  his 
distracted  widow,  be  sent  through  the  neigh- 
bourhood— or  let  an  infant  of  his  family  be 
in  suffering,  and  the  mothers  of  the  humble 
vicinity  be  nm  to  for  counsel  and  assist- 
ance-^or  in  any  other  way  let  the  rich,  in- 
stead of  being  viewed  by  their  inferbrs 
through  the  dim  and  distant  medium  of  that 
fancied  interval  which  separates  the  ranks 
of  society,  be  seen  as  heirs  of  the  same 
frailty,  and  as  dependent  on  the  same  sym- 
pathies with  themselves — and  at  that  mo- 
ment, all  the  floodgates  of  honest  sym- 
pathy will  be  opened— and  the  lowest  ser- 
vants of  the  establishment  will  join  in  the 
cry  of  distress  which  has  come  upon  their 
family — and  the  neighbouring  cottagers,  ti^ 
share  in  their  grief,  have  only  to  recognise 
them  as  the  partakers  of  one  nature,  and  to 
perceive  an  assimilation  of  feelings  and  of 
circumstances  between  them. 

Let  me  further  appl}'  this  to  the  sons  and 
the  daughters  of  royally.  The  truth  is, 
that  they  appear  to  the  public  eye  as  stalk- 
ing on  a  platform  so  highly  elevated  above 
the  general  level  of  society,  that  it  removes 
them,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  ordinary 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  And  though  we 
read  al  limes  of  their  galas,  and  their  birth- 
days, and  their  drawing-rooms,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  this  to  attach  us  to  their  in- 
terests and  their  feelings,  as  the  inhabitants 
pf  a  familiar  home — as  the  members  of  an 
affectionate  family.  Surrounded  as  they 
are  with  the  glare  of  a  splendid  notoriety, 
we  scarcely  recognize  them  as  men  and  as 
sroMnn,  who  can  rejoice,  and  weep,  and 
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pine  witii  diaease^  and  taste  the  auffeiingF 
ofmortalityj  and  be  oppressed  with  anguisb| 
and  love  widi  tenderness,  and  experienof 
in  their  boaoms  the*  same  movements  of  • 
grief  or  of  aflJecHon  that  we  do  ourselves. 
And  thu«  it  48)  th«t  tbey  labour  under  a 
real^end'hearry  disadvantage.  There  is  not 
in  their  caee,  the  counteraction  of  that 
'kindly  in^uenee,  to  alleviate  the  weight  or 
the  mallghitjr  of  prejudice,  which  men  of  a 
humbler  station  areever  sure  to  enjoy.  In  the 
.caseof  II  man.  whose  name  is  hardly  knowii' 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  personal  acquain- 
tanee,  the  tale  of  calumny  that  is  raised. 
against  him  extends  not  far  beyond  thea^ 
limits ;  and^  therefore,  wherever  it  is  heard 
it  meets  with  a  something  to  blunt  and  ta 
soften  it,  in  those  very  cordialities  which 
the  familiar  exhibition  of  .him  as  a  brother 
of  our  common  nature  is  fitted  to  awaken. 
Bnt  it  is  not  so  with  those  in  the  elevated 
wttlks  of  society.  Their  names  are  familiar 
where  their  persons  are  unknown;  and 
whatever  malignity  may  ttach  to  the  onc^ 
circulates  abroad,  and  is  spread  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  possible  intercourse 
with  human  beings^  and  meets  with  no 
kindly  coimteraction  from  our  acquaintance 
with  the  other.  And  this  may  explain 
how  it  is,  that  the  same  exalted  person- 
age may,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  suf- 
fering under  a  load  of  most  unmerited  ob- 
loquy from  the  wide  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, and  be  to  all  his  familiar  doniK^tics  an 
object  of  the  most  enthusiastic  devotednese 
and  regard. 

Now,  if  through  an  accidental  opehing^ 
the  public  should  be  favoured  with  a  do- 
mestic exhibition — if,  by  some  overpower- 
ing visitation  of  Providence  upon  an  illua- 
'Xrious  family,  the  members  of  it  should  come 
to  be  recognised  as  the  partakers  of  one 
common  humanity  with  ourselves — if,  in- 
stead'of  beholding  them  in  their  gorgeoua- 
ness  as  princes,  we  look  to  them  in  their 
natural  evolution  of  their  sensibilities  aa 
men — if  the  stately  palace  should  be  turned 
into  a  house  of  mourning — in  one  word,  if 
death  should  do  what  he  has  already  done^ 
he  has  met  the  Princes?  of  England  in  the 
prime  and  promise  of  H^r  days,  and  as  she 
was  moving  onward  on  her  march  to  a  he- 
reditary throne,  he  has  laid  her  at  his  feet. 
Ah  I  my  brethren,  when  the  imagination 
dwells  on  that  bed  where  the  remains  of 
departed  youth  and  departed  infancy  art 
lying — when,  instead  of  crowns  and  cano 
pies  of  grandeur,  it  looks  to  the  forlorn  hus 
band,  and  the  weeping  father,  and  the  hu- 
man feelings  which  agitate  their  bosom,  and 
the  human  tears  which  flow  down  their 
cheeks,  and  all  such  symptoms  of  deep  af- 
fliction as  bespeak  the  workings  of  sufler- 
ing  and  dejected  nature — ^what  ought  to  be, 
and  what  actually  is,  the  feeling  of  the 
country  at  so  sad  an  exhibition  ?  It  is  just 
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the  feding  of  the^domestics  and  the  labour- 
ers at  Ciaremont  All  is  soft  and  tender  as 
womanhood.  Nor  is  there  a  peasant  in  our 
land«  who  is  not  touohed  to  tne  very  heart 
when  he  thinks  of  the  unhappy  Siranger 
who  is  now  upending  his  days  in  grief  and 
nights  in  sleeplessness— as  he  mourns  alone 
in  his  darkened  chamber,  and  refuses  to  be 
comforted — as  he  turns  in  vain  for  rest  to 
his  troubled  feelings,  and  cannot  find  it — as 
he  gazes  on  the  memorials  of  an  affection 
tltat  blessed  the  brightest,  happiest,  shortest 
year  of  his  existence — as  he  looks  back  on 
the  endearments  of  the  bygone  months,  and 
tbe  thought  that  they  have  for  ever  fleeted 
away  from  him,  turns  all  to  agony — as  he 
looks  forward  on  the  blighted  prospect  of 
this  world's  pilgrimage,  and  feels  that  all 
which  bound  him  to  existence,  is  now  torn 
irretrievably  away  from  him  I  There  is  not 
a  British  heart  that  does  not  feel  to  this  in- 
teresting visitor,  all  the  force  and  all  the 
tenderness  of  a  most  affecting  relationship  -y 
and  ffo  where  he  may,  will  he  ever  be  recog- 
nised and  cherished  as  a  much  loved  mem- 
ber of  the  British  family. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  through  the  avenue 
of  a  nation's  tenderness,  we  can  estimate 
the  strength  and  the  steadfastness  of  a  na- 
tion's loyalty.  On  minor  questions  of  the 
constitution  we  may  storm  and  rave,  and 
look  at  each  other  a  little  ferociously — ^and- 
it  was  by  some  such  appearance  as  this,  that 
he,  who  in  the  days  of  his  strength,  was  the 
foulest  and  most  formidable  of  all  our  ene- 
mies, said  of  the  country  in  which  we  live, 
that,  torn  by  factions,  it  was  going  rapidly 
to  dissolution.  Yet  these  are  but  the  skir- 
mishings of  a  petty  warfare — the  move- 
ments of  nature  and  of  passion,  in  a  land 
of  freemen — the  harmless  contests  of  men 
pulling  in  opposite  ways  at  some  of  the 
smaller  ropes  in  the  tackling  of  our  great 
national  vessel.  But  look  to  these  men  in 
the  time  of  need  and  the  hour  of  suffering — 
look  to  them  now,  when  in  one  great  and 
calamitous  visitation,  the  feeling  of  every 
animosity  is  overbonie — look  to  them  now, 
when  the  darkness  is  gathering,  and  the 
boding  cloud  of  disaster  hangs  over  us,  and 
some  chilling  fear  ofrinsecurity  is  beginning 
to  circulate  in  whispers  through  the  land — 
look  to  them  now,  when  in  the  entombment 
of  this  sad  and  melancholy  day,  the  hopes 
of  more  than  half  a  century  are  to  be  in- 
terred— look  to  them  now,  when  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  there  is  the 
mourning  of  a  very  great  and  sore  lamenta- 
tion, so  that  all  who  pass  by,  may  say,  this 
is  a  grievous  mourning  to  the  people  of  the 
and.  Oh !  is  it  possible  that  these  can  be 
other  than  honest  tears,  or  that  tears  of  pity 
can  on  such  an  emergency  as  the  present, 
be  other  than  tears  of  patriotism.  Who 
does  not  see  this  principle  sitting  in  visible 
"ession  on  the  g^,neral  countpnance  of 


the  nation — that  the  people  are  sound  al 
hearty  and  that  with  this,  as  the  mainsheet  ol 
o«ir  dependence,  we  may  still,  under  the  bless- 
.ng  of  Grod,  weather  and  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  which  threaten  us. 

II.  I  now  proceed  to  the  second  head  of 
discourse,  under  which  I  was  to  attempt 
such  an  improvement  of  this  great  natlonid 
disaster,  as  might  enforce  the  lesson,  that 
under  every  fear  and  every  difficulty,  it  ii 
the  righteousness  of  jthe  people  alone  which 
will  exalt  and  perpetuate  a  nation;  and 
that,  therefore,  if  this  great  interest  be  ne 
glected,  instead  of  learning  any  tiding  fronr 
the  judgments  of  God,  we  are  in  immi 
nent  danger  of  being  utterly  overwheUna 
by  them. 

Under  my  first  head  I  restricted  myseh 
exclusively  to  the  virtue  of  loyalty,  which 
is  one  of  the  special^  but  I  most  willingly 
admit,  nay,  and  most  earnestly  contend,  is 
also  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  righ- 
teousness. But  there  is  a  point  on  which  1 
proless  myself  to  be  altogether  at  an  issue 
with  a  set  of  men,  who  composed,  at  one 
time,  whatever  they  do  now,  a  very  nume- 
rous class  of  society.  I  mean  those  men, 
who,  with  all  the  ostentation,  and  all  tbe 
intolerance  of  loyalty,  evincea  an  utter  in- 
diflerence  either  to  their  own  personal  reU- 
gion^or  to  the  religion  of  the  people  who  were 
around  them — who  were  satisfied  with  the 
single  object  of  keeping  the  neighbonrhood 
in  a  state  of  political  tranquillity — who,  if 
they  could  only  get  the  population  to  be 
quit!,  cared  not  for  the  extent  of  profane 
ness  or  of  profligacy  that  was  among  them— 
and  who,  while  they  thought  to  signalize 
themselves  in  the  favour  of  their  earthly 
king,  by  keeping  down  every  turbulent  oi 
rebellious  movement  among  his  subjects, 
did,  in  fact,  by  their  own  conspicuous  ex- 
ample lead  them  and  cheer  them  on  in  their 
rebellion  against  the  king  of  heaven — and, 
as  far  as  the  mischief  could  be  wrought  by 
the  contagion  of  their  personal  influence, 
these  men  of  loyalty  did  what  in  tliem  lay. 
to  spread  a  practical .  contempt  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  for  all  its  ordinances,  through- 
out  the  land. 

Now,  I  would  have  such  men  to  under- 
stand, if  any  such  there  be  within  the  sphers 
of  my  voice,  that  it  is  not  with  their  loyalty 
that  I  am  quarrelliiig.  I  am  only  tdling 
them,  that  this  single  attribute  of  righteous- 
ness will  never  obtain  a  steady  footing  in  tne 
hearts  of  the  people,  except  on  the  ground 
of  a  general  principle  of  righteousness.  I 
am  telling  them  how  egregiously  they  are 
out  of  their  own  politics,  in  ever  thinking 
that  they  can  prop  the  virtue  of  loyalty  in 
a  nation,  while  they  are  busily  employed, 
by  the  whole  instrumentality  of  their  ex- 
ample and  of  their  doings,  in  sapping  the 
very  foundation  upon  which  it  is  reated.  I 
am  telling  them,  tliat  if  they  wish  to 
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loj^ty  in  perfection,  and  iiuch  loyally,  too, 
•8  requires  not  any  scowling  vigilance  of 
theirs  to  uphold  it,  they  must  kwk  to  the 
most  moral,  and  orderly,  and  christianixad 
districts  of  the  country.  I  am  merely  temh- 
ing  them  a  lesson  of  which  they  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  that  if  you  loosen  the  hold  of 
Chrietianily  over  the  hearts  <^  the  ^papula'* 
tion,  you  pull  down  Otom  their  asoendencv 
all  the  virtues  of  Christianity,  of  which 
loyalty  is  one.  Yes,  and  I  will  come  yH  a 
little  clfjscr,  and  talqe  a  look  of  that  loyalty 
which  exists  in  the  shape  of  an  isolated 
principle  in  their  own  bosoms.  I  should 
like  to  gauge  the  dimensions  of  this  loyalty 
of  theirs,  in  its  state  of  die^unctwn  from  the 
general  principle  of  Chrislianit^.  I  wish 
to  know  the  kind  of  loyalty  which  charao* 
terizes  the  pretenders  to  whom  I  am  al^ 
luding — the  men  who  have  no  value  for 
preaching,  but  as  it  stands  associated  with 
the  pageantry  of  state — the  men  who  would 
reckon  it  the  most  grievous  of  all  heresies, 
to  be  away  from  church  on  some  jrearly 
Jay  of  the  king's  appointment,  but  are  set 
dom  within  its  walls  on  the  weekly  day  of 
God's  appointment — the  men  who,  if  minis- 
ters were  away  from  their  post  of  loyalty, 
on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  would,  with- 
out mercy,  and  without  investigation,  de- 
nounce them  as  suspiciou?  characters;  but 
who,  when  we  are  at  the  post  of  piety, 
dispensing  the  more  solemn  ordinances  or 
Christianity,  openly  lead  the  way  in  that 
crowded  and  eager  emigration  which  car- 
ries half  the  rank  and  opulence  of  the  town 
away  from  us.  What,  oh !  what  is  the 
length,  and  the  breadth,  and  the  height^  and 
the  depth  of  this  vaponnng,  swaggering, 
high-sounded  loyalty? — It  is  nothing  better 
than  the  loyalty  of  political  subalterns,  in 
the  low  game  of  partisanship,  or  of  whip- 
pers-in  to  an  existing  administration — it  ie 
not  the  loyalty  which  wiU  avail  us  in  the  day 
of  danger — it  is  not  to  them  that  we  need  to 
look,  in  the  evil  hour  of  a  country's  visitsr 
tion; — but  to  those  right-heartod^  sounds 
thinking  christian  men,  who,  without  one 
interest  to  serve,  or  one  hope  to  forward, 
honour  their  king,  because  diey  fear  their 
God. 

Let  me  assure  such  a  man,  if  such  a  man 
there  is  within  the  limits  of  ^is  assembly— 
that,  keen  as  his  scent  may  be  after  political 
heresies,  the  deadliest  of  all  such  heresies 
lies  at  his  own  door — that  there  is  not  to  be 
found,  within  the  city  of  our  habitation,  a 
rottener  member  of  the  community  than 
himself— that,  withering  as  he  does  by  his 
example  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  national  prosperity,  it  is  he,  and  such 
as  he,  who  stands  opposed  to  the  best  and 
Ae  dearest  objects  of  loyalty— and  if  ever 
(hat  shall  happen,  which  it  is  ray  most  de- 
lightful confidence  that  God  will  avert  from 
08  and  from  our  children's  children  to  the 


latest  posterity — if  ever  the  wild  frenzy  ol 
revolution  shall  run  tli(pugh  the  sanks  ol 
Britain's  population,  these  are  the  men  who 
will  be  the  most  deeply  responsible  for  all  its 
atrocities  and  Hot  all  its  horrors.* 

*  I  cannot  but  advert  here  to  a  delicate  iinp^ 
ment  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  faithflil  exercise 
of  the  ministerial  functions,  from  the  existence  of 
two  great  politica]  paTties,  which  would  monopo* 
Bze  between  them,  all  the  senciments  and  all  the 
services  of  the  country.  Is  it  not  a  very  ponable 
thbig  that  the  .line  of  demarcation*  between  tliese 
parties  may  .not  coalesce,  threugbout  all  its  extent, 
with  the  sacred  and  lumiutable  Une  of  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong? — and  ouglit  not  thi4 
latter  line  to  stand  out  so  clearly  and  so  promi- 
nently to  the  eye  of  the  christian  minister,  that  is 
the  act  of  delding  axound  him  the  reproofs  and  the 
lessons  of  Christianity,  the  former  Une  should  be 
away  from  his  contemplation  altogetlierl  But  it 
is  thua  that,  with  the  most  acrupiuous  avoidance 
both  of  the  one  and  of  the  other  s{)eeiesof  j^artisan 
ship,  he  msy,  in  the  direct  and  conscientiouji  die- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  hia  office,  deliver  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  a  kind  of  general  and  corpo- 
rate ofience  to  one  political  denomination;  and 
what  is«t3l  more  grievous,  as  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  men  of  anc£her  denomination,  with  whom 
in  their  capacity  ae  politicians  he  desires  no  fellow- 
ship whatever,  and  whose  applauses  of  him  in  tlus 
eapacity  are  in  eveiy  way  most  odious  and  ineuf- 
ferable. 

It  appean  to  us  that  a  christian  minister  cannot 
keep  mmself  in  the  true  path  of  consistencjr  at  alL 
without  refusing  to  each  of  the  parties  all  ri^ht  of 
appropriation.  Their  line  of  demarcation  is  not 
his  hne.  Their  ohjocls  are  not  his  objects.  He 
asks  no  patronage  from  the  one^-he  asks  no  fiivour 
from  the  either,  except  that  they  shall  not  claim 
kindred  with  him.  ae  i^y  sulfer,  at  times,  from 
the  intolennoe  of  the  unworthy  underlings  of  the 
former  party :  but  never  will  his  sensatic.vt  of  dia- 
taste,  for  the  whole  business  of  party  politics,  be- 
come so  intense  and  so  pauiful,  as  when  the  hosan- 
nas  of  the  latter  party  tnieaten  to  rise  around  him. 

We  often  hear  from  each,  and  more  particularly 
from  one  of  these  parties,  of  the  virtue  and  the 
(fignity  of  iiidepemlence.  The  only  way,  it  appears 
to  ufl,  ui  which  a  man  can  sustain  the  true^  and 
complete  character  of  independence,  is  to  be  indo- 
pendent  of  both.  He  who  caree  for  neither  of  them 
IS  the  only  indepemlent  man ;  and  to  him  only  be- 
longs thfi  privilege  of  croasin^  and  re-crossing  theiv 
factious  line  of  demarcation,  just  as  he  feels  himseli 
impelled  by  the  high,  paramount,  and  subordinating 
pnnciples  of  the  Christianity  which  he  professes. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  1  here  take  the 
oppoitutiity  of  saying,  that  if  Uie  chastisement  of 
pulilic  scorn  should  tall  on  those  who,  -under  the 
.disguise  of  public  principle,  have  found  personal 
aggrandiBenient  for  themaelves,  it  should  fall  wkh 
eqnial  severity  on  those  who,  i^er  the  eame  dis- 
guise, are  seeking  precisely  the  same  object — thai 
if  there  be  some  men  in  tlie  country  who  care  net 
for  die  extent  of  profanenesa  and  profligacy  that 
is  among  the  people,  provided  they  can  only  keep 
them  ^ie<,  there  are  also  some  nien  who  care  not  for 
their  profiineness  or  their  profligacy,  provided  they 
can  only  keep  thei^jkn^ttte^ — wlio  hear  no  other 
regard  to  the  peopletnan  merely  as  an  mstrument 
ofannoyance  against  an  exiaAing  administmtioi>— 
who  can  shed  their  aerpent  tears  over  their  dis- 
tresses^ and  yet  be  inwaraly  grieved,  should  eitbei 
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Having  thm  briefly  adverted  to  one  of 
the  eaules  of  impiety  and  eontequent  dia* 
(oyalty,  I  shall  prooaod  to  offer  a  few  fo* 
marks  on  the  great  object  of  teadiing  the 
people  righteouanesB,  not  ao  much  in  a 
genera]  and  didactic  manner,  as  in  the  Wfcj 
f  f  irnef,  and,  if  possible,  of  memorable  ijlus- 
tlraliou'-»  gathering  n^y  aq^umei^t  fronoi.  thie 
present  event,  ai^  availing  mys^li^  at  ib^ 
same  time,  of  such  prineiples  as  have  been 
advanced  in  the  coarse  of  the  fMecadkag  di- 
servatiens.    ' 

My  next  remark,  then,  on  this  subject 
will  be  taken  from  a  sentiment,  of  which  I 
think  you  must  all  on  the  present  occasiop 


a  fcrottFBhle  Meson  or  vevinnff  tiwie  dinpjpGint 
their  boding  speculirtioii — ^who^  m  the  hot  it  «i»- 
deniaUe  fommon  aenM,  can  asorilw  to  politiaii 
cauBM,  such  calamities  as  aic  akoaethsr  doe  to 
what  is  essential  and  uncontioUabiB  m  the  drcom- 
stanoes  of  the  oountrj— and  who^  if  on  the  strength 
of  misreDresentation  and  artifice  th^  eonld  only 
succeed  m  efl'ectinff  the  great  obfectof  their  own 
instalment  into  office,  aiMl  dispossession  of  their 
antagonists,  would  prove  themaelTes,  thm^to  be 
as  indifferent  to  the  oomibrt,  as  the^  shew  then>* 
selves  now  to  be  utterly  indiflferent  to  the  leiigion 
and  the  virtue  of  tho  country's  population. 

But  turning  away  from  the  beggarly  elements 
of  such  a  competition  as  this,  let  us  remark,  that 
on  the  one  hand,  a  veli^os  administiatioii  will 
never  take  offence  at  a  muiister  who  renders  a  per- 
tinent reproof  to  any  set  of  men,  even  though  txuy 
should  happen  to  be  their  own*  aoents  or  thei;  own 
underling  (  and  that,  on  the  omer  hand,  a  minis- 
ter who  IB  actuated  by  the  true  spirit  of  hts  office, 
will  never  so  pervert  or  so  prostitute  his  functions, 
as  to  descend  to  the  hum|^e  arena  of  partiaansfaipi 
He  is  the  faithful  steward  of  such  things  as  aie 
profitable  for  re|ntx>^  and  for  doctrine,  and  for  cor- 
rection, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness.  Hie 
sin*ile  object  with  the  men  who  are  within  reach 
of  his  hearing,  is,  that  they  ehould  oome  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  and  be  saved.  In  the  ftil- 
filnicnt  of  this  object,  he  is  not  the  eervant  of  any 
adminirtration— though  he  oeitainly  Tenders  such 
a  Herviceto  the  state  as  will  fiuilitate  tho  work  of 
governing  to  all  administrations— «s  will  brhig  a 
miffhty  train  of  civil  and  temporal  bleflsings  along 
with  it^-end  m  particular,  as  will  diffuse  over  the 
whole  sphere  of  his  influence,  a  loyalfy  as  steadfast 
as  the  friends  of  order,  and  as  free  from  every  taint 
of  political  severity,  as  the  most  genuine-  fiiends  of 
freedom  can  desira. 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  it  is  ooneeived 
that  this  partisanship  of  a  christian  minister  ii  at 
aUjuatifialile.  Should  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try ever  fall  into  the  hanoi  of  an  infidel  or  demi* 
infid(*l  administratioii — should  the  men  at  the  helm 
oi  afiairpbe  the  pitrons  of  all  that  is  niwhriaiii^n 
in  the  sentiment  and  literature  of  the  coiwtry-*-> 
should  they  offer  a  violence  to  its  religious  esta* 
bUshments — and  thus  attempt  what  we  honestly 
believe  would  reach  a  blow  to  the  pieliy  and  the. 
character  of  our  pdpulation — then  I  trust  that  the 
language  of  partisanshiD  will  resound  from  many 
af  the  pulpits  of  the  land-^nd  that  it  will  w 
turned  in  one  stream  oH  painted  invectivo  against 
such  a  ministry  as  this— 4iil,  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  it  be  swept  away  as  an  intolerable  uoi- 
sanci*,  fn«n  tho  fiioe  of  our  kingdom. 


feel  the  f«i«e«id  ihe 
not.  have  been  most  OeatraMe  eou^ 
whole  popilatioft  o£  the  eity.  hwre  been  •. 
Bitted  to  join  in  the  solena  aerriceB  ti  > 
day  ?    Do  yoU)  not  think  .that  Uiey  an  ^ 
eiiely  aiieh  airvicea  as  would  bare  ^r* 
a  loy«l'andipatriotie  influence  among  tfts 
Ia.it  ^q^  experiawBtally  the  caae,  ihatc: 
tha.amaiiMfty  gvttire  ofionr  iair  Priikcfft^.'  • 
meanest  of  .tfa^  people  would  have  sii»-. » 
wann  and  'plentiful  a  tnhute  of  bcwrn  ». 
aibilily  av  the  moat.  Defined    and  dt  \< 
among,  ua?  .And|  I  ask,  is  it  not  uni-  r 
nate^  mat,  on  the  day  of  anch  luk  a&ti .. 
and)  il  I  may  ao  atyle  tl,  aaach  a  nat 
ezereiae^  tlieraaboakl  not  have. been  t»' 
more  churcheB)  with  twenty  more  m  * 
ten^  to  have  oonltined  the  .Whole  cfovc 
eager  and  natecested  liatentsrs  ?     A  man  • 
mere  l03ralty,  without  one  other  accom^:  !:.•. 
ment,  will,  I  am  8iir%  participate  in  a  rvj^ 
ao  natural;  but  couple  this  regret  m'\\\\  \- 
principle,  that  Uie  ^miy  way  in  which  :• 
loyalty  of  the  people  c^   eflfeeiuali>  ' 
maintained,  ia  on  the  basis  of  Chri^jaj^..* 
and  then  the  regret  in  question  enbne^ 
an. object,  stili  more  general — and  weJi  hi- 
it  ibr  us,  if,  amid  the  insecurity  of  t^n\u.\ 
and  the  vanons  fluctuaiions'or  foitiiji€ :: . 
of  amngement  tliat  are  taking  place  ir  i.' 
highest  walks  of  society,  the  country  wt'* 
led,  foy  the  judgment  with  which  it  has  Ox^ 
been  visited,  to  deepen  the  foundatioD  r 
all  its  order  and  of  all  its  interests,  in  il*' 
moral  education  of  its.people.     Then  i  nd  i  f- 
the  text,  would  have  its  literal  fvlfiJiEtr. 
When  the  judgments  of  God  are  in  Mr. 
earth,  the  rulers. of  the  world  would  let. 
the  inhabitants  thereof  to  learn  righteojt 


In  our  own .  city,  much  in  this  resper 
remains  to  be  accomplished  ; .  and  I  s()»^a 
ef  the.  great  mass  <Df  our  city  and  subur. 
population,  when  1  say,  that  through  iu 
week  they  lie  open  to  every  rude  and  nn* 
dom  expo9ure-<-<and  when  Sabbath  conae* 
no  solenln  appeal  to  the  conscience,  no  sijr- 
ring  recollections  of  the  past,  no  un?r:: 
caltf  to  resolve  against  the  temptations  i<i 
the  ftiture,  coaie  along  wiUi  it.     It  is  um^ 
niable,  that  within  the  compass  of  a  ii  v 
aquare  miles,  the  daily  walk  of  the  va«t  isi- 
jortty  of  our  people  is  besel  with  a  thousaad 
cbntamiiiations ;  and  whether  it  be  on  tbf 
way  to  the  market,  or  on  tho  way  t<^tbe 
workshop^  or  on  the  way  to  the  crowded 
manu&ctory,  or  on  the  way  to  any  one  re- 
sort of  industry  that  you  mny  choose  to 
oondescend  upon,  or  on  the  way  to  tbe 
evening  home^  where  the  laboiurs  of  a  vir- 
tuous day  should  be  closed  by  the  holy 
thankfulness  of  a  pious   and  affectionaie 
family ;  be  it  in  passing  from  one  place  to 
another;  or  be  it  amid  all  the  throng  of  $e> 
dentary  occupations :  tliere  is  not  one  dar 
of  th  e  six,  and  not  one  jour  of  one  of  ibc» 
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la^^fl,  -when  ftail  jEind  imsheltered  niiiA  iff  not 
plied  by  the  many  allurements  of  a  wcfrld 
lyings  in  wickedness-^i^hen  ^il  commflni-' 
eations  are  not  assailing  htm  "with  their  )etrr- 
ruptibns— -when  the  full  tide  of  ekartiJiJe 
does  not  bear  down  upon  tii^^iii'^bf^,^  md 
threateti  to  sweep  all  nis  purity  and  all  hfe 
principle  away  from  hlA.    And'wtoeh'th^ 
Bcventh  day  comes,  where,  T  i^ironlda^^ti^ 
the  efficient  seeurities  that  Musht  to'be  pM- 
vided  against  ail  those  inundations  ^{)f»)!^ 
gacy  which  rage  without' cotitrd* through 
the  week,  and  spread  ducfa  ia  desolating  influ"- 
ence  among  the  morals  of  the  existing  gf^ne-" 
ration  ?— (Mi !  tell  it  not  in  GAth,  puWi^  it 
nut  in  the  streets  of  Askeldh-^thid's^Ventlh 
day,  on  which  it  would  "requh-e  a  ^6Jfe 
army  of  labourers  to  givl^'  evcrj^  ^t^^rgy 
which  belongs  to  lhert,'to  thri  j)lentebus 
harvest  of  so  mighlr  a  pOpuMlon,  A^itn^sfto 
more  than  one  half  df  the  peopte  pr^lfltfed 
from  attending  the  h^use  ofGod,  and  wan- 
dering every  man' ailer' the  isoun^  of  his 
own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyfes^ 
on  this  day,  the  elir  of  heskveh  Is'  ^toiiled 
with  a  more  atlddcidns  c^y  of  febellibn  ihafn 
on  any  other,  and  the  open  doiOT'  of  invita- 
tion plies  Virlth  its  welcome  the'hunllkieds 
and  the  thousands  who  huve  found  (Heh* 
habitual  way  to  the  hattnls  bf  dftpraViiV. 
And  is  there  no  room,  theili  to  wi%h  pt 
twenty  more  churches,  and  twenty  mot^ 
Ininistors^for  men  of  zeal  and  of  fctrtngth, 
who  micrht  go  forth  among  these  wandereVs, 
and  com  pel  them  to  come  hi— ^for  men  of 
holy  fervour,  who  might  set  the  terrors  of 
hell  and  the  free  offer  of  solvation  beforfe 
them— for  men  of  affection,  who  might  visit 
the  sicl(,  the  dvin^,  and  the  afflicted,  arid 
cause  the  irrerfstible  influence  of  kindness 
to  circulate  at  large  among  theur  fikihflfes^-i- 
for  mert,  whb,  whfle  they  festened  ihteit 
most  intense'alrin'dnthe^reaf  object  ofpte- 
paring  sinners  for  eternity,  would  scS(lteir 
along  the  path  of  their '  exertibn*  aH'the 
blesshigs  of  order,  knd  contentrtferiti  Sftid 
sobriety,  and  at  length  make  it  mknffest  tfs 
day,  that  tiie  righteoiisned^  bf  the  people  is 
the  only  effectual  antidote  to  \i  wtrtitih|r»b 
ruin— the  orily  path  to  a  country*  clbty'? 
My  next  remark  ihallbc^  fdtihdea  bri  a 
principle  to  which  I  have  already  dHiMild^ 
the  desirableness  bf  a  Vnore  frequent  i^rter- 
course  bipt ween  the  highei*  and  th6  h^er 
orders  of  society ;  and  AvhSit'  niorfe'  likelV.to 
accomplish  thift,  tlian  a'  laVgef  ebdeslafstidkl 
accommodallbU?-^not  thie  scdhty  pVpvisioh! 
of  the  present  day,  by  which  tnij  pooh  arte 
excluded  from  the  chiirch  kltogether,  bm 
*uch  a  wide  artd  generous  systenf  of  6c-, 
commodation,  as  that  the  rich  ^nd'tbe  pooj* 
might  set  in  company  together  in  ttve  house 
of  God.     It  IS  this  christian  fellovmhip, 
which  more  than  any  other  tie,  links  so  In- 
timately together,  the  high  and  the  low  in 


other*  pafticular  to  which  I  wou  jd  advert 
and  though  I  cannot  do  so  without  magni- 
fying Wiy  oifiiee)  yet  I  know  not  a  single 
eivetim^tance  whieh  so  upholds  the  goides 
line  of  ]jf&  among  our  agrieultMnil  popula* 
fi)oM;  as  the  toann^  in  v»hich  the  gap  bii- 
tweenf'the  pinnacSi^  'Of  the  community  and 
its  baie  is' filled  up 'by  the  week-day  dutiei 
of  tlie'Merg>yitian-*by  thut  man,  of  whom 
it  hftS  been  well  said,  that  he  belongs  to  nr 
r^nk^hecAUi^  he  assoisiates  with  ali  ranks^ 
by  that  tniin,  whose  presence  may  dignify 
the  pidfieei'but  whose  peculiar  glory  it  is  to 
CM*!^  the  liiflueUoes of  friendship  and  pieQr 
hrto  cottages. 

This  Is  the' a^  Of  moral  exp^iment,  ahd 
inuchhas'%een  devised  hi  our  day  for  pro 
rrtotlng  the  vhiae,  find  the  improvement, 
*And^the'edonohiieal  habits  of  the  -lower  op- 
ders  Of  soei^.    But  in  all  these  attempts 
to  ri4i^' a  barrier  sgainst  the  growing^  profli- 
gacy bf  bUr'to^rns,  one  important  element 
s^ms't^'haVe  ^passed  unheeded,  and  to 
haVe  >be^h''dltbg€ther'OflMtted'ln  the  calc»* 
krt lofh.    fn  'all  the  comparative  estimates  of 
fhe'eh^raeler  of  A  toivh  artd  the  character 
of  i  cotlntry  populati^m,  it  has  been  little 
attended  ■  t6,  that  the  former  are  distnh 
^(^hed  f^om  ti^e  latter  by  the  dreary,  hope- 
uifss,  and  'bltnost    impassible   distance  at 
whieh  they  stand  from  their  parish  mini»- 
iet:    t^w,  though  K  be' at  the  hazard  ttf 
agaitt  rhagnifying  my  office,  I  must  avow, 
in  the  heariilg  of  you  all,  that  there  is  « 
moral  ehartoi  in  hits' personal  attentions  and 
hisafibcti^nbte  civifities,  and  the  ever-recur 
ring  inffhenbe  of  his  visits  and  his  prayers, 
which,  if  restored  to  the  people,  would  im- 
{)&rt  a  tiew  hioral  'espiMt,  and  eradicate 
much  t)f  th^  licentiousness  and  the  dis- 
honesty thfelt  abound  in  out*  cities.    On  this 
day  of  national  calamity,  if  ever  the  subjeot 
should  be  adverted  t6  from'  the  pulpit,  we 
tnsy  be  lilldWiM  to  express  our  riveted  co»- 
tactions  oh  'the  ^lose  aBiance  that  obtains 
between  the*  pbHtit[«al  interests  and  the  reU- 
0(mif  Vihfeif^ter  'of  a  ^untry.    And  I  am 
'surely  not  6ut  bf  pluce,  when;  on  looking 
at'the'mlehty  mkssof  k  city  populatiton,  1 
st^te  tny'l/ppVehenston,  thiit  if  something 
he'  liot'  done  to  brtng  this  enormous  physicw 
'$trength  under thecoHtrol  of  christian  and 
hbmanflted  ^rtdple,  the  day  may  yet  come 
wh'ch  it  ihay  lift  agahj^t  the  i<n(horltie6  of 
thfe  Jarid'  its  brawny  vigtnir,  *rtd  diecharga 
l^oti  Ihem  all  the'ttfrbutettce  df its  ru'de'ttud 
iblcaiiic  etietigy. 

"  Apart  altogether  from  tf^e>ssentia]  eha- 
hun&r  of  the\gospel,  and  keeping  out  of 
View  the  solemn  TCpresentations  of  Chri» 
tianityi  liy  which  Vire  are  told  that  each  in 
dividu'al' of  these  countless  myriads  carriei 
an  uiidying  principle  in  his  bosom,  and 
that  it  Id  the  duty  of  the  minister  to  che- 
rish it,  and  to  walch  over  it,  as  one  whc 


country  parishes.    There  is,  however,  an- 1  must  render,  at  the  judgment-seat,  an  ae 
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wm\i  of  the  charge  which  has  been  com- 
mitted «a  him — apart  from  this  considera- 
tion entirely,  which  I  do  not  now  insist 
upon,  though  I  blush  not  to  avow  its  para- 
mount importance  over  all  that  can  be  al- 
leged on  the  inferior  ground  of  poUtical 
expediency,  yet,  on  that  ground  alone,  I 
can  gather  argument  enough  for  the  mighty 
importance  of  such  men,  devoted  to  the  la- 
bours of  their  own  separate  and  peculiar 
employments — giving  an  unbewildered  at- 
tention to  the  office  of  dealing  with  the 
hearts  and  principles  of  the  thousands  who 
are  around  them — coming  forth  from  the 
preparations  of  an  unbroken  solitude,  arm- 
ed with  all  the  omnipotence  of  Truth 
among  their  fellow  citizens — and  who,  rich 
in  the  resources  of  a  mind  which  meditates 
upon  these  things,  and  gives- itself  wholly  to 
them,  are  able  to  suit  their  admonitions  to 
all  the  varieties  of  human  character,  and  to 
draw  their  copious  and  persuasive  illustra- 
tions from  every  quarter  of  human  ex- 
perience. But  I  speak  not  merely  of  their 
Sabbath  ministrations.  Give  to  each  a  mar 
nageable  extent  of  town  within  the  com- 

Cass  of  his  personal  exertions,  and  where 
e  might  be  able  to  cultivate  a  ministerial 
influence  among  all  its  families — put  it  into 
his  power  to  dignify  the  very  humblest  of 
its  tenements  by  the  courteousness  of  his 
soothing  and  benevolent  attentions — ^let  it 
be  such  a  (Jistrict  of  population  as  may  not 
bear  him  down  by  the  multiplicity  of  its 
demands ;  but  where,  without  any  feyeridh 
or  distracting  variety  of  labour,  he  mieiy  be 
able  to  familiarize  himself  to  every  house, 
and  to  know  eveiy  individual,  and  to  visit 
every  spiritual  patient,  aud  to  watch  every 
death-bed.  and  to  pour  out  the  sympathies 
of  a  pious  and  affectionate  bosom  over  every 
mourning  and  bereaved  family.  Bring  every 
city  of  the  land  under  such  moral  regimen 
as  this,  and  another  generation  would  not 
pass  away,  ere  righteousness  ran  down  all 
Iheir  streets  like  a  mighty  river.  That  sul- 
len depravity  of  character,  which  the  gib- 
bet cannot  scare  away,  and  which  siti  so 
immoveable  in  the  face  of  the  most  me- 
nacing severities,  and  in  despite  of  the 
yearly  rocurrence  of  the  mostterrifving  ex- 
amples,— could  not  keep  its  ground  against 
the  mild,  but  restless  application  of  an  ef- 
fective christian  ministry.  The  very  worst 
of  men  would  be  constrained  to  feel  the 
power  of  such  an  application.  Sunk  as 
they  are  in  ignorance,  and  inured  as  they 
have  been  from  the  first  years  of  their 
neglected  boyhood,  to  scenes  of  week-day 
profligacy  and  Sabbath  profanation — these 
men,  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  all  tlicir 
moralities  are  extinct,  and  all  tlieir  tender- 
ness blunted — even  they  would  feel  the 
power  of  that  reviving  touch,  which  the 
mingled  influence  of  kindness  and  piety 
nan  often  impress  oir  the  souls  of  the  most 


abandoned — even  they  would  open  thi 
flood-gates  of  their  hearts,  and  pour  forth 
the  tide  of  an  honest  welcome  on  the  men 
who  had  come  in  all  the  cordiality  of  good 
will  to  themselves  and  to  their  families 
And  thus  might  a  humanizing  and  an 
exalting  influence  be  made  to  circulate 
through  all  their  dwelling-places :  and  such 
a  system  as  this,  labouring  as  it  must  do  at 
first,  under  ail  the  discouragements  of  a 
Jieavyand  unpromising  outset,  would  ga- 
ther, during  every  year  of  its  perseverance, 
new  triumphs  and  new  testimonies  to  its 
power.  All  that  is  ruthless  and  irreclaim- 
able, in  the.  character  of  the  present  day, 
would  in  time  be  replaced  by  the  softening 
virtues  of  a  purer  and  a  better  generation. 
This  I  know  to  be  the  dream  of  many  a 
philanthropist:  and  a  dream  as  visionary 
as  the  very  wildest  among  the  fancies  of 
Utopianism  it  ever  will  be,  under  any  other 
expedient  than  the  onp  I  am  now  pointing 
to:  and  nothing, .nothing  within  the  whole 
compass  of  pature,  or  of  experience,  will 
ever  bring  it  to  its  consummation,  but  the 
multiplied  exertions  of  llie  men  who  carry 
in  their  hearts  the  doctrine,  and  who  bear 
upon  their  persons  the  seal  and  commis- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  And,  if  it  be 
true  that  towns  are  the  great  instruments 
of  political  revolution — if  it  be  there  that 
all  the  elements  of  disturbance  are  ever 
found  in  busiest  fermentation — if  we  learn, 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  that  they 
are  the  favourite  and  frequented  rally ing- 
places  for  all  the  brooding  violence  of  the 
land — who  does  not  see  that  the  pleading 
earnestness  of  the  christian  minister  is  at 
one  with  the  soundest  maxims  of  political 
wisdom,  when  he  urges  upon  the  rulers  and 
magistrates  of  the  land,  that  this  is  indeed 
the  cheap  defence  of  a  nation — this  the  vi- 
tality of  all  its  strength  and  of  all  its  great- 
ness. 

And  it  is  with  the  most  undissemb'cd  sa- 
tisfaction that  I  advert  to  the  first  t'.ej-  c.f 
such  a  process,  within  the  city  of  our  ha- 
bitation, as  I  have  now  been  recommend- 
ing. It  may  still  be  the  day  of  small  things; 
but  it  is  such  a  day  as  ought  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  prospect  of  another  church 
and  another  labourer  in  this  interesting 
field,  demands  the  most  respectful  acknow- 
ledgement of  the  christian  public,  to  the 
men  who  preside  over  the  administration 
of  our  afiairs;  and  they,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  feel  it  to  be  oppressive,  if,  met  by  the 
willing  cordialities  of  a  responding  popula- 
tion, the  demand  should  ring  in  their  ears  for 
another,  and  another,  till,  like  the  moving 
of  the  spirit  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  which 
made  beauty  and  order  to  emerge  out  of 
the  rude  materials  of  creation,  the  germ  of 
moral  renovation  shall  at  length  burst  intc 
all  the  efflorescence  of  moral  accomplish 
ment — and  the  voice  of  psalms  shall  agaiv 
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be  heard  In  our  families— and  impurity  and 
violence  shall  be  banished  from  our  streets 
— and  then  the  erasure  made,  in  these  de- 
generate days,  on  the  escutcheons  of  our  city, 
again  replaceid  in  characters  of  gold,  shall 
tell  to  every  stranger,  that  Glasiow  floorinli- 
eth  thitiugh  the  preaching  of  the  word.* 

And  though,  under  the  mournful  remem- 
brance of  our  departed  Princess,  we  can- 
not but  feel,  on  this  day  of  many  tears,  as 

*  The  original  motto  of  the  City  ib,  *<Let  Glaf:- 
fow  floariflh  through  the  prrachiiig  of  the  Word ;" 
which,  by  the  cuitoilmcnt  alludea  ta  has  been  xe- 
iooad  to  the  wordi, ''  Lqt  GHmgow  Ibuyi.*' 


if  a  volley  of  lighttling  from  heaven  had 
been  shot  at  the  pillar  of  our  State,  and 
struck  away  the  loveliest  ornament  from  its 

finnAsle,  and  shook  the  noble  fabric  to  its 
Qse;  yet  still,  if  we  strengthen  its  founda 
lion  in  the  pdloiple  and  chaRcCcr  of  oui 
people,  it  will  stand  secure  on  the  cteep  and 
steady  basis  of  a  country's  worth,  which 
can  never  be  overthrown.  And  thus  an 
enduring  memorial  of  our  Princess  will  be 
eilibalmed  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 

§ood  will  emerge  out  ot  this  dark  and  bitter 
ispensation,  if,  when  the  judgments  of  God 
are  in  the  earth,  tlie  inhabitants  cf  thf 
wMA  tlMu  learn  righteousne 
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PREFACE. 


If  the  question  were  put,  what  is  Popery  ?  an  answer  might  he  given  hy  the 
enuhierafion  of  what  are  conceived  to  he  its  leading  principles.  Without  at  all 
inquiring  whether  the  conception  he  a  just  one  or  not,  there  are  many  persons 
who  would  tell  us,  that  the  memhers  of  this  denomination  ascrihe  an  infallibility 
to  the  Pope ;  and  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  that  they 
offer  religious  worship  to  departed  saints,  and  render  an  external  homage  to 
images ;  and  that  they  si  ve  such  an  importance  to  -  the  ceremonial  of  extreme 
unction,  as  to  conceive,  that  hy  the  administration  of  it,  all  the  guilt  of  the  most 
worthless  and  unrenewed  character  is  expiated  and  done  away. — It  is  enough 
to  mark  our  aversion  to  these  positions  and  practices,  that  we  say,  that  every  one 
of  them  is  unsift'iptural ;  and  that,  if  this  he  a  real  portraiture  of  Popery,  it  is  a 
religion  which  has  no  foundation  in  truth  or  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  altogether  a 
different  question,  in  how  fiur  Popery,  as  thus  defined,  is  actually  realized  by  those 
men  who  wear  the  name*  and  the  profession  of  it  Whether  this  was  ever  the 
Popery  of  a  past  age,  is  a  Question  of  ertfdition,  into  which  we  propose  not  to 
enter.  And  whether  this  oe  the  Popery  of  any  people  of  the  present  age,  is  a 
question  of  observation,  into  which  we  propose  not  to  enter.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  object  of  looking  into  our  own  hearts,  and  of  looking  to  those  who 
are  immediately  around  us,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fdntamina- 
tion  and  the  substantial  mischief  of  these  alleged  principles  might  not  be  detected 
on  a  nearer  field  of  observation. 

We  «re  all  aware  that  such  an  attempt  as  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  many 
Protestants,  or  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  tneir  zeal  against  what  they  hold  to  be  a 
most  blasphemous  and  pestilential  heresy.  They  would  not  merely  demand  the 
disavowal  of  a  corrupt  system— but  they  would  like  to  see  it  attached  with  all  its 
deformities  in  the  form  of  a  personal  charge  to  the  men  of  a  certain  prominent  and 
visible  denomination.  Now,  we  do  not  see  how  the  former  demand  can  be  more 
effectually  met,  than  by  the  denunciation  of  this  system,  under  whatever  shape, 
or  in  whatever  quarter  of  society^  it  may  be  found. — Nor  do  we  conceive  how  a 
more  honest  and  decisive  seal  of  reprobation  can  be  set  upon  it,  than  hy  the  ex- 
pression of  a  dislike  so  strong  and  so  irreconcilable,  as  to  be  felt,  even  when  it 
obtrudes  upon  our  notice  any  of  its  features  amongst  the  individuals  of  our  own 
connexion,  and  offers  itself  to  view  under  the  screen  of  an  ostensible  Protestant- 
bm.  As  to  the  latter  demand,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  are  not  historically 
isnough-  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  nind,  to  be  at  all  abl 
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to  iM>iiiply  with  it  But  should  any  member  of  that  penuasion  come  forwani  witn 
his  own  explanations,  and  give  such  a  mitigated  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  Catho- 
Vics,  us  to  leave  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of  faith  and  repentance  unimpaired 
Sy  them,  and  state  that  an  averment  of  the  Bible  has  never,  in  his  instance,  beec 
ueutralized  or  practically  stript  of  its  authority,  by  an  averment  of  Popes  or  of 
Councils ; — on  what  principle  of  candour  shall  the  recognition  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity be  withheld  from  him  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  confine  our  animadversion  to 
the  principles  of  the  system,  and  to  let  persons  alone :  and  if  these  persons  shall 
step  forward  with  the  affirmation  that  the  system  is  imaginary,  or  that,  at  least,  it 
has  no  actual  residence  with  them,  whether  is  it  the  more  Christian  exhibition  on 
our  part,  that  we  exercise,  in  their  behalf,  the  charity  which  believeth  all  thinigs, 
or  that  we  pertinaciously  keep  by  a  charge,  the  truth  of  which  they  solemn)'* 
disclaim  ? 


rr* 


SERMON. 

And  why  beholdest  thoa  the  mote  that  it  in  thy  (irother't  eye,  bat  comidefett  not  the  bean  that  ia  ia 
thine  own  eye  ?^Or  how  wilt  thoa  say  to  tby  brother, Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  oat  oi'tfaine  eye ;  and  behoU 
a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  7 — ^Thou  Bypocrite !  first  oaat  oat  the  beam  oat  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
ahalt  thou  see  clearly  to  caal  oat  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother*!  eye.**— JlfattAeio  Tii.  3, 4,  5. 


The  word  beam  suggests  the  idea  o^  a 
rafter ;  and  it  looks  very  strange  that  a  tiring 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  at  all  con- 
ceived to  have  its  seat  or  fixture  in  the  eye. 
To  remove,  by  a  single  sentence,  this  mis- 
apprehension, I  shall  just  say,  that  the 
word  in  tlie  original  signifies  also  a  thorn, 
asoQielhing  that  the  eye  has  room  for,  but 
at  the  same  time  much  larger  than  a  mote, 
and  which  must,  therefore,  have  a  more 
powerful  effect  in  deransing  the  vision,  and 
preventing  a  man  from  forming  a  right  es- 
timate of  ttie  object  he  is  looking  at  Take 
this  along  with  you,  and  the  three  verses 
will  run  thus: — Why.  bcholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  con- 
sider: not  the  thorn  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye  ?  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye : 
and  behold  a  thorn  is  in  thine  own  eye? 
Thou  hypocrite !'  first  cast  out  the  thorn  out 
of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  bro- 
ther's eye." 

In  my  farther  observations  on  this  pas- 
age,  1  shall  first  introduce  what  I  propose 
o  make  the  main  subject  of  my  discourse, 
by  a  very  short  application  of  the  leading 
principle  of  my  text,  to  the  case  of  those 
judgmLMits  that  we  are  so  ready  to  pro- 
nounce on  each  other  in  private  hfe.  And 
I  shall,  secondly,  proceed  to  the  main  sub- 
ject, viz.  that  more  general  kind  of  judg- 
ment whic}i  we  are  apt  to  pass  on  the  men 
of  a  different  persuasion,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

I.  Every  fault  of  conduct  in  the  outer 
qsan,  may  be  run  up  to  some  defect  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  inner  man.  It  is  this  defect 
of  principle,  which  gives  the  fault  all  its 
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criminality.  It  is  this  alone,  which  makes  it 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  upon  this 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  law  rest?; 
and  on  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  it  will 
be  the  share  that  the  heart  had  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  will  form  the  great  topic  of  ex- 
amination, when  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  pass  under  the  review  of  the  Son  of 
God.  For  example,  it  is  a  fault  to  spea|^  evil 
one  of  another ;  but  the  essence  of  thpftult 
lies  in  the  want  of  that  charity  \TOch 
thinketh  no  ill.  Had  the  heart  been  filled 
with  this  principle,  no  such  bad  thing  as 
slander  would  have  come  out  of  it ;  but  if 
the  heart  be  not  filled  with  this  principle 
and  in  its  stead  there  be  the  operation  'of 
envy — or  a  desire  to  avenge  yourselves  of 
others,  by  getting  the  judgment  of  men  to 
go  againrt  them — or  a  taste  for  the  ludi- 
crous, which  rather  than  be  ungratified, 
will  expose  the  peculiarities  of  the  absent 
to  the  mirth  of  a  company — or  the  idle  and 
thoughtless  levity  of  gossiping,  which  can- 
not be  checked  by  any  consideration  of  the 
mischief  that  may  be  done  by  its  indul- 
gence; I  say,  if  any  or  all  of  these,  take  up 
that  room  in  the  heart,  which  should  have 
been  filled  with  charity,  and  sent  forth  the 
fruits  of  it,  then  the  stream  will  just  be  as 
the  fountain,  and  out  of  the  treasure  of  the 
evil  hearty  there  will  flow  that  evil  practice 
of  censonousness,  on  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  pronr)unces  its  severe  and  decisive 
condemnation. 

But  though  all  evil-speaking  be  referable 
to  the  want  of  a  good,  or  to  the  existence 
of  an  evil  principle  :n  the  heart,  yet  there 
is  one  style  of  evil-speaking  different  from 
another ;  and  you  can  easil}'  conceive  how  « 
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PREFACE. 


If  the  question  were  put,  what  is  Popery  ?  an  answer  might  be  given  by  the 
enubieratlon  of  what  are  conceived  to  be  its  leading  principles.  Without  at  all 
inquiring  whether  the  conception  be  a  just  one  or  not,  there  are  many  persona 
who  would  tell  us,  that  the  members  of  this  denomination  ascribe  an  infallibility 
to  the  Pope ;  and  that  they  hold  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  and  that  they 
offer  religious  worship  to  departed  saints,  and  render  an  external  homage  to 
images ;  and  that  they  sive  such  an  importance  to  *  the  ceremonial  of  extreme 
unction,  as  to  conceive,  that  by  the  administration  of  it,  all  the  guilt  of  the  most 
worthless  and  unrenewed  character  is  expiated  and  done  away. — It  is  enough 
to  mark  our  aversion  to  these  positions  and  practices,  that  we  say,  that  every  one 
of  them  is  unsdHptural ;  and  that,  if  this  be  a  real  portraiture  of  Popery,  it  is  a 
religion  which  has  no  foundation  in  truth  or  in  the  Bible.  But  it  is  altogether  a 
different  question,  in  how  fiur  Popery,  as  thus  defined,  is  actually  realized  by  those 
men  who  wear  the  name'  and  the  profession  of  it  Whether  this  was  ever  the 
Popery  of  a  past  age,  is  a  buestion  of  ertfdition,  into  which  we  propose  not  to 
enter.  And  whether  this  oe  the  Popery  of  any  people  of  the  present  age,  is  a 
questipn  of  observation,  into  which  we  propose  not  to  enter.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  object  of  looking  into  our  own  hearts,  and  of  looking  to  those  who 
are  immediately  around  us,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  fdntamina- 
tion  and  the  substantial  mischief  of  these  alleged  principles  might  not  be  detected 
03  a  nearer  field  of  observation. 

We  are  all  aware  that  such  an  attempt  as  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  many 
Protestants,  or  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  tneir  zeal  against  what  they  hold  to  be  a 
most  blasphemous  and  pestilential  heresy.  They  would  not  merely  demand  the 
disavowal  of  a  corrupt  system — ^but  they  would  like  to  see  it  attached  with  all  its 
deformities  in  the  form  of  a  personal  charge  to  the  men  of  a  certain  prominent  and 
visible  denomination.  Now,  we  do  not  see  how  the  former  demand  can  be  more 
efi*ectually  met,  than  by  the  denunciation  of  this  system,  under  whatever  shape, 
or  in  whatever  quarter  of  society,  it  may  be  found.— Nor  do  we  conceive  how  a 
more  honest  and  decisive  seal  oi  reprobation  can  be  set  upon  it,  than  by  the  ex* 
pression  of  a  dislike  so  strong  and  so  irreconcilable,  as  to  be  felt,  even  when  it 
obtrudes  upon  our  notice  any  of  its  features  amongst  the  individuals  of  our  own 
connexion,  and  offers  itself  to  view  under  the  screen  of  an  ostensible  Protestant* 
ism.  As  to  the  latter  demand,  we  frankly  confess  that  we  are  not  historically 
enough  acquainted  with  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  itind,  to  be  at  all  abl 
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to  i*omply  with  it  But  should  any  member  of  that  persuasion  come  forwant  witn 
his  own  explanations,  and  give  such  a  mitigated  view  of  the  peculiarities  of  Catho- 
lics, us  to  leave  the  great  evangelical  doctrines  of  faith  and  repentance  unimpaired 
'jy  them,  and  state  that  an  averment  of  the  Bible  has  never,  in  his  instance,  beec 
neutralized  or  practically  stript  of  its  authority,  by  an  averment  of  Popes  or  of 
Councils ; — on  what  principle  of  candour  shall  the  recognition  of  a  common  Chris- 
tianity be  withheld  from  him  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  confine  our  animadversion  to 
the  principles  of  the  system,  and  to  let  persons  alone :  and  if  these  persons  shall 
step  forward  with  the  affirmation  that  the  system  is  imaginary,  or  that,  at  least,  it 
has  no  actual  residence  with  them,  whether  is  it  the  more  Christian  exhibition  on 
our  part,  that  we  iexercise,  in  their  behalf,  the  charity  which  believeth  all  thinf;S| 
or  that  we  pertinaciously  keep  by  a  charge,  the  truth  of  which  they  solemnl't 
disclaim  ? 


SERMON. 

And  why  beholdest  thoa  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  )irotlier*«  eye,  but  considcffett  not  the  buim  that  ii  ia 
thine  own  eye  ? — Or  how  wilt  thoa  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  cot  of  thine  ^e ;  and  behoM 
a  t)eam  is  in  thine  own  eye  7— Thou  hypocrite  1  firet  cast  cot  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then 
shait  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  oat  the  mote  out  of  thy  brutber*s  eye."— Jlfotfibno  rii.  3, 4,  5. 


The  word  beam  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
rafter  i  and  it  looks  very  strange  that  a  thing 
of  such  magnitude  should  be  at  all  con- 
ceived to  have  its  seat  or  fixture  in  the  eye. 
To  remove,  by  a  single  sentence,  this  mis- 
apprehension, I  shall  just  say,  that  the 
word  in  tiie  original  signifies  also  a  thorn, 
a  something  that  the  eye  has  room  for,  but 
at  the  same  time  much  larger  than  a  mote, 
and  which  must,  therefore,  have  a  more 
powerful  effect  in  deransing  the  vision,  and 
preventing  a  man  from  forming  a  right  es- 
timate of  the  object  he  is  looking  at  Take 
this  along  with  you,  and  the  three  verses 
will  run  thus: — Why.  beholdest  thou  the 
mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.  but  con- 
sider: not  the  thorn  that  is  in  tnine  own 
eye  1  Or  liow  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Let  me  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thuie  eye ; 
and  behold  a  thorn  is  in  thine  own  eye? 
Thou  hypocrite  I*  first  cast  out  the  thorn  out 
of  thinn  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy  bro- 
ther's eye." 

In  my  farther  observations  on  this  pas- 
age,  i  shall  first  introduce  what  I  propose 
o  make  the  main  subject  of  my  discourse, 
by  a  very  short  application  of  the  leading 

f>rinciple  of  my  text,  to  the  case  of  those 
udgments  that  we  are  so  ready  to  pro- 
nounce on  each  other  in  private  life.  And 
I  shall,  secondly,  proceed  to  the  main  sub^ 
ject,  viz.  that  more  general  kind  of  judg- 
ment which  we  are  apt  to  pass  on  the  men 
of  a  different  persuasion,  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion. 

I.  Every  fault  of  conduct  in  the  outer 
qsan,  may  be  run  up  to  some  defect  of  prin- 
ciple in  the  inner  man.  It  is  this  defect 
of  principle,  which  gives  the  fault  all  its 
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criminality.  It  is  this  alone,  which  makes  it 
odious  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  is  upon  this 
that  the  condemnation  of  the  law  rest?; 
and  on  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts  shall  be  laid  open,  it  will 
be  the  share  that  the  heart  had  in  the  mat- 
ter, which  will  form  the  great  topic  of  ex- 
amination, when  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body  pass  under  the  review  of  the  Son  of 
God.  For  example,  it  is  a  fault  to  spca|^  evil 
one  of  another ;  but  the  essence  of  thiy||ult 
lies  in  the  want  of  that  charity  ^^ch 
thinketh  no  ill.  Had  the  heart  been  filled 
with  this  principle,  no  such  bad  thing  as 
slander  would  have  come  out  of  it ;  but  if 
the  heart  be  not  filled  with  this  principle 
and  in  its  stead  there  be  the  operation  'o/ 
envy — or  a  desire  to  avenge  yourselves  of 
others,  by  getting  the  judgment  of  men  to 
go  againrt  them — or  a  taste  for  the  ludi- 
crous, which  rather  than  be  ungratified, 
will  expose  the  peculiarities  of  the  absent 
to  the  mirth  of  a  company — or  the  idle  and 
thoughtless  levity  of  gossipinsr,  which  can- 
not be  checked  by  any  consideration  of  the 
mischief  that  may  be  done  by  its  indul- 
gence ;  I  say,  if  any  or  all  of  these,  take  up 
that  room  in  the  heart,  which  should  have 
been  filled  with  charity,  and  sent  forth  the 
fruits  of  it,  then  the  stream  will  just  be  as 
the  fountain,  and  out  of  the  treasure  of  the 
evil  heart,  there  will  flow  that  evil  practice 
of  censoriousness,  on  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  pronounces  its  severe  and  decisive 
condemnation. 

But  though  an  evil-speaking  be  referable 
to  the  want  of  a  good,  or  to  the  existence 
of  an  evil  principle  in  the  heart,  yet  there 
is  one  style  of  evil-speaking  different  from 
another  \  and  you  can  easily-  conceive  how  « 
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man  addicted  to  one  way  of  it,  may  hate, 
and  despise,  and  have  a  mortal  antipathy, 
to  another  way  of  it    In  this  case,  it  is  not 
the  thing  itself  in  its  essential  deformity 
that  he  condemns ;  it  is  some  of  the  dis* 
gusting  accompaniments  of  the  thing  ;  and 
while  these  exci'^  his  condemnation,  and 
he  views  the  man  in  whom  they  are  real- 
ized, as  every  way  worthy  of  being  repro- 
bated, he  may  not  be  aware,  all  the  while, 
that  in  himself  there  exists  an  equal,  and 
perhaps  a  much  larger  portion  of  that  very 
principle,  which  he  should  be  reprobated 
for.    The  forms  of  evil-speaking  break  out 
into  manifold  varieties.    There  is  the  so  A 
insinuation.    There  is  the  resentful  outcry. 
There  is  the  manlv  and  indignant  ditap- 
provai.    There  is  itie  invective  of  vulgar 
malignity.    There  is  the  poignancy  of  sa- 
tirical remark.    There  is  the  giddi'nets  of 
mere  volatility,  which  trips  so  carelessly 
along,  and  spreads  its  entertaining  levities 
over  a  gay  and  light-hearted  party.    These 
are  all  so  many  transgressions  of  one  and 
the  same  duty ;  and  you  can  easily  con- 
ceive an  enlightened  Christian  sitting  in 
judgment  over  them  all,  and  taking  hold  of 
he  rrght  principle  upon  which  he  would 
condemn  them  all ;  and  wi.ich,  if  brought 
JO  bear  with  efficacy  on  the  consciences  of 
the  different  offenders,  woula  not  merely 
silence  the  passionate  evil-speaker  out  of 
his  outrageous  exclamation^  and  restrain 
the  malignant  evil-speaker  from  his  delibe- 
rate thrusts  at  the  reputation  of  the  absent ; 
but  would  rebuke  the  humorous  evil-speaker 
out  of  his  fanciful  and  amusing  sketches, 
and  the  gossiping  evil-speaker  out  of  his 
tiresome  and  never-ending  narratives.  Now 
you  may  further  conceive,  how  a  man  who 
realizes  upon  his  own  character  one  of 
these  varieties,  might  have  a  positive  dislike 
to  another  of  themj  how  the  open  and 
generous-hearted   denouncer  of   what   is 
wrong,  may  hate  from  his  very  soul  the 
poison  of  a  sly  and  secret  insinuation ;  how 
he  who  delivers  himself  in  the  chastened 
and  well-bred  tone  of  a  gentleman,  may 
recoil  from  the  violence  of  an  unmannerly 
invective ;  how  he  who  enjoys  the  ridicu- 
lous of  character,  may  be  hurt  and  offended 
at  hearing  of  the  criminal  of  character; — 
apd  thus  each,  with  the  ihom  in  his  own 
eye,  may  advert  with  regret  and  disappro- 
bation to  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye. 

Now,  mark  the  two  advantages  which 
arise  from  every  man  bringing  himself  to  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  may  if  possible 
find  out  the  principle  of  that  fault  in  his 
own  mind,  which  he  conceives  to  deform 
the  doin;73  and  the  character  of  another. 
His  attention  is  carried  away  from  the 
mere  accompaniment  of  the  fault  to  its  ac- 
tual and  constituting  essence.  He  pursues 
his  search  from  the  outward  and  accidental 


the  leaven  of  iniquity  over  them  all.  B5 
looking  into  his  own  heart,  he  is  made  ac 
quainted  with  the  movements  of  this  prin- 
ciple. When  forced  to  disapprove  of  others, 
his  disapprobation  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
taste,  or  of  education,  but  the  entire  and 
well-founded  disapprobation  of  principle 
He  sees  where  the  radical  mischief  of  the 
whole  business  lies.  He  sees  that  if  the 
principle  of  doing  no  ill  were  established 
within  the  heart,  it  would  cut  up  by  the 
root  all  evil-speaking  in  all  its  shapes  and 
in  all  its  modifications.  His  own  diligent 
keeping  of  hi^  own  heart  upon  this  subject 
would  bring  the  matter  into  his  frequent 
contemplation,  and  enable  him  to  perceive 
where  its  essence  and  its  malignity  lay,  and 
give  him  an  enlightened  judgment  of  it  in 
all  its  effects  and  workings  upon  others ; 
ond  thus,  by  the  very  progress  of  struggling 
against  i^  and  watchingagainst  it,  and  pray- 
ing against  it,  and  the  strength  of  divine 
grace  prevailing  against  it,  and  at  length  sue* 
ceeding  in  pulling  the  thorn  out  of  his  own 
eye,  he  would  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  his  brother's  eye. 

But  another  mighty  advantage  of  this  self- 
examination  is,  that  the  more  a  man  does  ex- 
amine the  more  does  he  discover  the  infirmi- 
ties of  h  is  own  character.  That  very  infi  rm  ity 
against  which,  in  another,  he  might  have 
protested  with  all  the  force  of  a  vehement 
indignation,  he  might  find  lurking  in  his  own 
bosorn,  though  under  the  disgu&e  of  a  dif- 
ferent form.    Such  a  discovery  as  this  will 
temper  his  indignation.     It  will  humble 
him  into  the  meekness  of  wisdom.    It  will 
soften  him  into  charity.  It  will  infuse  a  can^ 
dour  and  a  gentleness  into  all  his  judg 
ments.    The  struggle  he  has  had  with  him- 
self to  keep  down  the  sin  he  sees  in  an- 
other, will  train  him  to  an  indulgence  he 
might  never  have  felt,  had  he  been  altoge- 
ther blind  to  the  diseases  of  his  own  moral 
constitution.    When  he  tries  to  reform  a 
neighbour,  the  attempt  will  be"  marked  by 
all  the  mildness  of  one  who  is  deeply  con 
scious  of  his  own  frailties,  and  fcarfl  I  of 
the  exposures  which  he  himself  may  havf 
to  endure.    And  I  leave  it  to  your  own  ex- 
perience of  human  nature  to  determine, 
whether  he  bids  fairer  for  success  who  re- 
bukes with  the  intolerant  tone  of  a  man 
who  is  unconscious  of  his  own  blemishes  • 
or  he  who,  with  all  the  spirituality  of  a 
humble  and   exercised  Christian,  endea* 
vours  to  restore  him  who  is  overtaken  in 
a  fault,  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  "  con- 
sidering himself  lest  he  also  be  tempted." 

Now,  the  fault  of  evil-speaking  is  only  one 
out  of  the  many.  The  lesson  of  the  tex* 
might  be  farther  illustrated  by  other  cases 
and  other  examples.  I  might  specify  the 
various  forms  of  worldliness,  and  wilful- 
ness, and  fraud,  and  falsehood,  and  profa 
rarieties.  to  the  one  orinciple  which  spreads  I  nity,  and  show  how  the  man  who  realizes 
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Uiuie  Bins  in  one  form  might  pass  his  con- 
demnatory sentence  on  the  man  who  rea- 
lizes the  very  same  sins  in  another  form ; 
and  I  might  succeed  lu  saying  to  the  cod- 
viction  of  his  conscience,  even  as  Nathan 
said  to  David,  "^  Thou  art  the  man ;"  and 
miffht  press  iiome  upon  him  Uie  miffhty 
tasK  of  self-examination,  and. set  him  from 
that  to  the  task  of  diligent  reform,  that  he 
might  he  enabled  to  see  the  fault  of  his 
neighbour  more  clearly,  and  rebuke  it  more 

Sently,  and  winningly,  and  considerately. 
^  »ut  my  time  restrains  me  from  expatiat- 
ing; and  however  great  m}]  reluctance  at 
being  withdrawn  from  the  higher  office  of 
dealing  with  the  hearts  and  the  consciences 
of  individuals,  to  any  other  office,  which, 
however  good  in  itself,  bears  a  most  minute 
and  insignificant  proportion  to  the  former, 
yet  I  must  not  forget  that  I  stand  here  as 
the  advocate  of  a  public  Society; — ^and  I 
therefore  propose  to  throw  the  remainder 
of  my  discourse  into  such  a  train  of  observ- 
ation as  may  bear  upon  its  designs  and  its 
enterprises. 

II.  1  now  proceed,  then,  to  the  more  ge- 
neral kind  of  judgment  which  we  are  apt  to 
pass  on  men  of  a  difTerent  persuasion  in 
matters  of  religion. — There  is  something  in 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  a  difler- 
ent  religion  from  our  own,  which,  prior  to 
all  our  acquaintance  with  its  details,  is  cal- 
culated to  repel  and  to  alarm  us.  It  is  not 
the  religion  in  which  we  have  been  edu- 
cated. It  is  not  the  religion  which  fur- 
nishes us'  with  our  associations  of  sacred- 
ness.  Nay,  it  is  a  religion,  which,  if  admitted 
into  our  creed,  would  te.'ir  asunder  all  these 
associations.  It  would  break  up  all  the  re- 
pose of  our  established  habits.  It  would 
darken  the  whole  field  of  ^ur  accustomed 
contemplations.  It  would  put  to  flight  all 
those  visions  of  the  mind  which  stood  link- 
ed with  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  blissful 
prospects  of  eternity.  It  would  unsettle,  and 
disturb,  and  agitate;  and  tliis,  not  merely 
because  it  threw  a  doubtfulness  over  the 
question  of  our  personal  security,  but  be- 
cause it  shocked  our  dearest  feelings  of  ten- 
derness for  that  which  we  liad  been  trained 
to  love,  and  of  veneration  for  that  which 
we  had  been  trained  to  look  at  in  the  aspect 
of  awful  and  imj^osing  solemnity. 

Add  to  all  this,  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  a  religion  with  the  intolerance  of 
*which  our  fathers  had  to  struffgle  unto  the 
death ;  a  religion  which  liffhted  up  the  fires 
of  persecution  in  other  days;  a  religion, 
which  at  one  time  put  on  a  face  of  terror,  and 
bathed  its  hands  in  the  blood  of  cruel  mar- 
tyrdom ;  a  religion,  by  resistance  to  which, 
the  men  of  a  departed  generation  are  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  the  present, 
among  the  worthies  of  our  established  faith. 
We  have  only  to  contemplate  the  influence 
of  these  things,  when  handed  down  by  trar  I 


dition,  and  written  in  the  most  poixilar  hii 
tories  of  the  land,  and  told  round  the  even 
ing  flre  to  the  children  of  every  cottage 
family,  who  listen,  in  breathless  wonder 
ment,  to  the  tale  of  midnight  alarm,  and 
kindle  at  the  battle-cry  liiled  by  the  pa 
Iriots  of  a  former  age,  when  they  made 
their  noble  stand  for  the  outraged  rights 
of  conscience  and  of  liberty ;  we  have  only 
to  think  of  these  things,  and  we  shall  cease 
our  amaxement,  that  such  a  religion,  even 
though  its  faults  and  its  merits  be  equally 
unknown,  should  light  up  a  passionate 
aversion  in  maiy  a  tK)8om,  and  have  a,  re- 
coiling sense  of  horror,  and  sacrilege,  and 
blasphemy  associated  with  its  very  name. 

Now  Popery  is  just  such  a  religion ;  and 
I  appeal  to  many  present,  if,  though  igno- 
rant of  almost  all  its  doctrines  and  ail  its 
distinctions,  there  does  not  spring  up  a 
quickly  felt  antipathy  in  their  bosoms  evep 
at  tbe  very  mention  of  Popery.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  for  one  or  two  genera- 
tions, this  feeling  has  been  rapidly  on  the 
decline.  But  it  still  lurks,  and  operates 
and  spreads  a  very  wide  and  sensible  infu- 
sion over  the  great  mass  of  our  Scottish 
population.  Iriere  is  now  a  dormancy 
about  it,  and  it  does  not  break  out  into  th(»se 
rude  and  tumultuary  surges,  which  at  one 
time  fllled  our  streets  with  violence,  and 
sent  a  firmament  of  jealousy  and  alarm 
over  the  whole  face  of  our  country.  But 
we  still  meet  witli  the  traces  of  its  existence. 
We  feel  it  in  our  bosoms  when  we  hear  of 
anv  of  the  ceremonials  of  Popery ;  and  I  just 
ask  you  to  think  of  those  peculiar  sensations 
which  rise  within  you  at  the  mention  of 
the  holy  water,  or  the  consecrated  wafer,- 
or  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Catholic 
ritual.  There  is  still  a  sensation  of  repug- 
nance, though  it  be  dim,  and  in  its  painful* 
ness  it  be  rapidly  departing  away  from  us, 
and  I  think  that,  even  at  this  hour,  should 
a  Popish  Chapel  send  up  its  lofty  minarets 
and  spread  a  rich  and  expanded  magnifi- 
cence before  the  public  eye,  though  many 
look  with  unmingled  dehght  on  the- gran 
deiur  of  the  ascending  pile,  yet  there  may 
still  be  detected  a  visible  expression  of 
jealousy  and  offence  in  the  sidelong  glance, 
and  the  inward  and  half-suppiessMBd  mur- 
muring of  the  occasional  passenger. 

Now,  is  it  not  conceivable  that  such  a 
traditional  repugnance  to  Popery  may  exist 
in  the  very  same  mind,  with  a  total  iffno- 
rance  of  what  those  things  are  for  wnich 
it  merits  our  repup^nance  ?  May  there  not 
be  a  kind  of  sensitive  recoil  in  the  heart 
against  this  relision,  while  the  understand" 
ing  is  entirely  blind  to  those  alone  featurep 
which  justify  our  dislike  to  it  ?  May  there 
not  be  all  the  violence  of  antipathy  within 
us  at  Popery,  and  there  be  at  the  same 
time  within  us  all  the  faults  and  all  the  errors 
of  Popery  7    May  not  the  thorn  be  in  out 
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own  eye,  whilfe  the  mote  in  our  neighbour's 
eye  is  calling  forth  all  the  severity  of  our 
indignation  ?  While  we  are  sitUng  in  the 
chair  of  judgment,  and  dealing  forth  from 
the  eminence  of  a  snperior  discek'nuftent, 
our  invectives  ngamst  what  we  think  to  be 
««rrilegious  in  the  crei^dl  dnd  practice  of 
Others,  may  it  not  be  possible  to  detect  ih 
ourselves  the  same  perversidn  of  prih6?ple, 
the  same  idolatrous  resistance  to  ti^h  and 
righteousness ;  and^surely,  it  wiel!  becomes 
us  in  this  case,  wWle  We  farlS'  so  ready  to 
preciphaie  our  invectives  uport  theliead'of 
by-«tanders,  to  pass  a  humbling  exaitiiha- 
tion  upon  ourselves,  thsit  we  may  come  t6 
a  more  enlightened  estimate  of  that  whidh 
is  the  object  of  our  cotidertination';  and  that 
when  we  condemn,  we  may  dd  it  with  i^is- 
dom,  and  with  the  meekness  of  Ivisdoim. 

Let  us  therefore  take  a  neatef  look  6f 
Popery,  and  try  16  find  out  how  miich  of 
Popery  there  is  in  thb  religion  of  Protes- 
tants. 

But,  let  it  be  premised,  that  many  of  the 
disciples  of  this  religion  disclaim  much  of 
what  we  impute  to  them ;  that  thte  Pdpery 
of  a  former  age  may  not  be  a  fAir  spetimert 
of  the  Popery  of  the  present ;  th&t,  fft  point 
of  fact,  many  of  its  professors  have  evinced 
all  the  spirit  of  devout  and  enlightened 
Christians}  that  in  many  districts  of  Popcrj^, 
the  Bible  is  in  full  and  active  circulation ; 
and  that  thus,  while  the  name  and  exter- 
nals are  retained,  and  waken  up  all  our' 11*3- 
ditional  repugnance  against  it,  there  may 
be,  among  thousands  and  tens  df  thoiisahds 
of  its  nominal  adherents,  all  thef  Soul,  add 
substance,  and  principle,  and  piety  of  a  re- 
formed faith.  When  I  therelbfe  enumerate 
the  errors  of  Popery,  I  do  not  assert  the 
extent  to  which  they  exist  I  merely  Say 
that  such  errors  are  imputed  to  them ;  *md 
instead  of  launching  forth  into  severities 
against  those  who  are  thus  charged,  all  I 
propose  is,  to  direct  you  to  the  far  more 
profitable  and  Christian  employment  Of 
ahaming  ourselves  out  of  theSe  very  errors,' 
that  we  may  know  how  to  judge  of  oihert^ 
and  that  we  may  do  it  with  the  tehderhess 
of  charity. 

Pirst,  then,  it  is  said  of  Papists;  that  they 
ascribe  an  infallibility  to  the  Pope,  so  that 
if  he  were  to  say  one  thing  and  the  Bible 
another,  his  authority  would  ckity  it  over 
the  authority  of  God.  And,  think  you,  niy 
brethreyn,  that  there  is  no  such  Popery 
among  yon  ?  Is  theie  no  taklrt'g  of  your 
religion  ui)on  trust  from  another,  when 
TOM  should  draw  it  fresh  arid  unsullied 
from  the  fotmtain-head  of  insplratloti  ?  You 
all  have,  or  you  ought  to  have  Bibles ;  arid 
how  often  is  it  repeated  there,  "  Hearken 
diligently  unto  me?"  Now,  do  you  obey 
Ihis  requirement,  by  making  the  reading 
of  your  Bible  a  distmct  and  earnest  exer- 
Use  i   Do  you  ever  dare  to  bring  your  fa- 


vourite minister  to  the  tribunal  of  tie  word, 
6r  would  you  tremble  at  the .  presumption 
of  siich  an  attempt;  so  that  ths  heartng  of 
the  word  carries  a  greater  authority  over 
tour  mind  than  the  reading  of  the  word. 
Now  this' want  of  daring,  this  trembling  at 
the  v€!ry  Idea  of  a  dis^sent  fh)m  your  minis- 
ter, this  indolent  acquiescence  in  his  doc- 
trine, is  just  calling  another  man  master 
ft  is  putting  the  authority  of  man  over  the 
afuthority  of  God ;  it  is  throwing  yourself 
ihto  a  prostrate  attitude  at'  the  footstool  of 
human  Infallibility ;  h  is  riot  just  kissing  the 
'toe  of  ^feverence,  biit'it  id  the  profounder 
degradation  of  the  niind  and  of  all  its  facul- 
tfes; 'and  Xvitl'iout  the  name  of  Popery— 
that  name  Which  lights  up  so  ready  an  an- 
tipathy !h  your  bosotns,'  your  soul  may  be 
infected  with  the  substantial  poison,  and 
yobr  conscience  be  weighed  down  by  the 
bppressive  shacklips,  of  Popery.  And  all 
this,  in  the  noonday  (effulgence  of  apfotest- 
ant  country,  where  the  Bible,  iii  your  mo- 
ther toriglTe,  ciiiculates  among  all  your 
families — where  it  may  be  met  with  in  al- 
most every  shelf,  and  is  ever  sondting  you 
lt>  look  to  the  wisdorii  ihAt  is  inscribed 
ri)3oh  Us  pa|res.  O !  how  tenderly  should 
we  d^ifil  with  the  prejudices  of  a  rude  and 
tmedudated  people^  who  have  no  Bibles^ 
and  no  art  of  reading  imong  them,  to  un- 
lock its  treasures,  when  we  think  that,  even 
in' this  our  land,  the  voice  of  human  au- 
thority carries  so  mighty  an  influence  along 
with  ii;  and  \^eneration  for  the  word  of  God 
is  darkened  ^nd  polluted  by  a  blind  venera- 
tion for  its  interpreters. 

We  tremble  to  read  of  the  fulminations 
that  have  issued  in  other  days  from  a  conclave 
of  c^rdinals^ — Have  we  no  conclaves^  and 
ho  fulminations,  and  no  orders  of  inquisition, 
in  our  own  country  ?  Is  there  no  professing 
brotherhood,  or  no  professing  sisterhood,  to 
deal  their  censorious  invectives  around 
them,  upon  the  members  of  an  excommu- 
nicated world?  There  is  sucJi  a  thing  as  a 
religious  public.  There  is  a  "little  flock,»> 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  "  world  lying  in 
wickedness,"  on  the  othfer.  But  have  "a 
care,  ye  who  thirik  yourselves  of  the  favour- 
ed few,  how  you  never  transgress  the  mild- 
ness, and  charity,  ftnd  unostentatious  vir- 
tues of  the  gospel ;  lest  you  hold  out  a  dis- 
torted pleiure  of  Christianity  In  your  neigh- 
bourhood, arid  impose  that  as  religion  on , 
the  i%mcy  of  the  credulous,  which  stands  at 
as  wide  a  distance  from  the  religiori  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  do  the  services  of  an 
exploded  superstition,  or  the  mummeries  of 
an  antiquated  ritual. 

But,  again,  it  Is  said  of  Papists,  that  they 
hold  the  monstrous  doc^trine  of  transubstan- 
tiatlon.  Now,  a  doctrine  may  be  monstrou* 
on  two  grounds.  It  may  be  monplrutis  on 
the  ground  of  its  absurdity,  or  it  may  be 
monstrous  on  the  ground  of  its  impiety.    1/ 
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nuut  have  a^  most  practioilly  mischievous 
direct  on  the  conscience,  should  a  commu- 
uicant  sit  down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord; 
and  think  that  the  act  of  appointed  remai»- 
brance  is  equivalent  to  a  real  sacrilice,  and 
a  real  expiation ;  and  leave  the  performanoe 
with  a  mmd  unburdened  of  all  its  past  guilt, 
and  resolved  to  incur  fresh  ^uilt  to  be  wiped 
away  by  a  fresh  expiation.  But  in  the 
sacrament  of  our  own  country,  is  there  no 
crucifying  of  the  Lord  afresh  ?  Is  there 
none  of  that  which  gives  the  doctrine  of 
transttbstantiatioDall  its  malignant  influence 
on  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  proselytes?  Is 
there  no  mysterious  virtue  annexed  to  the 
elements  of  this  ordinance  ?  Instead  of  be- 
ing repaired  to  for  the  purpose  of  recruit* 
ing  our  languid  affections  to  the  Saviour, 
and  strengttuening  our  fiiith,and  arming  us 
with  a  firmer  resolution,  and  more  vigorous 
purpose  of  obedience,  does  the  conscience 
of  no  communicant  solace  itself  by  the 
mere  performance  of  the  outward  act,  and 
suffer  him  to  go  back  with  a  more  reposing 
security  to  the  follies,  and  vices,  and  indul- 

gences  of  the  world?  Then,  my  brethren, 
is  erroneous  view  of  the  sacrament  may 
not  be  clothed  in  a  term  so  appalluog  to  the 
hearts  and  the  feelings  of  Protestants  as 
transubstantiation,  but  to  it  belongs  all  the 
immorality  of  transubstantiation ;  and  the 
thorn  must  be  pulled  out  of  his  eye,  ere  he 
ean  see  clearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thu 
brother's  eye. 

But,  thirdly,  ^it  is  said,  that  Papists  wor- 
ship saints,  and  fall  dowa  to  graven 
images.  This  is  ve^y,  very  bad.  "  Thou 
shall  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him 
only  shalt  thou  serve."  But  let.  us  4ake 
ourselves  to  task  upon  this  charge*  alsa 
Have  we  no  consecrated  names  in  the  an- 
nals of  reformation«-*no  worthies  who  hold 
too  commanding  a  place  in  the  remem- 
brance and  affection  of  Protestants  ?  Are 
there  no  departed  theologians,  whose  works 
hold  too  domineeting  an  ascendency,  over 
the  faith  and  practice. of  Christians?  Are 
there  no  laborious  compilations  of  other 
days,  which  instead  of  imerpreting  the  Bi- 
ble, have  given  its  truths  a  shape,  and  a 
form,  and  an  arrangement,  that  confer  upon 
them  another  impression,  and  unpart  to 
them  another  influence,  from  the  puroand 
original  record?  We  may  not  bend  the 
knee  in  any  sensible  chamber  of  imagery, 
at  the  remembranee  of  £ivourite  saints. 
But  do  we  not  bend  the  understanding  be- 
lore  the  volumes  of  favourite  authors,  and 
do  a  homage  to  those  representations  of 
the  minds  of  the  men  of  other  days,  which 
•bouM  be  exclusively  given  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  as  put 
down  in  the  book  of  the  Spirit's  revelation  ? 
It  is  risfht  that  etu*h  of  us  sho^d  orive  the 
contribution  of  his  own  talents,  ffid  his  own 
'earning,  to  this  most  interesting  cause ;  bux 


let  the  great  drift  of  our  argument  be  to 

Srop  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  to  turn 
le  eye  of  eacnestness  upon  its  pages ;  fot 
if  any  work,  instead  of  exalting  the  Bible, 
shall  be. mad^  i^y  ihe  misjudging  reverenc4j 
of  others,  to  stand  in  its  place,  then  we  in- 
troduce a  false  worship  into  the  heart  of  o 
reformed  country,  and  lay  prostrate  the 
conscience  of  men,  ui^der  the  yoke  of  a 
spurious  authority. 

But,  fourthly  and  lastly— for  time  does 
not  permit  such  an  enumerution  as  would 
exhaust  all  the  leading  peculiarities  ascrib- 
ed to. this  faith— it  is  stated,  that  by  the 
form  of  a  confession,  in  the  last  days  of  a 
sinner's  life,  and  the  ministration  of  extreme 
unction  upon  his  death-bed,  be  may  be 
sent  securely  to  another  world,  with  all  the 
unrepented. profligacy,  and  fraud,  and  wick- 
edness eif  this  world  upon  his  forehead* 
that  tlus  ia  looked  forward  to,  and  counted 
upon  by  every  Catholic — and  sets  him  loose 
fh>m  all  those  anticipations  which  work 
upon  the  terror  of  other  men — and  throws 
open- to  liim  an  unbridled  career,  through 
the  whole  of  which,  he  may  wanton  in  all 
the  varieties  of  criminal  iiidulgence — and 
at  length,  when  death  knocks  at  his  door,  if 
he  just  aUow  him  time  to  send  for  his  minis- 
ter, and  to  hurry  along  with  him  through 
the  steps  of  an  adjusted  ceremonial,  the 
man's  passage  through  that  dark  vale, 
which  carries  him  out  of  the  world,  is  strew- 
ed with  the  promises  of  deliision—tliat 
every  painful  remembrance  of  the  past  is 
stifled  amid  the  splendours  and  the  juggle- 
ries of  an  imposing  ritual:  and  in  place  of 
conscience  rising  upon  him,  and  charging 
him  with  the  guilty  track  of  disobedience 
he  has  run,  and  forcing  him  to  flee,  amid 
the  agitations  cf  his  restless  bed,  to  the 
blood  of  the  great  Atonement,  and  alarming 
him  into  an  earnest  cry  for  the  clean  heart 
and  the  right  spirit,  knowing  that  unless  he 
be  bom  agaui  imto  repentance,  he  shall 
perish-^wby,  my  brethren,  instead  of  these  * 
salutary  exercises,,  we  are  told,  that  a  ficti- 
tious hope  is  made  to  pour  its  treacherous 
sunshine  into  the  bosom  o^  a  deceived 
Qathdie— that,  when  standing  on  the  verge 
of  eternity,  he  can  cast  a  fearless  eye  over 
ksdark  and  unt ravelled  vaatness — and  that, 
for  the  terror  of  its  coming  wrath^  his  guilty 
and  niurenewed  soul  is  filled  with  all  the 
radiance  and  all- the  elevation  of  its  antici- 
pated glories. 

"  O !  my  brethren,  it  is  piteous  to  think  of 
such  a  preparation,  but  it  is  just  such  a  pre- 
paration as  meets  the  sad  .experience  of  us 
all.  The  man,  whose  every  affection  has 
clung  to  Uie  world,  till  the  last  hour  of  his 
possibility  to  enjoy  it  j  who  never  put  forth 
an  effort  or  a  prayer  fjo  be  delivered  from 
the  power  of  sin,  till  every  faculty  of  its 
pleasures  had  expired;  who,  through  ihc 
^Hried  progress  of  his  tastes  and  hi<i  desires 
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from  amusement  to  dissipation,  and  from 
dissipation  to  business,  had  always  a  some- 
tiling  in  all  the  successive  stages  of  his  ca^ 
reer,  to  take  up  his  heart  to  the  exclusion 
of  him  ^vho  formed  it ; — why,  such  a  man, 
who  never  thought  of  pressing  the  lessons 
of  the  minister  upon  his  conscience,  while 
life  was  vigorous,  and  the  full  swing  of  its 
delights  jBind  occupations  could  be  indulged 
in,-— do  we  nevei*  find,  even  in  the  bosom  of 
this  reformed  country,  that  while  his  body 
retains  all  its  health,  his  spirit  retains  all  its 
hardihood ;  and  not  till  the  arrival  of  that 
week,  or  that  month,  or  that  year,  when  the 
last  messenger  begins  to  alarm  him,  does 
he  think  of  sending  to  the  man  of  God,  an 
humble  supplicant  for  his  attendant  prayers. 
Ah!  my  brethren,  do  you  not  think,  amid 
the  tones,  and  the  sympathies,  and  the  teais^ 
which  an  affectionate  pastor  pours  out  in 
the  fervency  of  his  soul,  and  mingles  with 
all  his  petition^  and  all  his  addresses  to  the 
dying  man,  that  no  flattering  unction  ever 
steals  upon  him,  to  lull  his  conscience,  and 
smooth  the  agony  of  his  departure?  Then, 
my  brethren,  you  mistake  it,  you  sadly  mis- 
take it;  and  even  here,  where  I  lift  my 
voice  among  a  crowd  of  men,  in  the  prime 
and  unbroken  vigour  of  their  days, — if  even 
the  youngest  and  likeliest  of  you  all,  shall, 
trusting  to  some  future  repentance,  cherish 
the  purpose  of  sin  another  hour,  and  not 
resolve  at  this  critical  and  important  Now, 
to  break  it  all  off,  by  an  act  of  firm  abandon- 
ment, then  be  your  abhorrence  of  Popery 
what  it  may,  you  are  exemplifying  the 
worst  of  its  errors,  and  wrapping  yourselves 
up  in  the  crudest  and  most  inveterate  of  its 
delusions. 

I  have  left  myself  very  little  time  for  the 
application  of  all  this  to  the  particular  ob* 

.  jects  of  our  Society. — First,  Let  it  correct 
the  very  gross  and  vulgar  tendency  we  all 
have,  to  think  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  with  observation.    That  kingdom 

^  has  its  seat  within  us,  and  consists  in  the 
reign  of  principle  over  the  hidden  and  invisi- 
ble mind.  The  mere  deposition  of  the 
Pope  from  that  throne  where  he  sits  sur- 
rounded with  the  splendour  of  temporalis 
lies, — the  mere  ascendency  of  Protestant 
princes,  over  the  counsels  and  politics  of 
the  world, — the  mere  exclusion  of  Catholic 
subjects  from  our  administrations  and  our 
Parliaments, — these  things  are  all  very  ob- 
servable, but  they  may  all  happen,  without 
one  inch  of  progress  being  made  towards 
the  establishment  of  that  kingdom,  which 
cometh  not  with  observation.  Why,  my 
brethren,  the  supposition  may  be  a  very  odd 
one,  nor  do  I  say  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
realized, — but  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  I 
will  come  forward  with  it.  Conceive  that 
the  Spirit  of  God,  accompanying  the  circu- 
lation of  the  word  of  God,  were  to  intro- 
duce all  its  truths  and  all  its  lessons  into 


the  heart  of  every  individual  of  the  Catbo 
he  priesthood ;  and  that  the  Pope  himself 
instead  of  being  brouj^ht  down  in  persor 
from  the  secular  eminence  he  occupies^ 
were  brought  down  in  spirit,  with  all  hit 
k)fly  imagipations,  to  the  captivity  of  th€ 
obedience  of  Christ,— then  I  am  not  pre- 
pare to  assert,  that  under  the  influence  oi 
this  great  Christian  episcopacy,  a  mighty 
advancement  may  not  be  made  in  buiMing 
up  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  in  throwing 
down  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  throughout  all 
the  territories  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
And  yet,  with  all  this,  the  name  of  Catholic 
may  be  retained,— the  external  and  visible 
marks  of  distinction,  may  be  as  prominent 
as  ever,-^and  with  all  those  insignia  about 
them,  which  keep  up  our  passionate  anti- 

Cathy  to  this  denoiaination,  there  might  not 
e  a  single  ingredient  in  the  spirit  uf  its 
members,  to  merit  our  rational  antipathy. 
I  beg  you  will  just  take  all  this  aa  an  at- 
tempt at  the  illustration  of  what  1  count  a 
very  important  principle; — and,  to  make 
the  illustration  more  complete,  let  me  lake 
up  the  case  of  a  Protestant  country,  and 
put  the  supposkion,  that,  with  the  name  of 
a  pure  and  spiritual  religion,  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  are  utter  strangers  to  its 
power ;  that  an  indiflference  to  the  matters 
of  faith  and  of  eternity,  works  all  the  effect 
of  a  deep  and  fatal  infidelhy  on  their  con- 
sciences; that  the  w^orld  engrosses  every 
heart,  and  the  kingdom  whif  h  is  not  of  this 
world,  is  virtually  disowned  and  held  in 
derision  among  the  various  chisses  and 
characters  of  society  i  that  the  spirit  of  the 
New  Testament  is  banished  from  our  Par- 
liaments, and  banished  from  our  Universi- 
ties, and  banished  from  the  great  bulk  of 
our  ecclesiastical  establish  men  ts,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  met  with  among  a  few  inconsid^ 
erable  men,  who  are  scouted  by  the  general 
vo^ce  as  the  fanatics  and  visionaries  of  the 
day  V— then,  my  brethren,  I  am  not  to  be 
charmed  out  of  truth,  and  of  principle,  by 
the  mockery  of  a  name.  Call  such  a  coun> 
try  reformed,  as  you  may,  it  is  full  of  the 
strong-hold  of  antichrist,  from  one  end  to 
the  other  oi  it ;  and  tliere  must  be  a  revolu- 
tion of  sentiment  there,  as  well  as  in  the 
darkest  regions  of  Popery,  ere  the  "ene- 
mies of  the  Son  of  God  be  consumed  by  the 
breath  of  his  mouth,"  or  "Bab) Ion  the 
great  be  fallen." 

Now,  secondly,  mark  the  influence  of 
such  a  train  of  sentiment,  on  the  spirit  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  spreading  iht 
light  of  reformation  amon^  a  Catholic  peo- 
ple. It  will  purify  their  aim,  and  give  it  a 
judicious  direction,  and  chase  away  from 
their  proceedings  that  offensive  tone  of  ar- 
rogance which  is  calculated  to  irritate,  and 
to  beget  ^  more  determined  obstinacy  of 
prejudice %an  ever.  Their  great  aim,  to 
express  it  in  one  word,  a  to  plant  in  the 
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beartg  of  all  men  of  all  oountries,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Bible.  Their  great  direction 
will  be  toward  the  eatablishment  of  right 
principle ;  and  in  the  pro6ecution  of  it,  they 
will  carefully  avoid  multiplying  the  points 
of  irritation,  by  givinf^  vent  to  their  tradi- 
tional repugnance  againat  the  leas  material 
forms  of  Popery.  And  the  meek  conaciou»- 
nesa  of  that  woful  departure  from  vital 
Christianity,  which  has  taken  place  even 
in  the  reformed  countries  of  Christendom, 
will  divest  ihem  of  that  repulsive  supe- 
riority which,  I  fear,  has  gone  far  to  deieat 
the  success  of  many  an  attempt,  upon  many 
an  enemy  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesusi 
^  The  whole  amount  of  our  message  is  to 
furnish  vou  with  the  Bible,  and  to  furnish 
you  witn  the  art  of  reading  it  We  think 
the  lessons  of  this  book  well  fitted  to  chase 
away  the  manifold  errors  which  rankle  in 
the  bosom  of  our  own  country.  You  are 
the  subjects  of  error  as  well  as  we ;  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  find  them  useful,  in  en- 
lightening the  prejudices,  and  in  aiding  the 
frailties  to  which,  as  the  children  of  one  com- 
mon humanity,  we  are  all  liable.  Amongst 
us,  there  is  a  mighty  deference  to  the  au- 
thority of  man :  if  this  exists  among  you, 
nerc  is  a  book  which  tells  us  to  call  no  man 
master,  and  delivers  us  from  the  fallibility 
of  human  opinions.  Amongst  us  there  is  a 
delusive  confidence  in  the  forms  of  godli- 
ness, with  little  of  its  power :  here  is  a  book, 
which  tells  us  that  holiness  of  life  is  the 
great  end  of  all  our  ceremonies,  and  of  all 
niir  sacraments.  Amongst  us  there  is  a 
li'ist  of  theologians,  each  wielding  his  sepa- 
nite  authority  over  the  creed  and  the  con- 
s<nence  of  his  countrymen,  and  you,  Catho- 
lics, have  justly  reproached  us  with  our 
manifold  and  never-ending  varieties;  but 
here  is  a  book,  the  influence  of  which  is 
throwing  all  these  differences  into  the  back 
ground,  and  bringing  forward  those  great 
and  substantial  points  of  agreement,  which 
lead  us  to  recognise  the  man  of  another 
ereed  to  be  essentially  a  Christian, — and  we 
want  to  widen  this  circle  of  fellowship,  that 
we  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  exercise 
nf  one  faith  and  of  one  charity  along  with 
you.  Amongst  us  the  great  bulk  of  men 
pass  through  life  forgetful  of  eternity^  and 
Ihink,  that  by  the  sighs  and  the  ministra- 
tions of  their  last  days,  they  will  earn  all 
the  blessedness  of  its  ever-during  rewards. 
But  here  is  a  book  which  tells  us  that  we 
should  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Grod ;  and 
will  not  let  us  off  with  any  other  repentance 
than  repentance  now;  and  tells  us,  what 
we  trusts  will  light  with  greater  energy  on 
your  consciences  than  it  has  ever  done  njjon 
ours,  that  we  should  haste  and  make  no  de- 
lay to  keep  the  commandments.'*  O !  my 
brethren,  let  us  not  despair  that  such  arjeru- 
ments,  urged  by  the  mild  charity  which 
adorns  the  Bible,  and  followed  up  by  its 


circulation,  will  at  length  tell  on  the  firmesl 
defences  that  bigotry  ever  raised  around 
the  conscience  and  the  principles  of  men — 
and  that,  out  of  those  jarring  elements  which 
threaten  our  empire  with  a  wild  war  of  tur 
bulence  and  disorder,  we  shall,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  be  enabled  to  cement  all  its 
members  into  one  great  and  harmonious 
family. 

I  conclude  with  saying,  that,  mainly  and 
substantially  speaking,  I  conceive  this  to  be 
the  very  spirit  of  the  attempt  that  is  now 
making  by  the  Society  I  am  now  pleading 
for.  It  is  not  an  ofiensive  declaration  of  war 
against  Popery.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  virtually  as  a  measure  of  hos- 
tility against  the  errors  of  Catholics,  but  no 
more  than  it  is  a  measure  of  hostility  against 
the  errors  of  Protestants.  The  light  of  truth 
is  fitted  10  chase  away  all  error,  and  there  is 
something  in  that  Bible  which  the  agents  of 
our  Society  are  now  teaching  so  assiduously, 
that  is  not  more  humbling  and  more  severe 
on  the  general  spirit  of  Ireland,  than  it  is  on 
the  generisl  spirit  of  our  «)wn  country.  It  is 
true,  that  some  of  the  Catholics  set  their  face 
against  the  establishment  of  our  schools,  hut 
this  resistance  to  education  is  not  peculiar 
to  them.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in  England. 
It  is  to  be  met  with  in  our  own  boastexi  and 
beloved  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  met  with  even 
among  the  enlightened  classes  of  British 
society — and  shall  we  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
fastened  a  peculiar  stigma  on  that  country, 
which  we  have  IcA  to  languish  in  depression 
and  ignorance  for  so  many  generations? 
But,  this  resistance  on  the  part  of  Catholics 
is  far  from  general.  In  one  district  the 
teachers  of  our  schools  are  chiefly  Roman 
Catholics;  many  of  the  school -houses  an? 
Catholic  chapels ;  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  scholars  are  children  of  Catholic  parents, 
who  have  appeared  not  a  little  elated  that 
their  children  have  proved  more  expert  in 
their  scriptural  quotations'lhan  their  neigh- 
bours.— Call  you  not  this  an  auspicious 
commencement?  Is  there  no  loosening  of 
prejudice  here?  Do  you  not  perceive  that 
the  firmest  system  of'^  bigotry,  ever  erected 
over  the  minds  of  a  prostrate  population, 
must  give  way  before  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  such  an  expedient  as  this?  There  is 
no  one  device  of  human  policy  that  has 
done  so  much  for  Ireland  in  a  whole  cen- 
tury, as  is  now  doing  by  the  progress  of 
education,  and  the  freer  circulation  of  the 
gospel  of  light  through  the  dark  mass  and 
interior  of  their  peasantry.  Let  me  crave 
the  assistance  of  the  public  in  this  place  to 
one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  that 
has  yet  been  set  agoing  for  helping  forward 
this  animating  cause.  It  fs  an  instrument 
ready  made  to  your  hand.  The  Hibernian 
Society  have  already  established  347  schools 
in  our  sister  country,  a  number  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  parishes  in  Scotland;  and  tlie> 
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«re  dealing  out  education,  a  piire  scriptural 
education,  tc  27,700  Irish  children.  It  will 
be  a  disgrace  to  us  if  we  do  not  signalize 
ourselves  in  such  a  business  as  this.  We 
talk  of  the  Irish  as  a  wild  and  uncivilized 
people.  It  will  be  the  indication  uf  a  very 
l^oss  and  uncivilized  public  at  home,  if  we 
restrict  our  interchange  with  the  men  of 
the  opposite  shore,  to  the  one  interchange 
of  merchandise. 

Let  the  rudeness  of  the  Irish  be  what  it 
aiay,  sure  I  am,  that  there  is  much  in  their 
constitutional  character  to  encourage  us  in 
this  enterprise.  They  have  many  good 
Doints  and  engaging  properties  about  them. 
it  speak  not  of  that  peculiar  style  of  genius 
and  of  eloquence,  which  gives  such  fascina- 
tion to  the  poets,  the  authors,  the  orators  of 
Ireland.  I  speak  of  the  great  mass,  and  I  do 
think  that  I  perceive  a  something  in  the 
natural  character  of  Ireland,  which  draws 
me  more  attractively  to  the  love  of  its  peo- 
ple, than  any  other  picture  of  national  man- 
ners ever  has  iospired.  Even  amid  the  wild- 
est extravagance  of  that  humour  which  sits 
so  visibly  and  so  universally  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  Irish  population,  I  can  see  a 
heart  and  a  social  sympathy  along  with  it. 
Amid  all  the  wayward  and  ungovernable 
flights  of  that  rare  pleasantry  which  belongs 
to  them,  there  is  a  something  by  which  the 
bosom  of  an  Irishman  can  be  seriou.sly  and 
permanently  affected,  and  which  I  thmk  in 
judicious  hands  is  convertible  into  the  finest 
results  on  the  ultimate  character  of  that 
people.  It  strikes  me,  that,  of  all  the  men 
.m  the  face  of  the  earth,  they  would  be  the 


worst  ^tted  to  withstand  the  expression  of 
honest,  frank,  liberal,  and.  persevering  kind 
ness; — that  if  they  saw  there  was  noartfu. 
policy  in  the  attentions  by  which  you  pliec 
them,  but  that  an  upright  and  firmly  sus- 
tained benevolence  lay  at  the  bottom  of  aU 
your  exertions  for  the  best  interest  of  theii 
famines;  could  they  attain  the  conviction 
that,  amid  all  the  contempt  and  all  the  re- 
sistance you  experienced  from  their  hands, 
there  still  existed  in  your  bosoms  an  un- 
qtielled  and  an  undissembled  love  for.lhetr 
and  for  their  children ; — could  they  see  the 
wortcing  of  this  principle  divested  of  every 
treacherous  and  suspicious  symptom,  and 
unwearied  amid  every  discouragement  in 
prosecuting  the  task  of  their  substantia] 
amelioration, — ^why,  my  brethren,  let  all 
this  oome  to  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  1 
trust  our  devoted  missionaries  will  bring  H 
before  them  broad  and  undeniable  as  the 
light  of  day,  and  those  hearts  that  are  now 
shut  against  you  in  sullenness  and  disdain 
will  be  subdued  into  tenderness;  the  strong 
(^motions  of  gratitude  and  nature  will  at 
length  find  their  way  through  all  the  bar- 
riers of  prejudice;  and  a  people  whom  no 
penalties  could  turn,  whom  no  terror  of 
military  violence  could  overcome,  who  kep 
on  a  scowling  front  of  hostility  that  was 
not  to  be  softened,  while  war  spread  its 
desolating  cruelties  over  their  unhappy  land, 
— this  very  people  will  do  homage  to  the 
omnipotence  of  charity,  and  when  the 
mighty  armour  of  Chri-stian  kindness  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  irresistible. 
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^xiruetiffrom  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Hibernian  Society^  for  esiabiiehtng 
Schools,  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  Ireland.    London,  1817. 


The  Committee  are  persuaded,  that  among  the 
ramerous  Institutions*  which  the  Divine  power 
md  goodnesa  have  raJaed  up  in  this  kingdom,  the 
Hibernian  Society,  if  duly  consideredi  will  atand 
rery  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  and  religious  im- 
portance; and  they  are  happy  to  add,  that  the 
present  Report  will  present  to  its  worthy  support- 
ers, continued  and  auditional  instances  oT  the  prac- 
ticability of  its  designs,  and  the  success  of  its  ope- 
rations. 

**In  the  good  work  of  establishing  Schools  for 
Ihfl  education  of  the  childeen  of  the  poor,  in  Ira- 
land,  the  CommiUee  had  proceeded  so  far,  at  the 
time  of  Holding  the  last  General  Meeting,  as  to  re- 
port, that  the  number  of  Schools  exceeded  tliree 
bundred;  and  that  the  children  and  adults  edu- 
cated tbcipin  were  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand. 
They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  state,  that,  by  the 
annual  return  which  was  made  up  to  Christmas 


last,  the  number  of  Schools  is  347;  and  the  chit 
dren  and  adults  educated  therein,  are  27,776. 

*'  Such  is  the  endearing  and  int«ie8Cing  spect*' 
cle  which  the  present  state  of  t|ie  laboure  of  thi 
Society  presents  to  its  benevolent  supporters.  Every 
Parent,  every  Christian,  and  every  Briton  must 
rrjoiop  in  the  accouiplisbmeiit  of  so  much  good  to 
Ireland,  where  it  was  so  peculiar! v  needed ;  and  It 
IS  of  such  a  nature,  and  is  in  such  a  course  of  ex- 
tension and  increase,  as  to  afford  the  mo«t  nfttsmub^ 
ble  expectations  of  ealarged  and  permanent  bene* 
fita  to  thatpart  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

**  The  iCommittee  are  happy  to  state,  tlial  ths 
regulation  for  the  conductor  the  Schools  are  ia 
full  operation,  and  that  the  Inspectors  are  actiy« 
and  circumspect.  The  progress  of  the  children  ia 
learning  to  read,  and  in  committing  the  Scriptures 
to  memory,  and  the  ir  terest  that  even  Catholic  igst- 
rents  fed  in  having  their  little  ones  ap^icai  wiCI 
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andlt  mt  the  inspeetionik  aie  truly  giatifyiog^.  Tbe 
Attention  of  the  A^ten,  in  genera],  to  the  import 
of  the  fficred  word,  ia  ple^wnsly  on  the  incfwee: 
ind  among  suoh  aa  have  had  their  own  under- 
atandings  enlightened  and  infornaed,  th«paiexiita  a 
ipirit  of  einulatioa  to  have  theif  popila  excel  in 
gtvinf^  auitable  anawera  to  queationa  relating  tia  Qm 
neaniog  of  the  paaaagea  which  tbey  gepoat. 

"  These  inatanosa  evidently  ahow  the  immediate 
and  direct  influence  which  the  Schoob  prodnoeoD 
the  muida  of  the  parenta  of  the  children  who  an 
educated  therein ;  and  that  an  emanation  q£  Scrip- 
ture  Ught,  and  a  portion  of  religioue  tntereit  of  the 
moit  important  and  lueful  kind,  are  intiodiiQed  into 
Uie  humble  cottages  of  the  poor.  These  now  liave 
some  4ight  in  tlj^  dwelliog,'  in  the  midst  of  aur> 
roonding  darkncasand  superstition;  which,  bow- 
ever,  begins  to  be  penetnW  with  the  beama  of 
Divine  truth,  and  to  be  impressed  with  tliat  word 
which  is  '  quick  and  powerful,  and  a  diaeemer  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart'  On  thia 
interesting  subject,  a  most  valuable  correapondent 
of  the  Committee  thua  writ<!s ; — 

**  From  the  many  applioiHona  I  receive  from  in- 
dividuals from  different  parts  of  the  country  for 
Bibles  and  TestameiUta,  there  ia  strong  evidence  to 
the  spreading  of  religious  inquiry  among  the  maas 
of  the  people.  Monv  of  them  come  from  plaoea 
remote  from  any  of  the  Schoob ;  but  I  alwa^  find 
that  anxiety  for  the  Scripturea  has  been  excited  by 
converse  with  some  who  have  been  pupib  therein, 
who  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Schoob, 
or  have  been  in  some  other  ways  immediately  or 
'remotely  connected  with  them. 

'*  Could  the  moral  and  religioua  improvement  of 
the  human  inind  beaa  easily  diaooveied  as  the 
Bgricultural  improvement  of  a  country,  those  nu- 
merous districts  where, the  Schoob  have  been  for 
any  time  cstablisbed,  would  be  found  to  exhibit  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  wherein  they  liave  nA 
yet  taken  place.  While  theae  would  be  seen  in  all 
the  nakedness  of  sterility,  or  fruitful  onl^  in  the 
production  of  noxious  weeds ;  in  the  other  it  would 
appear  that  in  a  great  degree  the  fidlowflrround  haa 
been  broken  up,The  good  beed  sown  and  in  a  state 
of  vegetation,  waitbig  for  the  earlv  and  latter  rain ; 
uk  many,  the  appearance  of  a  healthful  ciop  would 
gladden  the  eye,  and  in  some,  the  fiekb  wouU  ap- 
pear already  white  unto  the  harvest 

**The  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
Sohoob;  tiie  amazing  anxiety  for  the  Serijplurea 
which  they  liave  been  the  means  of  exciting  in 
every  district ;  the  increanng  demand  for  Evening 
Schoob  for  the  instruction  of  the  adidt  jpopub- 
tion,—all  preasingly  call  fur  such  a  supply  er  Biblea 
and  Testaments  as  I  am  unable  to  meet.  Were 
the  wonders  doing  in  .this  country  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Hibernian  Society  fully  known  in 
Engla^ntl,  and  their  importance  rightly  appreciated, 
no  Society  would  be  found  deserving  oJf  greater 
support" 

**  The  Commtttee  continue  fb  give  Ae  greatest 
encouragement  to  the  instruction  of  adults  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Schdbis;  and  they  receive  the  most 
pleasing  accounts  of  the  tffScacy  of  the  word  of 
Qo(>in  the  enlightening  of  the  minds  of  tliosewho 
probably  would  never  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of  hearing  them  read, 
bul  it  not  been  for  the  free  Schools  which  this  So- 
ciety has  estabUshed,  and  for  the  numerous'  copies 
of  the  Divine  word  which  it  has  industriously  cir- 
culated. Indeed,  the  Visitors  to  the  Schoob  per- 
seive  and  acknowletlge,  that,  vfere  U  not  far  the 
•mbovra  of  this  IrutUution,  it  wouid  be  imposiible 
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/or  the  SaUSi^sieldeeioMtt  tk£  Ueripturea  talo£hl 
hands  of  the  Caiholka^  the  great  mass  of  the  popu* 
btionoif  Ireland,. 

"  Tile  formation  of  .Irish  dassea  in  the  Schadt 
whieb  ajwAppropciate  thenetoy.ooDtinuea  to  be.se- 
dttlom^y  promoted.  An  additional  allowance  has 
heen  gsanted.to  the  Maatecs  for  their  Irish  Tcst*- 
nent  daasesi  and  tbb  has  ooweriully  operated  to 
increase  the  demand  for.  Irish  T^rstomcnta,  both  in 
the  day  Scheobi  and. also  in  those  which  are  hdo 
in  the  evening,  for  teaching  the  adults. 

.'*The  Committee  could  adduce  additional  in- 
stances of  approbation  and  support  from  some  of 
the  Catholic  Cbigy,  both  of  the  Society's  Schoob, 
and  of  ilv  exertions,  to  ciicubte  the  Scriptures ;  but 
the  limits  of  thb  Report  will  not  permit  an  ea- 
laraement.on  tUs  pleasing  And  intciestii^g  subject 
If,  nowever*  the  views  ami  ol)ject  of  this  Institu- 
tion, ha  VIS  only,  commended  tbemselves  as  yet  to  a 
small. port  of  the  CatboUc  body,  the.  Committee  are 
hapny  to  state,  that,  in  thp  Protestant  community) 
the  lugh  .importance  of  the  Hibernian  Society  in- 
creasingly arrests  public  attention ;  that  the  de- 
mands for  Schoob  in  alaMst  everv  district  are  more 
numenma  than  can  be  attended  to^  and  that  in 
every  place  respectable  individuab  come  forward, 
unaolicited, .  to  carry  into .  execution  the  benevobnt 
designs  of  the  Sodety.  And  here  it  b  very  a{>' 
propriateand  grateful  to  observe,  that  to  the  Clerry 
of  tne  EstabUshed  Clrarch  who  have  alfordcd  their 
patronage  to  tho  Schools,  and  have  condescended 
to  aot  as  ViaitorB,  the  Society  are  under  ven'  creat 
obligations}  and  particubriy  to  an  excellent  l)ig^ 
nitary  of  that  Church,  who  has  always  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  Society  with  a  lilicral  mind,  has 
furthereil  them  with  continued  assiduity,  and  has 
recently  from  the  pulmt  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Institotion,  and  thereby  added  to  its  celebrity  and 
support  Tbb  last  scr\'ice  called  for  the  ofiicial 
thanks  of  the  Committee.  They  wore  transmitted 
by  the  treasurer,  and  the  answer  which  has  been 
received  from  thb  estimable  personage  is  sochareo- 
teristicof  hb  piety  and  philanthropy,  and  so  highly 
honourable  to  the  Hibernbn  Society,  that  it  would 
be  unsttitablo  and  injurious  to  withhold  the  follow- 
ing extract: — 

<*  I  have  received  your  very  kind  letter,  oomm«- 
nieating  the  thanks  of  the  Committee  of  the  Hi 
bembn  Society  of  London,  to  me,  for  the  sermon 
I  preached  in  Sligo  Church  on  their  ibhalf ;  and 
for  other  services  which  the  Committee  are  pleased 
kindly  to  liotice^  as  rendered  by  me  to  the  Schoob 
under  their  patronase.  Whatever  little  I  have 
been  enabled  to  do^  1  nave  felt  that  therein  I  have 
been  doing  the  l)est  service  I  could  to  this  quarter 
of  my  ponr  hcnighfed  countiy.  And  I  thank  God,- 
that  I  see  the  exertions  which  the  Society  has  made 
already  (and  they  have  been  great>  so  largely  owned 
of  him.  I  am  perauadetl,  that  nojt.ning  is  calculated 
so  much,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  to  db^iel  the 
gross  darkness  that  has  covered  tms  land,  for  so 
many  ages,  as  such  a  system  of  general  scriptora] 
education,  as  that  ado}ited  by  your  Society.  And 
I  have  to  acknowledge  that  tne  cstablbhment  or 
the  Society's  Schools  in  the  vidni^A'  of  my  minis- 
terial duties,  has  proved  the  happy  instrument  of  m 
great  enlargement  of  utterance  and  usefulness  to 
me;  and  never  ipore  did  I  experience  thb  enbrge- 
ment,  than  on-  the  bte  occasion  of  my  visiting 
Sl^c^  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Soi-iety.  If  1 
have  done  thb  with  any  degree  of  success,  I  desire 
to  thank,  and  give  glory  to  God.  Surely  you  well 
deserve  the  cordiaToo-npcration  of  the  Irish  pub> 
lie;  and  you  call  forth  from  Irish  Christians 
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Iliankflgiviiigs  to  God  fat  the  gnoe  beitowcd  upon 
you." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  numoer  of  ehUdrra 
and  adults  taught  in  the  Society*!  Schools  tias  in- 
ereaaed,  in  the  coaiae  of  the  hut  year,  from  19,000 
to  27,000,  and  that  requiations  for  additional 
SchooU  are  far  more  numerous  than  can  be  com* 
plied  with.  It  will  also  be  remembei»d|  that  at  tibe 
tins  of  holdini;  the  hut  Annual  Meetmg,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Society  had  exceeded  its  income 
upwards  of  600^  In  tms  conflict  of  an  enkiged 
establishment  and  a  deficient  revenue,  of  cnoouiag- 
ing  prospects  and  limited  means,  the  Committee 
have  endeavoured  to  increase  the  funds  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  to  lessen  the»  expense  of  its  fiitore  ope- 
rations. To  obtain  the  first-mentioned  benefit, 
they  have.transmitted  a  dreular  letter  to  Miniateri 
gencrallY,'in  town  and  country,  describing  the  state 
of  the  Institution,  as  to  its  importance,  its  useful- 
ness, and  its  necessities;  urging  them  to  interest 
themselves  in  procuring  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions: and  particularly  and  eamotly  reqqestinfl 
^m  to  incorporate  it  amongst  those  othsr  exoef 
lent  Societies,  for  tlic  assistance  of  which  Auxi- 
liary Institutions  have  in  so  many  places  been 
establiaheii.  These  dispense  their  tributary  streams 
with  fertilizing  and  invigorating  enei^gies;  and  if 
in  their  coun^t,  ihey  were  permitted  to  visit  and 
enrich  the  Hibernian  Society,  Ireland  would 
ffreatly  benefit  by  the  difiusion,  and  would  ar- 
dently bless  her  pious  and  liberal  benefiu^rs. — 
With  reirard  to  lessening  the  expense  of  future 
operations,  the  Committee  have  endeavoured  to 
connect  the  formation  of  new  Schods,  with  an 
Annual  Subscription ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  th:it  many  of  the  resident  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  iq  Ireland,  will  assist  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  d^gns,  and  in  relieving  the  funds^  of 
the  Hibernian  Society.  ' 

It  has  been  truly  gratifying  to  the  Committee,  to 
state  the  considerable  increase  of  the  Sodeti^'s 
Schools,  and  the  evident  utility  and  suooeas  of  its 
operations ;  but  it  is  with  regret  that  they  view  the 
inadequacy  of  the  funds  to  defrajr  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Institution ;  and  with  anxiety  tliat 
tliey  contrast  the  openings  of  Providence  which 
{urewint  themselves,  for  exertions  of  a  very  exten- 
sive nature — in  the  highest  degree  imoortant,  and 
promising  the  must  happy  results, — witn  the  alarm- 
ing deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  for  following  those 
vrovidential  leadings,  with  the  eneigies  and  the 
noDcs  which  they  are  so  well  calculated  <o  inspire. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  which  has  already 
been  mode  in  fulfilling  the  purposes  for  which  tfaye 
Society  was  formed,  it  may  be  observed, — that  its 
.  advances  in  extension  of  operations,  and  its  suc- 
cess by  its  means  and  instruments,  have  proved  in 
the  highest  degree  pleasing  and  satis&ctory.  It 
was  not  till  about  the  year  1809,  that  Schools  were 
establishcil  in  Ireland,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Hibernian  Society }  from  which  period  to  the  pro- 
sent  time,  these  establishments  have  so  increased 
»s  to  include  upwards  of  27,000  pupils.  And  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Schools  nave  been  formed, 
and  the  ciiildren  collected  therein,  for  the  purpose 
of  imparUnff  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people,  who  had  neither  the  means 
nor  the  hopes  of  these  lienefits  from  any  other 
ooarter ;  and  also  of  dififusing  the  blessings  of  pure 
Qdir^a  «1  instruction  among  thoie  to  wbom  the 


policy  and  the  power  of  their  sopetlon  fcMS  thi 
mtroduction  of  these  blessliigs ;  surely  it  must  be 
aduiowledgied,  that  the  designs  and  operations  of 
the  Society  have  been  appropriate  and  efficient 
for  the  removal  of  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  for  tb« 
production  of  the  most  essential  and  important 
good.  In  fii^  the  gradually  increasing  operfttiona 
of  the  Soeiet|r  have  greatly  exceeded  its  ptogres 
wtr%  means  of  support;  its  designs  have  been  truly 
laudable  and  excellent,  its  means  and  instruments 
well  adapted  to  execute  them,  and  the  sphere  of 
its  lahoan  admirably  calculated  to  gratify  British 
benevoleiioe,  and  to  reward  Christian  zeal.  Under 
all  these  circamstances,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprias 
and  regret,  that  the  income  of  this  Institution, 
arisinff  from  annual  subscriptions,  does  not  amount 
to  50(S;  whilst  its  annual  expenditure  is  upwank 
of  ifiOOl.  The  deficiency  has,  in  part,  been  sup- 
plied by  donations  and  collections,  and  also  by  as* 
sistanoe  received  from  Auxihary  Societies ;  but  the 
arrean  at  length  amount  to  a  sum  (1,605/.)  which 
must  have  become  burdensome  to  the  Treasurer, 
embarrassing  to  the  Committee,  and  prejudicial  ts 
the  interest  of  the  Society. 

To  relieve  it  of  tlus  debt,  is  the  anxious  wish  of 
ite  Committee,  and  must  be  the  earnest  desire  of  ite 
Members.  And  when  it  is  considered,  as  having 
arisen  out  of  the  actual  prosperity  of  the  cause, 
which  the  Society  was  estabUsned  to  promote,  and 
from  the  enlai]ged  and  successful  exertions  which 
it  has  been  enabled  to  prosecute,  the  Committee 
are  penuoded  that  every  Member  of  the  Ipstitu- 
tion  will  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  and  his  pleasure,  to 
unite  with  them,  in  immediate  and  earnest  efibrts^ 
to  replenish  and  increase  ite  funds,  in  order  thai 
the  Society  may  be  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  present  oHigationa,  and  be  capacitated  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  additional  k^bours,  and  of  extensive 
and  hopeful  exertions. 

•  Thai  the  o}jerations  of  this  Society  should  be 
stetiooary  whilst  the  most  foir  and  promising 
prospscte  open  for  their  exertions ;  that  the  bene- 
nte  of  education  wluch  it  has  conferred,  and  the 
blessings  of  Scriptural  instruction,  which  it  faia 
imparted,  should  be  circurascribAl  comparatively 
to  a  few,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  are  perish- 
ing for  lack  of  knowledge,  is  a  sUte  of  thinflsi 
which  must  wound  the  t««Ungs,  and  disappoint  & 
hopes,  of  the  supporten  of  the  Institution. 

That  a  work  so  truly  important,  that  objecte  so 
highly  benevolent,  and  tliat  eflbrte  ao  eminently 
sttccemul,  will  be  impeded  or  paralyzed  for  wanl 
of  pecuniary  support  the  CoomiitU'e  cannot  be* 
lieve.  For  the  appeal  to  Christian  principles,  itA 
ings,  and  eeneruaity,  is  made,  in  the  present  ii^ 
stance,  to  tne  reli^us  public  in  Great  Britain 
whose  noble  libenmty  supports  efibrts  of  compae- 
sion  and  mercv,  amongst  the  ignorant  and  the 
miserable,  in  the  most  distant  parte  of  tlie  world. 
And  this  liberality  will  surely  not  be  withheld 
from  the  Hibernian  Society,  whose  laboure  are  di> 
rected  to  remove  the  afiHicting  spectacle  of  igno* 
ranoe,  supentition,  immorality,  and  mental  degre 
dation.  which  the  lower  cLsses  of  the  coimnunitv 
in  Ireland  exhibit ;  to  place  our  "  bn^thre.i  aocont 
ing  to  the  fiesfaL**  our. follow  subjects,  on  the  same 
Mgh  ground  of  morail  and  national  advantage  on 
which  we  stand,  and  thus  to  promote,  their  beii 
interest,  their  highest  happiness^  and  their  elfins 
MlvatioD. 
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**  A  righteoat  nun  regirdeth  tlie  lift  of  his  beast.**-«Prov.  xii.  10. 


The  woid  regard  is  of  two-fold  signifi- 
cation,  and  may  either  apply  to  the  moral 
or  to  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature. 
In  the  one  application,  the  intellectual,  h  is 
the  regard  of  attention.  In  the  other,  the 
moral,  it  is  the  regard  of  sympathy,  or 
kindness.  We  do  not  marvel  at  this  com- 
mon term  having  been  applied  to  two  dii- 
ferent  things ;  for,  in  trui  s,  they  are  most 
intimately  associated;  and  the  faculty  by 
which  a  transition  is  accomplished  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  may  be  considered  as 
the  intc^rmediate  link  between  the  mind 
an^  the  heart.  It  is  the  faculty  by  which 
certain  objects  become  present  to  the  mind; 
and  then  the  emotions  are  awakened  in 
the  heart,  which  correspond  to  these  ob- 
jects. The  two  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
ather.  But  as  we  must  not  dwell  too  long 
on  generalities,  we  shall  satisfy  ourselves 
with  stating,  that  a?,  on  the  one  hand,  if 
he  heart  be  very  alive  to  any  peculiar  set 
of  emotions,  this  of  itself  is  a  predisposing 
ca'ise  why  the  mind  should  be  very  alert 
in  singling  out  the  peculiar  objects  which 
excite  them;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  emotions  be  specifically  felt,  the  objects 
must  be  specifically  noticed :  and  thus  it  is^ 
that  the  faculty  of  attention — ^a  faculty  at 
the  bidding  of  the  will,  and  for  the  exer- 
cise of  which,  therefore,  man  is  responsible 
— is  of  such  mighty  and  commanding  in- 
fluence upon  th^  sensibilities  of  our  nature; 
insomuch  that,  if  the  regard  of  attention 
could  be  fastened  strongly  and  singly  on 
the  pain  of  a  sufTering  creature  as  its  ob- 
ject, we  believe  that  no  other  emotion 
than  the  regard  of  sympathy  or  eompasrtsiott 
would  in  any  instance  be  awakened  by  it. 

So  much  IS  this  indeed  the  case — so  sure 
IS  this  alliance  between  the  mind  simply 
noticing  the  distress  of  a  sentient  creature, 
and  the  heart  being  sympathetically  aflfeet- 
ed  by  it,  that  Nature  seems  to  have  limited 
and  circumscribed  our  power  of  noticing, 
and  jn?t  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  us 
from  the  pain  of  too  pungent,  or  loo  inces- 
sant a  sympathy     And,  accordingly,  one 


of  the  exquisite  adaptations  in  the  mechan 
ism  of  the  human  frame  may  be  observed 
in  the  very  imperfection  of  the  human  fa* 
culties.  The  most  frequently  adduced  ex-' 
ample  of  this  is,  the  limited  power  of  that 
organ  which  is  the  instrument  of  virion. 
The  imagination  is,  that,  did  man  look  out 
upon  Nature  with  microscopic  eye,  so  that 
many  of  those  wonders  which  now  lie  hid 
in  deep  obscurity  should  henceforth  start 
into  opeA  revelation,  and  be  hourly  and 
habitually  obtruded  upon  his  gaze,  then, 
with  nis  present  sensibilities  exposed  to  the 
torture  and  the  disturbance  of  a  perpetual 
and  most  agonizing  offence  from  all  possi* 
ble  quarters  of  contemplation,  he  would  be 
utterly  incapacitated  for  the  movements  of 
familiar  and  ordinary  life.  Did  he  actually 
see,  for  example,  in  the  beverage  which  he 
carried  to  his  lips,  that  teeming  multitude 
of  sentient  and  susceptible  creatures  where- 
with it  is  pervaded,  or  if  it  were  alike  pal- 
pable to  his  senses,  that,  by  the  cniah  of 
every  footstep,  he  inflicted  upon  thousands 
the  pangs  of  dissolution,  then  it  is  appre* 
bended  that,  to  man  as  he  is^  tl\c  world 
would  be  insupportable.  For,  beside  the 
irritation  of  that  sore  and  incessant  disgust, 
from  which  the  power  of  escaping  was  de> 
nied  to  him,  there  would  be  another,  and  a 
inost  intense  suffering,  in  the  constantly 
aggrieved  tenderness  of  his  nature.  Or  if 
by  the  operation  of  habit,  all  these  sensi- 
bilities were  blunted,  and  he  could  behold 
unmoved  the  ruin  and  the  wretchedness 
that  he  strewed  along  his  path,  then  he 
might  attain  to  comfort  in  the  midst  of 
this  surrounding  annoyance;  but  what 
would  become  of  character  in  the  utter  ex* 
tinction  of  dl  the  delicacies  and  the  feel- 
ings which  wont  to  adorn  it?  Such  m 
change  in  his  physical,  could  only  be  ad- 
justed to  his  happiness,  by  a  reverse  and 
most  melancholy  change  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  his  nature.  The  fineness  of 
his  bodily  perceptions  would  need  to  far 
crompensated  by  a  proportional  hardnea 
in  the  temperament  of  his  soul.    With  hif> 
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now  finer  sensations^  there  behooved  to  be 
duller  and  coarser  sensibilities;  and  to  as- 
sort that  eye,  whose  retina  had  become 
tenfold  more  soft  and  susceptible  than  be- 


fore, its  owner  must  be  &ifi]lAiM'.\fhthrii'[hazarAoua1u.t»tft^ 


thoughts  of  the  spirit  should  be  kept 
though  even  by  the  weight  of  its  owa 
lethargy,  from  too  busy  a  converse  with 
objects  which  are  alike  offensive  or  alike 


heart  of  tenfold  rigidity,  and  a  nervous 
system  as  impregnable  as  iron, — that  he 
might  walk  forth  in  ease  and  in^qpatplaa 
cency,  while  the  conscious  d&tmyer  of 
millions  by  his  tread,  or  the  conscious  de- 
vourer  of  a  whole  living. and  suffering  Jie- 
jatomb  with  every  fnor^el  of  the  sustendnee 
which  upheld  him. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  a  nice  and  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  actual  feelings 
*  and  faculties  of  our  nature,  something  more 
is  necessary  tha^Jhc^  imp(iiiecUpn  qf  our 
outward  senses.  The  bluntness  of  man's 
vifual  organs ■  serves,  no  doubt,  ps  a  screen 
of  protection  against  both  the  nausea  and 
the  horror  of  those  many  spectacles^  which 
would  else  have  either  distressed  ordete- 
riorated  the  sensibilities  that  belong  to  hinu 
But  then,  by  help  of  the  microscope,. this 
screen  can  be  occasionally  lifted  \ip;  and 
what  the  eve  then  saw,  the  memory  might 
retain,  and  the  imagination  migifX  dwell 
upon,  and  the  associating  faculty  might 
both  constantly  and  vividly  suggest;  and 
thus,  even  in  the  absence  oi  every  provoca- 
tive from  without,  the  heart  might  be  sub- 
jected either  to  a  perpetual  agitation,  or  a 
perpetual  annoyance,  by  the  med41ii)g  im- 
portunity of  certain  powers,  and.  activities 
which  are  within.  It  is  not^  therefore,  an 
adequate  defence  of  our  spm^ies,  .agaiqp^  a 
very  sore  and  hurtful  molestation,  ih^t 
there  should  be  a  certain  physical  incapa- 
city in  our  senses.  There  mM^  further- 
more, be  a  certain  .physioal .  ij^ert^ess,  in 
our  reflective  faculties.  In  virtue.  oC  the 
former  it  is,  that  so  many  painful  or-  dis- 
gusting objects  are  kept  out  of  sight*  But 
it  seems  indispensable  to,  our  hsppy  or  cveii 
tolerable  existence,  that,  in.. virtue  of  the 
latter,  these  objects,  when  out  of«ighl) 
should  be  also  out  of  mind..  In  the  pne 
way,  Uicy  lose  their  power  to  Q0i9pd,as  ob- 
jects of  outward  observation.  In  th^  ^er 
way,  their  power  to  haunt. a^d  ta  i^arassi 
by  means  of  inward  rcflectiont  is  alsojtak^ 
away.  Eor  the  first  .p4irp.'Se,. Nature,,  1^98 
struck,  with  a  certain  impotency  the  prgaii^ 
of  our  material  framework.  For  the  se- 
cond, she  has  infused,  as  it  were,  an  opia^ 
into  the  recesses  of  our  mental  economy;, 
and  made  it  of  sufficient  strength. aod  sedf^ 
live  virtue  for  the  needful  tranquility,  q( 
man,  and  for  upholding  that  average,  eu- 
ioymeiit  in  the  midst  both  of  agony  and  of 
loathsomeness,  which  either  senses  more 
aeute,  or  a  spirit  moire  wakeful,  must  have 
effect'OaUy  dissipated.    It  is  to  some  such 

Sro vision  too,  we  think,  that  much  of  the 
eart's  purity,  as  well  as  much  of  its  ten- 
derness is  owing;  and  it  is  well  that  the 


It  is  more  properly  with  the  second  of 
these  adaptations  than  the  first,  that  our 
,argu^ent}ias  to  do— with  the  inertness  of 
our  reflective  faculties,  rather  than  with 
the  incapacity  of  our  senses.  It  is  in  be- 
half of  animals,  and  not  of  animalculae, 
Ihat'we  are  called  upon  to  address  you — 
not  of  that  counties.^  swarm,  the  agonies  of . 
whose  destruction  are  shrouded  from  ob- 
servation by  the  vail  upon  the  sight ;  but 
of  those  creatures  who  move  on  the  face 
tpf^e.opien,  perspective. before  ub,  and  not 
as  the  others  in  a  region  of  invisibles,  and 
yet  whose  dying. agoniies  are  shrouded  al- 
most aSidarklvand  as  densely  from  general 
observation,  by  the  vail  upon  the  mind 
JFoif  you  will  perceive,  that  in  reference  tc 
th^  la^tfir  ve|il|  anc)  by  whicli  it  is  tlia* 
Yvhiit  is  out  of  sight  is  also  out  of  mind,  its 
purpose  is  accomplished,  whether  the  ob- 
jects which. are  disguised  by  it  be  without 
the  sphere  of  actual  vision,  or  beneath  the 
surface  of ,  possible  vision.  Now  it  is  with- 
out the  sphere  of  your  actual,  altlioiigh  not 
beneath  the  surface  of  your  possible  vision, 
where  are  transacted  the  dreadful  mysteries 
of  a  slaughter-housQ,  and  more  cspecrally 
those  lingering  d^eaths  which  an  animal 
has  to  undergo  for  the  gratifications  of  a  re- 
fined epicurism.  It  were  surely  most  de- 
sirable that  the  duties,  if  they  may  be  so 
called,  pf  a  most  revolting  trade,  were  all 
of  .them  got  over  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
panse of  suffering;  nor  do  we  ever  feel  so 
painfi^y  the  impression  of  a  lurking  can- 
nibalism in  our  nature,  as  when  we  think 
of  the^  intense  study  which  has  been  giyen 
to  th^  connexion  between  modes  of  killlnff. 
a(i4  t..he  favour  or  delicacy  of  those  viands 
which  are  served  up  to  mild,  and  pacific, 
.and  gentle-looking  creatures,  ivho  form  the 
gr^qe  AUfl  the  ornament  of  our  polished  so- 
oii^ty.  One  is  almost  tempted,  after  all,  to 
Ipdi.upon  them  as  so  many  savages  in  dis- 
guise; mid  so,  in  truth,  we  should,  but  for 
tbq  strength  of  ^at  opiate  whose  power 
Wd .  whpse  property  we  have  just  endea- 
voured to  QXplain ;  and  in  virtue  of  which, 
the  guests  of  an  entertainment  are  all  the 
wbl^  most  profoundly  unconscious  of  the 
bocrors  of  that  preparatory  scene  which 
went  .before  it  It  is  not,  therefore,  that 
tlv^re  is  hypocrisy  in  these  smiles  where- 
with  they  look  so  benignly  to  each  other. 
It  is  not  that  there  is  deceit  in  their  words 
or  their  accents  of'  tenderness.  The  truth 
is,  that  one  sliriek  of  a^ony,  if  heard  frsm 
without,  would  cast  most  impressive  gjoom 
over  this  scene  of  conviviality ;  and  the 
sight,  but  for  a  moment,  of  one  wretcheo 
creature  quivering  towards  death,  wouldj 
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<rith  Gorgon  spdl,  dissipate  aQ  the  gaieties 
which  enlivened  it  But  Nature,  as  it  were, 
hath  practised  mc/st  subtle  reticence,  both 
on  the  senses  and  the  spirit' of  her  chil* 
dren ;  or  rather,  the  AiithW  tyf  Nature  hath: 
by  the  skill  of  hi^  master  hatid,  instittited 
the  harmony  of  a  hiost  exqtnstte'  tMliiiice 
between  the  tenderness  of  the^humaii  feet-^ 
ings*and  the  listlessness  Of  th^  human  fat^ 
culties,  so  as  thai,  in  the  rtiyst*rk)iis  \Bcoho- 
toy  under  which  We  Hve,  he  may  at  ofK^ 
provide  for  the  sustenance;  iand  leahre' entire 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  our  speeies.  ' ''  * 
But  there  is  a  still  more  wondrous  llmltft-^ 
lion  than  this,  wl^rewith  he  h^th  boundled 
And  beset  the  faculties  of  the  humati  vplrti: 
You  already  understand  hoi*r  ft  is,  that  the 
suffering  of  the  lower  aninials  may,  when 
out  of  sight,  be  out  of  mihd;  But  Yttorethait 
this,  these  sufferings  may  be  111  *  sight,  and 
yet  out  of  mind.  Thfs  is  strikingly  exerti^ 
plified  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  th«  Dfifd^ 
of  whose  varied  and  animating  bustle,  that 
cruelty  which  all. along  1^  pi^eseitf  to  the 
senses,  may  fiot,  for  ofte  tnomewt,  have  b^^ 
present  to  the  thoughts. '  There  sltS  a  sotn)^ 
what  ancestral  dignity  aiid  glory  on  th?s 
favourite  pastime  of  joyous  old.  Ehglafld; 
when  the  gallant  knighthObd,  and  the  hearty 
yeomen,  and  the  amateurs  or  virtuotos  of 
the  chase,  and  the  full  assefmbl^d  jockeyship 
of  half  a  province,  muster  together  in  all 
the  pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great  em- 
prize — and  the  panorama  Of  fifome  noble 
landscape,  lighted  up  with  autumnal  clear- 
ness from  an  unclouded  heaveh,  pouiii  fi^h 
exhilaration  into  every  blithe  and  choice 
spirit  of  the  scene — arid  every  adventurous 
heart  is  braced,  and  impatient  for  the  hazards 
of  the  coming  enterprise— atid  even  $S^ 
high-breathed  coursers  catch  (he  genteral 
sympathy,  and  seem  to  ffet  in  all  the  *«- 
tiveness  of  their  yet  checked  aniJ  irritated 
fire,  till  the  echoing  horn  Miall  set  them  at 
liberty — even  that  horn  which  is  the  knell 
of  death  to  some  tremblihjj  victim,  now 
brought  forth  of  its  lurking  plac^  to  the 
delighted  gaze,  and  borne  down  bpoh  Mrith 
the  full  anid  open  cry  of  its  ruthless  pursiiers. 
Be  assured  that^  amid  the  yhole  ^ee  inA 
fervency  of  this  tumultuous  etyOymeni^ 
there  might  not,  in  one  single  bbsom,  be 
aught  so  fiendish  as  a  principle  of 'naked 
and  abstract  cruelty.  The  fear  which  gives 
its  lightning  speed  to  the  T]nhat)py  animal; 
the  thickening  horrors  which,  in  the  j)r6- 
gress  of  exhaustion,  must  gatner  lii^on  its 
flight;  its  gradually  sinking  energies,  and, 
at  length,  the  ttOTible  certainty  of  that  de- 
struction which  is  awaiting  it;  that  piteous 
cry,  which  the  car  can  sometimes  distin- 
guish amid  the  deafening  clamour  of  the 
blood-hounds,  as  they  spring  exultingly 
upon  their  prey;  the  dread  massacre  hnd 
dying  agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably 
torn ;— all  this  weight  of  suflfering,  we  aa- 


n  it,  is  not  once  syftipathized  with;  but  it  it 
just  because  the  suffering  itself  is  not  once 
thought  of.  It  touches  not  the  sensibilities 
of  the  lieart;  butTust  because  it  is  never  pre- 
sent tb  the  Botiee  of  the  miiYd.  We  allow 
that'thehaitly  followers  in  tt^e  wild  ronianca 
of  this  occupstion,  we  allow  them  to  be 
reckless  of  pain  ^  but  thi^  is  not  rejoicing  in 
pain.  Thetrs  is  not  the  delight  of  savage, 
out  the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures. 
They  are  wh^rfly  occupied  with  the  diase 
itself  and  its  spirit^sthring  acdompanimenta, 
nor  bestow  one  moment's^  thought  on  the 
dread  violenee  of  that  infliction  upon  sen- 
tient nature  which  marks  itd  termination. 
!t  is  the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it 
alone,  which  ^ads  otiward  this  hurrying 
ttiteer;  ahdeven  he,  who  in  at  the  death, 
w'foteitidst  In  the  triumph,  altAiough  to  him 
the  death'iurellf  is  in  sight,  the  agony  of  its 
wretched  suiferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind. 
'  We  are  incJihed  to  carry  this  principle 
inUCh  farther:*  We  are-  not  even  sure  it, 
within  the  whole  compfuss  of  humanity, 
fallen  as  it  is,  tiiei*e  be  such  a  thing  as  de- 
light in  suffering,  for  its  own  sake.  But, 
without  hazarding  a  controversy  on  this, 
We  hold  it  enough  for  every  practical  ob- 
ject, that  much,  ahd  perhaps  the  whole  of 
this  world's  cruelty,  arises  not  from  -the  en- 
joyment that  is  felt  In  consequence  of  others" 
pain,  but  from  the  enjoyment  that  is  felt  in 
spite  of  It.  It  is  something  else  in  the  speo- 
tacle  of  agony  which  ministers  pleasure 
than  the  agony  itself;  and  many  is  the  eye 
which  glistens  with  transport  at  the  fray  of 
anfmals  met  together  for  their  mutual  de- 
struction, and  which  might  be  brought  to 
#eep,  ff,  apart  fi^om  all  the  excitements  of 
Such  a  scene,  the  anguish  of  wounded  or 
dying  creatures  were  placed  nakedly  before 
it.  Were  it  irtrictly  analyzed,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  charm,  neither  of  the  ancient 
gladlator^ips;  nor  of  our  modem  prize- 
fights, lies  in  the  torture  which  is  thereby 
infiicted;  for  We  should  feel  the  very  same 
charm,  and  look  with  the  very  same  intent- 
ness,  on  SOtne  doubtful,'  yet  st/enuous  colli- 
sion, even  among  the  inanimate  elements 
of  nature — as,  when  the  water  and  the  fire 
contend^  for  taastery,  and  the  inherent 
force  of  the  one  was  met  by  a  plying  and 
a  powerful  enginery  that  gave  impulse  and 
direction  to  the  other.  It  is  even  so,  when 
the  enginery  of  bones  and  of  muscles  comet 
into  Vlvalship;  and  every  spectator  of  the 
ring  fastens  on  the  spectacle  with  that  iden- 
tical engrossment  which  he  feels  in  the 
hazards  of  some  doublftil  game,  or  in  ths 
desperate  confiict  and  effervescence  even  of 
the  altogether  mute  unconscious  elements 
To  him  it  is  little  else  than  a  problem  if. 
dynamics.  There  is  a  science  connected 
with  the  fight,  which  has  displaced  the  sen 
sibilities  that  are  connected  with  its  expiring 
moans,  its  piteous  and  piercing  outcries,  ixt 
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tmvX  lacerations.  In  all  this,  we  admit  the 
utter  heedlessness  of  pain;  but  we  are  not 
sure  if  even  yet  there  be  aught  so  hellishly 
revdltino^  as  any  positive  gratification  in  the 
pain  itself— or  whether,  even  in  the  lowest 
walks  of  blackguardism  in  society,  It  do  not 
also  hold,  that  when  sufferings  even  unto 
death  are  fully  in  sight,  the  pain  of  these 
sufferings  is  as  fully  out  of  mind. 

But  the  term  science,  so  strangdy  applied 
as  it  has  been  in  the  example  now  quoted, 
reminds  us  of  another  variety  in  this  most 
afflicting  detail.  Even  in  the  purely  academic 
walk  we  read  or  hear  of  the  most  appalling, 
cruelties;  and  the  interest  of  that  philosophy 
wherewith  they  have  been  associated,  has 
been  plead  m  mitigation  of  them.  And  just 
as  the  moral  debasement  incurred  by  an  act 
of  theft  is  somewhat  redeemed,  if  done  by 
one  of  Science's  enamoured  worshippers 
when,  overcome  by  the  mere  passion  or 
connoisseurship,  he  puts  forth  his  hand  on 
some  choice  specimen  of  most  tempting  and 
irresistible  peculiarity — even  so  has  a  like 
indulgence  been  extended  to  certain  perpe- 
trators of  stoutest  and  most  resolved  cruelty; 
and  that  just  because  of  the  halo  wherewith 
the  glories  of  intellect  and  of  proud  discovery 
have  enshrined  them.  And  thus  it  is,  that, 
oent  on  the  scrutiny  of  nature's  laws,  there 
are  some  of  our  race  who  have  hardihood 
enough  to  explore  and  elicit  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ('readest  suffering — ^who  can  make 
some  qurking,  some  quivering  animal,  the 
subject  of  their  hapless  expaiment — ^who 
can  institute  a  questionary  process  by  which 
to  draw  out  the  secrets  of  its  constitution, 
and,  like  inquisitors  of  old,  extract  every 
reply  by  an  instrument  of  torture — who  can 
probe  their  unfaltering  way  among  the 
vitalities  of  a  system  which  shrinks,  and 
palpitates,  and  gives  forth,  at  every  move- 
ment of  their  steadfast  hand,  the  pulsations 
of  deepest  agony ;  and  all,  perhaps,  to  ascer- 
tain and  to  classify  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation, or  to  measure  the  tenacity  of  animal 
life,  by  the  power  and  exquisiteness  of  ani- 
mal endurance.  And  still,  it  is  not  because 
of  all  this  wretchedness,  but  in  spite  of  it, 
that  they  pursue  their  barbarous  occupation. 
Even  here  it  is  possible,  that  there  is  nought 
so  abs'^Iutely  Satanic  as  delight  in  those  suf- 
ferings of  which  themselves  are  the  inflict- 
ers.  That  law  of  emotion  by  which  the 
sight  of  pain  calls  forth  sympathy,  may  not 
*ie  reversed  into  an  opposite  law,  hj  which 
he  sight  of  pain  would  call  forth  satisfaction 
or  pleasure.  The  emotion  is  not  reversed — 
it  is  only  overlwrne,  in  the  play  of  other 
enmtions,  called  fi  rth  by  other  objects.  He 
is  Intent  on  the  science  of  those  phenomena 
which  he  investigates,  and  bethuiks  not 
himself  of  the  suffering  which  thev  involve 
to  the  unhappy  animal.  So  far  from  the 
tympathies  of  his  nature  being  re  /ersed,  or 
nvcii  annihilated,  there  Is  in  most  cases  an 


effort,  and  of  great  s-'renuousness,  t€  ken 
them  down ;  and  his  oeart  is  differently  at 
fected  from  that  of  other  men,  just  because 
the  regards  of  his  mental  eye  are  diffen^ntly 
point^  from  those  of  other  men.  The  whole 
bent  and  engagement  of  his  faculties  are 
similar  to  those  of  another  operator  who  is 
busied  with  the  treatment  of  a  piece  of  in- 
animate matter,  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
subject  it  to  the  torture,  when  he  puts  it  in 
the  intensely  heated  crucible,  or  applies  to 
it  the  test,  and  the  various  searching  opera- 
tions of  a  laboratory.  The  one  watches 
ev6ry  change  of  hue  in  the  substance  upon 
which  he  operates,  and  waits  for  the  re- 
sponse which  ie  given  forth  by  a  spark,  or 
an  effervescence,  or  an  explosion;  and  the 
other,  precisely  similar  to  him,  watches 
every  change  of  aspect  in  the  suffering  or 
dying  creature  that  is  before  hini,  and  marks  : 
every  symptom  of  its  exhaustion,  or  sorer  / 
distress,  every  throb  of  renewed  anguish, 
every  cry,  ana  every  look  of  that  pain  which  \ 
it  can  feel,  though  not  articulate;  marks  } 
and  considers  these  in  no  other  light  than  ' 
as  the  exponents  of  its  variously  affected 
physiology.  But  still,  could  merely  the 
same  interesting  phenomena  have  been 
evolved  without  pam,  he  would  like  it  bet- 
ter. Only  he  will  not  be  repelled  from  the 
study  of  them  by  pain.  Even  he  would 
have  had  more  comfort  in  the  study  of  a 
complex  automaton,  that  gave  out  the  ^ame 
results  on  the  same  application.  Only,  he 
will  not  shrink  from  the  necessary  incisions, 
and  openings,  and  separation  of  parts,  al- 
though, instead  of  a  lifeless  automaton,  it 
should  be  a  sentient  and  sorely  agonized 
animal.  So  that  there  is  not  even  whh  him 
an^  reversal  of  the  law  of  sympathy.  There 
may  be  the  feebleness,  or  there  may  be  the 
negation  of  it.  Certain  it  is,  that  it  has  given 
way  to  other  laws  of  superior  force  in  his 
constitution.  And,  without  imputing  to  him 
auffht  so  monstrous  as  the  positive  love  of 
suffering,  we  may  even  admit  for  him  a 
hatred  of  suflfering,  but  that  the  love  of 
science  had  overborne  it. 

In  the  views  that  we  have  now  given,  and 
which  we  deeip  of  advantage  for  the  right 

Eractical  treatment  of  our  question,  it  may 
e  conceived  that  we  palliate  the  atrocious- 
ness  of  cruelty.  It  is  forgotten,  that  a  charge 
of  foulest  delinquency  may  be  made  up  al- 
together of  wants  or  of  negatives ;  and.  just 
as  the  human  (bee,  by  the  mere  want  of 
some  of  its  feeiures,  although  there  should 
not  be  any  v*iversion  of  them,  might  lie  an 
object  of  iKter  loathsomeness  to  beholders, 
so  the  hijman  character,  by  the  mere  »b- 
sence  oi  certain  habits,  or  certain  sensibili- 
ties, ^^liich  belong  ordinarily  and  constitu- 
tion^jy  to  our  species,  may  be  an  object  ot 
utter  abomination  in  society*  The  want  ol 
nat^iral  affection  forms  one  article  of  the 
AiXostle's  indictment  afrainst  our  world ;  and 
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RertaLi  it  is,  that  the  to'.al  want  of  it  were 
stigma  enough  for  the  designation  of  a 
monster.  The  mere  want  of  religion,  or 
irreligion,  is  enough  to  make  man  an  outcast 
from  his  God.  ^en  to  the  most  barbarous 
of  our  kind  you  apply,  not  the  term  of  anti- 
humanity,  but  of  iMumanlty— not  the  term 
of  antisensibility:  and  you  hold  it  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  branding  him  for  general 
execration,  that  you  convicted  him  of  com- 
plete and  total  insensibility.  He  is  regaled. 
It  is  true,  by  a  spectacle  of  agony — ^bnt  not 
because  of  the  a^ony.  It  is  something  else, 
therewith  associated,  which  regales  him. 
But  still  he  is  rightfully  the  subject  of  most 
emphatic  denunciation,  not  because  regaled 
by,  but  because  regardless  of,  the  agony. 
We  do  not  feel  ourselves  to  be  vindicating 
the  cruel  man,  when  we  affirm  it  to  be  not 
altogether  certain,  whether  he  rejoices  in 
the  extinction  of  life ;  for  we  count  it  a  deep 
atrocity,  that,  unlike  to  the  righteous  man 
lif  our  text,  he  simply  docs  not  regafd  the 
life  of  a  beast.  You  may  perhaps  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  negatives  of 
character,  as  making  up  a  sort  of  neutral  or 
midway  innocence.  But  this  is  a  mistake. 
Unfeeling  is  but  a  negative  quality ;  and  yet, 
we  speak  of  an  unfeeling  monster.  It  is 
thus  that' even  the  profound  experimental- 
ist, whose  delight  is  not  in  the  torture  which 
be  inflicts,  but  in  the  truth  which  he  elicits 
thereby,  may  become  an  object  of  keenest 
reprobation :  not  because  he  was  pleased 
with  suffering,  but  simply  because  he  did 
i:ot  pity  it — not  because  tne  object  of  pain. 
If  dwelt  upon  by,  him,  would  be  followed 
up  by  any  other  emotion  than  that  which 
is  experienced  by  other  men,  but  because, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  another  object, 
it  was  not  so  dwelt  upon.  It  is  found  that 
the  eclat  even  of  brilliant  discovery  does 
not  shield  him  from  the  execrations  of  a 
public,  who  can  yet  convict  him  of  nothing 
mwre  than  simply  of  negatives— ^f  heed- 
lessness, of  heartfessness,  of  looking  upon 
the  agonies  of  a  sentient  creature  without 
regard,  and  therefore  without  sensibility. 
The  true  principle  of  his  condemnation  is, 
that  he  ought  to  have  regarded.  It  is  not 
that,  in  virtue  of  a  different  organic  struc- 
ture, he  feels  differently  from  others,  when 
the  same  simple  object  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  But  it  is,  that  he  resolutely  kept 
that  object  at  a  distance  from  his  aufntlon, 
or  rathor,  that  he  steadily  kept  his  attenilon 
away  from  the  object ;  and  that,  in  opposi- 
sition  tf)  all  the  weight  of  remonstrance 
which  lies  in  the  Iremours,  and  the  writh- 
ings,  and  the  piteous  outcries  of  agonized 
Nature.  Had  we  obtained  for  these  the  re- 
gards of  his  mind,  the  relentings  of  his  heart 
might  have  followed.  Mis  is  not  an  anoma- 
pus  heart;  and  the  only  way  in  which  he 
ran  brace  it  into  sternups^,  is  by  barricad- 
ng  the  avenue  which  leads  to  it     Thai  fa- 


culty of  attention,  which  might  have  opened 
the  door,  through  which  suflfering  without 
ihids  its  way  to  sympathy  within,  is  other 
wise  engaged ;  and  the  precise  charge,  on 
which  either  morality  can  rightfully  con- 
demn, or  humanity  be  ofiended,  is,  that  he 
wiUs  to  have  it  so. 

It  may  be  Illustrated  by  that  competition 
of  speed  whksh  is  held,  with  busy  appliance 
of  whip  and  of  spur,  betwixt  animals.  > 
similar  competition  can  be  Imagined  be 
tween  steam-carriages,  when,  either  to  pre* 
serve  the  distance  which  has  been  gained, 
or  to  recover  the  distance  which  has  been 
lost,  the  respective  guides  would  keep  up 
an  incessant  appliance  to  the  furnace,  and 
the  safety-valve.  Now,  the  sport  and  the 
excitement  are  the  same,  whether  this  ap- 
pliance of  force  be  to  a  dead  or  a  living 
mechanism  ;  and  the  enormity  of  the  latter 
does  not  lie  in  any  direct  pleasure  which  is 
felt  in  the  exhaustion,  or  the  soreness,  or, 
finally,  in  the  death  or  the  over-driven  ani- 
mal. If  these  awake  any  feeling  at  all  in 
the  barbarous  rider,  it  is  that  of  pain ;  and  it  is 
either  the  want  or  the  weakness  of  this  latter 
feeling,  and  not  the  presence  of  its  opposite, 
which  constitutes  him  a  barbarian.  He  docs 
not  rejoice  in  animal  suffering — but  it  is 
enough  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  charge 
of  barbarity,  that  he  does  not  regard  it. 

But  these  introductory  remarlu,  although 
they  lead,  I  do  think,  to  some  most  im- 
portant suggestions  for  the  management  of 
the  evil,  yet  they  serve  not  to  abate  its  A 
palling  magnitude.  Man  is  the  direct  Agm 
of  a  wide  and  continual  distress  to  the  lower 
animals,  and  the  question  is.  Can  any  me- 
thod be  devised  for  its  alleviation  ?  On  this 
subject  that  scriptural  image  is  strikingly  re- 
alized, "The  whole  inferior  creation  groan- 
ing and  travailing  together  in  pain,"  because 
of  htm.  It  signifies  not  to  the  substantive 
amount  of  the  suffering,  whether  this  be 
prompted  by  the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or 
only  permitted  through  the  heedlessness  oi 
his  mind.  In  either  way  it  holds  true,  not 
only  that  the  arch-devourer  man  stands 
pre-eminent  over  the  fiercest  children  of  the 
wilderness  as  an  animal  of  prey,  but  that  for 
his  lordly  and  luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as 
for  his  service  or  merest  curiosity  and  amuse- 
ment. Nature  must  be  ransacked  throughout 
all  her  elements.  Rather  than  forego  th* 
veriest  gratifications  of  vanity,  he  will  wring 
them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and  ill* 
fated  creatures;  and  whether  f6r  the  indul- 
gence of  his  barbaric  sensuality,  or  barbaric 
splendour,  can  stalk  paramount  over  ths 
sufferings  of  that  prostrate  creation  which 
has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet.  That 
beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been  con- 
stituted the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives  out 
so  many  blissful  and  benignant  aspects ;  and 
whether  we  look  to  its  peaceful  lakes,  or  its 
flowery  landscapes,  or  its  evening  ski^a.  oi 
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Ui  all  that  soft  attire  which  overapreads  the 
hills  and- the  valleys^  lighted  up  by  smiles 
of  sweetest  sunshine,  aiKl  where  animals 
disport  themselves  in  all  the  exub««nce  of 
gaiety— this  surely  were  a  more  befitting 
soene  for  the  rule  of  clemeney,  than  for  the 
iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and  remorseless 
tyranL  But  the  present  is  a  mysterious 
world  wherein  we  dwell.  It  still  bears 
much  upon  its  materialism  of  the  impress 
of  Paradise.  But  a  breath  from  the  atr  of 
Pai\demoniim:i  has  gone  over  its  living  ge^ 
nerations/  And  so  *'the  fear  of  man,  and 
the  dread  of  man,  is  now  upon  every  beast 
of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air^ 
opon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and 
upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  man's 
hands  are  they  delivered:  every  moving 
thing  that  liveth  is  meat  for  him ;  yea,  even 
as  the  green  herbs,  there  have  been  given 
to  him  all  things.''  Such  is  the  extent  of 
his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most  full  and 
wanton  license  has  he  revelled  among  its 
privileges.  The  whole  earth  labours  and  is 
m  violence  because  of  bis  cruelties;  and. 
from  the  amphitheatre  of  sentient  Nature, 
there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear  the  bleat  of  one 
wide  and  universal  suffering, — a  dreadful 
homage  to  the  power  of  ^fature'8  consti- 
tuted lord. 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt  The 
beasts  of  the  field  are  not  so  many  automata 
without  sensation,  and  just  so  constructed 
as  to  give  forth  all  the  natural  signs  and 

•ressious  of  iti  Nature  has  not  practised 
universal  deception  upon  our  species. 
These  poor  animals  just  look,  and  tremble, 
and  give  forth  the  very  indications  of  suf- 
fering that  we  do.  Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry 
of  pain.  Theirs  is  the  unequivocal  physiog- 
nomy of  pain.  They  put  on  the  same  aspect 
of  terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a  menacing 
blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  after  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise, 
or  the  burn,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep 
incision,  or  the  fierce  encounter  with  one 
of  equal  or  superior  strength,  just  afiects 
them  similarly  to  oin-selves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  like  ours. 
They  sicken,  and  they  grow  feeble  with 
age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we  do. 
They  possess  the  same  feelings ;  and  what 
exposes  them  to  like  suffering  from  another 
quarter,  they  possess  the  same  instincts 
with  our  own  species.  T^ie  lioness  robbed 
of  her  whelfts  causes  tlie  wilderness  to  ring 
aloud  with  the  proclamation  of  her  wrongs; 
or  the  bird  whose  little  household  has  been 
stolen,  fills  and  saddens  aU  the  grove  with 
melodies  of  deepest  pathos.  All  this  is  pal- 
pable even  to  the  general  and  unlearned 
sye ;  and  when  the  physiologist  lays  open 
Ae  recesses  of  their  S3'Stem  by  means  of 
that  scalpel,  under  whose  operation  they 
'ust  shrink  and  aro  convulsed  as  any  living 


subject  of  oui  own  species,  there  stand 
forth  to  view  the  same  sentient  apparatus 
and  furnished  with  the  same  conductors  fw 
the  transmission  of  feeling  to  every  mimti* 
est  pore  upon  the  surface.  Tlieirs  is  un- 
mixed and  unmitigated  pain — the  agonies 
of  martyrdom,  without  the  alleviation  of 
th^  hopes  and  the  sentiments,  whereof  they 
are  incapable.  A\^hen  they  lay  ihem  down 
to  die,  their  only  fellowsliip  is  with  suffer- 
ing; for  in  the  prison-house  of  their  beset 
ai^  bounded  faculties  there  can  mo  reliei 
be  afforded  by  communion  with  other  in^ 
terests  or  other  things.  The  attention  does 
not  lighten  their  distret»s  as  it  does  that  of 
man,  by  earrymg  off  his  spirit  from  that 
existing  pungency  and  pressure  which 
might  else  oe  overwhelming.  There  is  but 
room  in  their  mysterious  economy  for  one 
inmate ;  and  that  is,  the  absorbing  sense  of 
their  own  single  and  concentrated  anguish. 
And  so  in  that  bed  of  torment,  whereoo 
the  wounded  animal  lingers  and  expires 
the^  is  an  unexplored  depth  and  intensit*) 
of  sufiering  which  the  poor  dumb  anim«i] 
itself  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  caa 
offer  no  renronstrance ;  an  untold  and  un- 
known amount  of  wretchedness,  of  whicii 
no  articulate  voice  ^tves  utterance.  Bui 
there  is  an  eloquence  m  its  silence;  and  tho 
very  shroud  which  disguises  it,  only  selves 
to  aggravate  its  horrors. 

We  now  come  to  the  practical  treatment 
of  this  question — ^to  the  right  method  of 
which,  we  hold  the  views  that  ave  now 
offered  to  be  directl>  and  obviously  sul^ 
servient. 

First,  then,  upon  this  subject,  we  should 
hold  no  doubtful  casuistry.  We  should  ad- 
vance no  pragmatic  or  controversial  doc- 
trine. We  should  carefully  abstain  from 
all  such  ambiguous  or  questionable  posi- 
tions, as  the  unlawfulness  of  animal  food,  * 
or  the  unlawfulness  of  auimal  experimental. 
We  should  not  even  deem  it  the  right  tac- 
tics for  this  moral  warfare,  to  take  up  the 
position  of  the  unlawfulness  of  iicld-4>orts, 
or  yet  the  unlawfulness  of  those  competi 
tions,  whether  of  strenfjth  or  of  speed, 
which  at  one  time  on  the  turf,  and  at  an- 
other in  the  ring,  are  held  forth  to  the  view 
of  assembled  spectators.  We  are  aware  that 
some  of  these  positions  are  not  so  ques- 
tionable, yet  we  should  lefrain  from  the 
elaboration  of  them ;  for  we  hold,  that  this 
is  not  the  way  by  which  we  shall  mo^c  ef- 
fectually make  head  ag^i^^^t  the  existing 
cruelties  of  our  land.  The  moral  force  by 
which  our  cause  is  to  be  advanced,  does  not 
lie  even  in  the  soundest  categories  of  an 
ethical  jurisprudence — and  far  less  in  the 
dogmata  of  any  paltry  sectarianism.  We 
have  almost  as  little  inclination  for  the  con- 
troversy which  respects  animal  food,  as  we 
have  for  the  controversy  about  the  eating 
of  blood ;  and  this,  wc  repeat,  is  not  the 
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way  by  whiKjh  the  cairns  of  the  inferior 
animals  are  practjcally  to  be  carried.  To 
obtain  the  regards  of  man's  heart  in  behalf 
of  the  iower  animals,  we  should  strive  to 
draw  the  regards  of  his  mind  towards 
them.  We  should  avjail  ourselves  of  tlie 
close  alliance  that  obtains  between  the  rc;- 
.  gards  5f  his  attention,  and  those  of  his  sym- 
pathy. For  this  purpose,  we  should  im- 
portunately ply  him  with  the  objects  of 
suflfering,  and  thus  call  up  its  respondent 
emotion  of  sympathy,  that  among  the 
other  objects  which  have  hitherto. engross- 
ed his  attention,  and  the  other  desires  or 
emotions  which  have  hitherto  lorded  it 
over  the  com  passion  of  his  nature  and  over- 
powered it,  this  last  may  at  length  be  re- 
stored to  its  legitimate  play,  and  reinstated 
in  all  its  legitimate  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  affections  or  appetites  which  belong 
to  him.  It  affords  a  hopeful  view  of  our 
cause,  that  so  much  can  be  done  by  the 
mere  obtrusi\  e  presentation  of  the  object  to 
the  notice  of  society.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
know,  that  in  this  benevolent  warfare  we 
have  to  make  head,  not  so  much  as^ainst 
the  cruelty  of  the  public,  as  against  the 
heedlessness  of  the  public;  that  to  hold 
forth  a  right  view,  is  the  way  to  call  forth 
a  right  sensibility;  and,  that  to  assail  the 
seat  of  any  eluotion,  our  likeliest  process  is 
to  make  constant  and  conspicuous  exhibi- 
tion of  the  object  which  is  fitted  to  awaken 
it.  Our  text,  taken  from  the  profoundest 
book  of  experimental*  wisdom  in  the  world, 
keeps  clear  of  every  questionable  or  ca- 
suisiicnl  dogma ;  and  rests  the  wlfole  cause 
of  the  inferior  animals  on  one  moral  ele- 
•uent,  which  is,  in  respect  of  principle, 
ind  on  one  practical  method,  which  is,  in 
espect  of  efficacy,  unquestionable:  "A 
/ightcous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast."  Let  a  man  be  bilt  righteous  iu  the 
general  and  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  and 
let  the  regard  of  his  attention  be  but  di- 
rected to  the  case  of  the  inferior  animals, 
and  then  the  regard  of  his  sympathy  wjll 
be  awakened  to  the  full  extent  at  which  il 
is  either  duteous  or  desirable.  Still  it  ipay 
be  asked  to  what  extent  will  the  duty  go  7 
and  our  reply  is,  that  we  had  rather  push 
the  duty  forward  than  be  called  upoato  de- 
fine the  extreme  termination  of  it.  Yet 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  foresee 
not  aught  so  very  extreme  as  the.  abolition 
of  animal  fooc  ,  but  we.  do  foresee  the  in- 
definite abridgement '  of  all  that  cruelty 
which  subserve  the  gratificatiqiw  of  a  base 
»nd  Wolfish  epicurism.  We  think  that  a 
christian  and  humanized  society  will  Oit 
length  iift  their  prevalent  voice,  for  the 
least  possitle  expense  of  suffering  to  all  the 
victims  of  a  necessary  slaughter — for  a 
bU:«iness  of  utmost  horror  being  also  a 
ousiness  of  utmost  (J^espatch — for  the  blow, 
in  short,  of  an  instant  extermination^  that 
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npt  one  moment  might  elapse  between  e 
state  of  pleasurable  existence  and  a  ^tatf 
of  pro(b'\ind  unconsciousness.  Again,  we 
do  not  foresee,  but  with  the  perfecting  of 
the  two  sciences  of  anatomy  and  physio- 
^^<>gy»  tlie  abolitioa.of  animal  experiments 
but  we  do  foresee  a  gradual,  and,  at  length, 
acompleta  abandonment  of  the  experiments 
of  illustration,  which  ore  at  present  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  numerous  than  the  experi- 
ments of  humane  discovery. 

As  to  field-sports,  we  for  the  present,  ab- 
stain from  all  prophecy,  in  regard,  either  to 
their  growing  disuse,"or  to  the  conclusive 
extinction  of  them.  We  are  quite  sure,  in 
the  mean  titpe,  that  casuistry  upon  this 
subject  would  bi  altogether  powerless ;  and 
nothing  could  be  imagined  more  keenly,  or 
raorfli  energetically  contemptuous,  than  the 
impatient,  the  impetuous  disdain  where- 
with the  enamoured  votaries  of  this  gay 
and  glorious  adventure  would  listen  to  any 
demonstration  of  its  unlawfulness.  We 
shall  therefore  make  no  attempt  to  dogma- 
tise them  out  of  that  fond  and  favourite 
amusement  which,  they  prosecute  with  all 
the  intensit^r  of  a  passion.  It  is  not  thus 
that  the  fascination  will  be  dissipated.  And^ 
therefore,  for  the  present,  we  should  b^  in- 
clined to  subject  the  lovers  of  the  chase, 
and  tfie  lovers  of  the  prize-fight,  to  the 
same  treatment,  even  as  there  exists  be- 
tween them,  we  are  afraid,  the  affinity  of 
a  certain  common  or  kindred  character. 
Thwe  is,  we  have  often  thought,  a  kind 
of  professional  cast,  a  family  likeness,  by 
which  the  devotees  of  game,  and  of  all  sorta 
of  stirring  or  hazardous  enterprise  admit 
of  being,  recognized ;  the  hue  of  a  certain 
assimilating  quality,  although  of  various 
gradations,  from  the  noted  champions  of 
the  hunt,  to  the  uoted  champions  pf  the 
ring  or  of  the  racing-course ;  a  certain  dash 
of  moral  outlawry,  if  I  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, among  all  those  children  of  high 
and  heated  adventure,  that  bespeaks  them 
a  disiiqict  class  in  society, — a  set  of  wild 
and  wayward  humourists,  who  have  brokea 
th^m  loose  from  the  dull  regularities  of  life, 
and,  formed  themselves  into  so  many  trusty 
and  sworn  brotherhoods,  wholly  given  over 
to  frolic,  and  excitement,  and  excess,  in 
all  their  varieties.  Tliey  compose  a  sepa- 
rate and  outstanding  public  among  them- 
selves, nearly  arrayed  in  the  same  pictu- 
resque habiluQaents — bearing  most  distinctly 
upon  their  countenance  the  same  air  of 
recklessness  and  hardihood^ad miring  the 
same  feats  of  dexterity  pr  danger — indulg- 
ing the  same  tastes,  even  to  their  very 
literature — members  of  the  same  sporting 
society — readers  of  the  same  sporting  ma- 
gazine, whose  strange  medjey  of  anecdotes 
gives  impressive  exhibition  of  that  one  and 
pervading  characteristic  for  which  we  are 
rontendiog;  anecdotes  of  the  chase,  and 
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anecdotes  of  the  htgh-breathed  or  bloody 
sontest,  and  anecdotes  of  the  gamine-table, 
and,  lastly,  anecdotes  of  the  high-way. 
We  do  not  just  affirm  a  precise  identity  be- 
tween all  the  specimens  or  species  in  this 
very  peculiar  department  of  moral  history. 
Bu^  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  natural  his- 
tory, we  affirm,  that  there  are  transition 
processes,  by  which  ^he  one  melts,  and  de- 
moralises, and  graduates  insensibly  into  the 
other.  What  we  have  now  to  do  with,  is 
the  cruelty  of  their  respective  entertain- 
ments— a  cruelty,  however,  upon  which 
we  could  not  assert,  even  of  the  very  worst 
and  most  worthless  among  them,  that  they 
r^oice  in  pain,  but  that  they  are  regardless 
of  pain.  It  is  not  by  the  force  of  a  mei*e 
ethical  dictum,  in  itself,  perhaps,  unoues- 
tionable,  that  they  will  be  restrained  from 
their  pursuits.  But  when  transformed  by 
the  operation  of  unquestionable  principle, 
into  righteous  and  regardful  men,  they  will 
spontahcfiusly  abandon  them.  Meanwhile, 
we  try  to  help  forward  our  cause,  by  forcing 
upon  general  regard,  those  sufferings  which 
are  now  so  unheeded  and  unlhought  of. 
And  we  look  forward  to  its  final  tnumph, 
as  one  of  those  results  that  will  historicaLy 
ensue,  in  the  train  of  an  awakened  and  a 
moralized  society. 

I'he  institution  of  a  yearly  sermon  against 
cruelt)''  to  animals,  is  of  itself  a  likely 
enough  expedient,  that  might  at  least  be  of 
some  auxiliary  operation,  along  with  other 
and  more  general  causes,  towards  such  an 
awakening.  It  is  not  by  one,  but  by  many 
buccessive  appeals,  that  )he  cause  of  justice 
and  mercy  to  the  brute  creation  will  at 
length  be  practically  carried.  On  this-sub- 
ject  I  cannot,  witliin  the  limits  of  a  single 
address,  pretend  to  aught  like  a  full  or  a 
finished  demonstration.  This  might  require 
not  one,  but  a  whole  century  of  sermons; 
and  many  therefore  are  the  topics  which 
necessarily  I  must  bequeath  to  my  succes- 
sors, in  this  warfare  against  the  listlessness 
and  apathy  of  the  public.  And,  beside  the 
force  and  the  impression  of  new  topics,' if 
there  be  any  truth  in  our  doctrine,  there  is 
a  mighty  advantage  gained  upon  this  sub- 
ject of  all  others  by  the  repetition  of  old 
topics.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  the  pub- 
'fc  do  not  require  so  much  to  be  instruct- 
ed, as  to  be  reminded;  to  have  the  re- 
gard of  their  attention  directed  again  and 
again  to  the  sufferings  of  p^or  helpless 
creatures,  that  the  regard  of  their  sympathy 
might  at  length  be  effectually  obtained  for 
them.  This  then  is  a  cause  to  which  the 
institution  of  an  anniversary  pleading  in  its 
fttvour,  is  most  precisely  and  peculiarly 
adapted.  And  besides,  we  mustconfess,  in  the 
general,  our  partiality  for  a  scheme  that  has 
originated  the  Boy  e,  and  the  Bampton,  and 
the  Warburtonian  lectureships  of  England, 
with  all  the  valuable  authorship  which  has 


proceeded  from  them«  An  endowment  ftn 
an  annual  discourse  upon  a  given  theme,  ii^ 
we  believe,  a  novelty  in  Scotland ;  tho'jffh 
it  is  to  sitnilar  institutions  that  much  of  the 
best  sacred  and  theological  literature  of  our 
sifter  country  is  owing.  We  should  rejoice 
if,  in  this  our  comparatively  meagre  and 
unbeneficed  land,  both  these  themes  and 
these  endowments  were  multiplied.  We 
recommend  this  as  a  fit  species  of  charitr 
for  the  munificence  of  wealthy  individualR. 
Whatever  their  selected  argument  shall  be, 
whether  that  of  cruelty  to  animals,  or  some 
one  evidence  of  our  faith,  or  the  defence  and 
illustration  of  a  doctrine,  or  any  distinct 
method  of  Christian  philanthropy  for  the 
moral  regeneration  of  our  species,  or  aught 
else  of  those  innumerable  topics  that  lie 
situated  within  the  reach  and  ample  domain 
of  that  revelation  which  God  lias  made  to 
our  world — we  feel  assured  that  such  a 
movement  must  be  responded  to  with  bene- 
ficial effect,  both  by  the  gifted  pastors  of 
our  Church,  and  by  the  aspiring  youths  of 
greatest  power  or  greatest  promise  among 
its  candidates.  Such  institutions  as  these 
would  help  to  quicken  the  energies  of  out 
establishment;  and  through  means  of  a 
sustained  and  reiterated  effort,  directed  to 
some  one  great  lesson,  whethec  in  theology 
or  morals,  they  might  impress,  and  thai 
more  deeply  every  year,  some  specific  and 
most  salutary  amelioration  on  the  princi- 
ples or  the  practices  of  general  society, 

Yet  ye  are  loath  to  quit  our  subject  with- 
out one  appeal  more  in  behalf  of  those  poor 
sufferers,  who,  unable  to  advocate  their 
own  cause,  possess,  on  that  very  account, 
a  more  imperative  claim  on  the  exertiona 
of  him  who  now  stands  as  their  advocate 
before  you. 

And  first,  it  may  have  been  felt  that,  by 
the  way  in  which  we  have  attempted  to 
resolve  cruelty  into  its  elements,  we  instead 
of  launching  rebuke  against  it,  have  only 
devised  a  palliation  for  its  gross  and  shock* 
ing  enormity.  But  it  is  not  so.  It  is  iru^ 
we  count  the  enormity  to  lie  mainly  in  thi 
heedlessness  of  pain;  but  then  we  chargf 
this  foully  and  flagrantly  enormous  thing, 
not  on  the  mere  desperadoes  and  barbarians 
of  our  land,  but  on  the  men  and  the  women 
of  general,  and  even  of  cultivated  and  high- 
br^  society. '  Instead  of  stating  cruelty  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  and  then  confining  the 
imputation  of  it  to  the  outcast,few,  we  hold 
it  better,  and  practically  far  more  impor- 
tant, to  state  what  cruelty  realty  is,  and  then 
fasten  the  imputation  of  it  on  the  common- 
place and  the  companionable  many.  Thoee 
outcasts  to  whom  you  would  restrict  the 
condemnation,  are  not  at  present  within 
the  reach  of  our  voice.  But  you  are ;  and 
it  lies  with  you  to  (confer  a  ten-fold  greater 
boon  on  the  inferior  creation,  than  if  all 
barbarous  sports,  and  all  bloody  experi 
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inent9  were  forthwith  put  an  end  to.    It  is 
at  the  bidding  of  your  collective  will  to  save 
those  countless  myriads  who  are  brought  to 
the  regular  and  the  daily  slaughter,  idl  the 
difference  between  a  gradual  and  an  instant 
death.    And  there  is  a  practice  realized  in 
every-day  lif(^  which  you'  can  put  down 
—-a  practice  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  a 
ruder  age  that  has  long  gone  by; — when 
even  beauteous  and  high-^m  ladies  could 
partake  in  the  dance,  and  the  song,  and  the 
festive  chivalry  of  barbaric  castles,  unmind- 
ful of  all  the  piteous  and  the  pining  agony 
of  dungeoned  prisoners  below.  We  charge 
a  like  unmindfulness  on  the  present  gene- 
ration. We  know  not  whether  those  wretch- 
ed animals  whose  still  sentient  frameworks 
are  under  process  of  ingenious  manufacture 
for  the  epicurism  or  the  splendour  of  your 
coming  entertainment, — we  know  not  whe- 
ther they  are  now  dying  by  inches  in  your 
own  subterranean  keeps,  or  through  the 
subdivided  industry  of  our  commercial  age, 
ire  now.  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  their 
protracted  agony,  in  the  prison-house  of 
some  distant   street  where  this  dreadftil 
trade  is  carried  on.    But  truly  it  matters 
lought  to  our  argument,  ye  heedless  sons 
and  daughters  of  gaiety !  We  speak  not  of 
the  daily  thousands  who  have  to  die  that 
man  may  live ;  but  of  those  thousands  who 
have  to  die  more  painfully,  just  that  man 
may  live  more  luxuriously.    We  speak  to 
▼ou  of  the  art  and  the  mystery  of  the  kill- 
ing trade — from  which  it  would  appear, 
that  not  alone  the  delicacy  of  the  food,  but 
even  its  appAirance,  is,  among  the  connois- 
seurs of  a  refined  epicvrisni,  the  matter  of 
skilful  and  scientific  computation.  -  There 
is  a  sequence,  it  would  appear — there  is  a 
sequence  between  an  exquisite  death,  and 
an  exquisite  or  a  beautiful  pi^paration  of 
cookery ;  and  just  in  the  ordinary  way  that 
art  avails  herself  of  the  other  sequences  of 
philosophy, — the  first  term  is  made  sure, 
that  the  second  term  might,  according  to 
the  metaphysic  order  of  causation,  follow 
in  its  tram.    And  hence,  we  are  ^iven  to 
understand,  hence  the  cold-blooded  ingenui- 
ties of  that  previous  and  preparatory  tor- 
ture which  oft  is  undergone,  both  that  man 
might  be  feasted  with  a  finer  relish,  and 
that  the  eyes  of  man  might  be  feasted  and 
regaled  with  a  finer  spectacle.    The  atroci- 
ties of  a  Majendie  have  been  blazoned  be- 
fore the  eye  of  a  British  public ;  but  this  is 
worse  in  the  fearful  extent  and  magnitude 
of  the  evil — truly  worse  than  a  thousand 
Majend ies.  H is  is  a  cruel  1  uxury,  but  it  is  the 
luxury  of  intellect.    Yours  is  both  a  cruel 
and  a  sensual  luxury :  and  you  have  posi- 
tively nought  to  plead  for  it  but  the  most 
wortlilessand  ignoble  appetites  of  our  nature. 
But,  secondly,  and  if  possible  to  secure 
your  kindness  for  our  cause,  let  me,  in  the 
act  of  drawing  these  lengthened  observa- 


tions to  a  close,  oflbr  to  your  notice  the 
bright  and  the  beautiful  side  of  it.  I  would 
bid  you  think  of  all  that  fond  and  pleasant 
imager}',  which  is  associated  even  with  the 
lower  animals,  when  they  become  the  ob- 
jects  of  a  benevolent  care,  which  at  length 
ripens  into  a  strong  and  cherished  afTection 
for  them— as  when  the  worn-out  hunter  is 
permitted  to  graze,  and  be  still  the  favourite 
of  all  the  domestics  through  the  remainder 
of  his  life ;  or  the  old  and  shaggy  house- 
dog, that  has  now  ceased  to  be  serviceablcL 
is  nevertheless  sure  of  its  regular  meals,  and 
a  decent  funeral ;  or  when  an  adopted  in- 
mate of  the  household  is  claimed  as  pro- 
perty, or  as  the  object  of  decided  partiality, 
by  some  one  or  other  of  the  children ;  ol^ 
finally,  when  in  the  warmth  and  com  fort  of 
the  evening  fire,  one  or  more  of  these  home 
animals  taKe  their  part  in  the  living  groupe 
that  is  around  it,  and  their  very  presence 
serves  to  complete  the  picture  of  a* blissful 
and  smiling  family.  Such  relationships 
with  the  inferior  creatures,  supply  manv  of 
our  finest  associations  of  tenderness,  and 
give,  even  to  the  heart  of  mafi,  some  of  its 
simplest  yet  sweetest  enjoyments.  He  even 
can  find  in  these  some  compensation  for  the 
dread  and  the  disquietude  wherewith  his 
bosom  is  agitated  amid  the  fiery  conflicts 
of  infuriated  men.  When  he  retires  from 
the  stormy  element  of  debate,  and  exchanges, 
for  the  vindictive  glare,  and  the  hideous  dis- 
cords of  that  outcry  which  he  encounters 
among  his  fellows, — when  these  are  ex- 
changed for  the  honest  welcome  and  the 
guileless  repirds  of  those  creatures  who 
gambol  at  his  feet,  he  feels  that  even  in  the 
society  of  the  brutes,  in  whose  hearts  llierc 
is  neither  care  nor  controversy,  he  can  sur- 
round himself  with  a  better  atmosphere  far, 
than  in  that  which  he  breathes  among  the 
companionships  of  his  own  species.  If  ere 
he  can  rest  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  that 
moral  tempest  which  has  beat  upon  him  so 
violently;  and,  in  the  play  of  kindliness 
with  these  poor  irrationals,  his  spirit  can 
forget  for  awhile  all  the  injustice  and  fe- 
rocity of  their  boasted  lords. 

But  this  is  only  saying,  that  our  subject 
is  connected  witn  the  pleasures  of  senti- 
ment And  therefore,  in  the  tliird  and  last 
place,  we  have  to  offer  it  as  our  concluding 
observation,  that  it  is  also  connected  witn 
ibe  principles  of  deepest  sacredness.  It  may 
be  thouflht  by  some  that  we  have  wasted 
the  whole  of  this  Sabbath  morn,  on  what 
may  be  ranked  amOng  but  the  lesser  morali- 
ties of  human  conduct  But  there  is  one 
aspect,  in  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  more 
profoundly  and  more  peculiarly  religioue 
than  any  one  virtue  which  reciprocates,  or 
is  of  mutual  operation  among  the  fellowf 
of  the  same  species.  It  is  a  virtue  which 
oversteps,  as  it  were,  the  limits  of  a  species, 
and  wlilch,  in  this  instance,  prompts  a  de> 
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Mending  moveniept,  on  our  part,  of  righ- 
tcousiiess  and  mercy  towards  those  who 
aave  an  inferior  place  to  ourselves  io  the 
scale  of  creation.    The  lesson  of  this  day  is 
not  the  circillatiou  of  benevolence  within 
the  limits  of  one  species.    It  is  the  trans- 
mission of  it  from  one  species  to  another. 
The  first  is  but  the  charity  of  a  world,.  The 
second  is  the  charity  of  a  universe.    Had 
there  been  no  such  charity,  no  descending 
current  of  love  and  of  liberality  from  spe- 
cies to  species,  what,  I  ask,  should,  liave 
become  of  ourselves?   Whence  have  we 
earned  this  attitude  of  loAy  unconcern 
about  the  creatures  who  are  beneath  us? 
Not  from  those  ministering  spirits  who.wait 
apon  the  heirs  of  salvation.  Not/rom  those 
angels  who  circle  tlie  throne  of  heaven,  and 
make  all  its  arches  ring  with  joyful  har- 
mony, when  but  one  ainner  of  this  prostrate 
world  turns  hia  footstepa  towards  them. 
Not  from  that  mishty  and  mysterious  visi- 
tant, who  mirobed  Him  of  all  his  glories, 
and  bowed  down  his  head  unto  the.sacr)- 
ice,  and  still,  from  the  seat,  of  his  now  ex- 
alted mediatorship^  pours  forth  his  interces- 
sions and  his  calls  in  behalf  of  .the  race  he 
died  for.    Finally,  not  from  the  eternal 
Father  of  all,  in  the  pavilion  of  whose  rest- 
denee  there  is  the  golden  treasury  of  all 
those  bounties  and  beatitudes  thai  roll  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  from  the  footstool  of 
whose  empyreal  throne  there  reachea  a 
ffoldon  chain  of  providence  to  the  very 
humblest  of  his  family.     He  who  hath 
given  his  angeU  charge  concerning  usl 
means  that  the  tide  of  beneficence  should 
pass  from  order  to  order,  thrbugh  all  the 
ranks  of  his  magnificent  creation ;  and  we 
ask,  is  it  with  man  that  this  goodly  provi- 
sion is  to  terminale^or  shall  he,  with  idl 
bis  sensations  of  present  blessedness^  and 
Ul  his  visions  of  future  glory  let  down  upon 
tuBi  from  above,  abalLh*  iun  him  ielMbly 


and  scornfully  away  from  the  rights  o 
those  creatures  whom  God  hath  placed  in 
dependence  under  him  ?  We  know  that  the 
cause  of  poor  and  unfriended  animals  has 
man3r  an  obstacle  to  contend  with  in  the  dif- 
ficulties or  the  delicaclos  of  legislation.  But 
we  shall  ever  deny  that  it  is  a  theme  be- 
neath ike  dignity  of.  legislation ;  or  that 
the  nobles  and  the  senators  of  our  land 
stoop  to  a  cause  which  is  degrading,  when. 
In  toe  imitation  of  heaven's  high  clemencj^' 
they  look  beniffniy  downw^  on  these 
humble  and  b^plcss  sufferers.  Ere  we 
can  admit  this,,  we  must  forget  the  whole 
economy  of  our  blessed  gospel.  We  must 
forget  the  legislations  and  the  cares  x>f 
the,  upper  sanctuary  In.behalf  of  our  fallen 
species.  We  must  forget  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  our  world  is  suspended  on  an  act  of 
jurisprudence  which  angels  desired  to  look 
into,  and  for  effectuating  which,  the  earth 
we  tread  upon  was  honoured  by  the  foot- 
8teps>  not  of  angel  or  of  archangel  but  of 
God  manifest  in  the.fiesh.  The  distance 
upwanl  between  us  and  that  mysterious 
Being,,  who  let  himself  down  from  heaven's 
high  concave  upon  our  lowly  platform,  sur- 
passes by  infinity  the  distance  downward 
between  us  and  every  thing  that  breathes. 
And  He  bowed  himself  thus  far  for  the  pur 
pose  of  an  example,  as  well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an. expiation;  that  every  Christian 
nught  extend  his  compassionate  regards 
over  the  whole  of  sentient  and  suffering  nar 
ture..  The  hi^^h  ^ourt  of  Parliament  is  not 
degraded  by  Us  attentions  and  its  caree  in 
behalf  of  inferior  creatures,  else  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Heaven  has  been  degraded  by  its 
counsels  in  behalf  of  the  world  we  occupy, 
and  in  the  execution  of  which  the  Lord  ot^ 
heaven  himself  relinquished  the  highest 
seat  of  glory  m  the  universe,  and  went 
forth  to  sojourn  for  a  time  on  this  outcaA 
wd  ^Bciuned  territory. 
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PREFACE. 

TiTE   jUowing  Sermons  are  of  tod  miftcdlaTreous  a  character  to  be  arranged  ac 
eordif.g  o  the  succession  of  their  topics,  and  they  are,  therefore,  presented  to  the 
reader  a»  so  many  compositions  that  are  ahnost  wholly  independent  of  each  other. 

Two  )f  the  Sermons  treat  of  Predestination,  and  the  Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
There  are  topics  of  a  liighly  speculative  character,  in  the  system  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  which  it  is  exceedingly  'diificuH  t&  manage,  without  interesting  tlic 
curiosity  rather  than  the  conscience  of  the  veadet.  And  yet,  it  is  from  their  ^nesc 
of  application  to  the  conscience,  that  they  derive  their  chief  right  to  appear  in  a 
Volume  of  Sermons;  and  I  should  not  have  ventured  any  publication  upon  either 
of  these  doctrines,  did  I  not  think  them  capable  of  being  so  treated  as  to  subserve 
the  gneat  interests  of  practical  godliness. 

The  Sermons  all  relate  to  topics  that  I  hold  to  be  strictly  congregational,  with 
the  exception  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  in  the  volume,  which  belong  rather 
to  Christian  Economies,  than  to  Christian  Theology--^o  the  '^  outer  things  of  the 
house  of  God,"  rather  than  to  the  things  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  intimacies  of  the 
Spiritiial  life.  I,  perhaps,  ought  therefore  to  apdogixe  for  the  appearance  of  these 
two  in  a  volume  of  Congregational  Sermons,  and  yet  I  have  been  led  by  eifperi- 
ence  to  feel  the  religious  importance  of  their  subject,  and  I  think  that  much  injury 
lias  been  sustained  by  the  souls  of  our  peopJe,  from  the  neglect  of  obvious  princi- 
ples both  in  the  business  of  education,  ana  in  the  business  of  public  charity.  I 
nave,  however,  more  comfort  in  discussing  this  argument  from. the  press,  than 
from  the  pulpit,  which  ought  to  be  kept  af»art  ibr  loftier  themes,  and  which  seeme 
to  suffer  a  sort  of  desecration  when  employed  -as  the  vehicle  for  any  thing  else 
than  the  overtures  of  pardon  to  the  sinner,  and  the  hopes  and  duties  of  the  believer 


•      SERMON  I. 

Th%  Constancy  of  Ood  in  HU  Works  an  \^rgwMnt  f&r  thk  Faithfulness  or  ^>»'t  tn 

His  Word. 

**  For  erer,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  sett  ed  in  hesTen.  Thy  faitMblmss  Is  anto  all  fnenerftitom :  ttiott  hast  eats 
hlished  the  earth,  and  it  abideth.    They  cootiiine  th»  day  aoooiding  lo  iby  erdiaaiKNis:  for  all  ava  thy 
■eriraiita.**— Adbi  ciii.  89, 90, 91.     . 


In  these  verses  there  is  affirmed  to  be  an 
analogy  between  the  word  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God.  It  is  said  of  his  word,  that  it 
is  settled  in  heaven,  and  that  it  sustains  its 
faithfulness  from  one  generation  to  another. 
It  is  said  of  his  works,  and  more  especially 
of  those  that  are  immediately  around  us, 
even  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  that  as 
U  was  established  at  the  first  so  it  abideth 


aAerwards.  And  then,  as  If  to  perfect  the 
assimilation  between  them,  it  is  said  of  both 
in  the  9lst  verse,  "They  continue  lliis  day 
according  to  thine  ordinances,  for  all  are 
thy  servants;"  thereby  identifying  the  sure- 
ncss  of  that  word  which  proceeded  from  hia 
lips,  wtih  the  unfailing  constancy  of  that 
^^ature  which  was  formed  and  is  ipholdeo 
by  his  hands. 
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The  constancy  of  Nature  is  taught  by 
dnivensa]  experience,  and  even  strikes  the 
popular  eye  as  the  most  characteristic  of 
thofle  features  which  have  been  impressed 
upon  her.  It  may  need  the  aid  of  philosophy 
to  learn  how  unvarying  Nature  is  in  all  her 
processes — how  even  her  seeming  anomalies 
can  be  traced  to  a  law  that  is  mflexible — 
how  what  might  appear  at  first  to  be  the 
caprices  of  her  waywardness,  are,  in  feet, 
the  evolutions  of  a  mechanism  that  never 
changes — and  that  the  more  thoroughly  she 
is  sifted  and  put  to  the  test  by  the  interroga- 
tions of  the  curious,  the  more  certainly  will 
they  find  that  she  walks  by  a  rule  which 
knows  no  abatement,  and  perseveres  with 
'  obedient  footstep  in  that  even  course,  from 
which  the  eye  of^  strictest  scrutiny,  has  never 
yet  detected  one  hair-breadth  of  deviation. 
It  is  no  longer  doubted  by  men  of  science, 
that  every  remaining  semblance  of  irregu- 
larity in  the  universe  is  due,  not  to  the 
fickleness  of  Nature,  but  to  the  ignorance 
of  man — ^that  her  most  hidden  movements 
are  conducted  with  a  uniformity  as  rigorous 
as  fate — that  even  the  fitful  agitations  of  the 
weather  have  their  law  and  their  principle^ 
that  the  intensity  of  every  breeze,  and  the 
uumber  of  drops  in  every  shower,  and  the 
formation  of  every  cloud,  and  all  the  occur- 
ring alternations  of  storm  and  sunshine,  and 
the  endless  shifiings  of  temperature,  and 
those  tremulous  varieties  of  the  air  which 
our  instruments  have  enabled  us  to  discover, 
but  have  nnt  enabled  us  to  explain — that 
still,  they  follow  each  other  by  a  method  of 
successiqn,  which,  though  greatly  more  in- 
tricate, is  yet  as  absolute  in  itself  as  the 
order  of  the  seasons  or  the  mathematical 
courses  of  astronomy.  This  is  the  impres- 
sion of  every  philosophy  td  mind  with  re- 
gard to  Nature,  and  it  is  strengthened  by 
each  new  accession  that  is  made  to  science. 
The  more  we  are  acquainted  with  her,  the 
more  are  we  led  to  recognise  her  constancy ; 
and  to  view  her  as  a  mighty  though  com- 
plicated machine,  all  whose  results  are  sure, 
and  all  whose  workings  are  invariable. 

But  there  is  enough  of  patent  and  palpa- 
ble  regularity  in  Nature,  to  give  also  to  the 
popular  mind,  the  same  impression  of  her 
constancy.  There  is  a  gross  and  general 
experience  that  teaches  the  same  lesson,  and 
that  has  lodged  in  every  bosom  a  kind  of 
secure  and  steadfast  confidence  in  the  uni- 
lormilv  of  her  processes.  The  very  child 
knows  and  proceeds  upon  it  He  is  aware 
of  Hti  abiding  character  and  property  in  the 
elements  around  him — and  has  already 
learned  as  much  of  the  fire,  and  the  water, 
and  the  food  that  he  eats,  and  the  firm 
ground  that  he  treads  upon,  and  even  of  the 
gravitation  by  which  he  must  regulate  his 
postures  and  his  movements,  as  to  prove, 
that  infant  though  he  be,  he  is  fully  initiated 
in  the  doctrine,  that  Nature  has  her  laws 


and  h^r  ordinances,  and  that  she  continuetl 
therem.  And  the  proofs  of  this  are  evei 
multiplying  along  the  journey  of  humac 
observation:  insomuch,  that  when  we  conic 
to  manhood,  we  read  of  Nature's  constancy 
throughout  every  department  of  the  visible 
world.  It  meets  us  wherever  we  turn  oui 
ieycs.  Both  the  day  and  the  night  bear  wit- 
ness to  it  The  silent  revolutions  of  the 
firmament  give  it  their  pure  testimony. 
Even  those  appearances  in  the  heavens,  at 
which  superstition  stood  aghast,  and  ima- 
gined that  Nature  was  on  the  eve  of  giving 
way,  are  the  proudest  trophies  of  tliat  sta- 
bility which  reigns  throughout  her  pro- 
cesses—of that  unswerving  consistency 
wherewith  she  prosecutes  all  her  move- 
ments. And  the  lesson  that  is  thus  held 
forth  to  us.  from  the  heavens  above,  Is  re- 
sponded to  by  the  earth  below;  just  as  the 
tides  of  ocean  wait  the  footsteps  of  the 
moon,  and,  by  an  attendance  kept  up  with- 
out change  or  intermission  for  thousands  of 
years,  would  seem  to  connect  the  regularity 
of  earth  with  the  regularity  of  heaven.  But, 
apart  from  these  greater  and  .simpler  ener- 
gies, we  see  a  course  and  a  uniformity  every 
where.  We  recognise  it  in  the  mysteries  of 
vegetation.  We  follow  it  through  ftie  suc- 
cessive stages  of  growth,  and  maturity,  and 
decay,  both  in  plants  and  animals.  We  dis- 
cern it  still  more  palpably  in  that  beautiful 
circulation  of  the  element  of  water,  as  it 
rolls  its  way  by  many  thousand  channels  to 
thie  ocean — and,  from  the  surface  of  this 
expanded  resen'oir,  is  again  uplifted  to  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere — and  if 
there  dispersed  in  light  and  fleecy  maga- 
zines over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — 
and  at  length  accomplishes  its  orbit,  by  fall- 
ing in  showers  on  a  world  that  waits  to  be 
refreshed  by  it.  And  all  goes  to  impress  u? 
with  the  regularity  of  Nature,  which  in  fact 
teems,  throughout  all  its  varieties,  with 
powerj  and  principle,  and  uniform  laws  of 
operation — ^and  is  viewed  by  us  as  a  vast 
laboratory,  all  the  progressions  of  which 
have  a  rigid  and  unfailing  necessity  stamped 
upon  them. 

Now,  this  contemplation  has  at  time 
served  to  foster  the  atheism  of  philosophers 
It  has  led  them  to  deify  Nature,  and  to  make 
her  immutability  stand  in  the  place  of  God. 
They  seem  impressed  with  the  iiAagination, 
that  had  tbe  Supreme  Cause  been  a  being 
who  thinks,  and  wills,  and  acts  as  man  does, 
on  the  impulse  of  a  felt  and  a  present  mo- 
tive, there  would  be  more  the  appearance 
of  spontaneous  activity,  and  less  of  mute 
and  unconscious  mechanism  in  the  admi- 
nistrations of  the  universe.  It  Is  the  very 
unchangeableness  of  Nature  and  the  stead- 
fastness of  those  great  and  mighty  processei 
wherewith  no  living  power  that  is  superioi 
to  Nature,  and  is  able  to  shift  or  to  contm 
her,  is  seen  to  interfere — it  is  this  which 
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0eeni8  to  have  impressed  the  noti<]n  of  some 
blind  and  eternal  fatality  on  certain  men  of 
loftiest  but  deluded  genius.  AncL  accord- 
ingly, in  France,  where  the  physical  sciences 
have,  of  late,  been  the  most  cultivated,  have 
there  also  been  the  most  daring  avowals  of 
atheism.  The  universe  has  been  affirmed  to 
be  an  everlasting  and  indestructible  effect; 
and  from  the  abiding  constancy  that  is  seen 
in  Nature,  through  all  her  departments, 
nave  they  inferred,  that  thus  it  has  always 
been,  and  that  thus  it  will  ever  be. 

But  this  atheistical  impression  that  is  de- 
rived from  the  constancy  of  Nature,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  disciples  of  philosophy.  It 
IS  the  familiar  and  the  practical  impression 
of  every-day  life.  The  world  is  apprehended 
to  move  on  steady  and  unvarying  principles 
of  his  own;  and  these  secondary  causes 
have  usurped,  in  man's  estimation,  the 
throne  of  the  Divinity.  Nature  in  fact  is 
personified  into  God:  and  as  we  look  to  the 
performance  of  a  machine  without  thinkinff 
•f  its  maker, — so  the  very  exactness  and 
certainty,  wherewith  the  machinery  of 
creation  performs  its  evolutions,  has  thrown 
a  disguise  over  the  agency  of  the  Creator. 
Should  God  interpose  by  miracle,  or  inter- 
fere by  some  striking  and  special  manifesta- 
tion of  providence,  then  man  is  9 wakened 
to  the  recognition  of  him.  But  he  loses 
sight  of  the  Being  who  sits  behind  these 
visible  elements,  while  he  regards  those 
attributes  of  constancy  and  power  whicli 
appear  in  the  elements  themselves.  They 
ftee  no  demonstration  of  a  God,  and  they 

*  feci  no  need  of  him,  while  such^inchanglng, 
and  such  unfailing  energy  continues  to  ope- 
rate in  the  visible  world  around  them ;  and 
we  need  not  go  to  the  schools  of  ratiocina- 
tion in  quest  of  this  infidelity,  but  may  de- 
tect it  in  the  bosoms  of  simple  and  unlet- 
tered men,  who,  unknown  to  themselves, 

«  make  a  god  of  Nature,  and  just  because  of 
Nature's  constancy ;  having  no  faith  in  the 
unseen  Spirit  who  originated  all  and  up- 
holds all,  tnd  that,  because  all  things  con- 
tinue as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation. 

Such  has  been  the  perverse  effect  of  Na- 
ture's constancy  on  the  alienated  mind  of 

.  man :  but  let  iis  now  attend  to  the  true  in- 
terpretation of  it.  God  has,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, put  into  our  minds  a  disposhion  to 
count  on  the  uniformity  of  Nature,  insomuch 
that  we  universally  look  for  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  event  in  the  same  circumstances. 
This  is  not  merely  the  belief  of  experience, 
but  the  belief  of  instinct.  It  is  antecedent 
to  all  the  findings  of  observation,  and  may 
be  exemplified  in  the  earliest  stages  of  child- 
hood. The  infant  who  makes  a  noise  on  the 
table  with  his  hand,  for  the  first  time,  anti- 
eipates  a  repetition  of  the  noise  from  a  re- 
pr.tition  of  the  stroke,  with  as  much  confi- 
dence as  he  who  has  witnessed,  for  years 


together,  the  invariableness  wherewith  these 
two  terms  of  the  succession  have  followed 
each  other.  Or,  in  other  words,  God,  by 
putting  this  faith  into  every  human  crea- 
ture,  and  making  it  a  necessary  part  of  his 
mental  constitution,  has  taught  him  at  all 
times  to  expect  the  like  result  in  tlie  like 
circumstances.  He  has  thus  virtually  told 
him  what  is  to  happen,  and  what  he  has  to 
look  for  in  every  given  condition — and  by 
its  so  happening  accordingly,  he  just  makes 
good  the  veracity  of  his  own  declaration. 
The  man  who  leads  me  to  expect  that 
which  he  fails  to  accomplish,  I  would  hold 
to  be  a  deceiver.  God  has  so  framed  the 
machinery  of  my  perceptions,  as  thai  I  am 
led  irresistibly  to  expect,  that  every  where 
events  will  follow  each  other  in  the  very 
train  in  which  I  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  observe  them— and  when  God  so  sustains 
the  uniformity  of  Nature,  that  in  every  in- 
stance it  is  rigidly  so,  he  is  just  manifesting 
the  faithfulness  of  his  character.  Were  it 
otherwise,  he  would  be  practising  a  mock- 
ery on  the  expectation  which  he  himseL 
had  inspired.  God  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
mised to  every  human  being,  that  Nature 
will  be  constant — if  not  by  the. whisper  of 
an  inward  voice  to  every  neart,  at  least  by 
the  force  of  an  uncontrollable  bias  which 
be  has  impressed  on  every  constitution.  So 
that,  when  we  behold  Nature  keeping  by  its 
constancy,  we  behold  the  God  of  Nature 
keeping  by  his  faithfulness — and  the  system 
of  visible  things,  with  its  general  laws,  and 
its  successions  which  are  invariable,  instead 
of  an  opaque  materialism  to  intercept  from 
the  view  of  mortals  the  face  of  the  Divinity, 
becomes  the  mirror  which  reflects  upon, 
them  the  truth  that  '"^  unchangeable,  the 
ordination  that  never  fails. 

Conceive  that  it  had  been  otherwise — 
first,  that  man  had  no  faith  in  the  constancy 
of  Nature — ^then  how  could  all  his  experi- 
ence have  profited  hini?  How  could  he 
have  applied  the  recollections  of  his  past, 
to  the  guidance  of  his  'future  history  ?  And, 
what  would  have  been  left  to  signalize  the 
wisdom  of  mankind  above  that  of  veriest 
infancy?    Or,  suppose  that  he  had  the  im 

S licit  faith  in  Nature's  constancy,  but  that 
Fature  was  wanting  in  the  fulfilment  of  it — 
that  at  every  moment  his  intuitive  reliai)ce 
on  this  constancy,  was  met  by  some  caprice 
or  waywardness  of  Nature,  which  thwarted 
him  in  all  his  undertakings — that,  instead 
of  holding  true  to  her  announcements,  she 
held  the  children  of  men  in  most  distressful 
uncertainty,  by  the  freaks  and  tlie  falsities 
in  which  she  ever  indulged  herself— and 
that  every  design  of  human  foresight  was 
thus  liable  to  be  broken  up,  by  ever  and 
anon  the  putting  forth  of  some  new  fluctuar 
tion.  Tell  me,  in  this  wild  misrule  of  ele- 
ments changing  their  properties,  and  events 
ever  flitting  from  one  method  of  succession 
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'o  another,  if  mail  could  subsist  for  a  single 
day,  when  all  the  accomplisbments  without, 
were  thus  at  war  with  all  the  hopes  and 
calculations  within.  In  such  a  chaos  and 
conflict  as  this,  would  not  the  foundations 
of  human  wisdom  be  utterly  subverted? 
Would  not  man,  with  his  powerful  and  per- 
petual tendency  to  proceed  on  the  constancy 
of  Nature,  be  tempted,  at  all  times,  and  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  to  pro- 
ceed upon  a  falsehood  ?  It  were  tfie  ifray, 
m  fact,  to  turn  the  administration  of  Nature 
mto  a  system  of  deceit.  The  lessons  of  to- 
day, would  be  falsified  by  the  events  of  to- 
morrow. He  were  indeed  the  father  of  lies 
who  could  be  the  author  of  such  a  regimen 
as  this—and  well  may  we  rejoice  in  the 
strict  order  of  the  goodly  universe  which 
we  inliiibit,  and  regard  it  as  a  noble  attesta- 
tion to  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  its 
great  Architect 

But  it  is  more  especially  as  an  evidence 
of  his  truth,  that  the  con.stancy  of  Nature  is 
adverted  to  in  our  text.   It  is  of  his  faithful- 
ness unto  all  generations  that  mention  is 
there  made — and  for  the  growth  and  the 
discipline  of  your  piety,  we  know  not  a  bet- 
ter practical  habit  than  that  of  recognising 
the  unchangeable  truth  of  God,  throughout 
your  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  Na- 
ture's unchangeableness.    Your  faith  m  it 
is  of  his  working — and  what  a  condition 
would  you  have  been  reduced  to,  had  the 
faith  which  is  within,  not  been  met  by  an 
entire  and  unexpectea  nccordancy  with  the 
fulfilments  that  are  without!     He  has  not 
told  you  what  to  expect  by  the  utterance  of 
a  voice— but  he  has  taught  you  what  to  ex- 
•  pect  by  the  leadings  and  the  intimations  of 
a  strong  constitutional  tendency — and,  in 
virtue  of  this,  there  is  not  a  human  creature 
who  dors  not  believe,  and  almost  as  firmly 
as  in  his  own  existence,  that  fire  will  con- 
tinue to  burn,  and  \vater  to  cool,  and  matter 
to  resist,  and  unsupported  bodies  to  fall,  and 
ocean  to  bear  the  adyenturous  vessel  upon 
its  surficp,  and  the  solid  earth  to  uphold 
the  tread  of  his  footsteps ;  and  that  spring 
will  appear  again  in  her  wonted  smiles,  and 
Bumhier  will  glow  into  heat  and  brilliancy, 
and  autumn  will  put  on  the  same  luxuri- 
ance as  brfore,  ana  winter,  at  its  stated  pe- 
riods, revisit  the  world  with  her  darkness 
and  her  storms.    We  cannot  sum  up  those 
Cotmtl(»ss  varieties  of  Nature;  but  the  firm 
expectation  is,  that  throughout  them  all,  as 
she  has  been  established,  so  she  will  'abide 
to  the  day  of  her  final  dissolution.    And  I 
Call  upon  you  to  recognise  in  Nature's  coti- 
stancy,  the  answer  of  Nature's  God  to  this 
expectation.    All  these  material  agents  are, 
\n  fiiPt,  the  organs  by  which  he  expresses 
his  faithfulness  to  the  world;  and  that  un- 
veeriniT  gpuerality  which  reigns  and  con- 
tinues every  where,  is  but  the  perpetual 
demonstration  of  a  truth  that  never  varies, 


as  trell  84  of  !aw9  that  never  are- rescinded 
It  Is  for  us  (hat  he  upholds  the  world  in  ri. 
its  regularity.    It  is  ibr  us  that  he  smtakit 
•o  inviolably  the  march  and  the  movemen* 
of  ^ose  innumerable  progressions  whirf- 
are  going  on  around  us.    It  is  in  remem 
1>raDce  of  his  promises  to  us,  that  he  meets 
all  Our  anticipations  of  Nature's  uniformity 
with  the  evolutions  of  a  law  that  is  unal- 
terable.    it  is  because  he  is  a  God  that  can 
Yiot  lie,  that  he  will  make  no  invasion  on 
that  wondrous  com  spondency  which  he 
himself  hath  instituted  between  the  world 
that  is  without,  and  our  little  world  of 
hopes,  and  projects,  and  anticipations  that 
are  within.    By  the  constancy  of  Nature, 
he  hath  Imprinted  upon  it  the  lesson  of  his 
own  constancy-*-and  that  very  character- 
istic wherewitn  some  would  fortify  the  un- 
godliness of  their  hearts;  is  the  most  im- 
pressive exhibition  which  can  be  gi^-en  ol 
God,  as  always  faithful,  and  always  thfi 
same. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  character  which  thtf 
constancy  of  Nature  should  lead  us  to  assign 
to  him  who  is  the  Author  of  it.    In  every 
human  understanding,  he  hath  planted  a 
universal  instinct,  by  which  all  arc  led  to 
believe  that  Nature  will  persevere  in  her 
wonted  courses,  and  that  each  succession 
of  cause  and  eflfect  which  has  been  observetl 
by  us  in  the  time  that  is  past,  will,  while 
the  world  exists,  be  kept  up  invariably,  and 
recur  in  the  very  same  order  through  tlie 
time  that  is  to  come.  This  constancy,  then, 
is  ^  good  as  a  promise  that  he  has  made 
unto  all  mc^,  and  all  that  is  around  us  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  proves  how  inflexibly 
the  promise  is  adhered  to.    The  chemist  in 
his  laboratory,  as  he  questions  Nature,  may 
be  almost  said  to  put  her  U)  the  torti^\ 
when  tried  in  his  hottest  furnace,  or  probed 
by  his  searching  analysis,  to  her  innermost 
arcana,  she,  by  a  spark,  or  an  explosion,  or 
an  eflTervescence,  or  an  evolving  substance, 
makes  her  distinct  replies  to  his  invest iga 
tions.    And  he  repeats  her  answ#  to  all  hit 
fellows  in  philosophy,  and  they  meet  in 
academic  state  and  Judgment  to  reiterate 
the  question,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  her  answer  is  the  same — so  that,  le 
the  e)q>eriment,  though  a  thousand  timet 
repeated,  only  be  alike  in  all  its  circum 
stances,  the  result  which  com^^h  forth  is  a? 
rigidly  alike,  without  deficieney,  and  with 
Out  deviation.  We  know  how  possible  it  ia 
ibr  these  worshippers  at  the  footstjoiyi  of 
science,  to  make  a  divinity  of  matter;  and 
th<at  every  new  discovery  of  her  secret* 
should  only  rivet  them  more  devotedly  lo 
her  throne.    But  there  w  a  God  who  livt;th 
and  Sitteth  there,  and  these  unvarying  r«-> 
sponses  of  Nature  are  all  prompted  by  him* 
self,  and  are  but  the  utterances  of  his  im* 
mutability.    They  are  the  replies  of  a  God 
who  never  changes,  and  who  hath  adapted 
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the  Whole  mnteriali»m  of  creiitiM  iO'  thfc 
constitution  of  every  mind  thot'hehath  Mm 
forth  ttpon  it.  And  to  nif^  tlfe'eiE|iecttiti<ni 
which  he  himself  hath  given  ctf •  Ntttum^i 
constancy,  is  he  tt  each  snceeMfi^^  iMtai^t 
of  time,  vigilant  and  ready  in'ct»*«y 'pawof 
his  vast  dominions,  to  hold  tmw  *he  eyo  ^ 
all  observers,  the  perpetn&l  andvn^hif 
demonstration  of  it.  The  certainties  t)fWfK 
tiire  afnd  of  Sciem;e  are,  itf  fact,  the^ooables 
by  which  God  annotmces  hi»  truth  to  the 
world— and  when  told  how  impossible  ft  is 
that  Nature  can  fluctuate,  we  afre  only  told 
*iow  impossible  it  is  that  the  <Godtif  Nature 
can  deceive  us.  ' 

'The  doctrine  that  Nature  is-  constant^ 
when  thus  related,  as  it  ought  tty  be,  i/^ith 
the  doctrine  that  God  is  true,  might  well 
strengthen  our  confidence  in  him  «ne^  with 
every  new  experience  of  our  history. .  Ther* 
is  not  an  hour  or  a  moment.  In  which  we 
may  not  verify  the  one — and,  thei^efore,  tiot 
an  hour  or  a  moment  in  which  we  may  not 
invigorate  the  other.  Every  touch,  "and 
every  loolc,  and  every  taste,  and  «veiT  act 
of  Converse  between  our  senses  and  th<e 
things  that  are  without,  brings  home  a  tww 
demonstration  of  the  steadfastness  of  Na^ 
ture,  and  along  with  it  a  new  demonstration 
both  of  his  steadfastness  and  of  his  faitiifVil- 
ness,  who  is  the  Governor  of  Nature.  And 
he  same  lesson  may  be  fetched  from  times 
and  from  places,  that  are  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  own  personal  history.  It  can 
be  drawn  fom  the  retrospect  of  pas*  ages, 
where,  from  the  unvaried  cmrency  of  tlmse 
very  processes  which  we  now  behold,  w« 
may  learn  the  stability  of  all  his  ways, 
whose  goings  forth  are  of  old,  and  from 
everlasting.  It  can  be  gathered  from  the 
most  distant  extremities  of  the  earth,  where 
Nature  reigns  with  the  same  unwearied 
eonstancy,  as  it  does  around  us — and  wheUft 
savages  count  as  we  do  on  a  unilbmiity, 
(rom  which  she  never  falters.  The  lesson 
is  commensurate  with  the  whole  system  Of 
things— and  with  an  effulgence  as  broad  aift 
the  face  of  creation,  and  as  dear  as  the  U^t 
which  is  pdured  over  it,  does  it  at  once  teB 
that  Nature  is  unchanoreably  constant,  and 
that  God  is  unchangeabljrtriie.  "  ' 

And  so  it  is,  that  in  our  text  there  are 
presented  together,  as  if  there  was  a'tte'Of 
lilteness  between  them— (hat  the  same  ©od 
who  is  fixed  as  to  the  ordihances  Of 'Natune, 
Is  faithful  as  to  the  declaration  of  Ms  Wofd^, 
and  as  all  experience  proves  hfow  flymly  he 
may  be  trusted  for  the  one;  so  is  there  an 
iirgument  as  strong  as  experience,  to  prove 
how  firmly  he  maybe  trusted  for  the  other. 
Hy.  his  work  in  us,  he  hath  awakened 
the  expectation  of  a  constancy  in  Nature, 
which  he  never  disappoints.  By  his  word 
to  us,  should  he  awaken  the  expectation  of 
a  certainty  in  his  declarations,  this  he  will 
never  disa]>point.    It  is  because  Nature  is 
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00  fined^  thst)  we  apprehend  rtheOfvl  of  N» 
tttiro  to  be'00  fiaithfnl.  He  wht>  neii'er.  falsifiet 
the  liopeithali  iiath 'arisen- jn  every  bosomj 
ftom^tiie  (Mwtinttt  wineh<*be  himself  hath 
ooinmanlMited,'Wttl  never  falsify  tlie.hop^ 
that  -sliMI  arise  in  any  boaora  from  the  eo^ 
press  Qttfenmeliof'fais  voices  -Were  be  a  God 
hi  whose  1ian#  the  pmceases  of  Nature  w  ere 
over  ahtfling,  then  might  we  conceive  htic 
a  God  from!  whose  mouth  the  proclamations 
bf^fvftce  had  the  like  characters  of  variance 
and  vacillation.  But  jt^is  just  because  of 
our  reliance  on't^e  one,  that  we  feel  so 
nraeh  of  repose  in  oiir  dependence  upon*  the 
other — and  the  same  God  who  is  so  imfail* 
ing*  in  the  ordinances  of  Iris  tcreation,  do- wo 
hold  to  be  el)«ally  unfailing  in  the  otdi* 
nances  of  his  word.    - 

And  vt  is  strikingly  «pcofdant  with  these 
viewHj  that  Natnre  never  has  'been,  known 
to  recede  from  her  constancy,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  plaoe  and  demonstraUon 
to: the  atitlmrityof  the  word;  Once,  in  a 
season  of  miracle,  did  the  word  take  the 
precedeticy  of  Natvre,  bat  ever  sj nee  hath 
nature  resumed  her  oouries,  and  is  now 
proving  br<her  steadfastness,  the  authority 
of  that,  which  she  then' proved  to  be  au- 
thentic by  her  deviations.  When  the  word 
was  first  tigered  in*  Nature  gave  way  fof 
a- perkJd,  after 'which  she  moves  in  hei 
wonted  order^  till  the .  present  system  of 
things  shall  pass  away,  and  thai  faith  which 
is  now  nphoid€n  by  Nature's  constancy; 
shall  then  receive  its  accomplishment  at 
Nature's' dissolution.  And  0,how  God  mag^ 
ntAeth  his  word  above  all  his  name,  when 
he  tells  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
awtty,  but  that  his  word  shall '  not  pass 
away-^and-  that  while  his  creation  shall 
become*  a  wreck,  not  one  jot  or  one  tittlo-of 
his  testimony  «hall  fail.  '^Fhe  world  passeth 
away*-^bnt  the  word  endureth  for  ever-^ 
and  If  the  fkithfalnessofGod  stand  forth  so 
legibly  on  the  face  of  the  temporary  world^ 
lM»w  sorely  may  we- reckon  on  the  faithful^ 
ffcas  of  that  word,  which  has  a^'astly  higher 
place  in 'the  oonnsels  and  fulfilments^-oC 
eternity*. 

'  The  ailment  may  not  be  comprehendefl 
by  all,  but  it  will  not  be  lost,  should  it  lead 
any  to4e«(l  a  ibore*  emphatic  certainty  and 
iheahhirthan  beforsj  in  the  declarations  of 
the*  Bibie^^i*«nid  to  conclude,  that  he  who  for 
ag^  hath  stood  so  ihced  to  all  his  plans  and 
pnrpeees  hiNature,  will  stand  equally  fixod 
to'alMhftt  h»  prodaima, und  to  all  thai  hf 
promises  in  Revelationi'  To  bo  in  the  hands 
of  snch  aGod,  mi^ht  woll  strike  a  terror 
Into  the  hearts  of  the  guilty-*and  that  i}» 
releming  death,  which,  with  all  tiie  sureneaa 
of  an  immutable  law,  is  seen,  before  oMt 
eyes,  to  seise  upon  every  individual  of  every 
species  of  our  world,  ftill  well  evinces  how 
he,  the  uncompromising  Lawgiver,  will  eifr 
ecute  every  utterance  that  he  has  maijlf 
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a^inst  the  children  of  iniqaity.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  how  this  very  contempla- 
tion ought  to  encourage  all  who  are  looking 
to  the  announcements  of  xhe  same  God  in 
the  Gospel,  and  who  perceive  that  there  he 
Ras  embarked  the  same  truth,  and  the  same 
unchangeableness  on  the  oflbra  of  merey. 
All  Natnre  gives  testimony  to  this,  that  he 
cannot  lie — and  seeing  that  he  has  stamped 
such  enduring  properties  on  the  elements 
even  of  our  perishable  world,  never  should 
I  falter  from  that  confidence  which  he  hath 
aught  me  to  feel,  when  1  think  of  that  pro- 
perty wherewith  the  blood  which  was  shed 
for  me,  cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  and  of  that 
property  wherewith  the  body  which  was 
oroken,  beareth  the  burden  of  all  its  penal- 
ties, lie  who  hath  so  nobly  met  the  faith 
that  he  has  given  unto  aii  in  the  constancy 
of  Nature,  by  a  uniformity  which  knows 
no  abatement,  will  meet  the  faith  that  he 
has  given  unto  any  in  the  certainty  of  grace, 
by  a  fulfilment  unto  every  believer,  which 
knows  no  exception. 

And  it  4s  well  to  remark  the  diflerence 
that  there  is  between  the  explanation  given 
in  the  text,  of  N^ture^s  constancy,  and  the 
impression  which  the  mere  students  or 
disciples  of  Nature  have  of  it.  It  is  because 
of  her  constancy  that  they'  have  been  led 
to  invest  her,  as  it  were,  m  properties  of 
ner  own ;  that  they  have  givrn  a  kind  of  in- 
dependent power  and  stabiii  y  to  matter ; 
that  in  the  various  energies  which  lie  scat- 
tered over  the  field  of  visible  contemplation, 
they  see  a  native  inherent  virtue,  which 
never  for  a  single  moment  is  slackened 
or  suspended — ^and  therefore  imagine,  that 
as  no  force  from  without  seems  necessary 
to  sustain,  so  as  little,  perhaps,  is  there  need 
for  any  such  force  from  without  to  originate. 
The  mechanical  certainty  of  all  Nature's 
processes,  as  it  appears  in  their  eyes  to 
supersede  the  demand  for  any  upholding 
agency,  so  does  it  also  supersede,  in  the 
silent  imaginations  of  many,  and  according 
to  the  express  and  bold  avowals  of  some, 
the  demand  for  any  creative  agency.    It  is 
thus,  that  Nature  is  raised  into  a  divinity, 
and  has  been  made  to  reign  over  all,  in  the 
state  and  jurisdiction  of  an  eternal  fatalism; 
and   proud    Science,    which    by  wisdom 
xnoweth  not  God,  hath  in  her  march  of 
discovery,  seized  upon  the  invariable  cer^ 
•ainties  of  Nature,  tho^  highest  chan*  .er- 
istics of  his  authority  and  wisH  m  and 
truth,  as  the  instruments  by  wh.cn  to  dis* 
prove  and  to  dethrone  him. 
'    Now  compare  this  interpretation  of  mon-r 
strous  and  melancholy  atheism,  with  tliat 
which  the  Bible  gives,  why  all  things  move 
so  invariably.    It  is  because  that  all  are  thy 
Servants.     It  is  because  they  are  all  under 
the  bidding  of  a  God  who  has  purposes 
fh>m  which  he  never  falters,  and  hath  is- 
sued pruni!9es  from  which  he  never  fails. 


It  is  because  the  arrangements  of  his  vast 
and  capacious  household  are  already  order- 
ed for  the  best,  and  all  the  elements  of  Na 
tiune  are  the  ministers  by  which  he  fulfill 
them.    That  is  the  master  who  has  most 
honour  and  obedience  from  his  domestics 
throughout  all  whose  ordinations  tliere  runs 
a  consistency  froni  which  he  never  devi- 
ates; and  he  best  sustains  his  dignity  in 
the  midst  of  them,  who,  by  mild  but  resist- 
less sway,  can  regulate  the  successions  of 
every  hour,  and  affix  his  sure  and  appropri- 
ate service  to  every  member  of  the  family 
It  is  when  we  see  all,  in  any  given  time, 
at  their  respective  places,  and  each  dis- 
tinct  period  of  the  day  having  its  own 
distinct  evolution  of  business  or  recreation, 
that  we  infer  the' wisdom  of  the  instituted 
government,  and  liow  irrevocable  the  sanc- 
tions are  by  which  it  is  upholden.    The 
vexatious  alternations  of  command  and  of 
countermand;  the  endless  fancies  of  hu 
mour,  and  caprice,  and  waywardness,  which 
ever  and   anon  break  forth,  to  the  total 
overthrow  of  system;   the  perpetual  in- 
novations which  none  do  foresee,  and  foi 
which  none,  therefore,  can  possibly  be  pre- 
pi£red — these  are  not  more  harassing  to 
the  subject,  than  they  are  disparaging  to 
the  truth  and  authority  of  the  superior. 
It  is  in  the  bosom  of  a  well-conducted  fa- 
mily, where  you  witness, the  sure  dispensa- 
tion of  all  the  reward  and  encouragement 
which  have  been  promised,  and  the  unfail- 
ing execution  of  the  disgrace  and  the  dis- 
missal that  are  held  forth  to  obstinate  dis 
obedience.    Now  those  very  qualities  oi 
which  this  uniformity  is  the  test  asd  the 
characteristic  in  the  government  of  any 
human  society,  of  these  also  is  it  the  test 
and  the  characteristic  in  the  government 
of  Nature.  It  bespeaks  the  wisdom,  and  ths 
authority,  and  the  truth  of  him  who  framea 
and  who  administers.    Let  there  be  a  King 
eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  and  let  this 
universe  be  his  empire — and  in  all  the 
rounds  of  its  complex  but  unerring  mechan- 
ism, do  I  recognise  him  as  the  only  wise  God. 
In  the  constancy  of  Nature,  do  I  read  the 
constancy  and  truth  of  that  great  master 
Spirit,  who  hath  imprinted  his  own  charac- 
ter on  all  that  hath  emanated   from  his 
power ;  and  when  told  that  throughout  thi 
mighty  lapse  of  centuries,  all  the  courses 
boUi  of  earth  and  of  heaven,  Jiu'  e  been 
upholden  as  before,  I  only  recognise  the 
footsteps  of  him  who  is  ever  tlie  same,  and 
whose  faithfulness  is  unto  all  generationa 
That  perpetuity,  and   order,  and   ancient 
law  of  succession,  which  have  subsisted  so 
long,  throughout  the  wide    diversity   of 
things,  bear  witness  to  the  Lord  of  hosts 
as  siill  at  the  head  of  his  wcU-marsh ailed 
family.    The  present  age  is  only  re-echo- 
ing the  lesson  of  all  past  ages — and  thai 
spectacle,  which  has  misled  those  who  b) 
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Wisdu/n  know  not  God,  into  dreary  atheism, 
has  enhanced  every  demonstration  both  of 
bis  veracity  and  power,  to  all  intelligent 
worshippers.  Yle  know  that  all  things 
continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning 
of  creation.  We  know  ttat  the  whole  of 
surrounding  materialism  stands  forth,  to 
this  very  hour,  in  all  the  inflexibility  of  her 
wonted  characters.  We  know  that  heaven, 
and  earth,  and  sea,  still  discharge  the  same 
functions,  and  subserve  the  very  same  be- 
neficent  processes.  We  know  that  astrono- 
my plies  the  same  roimds  as  before,  that 
the  cycles  of  the  firmament  move  in  their 
old  and  appointed  order,  and  that  the  year 
circulates  as  it  has  ever  done,  in  grateful 
f  ariety,  over  the  face  of  an  expectant  world 
-^but  only  because  all  are  of  Uod,  and  they 
continue  this  day  according  to  his  ordi- 
nances— for  all  are  his  servants. 

Now,  it  is  just  because  the  successions 
which  take  place  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
are  so  invariable,  that  we  should  expect  the 
successions  which  take  place  in  the  econo- 
my of  God's  moral  government  to  be  equal- 
ly invariable.  That  expectation  which  he 
never  disappoints  when  it  is  the  fruit  of  a 
universal  instinct,  he  surely  will  never  dis- 
appoint when  it  is  the  fruit  of  his  own  ex- 
press and  immediate  revelation.  If  because 
God  hath  so  established  it,  it  cometh  to 
pass,  then  of  whatsoever  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  God  hath  so  said  it,  it  will  come  equally 
to  pass.  I  should  certainly  look  for  the 
same  character  in  the  administrations  of 
his  special  grace,  that  I,  at  al]  times,  wit- 
ness in  the  administrations  of  his  ordinary 
providence.  If  I  see  in  the  system  of  his 
world,  that  the  law  by  which  two  events 
follow  each  other,  gives  rise  to  a  connexion 
Detween  them  that  never  is  dissolved,,  then 
should  he  say  in  his  word,  that  there  are 
certain  invariable  methods  of  succession, 
in  virtue  of  which  when  the  first  term  of  it 
occurs,  the  second  is  sure  at  all  times  to 
follow,  I  should  be  very  sure  in  my  antici- 
pations, that  it  will  indeed  be  most  punc- 
tually and  most  rigidly  so.  It  is  thus,  that 
the  constancy  of  Nature  is  in  fullest  har- 
mony with  the  authority  of  Revelation^- 
nnd  that,  when  fresh  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  one,  I  would  listen  -with  most 
implicit  faith  to  all  the  announcements  of 
the  other. 

When  we  behold  all  to  be  so  sure  a^d 
settled  in  the  works  of  God,  then  may  we 
,  look  for  all  being  equally  sure  and  settled 
in  tlie  word  of  God.  Philosophy  hath 
never  yet  detected  one  iota  of  deviation 
from  the  ordinances  of  Nature — ^and  never, 
therefore,  may  we  conclude,  shall  the  ex- 
perience either  of  past  or  future  ages,  de- 
tect one  iota  of  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nances of  Revelation.  He  who  so  pointedly 
adheres  to  every  plan  that  he  hath  establish- 
ed n  creation,  will  as  pointedly  adhere  to 


I  every  proclamation  that  he  hath  uttered  if 
Scripture.  There  is  nought  of  the  fast  and 
loose  in  any  of  his  processes — and  whethei 
in  the  terrible  denunciations  of  Sinai,  or  those 
mild  proffers  of  mercy  that  were  sounded 
forth  upon  the  world  through  Messiah,  who 
upholdeth  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  pow- 
er, shall  we  ^ike  experience  that  God  is  not 
to  be  mocked,  and  that  with  him  there  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 

With  this  certainty  then  upon  our  spirits, 
let  us  now  look,  not  to  tne  successions 
whicU  he  hath  instituted  in  nature,  but  to 
the  successions  which  he  hath  announced  to 
us,  in  the  word  of  hig  testimony — and  le* 
us,  while  so  doing,  fix  and  solemnize  our 
thoughts  by  the  consideration,  that  as  God 
hath  said  it,  so  will  he  do  it. 

The  first  of  these  successions,  then,  on 
which  we  may  count  infallibly,  is  that 
which  he  hath  proclaimed  between  sin  and 
punishment  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall 
die.  And  here  there  is  a  common  ground 
on  which  the  certainties  of  divine  revela- 
tion meet  and  are  at  one  with  the  certain- 
ties of  human  experience.  We  are  told  in 
the  Bible,  that  an  have  sinned,  and  that, 
therefore,  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men. 
The  connexion  between  these  two  terms  is 
announced  in  Scripture  to  be  invariable — 
and  all  observation  tells  us,  that  it  is  even 
so.  Such  was  the  sentence  uttered  in  the 
hearing  of  our  first  parents ;  and  all  history 
can  attest  how  God  hath  kept  by  the  word 
of  his  threatening — and  how  this  law  of 
jurisprudence  from  heaven  is  realized  be- 
fore us  upon  earth,  with  all  the  cej^taint^ 
of  a  lav  of  Nature.  The  death  of  man  is 
just  as  stable  and  as  essential  a  part  of  his 
physiology,  as  are  his  birth,  or  his  expan- 
sion, or  his  maturity,  or  his  decay.  It  looks 
as  much  a  thing  of  organic  necessity,  as  a 
thing  of  arbitrary  institution— and  here  do' 
we  see  blended  into  one  exhibition,  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  divine  word  that  never  fails, 
and  a  constancy  in  Nature  that  never  is  de- 
parted from.  It  is  indeed  a  striking  accord- 
ancy,  that  what  in  one  view  of  it  appears 
to  b»e  a  uniform  process  of  Nature,  in  an- 
other view  of  it,  is  but  the  unrelenting  exe- 
cution of  a  dread  utte^'ance  from  the  God 
of  Nature.  From  this  contemplation  may 
we  gather,  that  God  is  &"•  certain  in  all  his 
woras,  as  he  is  constan*.  in  all  his  ways. 
Men  can  philosophize  on  the  diseases  of  the 
human  system — and  the  laborious  treatise 
can  be  written  on  the  class,  »nd  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  symptoms,  of  each  of  them — 
and  in  our  hails  of  learning,  the  artiple  de- 
monstration can  be  given,  and  disciples  may 
be  taught  how  to  judge  and  to  prognosticate, 
and  in  what  appearances  to  read  the  fell 
precursors  of  mortality — and  death  has  so 
taken  up  its  settled  place  among  the  immu 
tabllities  of  Nature,  that  it  is  as  familiarly 
treated  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  science,  aa 
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ttead  of  a  meteor  that  lures  him  from  the 
greater  light  of  revelation,  serves  him  as  a 
l>e()esta]  oa  which  the  stahiliv^  of  Hcripture 
.8  more  (irmly  upholden. 

The  man  who  is  accustoraea  co  view  aright 
the  imiformity  of  Nature's  sequences,  will 
be  more  impressed  with  the  certainty  of  that 
^uence  which  is  announced  in  the  Bible 
between  faith  and  salvation — and  he,  of  all 
others,  should  re-assure  his  hopes  of  immor- 
tality, when  he  reads,  that  the  end  of  our 
faith  is  the  salvation  of  our  souls.  In  this 
secure  and  wealthy  place,  let  him  take  up 
his  rest,  and  rejoice  himself  greatly  with 
that  God  who  has  so  multiplied  upon  him 
Che  evidences  of  his  faithfulness.  Let  him 
henceforth  feel  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  never  deviates,  and  who  cannot 
Ue— and  who,  as  he  never  by  one  act  of  ca- 
price, hath  mocked  the  dependence  that  is 
built  on  the  foundation  of  human  experience, 
so,  never  by  one  act  of  trea^,hery,  will  he 
mock  the  dependence  that  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  divine  testimony.  And 
more  particularly,  let  him  think  of  Christ, 
who  hath  all  the  promises  in  his  hand,  that 
to  him  also  all  power  has  been  committed 
in  heaven  and  in  earth — and  that  presiding 
therefore,  as  lie  does,  over  that  visible  ad- 
ministration, of  which  constancy  is  the  un- 
failing attribute,  he  by  this  hath  given  us 
the  best  pledge  of  a  truth  that  abid^th  the 
same,  to-day,  and  yesterday,  and  for  ever. 

We  are  aware,  that  no  argument  can  of 
itself  work  in  you  the  faith  of  the  Gospel — 
that  words  and  reasons,  and  '^lustrations, 
may  be  multiplied  without  end,  and  yet  be 
of  no  efficacy — ^that  if  the  simple  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Spirit  be  withheld,  the  expounder 
of  Scripture,  and  of  all  its  analogies  with 
creation  or  Providence,  will  lose  his  labour 
— and  while  it  is  his  part  to  prosecute  these 
to  the  uttermost,  yet  nought  will  he  find 
more  surely  and  experimentally  true^  than 
that  without  a  special  interposition  of  Fight 
from  on  high,  he  runneth  in  Vain,  and 
wearieth  himself  in  vain.  It  is  for  him  to 
ply  the  instrument,  it  is  for  God  to  give 
unto  it  the  power  which  availeth.  We  are 
told  of  Christ  on  his  throne  of  mediator- 
ship,  that  he  hath  all  the  energies  of  Na- 
ture at  command,  and  up  to  this  nour  do  we 
Know  with  what  a  steady  and  unfaltering 
■and  he  hath  wielded  them.    Lock  to  tlie 


promise  as  equally  steadfast;  of  ''Lo,I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  th€ 
world*' — and  come  even  now  to  his  own 
appointed  ordinance  in  the  like  confidence 
of  a  fellowship  with  him,  as  you  would  to 
any  of  the  scenes  or  ordinations  of  Nature, 
and  in  the  confidence  that  there  the  Lord  of 
Nature  will  prove  himself  the  same  that  He 
has  qver  been.*  The  blood  that  was  an- 
nounced many  centuries  ago  to  cleanse 
from  all  sin,  cleanseth  still.  The  body 
which  hath  borne  in  all  past  ages  the  ini- 
quity of  believers,  beareth  it  still.  That  faith 
which  appropriates  Christ  and  all  the  bene> 
fits  of  his  purchase,  to  the  soul,  still  per- 
forms the  same  ofiice.  And  that  magnificent 
economy  of  Nature  which  was  established 
at  the  first,  and  so  abideth,  is  but  the  sym- 
bol of  that  higher  economy  of  grace  which 
continueth  to  this  day  according  to  all  its 
ordinances. 

"Whosoever  eateth  my  fiesh,  and  drink- 
eth  my  blood,"  says  the  Saviour,  **shali 
never  die.'*  When  you  sit  down  at  his  table, 
you  eat  the  bread,  and  you  drink  the  wine 
by  which  these  are  represented — and  if  this 
be  done  worthily,  if  there  be  a  right  corres- 
pondence between  the  hand  and  the  heart 
in  this  sacramental  service,  then  by  faith  do 
you  receive  the  benefits  of  the  shed  blood, 
and  the  broken  body;  and  your  so  doing 
will  as  surely  as  any  succession  takes  place 
in  the  instituted  courses  of  Nature,  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  your  blessod  immortality.  And 
the  brignter  your  hopes  of  glory  hereafter 
the  holier  will  you  be  in  all  your  acts  and 
affections  here.  The  character  even  now 
will  receive  a  tinge  from  the  prospect  that 
is  before  you — and  the  habitual  anticipation 
of  heaven  will  bring  down  both  of  its  charity 
and  its  sacredneas  upon  your  heart  rie 
who  hath  this  hope  in  him  purifieth  him- 
self even  as  Christ  is  pure — ^and  even  from 
the  present,  if  a  true  approach  to  the  gate 
of  his  sanctuary,  will  you  carry  a  portion 
of  his  spirit  away  with  you.  In  partaking 
of  these,  his  consecrated  elements,  you  be- 
come partakers  of  his  gentleness  and  devo- 
tion, and  unwearied  beneficence — ^and  be- 
cause like  him  in  time,  you  will  live  with 
htm  through  eternity. 

*  Thk  Sermon  wu  delivered  on  the  momingi^ 
a  CommnBioii  Sabbath. 
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SERMON  II. 

The  ea^tfbtoe  Power  of  a  new  Affection. 

*  hus  a  rwt  die  world,  neither  die  things  thai  are  in  the  worid.    If  any  man  ]oT4*ihe  world,  the  love  of  thi 

Father  is  not  in  Iriin.'^*— 1  Mm  ii.  ih 


Thkhe  are  two  ways  in  which  ft  pnicti- 
col  moratist  may  attempt  to  displace  from 
the  human  heart  its  love  of  the  world— 
either  by  a  demonstration  of  the  world's 
ranity,  so  as  that  the  heart  shall  be  pre- 
vailed upon  simply  to  withdraw  its  regards 
from  an  object  that  is  not  worthy  of  it;  or, 
by  setting  forth  another  object,  even  God, 
as  more  worthy  of  its  attachment,  so  as 
that  the  heart  shall  be  prevailed  upon  not 
to  resign  an  old  affection,  which  shall  have 
nothing  to  succeed  it,  but  to  exchange  an 
old  affection  for  a  new  one.  My  purpose  is 
to  show,  that  from  the  constitution  of  onr 
natnre,  the  former  method  is  altogether  in- 
competent and  ineffectual — and  that  the 
latter  method  will  alone  sufRce  for  the  res- 
cue and- recovery  of  the  heart  from  the 
wrong  affection  that  domineers  over  it.  Af- 
ter having  accomplished  this  purpose,  I 
shall  attempt  a  few  practical  observations. 

Love  may  be  regarded  in  two  dfflisrent 
conditions.  The  first  is,  when  its  object  is 
at  ft  distance,  and  then  it  becomes  love  in  a 
state  of  desire.  The  second  is,  when  its 
object  is  in  possession,  and  then  it  becomes 
love  in  a  state  of  indulgence.  Under  the 
impulse  of  desire,  man  feels  himself  urged 
onward  in  some  path  or  pursuit  of  activity 
for  its  gratification.  The  faculties  of  his 
mind  are  put  into  busy  exercise.  In  the 
steady  direction  of  one  great  and  engross- 
ing interest,  his  attention  is  recalled  from 
the  many  reveries  into  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  wandered ;  and  the  powers  of  his 
body  are  forced  away  from  an  indolence  in 
which  it  else  misht  have  languished ;  and 
that  time  is  crowded  with  occupation,  which 
but  for  some  object  of  keen  and  aevoted 
ambition,  might  have  drivelled  along  in 
successive  hours  of  weariness  and  distaste — 
and  though  hope  does  not  always  enliven, 
and  success  docs  not  always  crown  this 
career  of  exertion,  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
rery  variety,  and  with  the  alternations  of 
occasional  disappointment,  is  the<roachinery 
of  the  whole  man  kept  in  a  sort  of  conge- 
nial play,  and  upholden  in  that  tone  and 
temper  which  are  most  agreeable  to  it.  In- 
somuch, that  if  through  the  extirpation  of 
t))at  desire  which  forms  the  originating 
principle  of  all  this  movement,  Sie  roa- 
chinety  were  to  stop,  and  to  receive  no  im- 
pulse from  another  desire  substituted  in  its 
place,  the  man  would  be  left  with  all  his 
propensities  to  action  in  a  state  of  most 
tftmful  and  unnatural  abandonment    A 


sensitive  oemg  suflbr8,aiid.is  in  violence 
if,  ailet  having  thoronghly  rested  from  his 
fatigue,  or  been  relieved*  from  his  pain,  he 
continue  in  possession  of  powers  without 
any  excitement  to  these  powers ;  if  he  pos* 
sess  a  capacity  of  desire  without  having 
an  object  of  desire ;  or  if  he  have  a  spare 
energy  upon  his  person,  without  a  counter- 
part, and  without  a  stimulus  to  call  it  into 
operation.  The  misery  of  such  aconditiom 
is  often  realized  by  him  who  is  r^ired  from 
business,  or  who  is  retired  from  law,  or  who 
is  even  retired  from  the  occupations  of  the 
chayse,  and  of  the  gaming  table.  Such  is 
the  demand  of  our  nature  for  an  object  in 
pursuit,  that  no  accumulation  of  previous 
success  can  extinguish  it — and  thus  it  is, 
that  the  most  prosperous  merchant,  and  the 
most  victorious  general,  and  the  most  for 
tunate  gamester,  when  the  labour  of  their 
respective  vocations  has  come  to  a  clo^e, 
are  often  found  to  languish  in  the  midst  of 
all  their  acquisitions,  as  if  out  of  their  kin- 
dred and  rejoicing  element.  It  is  quite  in 
vairf'flf th  such  a  constitutional  appetite  for 


employment  in  man,  to  attempt  cuttmg 


away  from  him  the  spring  or  the  principle 
of  one  employment,  without  providing  him 
with  another.  The  whole  heart  and  habit 
will  rise  in  resistance  against  such  an  under* 
taking.  The  else  unoccupied  female,  who 
spends  the  hours  of  every  evening  at  some 
play  of  hazard,  knows  as  well  as  yon,  that 
the  pecuniary  gain,  or  the  honourable  tri 
umpn  of  a  successful  contest,  are  altogether 
paltry.  It  is  not  such  a  demonstration  of 
vanity  as  this  that  will  force  her  away  from 
her  dear  and  delightful  occupation.  The 
habit  cannot  so  h&  displaced,  as  to  leave 
nothing  but  a  neffative  and  cheerless  va-. 
cancy  behind  it — Uiough  it  may  so  be  sup- 

Slanted  as  to  be  followed  up  by  another 
abit  of  employment,  to  which  the  powei 
of  some  new  affection  has  constrained  her* 
It  is  willingly  suspended,  for  example,  on 
any  eingle  evening,  should  the  time  thai 
wont  to  be  allottiS  to  gaming,  require  tc 
be  spent  on  the  preparations  of  aii  approach 
ing  assembly. 

The  ascendant  power  of  a  second  affec- 
tion will  do,  what  no  exposition,  however 
forcible,  of  the  folly  and  worthlessness  oi 
the  first,  ever  could  effectuate.  And  it  ie 
the  same  in  the  great  world.  You  never 
will  be  able  to  arrest  any  of  its  leading  pur 
suits,  by  a  naked  demonstration  of  their 
vanity.    It  is  quite  in  vain  to  think  of  stop 
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ping  one  of  these  pursuits  in  any  way  else,  I  tics,  another  affection  has  been  wrought 
out  by  stimulating  to  another.  In  attempt-  j  into  his  moral  system,  and  he  is  now  lorded 
ing  to  bring  a  worldly  man,  intent  and  bU^j  o?er  b^  the  love  of  power.  There  is  not 
ned  with  the  prosecution  of  his  objects,  to  <  one  of  these  transformations  in  which  th^ 


a  dead  stand,  you  have  not  merely  to  cq- 
counter  the  charm  which  her^  annexes  tb 
tiiesa  objects — but  you  have  to  encounter 

he  pleasure  which  he  feels,  m  th&  very 
prosecution  of  them.    It  is  not  enough, 

hen,  that  you  dissipate  tbe  ch»rn»,  by  yowr 
moral,  and  eloquent,  and  affecting  eKpoM^e 
of  'ts  illustveness.  You  must  address  to  the 
c^e  of  his  mind  another  object,  with  a 
raarm  powerful  enough  to  dispoasoK- tlie 
first  of  its  influence,  and  to  engage  him  -in 
some  other  prosecution  as  full  of  interest^ 
imd  hope,  and  congenial  activity,  as*' the 
fd<rmer.  it  ie  this  which  stamps  an  impo^ 
tenc}'  on  all  moral  and  pathetic  dedaraation 
about  the  imngnifieance  of  the  world.  A 
man  will  no  more  consent  to  the  misery  of 
being  without  an  object,  because  that  object 
is  a  trifle,  or  of  being  without  a  pursuit^  be* 
cause  that  pursuit  terminates  in  some. frivo- 
lous or  Aigitive  acquirement,  than  be  will 
voluntarily  submit  himself  to  the  torUii«, 
because  that  torture  is  to  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. If  to  be  without  desire  and  withetit 
exertion  altogether,  is  a  state  of  violence 
and  discomfort,  then  the  present  desire 
with  its  correspondent  train  of  exertion,  is 
not  to  be  got  rid  of  simply  by  destroying  it 
It  must  be  by  snbstitnti ng  another  desire, 
and  another  line  or  habit  of  exertioi^  i6  its 
place — and  the  most  eflfbctual  H-ay  of  with- 
drawing the  mind  from  one  object,  is  not 
b(f  turning  it  away  upon  desolate  And  un- 
peopled Vacancy — but  by  presenting  to  its 
regards  another  object  stiitmore  alluring. 

These  remarks  apply  not  merely  to  love 
considered  in  its  state  of  desire  for  an  ob- 
ject not  yet  obtained.  Thay  apply  also  to 
k>ve  considered  in  its  sta^^  of  indulgence, 
or  placid  gratification,  with  aA  ol^ct  al^ 
ready  in  possession.  It  is  seMom  thav  any 
of  our  tastes  are  mad6  to  disappear  by  a' 
mere  process  of  natural  erxtinction.  At 
least,  it  is  very  seldom  that  this'  is  done 
through  the  instt^ mentality  of  reasoning. 
It  may  be  done  by  ex»essive  pampering— 
ttut  it  is  almost  never  done  by  the  mere 
ibrce  of  mental  determination.  But  what 
cannot  be  thus  destroyed,  may  be  dl^^-- 
sessed — and  one  taste  may  be  made  to  give 
way  to  another,  and  to  lose  its  power  en- 
titjply  as  the  reignfng  affection  of  the  mind.' 
It  is  thus,  that  the  boy  ceai^es,  atfenglfi,  to 
bo  the  slave  of  his  appetite,  but  ft  is  becauM 
a?manlier  taste  has  now  brought  H  Into  sab- 
otdination — and  that  the  yonth  ceases  to 
idolize  pleasure,  but  H  is  becaitse  the  idol 
of  wealth  has  become  the  slrohgw  rfnd  got- 
ten the  ascendency — and  that  even  the  love 
of  money  ceases  to  have  the  mastery  ovef 
ttie  heart  of  many  a  thriving  cithscn,  bnt  it 
ia  lietMiuse  drawn  into  the  whirl  of  city  poli^ 


heart  is  left  without  an  object.    Its  desire 
for  one  particular  object  may  be  conquered  j 
but  as  to  its  desire  for  having  $ome  one 
object  or  other,  this  is  unconquerable.    Its 
adhesion  to  that  on  which  it  has  fastened 
,the  prefierence  of  its  regards,  cannot  wil- 
lingly be  overcome  by  the  rending  awa^'  of 
a  sunple  separation.    It  can  be  done  only 
iby  tiaie  application  of  something  else,  to 
whieh  it  may  feel  the  adhesion  of  a  siill 
stronger  and  mora  powerfiil   preferecce. 
Suoh  is  the  grasping  tendency  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  that  it  must  have  a  something 
toJay  holdof^'-and  which,  if  wrested  awoy 
witlDQttt  the  substitution  of  anutlier  some- 
thiog  in  its  place,  would  leave  a  void  and  a 
vacancy  aa  painful  to  the  mind,  as  hunger 
is  to  the  natural  system.  It  may  be  dispos- 
sessed of  one  object,  or  of  any,  but  it  can- 
not be  desolated  of  all.    Let  there  be  a 
breathing  and  a  sensitive  heart,  but  without 
a  liking  and  without  aflSnity  to  any  of  the 
things  that  are  around  it,  and  in  a  state  of 
cheerless  abandonment,  it  would  be  alive  to 
nothing  but  the  burden  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness, and  feel  it  to  be  intolerable.    It 
would  make*  no  diiiference  to  its  owner, 
whether  he  dwelt  hi  the  midst  of  a  gay  and 
goodly  world,  or  placed  afar  beyond  the 
outsldrtB  of  creation,  he  dwelt  a  solitary 
unit  in  dark  and  unpeopled  nothingness 
The  heart  must  have  something  to  cling  to 
-*-Mid'  never,  by  its  own  voluntary  consent 
will  it  so  denude  itself  of  all  its  attachments 
that  there  shall  not  be  one  remaining  object 
that  can  draw  or  solicit  it. 

The  misery  of  a  heart  thus  bereft  of  all 
rslirii  tot  that  which  wont  to  minister  en- 
joyment, is  strikingly  exemplified  in  those, 
who,  satiated  with  indulgence,  have  been 
80  belaboured,  as  it  were^  with  the  variety 
Knd  the  poignancy  of  the  pleasurable  sen- 
satflORs  Ihat  they  have  experienced,  that 
they  are  at  length  fatigued  out  of  all  ea- 
ipacity  fbr  sensation  whate^^er.  The  disease 
of  ennui  is  more  frequent  in  the  Freach 
metropolis,  wheie  'amusement  is  more  ex- 
dueively  the  occupation  of  higher  classes, 
'^aa  it  is  in  the  British  metropolis,  where 
the  longings  of  the  heart  are  more  diversi- 
fied by  the  resources  of  business  and  poli- 
tieSi  'There  are  the  votaries  of  fasbioK, 
who,  n  this  way,  have  at  length  become 
the  vietinlsof  fashionable  excess— in  whon 
the  very  nmhitude  of  their  enjoyments,  baa 
ai  la0t  extinguished  their  power  of  enjoyv- 
menl-**whOi,  with  the  ^ratifications  of  art 
and  iiirture  at  comimrid,  now  look  upon  aU 
that  is  around  them  with  an  eye  or  taete- 
)essneas<*-who,  plied  with  the  delights  of 
sense  and  of  splendour  even  to  wearioeas, 
and  incapaUe  of  higher  delights,  have  eonur 
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to  the  end  of  all  their  perfection,  and  like 
Solomon  of^ld,  found  it  to  be  vanity  and 
vexation.  The  man  whose  heart  has  thus 
been  turned  into  a  desert,  can  vouch  for  the 
insupportable  languor  which  must  ensue, 
when  one  affection  is  thus  plucked  away 
from  the  bosom,  without  another  to  replace 
ft  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  receive 
pain  from  any  thing,  in  order  to  become 
miserable.  It  is  barely  enough  that  he  looks 
with  distaste  to  every  thin^ — and  in  that 
asylum  which  is  the  repository  of  minds 
out  of  joint,  and  where  the  organ  of  feeling 
as  well  as  the  organ  of  intellect,  has  been 
impaired,  it  is  not  in  the  cell  of  loud  and 
frantic  outcries  where  you  will  meet  with 
the  acme  of  mental  suffering.  But  that  is 
the  individual  who  outpeers  in  wretched- 
ness all  his  fellows,  who  throughout  the 
whole  expanse  of  nature  and  society,  meets 
not  an  object  that  has  at  all  the  power  to 
detain  or  to  interest  him ;  who  neither  in 
earth  beneath,  nor  in  heaven  above,  knows 
of  a  single  charm  to  which  his  heart  can 
send  forth  one  desirous  or  responding 
movement ;  to  whom  the  world,  in  his  eye 
1  vast  and  empty  desolation,  has  left  him 
nothing  but  his  own  consciousness  to  feed 
upon— dead  to  all  that  is  without  him,  and 
alive  to  nr)thing  but  to  the  load  of  his  own 
torpirt  and  useless  existence. 

It  will  now  be  seen,  perhaps,  why  it  is 
that  the  heart  keeps  by  its  present  affections 
mih  so  much  tenacity — when  the  attempt 
is,  to  do  them  away  by  a  mere  process  of 
extirpation.  It  will  not  consent  to  be  so 
desolated.  The  strong  man,  whose  dwell- 
ing-place is  there,  may  be  compelled  to  give 
way  to  another  occupier — but  unless  ano- 
ther stronger  than  he,  has  power  to  dispos- 
sess and  to  succeed  him,  he  will  keep  his 
present  lodgment  inviolable.  The  heart 
would  revolt  against  its  own  emptiness.  It 
could  not  bear  to  be  so  left  in  a  slate  of 
waste  and  cheerless  insipidity.  The  moralist 
who  tries  such  a  process  of  dispossession 
as  this  upon  the  heart,  is  thwarted  at  every 
step  by  the  recoil  of  its  own  mechanism. 
You  have  all  heard  that  Nature  abhors  a 
vacuum.  Such  at  least  is  the  nature  of  the 
eart,  that  though  the  room  which  is  in  it 
may  change  pne  inmate  for  another,  it  can- 
not be  left  void  without  the  pain  of  most 
intolerable  suffering.  It  is  not  enough  then 
to  argue  the  folly  of  an  existing  affection. 
It  is  not  enough,  in  the  terms  of  a  forcible 
or  an  affecting  demonstration,  to  make  good 
the  evanescence  of  its  object.  It  may  not 
even  be  enough  to  associate  the  threats  and 
terrors  of  some  coming  vengeance,  with  the 
indulgence  of  it  The  heart  may  still  re- 
sist the  every  application,  by  obedience  to 
which  it  would  finally  be  conducted  to  a 
dtate  so  much  at  war  with  all  its  appetites 
as  that  of  downright  inanition.  So  to  tear 
»way  an  affection  from  the  heart,  as  to  leave 
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it  bare  of  all  its  regards,  and  of  all  its  pre- 
ferences,  were  a  hard  and  hopeless  under- 
taking— and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  alone 
powerftil  engine  of  dispossession,  were  to 
bring  the  mastery- of  another  affection  to 
bear  upon  it. 

We  know  not  a  more  sweeping  interdict 
upon  the  affections  of  Nature,  than  that 
which  is  delivered  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
verse  before  us.  To  bid  a  man  into  whom 
there  is  not  yet  entered  the  great  and 
ascendant  influence  of  the  principle  of  re- 
generation, to  bid  him  withdraw  his  lovo 
from  all  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  is 
to  bid  him  give  up  all  the  affection»that  are 
in  his  heart.  The  world  is  the  all  of  a  na- 
tural man.  He  has  not  a  taste,  nor  a  desire, 
that  points  not  to  a  something  placed  with- 
in the  confines  of  its  visible  horizon.  He 
loves  nothing  above  it,  and  he  cares  for  no- 
thing beyond  it;  and  to  bid  him  love  not 
the  worla,  is  to  pass  a  sentence  of  expulsion 
on  all  the  inmates  of  his  bosom.  To  esti- 
mate the  magnitude  and  the  difliculty  of 
such  a  surrender,  let  us  only  think  that  it 
were  just  as  arduous  to  prevail  on  him  not 
to  love  wealth,  which  is  but  one  of  the 
things  in  the  world,  as  to  prevail  on  him 
to  set  wilful  fire  to  his  own  property.  This 
he  might  do  with  sore  ana  painful  reluc- 
tance, if  he  saw  that  the  salvation  of  his 
life  hung  upon  it  But  this  he  would  do 
willingly,  if  he  saw  that  a  new  property  of 
tenfold  value  was  instantly  to  emerge  from 
the  wreck  of  the  old  one.  In  this  case  there 
is  something  more  than  the  mere  displace- 
ment of  an  affection.  There  is  the  over- 
bearing of  one  affiSction  by  another.  But 
to  desolate  his  heart  of  all  love  for  the 
things  of  the  world,  without  the  substitu- 
tion of  any  love  in  its  place,  were  to  him  a 
process  of  as  unnatural  violence,  as  to  de- 
stroy all  the  things  he  has  in  the  world, 
and  give  him  nothing  in  their  room.  So 
that,  if  to  love  not  the  world  be  indispensa- 
ble to  one's  Christianity,  then  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  old  man  is  not  too  strong  a 
term  to  mark  that  transition  in  his  history, 
when  all  old  things  are  done  away,  and  all 
things  are  become  new. 

We  hope  that  by  this  time,  you  under- 
stand the  im potency ^f  a  mere  demonstra- 
tion of  this  world's  insignificance.  Its  sole 
practical  effect,  if  it  had  any,  would  be  to 
leave  the  heart  in  a  state  which  to  every 
heart  is  insupportable,  and  that  is  a  mere 
state  of  nakedness  and  negation.  You  may 
remember  the  fond  and  unbroken  tenacity 
with  which  your  heart  has  of^en  recurred 
to  pursuits,  over  the  utter  frivolity  of  which 
it  sighed  and  wept  but  yesterday.  The 
arithmetic  of  your  short-lived  days,  may 
on  Sabbath  make  the  clearest  Impression 
upon  your  understanding— and  from  his 
fancied  bed  of  death,  may  the  preacher 
cause  a  voice  to  descend   in  rebuke  and 
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mockery  on  all  the  pursuits  of  earthliness 
— and  as  he  pictures  before  you  the  fleet- 
ing fi^enerations  of  men,  with  the  absoibinff 
£rave,  whither  all  the  joys  and' interests  of 
the  world  hasten  to  their  sure  and  speedy 
oblivion,  may  you,  touched  and  solemnised 
by  his  argument,  feel  for  a  moment  as  if 
•n  the  eve  of  a  practical  and  permanent 
emancipation  from  a  scene  of  so  much 
vanity.  But  the  morrow  comes,  and  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  the  oojocts  of 
the  world,  and  the  moving  forces  of  the 
world  come  along  with  it — and  the  ma- 
chinery yf  the  heart,  in  virtue  of  which  it 
must  have  something  to  ^rasp,  or  some- 
thing to  adhere  to,  brings  it  under  a  kind 
of  moral  necessity  to  be  actuated  just  as 
before — and  in  utter  repulsion  towards  a 
state  so  unkindly  as  that  of  being  frozen 
out  both  of  delight  and  of  desire,  does  it 
feel  all  the  warmth  and  the  urgency  of  its 
wonted  solicitations — nor  in  the  habit  and 
history  of  the  whole  man,  can  we  detect  so 
much  as  one  symptom  of  the  new  creature 
— ^so  that  the  church,  instead  of  being  to 
'  him  a  school  df  obedience,  has  been  a  mere 
sauntering  place  for  the  luxury  of  a  pass- 
ing 4nd  theatrical  emotion ;  and  the  preach- 
ing which  is  mighty  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  multitudes,  which  is  mighty  to  still 
and  to  solemnize  the  hearers  into  a  kind 
of  tragic  sensibility,  which  is  mighty  in  the 
play  of  variety  and  vigour  that  it  can  keep 
up  around  the  imagination,  is.  not  mighty  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 

,The  love  of  the  world  cannot  be  expung- 
ed by  a  mere  demonstration  of  the  world's 
worthlessness.  But  may  it  not  be  supplant- 
ed by  the  love  of  that  which  is  more  wor- 
thy than  itself?  The  heart  cannot  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  part  with  the  world,  by  a 
simple  act  of  resignation.  But  may  not 
the  heart  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  into 
its  preference  another,  who  shall  subordi- 
nate the  world,  and  bring  it  down  from  its 
wonted  ascendency  ?  If  the  throne  which 
is  placed  there,  must  have  an  occupier,  and 
the  tyrant  that  now  reigns  has  occupied  it 
wrongfully,  he  may  not  leave  a  bosom 
which  would  rather  detain  him,  than  be 
left  in  desolation.  But  may  he  not  give 
way  to  the  lawful  dbvereign,  appearing 
with  every  charm  that  can  secure  his  will- 
ing admittance,  and  taking  unto  himself  his 
great  power  to  subdue  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  and  to  reign  ove  *  it  ?  In  a  word,  if 
the  way  to  disengage  the  heart  from  the 
positive  love  of  one  great  and  ascendent 
object,  is  to  fasten  it  in  positive  love  to  an- 
other, then  t  is  not  ty  exposing  the  worth- 
lessness of  the  former,  but  by  addressing  to 
the  mental  eye  the  worth  and  excellence  of 
the  latter,  that  all  old  things  are  to  be  done 
away,  and  all  things  are  to  become  new. 

To  obliterate  all  our  present  affections,  by 
simply  expunging  th^m,  and  so  as  to  leave 


thereat  of  them  unoccupied,  would  be  to 
destroy  the  old  character,  and  to  substitue 
no  new  character  in  its  place.  But  whea 
they  take  their  departure  upon  the  ingress 
of  other  visitors ;  when  they  resign  their 
sway  to  the  power  and  the  predominance 
of  new  affections;  when,  abandoning  the 
heart  to  solitude,  they  merely  give  place  to 
a  successor  who  turns  it  into  as  busy  a 
residence  of  desire,  and  interest,  and  ex- 
pectation as  before — there  is  nothing  in  all 
this  to  thwart. or  to  overbear  any  of  the 
laws  of  our  sentient  nature — and  we  see 
how,  in  fullest  accordance  with  the  me- 
chanism of  the  heart,  a  great  moral  revolu- 
tion may  be  made  to  take  place  upon  it. 

This,  we  trust,  will  explain  the  operation  — « 
of  that  charm  which  accompanies  the  eifeo-  ^ 
tual  preaching  of  the  eospet.  The  love  of 
God,  and  the  love  of  the  world,  are  two 
affections,  not  merely  in  a  state  of  rival- 
ship,  but  in  a  state  of  enmity — and  that  so 
irreconcilable,  that  they  cannot  dwell  to- 
gether in  the  same  bosom.  We  have  al- 
ready affirmed  how  impossible  it  were  for 
the  heart,  by  any  innate  elasticity  cf  its 
own,  to  cast  the  world  away  from  it,  and 
thus  reduce  itself  to  a  wilderness.  The 
heart  is  not  so  constituted,  and  the  onl^ 
way  to  dispossess  it  of  an  old  affection,  if 
by  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  one.  No- 
thing  can  exceed  the  magnitude  of  the  re 
quired  change  in  a  man's  character— whei 
bidden  as  he  is  in  th**  New  Testament,  tr 
love .  not  the  world ;  no,  nor  any  of  the 
things  that  are  in  the  world — for  this  so 
comprehends  all  that  is  dear  to  him  in 
existence,  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand of  self-annihilation.  But  the  same 
revelation  which  dictates  so  mighty  an 
obedience,  places  within  our  reach  as 
mighty  an  instrument  of  obedience.  It 
brings  for  admittance,  to  the  very  door  of 
our  heart,  an  affection  which,  once  seated 
upon  its  throne,  will  eitli^r  subordinate 
every  previous  inmate,  or  bid  it  away.  Be- 
side the  world,  it  places  before  the  eye  of 
the  mind,  him  who  made  the  world,  and 
with  this  peculiarity,  which  is  all  its  own 
— that  in  the  Gospel  do  we  so  behold  God- 
as  that  we  may  love  God.  It  is  there,  ana 
there  only,  wher^  God  stands  rrvealed  as  • 
an  6bject  of  confidence  to  sinners— and 
where  our  desire  after  him  is  not  chilled 
into  apathy,  .by  th%t  barrier  of  human  guilt 
which  intercepts  every  approiich  that  is 
not  made  to  him  through  the  appointed 
Mediator.  It  is  the  bringing  in  of  this  bet- 
ter hope,  wherebvwe  draw  nigh  unto  God 
— and  to  live  without  hope,  is  to  live  with- 
out God,  and  if  the  heart  be  without  God, 
the  world  will  then  have  all  the  ascendency. 
It  is  God  apprehended  by  the  believer  as 
God  in  Christ,  who  alone  can  dispost  it 
from  this  ascendenry.  It  is  when  heMands 
dismantled  of  the  terrors  which  belong  to 
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him  ieis  an  ofTended  lawgiver,  and  when  we 
are  enabled  by  faith,  which  is  his  own  gift, 
to  see  his  glory  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  hear  his  beseeching  voice,  as  it  pro- 
tests good  will  to  men,  and  entreats  the 
return  of  all  who  will  to  a  full  pardon,  and 
a  gracious  acceptance— it  is  then,  tnat  a 
fpve  paramount  to  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  at  length  expulsive  of  it,  itrst  arises  in 
the  regenerating  bosom.  It  is  when  re- 
leased from  the  spirit  of  bondage,  with 
which  love  cannot  dwell,  and  when  admi^ 
ted  into  the  number  of  God^s  children, 
through  the  faith  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
the  spirit  of  adoption  is  poured  upon  us-^it 
is  then  that  the  heart,  brought  under  the 
mastery  of  one  great  and  predominant  af- 
fection, is  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
its  former  desires,  and  in  the  only  way  in 
which  deliverance  is  possible.  And  that 
faith  which  is  revealed  to  us  from  heaven, 
as  indispensable  to  a  sinner's  justification 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  also  the  instrument 
of  the  greatest  of  all  moral  and  spiritual 
achievements  on  a  nature  dead  to  the  in- 
fluence, and  beyond  the  reach  of  every 
other  application. 

Thus  may  we  come  to  perceive  what  it 
is  that  makes  the  most  effective  kind  of 
preaching.  It  is  not  enough  to  hold  out 
to  the  world's  eye  the  mirror  of  its  own 
imperfections.  It  is  not  enough  to  come 
forth  with  a  demonstration,  however  pa- 
thetic, of  the  evanescent  character  of  all  its 
enjoyments:  It  is  not  enough  to  travel 
the  walk  of  experience  along  with  you. 
and  speak  to  your  own  conscience,  ana 
vour  own  recoUection  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  the  heart,  and  the  dCccitfulness  of  all 
that  the  heart  is  set  upon.  There  is  many  a 
bearer  of  the  Gospel  message,  who  has  not 
shrewdness  of  natural  discernment  enough, 
and  who  has  not  power  of  characteristic  de- 
scription enough,  and  who  has  not  the  talent 
of  moral  delineation  enough,  to  present  you 
with  a  vivid  and  faithful  sketch  of  the  ex- 
isting follies  of  society.  But  that  very 
corruption  which  he  has  not  the  faculty  of 
representing  in  its  visible  details,  he  may 
practically  be  the  instrument  of  eradicating 
in  its  principle.  Let  him  be  but  a  faithful 
expounder  of  the  gospel  testimony. — Un- 
able as  he  may  be  to  apply  a  descriptive 
hand  to  the  character  of  the  present  world, 
let  him  Uut  report  with  accuracy  the  mat- 
ter which  revelation  Has  brought  to  him 
from  a  distant  world, — unskilled  as  he  is  in 
the  work  of  so  anatomizing  the  heart^  as 
with  the  power  of  a  novelist  to  create  a 
graphical  or  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
worthlessness  of  its  many  affections — let 
hirn  only  deal  in  those  mysteries  of  peculiar 
doctrine,  on  which  the  best  of  novelists 
have  thrown  the  wantonness  of  their  deri- 
sion. He  may  not  be  able,  with  the  eye 
■>f  shrewd  and  satirical  observation,  to  ex- 
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pose  to  the  ready  recognition  of  his  hearert 
the  desires  of  worldiiness — bui  with  the 
tidings  of  the  gospel  in  commission,  he 
may  wield  the  only  engine  that  can  extir- 
pate them-  He  cannot  do  what  seme  have 
done,  when,  as  if  by  the  hand  of  a  ma- 
'gician,  they  have  brought  out  to  view, 
from  the  hidden  recesses  of  our  nature,  the 
foibles  and  lurking  appetites  which  belong 
to  it. — But  he  has  a  truth  in  his  possession, 
which  into  whatever  heart  it  enters,  wilL 
like  the  rod  of  Aaron,  swallow  up  \hem  all' 
—and  unqualified  as  he  may  be,  to  describe 
the  old  man  in  aU  the  nicer  shading  of  his 
natural  and  constitutional  varieties,  with 
him  is  deposited  that  ascendent  influence  un- 
der whicn  the  leading  tastes  and  tendencies 
of  the  old  man  are  destroyed,  and  he  becomes 
a  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Let  us  not  cease,  then,  to  ply  the  only 
instrument  of  powerful  and  positive  opera- 
tion, to  do  away  from  you  the  love  of  the 
world.  Let  us  try  every  legitimate  method 
of  finding  access  to  your  hearts  for  the  love 
of  him  who  is  greater  than  the  world.  Fof 
this  purpose,  let  us,  if  possible,  clear  away 
that  shroud  of  unbelief  which  so  hides  and 
darkens  the  face  of  the  Deity.  Let  us  in- 
sist on  his  claims  to  your  affection — and 
whether  in  the  shape  of  gratitude,  or  in  the 
shape  of  esteem,  let  us  never  cease  to  aftirm, 
that  in  the  whole  of  that  wondrous  econo- 
my, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  reclaim  a 
sinful  world  unto  himself— he,  the  God  of 
love,  so  sets  himself  forth  in  characters  pf 
endearment,  that  nought  but  faith,  aad 
nought  but  understandmg,  are  wanting,  or 
your  part,  to  call  forth  the  love  of  youi 
hearts  back  again. 

And  here  let  me  advert  to  the  incredulity 
of  a  worldly  man ;  when  he  brings  his  own 
sound  and  secular  experience  to  Dear  upon 
the  high  doctrines  of  Christianity — when 
he  looks  on  regeneration  as  a  thing  impo9> 
sible — when  feeling  as  he  does,  the  obsti- 
nacies of  his  own  heart  on  the  side  of 
things  present,  and  casting  an  hitelligent 
eye,  much  exercised  perhaps  in  the  obser- 
vation of  human  life,  on  the  equal  obstina- 
cies of  all  who  are  around  him,  he  pro- 
nounces this  whole  matter  about  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  old  man,  and  the  resurrection 
of  a  new  nian  in  his  place,  to  be  in  down* 
ri^ht  opposition  to  all  that  is  known  and 
Witnessed  of  the  real  nature  of  humanity. 
We  think  that  we  have  seen  such  men, 
who,  firmly  trenched  in  their  own  vigorous 
and  homebred  sagacity,  and  shrewdly  re- 
gardful of  all  that  passes  before  them 
through  the  week,  ana  upon  the  scenes  of 
ordinary  business,  look  on  that  transition 
of  the  heart  by  which  it  gradually  dies 
unto  time,  and  awakens  in  all  the  life  of  a 
new-felt  and  ever-growing  desire  towards 
God,  as  a  mere  Sabbath  speculation ;  and 
who  thus,  with  all  their  attention  engrussed 
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upon  the  concerns  of  earthliness,  continue 
unmoved,  \o  the  end  of  their  days,  amongst 
the  feelings,  and  the  appetites,  ana  the  pur- 
suits of  earthliness.  If  the  thought  of  death, 
and  another  state  of  being  after  it,  comes 
across  them  at  all,  it  is  not  with  a  change 
80  radical  as  that  of  being  born  again,  that 
they  ever  connect  the  idea  of  preparation. 
They  have  some  vague  conception  of  its 
being  quite  enough  that  they  acquit  them- 
selves in  some  decent  and  tolerable  way 
of  their  relative  obligations ;  and  that,  upon 
the  strength  of  some  such  social  and  do- 
mestic moralities  as  are  often  realized  by 
him  in  whose  heart  the  love  of  God  has 
never  entered,  they  will  be  transplanted  in 
safety  from  this  world,  where  God  is  the 
Being  with  whom  it  may  almost  be  said, 
that  they  have  had  nothing  to  do,  to  that 
world  where  God  is  the  Being  with  whom 
they  will  have  mainly  and  immediately  to 
do  throughout  all  eteniity.  They  admit  all 
that  is  said  of  the  utter  vanity  of  time,  when 
taken  up  with  as  a  resting  place.  But  they 
resist  every  application  made  upon  the 
Heart  of  man,  with  the  view  of  so  shifting 
its  tendencies,  that  it  shall  not  henceforth 
find  in  the  interests  of  time,  all  its  rest  and 
all  its*  refreshment.  They,  in  fact,  regard 
sixh  an  attempt  as  an  enterprise  that  is  al- 
together aerial — and  with  a  tone  of  secular 
wisdom,  caught  from  the  familiarities  of 
every-day  experience,  do  they  see  a  vision- 
ary character  in  all  that  is  said  of  setting 
our  affections  on  the  things  that  are  above ; 
and  of  waliting  by  faith ;  and  of  keeping 
our  hearts  in  such  a  love  of  God  as  shall 
shut  out  from  them  the  love  of  the  world ; 
and  of  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh ; 
and  of  so  renouncing  earthly  things  as  to 
have  our  conversation  in  heaven. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  worthy  of  being  re- 
marked of  those  men  who  thus  disrelish 
spiritual  Christianity,  and,  in  fact,  deem  it 
an  impracticable  acquirement,  how  much 
of  a  piece  their  incredulity  about  the  de- 
mands of  Christianity,  and  their  incredulity 
about  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  are  with 
one  another.  No  wonder  that  they  feel  the 
work  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  beyond 
their  strength,  so  long  as  they  hold  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  beneath 
their  attention.  Neifhei'they  nor  any  one 
else  can  dispossess  the  heart  of  an  old  af- 
fection, but  by  the  impulsive  power  of  a  new 
one— and,  if  that  new  aflbction  be  the  love 
of  God,  neither  they  nor  any  one  else  can 
be  made  to  entertain  it,  but  on  such  a  re- 
presentation of  the  Deity,  as  shall  draw  the 
heart  of  the  sinner  towards  him.  Now 
it  is  just  their  unbelief  which  screens 
from  the  discernment  of  their  minds  this 
representation.  They  do  not  see  the  love 
of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world. 
They  do  not  sec  the  expression  of  his  ten- 
i^rness  to  men,  in  sparing  him  not,  but 


giving  him  up  unto  the  death  for  us  all.  The]f 
do  not  see  the  sujjiciency  of  the  atonement 
or  of  the  sufferings  that  were  endured  by 
him  who  bore  the  burden  that  sinners 
should  have  borne.  They  do  not  see  the 
blended  holiness  and  compassion  of  the 
Godhead,  in  that  he  paased  by  the  trans- 
gressions of  his  creatures,  yet  could  not 
pass  them  by  without  an  expiation.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  them,  how  a  man  should  pass 
to  the  state  of  godliness  from  a  state  of  na- 
ture— but  had  they  only  a  t)elieving  viei» 
of  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  this  would  re 
solve  for  them  the  whole  mystery  of  ^odli 
ness.  As  it  is,  they  cannot  get  quit  of 
their  old  affections,  because  they  are  ou 
of  sight,  from  all  those  truths  which  have 
influence  to  raise  a  new  one.  They  aie  like 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Kgypt, 
when  required  to  make  bricks  without  straw 
— they  cannot  love  God,  while  they  want 
the  only  food  which  can  aliment  this  aflcction 
in  a  sinner's  bosom — and  however  great 
their  errors  may  be  both  in  resisting  the  de- 
mands of  the  Gospel  as  impracticable,  and 
in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
inadmissible,  yet  there  is  not  a  spiniual 
man  (and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  him  who 
is  spiritual  to  judge  all  men)  who  will  not 
perceive  that  there  is  a  consistency  in  these 
errors. 

But  if  there  be  a  consistency  in  the  errors, 
in  like  manner  is  there  a  consistency  in  the 
truths  which  are  opposite  to  them.  The 
man  who  believes  in  the  peculiar  doctrines, 
will  readily  bow  to  the  peculiar  demands 
of  Christianity.  "When  he  is  told  to  love 
God  supremely,  this  may  startle  another, 
but  it  will  not  startle  him  to  whom  God  has 
been  revealed  in  peace,  and  in  pardon,  and 
in  all  the  freeness  of  an  offered  reconcilia- 
tion. When  told  to  shut  out  the  world  from 
his  heart,  this  may  be  impossible  with  him 
who  has  nothing  to  replace  it—but  not  im- 
possible with  him,  who  has  found  in  God 
a  sure  and  a  satisfying  portion.  When  told 
to  withdraw  his  affections  from  the  things 
that  are  beneath,  this  were  laying  an  order 
of  self-extinction  upon  the  man,  who  knows 
not  another  quarter  in  the  whole  sphere  ol 
his  contemplation,  to  which  he  could  trans- 
fer them— but  it  w^re  not  grievous  to  him 
whose  view  has  been  opened  up  to  the  love- 
liness and  glory  of  the  things  that  are 
above,  and  can  there  find,  for  every  feeling 
of  his  soul,  a  most  ample  and  delighted  oc- 
cupation. When  told  to  look,  not  to  the 
things  that  are  seen  and  temporal,  this  were 
blotting  out  the  light  of  all  that  is  visible 
from  the  prospect  of  him  in  whose  eye 
there  is  a  wall  of  partition  between  guilty 
nature  and  the  joys  of  eternity— but  he 
who  believes  that  Christ  hath  broken  down 
this  wall,  finds  a  gathering  radiance  upon 
his  soul,  as  he  lo6ks  onwards  in  faith  tc 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal 
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Tell  a  man  to  be  holy — and  how  can  he 
aompass  such  a  performunce,  when  his 
alone  fellowship  with  holiness  is  a  fellow- 
ship of  despair  1  It  is  the  atonement  of  the 
cross  reconciling  the  holiness  of  the  law- 

fiver  with  the  safety  of  the  offender,  that 
ath  opened  the  way  for  a  sanctifying  in- 
fluence into  the  sinner's  heart,  and  he  can 
take  a  kindred  impression  from  the  cha- 
racter of  God  now  brought  nigh,  and  now 
at  peace  with  him.  Separate  the  demand 
from  the  doctrine,  and  you  have  either  a 
system  of  righteousness  that  is  impractica- 
ble, or  a  barren  orthodoxy.  Bring  the  de- 
nand  and  the  doctrine  together — and  the 
-rue  disciple  of  Christ  is  able  to  do  the  one, 
through  the  other  strengthening  him.  The 
motive  is  adequate  to-  the  movement ;  and 
the  bidden  obedience  of  the  Gospel  is  not 
beyond  the  measure  of  his  strength,  just 
because  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  is  not 
beyond  the  measure  of  his  acceptance. 
The  shield  of  faith,  and  the  hope  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  girdle  of 
truth — ^these  are  the  armour  that  he  has  put 
on ;  and  with  these  the  battle  is  won,  and  the 
eminence  is  reached,  and  the  man  stands  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  a  new  field  and  a  new 
prospect.  The  effect  is  great,  but  the  cause 
18  equal  to  it — and  stupendous  as  this  moral 
resurrection  to  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
undoubtedly  is,  there  is  an  element  of 
strength  enough  to  give  it  Ijein^  and  con- 
tinuance in  the  principles  of  Christianity. 

The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  both  to  pacify 
the  sinner's  conscience,  and  to  purify  his 
heart;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  observe, 
that  what  mars  the  one  of  these  objects, 
mars  the  other  also.  The  best  way  of  cast- 
ing out  an  impure  aflection  is  to  admit  a 
pure  one ;  and  by  the  love  of  what  is  good, 
to  expel  the  love  of  what  is  evil.  Thus  it 
is,  that  the  freer  the  Gospel,  the  more  sanc- 
tifying is  the  Gospel;  and  the  more  it  is  re- 
ceived as  a  doctrine  of  grace,  the  more  will 
it  be  felt  as  a  doctrine  according  to  godli- 
ness. This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the 
Christian  life,  that  the  more  a  man  holds 
of  God  as  a  pensioner,  the  greater  is  the 
payment  of  service  that  he  renders  back 
again.  On  the  tenure  of  ^  Do  this  and  live," 
a  spirit  of  fearfulness  is  sure  to  enter ;  and 
the  jealousies  of  a  legal  bargain  chase  away 
all  confidence  from  the  intercourse  between 
God  and 'man ;  and  the  creature  striving  to 
be  square  and  even  with  his  Creator,  is,  in 
fact,  pursuing  all  the  while  his  own  selfish- 
ness instead  of  God's  glory ;  and  with  all 
the  conformities  which  he  labours  to  ac- 
aomplish,  the  soul  of  obedience  is  not  there,, 
the  mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
nor  indeed  under  such  an  economy  ever 
san  be.  It  is  only  when,  as  in  the  Gospel, 
ftcceptance  is  bestowed  as  a  present,  with- 
»ut  money  and  without  price,  that  the  se- 
•lurity  which  man  feels  in  God  is  placed 


beyond  the  reach  of  disturbance— or,  tha* 
he  can  repose  in  him,  as  one  friend  reposes 
in  another — or,  that  any  liberal  and  gene- 
rous understanding  can  be  established  be- 
twixt them — the  one  party  rejoicing  over 
the  other  to  do  him  good — the  other  find- 
ing that  the  truest  gladness  of  his  heart  lies 
in  the  impulse  of  a  gratitude,  by  which  it  is 
awakened  to  the  charms  of  a  new  moral 
existence.  Salvation  by  grace — salvation 
by  free  grace — salvation  not  of  works,  but 
according  to  the  mercy  of  God — salvation 
on  such  a  footing  is  not  more  indispensable 
to  the  deliverance  of  our  persons  from  the 
hand  of  justice,  than  it  is  to  the  deliverance 
of  our  hearts  from  the  chill  and  the  weight 
of  ungodliness.  Retain  a  single  shred  or 
fragment  of  legality  with  the  Gospel,  and 
you  raise  a  topic  of  distrust  between  man 
and  God.  You  take  away  from  the  power 
of  the  Gospel  to  melt  and  to  conciliate.  For 
this  purpose,  the  freer  it  is,  the  better  it  is 
That  very  peculiarity  which  so  many  dread 
as  the  germ  of  Antinomianism,  is,  in  fHCt, 
the  germ  of  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new  inclina- 
tion against  it.  Along  with  the  light  of  *h 
free  Gospel,  does  there  enter  the  love  of  the 
Gospel,  which  in  proportion  as  you  impair 
the  freeness,  you  are  sure  to  chase  away. 
And  never  does  the  sinner  find  within  him- 
self so  mighty  a  moral  transformation,  as 
when  under  the  belief  that  he  is  saved  by 
grace,  he  feels  constrained  thereby  to  offer 
his  heart  a  devoted  thing,  and  to  deny  un- 
godliness. 

To  do  any  work  in  the  best  manner,  you 
would  make  use  of  the  fittest  tools  for  it. 
And  we  trust,  that  what  has  been  said  may 
serve  in  some  degree,  for  the  practical 
guidance  of  those  who  would  like  to  reach 
the  great  moral  'achievement  of  our  text — 
but  feel  that  the  tendencies  and  desires  of 
Nature  are  too  strong  for  them.  We  know 
of  no  other  way  by  which  to  keep  the  love 
of  the  world  out  of  our  heart,  than  to  keep 
in  our  hearts  the  love  of  God — and  no  other 
way  by  which  to  keep  our  hearts  in  the 
love  of  God,  than  building  ourselves  up  on 
our  most  holy  faith.  1'hat  denial  of  the 
world  which  is  not  possible  to  him  that  dis- 
sents from  the  Gospel  testimony,  is  possible, 
even  as  all  things  are  possible  to  liim  that 
believeth.  To  try  this  without  faith,  is  to 
work  without  the  right  tool  or  the  right  in- 
stmiment.  But  faith  worketh  by  love ;  and 
the  way  of  expelling  from  the  heart  the 
love  that  transgresseth  the  law,  is  to  admit 
into  its  receptacles  the  love  which  fulfilleth 
the  law. 

Conceive  a  man  to  be  standing  on  the 
margin  of  this  green  world ;  and  that,  when 
he  looked  towards  it,  he  saw  abundance 
smiling  upon  every  field,  and  all  the  bless- 
ings which  earth  can  afford,  scattered  in 
profusion  throughout  every  family,  and  the 
light  of  the  sun  sweetly  resting  upon  all  the 
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pleasant  habitatioos,  and  the  joys  d(  human 
companionship  brightening  many  a  happy 
circle  of  society — conceive  this  to  be  the 
general  character  of  the  scene  upon  one 
■ide  of  his  contemplation ;  and  that  on  the 
other,  beyond  the  verge  of  the  goodly 
planet  on  which  he  was  situated,  he  could 
descry  nothing  but  a  dark  and  falhopiless 
unknown.  ThinW  you  that  he  would  bid  a 
voluntary  adieu  to  all  the  brightness  and 
all  the  beauty  that  were  before  him  upon 
earth,  and  commit  himself  to  the  frightful 
solitude  away  from  it.  Would  he  leave,  its 
peopled  dwelling  places,  and  become  a  soli- 
tary  wanderer  through  the  fields  of  non- 
entity ?  If  space  offered  him  nothing  but  a 
wilderness,  would  he  for  it  abandon  the 
homebred  scenes  of  life  and  of  cheerfulness 
that  lay  so  ne^r,  and  exerted  such  a  power 
of  urgency  to  detain  him  ?  \Vould  not  he 
cling  to  the  regions  of  sense,  and  of  life,  and 
of  society  ? — and  'shrinking  away  from  the 
desolation  that  was  beyond  it,  wpuld  not  he 
be  glad  to  keep  his  firm  footing  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  this  world,  and  to  take  shelter  under 
the  silver  canopy  that  was  stretched  over  it  ? 
But  if,  during  the  time  of  his  contempla- 
tion, some  happy  island  t)f  the  blest  had 
floated  by;  and  tliere  had  burst  upon  his 
senses  the  light  of  its  surpassing  glories,  and 


its  sounds  of  sweeter  melody ;  and  be  cleait^ 
saw,  that  ther?^  a  purer  beauty  rested  upon 
every  fiel4»  .ana  a  more  heart-felt  joy  ^reiM 
itself,  among  all  the  families ;  an4  he  cpaU 
discern  there  a  peace,  and  a  piety,  and  a 
beeeyolenoe,  which  put  a  moral  gladnese 
into  every  bosomj  and  united  the  whole  so- 
ciety in  one-  rejoicing  sympathy  with  each 
other,  and  with,  the  beneficent  Father  of 
them'all. — Could  he  further  ^e,  that  ,paiii 
and  mortality  >vere  there  unknown ;  and 
above  all,  that  signals  oX  welcome  wete 
hung  out,  and  an  avenuq.of  communication 
was  made  for  him — perceive  you  not,  that 
what  was  before  the  wilderness,  would  be- 
come the  land  of  invitation  ;  and  that  now 
the  world  would  be.  Xl^.  wilderness  ?  What 
unpeopi6d  space  could  not  do,  can  he  done 
by  space  teemiog  withbeatifip  scenes,  and 
be^Ltific  society.  .  And  let  tlie  existing  ten- 
dencies of  the  heart  be  what  they  n^ay  to 
the  scene  that  is  near  and  visible  around  us, 
still  if  another  stood  revealed  to  the  pros- 
pect of  man,  either  through  the  channel  of 
faith,  or  through  the  channel  of  his  senses-^ 
then,  without  violence  done  to  the  conati- 
tution  of  his  moral  nature,  may  he  die  unto 
the  pre^nt  world,  and  live  to  the  .lovelier 
world  that  stands  in  r  the  distance  away 
from  it 


SERMON  III. 


The  sure  Warrant  of  a  Belieoer*s  Hope* 

*  For  if,  when  we  were  enemiei  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  die  death  bf  his  Son :  much  more, 

reconoilcrd,  we  ehall  he  saved  by  his  life/'—ltoMam  v.  10. 


St.  Paul,  who,  by  the  way,  is  by  far  the 
most  argumentative  of  all  the  Apostles — 
and  who,  from  being  the  most  successful  of 
them  all,  proves  that  argument  is  both  « 
legitimate  and  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
work  of  making  Christians,  sometimes  un- 
dertakes to  reason  upon  one  set  of  premises, 
and  then  to  demonstrate  how  much  more 
valid  and  irresistible  is  the  conclusion  which 
he  tries  to  establish,  when  he  is  in  actual 
possession  of  another  and  more  favourable 
pet  of  premises.  In  this  way  a  great  ^di- 
tional  strength  is  made  to  accrue  to  his  ar^ 
gument — and  the  how  much  more  with 
which  he  finishes  causes  it  t:  come  with 
greater  power  and  assurance  upon  his  rea- 
ders— and  it  is  this  which  gives  him  the 
advantage  of  what  is  well  known,  both  in 
law  and  in  logic,  under  the  phrase  of  ctr^- 
mentum  aforttore,  or,  an  argument  which 
nffirms  a  thing  to  be  true  in  adverse  and 
unpromising  circumstances,  and  therefore 
fjir  more  worthy  of  being  held  true  in  like- 
lier circumstances.    It  is  quite  a  familiar 


mode  of  reasoning  in  common  discourse. 
If  a  neighbour  be  tound  to  sympathise  with 
the  distresses  of  an  unfortunate  family,  how 
much  more,  when  that  neighbour  is  a  re- 
lative? If  1  obtained  an  offer  of  friendship 
from  a  man  in  difficulties,  how  much  mors 
may  1  count  upon  it  should  he  now  be 
translated  into  a  state  of  sufficiency  and 
ease?  If,  in  the  ve./  heat  of  our  quarrel, 
and  under  the  discouragement  of  ail  my  pro- 
yoking  insolence  towards  him,  my  enemy 
forbear  the  vengeance  which  he  had  the 
power  to  inflict,  how  much  more,  should 
the  quarrel  be.  made  up,  and  I'have  been 
long  in  terms  of  reconciliation  with  him, 
may  I  feel  myself  secure  from  the  effects 
of  his  indignation  ?  Such  also  is  the  argu- 
ment of  my  text.  There  is  one  state  of  mat- 
ters  in  which  God  sets  forth  a  demonstra- 
tion of  friendship  to  the  world,  and  this  ia 
compared  with  the  present  and  actual  state 
of  matters,  more  favourable  than  the  former, 
and  from  which,  therefore,  the  friendship 
of  God  may  be  still  more  surely  ipferreOi 
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ind  still  more  firmly  confided  in.  But  it 
will  be  further  seen,  that  in  this  short  sen- 
tence of  the  Apostle,  there  lies  a  compound 
argument  which  admits  of  being  separated 
into  distinct  parts.  There  is  a  reference 
made  to  a  two-fold  state  of  matters,  which, 
by  being  resolved  into  its  two  particulars, 
brings  out  two  accessions  of  strength  to  the 
conclusion  of  our  Apostle,  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  He,  in  fact,  holds 
forth  a  double  claim  upon  our  understand- 
ing, and  we  propose  to  view  successively 
the  two  particulars  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

There  is  first,  then,  a  comparison  maae^ 
between  one  state  of  matters,  and  another 
state  of  matters  which  obtain  in  oifr  earth — 
and  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  comparison 
made  between  one  state  of  matters,  and 
another  state  of  matters  which  obtain  in 
heaven — and  from  each  of  these  there  may 
be  educed  an  argument^for  strengthening 
the  assurance  of  every  Christian,  in  that 
ffalvation  which  the  Gospel  has  made  known 
to  us. 

Let  us  first  look,  then,  to  the  two  states 
upon  earth — and  this  may  be  done  either 
with  a  reference  to  this  world*s  history,  or 
it  may  be  do.ne  with  a  reference  to  the  per- 
sonal history  of  every  one-man  who  is  now 
a  believer. 

Tliat  pnint  of  time  in  the  series  of  ge- 
neral history  at  which  reconciliation  was 
made,  was  when  our  Saviour  said  that  it  is 
finished,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  God  may 
be  said  to  have  then  become  reconciled  to 
the  world,  In  as  far  as  he  was  ready  to  eriter 
into  agreement  with  all  who  drew  nigh  in 
the  name  of  this  great  propitiation.  Now 
think  of  the  state  of  matters  upon  earth, 
previous  to  the  time  when  reconciliation  in 
this  view  was  entered  upon.  Think  of  the 
strength  of  that  moving  principle  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Deity,  which  so  inclined  him 
towards  a  world  then  lying  in  the  depths  of 
ungodliness — and  from  one  end  to  another 
of  It,  lifting  the  cry  of  rebellion  against  him. 
There  was  no  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
world  towards  God — no  returning  sense  of 
allegiance  towards  him  from  whom  they 
had  revolted  so  deeply-^no  abatement  of 
that  profligacy  which  so  rioted  at  large  over 
a  wide  scene  of  lawless,  and  thankless,  and 
careless  abandonment — oo  mitigation  of  that 
foul  and  audacious  insolence  by  which  the 
throne  of  heaven  was  assailed ;  and  a  spec- 
tacle so  full  of  offence  to  the  unfallen  was 
held  forth,  of  a  whole  province  in  arms 
against  the  lawful  Monarch  of  creation, 
jfad  the  world  thrown  down  iU  weapons 
of  disobedience— had  a  contrite  and  relent- 
ing spirit  gone  previously  forth  among  its 
genera tion&— had  the  light  which  even  then 
riimmered  in  the  veriest  wilds  of  Pagan- 
ism, just  up  to  the  strength  and  degree  of 
ts  influence,  told  aright  on  the  moral 
lensibilitics  of  the  deluded  and  licentious 


worshippers — ^had  they,  whose  consdenc* 
was  a  law  unto  themselves,  just  acted  and 
followed  on  as  they  might  under  the  guid* 
ance.of  its  compunctious  visitations — had 
there  been  any  thing  like  the  forth -going 
of  a  general  desire,  however  faint.  V)wards 
tl^at  unknown  I^eing,  the  sense  and  impres- 
sion of  whom  were  never  wholly  oblite- 
rated—then it  might  have  been  less  decisive 
of  dod's  wiil  for  reconciliation,  that  he  gave 
way  to  these  returning  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  his  alienated  creatures,  and 
reared  a  pathway  of  communication  by 
which  sinners  *may  draw  nigh  unto  Goo. 
But  for  God  to  have  done  this  very  thing, 
when  these  sinners  were  persisting  in  tl^ 
full  spirit  and  determination  of  their  unholy 
warfare — for  him  to  have  done  so,  when  in- 
stead of  any  returning  loyalty  rising  up  to 
hipi  like  the  incense  of  a*  sweet-smelling 
savour,  the  exhalations  of  idolatry  and  vice 
blackened  the  whole  canopy  of  heaven, 
and  ascended  in  a  smoke  of  abomination 
before  him — for  him  to  have  done  so  at  the 
very  time  that  all  flesh  had  corrupted  its 
ways,  and  when  either  with  or  without  the 
law  of  revelation,  God  saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  hi? 
heart  was  only  evil  continually — in  these 
circumstances  of  deep  and  unalleviated  pro- 
vocation, and  when  God  may  have  eased 
him  of  his  adversaries,  by  sweeping  the 
whole  of  this  moral  nuisance  away  from 
the  face  of  the  universe  which  it  deformed — 
for  such  a  time  to  have  been  a  time  of  love, 
when  majesty  seemed  to  call  for  some  so- 
lemn vindication,  but  mexcy  could  not  let 
uft  goy-surely,  if  through  such  e  barrier  be- 
tween God  and  the  guilty,  he,  in  the  long- 
ings of  his  desire  after  them,  forced  a  path- 
way of  reconciliation,  he  never  will  turn 
himself  away  from  any,  who,  cheered  for- 
ward by  his  own  intreaties,  are  walking 
upon  that  path.  But  if,  when  enemies,  he 
himself  found  out  an  approach  by  which 
he  might  beckon  them  to  enter  into  peace 
with  him,  how  much  more  when  they  arc 
so  approaching,  will  he  meet  them  with  the 
li^ht  of  his  countenance,  and  bless  them 
with  the  joys  of  his  salvation. 

But  this  argument  may  be  looked  to  in 
another  way.  Instead  of  fixing  our  regards 
upon  that  point  in  the  general  history  of  the* 
world,  when  the  avenue  was  struck  out  be- 
tween our  species  and  their  offended  Law- 
giver; and  through  the  rent  vail  of  a  Sa- 
viour's flesh,  a  free  and  consecrated  way  of 
access  was  opened  for  the  guiltiest  of  them 
all— let  a  believer  iji  Chrj^i  fix  his  regards 
upon  that  passage  in  his  own  personal  his- 
tory at  which  he  was  drawn  in  \yi9  desires 
and  in  his  confidence  to  this  great  Mediator, 
and  entered  upon  the  grace  wherein  he  now 
stands,  and  gave  up  his  evil  heart  of  unbe- 
lief, and  ms^e  his  transition  out  of  dark 
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riess  to  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel. 
Let  him  compare  what  lie  was,  when  an 
.ahen  from  God,  through  wicked  works  of 
his  own,  with  what  he  is  when  a  humble 
but  confiding  expectant  of  God's  mercy 
through  the  righteousness  of  another.  Who 
translated  him  into  the  condition  which  he 
now  occupies  ?  Who  put  into  his  heart  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  awakened  him 
from  the  dormancy  and  unconcern  of  na- 
ture ?  Who  stirred  up  that  restless  but  salu- 
tary alarm  which  at  length  issued  in  the 
secure  feeling  of  reconciliation  ?  There  was 
a  time  of  his  past  life  when  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  salvation  was  an  offence  to  him, 
when  its  preaching  was  foolishness  to  his 
ears ;  wlien  its  phraseology  tired  and  dis- 
gusted him;  when,  in  light  and  lawless 
companionship,  he  put  the  warnings  of  reli- 
gious counsel,  an4  the  urgency  of  menacing 
sermons  away  from  his  bosom — a  time  when 
the  world  was  his  all,  and  when  he  was 
wjiolly  given  over  to  the  idolatry  of  its 
pursuits,  and  pleasures,  and  projects  of  ag- 
grandizement— a  time  when  his  heart  was 
unvisiied  with  any  permanent  seriousness 
about  God,  of  whom  his  conscience  some- 
times reminded  him,  but  wliom  he  soon 
dismissed  from  his  earnest  contemplation — 
a  time  when  he  may  have  occasionally 
heard  of  a  judgment,  but  without  one  prac- 
tical movement  of  his  soul  towards  the  task 
of  preparatioii — a  time  when  the  overtures 
of  peace  met  him  on  his  'Way,  but  which 
he,  in  the  impetuous  prosecution  of  his  own 
objects,  utterly  disregarded — a  time  when 
death  plied  him  with  its  ever-rccuwing  me- 
mentoes, but  which  he,  overlooking  the 
short  and  summary  aritljmetic  of  the  few 
little  years  that  lay  between  him  and  the 
last  messcnn^er,  placed  so  far  on  the  back- 
ground of  his  anticipation,  that  this  earth, 
this  passing  and  perishable  earth,  formed 
the  scene  of  all  his  scUcitudes.  Is  there 
none  here  present  who  remembers  such  a 
time  of  his  by-gone  history,  and  with  such 
a  character  of  alienation  from  God  and  from 
his  Christ,  as  I  have  now  given  to  it?  And 
who,  I  ask,  recalled  him  from  this  aliena- 
tion? By  whose  guidance  was  he  con- 
ducted to  that  demonstration  either  of  the 
press  or  of  the  pulpit,  which  awakened  him? 
.  Who  sent  that  afflictive  visitation  to  his 
door,  which  weaned  his  spirit  from  the 
world,  and  wooed  it  to  the  deathless  frlend- 
thips,  and  the  ever-during  felicities  of  hea- 
ven ?  Who  made  known  to  him  the  extent 
of  his  guilt,  with  the  overpassing  extent  of 
the  redemption  that  is  provided  for  it  ?  It 
was  not  he  himsdf  who  originated  the  pro- 
cess of  his  own  salvation.  God  may  have 
hbandoned  him  to  his  own  courses;  and 
said  of  him  as  he  has  done  of  many  others, 
« I  will  let  him  alone,  since  he  will  have  it 
80  f  and  given  him  up  to  that  judicial  blind 
nbss,  under  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  I 


world  are  now  sleeping  in  profouhdest  leth 
argy;  and  withheld  aiiogether  that  light  iA 
the  spirit  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
extinguish.  But  if,  instead  of  all  this,  God 
kept  by  him  in  the  midst  of  his  thankless 
provocations — and  while  he  was  yet  a  re- 
gardless enemy,  made  his  designs  of  grace 
to  bear  upon  him — and  throughout  all  the 
mazes  of  his  chequered  history,  conducted 
him  to  the  knowledge  of  himself  as  a  recon- 
ciling God — and  so  softened  his  heart  with 
family  bereavements,  or  so  lore  it  from  all 
its  worldly  dependencies  by  tlie  disasters  of 
business,  or  so  shook  it  with  frightful  agi- 
tation by  the  terrors  of  the  law,  or  so  shone 
upon  it  with  the  light  of  his  free  Spirit,  as 
made  it  glad  to  escape  from  the  treachery 
of  nature's  joys  and  nature's  promises,  into 
a  relying  faith  on  the  offers  and  assurances 
of  the  Gospel — Why,  just  let  him  think  of 
the  time  when  God  did  so  much  for  him — 
and  then  think  of  the  impossibility  that  God 
will  recede  from  him  now,  or  that  he  ^vlll 
cease  from  the  prosecution  of  that  work  in 
circumstances  of  earne'st  and  desirous  con- 
currence on  the  part  of  the  brl  lever,  which  he 
himself  f^gun  in  the  circumstances  either 
of  his  torpid  unconcern,  or  of  his  active  and 
haughty  defiance.  The  God  who  moved 
towards  him  in  his  days  of  forget  fulness, 
will  not  move  away  from  him  in  his  days 
of  hourly  and  habitual  nmenibrance — and 
he  who  intercepted  him  in  his  career  of  re- 
bellion, will  not  withdraw  from  him  in  his 
career  of  new  obedience — and  Ije  who  first 
knocked  at  the  door  of  his  ronsrience,  and 
that  too  in  a  prayerless,  and  thankless,  and 
regardless  season  of  his  history,  will  not, 
now  that  he  prays  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  now  that  his  heart  is  set  upon  salva- 
tion, and  now  that  the  doctrine  of  grace 
forms  all  his  joy  and  all  his  dependence; 
he  who  thus  found  him  out  a  distant  and 
exiled  rebel,  will  not  abandon  him  now  that 
his  fellowfhip  is  with  the  Father,  and  with 
the  Son.  It  is  thus  that  the  believer  may 
shield  his  misgiving  heart  from  all  its  des- 
pondencies. It  is  thus  that  the  argument  of 
the  text  goes  to  fortify  his  faith,  and  to  per- 
fect that  which  is  lacking  in  it.  It  is  thus 
that  the  how  much  more  of  the  Apostles 
should  cause  him  to  abound  more  and  more 
in  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  believing— and. 
should  encourage  every  man  who  has  laid 
hold  on  the  hope  set  before  us,  to  steady 
and  confirm  his  hold  .still  more  tenaciously 
than  before,  so  as  to  keep  it  fast  and  8ur« 
even  unto  the  end. 

With  a  man  who  knows  hfmself  to  be  a 
believer,  this  argument  is  quite  irresistible, 
and  it  will  go  to  establish  his  faith,  and  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  settle  it,  and  to  make 
it  perfect.  But  it  is  possible  for  a  man  really 
to  believe,  and  yet  to  be  in  ignorance  for  a 
time  whether  he  does  so  or  not — and  it  i« 
possible  for  a  man  to  be  in  earnest  about 
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his  soul,  and  yet  not  to  have  received  that 
truth  which  is  unto  salvation — and  it  is  pos- 
isible  for  him  to  be  actuated  by  a  strong 
general  desire  to  be  right,  and  yet  to  be 
walking  among  the  elements  of  uncertain- 
ty— and  it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  looking 
to  that  quarter  whence  the  truths  of  the 
Gospel  are  offered  to  his  contemplation,  and 
yet  not  to  have  attained  the  distinct  or  satis- 
fying perception  of  them— thoroughly  en- 
gaged in  the  prosecution  of  his  peace  with 
G<kI,  determinedly  bent  on  this  object  as  the 
highest  interest  he  can  possibly  aspire  after, 
labouring  after  a  settlement,  and,  under  all 
the  agonies  of  a  fierce  internal  war,  seeking, 
and  toiling,  and  praying  for  his  deliverance. 
It  is  at  the  point  of  time  when  faith  en- 
ters the  heart,  that  reconciliation  is  entered 
upon — nor  can  we  say  of  this  man,  that  he 
is  yet  a  believer,  or,  that  he  has  passed  from 
the  condition  of  an  enemy  to  that  of  a  friend. 
And  yet  upon  him  the  argument  of  the  text 
should  not  be  without  its  efficacy.    It  is 
such  an  argument  as  may  be  employed  not 
merely  to  confirm  the  faith  which  already 
exists,  but  to  help  on  to  its  formation  that 
faith  which  is  struggling  for  an  establish- 
ment in  the  heart  of  an  inquirer.    It  falls, 
no  doubt,  with  fullest  and  most  satisfying 
light  upon   the  heart  of  a  conscious  be- 
liever— and  yet  may  it  be  addressed,  and 
with  pertinency  too,  to  men  under  their  first 
and  earliest  visitations  of  seriousness.    For 
give  me  an  acquaintance  of  whom  T  know 
nothing  more  than  that  his  face  is  towards 
Zion — give  me  one  arrested  by  a  sense  of 
guilt  and  of  danger,  and  merely  groping 
his  way  to  a  place  of  enlargement — give 
me  a  soul  not  in  peace,  but  m  perplexity, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  those  initial  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  awakened  sinner,  ere 
Christ  shall  give  him  light — give  me  a  la- 
bouring and  heavy  laden  sinner,  haunted 
by  the  reflection,  as  if  by  an  arrow  sticking 
fast,  that  the  mighty  question  of  his  eter- 
nity is  yet  unresolved.    There  are  many  I 
fear  amongst  you  to  whom  this  tremendous 
uncertainly  gives  no  concern — ^but  give  me 
one  who  has  newly  taken  it  up,  and  who, 
in  the  minglings  of  doubt  and  despondency^ 
has  not  found  his  way  to  any  consolation — 
and  even  with  him  may  it  be  found,  that 
the  same  reason  which  strengthens  the  hope 
of  an  advanced  Christian,  may  well  inspire 
the  hope  of  him  who  has  still  his  Christian- 
ity to  find,  and  thus  cast  a  cheering  and  a 
comforting  influence  on  the  very  infancy  of 
his  progress.    For  if  it  was  in  behalf  of  a 
careless  world  that  the  costly  apparatus  of 
redemption  was  reared — if  it  was  in  the 
lull  front  and  audacity  of  their  most  deter- 
mined rebellion,  that  God  laid  the  plan  of 
reconciliatiDn — if  it  was  for  the  sake  of  men 
sunk  in  the  very  depths  of  ungodliness,  that 
he  constructed  his  overtures  of  peace,  and 
■ent  forth  his  Son  with  them  amongst  our 
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loathsome  and  polluted  dwelling  places — i* 
to  get  at  his  straved  children,  he  had  thui 
to  find  his  way  through  all  those  elements 
of  impiety  and  ungodliness,  which  are  most 
abhorrent  to  the  sanctity  of  his  nature,  think 
you,  my  brethren,  think  you  that  the  God 
who  made  such  an  advancing  movement 
tov/ards  the  men  wliose  faces  were  utterly 
away  from  him— is  this  a  God  who  will 
turn  his  own  face  away  from  the  man  who 
is  moving  towards  God,  and  earnestly  seek- 
ing after  him,  if  haply  he  may  find  him? 

This  argument  obtains  great  additional 
force,  when  we  look  to  the  slate  of  matters 
in  heaven  at  the  time  that  we  upon  earth 
were  enemies,  and  compare  it  with  the  state 
of  niatters  in  heaven,  now  that  we  are  ac- 
tually reconciled,  or  are  beginning  to  enter- 
tain the  oflTers  of  reconciliation.    Before  the 
work  of  our  redemption,  Jesus  Christ  was 
in  primeval  glory — and  though  a  place  of 
mystery  tq  us,  it  was  a  place  of  secure  and 
ineflfable  enjoyment — insomuch,  that    the 
fondest  prayer  he  could  utter  in  the  depths 
of  his  humiliation,  was  to  be  taken  back 
again  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  there  to  be 
restored  to  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
him  before  the  world  was.   It  was  from  the 
heights  of  celestial  security  and  blessedness 
that  he  looked  with  an  eye  of  pity  on  our 
sinful  habitation — it  was  from  a  scene  where 
beings  of  a  holy  nature  surrounded  him, 
and  the  full  homage  of  the  Divinity  was 
rendered  to  him,  ai^  in  the  ecstacies  of  his 
fellowship  with  God  the  Father,  all  was 
peace,  and  purity,  and  excellence — it  was 
from  this  that  he  took  his  voluntary  depar- 
ture, and  went  out  on  his  errand  to  seek 
and  to  save  us.    And  it  was  not  the  parade 
of  an  unreal  suffering  that  he  had  to  en- 
counter; but  a  deep  and  a  dreadful  endur- 
ance— it  was  not  a  trimnphant  promenade 
through  this  lower  world,  made  easy  over 
all  its  obstacles  by  the  energies  of  his  God- 
heaW ;  but  a  conflict  of  toil  and  of  strenuous- 
ness — it  was  not  an  egre?8  from  heaven  on 
a  journey  brightened  through  all  its  stages 
by  the  hope  of  a  smooth  and  gentle  return; 
but  it  was  such  an  exile  from  heaven  as 
made  his  ascent  and  his  readmittance  there 
the  fruit  of  a  hard  won  victory.    We  have 
nothing  but  the  facts  of  revelation  to  guide 
or  to  inform  us,  and  yet  from  these  we  most 
assuredly  gather,  that  the  Saviour,  in  step- 
ping down  from  the  elevation  of  his  past 
eternity,  Incurred  a  substantial  degradation 
— that  when  he  wrapped  himself  in  the  hu- 
manity of  our  nature,  he  put  on  the  whole 
of  its  infirmities  and  its  sorrows — that  for 
the  joy  which  he  renounced,  he  became 
acquainted   with   grief,  and  a  grief,  too, 
commensurate  to  the  whole  burden  of  our 
world's  atonement — that  the  hidings  of  his 
Father's  countenance  were  terrifying  to  his 
soul — and  when  the  offended  justice  of  the 
Godhead  was  laid  upon  his  person,  it  re 
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quired  the  whole  strength  of  the  Godhead 
to  sustain  it.  What  mean  the  agonie»of  the 
garden?  What  mean  the  bitter  cries  and 
complainings  of  abandonment  upon  the 
cross?  What  meaneth  the  prayer  that  the 
cup  might  pass  away  from  him,  and  the 
Struggle  of  a  lofty  resolution  with  the  ago- 
nies of  a  mighty  and  unknown  distress,  and 
the  evident  symptoms  of. a  great  and  toil- 
some achievement  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  this  undertaking,  and  angels 
looking  down  from  their  eminences,  as  on 
a  field  of  contest  where  a  great  Captain  had 
to  put  forth  the  travailing  of  his  strength, 
ana  to  spoil  principalities  and  powers,  and 
to  make  a  show  of  them  openly  f  Was  there 
nothing  in  all  this,  do  you  think,  but  the 
mockery  of  a  humiliation  that  was  never 
felt — the  mockery  of  a  pain  that  was  never 
suffered — the  mockery  of  a  battle  that  was 
never  fought?  No,  my  brethren,  be  assured 
that  there  was,  on  that  day,  a  real  vindica- 
tion of  God's  insulted  majesty.  On  that  day 
there  was  the  real  transference  of  an  aveng- 
ing hand,  from  the  heads  of  the  guilty  to  the 
head  of  the  innocent.  On  that  day  one  man 
died  for  the  people,  and  there  was  an  actual 
laying  on  of  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  It  was 
a  war  of  strength  and  of  suffering  in  highest 
possible  aggravation  because  the  war  of  ele- 
ments which  were  infinite.  The  wrath 
which  millions  should  have  borne,  was  all 
of  it  discharged.  Nor  do  we  estimate  aright 
what  we  owe  of  love  and  obligation  to  the 
Saviour,  till  we  believf ,  that  the  whole  of 
that  fury,  which  if  poured  out  upon  the 
world,  would  have  served  its  guilty  genera- 
tions through  eternity — that  all  of  it  was 
poured  into  the  cup  of  expiation. 

A  more  adequate  sense  of  this  might  not 
only  serve  to  awaken  the  gratitude  which 
■lumbers  within  us,  and  is  dead — it  might 
also,  through  the  aid  of  the  argument  in  my 
text,  awaken  and  assure  our  confidence.  If 
when  we  were  enemies,  Christ  ventured  on 
an  enterprise  so  painful — if,  when  loathsome 
outcasts  from  the  sacred  territory  of  hea- 
ven, he  leA  the  abode  of  his  Father,  and 
exchanged  love,  and  adoration,  and  con- 
genial felicity  among  angel^  for  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  men— if,  when  the  ago- 
nies of  the  coming  vengeance  were  still  be^ 
fore  him,  and  the  dark  and  dreary  vale  of 
suffering  had  yet  to  be  entered  upon,  and  he 
bad  to  pass  under  the  inflictions  of  that 
gword  which  the  eternal  God  awakened 
against  his  Fellow,  and  he  had  still  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  death  equivalent  in  the 
amount  of  its  soreness  to  the  devouring  £re, 
aiid  the  everlasting  burnings,  which  but  for 
him  believers  would  have  borne— i^  wheiv 
til  this  had  yet  to  be  travelled  through,  he 
nevertheless,  in  his  compassionate  longing 
for  the  souls  of  men,  went  forth  upon  the 
errand  of  winning  them  to  himself, — let  us 
iust  look  to  the  state  of  matters  in  heaven 


then,  and  compare  it  with  the  state  of  mat 
ters  now. 

Christ  has  there  ascended  on  the  winsi 
of  victory — ^and  he  is  now  sitting  at  GoA 
right  hand,  amid  all  the  purchased  triumphs 
of  his  obedience — and  the  toil,  and  the  con- 
flict, and  the  agony,  are  now  over— and 
from  that  throne  of  mediatorship  to  which 
he  has  been  exalted,  is  it  his  present  office 
to  welcome  the  approaches  of  all  who  come, 
and  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  And  is  it  possible,  we 
would  ask,  my  brethren,  is  it  possible  that 
he  who  died  to  atone,  now  that  he  lives, 
will  not  live  to  make  intercession  for  us? 
Can  the  love  for  men  which  bore  him 
through  a  mighty  and  a  painful  sacrifice 
not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  him  onwards 
in  peace  and  in  triumph  to  its  final  consum- 
niation?  Will  he  now  abandon  that  work 
which  his  own  hands  have  so  laboriously 
reared?— or  leave  the  cause  for  which  he 
has  already  sustaineii  the  M'eight  of  such  an 
endurance,  in  the  embryo  and  unfinished 
state  of  an  abortive  undertaking?  Will  he 
cast  away  from  him  the  spoils  of  that  vic- 
tory for  which  he  bled;  and  how  can  it  be 
imagined  for  a  moment,  but  by  such  dark 
and  misgiving  hearts  as  ours,  that  he  whose 
love  for  a  thankless  world  carried  him 
through  the  heat  and  the  severity  of  a  con- 
test that  is  now  ended,  will  ever,  with  the 
cold  and  forbidding  glance  of  an  altered 
coinitenance  spurn  an  inquiring  world  away 
from  him  ? 

The  death  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  when 
beheld  under  such  a  view,  is  tlie  firm  step- 
ping stone  to  confidence  in  a  risen  Saviour 
You  may  learn  from  it  that  his  desire  and 
your  salvation  are  most  thoroughly  at  one 
Of  his  good-will  to  have  you  into  heaven, 
he  has  given  the  strongest  pledge  and  de- 
monstration, by  consecrating,  with  his  own 
blood,  a  way  of  access,  through  wiiich  sin- 
ners may  draw  nigh.  And  now,  that  as  onr 
forerunner,  he  id  already  there — now  that 
he  has  gone  up  again  to  the  place  from 
which  he  arose— now  that  to  the  very  place 
which  he  left  to  die.  and  that,  that  the  bar- 
rier to  its  entrance  irom  onr  world  may  be 
moved  away,  he  has  ascended  alive  and  in 
glory,  without  ajiother  death  to  endure,  for 
deatti  has  no  more  tj?e  dominion  over  him — 
will  ever  he  do  any  thing  to  close  that  en- 
trance which  It  has  cost  him  so  much  to 
open?  Will  he  thus  throw  away  the  toil 
and  the  travail  of  his  own  soul,  and  reduce 
to  impotency  that  apparatus  of  reconcilia- 
tion which  he  himself  has  reared,  and  at  an 
expense,  too,  equal  to  the  penante  of  many 
millicms  through  eternity?  What  he  died  to 
b^in,  will  he  not  now  live  to  carry  for- 
ward; and  will  not  the  love  which  could 
(orce  a  way  tli rough  the  grave  to  its  ac- 
complish monts— now  that  it  h?is  reached 
the  summit  of  triumph  and  of  elevation 
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which  he  at  present  occupies,  burst  forth, 
and  around  the  ficdd  of  that  fiiighty  enter- 
prise, which  was  begun  in  deepest  siiffcrihg, 
and  will  end  in  full  and  finished  glqry? 

This  is  a  flood  argument  in  all  the  stafles 
of  a  man's  Christianity.  \yheiher,h^  has 
found|  or  is  only  seeking— ,^hether  }ie  be| 
m  a  state  of  faith,  or  in  a  state  qfinquiry-T- 
whether  a  believer  like  Paul  ana  n^f^ny,  of 
the  disciples  that  he  was  addressing,  or  atx 
earnest  and  convinced  sinner  gropmg  the 
way  of  deliverance,  and  labouring  to  be.  at 
rest,  there  may  be  made  to  emanate  ^ofn 
the  piesent  circumstances  of  our  Savioiir, 
and  the  position  that  he  now  occupies,  an 
argument  either  to  perpetuate  the  confi- 
dence where  it  is,  or  to  inspire  it  where  it 
is  not.  If,  when  an  enemy,  I  was  recbncilbed, 
and  that  too  by  his  death— if  he  Ifiid  down 
his  life  to  remove  an  obstacle  in  the  way  ojf 
my  salvation,  how  much  more,  now  that  he 
has  taken  it  up,  will  he  not  accomplish  that 
salvation  ?  It  is  just  fulfillinfl  his  own  desire. 
It  is  just  prospering  forwara  the  very  cai)^ 
that  his  heart  is  set  upon.  It  is  just  (bllow- 
ing  out  the  facilities  which  he  himself  has 
opened — and  marching  onward  in  glorious 
procession,  to  the  consummation  ojT  thpae 
triumphs,  for  which  he  had  to  struggle  his 
way  through  a  season  of  diificulties  that  are 
now  oyer.  It  is  thus  that  the  believer  rea- 
sons himself  into  a  steadier  assurance  than 
before — and  peace  may  be  made  to.^ow 
through  his  heart  like  a  mighty  river— and 
resting  on  the  foundation  of  Christ,  he 
comes  to  feel  himself  in  a  sure  and  wealthy 
place— and  the  flood-will  of  the  Saviour 
rises  into  an  undoubted  axiom— so  as  to 
chase  away  all  his  distrust,  and  cause  him 
to  delight  himself  greatly  in  the  riches  of 
his  present  grace,  and  in  the  brightening 
certainty  of  h is  coming  salvation. 

And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  onlv 
fitted  to  heighten  the  confidence  that  is  al- 
ready formS — but  alsj  to  originate  the  con- 
fidence that  needs  to  be  inspired.  It  places 
the  herald  of  salvation  on  a  secure  and  loAy 
vantage  ground.  It  seals  and  authenticates 
the  offer  with  which  he  is  intrusted— and 
with  which  he  may  go  round  among  the 
guiltiest  of  this  world's  population.  It  en- 
ables him  to  say,  that  for  guilt  even  in  the 
season  of  its  most  proud  and  onr^[>entant 
d^ance,  did  Christ  give  himself  up  unto 
the  deathr-and  that  to  guilt  ev^n,  in  this 
state  of  hardihood,  Christ  in  prosecution  of 
his  own  work  has  commissioned. him  to  go 
with  the  overtures  of  purchased  mercy — 
and  should  the  guilt  which  has  stood  ii;s 
ffround  against  the  threatenings  of  power, 
mel  soAened  and  arrested  by. pity's  prevent- 
inK  call,  may  the  preacher  of  forgiveness 
afiirm  in  his  Mastm''s  name,  that  he,  who 
for  the  chief  of  sinners^  bow^  himself  down 
onto  the  sacrifice,  will  not  now,  that  he  has 
ansen  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  stamp  a  nul- 


Ijty  upon  that  contest,  the  triumph  of  whicb 
Is  awaiting  him ;  but  the  bitterness  of  which 
has  passed  avyay.  He  will  not  turn  with 
indiaerence  and  distaste  from  that  very  fruil 
which  he  Uipiself  has  fought  for.  But  if  for 
gi^iit  inits.fuil  impenitency,  he  dyed  his 
garment^,  and  wac^ed  through  the  arena  of 
conte^tandof  blood— then  should  the  most 
al)an^oned  pf^  her  children  begin  a  contrite 
rooyement  .towards  him,  it  is  not  he  who 
wiii.ejther  break  the  prop  for  which  he 
feejs,  or  quench  liis  infant  aspiration.  He 
will  lopk  to  him  «^  the  travail  of  his  own 
SouL  and  in  him  he  will  be  satisfied. 
.  "Vve  know  not  what  the  measure  of  the 
sinfulness  is,  of  any  who  now  hear  us.  But 
we  knpw,  that  however  foul  his  depravity, 
and  however  deep  the  crimson  dye  of  his 
manifold  iniquities  may  be,  ilie  measure  of 
the  gospel  warrant  reaches  even  unto  hml. 
It  w^^  tp  make  an  inroad  on  the  territory 
of  Satan,  aiid  reclaim  froin  it  a  kingdom 
unto  hjn^self,  that  Christ  died — and  I  speak 
to  the  farthest  off  in  guilt  and  alienation 
amongst  you— -take  the  overture  of  peace 
thaj  is  how  brought  to  your  door,  and  you 
will  add  to  that  kingdom  which  he  came  to 
establish,  and  take  away  from  that  king- 
dom which,  he  came  to  destroy.  The  free- 
ness  Qf  this  Gospel  has  the  honour  of  him 
who.hveth  and  was  dead  for  its  guarantee. 
The  security  of  the  sinner  and  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour,  are  at  one.  And  with  the 
spiritj  of  a  monarch  who  had  to  fight  his 
way  to  the  dominion  which,  was  ri^lfully 
his  own,  will  he  hail  the  returning  alle- 
giance of  every  rebel,  as  a  new  accession  to 
his  triumphs,  as  another  trophy  to  the  might 
and  the  glory  of  his  great  undertaking. 

But,  amid  all  this  latitude  of  call  and  of 
invitation,  let  me  press  upon  you  that  alter- 
native character  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  I 
have  often  adverted.  I  have  tried  to  make 
known  to  you,  how  its  encouragements 
rise  the  one  above  the  other  to  him  who 
moves  towards  it.  But  it  has  its  correspond- 
ing terrors  and  severities,  which  also  rise 
the  one  above  the  other  to  him  who  moves 
away  from  it  If  the  transgressor  will  not 
be  repalled  by  the  invitation  which  I  have 
npw  made  known  to  him,  he  will  be  rivet- 
ted  thereby  into  deeper  and  more  hopeless 
cc^idemnation.  If  the  ofier  of  peace  be  not 
entertained  oy  him,  then,  in  the  very  pro- 
portion of  Its  largeness  and  generosity,  w  11 
tiie  provocation  be. of  his  insulting  treat- 
ment in  having  rejected  it.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  tHe  Son  of  man  there  cometh  a 
two-edged,  sword.  There  is  pardon  free  as 
the  light  of  heay^n  to  all  who  will.  There 
is  wrath,  accumulated  and  irretrievable 
wratlk  to  all  who  will  not.  "Kiss  the  Son, 
therefore,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way :  when  his  wrath  is  kindled 
but  a  little,  blessed  only  are  they  who  pu! 
their  trust  in  him." 
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quired  the  whole  strength  of  the  Godhead 
to  sustain  it.  Wh&^  mean  the  agonie»of  the 
garden?  ^hat  mean  the  bitter  cries  and 
complainings  of  abandonment  upon  the 
cross?  Wliat  meaneth  the  prayer  that  the 
cup  might  pass  away  from  him,  and  the 
struggle  of  a  lofty  resolution  with  the  ago- 
nies of  a  mighty  and  unknown  distress,  and 
the  evident  symptoms  of.  a  great  and  toil- 
some achievemeni  throughout  the  whole 
progress  of  this  undertaking,  and  angels 
looking  down  from  their  eminences,  as  on 
a  field  of  contest  where  a  great  Captain  had 
to  put  forth  the  travailing  of  his  strength, 
and  to  spoil  principalities  and  powers,  ana 
to  make  a  show  of  them  openly  ?  Was  there 
nothing  in  all  this,  do  you  think,  but  the 
mockery  of  a  humiliation  that  was  n,ever 
felt — the  mockery  of  a  pain  that  was  never 
suffered — the  mockery  of  a  battle  that  was 
never  fought?  No,  my  brethren,  be  assured 
that  there  was,  on  that  day,  a  real  vindica- 
tion of  God's  insulted  majesty.  On  that  day 
there  was  the  real  transference  of  an  aveng- 
ing hand,  from  the  heads  of  the  guilty  to  the 
head  of  the  innocent.  On  that  day  one  man 
died  for  the  people,  and  there  was  an  actual 
laying  on  of  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  It  was 
a  war  of  strength  and  of  suffering  in  highest 
possible  aggravation  because  the  war  of  ele- 
ments which  were  infinite.  The  wrath 
which  millions  should  have  borne,  was  all 
of  it  diijcharged.  Nor  do  we  estimate  aright 
what  we  owe  of  love  and  obligation  to  the 
Saviour,  till  we  believf,  that  4e  whole  of 
that  fury,  wliich  if  poured  out  upon  the 
world,  would  have  served  its  guilty  genera- 
tions through  eternity — that  all  of  it  was 
poured  into  the  cup  of  expiation. 

A  more  adequate  sense  of  this  might  not 
only  serve  to  awaken  the  gratitude  which 
slumbers  within  us,  and  is  dead — it  might 
also,  through  the  aid  of  the  argument  in  my 
text,  awaken  and  assure  our  confidence.  If 
when  we  were  enemies,  Christ  ventured  on 
an  enterprise  so  painful — ^if,  when  loathsome 
outcasts  from  the  sacred  territory  of  hea- 
ven, he  leA  the  abode  of  his  Father,  and 
exchanged  love,  and  adoration,  and  con- 
genial felicity  among  angels^  for  the  hatred 
and  persecution  of  mea-^f,  when  the  ago- 
nies of  the  coming  vengeance  were  still  be- 
fore him,  and  the  dark  and  dreary  vale  of, 
suffp.ring  had  yet  to  be  entered  upon,  and  he 
had  to  pass  under  the  inflictions  of  that 
sword  which  the  eternal  God  awakened 
against  his  Fellow,  and  he  had  still  to  give 
himself  up  to  a  death  equivalent  in  the 
amount  of  its  soreness  to  the  devouring  £re, 
aiid  the  everlasting  burnuigs,  which  but  ibr 
him  believers  would  have  borne— H  whei^ 
idl  this  had  yet  to  be  travelled  through,  he 
nevertheless,  in  his  compassionate  longing 
for  the  souls  of  men,  went  forth  upon  the 
errand  of  winning  them  to  himself, — let  us 

^t  look  to  the  state  of  matters  in  heaven  i 


then,  and  compare  it  with  the  state  of  mal 
ters  now. 

Christ  has  there  ascended  on  the  winn 
of  victory — and  he  is  now  sitting  at  Go<Pi 
riffht  hand,  amid  all  the  purchased  triumpbi 
of  his  obedience — and  the  toil,  and  the  con- 
fJict,  and  thjB  agony,  are  now  over— and 
from  that  throne  of  mediatorship  to  wliich 
he  has  been  exalted,  is  it  his  present  office 
to  welcome  the  approaches  of  all  w^ho  come, 
and  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all  who  put 
their  trust  in  him.  And  is  it  possible,  we 
would  ask,  my  brethren,  is  it  possible  that 
he  who  died  to  atone,  now  that  he  lives, 
win  not  live  to  make  intercession  for  us? 
Can  the  love  for  men  which  bore  him 
through  a  mighty  and  a  painful  sacrifice 
not  be  strong  enough  to  carry  him  onwards 
in  peace  and  in  triumph  to  its  final  consum- 
mation? Will  he  now  abandon  that  work 
which  his  own  hands  have  so  laboriously 
reared? — or  leave  the  cause  for  which  he 
has  already  sustained  the  weight  of  such  an 
endurance,  in  the  embryo  and  unfinished 
state  of  an  abortive  undertaking?  Will  he 
cast  away  from  him  the  spoils  of  that  vic- 
tory for  which  he  bled;  and  how  can  it  be 
imagined  for  a  moment,  but  by  such  dark 
and  misgiving  hearts  as  ours,  that  he  whose 
love  for  a  thankless  world  carried  him 
through  the  heat  and  the  severity  of  a  con- 
test that  is  now  ended,  will  ever,  with  the 
cold  and  forbidding  glance  of  an  altered 
countenance  spurn  an  inquiring  world  away 
from  him  ? 

The  death  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  when 
beheld  under  such  a  view,  is  tlie  firm  step- 
ping stone  to  confidence  in  a  risen  Saviour 
You  may  learn  from  it  that  his  desire  and 
your  salvation  are  most  thoroughly  at  one 
Of  his  good-will  to  have  you  into  heaven, 
he  has  given  the  strongest  pledge  and  de- 
monstration, by  consecrating,  with  his  ovni 
blood,  a  way  of  access,  through  wiiich  sin- 
ners may  draw  nigh.  And  now,  that  as  out 
forerunner,  he  ifi  already  there — now  thai 
he  has  gone  up  again  to  the  place  from 
which  he  arose— now  that  to  the  very  place 
which  he  left  to  die,  and  that,  that  the  bar- 
rier to  its  entrance  from  our  world  may  be 
moved  away,  he  has  ascended  alive  and  in 
glory,  without  another  death  to  endure,  for 
death  has  no  more  tfce  dominion  over  him — 
will  ever  he  do  any  thing  to  close  that  en- 
trance which  It  has  cost  him  so  much  to 
open?  Will  he  thus  throw  away  the  toil 
and  the  travail  of  his  own  soul,  and  reduce 
to  impotency  that  apparatus  of  rec(»ncilia- 
tion  which  he  himself  has  reare«l,  and  at  an 
expense,  too,  equal  to  the  penam  e  of  many 
millions  through  eternity?  What  he  died  xo 
begin,  will  he  not  now  live  to  carry  for- 
ward; and  will  not  the  love  which  could 
force  a  way  through  the  grave  to  its  ac- 
complishments—now that  it  has  reached 
the  summit  of  triumoh  and  of  dpvation 
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which  he  at  present  occupies,  burst  forth, 
and  arouud  the  field  of  that  pighty  enter- 
prise, which  was  begun  in  deepest  suffering, 
and  will  end  in  full  and  finished  glqry? 

This  is  a  good  argument  in  all  the  stages 
of  a  man's  (Christian it}^.  Whether,  he  has 
found,  or  is  only  seeking — whether  he  ^ 
in  a  state  of  faith,  or  In  a  state  oiinquiry-r- 
whether  a  believer  like  Paul  ana  n^^ny.  of 
the  disciples  that  he  was  addressing,  or  9tx 
earnest  and  convinced  sinner  gropmg  the, 
way  of  deliverance,  and  labouring  to  be  at 
rest,  there  may  be  made  to  emanate  froin 
the  piesent  circumstances  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  position  that  he  now  occupjes^  an 
argument  either  to  perpetuate  the  conQ- 
dence  where  it  is,  or  to  inspire  it  wher^  it 
is  not  If,  when  an  enemy,  I  wa^  reconciled, 
and  that  too  by  his  death — if  he  laid  down 
his  life  to  remove  an  obstacle  in. the  way  of 
my  salvation,  how  much  more,  now  that  he 
has  taken  it  up,  will  he  not  accomplish  that 
salvation  ?  It  is  just  fulfilling  his  own  desire. 
It  is  just  prospering  forward  the  very  cause 
thai  his  heart  is  set  upon.  It  is  just  (bllow- 
ing  out  the  facilities  which  he  himself  has 
opened— and  marching  onward  in  glorious 
procession,  to  the  consummation  ojT  those 
triumphs,  for  which  he  had  to  struggle  his 
way  through  a  season  of  difficulties  that  are 
now  over.  It  is  thus  that  the  believer  rea- 
sons himself  into  a  steadier  assurance  than 
before — and  peace  may  be  made  to  fiow 
through  his  heart  like  a  mighty  river— and 
resting  on  the  foundation  of  Cbrist,  he 
comes  to  feel  himself  in  a  sure  and  wealthy 
place — ^and  the  eood-will  of  the  Saviour 
rises  into  an  undoubted  axiom — so  as  to 
chase  away  all  his  distrust,  and  cause  him 
to  delight  himself  greatly  in  the  riches  of 
his  present  grace,  and  in  the  brighjlening 
certainty  of  his  coming  salvation. 

And  this  view  of  the  matter  is  not  ontv 
fitted  to  heighten  the  confidence  that  is  al- 
ready form^— but  als:)  to  originate  the  cqn- 
lidence  that  needs  to  be  inspired.  It  places 
the  herald  of  salvation  on  a  secure  and  lofty 
vantage  ground.  It  seals  and  authenticf^tes 
the  oSer  with  which  he  is  jotrusted-^and 
with  which  he  may  go  round  among  the 
guiltiest  of  this  world's  population.  I(  en- 
ables him  to  say,  that  for  guilt  even  in  the 
season  of  its  most  proud  and  unrepentant 
defiance,  did  Christ  give  himself  up  unto 
the  death-r-and  that  to  guilt  ev^n,  in  this 
itate  of  hardihood,  Christ  in  prosecution  of 
his  own  work  has  commissioned  him  to  go 
with  the  overtures  of  purchased  mercy — 
and  should  the  guilt  which  has  stood  it^ 
ground  against  the  threateuings  of  power, 
feel  soflened  and  arrested  by.phy's  prevent- 
ing call,  may  the  preacher  of  forgiveness 
affirm .  in  his  Master's  name,  that  he,  who 
for  the  chief  of  sinners,  bow^  himself  down 
onto  the  sacrifice,  will  not  now,  that  he  has 
ansen  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  stamp  a  nul- 


lity upon  that  contest,  the  triumph  of  whicb 
Is  awaiting  him ;  but  the  bitterness  of  which 
lias  passed  away.  He  will  not  turn  with 
Jndi^er^nc>e  an4  distaste  from  that  very  fruil 
which  he  Uiniself  has  fought  for.  But  if  for 
guilf  in.  its  .full  impenitency,  he  dyed  his 
garmentJ^  and  wac^ed  through  the  arena  of 
.contest  and. of  blood— then  should  the  most 
abandoned,  of  her  children  begin  a  contrite 
napyement.  towcjrds  him,  it  is  not  he  who 
wiij, either  break  the  prop  for  which  he 
feels,  or  quench  his  infant  aspiration.  He 
will  lojok  to  him  as'the  travail  of  his  own 
souL  and  in  him  he  will  be  satisfied. 

AJve  know  not  what  the  measure  of  the 
sinfulness  is^  of  ajjy  who  now  hear  us.  But 
w^  knpvv,  that  however  foul  hiis  dc  pravity, 
and  however  deep  the  crimson  dye  of  his 
manifold  iniquities  may  be,  the  measure  of 
the  gospel  warrant  reaches  even  unto  hmi. 
It  w^^  to  make  an  inroad  on  the  territory 
of  Satan,  and  reclaim  from  it  a  kingdom 
unto  hjmself,  that  Christ  died — and  I  speak 
to  the  farthest  ofi"  in  guilt  and  alienation 
amoiig^t  you^take  the  overture  of  peace 
that  is  now  brought  to  your  door,  and  you 
will  add  to  that  kingdom  which  he  came  to 
establish,  and  take  away  from  that  king- 
dom which  he  came  to  destroy.  The  free- 
ness  Qf  this  Gospel  has  the  honour  of  him 
who.liveth  a^d  was  dead  for  its  guarantee. 
The  security  of  the  sinner  and  the  glory 
of  the  Saviour,  are  at  one.  And  with  the 
spiritj  of  a  monarch  who  had  to  fight  his 
way  to  the  dominion  which,  was  rightfully 
his  own,  will  he  hail  the  returning  alle- 
giance of  every  rebel,  as  a  new  accession  to 
his  triumphs,  as  another  trophy  to  the  might 
and  the  glory  of  his  great  undertaking. 

But,  amid  all  this  latitude  of  call  and  of 
invitation,  let  me  press  upon  you  that  alter- 
native character  of  the  Gospel,  to  which  I 
have  often  adverted.  I  have  tried  to  make 
known  to  you,  how  its  encouragements 
rise  the  one  above  the  other  to  him  who 
moves  towards  it.  But  it  has  its  correspond- 
ing terrors  and  severities,  which  also  rise 
the  one  above  the  other  to  him  who  moves 
fiway  from  it.  If  the  transgressor  will  not 
be  repalled  by  the  invitation  which  I  have 
npw  made  known  to  him,  he  will  be  rivet- 
teij  thereby  into  deeper  and  more  hopeless 
cqnden^nation.  If  the  offer  of  peace  be  not 
entertained  by  him,  then,  in  the  very  pro- 
portion of  its  largeness  and  generosity,  w  11 
the  provocation  be  of  his  insulting  treat- 
ment in,  having  rejected  it.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Son  of  man  there  cometh  a 
two-^dged>  sword.  There  is  pardon  free  as 
the  light  of  heaven  to  all  who  will.  There 
is  wrath,,  accumulated  and  irretrievable 
wnMij  to  all  who  will  not.  "Kiss  the  Son, 
therefore,  lest  he  be  an^ry,  and  ye  perish 
from  the  way :  when  his  wrath  is  kindled 
i)ut  a  little,  blessed  only  are  they  who  pu! 
their  trust  in  him.'' 
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It  is  the  most  delusive  of  all  calculations 
ip  put  off  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel,  be- 
cause of  its  freeness — and  because  it  is  free 
at  all  times — and  because  the  present  you 
think  may  he  the  time  of  your  unconcern 
and  libeny,  and  some  distant  future  be  the 
time  of  your  return  through  that   door 
which  will  still  be  open  for  you.  The  door 
of  Christ's  Mediatorship  is  ever  open,  till 
death  puts  its  unchangeable  seal  upon  your 
eternity.    But  the  door  of  your  own  heart, 
if  you  are  not  receiving  him,  is  shut  at 
this  moment,  and  every  day  (s  it  fixing 
and  fastening  more  closely — and  long  ere 
death  summon  you  away,  may  it  at  length 
settle  immoveably  upon  its  hinges,  and  the 
voice  of  him  who  standeth  without,  and 
knoclceth,  may  be  unheard  by  tlie  spiritual 
ear — and,  therefore,  you  are  not  made  to 
feel  too  much,  though  you  feel  as  earnestly 
as  if  now  or  never  was  the  alternative  on 
which   you    were    suspended.    It  is   not 
enough,  that  the  Word  of  God,  compared 
to  a  hammer,  be  weighty  and  powerful. 
The  material  on  which  it  works  must  be 
capable  of  an  impression.  It  is  not  enough, 
that  there  be  a  free  and  forcible  applica- 
tion.   There  must  be  a  willing  subject. 
You  are  unwilling  now,  and  therefore  it  is 
that  conversion  does  not  follow.    To-mor- 
row the  probability  is,  that  you  will  be  still 
more  unwilling — and,  therefore,  though  the 
application  be  the  same,  the  conversion  is 
still  at  a  greater  distance  away  from  you. 
And  thus,  while  the  application  continues 
the  same,  the  subject  hardens,  and  a  good 
result  is  ever  becoming  more  and   more 
unlikely — and  thus  may  it  go  on  till  you 
arrive  upon  the  bed  of  your  last  sickness, 
at  the  confines  of  eternity— and  what,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  kind  of  willingness  that 
comes  upon  you  then?    Willing  to  escape 
the  pain  of  hell— this  you  are  now,  but  yet 
not  willing  to  be  a  Christian.    Willing  that 
the  fire  and   your   bodily  sensations   be 
kept  at  a  distance  from  each  other — ^this 
you  are  now,  for  who  of  you  at  present, 
would  thrust  his  hand  among  the  flames  ? 
Willing  that  the  frame  of  your  animal  sen- 
sibilities shall  meet  with  nothing  to  wound 
or  torture  it — this  is  willingness  of  which 
the  lower  animals,  incapable  of  religion, 
are  yet  as  capable  as  yourself.    You  will 
be  as  willing  then  for  deliverance  ftom 
material  torments  as  you  can  be  now — but 
there  is  a  willingness  which  you  want  now, 
and  which,  in  all  likelihood,  will  then  bo 
still  more  beyond  the  reach  of  your  attain- 
ment   If  the  free  Gospel  do  not  meet  with 
your  willingness  now  to*  accept  and  sufv 
mit  to  it,  neither  may  it  then.    And  I  know 
not,  my  brethren,  what  has  been  your  ex- 
perience in  death-beds,  but  sure  I  am,  that 
both  among  the  agonies  of  mortal  disease, 
and   the  terrors   of  the  malefactor's  cell, 
Christ  may  be  offered,  and  the  offer  be 


sadly  and  sullenly  put  away.  The  free 
proclamation  is  heard  without  one  accom 
panying  charm — ^and  the  man  who  refused 
to  lay  hold  of  it  through  life,  finds,  that  in 
the  impotency  of  his  expiring  grasp,  he 
cannot  apprehend  it.  And  O,  if  you  but 
knew  how  often  the  word  of  faith  may  fall 
from  the  minister,  and  the  work  of  faith  be 
left  undone  upon  the  dying  man,  never 
would  you  so  po^rtpone  the  purposes  of  se- 
riousness, or  look  forward  to  the  last  week 
of  your  abode  upon  earth  as  to  the  conve- 
nient season  for  winding  up  the  concerns 
of  a  neglected  eternity. 

If  you  look  attentively  to  the  text,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  something  more  than 
a  shade  of  difference  between  &ing  recon- 
ciled and  being  saved.    Reconciliation  is 
spoken  of   as  an  event  that  has  already 
happened — salvation  as  an  event  that  is  to 
come.    The  one  event  may  lead   to  the 
other;  but  there  is  a  real  distinction  be 
tween  them.    It  is  true,  that  the  salvation 
instanced  in  the  preceding  verse,  is  salva- 
vatidn  from  wrath.    But  it  is  the  wrath 
which  is  incurred  by  those  who  have  sin- 
ned wilfully,  after  they  had  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth — "  when  there  re- 
maineth  no  more  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  a 
certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries."     Jesus  Christ  will    save  us 
from  this  by  saving  us  from  sin.    He  who 
hath  reconciled  us  by  his  death,  will,  bj'  his 
life,  accomplish  for  us  this  salvation.     Re- 
conciliation is  not  salvation.    It  is  only  the 
portal  to  it.    Justification  is  not  the  end  of 
Christ's  coming — it  is  only  the  means  to 
an  ultimate  attain  2ient.    Uy  his  death  he 
pacified  the  lawgiver.    By  his  life  he  puri- 
fies the  sinner.    The  one  work  is  finished. 
The  other  is  not  so,  but  it  is  only  going  on 
unto  perfection.    And  this  is  the  secret  of 
that  unwillingness  which  I  have  already 
touched  upon.    There  is  a  willingness  that 
God  would  lift  off  from  their  persons  the 
hand  of  an  avenger.    But  there  is  not  a 
willingness   that  Christ  would   lay  upon 
their  persons  the  hand  of  a  sanctifier.    The 
motive  for  him  to  apprehend  them  is  to 
make  them  holy.    But  they  care  not  to  ap- 
prehend that  for  which  they  are  appre- 
hended.   They  see  not  that  the  use  of  the 
new  dispensation,  is  for  them  to  be  restored 
to  the  image  they  have  lost,  and,  for  this 
^rpose  to  be  purged  from  their  old  sins. 
This   is  the  point  on  which  they  are  in 
darkness — ^"and    th^y  love  the   darkness 
rather  than  the  light,  because  their  deeds 
are  evil."    They  are  at  all  tiroes  willing  for 
the  leward  without  the  service.    But  they 
are  not  willing  for  the  reward  and  the  ser- 
vice together.    The  willingness  for  the  one 
they  always  have.    But  the  willingness  fur 
both  they  never  have.    They  have  it  not 
tonday — and  it  is  not  the  operation  of  time 
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that  will  put  it  in  them  to-morrow.  Nor 
will  disease  put  it  in.  Nor  will  age  put  it 
in.  Nor  will  the  tokens  of  death  put  it  in. 
Nor  will  the  near  and  terrific  view  of  eter- 
nity put  it  in.  It  may  call  out  into  a  fivelier 
sensation  than  before,  a  willingness  for  the 
reward.  But  it  will  neither  inspire  a  taste 
nor  a  willingness  for  the  service.  A  dis- 
taste for  God  and  godliness,  as  it  was  the 


reigning  and  paramount  principle  of  hii 
life,  so  may  it  be  the  reigning  and  para- 
mount principle  of  his  death-bed.  As  it 
envenomed  every  breath  which  he  drew, 
so  may  it  envenom  his  last — ^and  the  spirK 
going  forth  to  the  God  who  gave  it,  with 
all  the  enmity  that  it  ever  had,  God  wili 
deal  with  it  as  with  an  enemy. 


SERMON  IV. 
7%€  Restlessness  of  human  Ambition. 

How  say  ye  to  my  sou),  Flee  aa  a  bird  to  yoar  mouniain  7-^  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dore,  that  I 

fly  away,  and  be  at  rest**— Pm2m  xi.  1.  and  Iv.  6. 


To  all  those  who  are  conversant  in  the 
scenery  of  external  nature,  it  is  evident, 
that  an  object  to  be  seen-  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage must  be  placed  at  a  certain  distance 
from  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  poor 
man's  hut,  though  all  within  be  raggedneas 
and  disorder,  and  all  around  it  be  fnu  of  the 
most  nauseous  and  disgusting  spectacles — 
yet,  if  seen  at  a  sufficient  distance,  may  ap- 
pear a  sweet  and  interesting  cottage.  That 
field  where  the  thistle  grows,  and  the  face 
of  whii:h  is  deformed  by  the  wild  exuber- 
ance of  a  rank  and  pernicious  vegetation, 
may  delight  the  eye  of  a  distant  spectator 
by  the  loveliness  of  its  verdure.  That  lake, 
whose  waters  are  corrupted,  and  whose 
banks  poison  the  air  by  their  marshy  and 
putrid  exhalations,  may  charm  the  eye  of 
an  enthusiast,  who  views  it  from  an  adjoin- 
ing eminence,  and  dwells  with  rapture  on 
the  quietness  of  its  surface,  and  on  the 
beauty  of  its  outline — its  sweet  border 
fringed  with  the  gayest  colouring  of  Na- 
ture, and  on  which  spring  lavishes  its  finest 
ornaments.  All  is  the  effect  of  distance.  It 
softens  the  harsh  and  disgusting  features  of 
every  object.  What  is  gross  and  ordinary, 
it  can  dress  in  the  most  romantic  attrac- 
tions. The  country  hamlet  it  can  transform 
into  a  paradise  of  beauty,  in  spite  of  the 
abominations  that  are  at  every  door,  and 
the  angry  brawlings  of  the  men  and  the 
women  who  occupy  it  All  that  is  loath- 
some and  offensive,  is  softened  down  by  the 
power  of  distance.  You  see  the  smoke 
rising  in  fantastic  wreaths  through  the  pure 
air,  and  the  village  spire  peeping  from  among 
the  thick  verdure  of  the  trees,  which  embo- 
som it.  The  fancy  of  our  sentimentalist 
swells  with  pleasure^  and  peace  and  piety 
supply  their  delightful  associations  to  com- 
plete the  harmony  of  the  picture. 

This  principle  may  serve  to  explain  a 
feeling  which  some  of  you  who  now  hear 
me  may  have  experienced.    On  a  fine  day, 


when  the  sun  threw  its  unclouded  splen- 
dours over  »  whole  neighbourhood,  did  you 
never  form  a  wish  that  your  place  could  be 
transferred  to  some  distant  and  more  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  landscape  ?  Did  the  idea 
never  rise  in  your  fancy,  that  the  people 
who  sport  on  yon  sunny  bank  are  happier 
than  yourself— that  you  would  like  to  be 
buried  in  that  distant  grove,  and  forget,  for  a 
while,  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  the  distrac- 
tions of  the  world — ^^thaft  you  would  like  to 
repose  by  yon  beautiful  rivulet,  and  soothe 
every  anxiety  of  your  heart  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  its  murmurs — that  you  would  like 
to  transport  yourself  to  the  distance  of  miles, 
and  there  enjoy  the  peace  which  resides  in 
some  sweet  and  sheltered  concealment?  In 
a  word,  was  there  no  jvcret  aspiration  of  the 
soul  for  another  place  than  what  you  actu- 
ally occupied?  Instead  of  resting  in  the 
quiet  enjc^ment  of  your  present  situation, 
did  not  your  wishes  wander  abroad  and 
around  you — ^and  were  not  you  ready  to  ex- 
claim with  the  Psalmist  in  the  text,  ^'  O  that 
I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove ;  for  I  would  f!y 
to  yonder  mountain,  and  be  at  rest?" 

But  what  is  of  most  importance  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  even  when  you  have  reached 
the  mountain,  rest  is  as  far  from  you  as  ever. 
As  you  get  nearer  the  wished-for  spot,  the 
fairy  enchantments  in  which  distance  had 
arrayed  it,  gradually  disappear ;  when  you 
at  last  arrive  at  your  object,  the  illusion  is 
entirely  dissipated ;  and  you  are  grieved  to 
find,  tfiat  you  have  carried  the  same  princi- 
ple of  restlessness  and  discontent  along  with 
you. 

Now,  what  is  true  of  a  natural  landscape, 
is  also  true  of  that  moral  landscavey  whidl 
is  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  when  it 
contemplates  human  life,  ard  casts  a  wide 
survey  over  the  face  of  human  society.  Thn 
position  which  I  myself  occupy  is  seen  an ^ 
felt  with  all  its  disadvantages.  Its  vexationi 
come  home  to  my  feelings  w  th  all  the  cei 
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Ainty  of  exptrience.  I  see  it  before  mine 
eyes  with  a  vision  so  near  and  intimate,  as 
to  admit  of  no  colouring,  and  to  preduae  the 
exercises  of  f(^lcy.  It  is  only  in  tho^e  situa- 
tions which  are  without  me,  where  the  prin- 
ciple of  deception  operates,  and  where  the 
vacancies  of  an  imperfect  experience  .are 
filled  up  by  the  power  of  imaffmation.  ever 
ready  to  summon  the  fairest  forms  or  pure 
and  unmingled  enjoyment.  It  is  all  resolva- 
ble, as  before,  into  the  principla  o£.di0tance. 
I  am  too  far  removea  to  see  the  smaller 
features  of  the  object  which  I  contemplate. 
I  overlook  the  operation  of  those  muuiter 
causes,  which  expose  every  situation  bi  hu- 
man life  to  the  inroads  of  misery  and  dis- 
appointment Mine  eye  can  only  lake  in  the 
broader  outlines  of  the  object  before  me, 
and' it  consigns  to  fancy  the  task  of  filling 
them  up  with  its  finest  colouring. 

Am  1  unlearned?  I  feel  the  disgrace  of 
ignorance,  and  sigh  for  the  name  and  the 
distinctions  of  philosophy.  Do  I  stand  upon 
a  literary  eminence?  I  feel  the  vexations  of 
rivalahip,  and  could  almost  renounce  the 
splendours  of  my  dear-bought  reputation 
for  the  peace  and  shelter  which  insigni- 
ficance bestows.  Am  I  poor?  I  riot  in 
fancy  upon  the  gratifications  of  luxury,  and 
think  how  great  I  would  be,  if  invested  nvlth 
all  the  consequence  of  wealth  and  of  pa- 
tronage. Am  I  rich  ?  I  sicken  at  the  de- 
ceitful splendour  which  surrounds  me,  and 
am  at  times  tempted  to  think,  that  I  would 
have  been  happier  far,  if,  born  to  a  humbler 
station,  I  had  been  trained  to  the  peace  and 
iimooence  of  poverty.  Am  I  immersed  in 
business?  I  repine  at  the  fatiffues  of  em- 
ployment, and  envy  the  lot  of  those  who 
have  every  hour  at  their  disposal,  and  can 
spend  all  their  time  in  the  sweet  relaxations 
of  amusement  and  society.  Am  I  exempted 
from  the  necessity  of  exertion?  I  feel  the 
corroding  anxieties  of  indolence,  and  at- 
tempt in  vain  to  escape  that  weariness  and 
disgust  which  useful  and  regular  oocunation 
can  alone  save  me  from.  Am  I  single  ?  I 
(eel  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  and  my  fancy 
warms  at  the  conception  of  a  dear  and  do- 
mestic circle.  Am  I  embroiled  in  the  cares 
of  a  family  ?  I  am  tormented  with  the  per- 
verseness  or  ingratitude  of  those  around 
me ;  and  sigh  in  all  the  bitterness  of  repent- 
Lnce,  over  the  rash  and  irrecoverable  step 
by  which  I  have  renounced  for  ever  the 
cnarnis  of  independence. 

I'hi?,  'n  fact,  is  the  grand  principle  of  hu- 
man ani  3ition,  and  it  serves  to  explain  both 
its  restlessness  and  its  vanity.  What  is  pre- 
sent is  seen  in  all  its  minuteness,  and  we 
overlook  not  a  single  article  in  the  train  of 
little  drawbacks,  and  difficulties  and  disap 
pointments.  What  Is  distant  is  seen  under 
a  broad  and  general  aspect,  and  the  illu- 
iiions  of  fancy  are  substituted  in  those  places 

hich  we  cannot  fill  up  wit!  the  details  of 


actual  observation.  What  is  present  fills  m» 
with  disgust.  What  is  distiuit  allures  m^ 
to  enterprise,  I  sjgh  for  an  ofiice,  the  bual- 
Qess  of  which  is  more  congenial  to  my  tern 
per.  I  .fix  mine  eye  on  some  lofty  eminence 
m  the.  scale  of  preferment  I  spurn  at  the 
^condiiioa  which  I  now  occupy,  and  I  look 
around  m^  vid  above  me.  llie  perpetual 
tendency  is  not  to  enjoy  his  actual  position, 
but  to  get  away  from  it — and  not  an  indivi- 
duaLamongat  us  who  does  not  every  day  of 
his  life  join  in  the  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist. 
"  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I 
may  fiy  to  yonder  mountain,  and  be  at 
rest"' 

But  the  truth  is,  that  we  never  rest.  The 
most  iregular  and  stationary  being  on  the  face 
of  ^he  earth,  has  something  to  look  fbrward 
to,  and  something  to  aspire  ailer.  He  must 
realize  that  sum  to  which  he  annexes  the 
idea  of  a^  competency.  He  must  add  that 
piece  of  ground  which  he  thinks  necessary 
to  complete  the  domain  of  which  he  is  the 
proprietor.  He  must  secure  that  office  which 
confers  so  much  honour  and  emolument 
upon  the  holder.  Even  after  every  effort 
of  personal  ambition  is  exhausted,  he  has 
friends  and  children  to  provide  for.  The 
care  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  him, 
lands  him  in  a  never-ending  train  of  ho|)e8, 
and  wishes,  and  anxieties.  O  that  I  could 
gain  the  vote  and  the  patronage  of  this  ho- 
nourable acquaintance — or,  that  I  could  se- 
cure the  political  influence  of  that  great  man 
who  honours  me  with  an  occasional  call, 
and  addressed  me  the  other  day  with  a  cor- 
diality which  was  quite  bewitching— or  that 
my  young  (Viend  could  succeed  in  his  com- 

rHition  for  the  lucrative  vacancy  to  which 
have  been  looking  forward,  for  years,  with 
all  the  eagerness  which  distance  and  uncer- 
tainty could  inspire — or  that  we  could  ^ 
the  purposes  of  that  capricious  and  unac- 
countable wanderer,  who.  of  late  indeed  has 
been  very  particular  in  his  attentions,  and 
whose  connection  we  acknowledge,  in  se- 
cret, would  be  an  honour  and  an  advantage 
to  our  family— or,  at  all  events,  let  me  heap 
wealth  and  aggrandizement  on  that  son,  who 
is  to  be  the  representative  of  my  name,  and 
is  to  perpetuate  that  dynasty  which  I  have 
had  tne  glory  of  establishing. 

This  restless  ambition  is  not  peculiar  to 
any  one  chss  of  society.  A  court  only 
oflera  to  one's  notice  a  more  exalted  theatre 
for  the  play  of  rivalship  and  political  en- 
terprise. In  the  bosom  of  a  cottage,  yoe 
may  witness  the  operation  of  the  very  same 
principle,  only  directed  to  objects  of  greater 
insignificance— and  though  a  place  for  mv 
giri,  or  an  apprenticeship  for  my  boy,  be  all 
that  I  aspire  after,  yet  an  enlightened  ob- 
server of  the  human  character  will  per- 
ceive in  it  the  same  eagerness  of  competi- 
tion,  the  same  jealousy,  the  same  malicious 
attempts  to  undermine  the  success  of  a  mors 
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likdy  pretender,  the  same  bus^  train  of  pas- 
sions and  anxieties  which^  animate  the  ex- 
ertions of  him  who  struggles  for  precedency 
m  the  cabinet,  and  lids  his  ambitious  eye  to 
the  management  of  an  empire. 

Tliis  is  the  miiversal  property  of  our  na- 
ture. In  the  whole  circle  of  your  experience, 
did  you  ever  see  a  man  sit  down  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  present,  without  *a  hope 
or  a  wish  unsatisfied?  Did  he  carry  in  his 
mind  no  refereice  to  futurity — no  longing 
of  the  soul  after  some  remote  or  inaccessible 
object—no  day-dream  which  played  its  en- 
chantments around  him,  aivi  which,  even 
when  accomplished,  left  him  nothing  more 
than  the  delirium  of  a  momentary  triumph  ? 
Did  you  never  see  him,  after  the  bright  illu- 
sions of  novelty  were  over — when  the  pre- 
sent object  had  lost  its  charm,  and  the  dis- 
tant begun  to  practise  its  allurements — when 
some  gay  vision  of  futurity  had  hurried  him 
on  to  a  new  enterprise,  and  in  the  fatigues 
of  a  restless  ambition,  he  felt  a  bosom  as 
oppressed  with  care,  aiid.  a  heart  as  anxious 
and  dissatisfied  as  ever? 

This  Is  the  true,  though  the  curious,  and 
I  had  almost  said,  the  farcical  picture  of  hu- 
man life.  Look  into  the  heart  which  is  the 
9eat  of  feeling,  and  you  there  perceive  a 
perpetual  tendency  lb  enjoyment,  but  not 
enjoyment  itself—- the  cheerAilness  of  hope, 
bat  not  the  happiness  of  actual  posses- 
sion«  The  present  is  but  an  instant  of 
time.  The  moment  you  call  it  your  own, 
it  abandons  you.  It  is  not  the  actual  sensa- 
tion which  occupies  the  mind.  It  is  what  is 
to  come  next.  Man  lives  in  futurity.  The 
pleasurable  feeling  of  the  moment  forms  al- 
:no8t  no  part  of  his  happiness.  It  is  not  the 
reality  of  to-day  which  interests  his  heart 
It  is  tJie  vision  of  to-morro^.  It  is  the  dis- 
tant objeet  on  which  fancy  has  thrown  its  de- 
ceitful splendour.  When  to-morrow  comes, 
the  animating  hope  is  transformed  into  the 
dull  and  insipid  reality.  As  the  distant  ob- 
ject draws  near,  it  becomes  cold  and  taste- 
less, and  uninteresting.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  mind  can  support  itself,  is  by  re- 
curring to  some  new  anticipation.  This 
may  give  buoyancy  for  a  time — but  it  will 
share  the  fate  of  all  its  predecessors,  and  be 
the  addition  of  another  folly  to  the  wretched 
train  of  disappointments  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it. 

What  a  curious  object  of  contemplation 
to  a  superior  being,  who  casts  an  eye  over 
this  lower  world,  and  surveys  the  busy, 
restless,  and  unceasing  operations  of  the 
people  who  swarm  upon  its  surface.  Let 
him  select  any  one  individual  amongst  us, 
and  confine  his  attention  to  him  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  whole.  Let  him  pursue  him 
through  the  intricate  variety  of  his  mov^ 
ments,  for  he  is  never  stationary ;  see  him 
with  hLs  eye  fixed  upon  some  distant  oh- 


pressing  forward  to  some  eminence  which  ' 
perpeti^ly  recedes  away  from  liim;'see 
the  inexpUcable  being,  as  he  runs  in  full 
pursuit  of  Sonne  glittering  bauble,  and' on 
the  moment  he  reaches  it,  throws  it  behind 
him, and* it  is  forgotten;  see  him  unmindful 
of  his  past  experience,  and  hurrying  his 
foot8te{Mi  to  some  new  object  with  the  same' 
eagerness  and  rapidity  as  ever ;  compare  the 
ecstacy  of  hope  with  the  lifelessness  of  pos- 
session, and  observe  the  whole  history  of 
his  day  to  be  made  up  of  one  fatiguing  race 
of  vanity,  and  restlessness,  and  disappoint- 
ment; 

**  And.  like  Che  glittering  of  an  idiot's  toy, 
Doth  Fancy  mock  his  vrnva** 

To  complete  the  unaccounlable  history, 
let  us  look  to  its  termination.  Man  is  irre- 
gular in  his  movements,  but  this  does  not 
hmder  the  regularity  of  Nature.  Time  will 
not  stand  still  to  look  at  us.  It  moves  at  its 
own  invariable  pace.  The  winged  moments 
fly  in  swift  succession  over  us.  Tfie  great 
luminaries  which  are  suspended  on  high, 
perform  their  cycles  in  the  heaven.  The 
sun  describes  his  circuit  in  the  firmament, 
and  the  space  of  a  few  revolutions  will  bring 
every  man  among  us  to  his  destiny.  The 
decree  passes  abroad  against  the  poor  child 
of  infatuation.  It  meets  him  in  the  full  ca- 
reer of  hope  and  of  enterprise.  He  sees  the 
dark  cjurtain  of  mortality  falling  upon  the 
world,  and  upon  all  its  interests.  That 
busy,  restless  heart,  so  crowded  with  its 
plans,  and  feelings,  and  anticipations,  for- 
gets to  plav,  and  all  its  fluttering  anxieties 
are  hushecrfor  ever. 

Where,  then,  is  that  resting-place  which 
the  Psalmist  aspired  after?  What  are  we 
to  mean  by  that  mountain,  that  wilderness, 
to  which  he  prayed  that  the  wings  of  a  dove 
may  convey  him,  afar  from  the  noise  and 
distractions  of  the  world,  and  hasten  his 
escape  from  the  windy  storm,  and  the  tem- 
pest ?  Is  there  no  object,  in  the  whole  round 
of  human  enjoyment,  which  can  give  rest 
to  the  agitated  spirit  of  man  ?  Will  he  not 
sit  down  in  the  fulness  of  contentment,  after 
he  has  reached  it,  and  bid  a  final  adieu  to 
the  cares  and  fatigues  of  ambilion  ?  Is  this 
longinfl  of  the  mind  a  principle  of  his  na 
ture,  which  no  gratification  can  extinguish  ? 
Must  it  condemn  him  Ip  perpetual  agitation, 
and  to  the  wild  impulses  of  an  ambition 
which  is  never  satisfied  ? 

We  allow  that  exercise  is  the  health  of, 
the  mind.  It  is  better  to  engage  in  a  trifling 

fmrsuit,  if  innocent,  |han  to  watch  the  me- 
ancholy  progress  of  time,  and  dras^  out  a 
weary  existence  in  all  the  languor  of  a  con- 
suming indolence.  But  nobody  will  deny 
that  it  is  better  still,  if  the  pursuit  in  which 
we  are  engaged  be  not  a  trifling  one — if  it 
conducts  to  some  lasting  gratification — if  it 
leads  to  some  object,  the  possession  of 
jcct,  and  struggling  to  arrive  at  it;  see  hun  I  which  confers  more  happiness  than  the 
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mere  prospect — if  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
chase  is  not  the  oiily  recompeDse — but 
where,  in  addition  to  this,  we  secure  some 
reward  proportioned  to  the  fatigue  of  the 
exercise,  and  that  justifies  the  eagerness 
with  which  we  embarked  in  it  So  long  as 
the  exercise  is  innocent,  better  dp  something 
than  be  idle:  but  better  still,  when  the 
something  we  do,  leads  to  a  valuable  and 
important  termination.  Any  thing  rather 
than  the  ignoble  condition  of  that  mind 
which  feels  the  burden  of  itself— and  which 
knows  not  how  to  dispose  of  the  weary 
hours  that  hang  so  oppressively  upon  it. 
But  there  is  certainly  a  ground  of  preference 
in  the  objects  which  invite  us  to  exertion — 
and  better  far  to  iix  ftpon  that  object  which 
leaves  happiness  and  satisfaction  behind  it, 
than  dissipate  your  vigour  in  a  pursuit 
which  terminates  in  nothing — and  where 
the  mere  pleasure  of  occupation  is  the  only 
circumstance  to  recommend  it.  When  we 
talk  of  tlic  vanity  of  ambition,  we  do  not 
propose  to  extinguish  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  but  to  give  them  a  more  useful  and 
exalted  direction.  A  state  of  hope  and  of 
activity  is  the  element  of  man — and  all  that 
we  propose,  is  to  withdraw  his  hopes  from 
the  deceitful  objects  of  fancy,  and  to  engage 
his  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  real  and  per- 
manent enjoymentii 

Man  must  have  an  olject  to  look  forward 
to.  Without  this  incitement  the  mind  lan- 
guishes. It  is  thrown  out  of  its  element, 
and,  in  this  unnatural  suspension  of  its 
powers,  it  feels  a  dreariness,  and  a  discom- 
fort, far  more  unsufferable  than  U  ever  ex- 
perienced from  the  visitations  of  a  real  or 
positive  calamity.  If  such  an  object  does 
not  offer,  he  will  create  one  for  himself. 
The  mere  possession  of  wealth,  and  of  all 
its  enjoyments,  will  not  satisfy  him.  Pos- 
session carries  along  with  it  the  dulness  of 
certainty,  and  to  escape  from  this  dulness, 
he  will  transform  it  into  an  uncertainty — he 
will  embark  it  in  a  hazardous  speculation, 
or  he  will  stake  it  at  the  gaming-table ;  and 
from  no  other  principle  than  that  he  may 
excliange  the  lifelessness  of  possession,  for 
the  animating  sensations  of  hope  and  of  en- 
terprise. It  is  a  paradox  in  the  moral  con- 
stitution of  man;  but  the  experience  of 
every  day  confirms  it — that  man  follows 
what  he  knows  to  be  a  delusion,  with  as 
much  eagerness,  as  if  he  were  assured  of  its 
reality.  Put  the  question  to  him,  and  he 
will  tell  you,  that  if  you  were  to  lay  l)efore 
him  all  the  profits  vvhich  his  fancy  antici- 
pates, lie  would  long  as  much  as  ever  for 
some  new  speculation ;  or,  in  other  words, 
be  as  much  dissatisfied  as  ever  with  the  po- 
sition which  he  actually  occupies—and  yet, 
with  his  eye  perfectly  open  to  this  circum- 
stance, will  he  embark  every  power  of  his 
mind  in  the  chase  of  what  he  knows  to  be 
a  mockery  and  a  phantom. 


Now,  to  find  fault  with  man  for  the  plea* 
sure  which  he  derives  from  the  mere  ex- 
citement of  a  distant  object,  would  be  tc 
find  fault  with  the  constitution  of  his  nature. 
It  is  not  the  general  principle  of  his  activity 
which  I  condemn.    It  is  the  direction  of 
that  activity  to  a  useless  and  unprofitable 
object.    The  mere  happiness  of  the  pursuit 
does  no^supersede  the  choice  of  the  objecL 
Even  though  you  were  to  keep  religion  out 
of  sight  altogether,  and  bring  the  conduct 
of  man  to  the  test  of  worldly  principles,  you 
still  presuppose  a  ground  of  preference  in 
the  object.     Why  is  the  part  of  the  sober 
and  industrious. tradesman  preferred  to  that 
of  the  dissipated  gambler  ?   Botli  feel  the 
delights  of  a  mind  fully  occupied  with 
something  to  excite  and  to  animate.    But 
the  exertions  of  the  one  lead  to  the  safe  en- 
joyment of  a  competency.    Tlie  exertions 
of  the  other  lead  to  an  object  which,  at  best^ 
is  precarious,  and  often  land  you  in  the  hor- 
rors of  poverty  and  disgrace.    The  mere 
pleasure  of  exertion  is  not  enough  to  justify 
every  kind  of  it:  you  must  look  forward  to 
the  object  and  the  termination — and  it  is 
the  judicious  choice  of  the  object  which, 
even  in  the  estimation  of  worldly  wisdom, 
forms  the  great  point  of  distinction  betwixt 
prudence  and  folly.    Now.,  all  that  I  ask  of 
you,  is  to  extend  the  apf)li cation  of  the  same 
principle  to  a  life  of  religion.    Compare  the 
wisdom  of  the  children  of  light,  with  the 
wisdom  of  a  blind  and  worldly  generation; 
the  prudence  of  the  Christian  who  labours 
for  immortality,  with  the  prudence  of  hira 
who   abours  for  the  objects  of  a  vain  and 
perishable  ambition.    Contrast  the  littleness 
of  time,  with  the  greatness  of  eternity — the 
restless  and  unsatisfying  pleasures  of  the 
world,  with  the^  enjoyments  of  heaven,  so 
pure,  so  substantial,  so  unfading — ^and  tell 
me  which  plays  the  higher  game — he,  a]] 
whose  anxiety  is  frittered  away  on  the  pur- 
suits of  a  scene  that  is  ever  shifting,  and 
ever  transitory ;  or  he,  who  contemplates 
the  life  of  man  in  all  its  magnitude ;  who 
acts  upon  the  wide  and  comprehensible  sur- 
vey of  its  interests,  and  takes  into  his  esti- 
mate the  mighty  roll  of  innumerable  ages. 

Tliere  is  no  resting-place  o  be  found  on 
this  side  of  time.  It  is  the  doctrine  oi  the 
Bible,  and  all  experience  loudly  proclaims 
it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  poor,  or  the  murmurs  of  the 
disappointed.  Take  your  lesson  from  the 
veriest  favourite  of  fortune.  See  him  placed 
in  a  prouder  eminence  than  he  ever  aspired 
after.  See  him  arrayed  in  brighter  colours 
than  ever  dazzled  his  early  imagination. 
See  him  surrounded  with  all  the  homage 
that  fame  and  flattery  can  bestow — and  af- 
ter you  have  suffered  this  parading  exterior 
to  practise  its  deceitfulness  upon  you,  enter 
into  his  solitude — mark  his  busy,  restjtsa^ 
dissatisfied  eye,  as  it  wanders  uncertain  oo 
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ereiy  object — enter  into  his  mind,  and  teU 
me  if  repose  or  enjoyment  be  there;  see 
him  the  poor  victim  of  chagrin  and  disquie- 
tude— mark  .his  heart  as  it  nauseates  the 
splendour  which  encompasses  him — and 
tell  me,  if  you  have  not  learned,  in  the 
truest  and  most  affecting  characters,  that 
even  in  the  full  tide  of  a  triumphant  ambi- 
tion, "man  labours  for  the  meat ^ which 
perisheth,  and  for  the  food  which  satisfietfi 
not" 

What  meaneth  this  restlessness  of  our 
nature?  What  meaneth  this  unceasing  ac- 
tivity which  longs  for  exercise  and  employ- 
ment, even  after  every  object  is  gained, 
which  first  roused  it  to  enterprise?  What 
meah  those  unmeasurable  longings,  which 
no  gratification  can  extinguish,  ana  which 
still  continue  to  agitate  the  heart  of  man, 
even  ia  the  fulness  of  plenty  and  of  enjoy- 
ment. If  they  mean  any  thing  at  all,  they 
mean,  that  all  which  this  world  can  offer,  is 
not  enough  to  fill  up  his  capacity  for  hap- 


piness— that  time  is  too  smaL  for  him,  and 
he  is  born  for  something  beyond  it— that 
the  scene  of  his  earthly  existence  ie  too 
limited,  and  he  is  formed  to  expatiate  in  a 
wider  and  a  grander  theatre — that  a  noble" 
destiny  is  reserved  for  him— and  that  to 
accomplish  t)ie  purpose  of  his  being,  he 
must  soar  above  the  littleness  of  the  world, 
and  aim  at  a  loftier  prize. 

It  forms  the  peculiar  honour  and  excel- 
lence of  religion,  that  it  accommodates  to 
this  property  of  our  nature— that  it  holds 
out  a  prize  suited  to  our  high  calling— that 
there  is  a  grandeur  in  its  objects,  which 
can  fill  and  surpass  the  imagination — that  it 
dignifies  the  present  scene  by  connecting  it 
with  eternity — that  it  reveals  to  the  eye  oj 
faith  the  glories  of  an  unperishable  world— 
and  how,  from  the  high  eminences  of  hea- 
ven, a  cloud  of  witnesses  are  looking  down 
upon  earth,  not  as  a  scene  for  the  petty 
anxieties  of  time,  but  as  a  splendid  theatre 
for  the  ambition  of  immortal  spirits. 


SERMON  V. 
The  iramiiary  Naittre  of  visible  Things. 

'  The  thing!  that  an  seen  are  temporal.** — 2  Ccrinihiant  it.  18. 


The  assertion  that  the  things  which  are 
eeen  are  temporal,  holds  true  in  the  abso- 
lute and  universal  sense  of  it.  They  had  a 
beginning,  and  they  will  have  an  end. 
Should  we  go  upwards  through  the  stream 
of  ages  that  are  past,  we  come  to  a  time 
when  they  were  not.  Should  we  go  on- 
ward through  the  stream  of  ages  that  are 
before  us,  we  come  to  a  time  when  they 
will  be  no  more.  It  is  Indeed  a  most  mys- 
terious flight  which  the  imagination  ven- 
tures upon,  when  it  goes  back  to  the  eter- 
nity that  is  behind  us — when  it  mounts. its 
ascending  way  through  the  millions  and 
the  millions  of  years  that  are  already  gone 
through,  and  stop  where  it  may,  it  finds  the 
line  of  its  msrch  always  lengthening  be- 
yond it,  and  losing  itself  in  the  obscurity  of 
as  far  removed  a  distance  as  ever.  It  soon 
reaches  the  commencement  of  visible  things, 
or  that  point  of  its  progress  when  God 
made  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  They  had 
n  beginning,  but  God  had  none;  and  what 
a  wonderful  field  for  the  fancy  to  expatiate 
on,  when  we  get  above  the  era  of  created 
worlds,  and  think  of  that  period  when,  in 
respect  of  all  that  is  visible,  the  immensity 
around  us  was  one  vast  and  unpeopled  soli- 
tude. But  God  was  there  in  his  dwelling- 
placcj  for  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  inhabits 
eternity ;  and  the  Son  of  God  was  there,  for 
fre  read  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the 
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Father  before  the  world  was.  The  mind 
cannot  sustain  itself  under  the  burden  of 
these  lofly  contemplations.  It  cannot  lift 
the  curtain  which  snrouds  the  past  eternity 
of  God.  But  it  is  good  for  the  soul  to  be 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  its  incapacity.  It 
is  good  to  realize  the  impression  which  too 
often  abandons  us,  that  he  made  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves.  It  is  good  to  feel  how  lUl 
that  is  temporal  lies  in  passive  and  pros- 
trate subordination  before  the  will  of  the  tm- 
created  God.  It  is  good  to  know  how  little 
a  portion  it  is  that  we  see  of  hiin  and  of 
his  mysterious  ways.  It  is  good  to  lie  at 
the  feet  of  his  awful  and  unknown  majesty 
— and  while  secret  things  belong  to  him,  it 
is  good  to  bring  with  us  all  the  helplessnese 
and  docility  of  children  to  those  revealed 
lessons  which  belong  to  us  and  to  our  chil- 
dren. 

But  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
temporal  nature  of  visible  things  is  taken 
up  by  the  Apostle.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a 
time  past  in  which  they  did  not  exist — ^but 
there  is  a  time  to  come  in  which  they  will 
exist  no  more.  He  calls  them  temporal, 
because  the  time  and  the  duration  of  their 
existence  will  have  an  end.  His  eye  is  full 
upon  futurity.  It  is  the  passing  away  of 
visible  things  in  the  time  tliat  is  to  come, 
and  the  ever  during  natve  of  invisible 
things  through  the  eternity  that  is  to  coinoi 
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which  the  Apostle  is  co».  y.eniplating.  Now, 
on  this  one  point  we  say  nothing  about  the 
positive  annihilation  of  the  matter  of  visible 
things.  There  is  reason  for  believing,  that 
some  of  the  matter  of  our  present  bodies 
may  exist  in  those  more  glorified  and  trans* 
formed  bodies  which  we  are  afterwards  to 
occupy.  And  for  any  thing  we  know,  the 
matter  of  the  present  world,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent system  may  exist  in  those  new  heavens 
and  that  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righ- 
teousness. There  may  be  a  transfiguration 
of  matter  without  a  destruction  of  it^-and. 
therefore  it  is,  that  wheh  we  assert  with 
the  Apostle  in  the  text,  how  things  seen 
are  temporal,  we  shall  not  say  more  than 
that  the  substance  of  these  things,  if  not 
consigned  back  again  to  the  nothing  from 
which  they  had  emerced,  will  be  employed 
in  the  formation  of  other  things  totally  dif- 
ferent— that  the  change  ^yill  be  so  great,  as 
that  all  old  things  may  be  said  to  have 
passed  away,  and  all  things  to  become  new 
— that  after  the  wreck  of  the  last  conflagra- 
tion, the  desolated  scene  will  be  re-peopled 
with  other  objects ;  the  righteous  will  live 
in  another  world,  and  the  eye  of  the  glori- 
fied body  will  open  on  another  field  of  con- 
templation from  that  which  is  now  visible 
around  us. 

Now,  in  this  sense  of  the  word  temporal, 
the  assertion  of  my  text  may  be  carried 
round  to  all  that  is  visible.  Even  those  ob- 
jects which  men  are  most  apt  to  count  upon 
as  unperishable,  because,  without  any  sensi- 
ble decay,  they  have  stood  the  lapse  of 
many  ages,  will  not  weather  the  lapse  of 
eternity.  This  earth  will  be  burnt  up.  The 
light  of  yonder  sun  will  be  extinguished. 
Tnese  stars  will  cease  from  their  twink- 
ling. The  heavens  will  pass  away  as  a 
scroll — and  as  to  those  solid  and  enormous 
masses  which,  like  the  firm  world  we  tread 
upon,  roll  in  mishty  circuit  through  the 
immensity  around  us,  it  seems  the  solemn 
language  of  revelation  of  one  and  all  of 
them,  that  from  the  faco  of  him  who  sitteth 
on  the  throne,  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
will  fiy  away,  and  there  will  be  found  no 
place  for  them. 

Even  apart  from  the  Bible,  the  eye  of 
observation  can  witness,  in  some  of  the 
hardest  and  firmest  materials  of  th^  present 
system,  the  evidence  of  its  approaching  dis- 
solution. What  more  striking,  for  example, 
than  the  natural  changes  which  take  place 
on  the  surface  of  the  world,  and  which 
prove  tliat  the  strongest  of  Nature's  ele- 
ments  must,  at  last,  yield  to  the  operation 
of  time  and  of  decay— that  yonder  towering 
mountain,  though  propped  by  the  rocky 
battlements  which  surround  it^  must  at  last 
sink  .under  the  power  of  corruption — ^that 
very  year  brings  it  nearer  to  its  end — that 
at  this  moment,  it  is  wasting  silently  away, 
^d  letting  itself  down  from  the  lofty  emi- 


nence which  it  now  occupies— that  the  tor 
rent  which  falls  from  its  side  never  ceases 
to  consume  its  substance,  and  to  carry  1 
oflfin  the  form  of  sediment  to  the  ocean — 
that  the  frost  which  assails  it  in  the  winter 
loosens  the  solid  rock,  detaches  it  in  pieces 
from  the  main  precipice,  and  makes  it  fall 
in  fragments  to  its  base — that  the  powei 
df  the  weather  scales  off  the  most  flinty 
materials,  and  thaf  the  wind  of  heaven 
scatters  them  in  dust  over  the  surrounding 
country — tha,(  even  though  not  anticipated 
by  the  sudden  and  awful  convulsions  of  the 
day  of  God's  wrath,  nature  contains  within 
itself  the  rudiments  of  decay — that  every 
hill  must  be  levelled  with  the  plains,  and 
every  plain  be  swept  away  by  the  constant 
operation  of  the  rivers  which  run  through 
it — and  that,  unless  renewed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Almighty,  the  earth  on  which  we 
are  now  treading  must  disappear  in  the 
mighty  roll  of  ages  and  of  centuries.  We 
cannot  take  our  flight  to  other  worlds,  or 
have  a  near  view  of  the  changes  to  which 
.they  are  liftblei  But  surely  if  this  world 
which,  with  its  mighty  apparatus  of  conti- 
nents and  islands,  looks  so  healthful  and  so 
firm  after  the  wear  of  many  centuries,  m 
pasting  visibly  to  its  end,  we  may  be  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  the  principles  of  des- 
truction are  also  at  work  in  other  "pro 
vinces  of  the  visible  creation — and  tha* 
though  of  old  God  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of 
his  hands,  yet  they  shall  perish ;  yea,  all 
of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
as  a  vesture  shall  he  change  them,  and  they 
shall  be  changed. 

We  should  be  out  of  place  in  all  this  style 
of  observation,  did  we  not  follow  it  up  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist,  "These  shall 
perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  for  thou  art 
the  same,  and  thy '  years  have  no  end.'' 
What  a  lofty  conception  does  it  give  us  c^ 
the  majesty  of  God,  when  we  think  how  he 
sits  above,  and  presides  in  high  authority 
over  this  mi»ghty  series  of  changes — wher 
after  sinking  under  our  attempts  to  tracr 
him  through  the  eternity  that  is  behind,  w 
look  on  the  present  system  of  things,  an^ 
are  taught  to  believe  that  it  is  but  a  single 
step  in  the  march  of  his  grand  administra- 
tions through  the  eternity  that  is  before  un 
— when  we  think  of  this  goodly  universe, 
summoned  into  being  to  serve  some  tem- 
porary evolution  of  his  great  and  mysteri- 
ous plan — when  we  think  of  the  time  when 
it  shall  be  broken  up,  and  out  of  its  disor- 
dered fragments  other  scenes  and  other 
systems  shall  emerge — surely,  when  fa- 
tigued witl.  the  vastness  of  these  contem- 
plations, it  well  beconies  us  to  do  the  ho* 
mage  of  our  reverence  and  wonder  to  the 
one  Spirit  which  conceives  and  animates  the 
whole,  and  to  the  one  noble  design  which 
runs  through  all  its  fluctuations. 
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But  there  is  another  way  in  which  the 
objects  that  are  seen  are  temporal.  The 
Dbject  may  not  merely  be  removed  from 
OS,  but  we  may  be  removed  from  the  ohr 
*ect.  '  The  disappearance  of  this  earth,  and 
of  these  heavens  from  us,  we  look  upon 
thrpugh  the  dimness  of  a  &r-placed  (utuntyr 
It  is  an  event,  therefore,  which  may]  re- 
gale diir  imagination  ^  which  may  liu  our 
mind  by  its  sublimity^  which  may  disengage 
us  in  the  calm  hour  of  meditation  from 
the  littleness  of  life,  and  of  its  ciares;  and 
which,  may  even  throw  a  clearness  and  a 
solemnity  over  our  intercourse  with  God. 
But  such  an  event  as  this  does  not  come 
home  upon  our  hearts  with  the  urgency  of 
a  personal  interest.  It  does  not  carry  along 
with  it  the  excitement  which.  lies  in  the 
nearness  of  an  immediate  concern.  It  does 
not  fall  with  such  vivacity  upon  our  con- 
ceptions, as  practically  to  tell  on  our  pur- 
suits, or,  any  of  our  purposes.  It  may  ele- 
vate and  solemnize  us,  but  this  effect  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  its  having  as  Ihtle 
mduence  on  the. walk  of  the  living,  and  the 
moving  and  the  acting  man,  as  ^  dream  of 
poetry.  The  preacher  may  think  that  he 
has  done  great  things  with  his  eloquence — 
and  the  hearers  may  think  that  great  things 
have,  been  done  upon  them — for  they  felt  a 
fine  glow  of  emotion,  wlien  they  heard  of 
God  sitting  in  the  nuyesty  of  his  high  coun- 
sels, over  the  progress  and  the  destiny^  of 
created  things.  But  the  truth  is,  my  bre- 
thren, that  all  this  kindling  of  devotion 
which  is  felt  upon  the  contemplation  of  his 
greatness,  may  exist  in  the  same  bosom, 
with  an  utter  distaste  for  the  holiness  of 
his  character ;  with  an  entire  alienation  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  habits  from' the  obe- 
dienqe  of  his  law  ;  and«  above  ell,  with  a 
most  nauseous  and  invincible  contempt  for 
the  spiritualities  of  that  revelation^  in  which 
he  has  actually  made  known  his  will  and 
his  way  to  us.  The  devotion  of  mere  taste 
is  one  thing — the  devotion  of  principle 
is  another.  And  as  surely  as  a  man  may 
weep  over  ihe  elegant  sufferings  of  poetry, 
yet  add  to  the  real  sufferings  of  life*  by 
peevishness  <  in  his  family,  and  insoleoGe 
among  his  neighbours — so  surely  may  m 
man  &  waken^  to  rapture  by  th&magni- 
ficeiiice  of  God,  whUe  his  life  is  defoitned 
by  its  rebellions,  and  his  heart  rankles  with 
all  the  foulness  of  idolatry  against  him. ' 

Well,  then,  let  us  try  the  other-  way  of 
bringing  the  temporal  nature  of  visible 
things  to  bear  upon  your  interestsi  -  It  is 
true,  that  this  earth  and  these  heavens,  will 
at  length  disappear;  but  they  may  outlive 
our  posterity  for.  many  generations.  How- 
ever, if  Uiey  disappear  not  from  us,  we 
most  certainly  shall  disappear  from  them. 
They  will  soon  cease  to  be  any  thing  to 
you — and  though  the  splendour  and  variety 
of  all  that  is  visible  around  us,  sbmld  last 


for  thousands  of  centuries,  your  eyes  wL 
soon  be  closed  upon  thenar  The  time 
coming  when  this  goodly  scene  ^all  reaeh 
its  positive  consummation.  But,  m  all  like- 
lihood, the  time  is  cpming  much  soonerj 
when  you  shall  resign  the  breath  of  your 
nosirUs,  and  bid  a  final  adieu  to  every  Uiing 
around  you,  Let  this  earth,  and  these  hea* 
vehs  be  as- enduring  as  they  may,  to  you 
they  are  fugitive  as  vanity.  Time,  whh  its 
mighty  strides,  will  soon  reach  a  future  ge^ 
neration,  and  leave  the  present  in  death  and 
in  forgetfutness  behind  it.  The  grave  will 
close  upon  every  one  of  you,  and  that  is 
the  dark  and  the  silent  cavern  where  no 
voice  is  heard,  and  the  light  of- the  sun  never 
enters. 

But  more  than  this.  Though  we  live  too 
short  a  time  to  see  the  great  changes  which 
are  carrying  on  in  the  universe,  we  live 
long  enough  to  see  many  of  its  changes — 
and  sudi  changes  too  as  are  best  Utted  to 
warn  and  to  teach  us ;  even  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  society,  made  up  of 
human  beings  as  frail  and  as  fugitive  as 
ourselves.  Death  moves  us  away  from 
many  of  those  objects  which  are  seen  and 
tempond — but  we  live  long  enough  to  see 
many  of  these  objects  moved  away  from  us 
,— to  see  acquaintances  falling  every  year— 
to  see  families  broken  up  by  the  rough  and 
unsparing  hand  of  death— to  see  houses 
and  neighbourhoods  shifting  their  inhabi- 
tants-*-to  see  a  new  cace,  and  a  new  geno* 
ration— and,  whether  in  church  or  in  mar- 
ket, to  see  unceasing  changes  in  the  faces 
of  the  people  who  repair  to  them.  We 
know  well,  that  there  is  a  poetic  melan- 
choly inspired  by  such  a  picture  as  this, 
which  is  altogether  unfruitful-^and  that, 
totally  apart  iVom  religion,  a  man  may 
give  way  to  the  luxury  of  tears,  when  ho 
thinks  how  friends  drop  away  from  him — 
how  every  year  brings  along  with  it  some 
sad  addition  to  the  registers  oC  death —  how 
thehLnd  and  hospitable  mansion  is  left  with- 
out a  tenant--^nd  how,  when  you  knock 
at  a  neighbour's  docH*,  you  find  that  he  who 
welcomed  yon,  and  made  you  happy,  is  no 
longer  there.  O  tnat  we  could  impress  by 
all  this,  ft  salutary  direction  on  the  fears 
and  on  the  con<ff!iences  of  individuals— that 
we  could  give  them  a  living  impression  of 
that  eoming  day,  when  they  shall  severally 
slmte  in  the  geneinl  wreck  of  the  species — 
when  each  of  you  shall  be  one  of  the  many 
whom  themenof  the  next  generation  may  re- 
member to  have  lived  in  yonder  street,  or  la 
boured  in  yonder  manufactory— when  they 
shall  speak  of  you,  just  as  yon  speak  of  the 
men  of  the  former  generation^— who,  when 
they  died,  h^d  a  few  tears  dropped  over  their 
memory,  and  for  a  few  years  will  still  con 
tinue  to  be  talked  of.  O,  could  we  succeed 
in  giving  you  a  real  and  living  impressior  of 
all  this ;  and  then  may  we  hope  to  cany  A 
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esson  of  John  the  Baptist  with  energy  to 
jrour  fears,  "  Flee  from  the  coming  wrath." 
But  there  is  something  so  very  deceiving  in 
the  progress  of  time.  Its  progress  is  so 
gradual.  To-day  is  so  like  yesterday  that 
n-e  are  not  sensible  of  its  departure.  We 
should  make  head  agakn«t  this  delusion. 
We  should  turn  to  personal  account  every 
example  of  change  or  of  mortality.  When 
the  clock  strikes,  it  should  remind  you  of 
the  dying  hour.  When  you  hear  the  sound 
of  the  funeral  bell,  you  should  think,  that 
n  a  little  time  it  will  perform  for  you  the 
JBLxne  office.  When  you  wake  in  the  mom- 
mg,  you  should  think  that  there  has  been 
the  addition  of  another  day  to  the  life 
that  is  past,  and  the  subtraction  of  another 
day  from  the  remainder  of  your  journey. 
When  the  shades  of  the  evening  fall  around 
^ou,  you  should  think  of  the  steady  and 
invariable  progress  of  time — how  the  sun 
moves  and  moves  till  it  will  see  you  out — 
and  how  it  will  continue  to  move  after  you 
die,  and  see  out  your  children's  children  to 
the  latest  generations. 

Every  thing  around  us  should  impress 
the  mutability  of  human  aflkirs.  An  ac- 
quaintance dies — ^you  will  soon  follow  him. 
A  family  moves  from  the  neighbourhood — 
learn  that  the  works  of  man  are  given  to 
change.  New  familes  succeed — sit  loose 
to  the  world,  and  withdraw  your  affections 
from  its  unstable  and  fluctuating  interests. 
Time  is  rapid^  though  we  observe  not  its 
rapidity.  The  days  that  are  past  appear 
like  the  twinkling  of  a  vision.  The  days 
that  are  to  come  will  soon  have  a  period, 
and  will  appear  to  have  performed  their 
course  with  equal  rapidity.  We  talk  of 
ditr  fathers  ana  grandfathers,  who  figured 
their  day  in  the  theatre  of  the  world.  In  a 
little  time,  we  will  be  the  ancestors  of  a  fu- 
ture age.  Posterity  will  talk  of  us  as  of  the 
men  that  are  gone,  and  our  remembrance 
will  soon  depart  from  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. When  we  attend  the  burial  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, we  see  the  bones  of  the  men  of 
other  times — in  a  few  years,  our  bodies  will 
be  mangled  by  the  power  of  corruption, 
and  be  thrown  up  in  loose  and  scattered 
fragments  among  the  earth  of  the  new 
made  grave.  When  we  wander  among  the 
tombstones  of  the  church-yard,  we  can 
scarcely  follow  the  mutilat^  letters  that 
compose  the  simpte  story  of  the  inhabitant 
beloW.  In  a  little  time,  and  the  tomb  that 
<»vers  us,  will  moulder  by  the  power  of 
the  seasons — and  the  lettertf  wiK  be  eaten 
Away — and  the  story  that  was  to  perpetuate 
our  remembrance,  will  elude  the  gaze  of 
some  future  inquirer. 

We  know  that  time  is  short,  but  none 
of  us  know  how  thoii.  We  kixow  that  it 
will  not  go  beyond  a  eertain  limit  of  years; 
btit  none  of  us  know  how  small  the  num- 
»er  of  years,  or  months,  or  days  may  be. 


For  death  is  at  work  upon  all  ages.  The 
fever  of  a  few  days  may  hurry  the  likeliest 
(»f  us  all  from  this  land  of  mortality.  The 
t!old  of  a  few  weeks  may  settle  ioto  some 
lingering  but  irrecoverable  disease.  In  one 
instant  the  Mood  of  him  who  has  the  pro- 
mise of  many  years,  may  cease  itfi  circula- 
tion. Accident  may  assail  us.  A  slight 
fall  may  precipitate  us  into  eternity.  An 
exposure  to  rain  may  lay  us  on  the  bed  of 
our  last  sickness,  from  which  we  are  never 
more  to  rise.  A  little  spark  may  kindle  the 
midnight  conflagration,  which  lays  a  house 
and  its  inhabitants  in  ashes.  A  stroke  of 
lightning  may  arrest  the  current  of  life  in  a 
twinkling.  A  gust  of  wind  may  overturn 
the  vessel,  and  lay  the  unwary  passenger 
in  a  watery  grave.  A  thousand  dangers 
beset  us  on  the  slippery  path  of  this  world ; 
and  no  age  is  exempted  from  them — and 
from  the  in&nt  that  hangs  on  hs  mother's 
bosom,  to  the  old  man  who  sinks  under  the 
decrepitude  of  years,  we  see  death  in  all  its 
woful  and  affecting  varieties. 

You  may  think  it  strange — but  even  stiD 
we  fear,  we  may  have  done  little  in  the 
way  of  sending  a  fruitful  impression  into 
your  consciences.  We  are  too  well  aware 
of  the  distinction  between  seriousness  of 
feeling,  and  seriousness  of  principle,  tc 
think  that  upon  the  strength  of  any  sucb 
moving  representation  as  we  are  now  in- 
dulging in,  we  shall  be  able  to  dissipate 
that  confounded  spell  which  chains  you  to 
the  world,  to  reclaim  your  wandering  af- 
fections, or  to  send  you  back  to  your  week 
day  business  more  pure  and  more  hea- 
venly. But  'sure  we  are  you  ought  to  be 
convinced,  how  that  all  which  binds  you  so 
cleavingly  to  the  dust  is  infatuation  and 
vanity;  that  there  is  something  most  la- 
mentably wrong  in  your  being  carried 
away  by  the  delusions  of  time — and  this 
is  a  conviction  which  should  make  you 
feel  restless  and  dissatisfied.  We  are  well 
aware  that  it  is  not  human  eloquence^  or 
human  illustration,  that  can  accomplish  a 
victory  over  the  obstinate  principles  of  hu- 
man corruption — and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  feel  as  if  we  did  not  advance  aright 
through  a  single  step  of  a  sermon,  unless 
we  look  for  the  influences  of  that  mighty 
Spirit,  who  alone  is  able  to  enlighten  and 
arrest  you — and  may  employ  even  so  hum- 
ble an  instrument  as  the  voice  of  a  fellow 
mortal,  to  send  into  your  heart  the  inspira- 
tion of  understanding. 

I  now  shortly  insist  on  the  truth,  that 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  etemaL 
No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  and 
he  is  eternal.  It  is  said  of  Christ,  **  whom 
having  not  seen,  we  love,  and  he  is  the 
same  to-day,  yesterday,  and  for  ever.'  It 
is  said  of  the  Spirit,  that,  like  the  wind  of 
heaven  he  eludes  the  observation,  and  no 
man  can  tell  of  him  whence  he  cometh,  oi 
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whither  he  goeth — and  he  is  called  the 
Eternal  Spirit,  through  whom  the  Son  of- 
fered himself  up  without  spot  unto  God. 
We  are  quite  aware,  that  the  idea  sugfest- 
ed  by  the  eternal  things  which  are  spoken 
of  in  our  text,  is  heaven,  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances of  splendour  and  enjoyment. 
This  is  an  object  which,  even  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste,  we  take  a  delight  in  contem- 
plating ;  and  it  is  also  an  object  set  before 
us  in  the  Scriptures,  though  with  a  very 
sparing  and  reserved  hand.    All  the  de- 


heart  all  alive  to  religion,  and  sensibly  af 
fected  with  its  charms,  and  its  seriousness, 
arid  its  principle.  Now,  my  brethren,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  th&t  there  may  be  a  world 
of  all  this  kind  of  enthusiasm,  with  the 
very  man  who  is  not  moving  a  single  step 
towards  that  blessed  eternity,  over  whicn 
his  fancy  delights  to  expatiate.  The  mov- 
ing representation  of  the  preacher  may  be 
listened  to  as  a  pleasant  song — and  the  en- 
tertained hearer  return  to  all  the  inveterate 
habits  of  one  of  the  children  of  this  world. 


scriptions   we  have  of  heaven  there,  are  j  It  is  this,  my  brethren,  which  makes  me 

fear  that  a  power  of  deceitfulness  may  ac- 
company the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit — that 
the  wisdom  of  words  may  defeat  the  great 
object  of  a  practicat  work  upon  the  con- 
science— that  a  something  short  of  a  real 
business  change  in  the  heart,  and  in  the 
principles  of  acting,  may  satisfy  the  man 
who  listens,  and  admires,  and  resigns  his 
every  feeling  to  the  magic  of  an  impressive 
description^hat,   strangely    compounded 
beings  as  we  are,  broken  loose  from  God, 
and  proving  it  by  the  habitual  voidness  of 
our  hearts  to  a  sense  of  his  authorit)',  and 
of  his  will ;  that,  blind  to  the  realities  of  an- 
other world,  and  slaves  to  the  wretched  in- 
fatuation which  makes  us  cleave  with  the 
full  bent  -of  our  affections  to  the  one  by 
which  we  are  visibly  and  immediately  sur- 
rounded; that  utterly   unable,  by  nature, 
to  live  above  the  present  scene,  while  its 
cares,  and  its  interests  are  plying  uj  every 
hour  with  their  urgency;  that  the  prey  of 
evil  passions  which  darken  and  distract  the 
inner  man,  and  throw  us  at  a  wider  dis- 
tance from  the  holy  Being  who  forbids  ihe 
indulgence  of  them ;  and  yet  with  all  this 
weight  of  corruption  about  us,  having  minds 
that  can  seize  the  vastness  of  some  ^reat 
conception,  and  can  therefore  rejoice  in  the 
expanding  loftiness  of  its  own  thoughts,  as 
it  dwells  on  the  wonders  of  eternity ;  and 
having  hearts  that  can  move  to  the  impulse 
of  a  tender  consideration,  and  can,  there- 
fore, sadden  into  melancholy  at  the  dark 
picture  of  death,  and  its  unrelenting  cruel- 
ties ;  and  having  fancies  that  can  brighten 
to  the  cheerful  colouring  of  some  pleasing 
and  hopeful  representation,  and  can,  there- 
fore, be  soothed  and  animated  when  some 
sketch  is  laid  before  it  of  a  pious  family 
emerging  from  a  common  sepulchre,  and 
on  the  morning  of  their  joyful  resurrection, 
forgetting  all  the  sorrows  and  separations 
of  the  dark  world  that  has  now  rolled  over 
them— O,  my  brethren,  we  fear,  we  greatly 
fear  it,  that  while  busied  with  topics  such 
as  these,  many  a  hearer  may  weep,  or  be 
elevated,  or  take  pleasure  in  the  touching 
imagery  that  is  made  to  play  around  him, 
while  the  dust  of  this  perishable  earth  is  all 
that  his  soul  cleaves  to;  and  Its  cheating 
vanities  are  all  that  his  heart  cares  for,  or 
his  fo(»tstep«  fcUlow  after* 


general,  very  general.    We  rea4  of  the 
beauty  of  the  heavenly  crown,  of  the  un- 
fading nature  of  the  heavenly  inheritance, 
of  the  splendour  of  the  heavenly  city— and 
these  have  been  seized  upon  by  inen  of 
imagination,  who,  in  the  construction  of 
their  fancied  paradise,  have  embellished  it 
with  every  image  of  peace,  and  bliss,  and 
loveliness ;  and,  at  all  events,  have  thrown 
over  it  that  most  kindling  of  all  concep- 
tions, the  magnificence  of  eternity.    Now, 
such  a  picture  as  this  has  the  certain  effect 
of  ministering  delight  to  every  glowing 
and  susceptible  imagination.    And  here  lies 
ihe  deep-laid  delusion,  which  we  have  oc- 
casionally hinted  at    A  man  listens,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  pathetic  and  high- 
wrought  narrative  on  the  vanities  of  time 
— and  it  touches  him  even  to  the  tenderness 
of  'ears.    He  looks,  in  the  second  instance, 
to  the  fascinating  perspective  of  another 
scene,  rising  in  all  the  glories  of  immor- 
tality from  the  dark  ruins  of  the  tomb,  and 
he  fe^els  within  him  all  those  ravishments 
of  fancy,  which  any  vision  of  united  gran- 
deur and  loveliness  would  inspire.    Take 
these  two  together,  and  you  have  a  man 
weeping  over  the  transient  vanities  of  an 
ever-shifting  world,  and  mixing  with  all 
this  softness,  an  elevation  of  thought  and 
of  prospect,  as  he  looks  through  the  vista 
of  a  futurity,  losing  itself  in  the  mighty 
range  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  cen- 
turies.    And  at  this    point   the  delusion 
comes  in,  that  here  is  a  man  who  is  all  that 
religion  would  have  him  to  be — a  man 
weaned  from  the  littleness  of  the  paltry 
scene  that  is  around  him — soaring  high 
above  all  the  evanescence  of  things  present, 
and  things  sensible — and  transferring  every 
affection  of  his  soul  to  the  durabilities  of  a 
pure  and  immortal  region.    It  were  better 
if  this  high  state  of  occasional  impress- 
ment on  the  matters  of  time  and  of  eternity, 
had  only  the  effect  of  imposing  the  false- 
hood   on  others,  that  man   who   was  so 
touched  and  so  transported,  had  on  that 
single  account  the  temper  of  a  candidate 
^or  heaven.    But  the  falsehood  takes  pos- 
session of  his  own   heart.    The  man  is 
^leased  with  his  emotions  and  his  tears — 
nd  the  interpretation  he  puts  upon  them 
s,  that  they  come  out  of  the  fullness  of  a 
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The  thing  is  not  merely  possible — but  we 
see  in  it  a  stamp  of  likelihood  lo  all  that 
experience  tells  us  of  the  nature  or  the 
habitudes  of  man.  Is  there  no  such  thing  as 
his  having  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  land- 
scape, and,  at  the  same  time,  turning  with 
disgust  from  what  he  calls  the  methodism 
of  peculiar  Christianity?  Might  not  he  be 
an  admirer  of  poetry,  anc}  at  the  same  time, 
nauseate  with  his  whole  heart,  the  doctrine 
and  the  language  of  the.  New  Testament? 
Might  not  he  have  a  fancy  that  can  be  re- 
galed by  some  fair  and  well-formed  vision 
of  imcQortality — and,  at  the  same  time,  have 


no  practical  hardihood  whatever  for  the  ex 
ercise  of  labouring  in  the  prescribed  waj 
after  the  meat  that  endureth?  Surely,  sure- 
ly, this  is  all  very  possible— and  it  is  just  ai 
possible,  and  many  we  believe  to  be  the  in- 
stances we  have  of  it  in  real  life,  when  ar 
eloquent  desciiptiun  of  heaven  is  exquisitely 
felt,  an4  wakens  in  the  bosom  the  rapturei 
cJf  the  sincerest  admiration,  among  those 
who  feel  an  utter  repugnancy  to  the  heaven 
of  the  Bible — and  are  not  moving  a  single 
inch  through  the  narrowness  of  the  path 
which  leads  to  it. 


SERMON  VI. 

On  the  Unwersality  of  spiritual  Blindness. 

Stay  yourselvea,  and  wonder ;  cry  ye  out,  and  cry :  they  are  drunken,  but  not  with  wine ;  tbev  atacger,  bu. 
not  with  strong  drink.  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  out  upon  you  Che  apirit  of  deep  aleep,  an^  haui  closed 
your  eyes :  the  prophets  and  your  rulers,  the  seers  huth  he  covered.  And  the  viaion  of  all  b  heoonie  ante 
you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  aealcKl,  which  men  deUfv  to-one  that  is  learned,  sayiofr.  Read  thia,  I 
pray  thee :  and  he  saith,  I  cannot;  for  it  is  sealed.  And  the  book  is  delivered  to  hira  chat  is  not  learned, 
saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee:  and  he  saiib,  I  ^m  not  learned/* — Isaiah  ixix.  9 — 12. 


What  is  affirmed  in  these  verses  of  a 
vision  and  prophecy,  holds  so' istrikingly 
true  of  God^s  general  revelation  to  the 
world,  that  wc  deem  the  lesson  contained 
in  thein  to  be  not  of  partial,  but  permanent 
application — and  we  therefore  proceed  im- 
mediately, to  the  task  of  addressing  this  les- 
son, both  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  of 
the  present  day. 

Let  me,  in. the  first  place,  dwell  for  a  little 
on  the  complaints  which  are  uttered  by 
these  two  classes  respecting  the  hidden  and 
impenetrable  character  of  the  book  of  God's 
communication— and,  in  the  second  place, 
try  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  sleep  which 
is  upon  both,  and  in  virtue  of  which  both 
are  alike<in  a  state  of  practical  blindness  to 
the  realities  of  the  divine  word — and,  in  the 
third  place,  raise  a  short  application  upon 
the  whole  argument. 

L  There  is  a  complaint  uttered  in  these 
verses,  first  by  the  learned — and,  secondly, 
by  the  unlearned — and  we  shall  consider 
each  of  them  in  order. 

1st.  If  a  book  be  closed  down  by  a  ma- 
terial seal,  then,  till  that  seal  be  broken, 
there  lies  a  material  obstacle  even  in  the 
way  of  him  who  is  able  to  read  the  contents 
of  it.  And  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  art  of  reading  would  form  the 
most  visible  and  prominent  distinction,  be- 
tween the  learned  and  the  unlearned  in  the 
days  of  Isaiah.  But  it  no  longer,  at  least  in 
our  country,  forms  the  distinction  between 
these  two  classes.  Many  a  man  who  can 
barely  read  in  these  days,  will  still  say,  and 
say  with  truth,  that  he  is  not  learned.    We 


must  now  therefcwre  strike  a  higher  mark  of 
distinction— and,  in  reference  to  the  Bible, 
such  a  mark  can  be  specified.  This  book  is 
often  made  the  subject  of  a  much  higher 
exercise  of  scholarship  than  the  mere  read- 
ing of  it  It  may  be  read  in  its  original  lan- 
guages. It  may  be  the  theme  of  many  a 
laborious  commentary.  The  light  of  con- 
temporaneous history  may  be  made  to  shine 
upon  it,  by  the  diligence  of  an  exploring  an- 
tiquarian. Those  powers  and  habits  of  criti- 
cism, which  are  of  so  much  avail  towards 
the  successful  elucidation  of  the  mind  and 
meaning  of  other  authors,  may  all  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  volume  of  which  God  is  ihe 
author — and  what,  after  all  this,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  seal  or  the  obstacle  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  learned  men  of  our 
present  generation  ?  How  is  it  that  atiy  of 
them  can  now  join  in  the  complaint  of  their 
predecessors,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah — and 
say.  I  cannot  read  this  book  because  it  ia 
sealed?  Or,  is  there  any  remaining  hin- 
drance still,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  critica, 
and  the  grammarians,  and  the  accomplisher 
theologians  of  our  age,  are  unable  to  reach 
the  real  and  effective  understanding  of  the 
words  of  this  prophecy? 

Yes,  my  brethren,  there  is  such  an  ob- 
struction as  you  now  inquire  ader — and  it 
is  wonderful  to  tell,  how  little  tlie  mere 
enidition  of  Scripture  helps  the  real  dis- 
cernment of  Scripture — how  it  may  be  said, 
of  many  of  its  most  classical  expounders, 
that  though  having  eyes,  the>  ^ee  not,  and 
though  having  ear?,  they  hear  not — how 
doctrine,  which  if  actually  pcrceiveti  an<^ 
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ercdited,  would  bring  the  realities  of  an 
eternal  world  to  bear  with  eflfect  upon  their 
conduct,  is,  operatively  speaking,  just  as 
weak  as  if  ihey  did  not  apprehend  it  even 
in  its  literal  significancy — how  the  mere 
verbiage  of  the  matter  is  all  in  which  they 
appear  to  be  conversant,  without  any  actual 
hold  of  sight,  or  of  conviction,  on  Uie  sub- 
stance of  the  matter — how  dexterously  they 
can  play  at  logic  with  the  terms  of  the  com- 
munication, and  how  dimly  and  de/iciently 
they  apprehend  the  truths  of  it — ^how,  after 
having  exhausted  the  uttermost  resources 
of  scholarship  on  the  attempt  of  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  region  of  spiritual  mani- 
festation, they  only  find  themselves  labour- 
ing at  a  threshold  of  height  and  of  difficulty, 
whicft  they  cannot  scale — how,  as  ^f  struck 
with  blindness,  like  the  men  of  Sodom,  they 
weary  themselves  in  vain  to  find  the  door— 
and  after  having  reared  their  stately  argu- 
mentation about  the  message  of  peace,  they 
have  no  faith;  about  the  doctrine  of  godli- 
ness, they  have  no  godliness. 

And  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  all  this 
is  not  due  to  the  want  of  discernment,  but 
to  the  want  of  power — for  the  power  lies  in 
the  truth — and  the  truth  has  only  to  be  seen 
or  believed,  that  it  may  have  the  power. 
Tlie  reflection  may  never  have  occurred  to 
you— but  it  is  not  the  less  just  on  thai  ac- 
count, how  little  of  actual  faith  there  is  in 
the  world.  Many  call  it  a  mere  want  of  im- 
pression. We  call  it  a  want  of  belief.  Did 
we  really  believe,  that  there  was  a  God  in 
existence-— did  we  really  believe,  that  with 
the  eye  of  a  deeply  interested  judge,  he  was 
now  scrutinizing  all  the  propensities  of  our 
heart,  and  appreciating,  with  a  view  to  fu- 
tn:e  retribution,  all  the  actions  of  our  his- 
tory—did we  really  believe,  that  sin  was  to 
him  that  hateful  enemy  with  which  he 
could  keep  no  terms,  and  to  which  he  could 
give  no  quarter;  and  that  with  every  indi- 
vidual who  had  fallen  into  it,  either  in  its 
guilt  it  must  be  expiated,  and  in  its  presence 
be  finally  done  away,  or  the  burden  of  a 
righteous  vengeance  would  rest  upon  his 

{)erson  through  eternity— did  we  really  be- 
ievc,  that  in  these  circumstances  of  deepest 
urgency,  a  way  of  redemption  has  been  de- 
vise4,  and  that  to  all  whom  the  tidings  of  it 
had  reached  the  offer  of  deliverance,  both 
from  sin  in  its  condemnation,  and  from  sin 
in  its  power,  was  made,  through  the  atoning 
Dlood  and  sanctifying  spirit  of  a  complete 
and  omnipotent  Saviour — did  we  really  be- 
lieve, that  such  an  offer  was  lying  at  the 
dbor  of  every  individual,  and  that  his  reli- 
ance upon  its  honesty  constituted  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer— did  we  really  believe, 
that  throughout  the  fugitive  period  of  our 
abode  in  thiri  world,  which  was  so  soon  to 
pass  awa}**,  God  in  Christ  was  beseeching 
every  one  of  us  to  reconcilration;  and  even 
now,  as  if  at  the  place  of  breaking  forth  was 


ready  to  begin  that  CTeat  rpiuerring  proceM 
whereby  there  is  meue  a  cornmercement  of 
holiness  upon  earth,  ond  a  consummation 
both  of  holiness  and  h.nppiness  in  heaven- 
were  these,  which  we  all  know  to  be  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  actually  believed,  the 
power  of  them  upon  our  hearts  would  come, 
and  come  immediately,  in  the  train  of  the 
perception  of  them  by  our  underEtandings. 
If  we  remain  unquickened  by  the  utterance 
of  them,  it  is  because,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  we  remain  unconvinced  by  them. 
The  utterance  of  them  may  be  heard  as  a 
very  pleasant  song — and  the  representation 
of  them  be  viewed  as  a  very  lovely  picture 
— but  the  force  of  a  felt  and  present  reality 
is  wanting  to  the  whole  demonstration.  And 
all  that  reason  can  do  is  to  adjust  the  steps 
of  the  demonstration— and  all  that  eloquence 
can  do,  is  to  pour  forth  the  utterance — and 
all  that  conception  can  do  is  to  furnish  it3 
forms  and  its  colouring  to  the  picture.  Aa^ 
after  learning  has  thus  lavished  on  the  Ua^ 
the  whole  copiousness  of  its  manifold  i^ 
^redients,  may  we  behold  in  the  person  o» 
Its  proudest  votary,  that  his  Christianity  t. 
him  is  nothing  better  tlian  an  aerial  phan 
tom — that  it  is  of  as  little  operation  in  dis 
posting  sense,  and  nature,  and  ungodliness 
ifrom  his  heart,  as  if  it  were  but  a  nonentity 
or  a  name — that  to  his  eye  a  visionary  dim 
^ness  hangs  over  the  whole  subject  mattet 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Bible — and  still  un- 
translated into  the  life,  and  the  substance, 
and  the  reality  of  these  things,  he  may  join 
in  the  complaint  of  the  text,  as  if  they  lay 
aesled  in  deepest  obscurity  from  his  con- 
templation. 

Make  what  you  like  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, of  so  many  simple  conceptions,  if  the 
conceptions  themselves  do  not  carry  the 
impress  of  vividness  and  reality  along  with 
them — the  reasoning,  of  which  they  form 
the  materials,  may  be  altogether  faultless— 
and  the  doctrine  rn  which  it  terminates,  be 
held  forth  as  altogether  impregnable — yet 
will  it  share  in  all  the  obscurity  which  at- 
taches to  the  prin»ary  elements  of  its  forma- 
tion— and  while  nature  can  manage  the 
logical  process  which  leads  from  the  first 
simple  ideas,  to  the  ultimate  and  made-out 
conclusion,  she  cannot  rid  herself  of  the 
dimness  in  which,  to  her  unrenewed  eye, 
the  former  stand  invested;  and  she  must, 
therefore,  leave  the  latter  in  equardimness. 

The  learned  just  labour  as  helplessly  un- 
der a  want  of.  an  impression  of  the  reality 
of  this  whole  matter,  as  the  unlearned — and 
if  this  be  true  of  those  among  them,  who, 
with  learning  and  nothing  more,  have  ac- 
tually tried  to  decipher  the  meaning  of 
God's  communication — if  this  be  true  of 
many  a  piriest  and  many  a  theologian,  with 
whom  Christianity  is  a  science,  and  the 
study  of  the  Bible  is  the  labour  and  the 
business  of  their  profession — what  ean  wa 
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expect  of  those  among  the  learaed,  who,  in 
the  pursuits  of  a  secular  philosophy,  never 
enter  into  contact  with  the  Bible,  either  in  its 
doctrine  or  in  its  language,  except  when  it 
is  obtruded  on  them?  Little  do  they  know 
of  oui  men  of  general  literature,  who  have 
not  observed  the  utter  listlessness,  if  not 
the  strong  and  active  contempt  wherewith 
many  of  them  hear  the  doctrine  of  the  book 
of  God's  counsel  uttered  in  the  phraseology 
of  that  book — how,  in  truth,  tlieir  secret 
impression  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  it  is 
a  piece  of  impenetrable  mysticism — how, 
in  their  eyes,  there* is  a  cast  of  obscurity 
over  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel — and 
if  asked  to  give  their  attention  thereto,  they 
promptly  repel  the  imposition  under  the 
feeling  of  a  hopeless  and  insuperable  dark- 
ness, which  sits  in  obsolete  characters  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  evangelical  record. 
There  may  be  bright  and  cheering  exam- 
ples to  the  contrary,  of  men  in  the  highest 
of  our  literary  walks,  who,  under  a  peculiar 
leaching,  have  learned  what  they  never 
learned  from  all  the  lessons  of  the  academy. 
But  apart  from  this  peculiar  influence,  be 
assured  that  learning  is  of  little  avail.  The 
sacred  page  may  wear  as  hieroglyph  ical  an 
aspect  to  the  lettered,  as  to  the  unlettered. 
It  lies  not  with  any  of  the  powers  or  pro- 
cesses of  ordinary  education  to  dissipate 
that  blindness,  wherewith  the  god  of  this 
world  hath  blinded  the  mind  of  him  who 
believes  not.  To  make  the  wisdom  of  the 
New  Testament  his  wisdom,  and  its  spirit 
his  spirit,  and  its  language  his  best-loved 
and  best-understood  language,  there  must 
be  a  higher  influence  upon  the  mind,  than 
what  lies  in  human  art,  or  in  human  expla- 
nation. And  till  this  is  brought  to  pass,  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration,  and  the  doctrine  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the 
doctrine  of  a  believer's  progressive  holiness, 
under  the  moral  and  spiritual  power  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  will,  as  to  his  own 
personal  experience  of  its  meaning,  remain 
so  many  empty  sounds,  or  so  many  deep 
and  hidden  mysteries — and  just  as  cflectu- 
ally,  as  if  the  book  were  held  together  by 
an  iron  clasp,  which  he  has  not  strength  to 
unclose,  may  he  say  of  the  same  book  lying 
open  and  legible  before  him,  that  he  cannot 
read  it,  t^pcause  it  is  sealed. 

2.  So  much  for  the  complaint  of  the 
learned;  and  as  for  the  complaint  of  the 
unlearned,  it  happily,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
t,  is  not  applicable  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  immediate  countrymen,  even  in  the 
very  humblest  walks  of  society.  They  can 
put  together  its  letters,  and  pronounce  its 
words,  and  make  a  daily  exercise,  if  they 
choose,  of  one  or  more  of  its  chapters. 
They  have  learning  enough  to  carry  them 
thus  far,  but  not  so  far  as  to  keep  them  from 
Joining  the  unlearned  of  my  text  in  the 


complaint  that  I  am  not  learned.  Tliej 
cannot,  for  example,  estimate  the  criticisnr 
of  many  an  expounder.  They  have  not 
time  to  traverse  the  weary  extent  of  many  a 
ponderous  and  elaborate  commentary.  And 
those  who  have  had  much  of  Christian  in- 
tercourse with  the  poor,  must  have  re- 
marked the  eflect  which  their  sense  of  thif 
inferiority  has  upon  many  an  imagination 
— how  it  is  felt  by  not  a  few  of  them,  that 
they  labour  under  a  hopeless  disadvantage, 
because  they  want  the  opportunities  of  a 
higher  and  a  more  artiflcial  scholarship,  and 
that  if  they  could  only  get  nearer  to  their 
teachers  in  respect  of  literary  attainment, 
they  would  be' nearer  that  wisdom  which  is 
unto  salvation,  and  that  though  they  can 
read  the  book  in  the  plainest  sense  of  the 
term,  they  cannot  read  it  with  any  saving 
or  siilutary  eftecl,  just  because,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  my  text,  they  say  that  they  are 
not  learned.  And  thus  it  is.  that  the  man 
who  has  the  literary  accomplishments  after 
which  they  sigh,  meets  with  two  distinct 
exhibitions  to  instruct  and  to  humble  him. 
The  first  is,  when  the  poor  look  up  to  him 
as  to  one  who,  because  he  has  tlie  scholar- 
ship of  Christianity,  must  have  the  saving 
knowledge  of  it  also,  when  he  intimately 
feels  that  the  luminary  of  science  may 
shine  full  upon  him,  while  not  one  ray  to 
cheer  or  to  enlighten,  may  pass  into' his 
heart  from  the  luminary  of  the  Gospel. 
The  second  is,  when  he  observes  among 
the  poor,  those  who  live,  and  who  reioice 
under  the  power  of  a  revelation,  to  which 
himself  is  a  stranger,  those  who  can  dis- 
cern a  beauty  and  an  evidence  in  the  doc!- 
trine  of  Christ,  which  have  never  beamed 
with  full  radiance  upon  his  own  under- 
standing— those  whose  feelings  and  whose 
experience  move  in  a  consonancy  with  the 
truths  of  the  New  Testament,  which,  in  his 
own  experience,  he  never  felt — those  whose 
daily  path  bespeaks  the  guidance  of  a  wis- 
dom which  never  yet  shone  upon  his  oni) 
way,  and  who  are  blest  with  a  peace  and  a 
joy  in  believing,  which  have  never  found 
entrance  into  his  own  desolate  bosom. 

This  gives  us  a  new  sight  of  the  pecu- 
liarity which  lies  in  the  Bible — and  by 
which  it  stands  distinguished  from  all  other 
compositions.  There  may  remain  a  seaJ 
upon  its  meaning  to  him,  who,  in  the  ordi 
nary  sense  of  the  term,  is  learned,  while  the 
seal  may  be  removed,  and  the  meaning  lie 
open  as  the  light  of  day  to  him,  who  in  the 
same  sense  is  unlearned.  It  may  come  witb 
all  the  force  of  a  felt  and  perceived  reality 
upon  the  one,  while  the  reality  is  not  per- 
ceived, and  therefore  not  felt  by  the  other. 
To  the  man  of  literary  accomplishment,  the 
report  of  eternal  things  may  re^ch  no  other 
influence  than  that  of  a  sound  upon  his  ear 
or  of  a  shadowy  representation  upon  the 
eye  of  his  fancy.    To  the  unlettered  woik 
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man,  it  may  reach  an  influtnce  as  substan 
tial  and  as  practical,  as  the  report  of  to-mor- 
row's work,  or  to-morrow's  wages.  The 
latter  may  be  led  to  shape  his  actual  mea- 
sures by  the  terms  of  the  message  of  reve- 
lation. The  former  may  lavish  all  the 
powers  of  science,  and  subtlety,  and  specu- 
ation  upon  the  terms — and  yet  be  as  un- 
ouched  in  his  personal  habits  by  all  the  in- 
formation which  it  lays'  before  him,  as  if 
the  message  were  untrue.  It  is  not  learn- 
ing that  has  made  the  difference ;  for  the 
veil  may  be  upon  the  eyes  of  him  who  is 
nch  in  this  acquirement,  while  it  is  taken 
away  from  him  who,  in  respect  of  scholar- 
ship, is  poor,  and  blind,  and  destitute. 
There  is  not  a  single  weapon  in  the  whole 
armoury  of  human  learning,  by  which  the 
proudest  of  its  votaries  can  force  his  en- 
trance into  a  region  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tion. The  wise  and  prudent  cannot,  on  the 
strength  ©f  any  of  their  own  peculiar  re- 
sources, they  cannot,  with  all  tneir  putting 
forth  of  desire  and  energy,  attain  unto  those 
tilings  which  are  revealed  unto  babes. 
There  is  a  barrier  here  against  which  all 
the  machinery  of  tlie  schools  may  be  made 
to  play  without  effect.  And  it  would  look 
as  if  argument  might  as  soon  remove  the 
film  from  tlie  eye  of  him  who  labours  un- 
der a  natural  blindness,  as  dissipate  that 
thick  and  impalpable  obscurity  which  lies 
in  the  way  of  all  spiritual  discernment. 

There  are  two  immediate  uses  to.  which 
all  this  may  be  rendered  subservient.  The 
first,  to  rebuke  the  poor  for  an  apology 
which  they  are  sometimes  heard  to  makc^ 
when  convicted  of  blindness  and  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  essential  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  second,  while  we  do  not  sus- 
tain the  apology,  to  encourage  them  with 
the  assurance,  that  it  is  just  as  competent 
for  them  to  be  wise  unto  salvation,  as  for 
those  in  tiie  higher  and  more  cultivated 
walks  of  human  society. 

In  pressing  home  the  truths  and  over- 
tures of  Christianity  on  the  poor,  we  often 
meet  w^ith  the  very  answer  of  the  text,  "  I 
am  not  learned."  This  answer  is  not  co- 
pied by  them  from  the  text  But  the  text, 
true  as  the  Bible  strikingly  and  universally 
is,  in  all  its  descriptions  of  Nature,  copied  it 
from  them.  It  is  in  truth  a  very  frequent 
conception  among  them,  that  had  they  the 
advantages  of  a  higher  scholarship  than 
what  they  actually  possess,  they  would  be 
nearer  the  wisdom  which  Is  unto  salvation. 
Tliis  ministers  a  kind  of  false  security  to 
their  hearts,  under  the  consciousness  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge,  and  that  too  of  vital  ne- 
cessity to  their  immortal  well-being.  They 
think  that  there  is  an  ignorance  which  ne- 
cessity attaches  to  their  condition ;  and  that 
this  should  *alleviate  the  burden  of  their 
condemnation,  in  that  they  know  not  God. 
They  speid  the  day  in  drudgery,  and  think, 
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that  on  this  account  they  must  a  so  spenc 
it  XI  a  state  of  desolation,  as  to  the  whole 
light  and  learning  of  the  Gospel.  They 
are  apt  to  look  upon  it,  not  as  their  fault, 
but  as  their  doom,  that  they  are  strangers 
to  the  doctrine  of  peace  «nd  of  righteous- 
ness ;  and  often  regard  it  to  be  as  effectua 
a  plea  for  justifying  their  ignorance  ot 
what  is  sacred,  as  of  what  is  profane  and 
secular,  that  they  are  not  learned. 

Now  we  refuse  this  apology  altogether 
and  we  should  like  to  w^arn  you  in  time, 
that  it  will  stand  you  in  no  stead,  nor  be  or 
any  avail  to  you  in  the  day  of  reckoning 
The  word  of  the  Lord  is  In  your  hands,  and 
you  can  at  least  read  it  The  candle  of  the 
Lord  may  be  lighted  in  your  hearts,  and 
you  can  at  least  pray  for'  it.  The  Gospel 
is  preached  unto  you  as  well  as  unto  others; 
and  you  can  at  least  attend  to  it.  There 
will  no  incurable  darkness  settle  upon  your 
minds,  unless  you  love  the  darkness.  There 
will  no  fixed  and  obstinate  unbelief  adhere 
to  your  understandings,  imless  your  deeds 
are  evil.  This  will  be  your  condemnation, 
if  you  are  found  to  be  without  knowledge 
and  without  faith.  But  be  assured,  that  all 
the  aids  and  promises  of  Ciiristianity  are 
unto  you  as  well  as  unto  others;  and  if 
you  grieve  not  the  spirit  by  your  wilful 
resistance — if  you  put  not  at  a  distance 
from  you  that  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given 
to  those  who  obey  him,  by  your  disobe- 
dience— if  you  despise  not  the  grace  of  God 
by  your  daily  and  habitual  neglect  of  those 
mercies — in  the  use  of  wliich  alone,  God 
undertakes  to  meet  you  with  its  influences 
— then  be  assured,  that  all  the  comforts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  all  its  high  and  heavenly 
anticipations,  will  descend  more  lichly 
upon  you,  than  upon  the  noble  and  wealthy 
of  our  land  ;  and  let  your  work  through  the 
week  be  what  it  may,  there  is  not  an  hour 
of  it  which  may  not  be  sweetened  by  a 
blessing  from  above,  which  may  not  be  re- 
galed and  heightened  into  rupture  by 'the 
smile  of  a  present  Deity. 

It  is  not  merely  to  blame  you,  that  we 
thus  speak.  It  is  further  to  encourage  you, 
mv  friends,  and  that,  by  an  assurance 
which  we  cast  abroad  among  you,  and  that, 
too,*with  all  the  confidence  of  one  who  has 
the  warrant  of  inspiration.  The  knowledge 
which  is  life  everlasting,  is  just  as  accessible 
to  the  poor,  as  it  is  to  the  rich,  who  have 
time  to  prosecute,  and  money  to  purchase 
education.  Whatever  the  barrier  may  be 
which  rises  as  a  wall  of  separation  between 
Nature  and  the  Gospel,  it  is  jnst  as  impene- 
trable to  the  learned  as  it  is  to  the  unlearned 
— and  however  the  opening  through  that 
barrier  is  made,  it  is  made  as  often  and 
oftener,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  a  beam 
of  spiritual  light  into  the  heart  of  the  latter, 
than  into  the  heart  of  the  former.  The  Gos- 
pel may  as  effectually  be  preached  unto  the 
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poor  as  unto  the  wealthy.  Siipply  grant  to 
tlic  one  the  capacity  of  reading,  and  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing,  and  he  is,  at  the  very 
least,  in  as  fair  circumstances  for  becoming 
one  of  the  children  of  light  as  the  other.  In 
respect  to  human  science,  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion between  them.  In  respect  of  the  gos- 
pel, that  distinction  is  utterly  levelled  and 
done  away.  Whatever  the  incapacity  of 
Nature  be  for  the  lessons  and  the  light  of 
revelation,  it  is  not  learnin|;,  commonly  so 
called,  which  resolves  the  mcapacity ;  and 
until  that  peculiar  instrument  be  actually 
put  forth  which  can  alone  resolve  it,  the 
book  of  revelation  may  pass  and  repass 
among  them ;  the  one  complaining  that  he 
cannot  read  it,  because  he  is  not  learned ; 
the  other  equally  complaining  that  he  cannot 
read  it,  because  it  is  sealed. 

II.  Let  us  now  proceed,  in  the  second 
place,  to  explain  a  circumstance  which 
stands  associated  in  our  text,  with  the  in- 
capacity both  of  learned  and  unlearned,  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  God's  communica- 
tions ;  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  a  deep  sleep 
which  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  buried  in  darkness  and  insensibility  the 
prophets,  and  the  rulers,  and  tlie  seers,  as 
well  as  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  of 
the  land. 

Tlie  connexion  between  the  one  circum- 
stance and  the  other  is  quite  palpable.  If 
a  peasant  and  a  philosopher,  for  example, 
were  both  literally  asleep  before  me,  ana 
that  so  profoundly,  as  that  no  voice  of  mine 
could  awaken  them;  then  they  are  just  in 
tlie  same  circumstances,  with  regard  to  any 
demonstration  which  I  address  to  their  un- 
derstandings. The  powers  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  latter  would  be  of  no  avail  to 
him  in  such  a  case.  T^iey  are  in  a  state  of 
dormancy,  and  that  is  just  as  firm  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  my  reasoning,  or  of 
my  information,  as  if  'they  were  in  a  state 
of  non-existence.  Neither  would  it  at  all 
help  the  conveyance  of  my  meaning  to 
their  mind,  that  while  dead  to  all  percep- 
tion of  the  argument  which  issued  from  my 
lips,  or  even  of  the  sound  which  is  its  vehi- 
cle, the  minds  of  both  of  them  were  most 
busily  alive  and  active  amongst  the  ima- 
gery' of  a  dream ;  the  one  dreaming  too, 
perhaps,  in  the  style  of  some  high  intellec- 
tual pursuit ;  and  the  other  dreaming  in  the 
style  of  some  common  and  illiterate  occu- 
pation. Such,  indeed,  may  be  the  intoxica- 
tion of  their  fancy,  that  in  respect  of  mental 
delirium,  they  may  be  said  to  be  drunken, 
but  not  with  wine,  and  to  stagger,  but  not 
with  strong  drink.  Still,  though  in  the  lan- 
l^age  of  the  text,  I  should  cry  out,  and  cry, 
U  may  be  just  as  difficult  to  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  what  J  am  saying,  out  of  a 
feverie  of  imagination,  as  it  is  to  awaken 
them  out  of  a  aim  pic  and  unconscious  Flum- 
ber.    Nay,  the  very  engagement  of  their 
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fancy,  with  its  ever-floating  and  aerial  pic 
tures,  may  have  the  effect  of  more  strongly 
detaining  the  mind  from  the  call  which  1 
vainly  lift  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  them. 
And  as  the  visionary  scenes,  whetner  ol 
bliss,  or  of  anxiety,  or  of  sadness,  or  of  eagei 
pursuit,  or  of  bright  or  of  fearful  anticipation 
pass  successively  before  them,  the  reality 
of  my  waking  address  may  fall  unheedea 
upon  each ;  ami  though  the  o)ie  be  .earned, 
and  the  other  be  unlearned,  it,  in  respect  of 
their  listening  to  me,  and  their  understand 
ing  of  me,  totally  annuls  this  difference  be- 
tween them,  that-  their  eyes  are  firml> 
closed,  and  a  deep  sleep  is  poured  upon 
them  both. 

Such,  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  may  be 
the  profoundness  of  this  lethargy,  as  to  be 
unmoved  by  the  most  loud  and  terrifying 
intimations.  I  may  li(\  this  note  of  alarm, 
that  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  the  premises, 
and  is  on  the  eve  of  bursting  into  theii 
apartment^and  yet  such  may  be  The  death- 
like sleep  of  both,  that  both  may  lie  motion- 
less and  unconscious  on  the  very  confines 
of  their  approaching  dissolution.  Or,  what 
would  be  more  affecting  still,  both,  in  the 
airy  chase  of  their  own  imagination,  may 
be  fully  engrossed  among  the  pictures  and 
the  agitations  of  a  dream,  and  be  inwardly 
laughing}  or  crymg,  or  striving,  or  pursuing 
or  rejoicing ;  and  that,  while  tlie  flame  is  at 
their  door,  which  in  a  few  minutes  is  to 
seize  upon  and  to  destroy  them. 

When  a  man  is  asleep  and  dreaming,  he 
is  alive  only  to  his  own  fancies,  and  dead  to 
all  the  realities  of  the  visible  world  around 
fiim.  Awaken  him,  and  he  becomes  intel- 
ligent and  alive  to  these  realities,  but  there  * 
may  still  be  other  realities  to  which  he  is 
not  yet  awakened.  There  may  remain  a 
torpor  upon  his  faculties,  in  virtue  of  which, 
he  may  have  as  little  sense  and  as  little 
feeling  of  certain  near  and  impending  reali- 
ties, as  the  man  who  is  wrapt  in  the  insensi- 
bility of  his  midnight  re;  ose  has  of  earth 
and  of  all  its  concerns.  Hie  report  of  an 
angry  God,  and  a  coming  eternity,  may  as 
little  disturb  him  as  the  report  of  a  confla- 
gration in  the  premises,  disturbs  the  sleep- 
ing inmate  before  he  is  awakened.  It  is  not 
learned  argument  which  works  out,  in  the 
one  case,  the  escape  of  him  who  is  in  dan- 
ger. Could  we  only  awaken  him,^ve  would 
need  no  argument.  Neither  is  it  learned 
argument  which  works  out,  in  the  other 
case,  the  escape  of  him  who  is  in  danger.  It 
is  the  cry  of,  "Awake,  O  sinner,*'  lifted  with 
power  enough. to  arouse  him  out  of  his  spi- 
ritual-lethargies. Jt  is  the  shaking  of  the 
soul  out  of  those  heavy  slumbers,  under 
which  it  is  weighed  down  to  deep  and  strong 
insensibility,  about  the  awful  urgencies  o? 
guilt,  and  danger,  and  death, thy  which  it 
is  encompassed.  When  tlie  house  which 
covers  a  sleeping  peasant  and  a  sleepinf 
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philpaopher,  i»  in  flames,  it  is  not  by  a  de- 
monstration of  philosophy  that  the  one  is 
awakened,  and  the  other  is  left  to  perish  in 
the  ruin ;  and  when  both  are  awakened  by 
the  same  cuU,  it  is  not  at  the  bidding  of 
philiisophy  that  the  one  hastens  his  escape, 
while  the  other  lingers  in  the  midiit  of  de- 
struction. They  n^  only  to  be  recovered 
to  the  use  of  senses  which  were  alike  susp 
pended  with  both,  that  both  may  flee,  with 
equal  promptitude  from  the  besetting  ca- 
lamity. And  the  same  of  the  coming 
wrath — the  same  of  the  consuming  fire, 
that  is  now  ready  to  burst  on  the  head  of 
the  guilty,  from  the  storehouse  of  treasured 
vengeance — the  same  of  all .  the  surround- 
ing realities  of  God,  and  judgment,  and 
eternity,  which  lie  on  every  side  of  us.  It 
is  not  philosophy  which  awakes  him  who 
has  it,  to  a  sense  of  these  things.  Neither 
is  it  the  want  of  philosophy  which  keeps 
bim  who  has  it  not,  fast  asleep  among  the 
vanities  and  day-dreams  of  a  passing  world. 
All  the  powers  of  philosophy,  operating 
upon  all  the  materials  of  philosophy,  wiQ 
never  dissolve  the  infatuation  of  him  who 
is  not  yet  aroused  either  from  the  slumbers, 
or  from  the  visions  of  carnality.  To  effect 
this,  there  must  be  either  the.  bestowment 
of  a  new  sense,  or  the  restoration  of  an  old 
iiense,  which  has  been. extinguished.  And 
be  he  learned  or  be  he  unlearned,  such  an 
awakening  as  this  will  tell  alike  upon  both. 
The  simple  view  of  certain  simple , realities, 
to  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  world  are 
asleep,  will  put  each  of  them  into  motion. 
And  when  his  eyes  are  once  opened  by  the 
force  of  such  a  demonstration,  will  he  either 
flee  from  the  coming  wrath,  or  flee  for  re- 
fuge to  the  hope  set  before  him  in  the  Gros- 
pel,  without  the  bidding  or  the  voice  of  phir 
iosophy  to  speed  his  way. 

And  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  world 
are,  in  truth,  asleep  to  all  those  realities 
which  constitute  the  great  materials  of  re- 
ligion, may  be  abundantly  proved  by  ex- 
perience— and  we  cannot  proceed  far  in  the 
details  of  suclva  proof,  without  leading  many 
an  individual  hearer  to  carry  the  topic  home 
to  his  own  experience.  For  this  purpose, 
let  us  just  compare  the  kind  of  feeUng  ana 
perception  which  we  have  about  an  event 
tha^  tnay  happen  on  this  side  of  time,  with 
the  feeling  and  perception  &bout  an  ey^nt, 
as  nearly  similar  as  possible,  that  will  hap- 
pen on  the  other  side  of  time,  and  try  bow 
much  it  is  that  we  are  awake  as  to  the  for- 
mer, and  asleep  as  to  the  latter.  Should  we 
assuredly  know,  that  in  a  few  years  we  are 
(o  be  translated  into  a  splendid  affluence, 
or  sunk  into  the  most  abject  and  deplorable 
poverty,  how  keen  would  be  our  anticipa- 
Uon,  whether  of  hope  or  of  fear:  and  why  ? 
Because  w€  are  awake  unto  these  things. 
We  do  assuredly  know,-  that  in  a  few  years 
wt  pass  tliat  mysterious  portal*  which  leads 


to  bliss,  or  pain,  pr  annihilation-rapd  these' 
are  cei;tainties  which  we  do  not  keenly  an- 
ticipate, and  just  because  we  are  asleep  unto 
these  things.  Should  we  behold  a  neigh- 
bour on  the  same  path  of  enterprise  with 
ourselves,  suddenly  arrested  by  the  hand  of 
biankruptcy,  ,and  be  further  told  to  our  con- 
viction, that  the  same  fi^tality  is  sure  to  en- 
counter all  who  jp-e  treading  that  path,  we 
would  retrace,  or  move  aside,  or  do  our  ut- 
most.to  evade  it — because  all  awake  to  ihe 
disgrace  and  wretchedness  of  bankruptcy. 
We  every  month  behold  such  a  neighbour 
arrested  by  the  hand  of  death—nor  can  we 
escape  t'he  conviction,  that  sooner  or  later, 
he  will  cast  his  unfailing  weapon  at  our- 
selves.; andyeit  no.  ofte  pructipal  movenient 
Jollows  the  pony  jction,  because  we  are  asleep 
to  a  sense  of  the  mighty  ryi'm  which  awaits 
us.  from  ur^^paring  and  universal  mortality. 
Should  the  house  in  which  you  live,  be  en- 
tered with  violence  by  the  executioners  of  a 
tyranl,'s  will,  and  a  brother,  or  a  child,  be 
hurried  away  to  a  perpetual  dungeon— if 
made  ]U)  know,  that  it  was  because  such  a 
doom  had  been  laid  upon  the  whole  family, 
and  that  sooner  or  later,  its  infliction  was 
most  surely  in  reserve  for  every  successive 
menjber  of  it — would  not  you  be  looking 
out  in  constant  terror,  and  live  in  constant 
insecurity,  and  prove  how  feelingly  you 
were  awake  to  a  sense  of  the  sufferings  of 
an  earthly  imprisonment?  But  though  death 
break  in  upon  pur  dwelling,  and  lay  a  ruth- 
less grasp,  on  the  dearest  of  its  inmates,  and 
leave  the  $issu ranee  behind  him,  that  he  will 
not  cease  his  inroads  on  this  devoted  house- 
hold, till  he  has  swept  ii  utterly  away— aU 
we  know  of  the  loneliness  of  the  church- 
yard, and  all  we  read  of  the  unseen  horrors 
of  that  eternity  to  which  the  impenitent  and 
the  unbeliever  are*  carried  by  the  ministe  s 
of  ^he  wrath  of  God,  fail  to  disturb  us  oirt 
of  the  habit  of  living  here,  as  if  here  we 
were  to  live  for  ever ;  and  that,  just  because 
white  awake  to  all  the  reality  which  lieth 
on  this  side  of  the  grave,  we  are  asleep  to 
the  consideraUpn.  both  of  the  grave  itself, 
and  of  all  the  reality  which  lies  beyond  it. 
Now,  the  question  comes  to  be,  how  is 
this  sleep  dissipated  ?.  Not,  we  affirm,  and. 
all  experience  will  go  along  with  us,  not  by 
the  power  of  natural  argument—not  by  the 
dpmonstratlonso/  hmnan  learning,  for  these 
are  iust  as  powerless  with  him  who  underr 
stands  them,  as  with  him  who  makes  his 
want  of  learning  the  pretence  for  putting 
them  away— not  by  putting  the  old  njate- 
rials  of  thought  into  a  new  arrangement—; 
not  by  setting  such  things  as  the  eye  of 
Nature  can  see,  of  its  ear  can  hear,  or  its 
heart  can  conceive,  into  a  new  light— not  by 
working  in  the  varied  processes  of  combi- 
nation, and  abstraction,  and  reasoning,  whh 
such  simple  and  elementary  ideas  as  the 
mind  of  man  can  apprehend.    The  feelings 
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and  the  suggestions  of  all  our  old  senses 
put  together,  will  not  mike  out  for  us  a 
p'^aeticai  impression  of  the  matters  of  faith — 
and  there  must  be  a  transition  as  ffreat  as 
that  by  which  man  awakens  out  of  the  sleep 
of  nature,  and  so  comes  to  see  the  realities 
of  Nature  which  are  around  him— there 
must  be  a  something  equivalent  to  the  com- 
munication of  a  new  sense,  ere  a  reality 
comes  to  be  seen  in  those  eternal  things, 
Where  no  reality  was  felt  or  seen,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  acknowledged  be- 
fore. 

It  is  true,  that  along  the  course  of  our  or- 
dinary existence,  we  are  awake  to  the  con- 
cerns of  our  ordinary  rxistence.  But  this 
is  not  a  wakefulness  wiich  goes  to  disturb 
the  profoundness  of  01. r  insensibility,  as  to 
the  concerns  of  a  higher  existence.  We  are 
in  one  sense  awake,  but  in  another  mo|t 
entirely,  and,  to  all  human  appearance, 
most  hopelessly  and  irrecoverably  asleep. 
We  are  just  in  the  same  condition  with  a 
man  who  is  dreaming,  and  so  moves  for  the 
time  in  a  pictured  world  of  his  own.  He 
is  not  steeped  in  a  more  death-like  indiffer- 
ence to  the  actual  and  the  peopled  world 
around  him,  than  the  man  who  is  busy  for 
the  short  and  fleeting  pilgrimage  of  his 
days  upon  earth,  among  its  treacherous  de- 
lusions, is  shut  in  all  his  sensibilities,  and 
all  his  thoughts,  against  the  certainties  of 
an  immortal  state.  And  the  transition  ie 
not  greater  from  the  sleeping  fancies  of  the 
night  to  the  waking  certainties  of  our  daily 
business,  than  is  the  transition  from  the  day- 
dreams of  a  parsing  world,  to  those  sub- 
stantial considerations,  which  wield  a  pre- 
siding authority  over  the  conduct  of  him 
who  walkcth  not  by  the  sight  of  that  which 
IS  around  him,  but  by  the  faith  of  the  unseen 
things  that  are  above  him,  and  before  him. 
To  be  thus  translated  in  the  habit  of  our 
mind,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  busy 
and  intense  of  its  natural  exercises..  It 
needs  the  power  of  a  new  and  simple  mani- 
festation ;  and  as  surely  as  the  dreamer  on 
his  bed  behooves  to  be  awakened,  ere  he  be 
restored  to  a  just  sense  of  his  earthly  con- 
dition, and  of  his  earthly  circumstances,  so 
wirely  must  there  be  a  distinct  awakening 
made  to  pass  on  the  dark,  and  torpid,  ana 
overborne  faculties  of  us  all,  ere  the  matters 
of  faith  come  to  be  clothed  to  our  eye  in  thte 
characters  of  certainty,  and  we  be  made 
truly  to  apprehend  the  bearing  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  Grod  who  is  now  looking 
over  us,  to  the  eternity  which  is  now  ready 
to  absorb  us. 

This  awakening  calls  for  a  peculiar  and 
a  preternatural  application  We  say  pre- 
ternatural, for  such  is  the  obstinacy  of  this 
sleep  of  nature,  that  no  power  within  the 
compass  of  nature  can  put  an  end  to  it  It 
withstands  all  the  demonstrations  of  arith- 
mel  *•     Time  moves  on  without  disturbing 


it  The  last  messenger  lifts  many  a  note  ol 
preparation,  but  so  deep  is  the  lethargy  0/ 
our  text,  that  he  is  not  heard.    Every  yeal 
do  his  approaching  footsteps  become  mort 
distinct  and  more  audible ;  yet  every  yeai 
rivets  the  affections  of  the  votary  of  senst 
more  tenaciously  than  before,  to  the  scene 
that  is  around  him.  One  would  think,  thai 
the  fall  of  so  many  acquaintances  on  every 
side  of  him,  might  at  length  have  reached 
an  awakening  conviction  into  his  heart 
One  would  think,  that  standing  alone,  and  in 
mournful  survey  amid  the  wreck  of  former 
associations,  the  spell  might  have  been  alrea- 
dy broken,  which  so  fastens  him  to  a  perish- 
able world.   O,  why  were  the  tears  he  shed 
over  his  children's  grave,  not  followed  up  by 
the  deliverance  of  his  soul  from  this  sore 
infatuation  ?    Why,  as  he  hung  over  the 
dying  bed  of  her  with  whom  he  had  so  oft 
taken  counsel  about  the  plans  and  the  in- 
terests of  life,  did  he  not  catch  a  glimpse 
of  this  world's  vanity,  and  did  not  the  light 
of  truth  break  in  upon  his  heart  from  the 
solemn  and  apprehended  realities  beyond 
it?    But  no.    The  enchantment,  it  would 
appear,  is  not  so  easily  dissolved.  The  deep 
sleep  which  the  Bible  speaks  of,  is  not  so 
easily  broken.  The  conscious  infirmities  of 
age  cannot  do  it.    The  frequent  and  touch- 
ing specimens  of  mortality  around  us,  can* 
not  do  it    The  rude  entrance  of  death  into 
our  own  houses,  and  the  breaking  up  of  our 
own  families,  cannot  do  it.    The  melting 
of  our  old  society  away  from  us,  and  the 
constant  succession  of  new  faces,  and  new 
families,  in  their  place,  cannot  do  it.    The 
tolling  of  the  funeral  bell,  which  has  rung 
so  many  of  our  companions  across  the  con- 
fines of  eternity,  and  in  a  few  little  years 
will  perform  the  same  office  for  us,  cannot 
do  it.    It  often  happens,  in  the  visions  of 
the  night,  that  some  fancied  spectacle  of 
terror,  or  shriek  of  alarm,  have  frightened 
us  out  of  our  sleep,  and  our  dream  together. 
But  the  sleep  of   worldliness  stands  itg 
ground  against  all  this.  We  hear  lh<'  moan- 
ings  of  many  a  death-bed — and  we  witness 
its  looks  of  imploring  anguish — and  we 
watch  the  decay  of  life,  as  it  glimmers  on- 
wards to  its  final  extinction — and  we  hear 
the  last  breath — and  we  panse  in  the  solemn 
stillness  that  follows  it,  till  it  is  broken  in 
upon  by  the  bursting  agony  of  the  weeping 
attendants — and  in  one  day  more,  we  re 
visit  the  chamber  of  him,  who,  in  white  and 
shrouded  stateliness,  lies  the  effigy  of  wha 
he  was — and  we  lifl  the  border  that  is  upon 
the  dead  man's  countenance,  and  there  we 
gaze  on  that  brow  so  cold,  and  those  eyea 
so  motionless — and,  in  two  days  more,  we 
follow  him  to  hir  sepulchre,  and  mingled 
with  the  earth,  among  which  he  is  to  ba 
laid,  we  behold  the  skulls  and  the  skeletons 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him — and  It 
is  the  distinct  understanding  of  nature,  tha^ 
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soo.\  shall  have  every  one  of  us  to  go 
through  the  same  process  of  dying,  and  add 
our  mouldering  bodies  to  the  mass  of  cor- 
ruptiini  that  we  have  been  contemplating. 
But  mark  the  derangement  of  nature,  and 
ho^  soon  again  it  falls  to  sleep  among  the 
delusions  of  a  world,  of  the  vanity  of  which 
it  has  recently  got  so  striking  a  demonstra- 
tion. Look  onwards  lut  one  single  day 
more,  and  you  behold  every  trace  of  this 
loud  and  warning  voice  dissipated  to  no- 
thing. The  man  seemed,  as  ifhe  had  been 
actually  awakened  ^  but  it  was  only  the 
start  and  the  stupid  glare  of  a  moment,  after 
which  he  has  lain  him  down  again  among 
the  visions  and  the  slumbers  of  a  soul  that 
is  spiritually  dead.  He  has  not  lost  all 
sensibility  any  more  than  the  man  that  is 
m  a  midnight  trance,  who  is  busied  with 
the  imaginations  of  a  dream.  But  he  has 
gone  back  again  to  the  sensibilities  of  a 
world  which  he  is  so  speedily  to  abandon ; 
and  in  these  he  has  sunk  all  the  sensibili- 
ties of  that  everlasting  \vorld,  on  the  con- 
fines of  which  he  was  treading  but  yester- 
day.   All  is  forgottien  amid  Uie  bargains, 


and  the  adventures,  and  the  bustle,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  scene  that  is  immediately 
around  him.  Eternity  is  again  slnit  out 
and  amid  the  dreaming  illusions  of  a  fleet- 
ing and  fantastic  day,  does  he  cradle  hit 
infatuated  soul  into  an  utter  unconcern 
about  its  coming  torments,  ox  its  coming 
triumphs. 

I  Yes!  my  brethren,  we  have  heard  the 
man  of  serious  religion  denounced  as  n 
visionarv.  But  if  *that  be  a  vision  which  is 
a  short-lived  deceit — and  that  be  a  sober 
reality  which  survives  the  fluctuations  both 
of  time  and  of  fancy — ^tell  us  if  such  a  use 
of  the  term  be  not  an  utter  misapplication ; 
and  whether,  with  all  the  justice,  as  well  as 
with  all  the  severity  of  truth,  it  may  not  be 
retorted  upon  the  head  of  him,  who,  though 
prized  for  the  sagacity  of  a  firm,  secular, 
and  much  exercised  understanding,  and 
honoured  in  the  market-place  for  his  ex- 
perience on  the  walks  and  ways  of  this 
world's  business^  has  not  so  much  as  exv- 
tered  upon  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  but  is 
toiling  away  all  his  skill  and  all  his  energy 
on  the  frivolities  of  uu  idiot's  dream. 


SERMON  VII. 
On  ike  new  Heavens  and  the  new  Earth. 

Nbvwtlietoee  we,  aceoidiog  to  bia  promiie,  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wheieio  dweOttli 

ri^teouaneas.**— 4  TOitF  iii  13. 

somewhat  is  made  known,  and  which,  too, 
may  be  addressed  to  a  higher  principle  than 
curiosity,  being  like  every  other  Scripture, 
'*  profitable  both  for  doctrine  and  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.". 

In  the  text  before  us,  there  are  two  lead- 
ing points  of  information,  which  we  should 
like  successively  to  remark  upon.  The  first 
is,  that  in  the  new  economy  which  is  to  be 
reared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  blessed, 
there  will  be  materialism,  not  merely  new 
heavens,  but  also  a  new  earth.  The  second 
is,  that,  as  distinguished  from  the  present, 
which  is  an  abode  of  rebellion,  it  will  be  an 
abode  of  righteousness. 

I.  We  know  historically  that  earth,  that 
a  solid  material  earth,  may  form  the  dwell- 
ing of  sinless  creatures,  in  full  converse  and 
friendship  with  the  Being  who  made  them — 
that,  instead  of  a  place  of  exile  for  outcasts, 
it  may  have  a  broad  avenue  of  communica- 
tion with  the  spiritual  world,  for  the  descent 
of  ethereal  beings  from  on  high— that,  like 
the  member  of  an  extended  family,  it  may 
share  in  the  regard  and  attention  of  the 
other,  members,  and  along  with  them  be  glad 
dened  by  the  presence  of  him  who  Is  th 
Father  of  them  all.    To  inquire  how  \\ 


There  is  a  limit  to  the  revelations  6f  the 
Bible  about  futurity,  and  it  were  a  mental 
Of  spiritual  trespass  to  go  beyond  it.  The 
reserve  which  it  maintains  m  its  informa- 
tions, we  also  ought  to  maintain  in  our  In- 
quiries— satisfied  to  know  little  on  every 
subject,  where  it  has  communicated  little, 
and  feeling  our  way  into  regions  which  are 
at  present  unseen,  no  further  than  the  light 
of  Scripture  will  carry  us. 

But  while  we  attempt  not  to  be  *'  wise 
above  that  which  is  written,"  we  should  at- 
tempt, and  that  most  studiously,  to  be  wise 
up  to  that  which  is  written.  The  disclo- 
sures are  very  few  and  very  partial,  which 
are  given  to  us  of  that  bright  and  beautiful 
economy,  which  is  to  survive  the  ruins  of 
our  present  one.  But  still  there  are  such 
disclosures — and  on  the  orinciple  of  the 
tbinffs  that  are  revealed  belonging  unto  us, 
we  have  a  right  to  walk  up  and  down,  for 
the  purpose  of  observation,  over  the  whole 
actual  extent  of  them. 

MThat  is  made  known  of  the  details  of 
immortality,  is  but  small  in  the  amouiUi  nor 
are  we  furnished  with  the  materia^  oTany 
i*ililg  like  a  graphical  or  picturesque  exhibi- 
of  its  abodes  of  blessedness.    But  still 
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can  be,  were  to  attempt  a  wisdom  beyond 
8cripture :  but  to  assert  that  this  has  been, 
and  therefore  may  be,  is  to  keep  most  strictly 
and  modest!}'  within  the  limits  of  the  record. 
For,  we  there  read,  that  God  framed  an  ap^ 
paratufl  of  materialism,  which,  ori'  his  owri 
surveying,  he  pronounced  to  be  all  very 
good,  and  the  leading  features  of  which  may 
still  he  recognised  among  the  things  and  the 
substances  that  are  around  us — and  that  he 
createcj  man  with  the  bodily  organs  and 
senses  which  we  now  wear — and  placed 
him  under  the  very  canopy  that  is  over  our 
heads — ^and  spread  around  him  a  scenery, 
perhaps  lovelier  in  its  tints,  and  more  smiling 
and  serene  in  the  whole  aspect  of  it,  but  cer- 
tainly made  up,  in  the  main,  of  the  same 
objects  that  still  compose  the  prospect  of 
our  visible  contemplations — and  there,  Work- 
ing with  his  hands  in  a  garden,  and  with 
trees  on  every  side  of  him,  and  even  with 
animals  sporting  at  his  feet,  was  this  inha- 
bitant of  earth,  in  the  midst  of  all  those 
earthly  and  familiar  accompaniments,  in 
full  possession  of  the  best  immunities  of  a 
citizen  of  heaven — sharing  in  the  delight  of 
angels,  and  while  he  gazed  on  the  very 
oeauties  which  we  ourselves  faze  upon,  re- 
joicing in  them  most  as  the  tokens  of  a  pre- 
sent and  presiding  Deity.  It  were  venturing 
on  the  region  of  conjecture  to  affirm,  whe- 
ther, if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  the  eaifth  that 
we  now  tread  upon,  would  have  been  the 
everlasting  abode  of  him  ftnd'  his  posterity. 
But  certain  it  is,  that  man,  at  the  first,  had 


will  be  ground  to  walk  upon ;  or  scenes  o* 
luxuriance  to  delight  the  corporeal  senses 
or  the  liindly  Intercourse  of  IViends  telkinf 
fomillarly,  and  by  articulate  converse  to- 
fi^ether ;'  or,  in  short,  any  thing  that  hasJhc 
j^tst  reseitiblance  to  a  local  territory,  fiTled 
With  various  accommodations,  and  peopled 
over  its  whole  extent  by  creatures  formed 
like  ourselves — having  bodies  such  as  we 
now  wear,  and  faculties  of  perception,  and 
thought,  and  mutual  communication,  such  as 
We  now  exercise.  The  common  imagination 
that  we  have  of  paradise  on  the  other  side 
of  death,  is,  that  of  a  lolty  aerial. region, 
where  thie  inmates  float  in  ether,  or  are 
mysteriously  suspended  upon  nothing — 
where  all  the  warm  and  sensible  accompa* 
niments  which  give  such  an  expression  of 
strength,  and  life,  and  colouring,  to  our 
present  habitation,  are  attenuate  into  a 
sort  of  spiritual  element,  that  is  meagre, 
and  imperceptible,  and' utterly  uninviting 
to  the  eye  of  mortals  here  below — where 
eve^y  ^ec^ige  of  materialism  is  done  away, 
and  nothing  lelt  but  certain  unearthly 
deques  that  have  tio'  power  of  allurement^ 
and  certain  unearthly  ecstacies,  with  which 
it  is  felt  impossible  to  sympathize.  The 
holders  of  this  imagination  forget  all  the 
while,  that  really  there  is  no  essential  con- 
nection between  materialism  and  sin — that 
the  world  which  we  now  inhabit,  had  all 
the  amplitude  and  solidity  of  its  present 
^ma^ridlidm,^  before  sin  entered  into  it — 
that  God  so  far,  on  that  account,  from  look- 


time,  for  his  privilege,  an  unclouded  ffel- 
towship  with  God,  and,  for  his  prospect  an 
immortality,  which  death  was  neither  to 
intercept  nor  put  an  end  to.  He  was  ter- 
restrial in  respect  of  condition,  and  yet 
celestial  in  respect  both  of  character  and 
enjoyment  His  eye  looked  outwardly  on 
a  landscape  of  earth,  while  his  heail  breath- 
ed upwardly  in  the  love  of  heaven.  And 
though  he  trode  the  solid  platform  of  our 
world,  and  was  compassed  about  with  its 
horizon— still  was  he  within  the  circle  of 
God's  favoured  creation,  and  took  his  place 
among  the  freemen  and  the  denizens  of  the 
great  spiritual  commonwealth. 

This  may  serve  to  rectify  an  imagina- 
tion of  which  we  think  that  all  must  be 
conscious — as  if  the  grossness  of  material- 
ism was  only  for  those  who  had  degenerated 
into  the  grossness  of  sin ;  and  that,  when  a 
spiritualizing  process  had  purged  away  all 
our  corruption,  then,  by  the  stepping-stones 
of  a  death  and  a  resurrection,  we  should 
be  borne  away  to  some  ethereal  region, 
where  sense,  and  body,  and  all  in  the  shape 
either  of  audible  sound,  or  of  tangible  sub- 
stance, were  unknown.  And  hence  that 
ftrangeness  of  impression  which  is  ftelt  by 
you,  should  the  supposition  be  offered,  that 


for  his  pl^ce  this  World,  and,  at  th&  same  'ing  sltghtly  uj^n  it,  after  it'had  recdved 


the  last  touch  of  his  creating  hand,  review- 
ed the  earth,  and  the  waters,  and  the  firma- 
ment, and  all  (he  green  hert)age,  with  the 
living  ^rieatures,  and  the  man  whom  he  had 
raised  in  dominion  over  them,  an(l  he  saw 
every  thing  that  he  held  made,  and  behold 
it  was  all  very  good.  They  forget  that  on 
the  birth  of  materialism,  when  it  stood  out 
in  the  freshness  of  those  glories  which  the 
great  Architect  of  Nature  had  impressed 
upon  it,  that  then  the  "  morning  stars  sans 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Gk)d  shouted 
for  joy.**  They  forget  the  appeals  that  are 
made  6very  where  in  the  Bible  to  this  ma- 
terial workmanship — and  how,  from  the 
fa6e  of  these  visible  heavens,  and  the  garni- 
ture of  this  earth  that  we  tread  upon,  the 
greatness  artd  the  goodness  of  God  are  re- 
flected on  the  view  of  his  worshippers.  No, 
my  brethren,  the  object  of  llie  administra- 
tion We  sit  utider,  is  to  extirpate  sin,  but  it 
is  not  to  sweep  away  materialism.  Ky  the' 
convulsions  of  the*  last  day,  it  may  be 
shaken,  and  broken  down  from  its  present 
arrangements,  and  thrown  into  such  fitful 
agitations,  as  that  the  whole  of  its  existing 
frame- work  shall  fall  to  pieres,  and  by  a  heal 
so  fervent  as  to  melt  its  most  solid  elements^ 
may  it  be  utterly  dissolved.  And  thus  may 


to  the  place  of  eternal  blessedness  there  I  the  eartli  again  become  without  form,  and 
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Void,  but  without  one  particle  of  its  sub- 
stuAcc  goin^  into  aanihilation.  Out  of  .the 
ruliia  of  this  second  chaos,  may  another 
heavsn  and  another  earth  be  made  to  e.rtse; 
and  a  new  materialism,  with  othex*  aspecta 
of  ma^niHcence  and  beauty,  emerge  from 
the  wrock  of  this,  mighty  transformation ; 
and  the  world  be  peopled  as  before,  with 
the  varieties  of  material  loveliness,  and 
space  be  attain  lighted  up  into  a  (Irmament 
of  mate riaf  splendour. 

Were  our  place  of  everlasting  blessed- 
ness so  purely  spiritual  as  it  is  commcnly 
imagined,  then  Uie  soul  of  man,  after,  at 
death,  having  quilU'^d  his  body,  would  qui; 
it  xsonclusivcly.  1*huit  mass  of  materialism 
with  which  it  is  associated  upon  earth,  and 
which  many  regard  ab  a  load  and  an  in- 
cumbrance, would  have  K^avc  to  putrefy  in 
the  grave  without  being  revisited  by  super- 
natural power,  or  raised  aguiii  out  of  the 
manimate  dust  into  which  it  had  resolved. 
If  the  body  be  indeed  a  clog  and  a  con- 
finement to  the  spirit,  instead  of  itb  commo- 
dious tenement,  then  would  the  spunt  feel 
lightened  by  the  departure  it  had  made, 
and  expatiate  in  all  the  buoyancy  of  lu 
emancipated  powers,  over  a  scene  of  on- 
larcremcnt.  And  this  is,  doubtless,  the  pre- 
vaiTmr  imagination.  But  why,  then,  after 
having  made  its  escape  from  such  a  thral- 
dom, should  it  ever  recur  to  the  prison-house 
of  Its  old  materialism,  if  a  pri«on-house  ii 
really  be.  Why  should  the  disengafled 
spirit  again  be  fastened  to  the  dra^  of  that 
grosser  and  heavier  substance,  which  many 
think  has  only  the  effect  of  weighing  down 
its  activity,  and  infusing,  into  the  pure 
element  of  mind  an  ingredient  which  serves 
to  cloud  and  to  enfeeble  iU.  In  other  words, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  day  of  resurrection, 
if  tlie  union  which  then  takes  place  is  to 
deaden,  c*r  to  reduce  all  those  energies  that 
are  commonly  a^j'^ribed  to  the  living  prin-- 
ciple,  in  a  state  of  separation  ?  But,  as  a 
proof  of  some  metaphysical  delusion  upon 
this  subject,  the  product,  perhaps,  of  a 
wrong  though  fashionable  philosophy,  it 
would  appear,  that  to  embody,  the  spirit  is 
not  the  stppping-stone  to  its  degradation, 
but  to  its  proferment.  The  last  day  will  be 
a  day  of  triumph  to  the  righteous — because 
the  day  of  the  re-entrance  of  the  spirit  to 
ts  much-loved  abode,  where  its  faculties, 
so  far  from  being  shut  up  into  captivity, 
will  find  their  free  and  kindred  develope- 
ment  in  such  material  organs  as  are  suited 
to  them.  The  fact  of  the  resurrection 
proves,  that,  with  man  at  least,  the  state  of 
a  disembodied  spirit,  is  a  stale  of  imnatural 
violence — anr*  that  the  resurrection  of  his 
body  is  an  essential  step  to  the  highest  per- 
fection of  which  he  is  susceptible.  And  it 
is  indeed  an  homage  to  that  materialism, 
which  many  a^-e  for  cxpunginff  from  the 
'uture  state  of  the  universe  altogether — 


that  ere  the  immaterial  soul  of  man  hai 
reached  the  ultimate  glory  and  blessedneai 
which  are  designed  lor  it,  it  must  return 
and  knock  at  that  very  grave  where  lie  the 
mouldered  remains  of  the  bc»dy  which  ii 
wore — and  there  inquisition  must  be  made 
for  the  flesh,  and  the  sinews,  and  the  bones^ 
which  the  power  of  corruption  has  perhaps 
for  centuries  before,  assimilated  to  the  earth 
that  is  around  them— and  there,  the  minute 
atoms  must  be  re-assembled  into  a  structure 
that  bears  upon  it  the  form  and  the  linea- 
ments, and  the  general  aspect  of  a  man — 
and  the  soul  passes  into  this  material 
iVame-work,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  its 
lodging-place  for  ever — and  that,  not  as  its 
prisiiu,  but  as  its  pleasant  and  befitting  ha- 
bitation— jioi  to  be  trammelled,  as  some 
would  have  it,  in  a  hold  of  materialism, 
but  to  be  therein  equipped  for  the  services 
of  eternity — to  walk  embodied  among  the 
bowers  of  our  second  paradise — to  stand 
embodied  in  the  presence  of  our  God. 

There  will,  it  is  true,  be  a  change  of 
personcd  constitution  between  a  good  man 
before  his  death,  and  a  good  man  after  his 
resurrection — not,  however,  that  he  will  be 
set  free  from  bis  body,  but  that  he  will  be 
set  free  from  the  corrupt  principle  that 
is  in  his  body — not  the  materialism  by 
which  he  is  now  surrounded  will  be  done 
away,  but  that  the  taint  of  evil  by  which 
this  materialism  is  now  pervaded,  will  bo 
doBe  away.  Could  this  be  effected  withou* 
dying,  therf  death  would  be  no  longer  an 
essential  stepping-stone  to  paradise.  But 
it  would  appear  of  the  moral  viius  which 
has  been  transmitted  downwards  from 
Adam,  and  is  now  spread  abroad  over  the 
whole  human  family — it  would  appear, 
that  to  get  rid  of  this,  the  old  fabric  must 
be  taken  down,  and  reareo  anew ;  and  that, 
not  of  other  materials,  but  of  its  own  ma- 
terials, only  delivered  of  all  impurity,  as  if 
by  a  refining  process  in  the  sepulchre.  It 
is  thus,  that  what  is  "  sown  in  weakness, 
is  raised  in  power" — and  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  get  quit  of  material- 
ism, but  to  get  quit  of  sin,  and  to  purge 
materialism  of  its  malady.  It  is  thus  that 
the  dead  shall  come  forth  incorruptible — 
and  those,  we  are  told,  who  are  alit^e  at 
this  great  catastrophe,  shall  suddenly  and 
mysteriously  be  changed.  While  we  are 
compassed  about  with  these  vile  bodies,  as 
the  Apostle  emphatically  terms  them,  evi 
is  present,  and  it  is  well,  if  through  th 
working  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  evil  does  not 
prevail.  To  keep  this  besetting  enemy  in 
check,  is  the  task  and  the  trial  of  our  Chris- 
tianity on  earth — and  it  is  the  detaching  of 
this  poisonous  ingredient  ^vhich  constitutee 
that  for  which  the  believer  is  represented 
as  groaning  earnestl)',  even  the  redemption 
of  the  body  that  he  now  wears,  and  whiqh 
will  then  be  transformed  into  the  likenes*' 
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M  Christ's  glorified  body.  And  this  will 
w  his  heaven,  that  he  will  serve  God  with- 
u:\t  a  struggle,  and  in  a  full  gale  of  spiritual 
delight — ^because  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  all  the  feelings  and  all  the  faculties  of 
his  regenerated  nature.  Before  death,  sin 
is  only  repressed — ^after  the  resurrection, 
all  sin  will  be  exterininateti.  Here  he  has 
k)  maintain  the  combat,  with  a  tendency  to 
evU  still  lodging  in  his  heart,  and  worlcing 
a  perverse  movement  among  his  inclina- 
tions; but  after  his  warfare  in  this  world 
is  accomplished,  he  wiii  no  longer  be  so 
thwarted — and  he  will  set  him  down  in  an- 
other world,  with  the  repose  and  the  tri- 
umph of  victory  for  his  everlasting  reward. 
The  great  constitutional  plague  of  his  na- 
ture will  no  longer  trouble  him ;  and  there 
will  be  the  charm  of  a  genial  affinity  be- 
tween the  purity  of  his  heart,  and  the 
purity  of  the  element  he  breathes  in.  Still 
It  will  not  be  the  purity  of  spirit  escaped 
from  materialism,  but  of  spirit  translated 
mto  a  materialism  that  has  been  clarified 
of  evil.  It  will  not  be  the  purity  of  souls 
unclothed  as  at  death,  but  the  purity  of 
souls  that  have  again  been  clothed  upon  at 
the  resurrection. 

But  the  highest  homage  that  we  know  of 
to  materialism,  is  that  which  God,  manifest 
m  the  flesh,  has  rendered  to  it.  That  He, 
the  Divinity,  should  have  wrapt  his  unfa- 
thomable essence  in  one  of  hs  coverings, 
and  expatiated  amongst  us  in  the  palpable 
form  and  structure  of  a  man ;  and  that  fie 
should  have  chosen  such  a  tenement,  not  as 
a  temporary  abode,  but  should  have  borne 
it  with  him  to  the  place  which  he  now  oc- 
cupies, and  where  he  is  now  employed  in 
preparing  the  mansions  of  his  followers; 
that  he  should  have  entered  within  the  vail, 
and  be  now  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  with  the  very-  body  which  was 
marked  by  the  nails  upon  his  cross,  and 
wherewith  he  ate  and  drank  after  his  resur- 
rection—that he  who  repelled  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  disciples,  as  if  they  had  seen  a 
spirit,  by  bidding  them  handle  him  and  see, 
and  subjecting  to  their  familiar  touch  the 
fiesh  and  the  bones  that  encompassed  him ; 
that  he  should  now  be  throned  in  universal 
supremacy,  and  wielding  the  whole  power  of 
heaven  and  earth,  have  every  knee  to  bow 
at  his  name,  and  every  tongue  to  confess, 
and  yet  all  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father — 
that  humanity,  that  substantial  and  embo- 
died humanity,  should  thus  be  exalted,  and 
a  voice  of  adoration  from  every  creature, 
be  lifted  up  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever — 
does  this  look  like  the  abolition  of  materi- 
alism, after  the  present  system  of  it  is  de- 
stroyed ;  or  does  it  not  rather  prove,  that 
transplanted  into  another  system,  it  will  be 
preferred  to  celestial  honours,  and  prolonged 
m  immortality  throughout  all  ages? 

It  has  ocen  our  careful  endeavour,  in  all 


that  we  have  said,  to  keep  within  the  limits  o' 
the  record,  and  to  offer  no  other  remarks  thar 
those  which  may  fitly  be  suggested  by  the 
circumstance,  that  a  new  earth  is  to  be  cre- 
ated, as  well  as  a  new  heavens  for  the  future 
accommodation  of  the  righteous.  We  have 
no  desire  to  push  the  speculation  beyond 
what  is  written,  but  it  were,.at  the  same 
time,  well,  that  in  all  our  representations  of 
the  immortal  state,  there  was  just  the  same 
force  of  colouring,  and  the  same  vivacity 
of  .scenic  exhibition  that  there  is  in  the  New 
Testament.     The  imagination  of  a  total 
and  diametric  opposition  between  the  re- 
gion of  sense  and  the  region  of  spirituality, 
certainly  lends  to  abate  the  interest  with 
which  we  might  otherwise  look  to  the  per- 
spective that  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave ;  and  to  deaden  all  those  sympathies 
that  we  else  might  have  with  the  joys  and 
the  exercises  of  the  blest  in  paradise.    To 
rectify  this,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
the  particularities  of  heaven — a  topic  on 
which  the  Bible  is  certainly  most  sparine 
and  reserved  in  its  communications.    But 
a  great  step  is  gained  simply  by  dissolving 
the  alliance  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  many 
between  the  two  ideas  of  sin  and  material- 
ism ;  or  proving,  that  when  once  sin  is  done 
away,  it  consists  with  all  we  know  of  God's 
administration,  that  materialism  shall  be 
perpetuated  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigour 
of  immortality.    It  altogether  holds  out  t 
warmer  and  more  alluring  picture  of  the 
elysium  that  awaits  us,  when  told,  that  there, 
will  be  beauty  to  delight  the  eye ;  and  music 
to  regale  the  ear;  and  the  comfort  that 
springs  from  all  the  charities  of  intercourse 
between  man  and  man,  holding  converse 
as  they  do  oh  earth,  and  gladdening  each 
other  with  the  benignant  smiles  that  play 
on  the  human  countenance,  or  the  accents 
of  kindness  that  fall  in  soft  and  soothing 
melody  from  the  humaij  voice.   There  is 
much  of  the  innocent,  and  much  of  the'in- 
spiring,  and  much  to  affect  and  elevate  the 
heart,  in  the  scenes  and  the  contemplations 
of  materialism — and  we  do  hail  the  infor- 
mation of  our  text,  that  after  the  dissolution 
of  its  present  frame-work,  it  will  again  be 
varied  and  decked  out  anew  in  all  the  graces 
of  its  unfading   verdure,  and  of  its  un- 
bounded variety — that  in  addition  to  our  di- 
rect and  personal  view  of  the  Deity,  when 
he  comes  down  to  tabernacle  with  men,  we 
shall  also  have  the  reflection  of  him  in  a 
lovely  mirror  of  his  own  workmanship  | 
and  that  instead  of  being  transported  to 
some  abode  of  dimness  and  of  mystery,  so 
remote  from  human  experience,  as  to  be  be- 
yond all  comprehension,  we  shall  walk  for 
ever  in  a  land  replenished  whh  those  sen- 
sible delights,  and  those  sensible  glories, 
which,  we  doubt  not,  will  lie  most  profusely 
scattered  over  the  "  new  heavens  and  thd 
«ew  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness' 
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II.  But  though  a  paradise  of  8eii8e,.it  wUI 
not  he  a  paradise  of  sensuality.  Though  not 
fo  unlike  the  present  world  as  many  appre- 
hend it,  there  will  be  one  point  of  total  dis- 
similarity betwixt  them.  It  is  not  the  entire 
substitution  of  spirit  for  matter,  that  will 
distinguish  the  future  economy  iVom  the 
present.  But  it  will  be  the  entire  substitn- 
tion  of  righteousness  for  sin.  It  is  this  which 
signalizes  the  Christian  from  the  Mahome- 
tan paradise — not  that  sense,  and  substance, 
and  splendid  imagery,  and  the  glories  of  a 
^visible  creation  seen  with  bodily  eyes  are 
excluded  from  it,  but  that  all  which  is  vile 
in  principle,  or  voluptuous  in  impurity,  will 
be  utterly  excluded  from  it  There  will  be 
a  firm  earth,  as  we  have  at  present,  and  a 
heaven  stretched  over  it,  as  we  have  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  is  not  by  the  absence  of  these, 
but  by  the  absence  of  sin,  that  the  abodes  of 
immortality  will  be  characterized.  There 
will  both  be  heavens  and  earth,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  next  great  administration — 
and  with  this  speciality  to  mark  it  from 
the  present  one,  that  it  will  be  a  heavens 
and  earth,  "wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
ness." 

Now,  though  the  first  topic  of  information 
that  we  educed  from  the  text,  may  be  re- 
garded as  not  very  practical,  yet  the  second 
topic  on  which  I  now  insist,  is  most  emi- 
nently so.  Were  it  the  great  characteristic 
of  that  spirituality  which  is  to  obtain  in  a 
future  heaven,  that  it  was  a  spirituality  of 
essence,  then  occupying  and  pervading  the 
place  from  which  materialism  has  been 
swept  away,  we  could  not,  by  any  possible 
method,  approximate  the  condition  we  are 
■in  at  present  to  the  condition  we  are  to 
hold  everlastingly.  We  cannot  etherealize 
the  mjRler  that  is  around  us — neither  can  we 
attenuate  our  own  bodies,  nor  bring  down 
the  slightest  degree  of  such  a  heaven  to  the 
earth  that  we  now  inhabit.  But  when  we 
are  told  that  materialism  is  to  be  kept  up, 
and  that  the  spirituality  of  our  future  state 
lies  not  in  the  kind  of  substance  which  is  to 
compose  its  frame-work,  but  in  the  chiirac- 
ler  of  those  who  people  it — this  puts,  if  not 
^he  fulness  of  heaven,  at  least  a  foretaste  of 
heaven,  within  our  reach.  We  have  not  to 
strain  at  a  thing  so  impracticable,  as  that 
of  diluting  the  material  ^economy  which  is 
without  us;  we  have  only  to  reform  the 
moral  economy  that  is  within  us.  We  are 
now  walking  on  a  terrestrial  surface,  not 
more  compact,  perhaps,  than  the  one  we 
shall  hereafter  walk  upon;  and  are  now 
wearing  terrestrial  bodies,  not  firmer  and 
more  solid,  perhaps,  than  those  'we  shall 
hereafter  wear.  It  is  not  by  working  any 
change  upon  them  that  we  could  realize,  to 
an  extent,  our  future  heaven.  And  this  itf 
iimply  done  by  opening  the  door  of  our 
heart  for  the  influx  of  heaven's  afTections— 
oy  bringing  U.<.  irhole  man,  as  made  up  of 
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soul,  and  spirit,  and  body,  under  the  presld 
ing  authority  of  heaven*s  principles. 

This  will  make  plain  to  you  how  it  is  that 
it  could  be  said  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand"-* 
and  how,  in  that  book,  its  place  is  marked 
out,  not  by  locally  pointing  to  any  quarter, 
and  saying,  Lo  here,  or  lo  there,  but  by  the 
simple  affirmation  that  the  kingdom  of  hea» 
ven  is  within  yon — and  how,  in  defining 
what  .it  was  that  constituted  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  there  is  an  enumeration,  not  of 
such  circumstances  as  make  up  an  outward 
condition,  but  of  such  feelings  and  qualities 
as  make  up  a  character,  even  righteousne8& 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost— ana 
how  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  dis]  sensa- 
tion is  held  equivalent  to  the  introduction 
of  this  kingdom  into  the  world— all  making 
it  evident,  that  if  the  purity  and  the  princi- 
ples of  heaven  begin  to  take  effect  upon  our 
heart,  what  is  essentially  heaven  begins  with 
us,  even  in  this  world ;  that  instead  of  as- 
cending to  some  upper  region,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  it,  it  may  descend  upon  us, 
and  make  an  actual  entrance  of  itself  into 
our  bosoms ;  and  that  so  far,  therefore,  from 
that  remote  and  inaccessible  thing  which 
many  do  regard  it,  it  may,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  word  which  is  nigh  unto  you 
and  of  the  Spirit  that  is  given  to  prayer,  be 
lighted  up  in  the  inner  man  of  an  individual 
upon  earth,  whose  person  may  even  here, 
exemplify  its  graces,  and  whose  soul  may 
even  here  realize  a  measure  of  its  enjoyments. 
■  And  hence  one  great  purpose  of  the  in- 
carnation of  our  &iviour.  He  came  down 
amongst  us  in  the  full  perfection  of  heaven's 
character,  and  has  made  us  see,  that  it  is  a 
character  which  may  be  embodied.  All  its 
virtues  were,  in  his  case,  infused  into  a  cor- 
poreal frame-work,  and  the  substance  of 
these  lower  regions  was  taken  into  intimate 
and  abiding  association  with  the  Spirit  of 
the  higher.  The  ingredient  which  is  hea- 
venly, admits  of  being  united  with  the  in- 
gredient which  is  earthly — so  that  we,  who^ 
by  nature  are  of  the  earth,  and  earthly, 
could  we  catch  of  that  pure  and  celestial 
element  which  made  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
to  differ  from  all  other  men,  then  might  we 
too  be  formed  into  that  character  by  which 
It  is  that  the  members  of  the  family  abova 
differ  from  the  outcast  family  beneath. 
Now,  it  is  expressly  said  of  him,  that  he  10 
set  before  us  as  an  example ;  and  we  are  re- 
quired to  look  to  that  living  exhibition  of 
him,  where  all  the  graces  of  the  upper 
sanctuary  are  beheld  as  in  a  picture;  and 
instead  of  an  abstract,  we  have  in  his  his- 
tory a  familiar  representation  of  such  worth, 
and  piety,  and  excellence,,  as  could  they 
only  be  stamped  upon  our  own  persons,  and 
borne  along  with  us  to  the  place  where  lie 
now  dwelleth — instead  of  being  shunned  as 
aliens,  we  should  be  welcomed  and  recog- 
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nised  1.9  seemly  companiens  for  the  inmates 
of  that  place  of  holiness.  And,  in  trath,  the 
ereat  work  of  Christ's  disciples  utK>n^«arth,> 
»  a  constant  and  busy  pmctSm  of  a8tiaMkk-< 
tion  to  their  Master  who  i«  in  hent^B.  And. 
we  live  under  a  special  economy,  tbi^t  Ims 
been  set  up  forthe  eltpress  purpo0e<ifh«l|H 
ing  it  forward.    It  is  for  this,  in  ptrtieakv,! 
that  the  Spirit  is  provided.  We  ftre  ehsnged. 
hdto  the  image  of  the  Lord,  even  l^  the- 
f9pirit  of  the  Lord.    Nursed  out  of  this  M- 
ness,  we  grow  up  unto  the  stature  of  perfect* 
men  in  Christ  Jesus — and  instep  of  heaven 
being  a  remote  and  mysterious  unknown,) 
heaven  is  brought  near  to  us  by-fhe  mmple 
expedient  of  inspiring  us  where  we  now 
stand,  with  ifc*  love,  and  its  purity,  and  its 
Sacredness.    We  learn  from  Christ,  that  thei 
heavenly  graces  are  all  of  them  compatible 
with  the  wear  of  an  earthly  body,  and  the 
circumstances  of  an  earthly  habitation.    It 
is  not  said  in  how  many  of  its  features  the 
m?w  earth  will  differ  from,  or  be  like  uiilo 
tl  e  present  one — but  we,  by  turning  from 
0  fr  miquities  unto  Christ,  push  forward  the 
resemblance  of  the  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
only  feature  that  is  specified,  even  that 
**  therein  dwelleth  righteousness;" 

And  had  we  only  the  character  of  hea- 
ven, we  should  not  be  long  of  feeling  what 
that  is  which  essentially  makes  the  comfort 
of  heaven.  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and 
hatest  iniquity  5  therefore,  God,  thv  'GJod, 
hath  anointed  thee  with  the  oU  of  gladness, 
above  thy  fellows."  Let  us  but  love  the 
righteousness  which  he  loves,  and  hate  the 
iniquity  which  hehateth,  and  this,  of  itself, 
would  so  soilen  and  attune  the  mechanism 
of  our  moral  nature,  that  in  all  the  move- 
ments of  it,  there  should  be  joy.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  adverted  to,  that  the  happiness 
of  heaven  lies  simply  and  essentially  in  the* 
well-going  machinery  of  a  well-conditioned 
soul — and  that  according  to  its  measure,  it 
is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  happiness  of 
Gof*.,  who  iiveth  for  ever  in  bliss  ineflfkble, 
because  he  is  unchangeable  in  being  good, 
and  upright,  and  holy.  There  may  be  audi- 
ble music  m  heaven,  but  its  chief  delight 
will  be  in  the  music  of  weli-poised  aflections^ 
and  of  principles  in  full  ana  consentm^  har- 
mony with  the  laws  of  eternal  rectitude. 
There  may  be  visions  of* loveliness  there, 
but  it  will  be  the  loveliness  of  virtue,  as  seen 
directly  in  God,  and  as  reflected  back  again 
in  family  likeness  from  all  his  children — it 
will  be  tins  that  shall  give  its  puTest  and 
sweetest  transports  to  the  soul.  In  a  word, 
the  main  reward  of  paradise,  is  spiritual  joy 
— and  that,  springing  at  once  from  the  love 
and  the  possession  of  spiritual  excellence. 
It  is  such  a  joy  as  sin  extinguishes  on  the 
moment  of  its  entering  the  soul;  and  such  a 

fioy  as  is  again  restor^  to  the  soul,  and  that 
m mediately  on  its  being  restored  to  righ- 
teousness. 


.  It  la  thaa  that  beavenf  may  be  ealabliflhe^ 
upon>earth,  and  .the  petition  of  our  Lord% 
prayer  be< 'fulfilled,  ^  Thy  kingdom  come.'' 
This  petition  rtceives  its  best  explanation 
iromr  w  one  w4lich  foUows:  <^Thy  will  be 
•dono^on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven**?    it 
just  requiresa  similarity  of  habit  and  cha- 
mcler  in  the  two  places,  to  make  out  a  simi* 
larity  of  enjoyment.  Let  us  attend,  then,  to 
the  way  in-  which'  the  services  of  the  upfier 
•anetnary  are  tendered — not  in  the  spirit  of 
legality,. for 4his  gendereth  to  bondage;  but 
in  the^^irhof  love,  which  gendereth  to  the 
beatitude  of  the  arffiections  rejoicing  in  their 
best- and  meet  favourite  indulgence.    They 
do  not  work  there^  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing'out  the  conditions  of  a  bargain.    Th^ 
do  not  aet  agreeably  to  the  pleasure  of  God, 
in  order  to  obtain' the  gratification  0/  any 
distinct'  will  or  distinct  pleasure  of  their 
own,  in  return  for^t.   Their  will  is,'  in  fact, 
identical  with  the  will  of  God.    There  is  a 
perfect  unison  of  taste  and  of  inclination, 
between  the-creature  and  the  Creator.  They 
are  in  their  element,  when  they  are  feeling 
righteously,  and  doing  righteously.    Obe- 
dience is  not  drudgery,  but  delight  to  them; 
and  as  muoh  as  there  is  of  the  congenial 
between  animal  natjurc,  and  the  food  that  ia 
suitaUe  to  it,  so  much  is  there  of  the  con- 
genial between  the  moral  nature  of  heaven, 
and  its  sacred  employ  merits  and  services. 
Let  the  will  of  »God,  theU)  be  done  here,  aa 
it  is  done  there,  and  not  only  will  character 
and  aonduct  be  the  same  here  as  there,  but 
they  will  also  resemble  each  other  in  the 
style,  though  not  in  the  degree  of  their 
blessedness.    The  happiness  of  heaven  will 
be  exemplified  upon  earth,  along  with  the 
virtue  of  heaven — for,  in  truth,  the  main 
ingredient  of  that  happiness  is  nof  given 
them  In  payment  for  work;  but  it  lies  in  the 
love  they  bear  to  the  work  itself.    A  man  is 
never  happier  than  when  employed  in  that 
which  he  likes  best.    This  is  all  a  question 
of  taste :  but  should  such  a  taste  be  given  as 
to  make  it  a  man's  meat  and  drink  to  do  the 
will  of  his  Father,  then  is  he  in  perfect 
readiness  for  being  carried  upwards  to  hea- 
ven, and  placed  besid^  the  pure  river  of 
water  of  life,  that  proceed eth  out  of  the 
throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  younnay  make  a  heaven  upon 
earth)  not  by  heaping  your  reluctant  oflfera 
at  the  shrine  of  legality,  but  by  sen'ing  God 
becanfs  yon  love  him;  and  doing  his  will, 
because  3'ou  delight  to  do  him  honour. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  only 
possible  conveyance  for  this  new  principle 
into  the  heart,  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Chrvl 
— ^that  in  no  other  way,  than  through  the 
acceptance  of  its  free  pardon,  sealed  by  Che 
blood  of  an  atonement,  which  exalts  ttie 
Lawgiver,  can  the  soul  of  man  be  both 
emancipated  from  the  fear  of  terror,  and 
solemnized  into  the  fear  of  humble  and  holy 
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reverenct— that  it  is  only  In  conjunction 
with  the  faith  which  justifia^s  that  the  love 
of  gratitude,  and  tho  love  of  moral  eateeni) 
are  made  to  arise  in  the  bosom  of  resene- 
rated  man ;  and,  therefore,  to  bring  oown 
the  virtues  a>(  heaven,  as  well  as  •the  peace 
of  heaven,  into  this  lower  world)  we  Apow 


not  what  else  ean  be  done,  than  to  urge 
upon  you  the  great  propitiation  of  the  New 
Testament^nor  are  we  aware  of  any  ex- 
pedient by  which  all  the  cold  and  freezing 
sensations  of  legality  can  be  done  away 
but  by  your  thaiucful  and  unccmditional  ao* 
ceptanee  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 


■J*-4»^i*. 


SERMON  YIJL 
7ka  Naiwe  of  tie  Klngdmn.  of  God. 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  h.Mt  ia  void«imt  iii.powM;'*-r-t  Corwtkiani  n^$0. 


There  is  a  most  important  lesson  tp  be 
derived  from  the  variety  of  senses  in  which 
the  phrases  ^Mcingdom  of  God,"  and  ^.'  king- 
dom of  heaven,^'  are  evidently  made  use  of. 
m  the  New  Testament.  If  it,  at  one  tim& 
carry  our  thoughts  to  that  place  wheie  Gpa 
sits  in  visible  glory,  and  where,  surrounded 
by  the  family  of  theblesaed,  he  presides  in 
full  and  spiritual  authority — it,  at  another 
time,  turns  our  thoughts  inwardly  upon 
ourselves,  and  instead  of  leading  us  to  ^y, 
Lo,  here,  or  lo,  there,  as  if  to  some  local 
habitation  at  a  distaiice,  it  leads  us,  by  the 
declaration,  that  the  "kingdom  of  God  is 
within  us,"  to  look  for  it  into  our  own 
breast,  and  to  examine  whether  heavenly 
aflfbctions  have  been  substituted  there  in  the 
place  of  earthly  ones.  Such  is  the  tendency 
of  our  imagination  upon  this  subject,  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  never  mentioned, 
without  our  minds,  being  impelled  thereby 
to  take  an  upward  direction*— to  go  aloft  to 
that  place  of  spaciousness,  and  of  splendour, 
and  of  psalmody,  which  forms  th^  residence 
of  angels;  and  where  the  praises  both  of 
redeemed  and  uniallen  creatures,  rise  in  one 
anthem  of  gratulation  to  the  Father^  who 
rejoices  over  them  aU. 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  in  dwelling  upon 
such  an  elysium  as  this,  the  mind  can  pic- 
ture to  itself  a  thousand  delicious  acoom* 
paniments,  which,  apart  from  moral  find 
spiritual  character  altogether,,  are  fitted  to 
regale  animal,  and  sensitive,  and  unrenewed 
man.  There  .may  be  sights  of  beauty:  and 
brilliancy  for  the  eye.  There  ma^  be  sounds 
of  sweetest  melody  for  the  ear.  There  may 
be  innumerable  sensations  of  delightufrom 
the  adaptation  which  obtains  .b(^tween.  the 
materialism  of  surrounding  heaven,  and  tbii 
materialism  of  our  own  trans(bnned>and 
glorified  bodies^  There  may  even  be  poured 
upon  us,  in  richest  abundance,  a  higher,  and 
a  nobler  class  of  enjoymants— rand  separate 
still  from  the  possession  of  holiness,  o(  that 
peculiar  quality,  by  the  accession  of  which 
a  sinner  is  turned  uito  a  saint,  and  the  man 
who,  before,  had  an  entire  aspect  of  secu- 


larity  and  of  the  world,  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  cast  over  again  in  another  mould,  and 
come  out  breathing  godly  desires,  and  aspir- 
ings with  a  newly  created  fervour,  after 
godly  enjoyments.  And  so,  without  any 
such  conversion  as  this,  heaven  may  still  be 
conceived  to  minister  a  set  of  very  refined 
and  intellectual  gratifications.  One  may 
figure  it  so  formed  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
senses  of  man,  though  he  should  possess 
not  one  single  virtue  of  the  temple,  or  of 
the  sanctuary;  and  one  may  figure  it  to  be 
so  formed,  as,  though  alike  destitute  of  these 
virtues,  to  adapt  itself  even  to  the  spirit  of 
man,  and  to  many  of  the  loftier  principle! 
and  capacities  ^  his  nature.  His  taste  may 
find  an, ever-recurring  delight  in  the  pano- 
rama of  its  sensible  glories;  and  his  fancy 
wander  untired  among  all  the  realities  and 
aU  the  possibilities  of  created  excellence; 
and  his  understanding  be  feasted  to  ecstacy 
lunong  those  endlew  varieties  of  truth, 
which  are  ever  pouring  in  a  rich  fiood  of 
discovery)  u([on  his  mind;  and  even  his 
heurt  be  kept  in  a  glow  of  warm  and  kindly 
affection  anoong  the  oordlalities  of  that  be- 
nevolence, by  which. he  is  surrounded.  All 
this  is  possible  to  be  conceived  of  heaven; 
and  when  w/6  Add  its  secure  and  everlasting 
exemption  ijrom  .the  agonies  of  hell,  let  us 
not  wonder,  Ihat  suoh  a  hcaveu  should  be 
v^emently  desired  by  those  who  have  iK>t 
advanced  thy  tha  very  humblest  degree  of 
spirituaj.  pr«paratioi^  for  the  real  heaven  of 
the  New  Testament— who  have  not  the 
(east  congeniality  of  feeling  with  that  which 
ibmis  ils  most  essential  and  characteristic 
blessedness-^who. cannot  sustain  on  earth 
for  a  Yisry  short  interval  of  retirement,  the 
labour  and  i|he  weariness  of  communioa 
with.  ,Gpd<— who,  though  .they  could  relish 
to  the  uttermost,  all  the  sensible  and  all  the 
intellectual  joys  of  heaven,  yet  hold  no  tasta 
of  sympathy  whatever,  with  its  hallelujahsi 
and' its  songs  of  raptured  adoration — ana 
who,  therefore,,  if  transported  at  this  mo* 
ment,  or  if  transported  af\er  death,  with  the 
frame  and  character  of  soul  that  they  ha¥6 
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at  this  moment,  to  the  New  Jerusalem,  and 
the  city  of  the  living  Crod,  would  positively 
find  themselves  aliens,  and  out  of  their  kin- 
dred and  rejoicing  element,  however  much 
they  may  sigh  after  a  paradise  of  pleasure, 
or  a  paradise  of  poetry. 

It  may  go  to  dissipate  this  sentimenta. 
illusion,  if  we  ponder  well  the  meaning 
which  is  often  assigned  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  the  Bible;  if  we  reflect, that  it  is 
often  made  to  attach  personally  to  a  hu- 
man creature  upon  earth,  as  well  as  to  be 
situated  locally  in  some  distant  and  myste- 
rious region  away  from  us — that  to  be  the 
subject  of  such  a  kingdom,  it  is  not  indis- 
pensible  that  our  residence  be  within  the 
limits  of  an  assigned  territory,  any  more,  in 
fact,  than  tharthe  subject  of  an  earthly 
sovereign  should  not  remain  so,  though 
travelling,  for  a  time,  beyond  the  confines 
of  his  master's  jurisdiction.  He  may,  though 
away  from  his  country  in  person,  carry 
about  with  him  in  mind  a  full  principle 
of  allegiiince  to  his  country's  sovereign; 
and  may,  both  in  respect  of  legal  duty,  and 
of  his  own  most  willing  and  affectionate 
compliance  with  it,  remain  associated  with 
him  both  in  heart  and  in  political  relation- 
ship.   He  is  still  a  member  of  that  king- 


cumbrance  of  a  vile  body,  the  spiritual  repast 
which  is  thus  provided,  is  not  without  its  mix 
tureS)  and  without  its  mitigation.  In  a  word, 
the  essential  elements  of  heaven's  reward, 
and  of  heaven's  felicity,  are  all  in  his  posses- 
sion. He  tastes  the  happiness  of  heaven  in 
kind,  though  not  in  its  full  and  finished  de- 
gree. When  he  gels  to  heaven  above^  he  wiU 
not  meet  there  with  a  happiness  difiering  in 
character  from  that  which  he  now  feels;  but 
only  higher  in  gradation.  There  may  be 
crowns  of  material  splendour.  There  may  be 
trees  of  unfading  loveliness.  There  may  be 
pavements  of  emerald — and  canopies  of 
brightest  radiance— and  gardens  of  deep  and 
tranauil  security — and  palaces  of  proud  and 
stately  decoration — and  a  city  of  lofty  pin- 
nacles, through  which  there  unceasing  flows 
a  river  of  gladness,  and  where  jubilee  is 
ever  rung  with  the  concord  of  seraphic 
voices.  But  these  are  only  the  accessaries 
of  heaven.  They  form  not  the  materials 
of  its  substantial  blessedness.  Of  this  the 
man  who  toils  in  humble  drudgery,  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  delights  of  sensible  pleasure, 
or  the  fascinations  of  sensible  glory,  has  got 
already  a  foretaste  in  his  heart.  It  consists 
not  in  the  enjoyment  of  created  good,  nor 
in  the  survey  of  created  magnificence.  It  is 
dom  in  the  domains  of  which  he  was  born;  drawn  in  a  direct  stream,  through  the  chan* 


and  in  tlje  very. same  way,  may  a  man  be 
travelling  the  journey  of  life  in  this  world, 
and  be  all  the  whilea  member  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  The  being  who  reigns  in 
supreme  authority  there  may,  even  in  this 
land  of  exile  and  alienation,  have  some  one 
devoted  subject,  who  renders  to  the  same 
authority  the  deference  of  his  heart,  and 
the  subordination  of  his  whole  practice. 
The  will  of  God  may  possess  such  a  moral 
ascendency  over  his  will,  as  that  when  the 
one  commands,  the  other  promptly  and 
cheerfully  obeys.  The  character  of  God 
may  stand  revealed  in  such  charms  of  per- 
fection and  gracefulness  to  the  eye  of  his 
mind,  that  by  ever  looking  to  him  lie  both 
loves  and  is  made  like  unto  him.  A  sense 
of  God  may  pervade  his  every  hour,  and 
every  employment,  even  as  it  is  the  nand 
of  God  which  preserves  him  continually, 
and  through  the  actual  power  of  God,  that 
he  lives  and  moves,  as  well  as  has  his  being. 
Such  a  man,  if  such  a  man  there  be  on  the 
face  of  our  world,  has  the  kingdom  of  God 
set  up  in  his  heart  He  is  already  one  of 
the  children  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  not 
locally  in  heaven,  and  yet  his  heaven  is  be- 
gun. He  has  in  his  eye  the  glories  of  hea- 
ven ;  though,  as  yet,  he  sees  them  through 
a  glass  darkly.  He  feels  in  his  boaom  the 
principles  of  heaven ;  though,  still  at  war 
with  the  propensities  of  nature,  they  do  not 
yei  reign  in  all  the  freeness  of  nn  undis- 
puted ascendency.  He  carries  in  bis  heart 
the  peace,  and  the  joy,  and  the  love,  and  the 
elevation  of  heaven ;  though  under  the  in- 


nels  of  love  and  of  contemplation,  from  the 
fullness  of  the  C  reator.  1 1  emanates  from  the 
countenance  of  God,  manifesting  the  spiritu- 
al glories  of  his  holy  and  perfect  character, 
on  those  whose  characters  are  kindred  to  his 
own.  And  if  on  earth  there  is  no  tendency 
towards  such  a  character — no  process  of 
restoration  to  the  lost  image  of  the  Godhead 
— no  delight  in  prayer — no  relish  for  the 
sweets  of  intercourse  with  our  Father,  now 
unseen,  but  then  to  be  revealed  to  the  view 
of  his  immediate  worshippers — then,  let 
our  imaginations  kindle  as  they  may,  with 
the  beatitudes  of  our  fictitious  heaven,  the 
true  heaven  of  the  Bible  is  what  we  shall 
never  reach,  because  it  is  a  heaven  that  we 
are  not  fitted  to  enjoy. 

But  such  a  view  of  the  matter  seems  not 
merely  to  dissipate  a  sentimental  illusion 
which  obtains  upon  the  subject.  It  also 
serves  to  dissipate  a  theological  illusion. 
Ere  we  can  enter  heaven,  there  must  be 
granted  to  us  a  legal  capacity  of  admission 
— and  Christ  by  his  atoning  death,  and 
perfect  righteousness,  has  purchased  this 
capacity  for  those  who  believe ;  and  they, 
by  the  very  act  of  believing,  are  held  to  be 
in  possession  of  it,  just  as  a  man  by  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  a  deed  or  a  pasroort, 
becomes  vested  with  all  the  privileges  which 
are  thereby  conveyed  to  the  holder.  Now, 
in  the  zeal  of  controversialists,  (and  it  is  a 
point  most  assuredly  about  which  they 
cannot  be  too  zealous)— in  their  zeal  to 
clear  up  and  to  demonstrate  the  groimd  on 
which  the  sinner's  legal  capacity  must  rest 
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here  has,  with  many,  been  a  sad  overlook- 
ing of  wnat  is  nc  less  indispensable,  even 
his  personal  capacity.  And  yet  even  on  the 
lowest  and  grossest  conceptions  of  Mnat 
that  is  which  constitutes  the  felicity  of  hea- 
ven, it  would  be  no  heaven,  and  no  place 
of  enjoyment  at  all,  without  a  personal 
adaptation  on  the  part  of  its  occupiers,  to  the 
kind  of  happiness  which  is  current  there. 
If  that  happiness  consisted  entirely  in  sights 
of  magnificence,  of  what  use  would  it  l^  to 
confer  a  title-deed  of  entry  on  a  man  who 
was  blind  ?  To  make  it  heaven  to  him,  his 
eyes  must  be  opened.  Or,  if  that  happiness 
consisted  in  sounds  of  melody,  of  what  use 
would  a  passport  be  to  the  man  who  was 
deaf?  To  make  out  a  heaven  for  him,  a 
change  must  be  made  on  the  person  which 
he  wears,  as  well  as  in  the  place  which  he 
occupies,  and  his  ears  must  be  unstopped. 
Or,  if  that  happiness  consisted  in  fresh  and 
perpetual  accessions  of  new  and  delightful 
truth  to  the  understanding,  what  would  rights 
and  legal  privileges  avail  to  him  who  was 
sunk  in  helpless  idiotism  1  To  provide  him 
with  a  heaven,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  be 
transported  to  a  place  among  the  mansions 
of  the  celestial :  he  must  be  provided  with 
a  new  faculty,  and  as  before  a  change  be- 
hooved to  be  made  upon  the  senses ;  so 
now,  ere  heaven  can  be  heaven  to  its  occu- 
pier, a  change  must  be  made  upon  his 
mind.  And,  in  like  manner,  m^  brethren, 
if  that  hnppiness  shall  consist  in  the  love 
of  God  fot  his  goodness,  and  in  the  love  of 
God  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  excellence 
which  belongs  to  him— if  it  shall  consist  in 
the  play  and  exercise  of  affections  directed 
to  such  objects  as  are  alone  worthy  of  their 
most  exalted  regard — if  it  shall  consist  in 
the  movements  of  a  heart  now.  attracted  in 
reverence  and  admiration  towards  all  that 
if  noble,  and  righteous,  and  holy — it  is  not 
enough  to  constitute  a  heaven  for  the  sin- 
ner, that  God  is  there  in  visible  manifesta- 
tion, or  that  heaven  is  lighted  up  to  him  in 
a  blaze  of  spiritual  ^lory.  His  neart  must 
be  made  a  fit  recipient  for  the  impression 
of  that  ^lory.  Of  what  possible  enjoyment 
to  him  IS  heaven,  as  his  purchased  inherit- 
ance, if  heaven  be  not  also  his  precious  and 
his  much-loved  home?  To  create  enjoy- 
ment for  a  man,  there  must  be  a  suitable- 
ness between  the  taste  that  is  in  him,  and 
the  obje<  ts  that  are  around  him.  To  make 
a  natunu  man  happy  upon  earth,  we  may 
let  his  taste  alone^and  surround  him  with 
favourable  circumstances — with  smiling 
abundance,  and  merry  companionship, 
and  bright  anticipations  of  fortune  or  of 
fame,  and  the  salutations  of  public  respect, 
and  the  gaieties  of  fashionable  amusement, 
and  the  countless  other  pleasures  of  a 
world,  which  yields  so  much  to  delight  and 
U>  diversify  the  short-lived  period  of  its 
Seeting  generations.    To  make  tiie  same 


man  happy  in  heaven,  it  would  suffice  sim- 
ply to  transmit  him  there  with  the  same 
taste,  and  to  surround  him  with  the  same 
circumstances.  But  God  has  not  so  order- 
ed heaven.  He  will  not  suit  the  circum 
stances  of  heaven  to  the  character  of  man : 
and  therefore  to  make  it,  iKat  man  can  be 
happy  there,  nothing  remains  but  to  suit 
the  character  of  man  to  the  circumstances 
of  heaven ;  and,  therefore  it  is^  that  to  brine 
about  heaven  to  a  sinner,  it  is  not  enough 
that  there  be  the  preparation  of  a  place  k>r 
him ;  there  must  be  a  preparation  of  him 
for  the  place — it  is  not  enough  that  he  he 
meet  in  law,  he  must  be  meet  in  person^ 
it  is  not  enough  that  there  be  a  change  in 
his  forensic  *  relation  towards  God,  there 
must  be  a  change  in  the  actual  disposition 
of  his  heart  towards  him  ;  and  unless  deli- 
vered from  his  earth-born  propensities — 
unless  a  clean  heart  be  created,  and  a  right 
spirit  renewed — unless  transformed  into  a 
holy  and  godlike  character,  it  is  quiic  m 
vain  to  have  put  a  deed  of  entry  into  his 
hands — heaven  will  have  no  charm  for 
him — all  its  notes  of  rapture  will  fall 
with  tasteless  insipidity,  upon  his  ear — and 
justification  itself  will  cease  to  he  a  privi- 
lege. 

Let  us  cease  to  wonder,  then,  at  the  fre- 
quent application,  in  Scripture,  of  this 
phrase  to  a  state  of  personal  feeling  and 
character  upon  earth ;  and  rather  let  us 
press  upon  our  remembrance  the  important 
lessons  which  are  to  be  gathered  from  such 
an  application.  In,  that  passage  where  it 
is  said,  that  the  '^  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
meat  and*  drink,  but  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reference  is  alto- 
gether personal,  for  the  apostle  is  here  con- 
trasting the  man  who,  in  these  thing?, 
serveth  Christ,  with  the  man  who  eateth 
unto  the  Lord,  or  who  eateth  not  unto  \he 
Lord.  And  in  the  passage  now  before  us, 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  fixed  and 
substantiated  upon  the  character  of  the 
human  soul.  He  was  just  before  alluding 
to  those  who  could  talk  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  while  it  remained  questionable 
whether  there  was  any  change  or  any  effect 
that  could  at  all  attest  the  power  of  these 
things  upon  their  person  and  character. 
This  is  the  point  which  he  proposed  to 
ascertain  on  his  next  visit  to  them.  "1 
will  come  to  you  shortly,  if  the  Lord  will, 
and  will  know  not  tlie  speech  of  them 
which  are  puffed  up,  but  the  power.  For 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  v/ord,  but  in 
power.'"  It  is  not  enough  to  mark  you  as 
the  children  of  this  kingdom  ;  or  as  those 
over  whose  hearts  the  reign  of  God  is  es- 
tablished ;  or  as  those  in  whom  a  prepara 
tion  Is  going  on  here  for  a  place  of  glory  and 
blessedness  hereafter — that  yo'i  know  the 
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terms  of  orthodoxy,  or  that  you  can  speak 
its  language.  If  even  an  actual  belief  in 
ts  doctrine  could  reside  in  vour  mind, 
wiihout  fruit  and  without  influence,  this 
would  as  little  aviail  you.  But  it  is  well  to 
know,  both  from  experience  and  from  the 
information  of  him  who  knew  what  was  in 
man,  that  an  actual  belief  of  the  Gospel,  is 
at  all  times  an  effectual  belief-^that  upon 
the  eritnince  of  such  a  belief,  the  kingdom 
of  God  comes  to  us  with  poWer,  being  that 
which  availeth,  even  faith,  working  by  love, 
and  purifying  the  heart,  and  overcoming 
•the  world. 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  the  kliigdom 
of  God  in  word,  and  not  in  power,  is  that 
of  a  child,  with  its  memory  stored  in  pas- 
siiges  of  Scriptures,  and  in  all  the  answef s 
to  all  the  questions  of  a  substantia!  and 
well-digested  catechism.  In  such  an  in- 
stance, the  tongue  may  be  able  to  rehearse 
the  whole  expression  of  evangelical  truth, 
while  neither  the  meaning  of  the  truth  is 
perceived  by  the  understandiilg,  nor,  of 
consequence,  can  the  moral  influence  of  the 
truth  be  felt  in  the  heart.  The  learner  has 
got  words,  but  nothing  tnore.  This  is  the 
whole  fruit  of  his  acquisition ;  nor  would 
it  make  any  difference,  in  as  far  as  the  ef- 
fect at  the  time  is  concerned,  though,  in- 
stead of  words  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  Christian  doctrifie,  they  had  been  the 
words  of  a  song,  or  a  fable,  or  any  secular 
narrative  and  performance  whatever.  This 
is  all  undeniable  enough — if  we  could  only 
prevail  on  many  men,  and  many  women, 
not  to  deny  its  application  to  themselves — 
if  we  could  only  convince  our*grown-up 
children  of  the  absolute  futility  of  many  of 
their  exercises — if  we  could  only  arouse 
from  their  dormancy  our  listless  rfeaders 
of  the  Bible — our  met),  who  make  a  mere 
piece-work  of  their  Christianity ;  who,  in 
making  way  through  the  S(;riptnres,  do  it 
by  the  page,  and,  in  addressing  prayers  to 
their  Maker,  do  it  by  the  sentence ;  with 
whom  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume,  is 
absolutely  little  better  than  a  mere  exercise 
of  the  lip,  or  of  the  eye ;  and  a  preference 
for  orthodoxy  is  little  l)ett€r  than  a  prefer- 
ence fi)r  certain  familiar  and  well-known 
sounds ;  where  the  thinking  principle  is  al- 
most never  in  contact  wltn  the  matter  of 
theological  truth,  however  coriversant  both 
their  mouths  and  their  memories  may  be 
with  the  language  of  it — so  that* in  fact  the 
doctrine  by  the  knowledge  of  which,  and 
the  power  of  which  it  is,  that  we  are  saved, 
lies  as  effectually  hidden  from  their  minds, 
as  if  it  lay  wrapt  in  hieroglyphical  obscu- 
rity ;  or,  as  if  their  intellectual  organ  was 
shut  against  all  communication  with  any 
thing  without  them;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
what  is  not  perceived  by  the  mental  eye, 
having  no  possible  operation  upon  the  men- 
tal teelings,  or  mental  purposes,  the  king- 


dDih  of  God  cometh  to  them  .n  ^ord  only 
while  not  in  power. 

But  again,  what  is  translated  word  in  thic 
verse,  is  also  capable  of  being  rendered  by 
the  term  reason.    It  may  not  only  denote 
that  which  (institutes  the  material  vebicto 
by  which  thie  arf^mcnt  conceived  in  the 
mind   of  one  man  is  translated  into  the 
mind  of  dnother;  it  may  also  denote  the 
argument' itself;   and  when  rendered  in 
this  way,'  it  offers  to  our  notice  a  very  in- 
teresting case,  of  which  there  are  not  want- 
ing many  exemplificatioRs.    In  the  case 
just  now  adverted  to,  the  mere  word  is  in 
the  mouth,  without  its  corTe9p6ndin|r  idea 
being  in  the  mind ;  but  in  the  case  imme- 
diately before  us,  ideas  are  present  as  well 
as  words,  aiid  every  intellectual  faculty  is 
at  its  post,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining 
thefm— the  attention  most  thoroughly  awake 
— and  the  thiriosity  on  the  stretch  of  hs  ut- 
most^ eagerness — and  the  judgment  roosi 
busily  employed  in  the  work  of  comparing 
one  doctrine,  and  one  declaration  with  an- 
other— atid  the  reason  conducting  its  long 
or  its  intricate  processes;  artd,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  mind  as  power- 
fully stimulated  by  a  theological,  as  it  ever 
can  be'  by  a  natural  or  scientific  specula- 
tion— and  yet,  with  this  seeming  advance* 
ment  that  it  makes  from  the  language  of 
Christianity  to   the   substance  of   Chris- 
tianity, what  shall  we  think  of  it,  if  there 
be  no  advancement  whatever  in  the  power 
of  Christianity — no  accession  to  the  sonl 
of  any  one  of  those   three    ingredients, 
which,  taken  together,  make  up  the  apos- 
tle's definition  of  the  kingdom  of  God — ^no 
augmentation' either  of  its  righteousness,  or 
Its  peace,  or  its  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost — 
the  man,  no  doubt,  very  much  engrossed  and 
exercised  with  the  subject  of  divinity,  but 
with  as  little  of  the  real  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  divinity,  thereby  transferred  into  hii 
own  'spirit,  and  his  own  character,  as  if  he 
were  equally  engrossed  and  equally  exer- 
cised with  the  subject  of  mathematics — ^re^ 
malning,  in  short,  after  all  his  doctrinal 
acquisitions  of  the  truth,  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  moral  influence  of  the  truth ;  and 
proving,  in  the  fact  of  his  being  practically 
and  personally  the  very  same  man  as  be 
fore,  that  if  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not 
in  word,  it  is  as  little  in  argument,  but  in 
power. 

If  It  be  of  importance  to  know,  that  a 
man  rtiaiy  lay  hold,  by  bis  memory,  of  all 
the  languaoe  of  Christianity,  and  yet  not 
be  a  Christian-^it  is  also  of  importance  (o 
know  that  a  man  may  lay  hold  by  his  im- 
derstanding,  of  all  the  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  yet  not  be  a  Christian.  It  in 
our  opinion,  that  in  this  case  the  man  has 
only  an  apparent  belief,  wiihout  having  an 
actual  belief— that  all  the  doctrine  is  con- 
ceived by  him  v'itliout  being  credited  b) 
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)iim-<-that  it  is  the  object  of  his  fancy,! 
without  being  the  object  of  bis  faith^— and  | 
that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  if  the  conviction 
be  real,  tfae^  consequence  of  another  heart, 
and  another  character,  will  be  sure ;  ao,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  on  the  piriacfple,  ef 
'  by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  if  he 
want  the  fruit,  it  is  just  because  he  i8<  in 
want  of  the  foundatiofiT~if  there  be  no  pro-* 
duce,  it  is  because  there  is  no  piinoipW; 
having  experienced  no  sahralion  from  sin 
here,  he  shall  experience  no  salvation  from 
the  abode  of  sinners  hereafter.  If  faith 
were  present  with  him,  he  would  be  kepi 
by  the  powers  of  it  unto  salvation,  from 
both ;  but  destitute  as  he  proves  himself  io 
be  now  of  the  faith  which  sanctifiesj  he  will 
be  found  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  "Sem* 
blances^  and  aJl  his  delusions,  to  have  been 
equally  destitute  of  the  fhith  which  justifies. 
And  it  is,  perhaps,  not  so  difficult  to  stir 
up  in  the  mind  of  the  learned  cmitrover- 
sialisti  and  the  deeply-exercised  scholar,  the 
suspicion,  that  with  all  his  acquirements 
in  the  lore  of  theology,  he  is,  in  respect  of 
its  personal  influence  upon  himself,  still  in 
a  state  of  moral  and  spiritual  unsoundness, 
it  is  not  so  difficult  to  raise  this  feeling  of 
self-condemnation  in  his  mind,  asH  is  to  do 
it  in  the  mind  of  him  who  has  selected  his 
one  favourite  article,  and  there,  resolved,  if 
die  he  must,  to  die  hard,  has  taken  up  his 
obstinate  and  immoveame  position — and 
retiring  within  the  intrenchment  of  a  few 
verses  of  the  Bible,  will  defy  all  the  truth 
and  all  the  thunder  of  its  remaining  deda- 
rations;  and  with  an  orthodojty  which  car- 
ries on  all  its  play  in  his  head,  without  one 
moving  or  one  softening  touch  upon  his 
heart,  wiU  stand  out  to  the  eye  of  the  world, 
both  in  avowed  principle,  and  in  its  corres- 
ponding practice,  a  secure^  sturdy,  firm, 
impregnable  Antinomian.  He  thinks  that 
he  will  have  heaven,  because  he  has  faith. 
But  if  his  faith  do  nnt  bring  the  virttes  Of 
heaven  into  his  heart,  it  will  never  spread 
either  the  glory  or  the  security*  of  heaven 
around  his  persbn.  The  region  to  which' 
he  vainly  thinks  of  looking  forward,  i»  a 
region  of  spirituality ;  and  he  himself  mtist 
be  spiritualized,  ere  it  can  prove  to  him  a 
region  of  enjoyment.  If  he  eount  on  a 
different  paradise  from  fh(s,'he  is  an^wiMy 
mistaken  as  they  who  dream  of  the  luxury 
that  awaits  them  in  the  paradise  of  Maho- 
met. He  misinterprets  the  whole  under- 
taking of  Jesus  Christ.  He  degrades  the 
salvation  which  He  hath  achieved,  into  a 
salvation  from  animal  pain.  He  transforms 
the  heaven  which  He  has  opened  into  a 
heaven  of  animal  gratifications.  He  for- 
gets, that  on  the  great  errand  of  man's  re- 
storation, it  is  not  more  necessary  to  recal 
our  departed  species  to  the  heaven  from 
which  they  had  wandered,  than  it  is  to  re- 
tal  to  the  bosom  of  man  its  departed  worth, 


and  t8  departed  ezceUence.  The  one  ii 
what  faith  will  do  on  the  other  side  of 
time*  But  the  other  just  as  certainly  faith 
must  do  on  this  side  of  time.  It  is  here 
that  heaven  b^ins.  It  is  here  that  eternal 
life  is  entered  upon.  It  is  here  that  mam 
first  breathes  the  air  of  immortality.  It  is 
upon  earth  that  he  learns  the  rudiments  of 
a  celestial  character,  and  nrst  tastes  of  ce- 
leetiid  enjoyments.  It  is  here,  that  the  weU 
of  water  is  struck  out  in  the  heart  of  reno- 
vated man,  and  that  fruit  is  made  to  grow 
nnto  holiness,  and  then,  in  the  end,  there  is 
'life  everiastingi  The  man  whose  thread- 
bare orthodoxy  is  made  up  of  meagre  and 
unfruitful  posiiicms,  may  think  that  be 
walks  in  dearness,  while  he  is  only  walk- 
ing in  the  cold  light  of  speculation.  He 
waiks  in  the  feeble  sparks  of  his  own  kin- 
dlinff.  Were  it  fire  from  the  sanctuary,  it 
Would  impart,  to  his  unregenerated  bosom, 
of  the  heat,  and  spirit,  and  love  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. This  is  the  sure  result  of  the  faith 
that  is  unfeigned — and  all  that  a  feigned 
faith  can  possibly'  make  out,  will  be  a  ficti- 
tious title  deed,  which  will  not  stand  before 
the  li^t  of  the  great  day  of  final  examina- 
tion:- And  thus  will  it  be  found,  I  f<tfur^  in 
many  cases  of  marked  and  ostentatious  pro- 
fessorship, how  possible  a  thing  it  is  to 
have  an  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  word,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  letter, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  controversy- 
while  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  power. 
But  onee  more— instead  of  laying  a  false 
security  upon  one  article,  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  mind  familiarized  to  ail  the  articles 
— to  admit  the  need  of  holiness,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  channel  of  infiUence  by 
which  it  is  brought  down  from*  heaven 
upon  the  hearts  of  believers— to  cast  an  eyo 
of  intelligence  over  the  whole  symphony 
and  extent  of  Christian  doctrine — to  lay 
bate  those  ligaments  of  connection  by 
which  a  true  faith  in  the  mind  is  ever  sure 
to  bring  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  practice 
along  with  it :  and  to  hold  up  the  lights 
both  of  Scripture  and  of  experience,  over  the 
whole  process  of  man's  regeneration.  It  is  • 
possible  for  one  to  do  all  this~-and  yet  to 
have  no  part  in  that  regeneration— to  de- 
clare'With  "ability  and  effect  the  Gospel  to 
olhefa;  and*  yet  himself  be  cast  away^to 
nMiV«lHhe  whole  of  that  spiritual  mechan- 
ism, by  which  a  sinner  is  transformed  into 
a  saint,  while  he  does  not  exemplify  that 
mechanism  upon  his  own  person — to  ex- 
plain what  must  be  done,  what  must  be 
undergone  in  the  process  of  becoming  one 
of  the  children  of^  the  kingdom,  while  he 
remains  one  of  the  children  of  this  world. 
To  him  the  kingdom  of  God  hath  come  in 
word,  and  it  hath  come  in  letter,  and  it 
hath  come  in  natural  discernment ;  but  it  • 
hath  not  come  in  power.  He  may  have 
profoundly  studied  the  whole  doctrine  of 
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the  kingdom— and  have  conceived  the  va- 
rtous  ideas  of  which  it  is  composed — and 
have  emb^ied  them  in  words-^-and  have 
poured  them  forth  in  utterance — and  yet 
be  as  little  spiritualized  by  these  manifold 
operations,  as  the  air  is  spiritualized  by  its 
being  the  avenue  for  the  sounds  of  his 
voice  to  the  ears  of  his  listening  auditory. 
The  living  man  may,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  active  intelligence,  be  a  mere  vehicle  of 
transmission.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  leave 
the  message  to  take  its  own  way  through 
his  mind—and  may  refuse  the  accession  of 
his  influence,  till  it  make  its  escape  from 
the  lips  of  the  preacher— and  may  trust  for 
its  conveyance  to  those  aerial  undulations 
by  which  the  report  is  carried  forward  to 
an  assembled  multitude — and  may  only, 
after  the  entrance  of  hearing  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  terms  of  the  message,  may 
only,  a^er  the  unaided  powers  of  moral 
and  ph}  sical  nature  have  brought  the  mat- 
ter thus  far,  may  then,  and  not  till  then, 
add  his  own  influence  to  the  truths  of  the 
message,  and  send  them  with  this  impreg- 
nation from  the  car  to  the  conscience  of 
any  whom  he  listcth.  And  thus  from  the 
workings  of  a  cold  and  desolate  bosom  in 
the  hunvan  expounder,  may  there  proceed 
B  voice  which  on  its  way  to  some  of  those 
who  are  assembled  around  him,  shall  turn 
out  to  be  a  voice  of  urgency  and  power. 
He  may  be  the  instrument  of  blessings  to 
others,  which  have  never  come  with  kindly 
or  effective  influence  upon  his  own  heart. 
He  may  inspire  an  energy,  which  he  does 
not  feel,  and  pour  a  comfort  into  the 
wounded  spirit,  (he  taste  of  which,  and  the 
cnjoymeAtuf  which  is  not  permitted  to  his 
own — and  nothing  can  serve  more  effec- 
tually than  this  experimental  fact  to  hum- 
ble him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  power  which  cannot  be  wielded  by  all 
the  energies  of  Nature — a  power  often  re- 
fused to  eloquence,  often  refused  to  the 
might  and  the  glory  of  human  wisdom — 
often  refused  to  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  human  might  and  human  talent, 
and  generally  met  with  in  richest  abun- 
dance among  the  ministrations  of  the  men 
o(  simplicity  and  prayer. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  individual^ 
who,  under  an  oppression  of  the  severest 
Mdancholy^  implored  relief  and  ooontel 


from  his  physician.  The  unhappy  patien 
was  advised  to  attend  the  performances  of 
a  comedian,  who  had  put  all  the  world  in 
ecstacies.  But  it  tumea  out,  that  the  patient 
was  the  comedian  himself— and  that  while 
his  smile  was  the  signal  of  merriment  to  all, 
his  heart  stood  uncheered  and  motionless^ 
amid  the  gratulations  of  an  applauding 
theatre — and  evening  after  evening,  did  he 
kindle  around  him  a  rapture  in  which  he 
could  not  participate — a  pck)r,  helpless,  de- 

t'ected  mourner,  among  the  tumults  of  that 
ligh-sounding  gaiety,  which  he  himself  had 
created. 

Let  all  this  touch  our  breasts  with  the 
persuasion  of  the  nothingness  oi  man.  Let 
It  lead  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from 
the  mere  instniment,  and  to  carry  it  up 
wards  to  him  who  alone  worketh  ail  in  all. 
Let  it  reconcile  us  to  the  arrangements  of 
his  providence,  and  assure  our  minds,  that 
he  can  do  with  one  arrangement,  what  we 
fondly  anticipated  from  another.  Let  un 
cease  to  be  violently  affected  by  the  muta- 
bilities of  a  fleeting  and  a  shifting  world — 
and  let  nothing  be  suffered  the  power  oi 
dissolving  for  an  instant,  that  connection  of 
trust  which  should  ever  subsist  between  our 
mihds  and  the  will  of  the  all-working  Deity. 
Above  all,  let  us  carefully  separate  between 
our  liking  for  certain' accompaniments  of 
the  word,  and  our  liking. for  the  word  it- 
self. Let  us  be  jealous  of  those  human  pre- 
ferences which  may  bespeak  some  human 
and  adventitious  influence  upon  our  hearts, 
and  be  altogether  different  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  truth  upon  Christianized 
and  sanctified  affectrons.  Let  us  be  tena- 
cious only  of  one  thing — not  of  holding  by 
particular  ministers — not  of  saying,  that  "  I 
am  Paul,  or  Cephas,  or  Apollos"— not  of 
idolizing  the  servant,  while  the  Master  is 
forgotten, — but  let  us  hold  by  the  H^ad, 
even  Christ  He  is  the  source  of  all  spirit- 
ual influence — and  while  the  agents  whom 
h«)  employs,  can  do  no  more  than  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  you  in  word— it  lies 
with  him  either  to  exalt  one  agency,  or  to 
humble  and  depress  another — and  either 
with  or  without  such  an  agency,  by  the 
demonstration  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  given 
unto  faith,  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  into  your  hearts  with  power. 
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SERMON  IX 


On  the  Re(Uonablenes9  of  FaUh. 

Ikt  fcelbre  &ith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  kw,  shet  up  unto  the  ftith  which  should  afterwaidi  ht 
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*<  Shut  up  unto^the  faith."    This  is  the 
expression  which  we  fix  upon  as  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse — and  to  let  you 
more  enectually  into  the  meaning  of  it,  it 
may  be  right  to  state,  that  in  the  preceding 
clause  "  kept  under  the  law,"  the  term  kept^ 
is,  in  the  original  Greek,  derived  from  a 
word  which  signifies  a  sentinel.  The  mode 
of  conception  is  altogether  military.    The 
iaw  is  made  to  act  the  part  of  a  sentry, 
guarding  every  avenue  but  one — and  that 
one  leads  those  who  are  compelled  to  take 
it  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  shut 
up  to  this  faith  as  their  only  alternative — 
like  an  enemy  driven  by  the  Superior  tac- 
tics of  an  opposing  general,  to  take  up  the 
only  position  in  which  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  or  fly  to  the  only  town  in  which 
they  can  find  a  refuge  or  a  security.    This 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  style  of  ar- 
gument with  Paul,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  often  carried  on  an  intellectual  warfare 
with  the  enemies  of  his  master^s  cause.    It 
forms  the  basis  of  that  masterly  and  deci- 
sive train  of  reasoning,  which  we  have  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans.   By  the  operation 
of  a  skilful  tactics,  he,  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  manceuvred  them, 
and  shut  them  up  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
It  gave  prodigious  effect  to  his  argument, 
when  he  reasoned  with  them,  as  he  often 
does,  upon  their  own  principles,  and  turned 
them  into  instruments  of  conviction  against 
themselves.  With  the  Jews  he  reasoned  as 
a  Jew.    He  made  a  full  concession  to  ^em 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Judaism — and 
this  gave  him  possession  of  the  vantage 
ground  upon  which  these  principles  stocxl. 
He  made  use  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  senti- 
nel to  shut  them  out  of  every  other  refuge, 
and  to  shut  them  up  to  the  refuge  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  Gospel.    He  led  them  to 
Christ  by  a  school-master  which  they  could 
not  refuse — and  the  lesson  of  this  school- 
master, though  a  very  decisive,  was  a  very 
short  one.    "  Cursed  be  he  that  continueth 
not  in  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them." 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  not  done 
them.    To  them  belonged  the  curse  of  the 
violated  law.    The  awful  severity  of  its 
sanctioiis  was  upon  them.  They  found  the 
faith  and  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
the  only  avenue  open  to  receive  them.  They 
were  sliut  up  unto  this  avenue;  and  the  law, 
by  concluding  them  all  to  be  under  sin,  left 
Uiem  ro  other  outlet  but  the  free  act  of  grace 
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and  of  mercy  laid  before  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament 

But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  that 
peculiar  way  in  which  St  Paul  has  managed 
his  discussions  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
He  carried  the  principle  of  being  all  things 
to  aU  men  into  his  veiy  reasonings.  He  had 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  to  contend  with ; 
and  he  often  made  some  sentiment  or  con- 
viction of  their  own,  the  starting  point  of 
his  argument.  In  this  same  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  pleaded  with  the  Gentiles  the 
acknowledged  law  of  nature  and  of  con- 
science. In  his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
he  dated  his  argument  from  a  point  in  their 
own  superstition.  In  this  way  he  drew  con- 
verts both  from  the  ranks  of  Judaifcm,  and 
the  ranks  of  idolatry ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  the 
school  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in  coun- 
tries of  refinement,  that  he  had  to  contend 
with,  his  accomplished  mind  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  principles  by  which  he  bore  down 
the  hostility  of  his  adversaries,  and  shut 
them  up  unto  the  faith. 

But  there  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  other  things.  In  the  course  of  centu- 
ries new  schools  are  formed,  and  the  old, 
witn  all  their  doctrines,  and  all  tlieir  plausi- 
bilities, sink  into  oblivion.  The  restless  ap- 
petite of  the  human  mind  for  speculation, 
must  have  novelties  to  feed  upon— and  after 
the  countless  fluctuations  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  its  own 
taste,  and  its  own  style  of  sentiment  to  cha- 
racterize it  If  Paul,  vested  with  a  new 
apostolical  commission,  were  to  make  his 
Qppearance  amongst  us,  we  should  like  to 
know  how  he  would  shape  his  argument 
to  the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the 
times.  We  should  like  to  confront  him  with 
the  literati  of  the  day.  and  hear  him  lift  his 
intrepid  voice  in  our  halls  and  colleges.  In 
his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens,  he  refers 
to  certain  of  their  own  poets.  We  should 
like  to  hear  his  reference  to  the  poetry  and 
the  publications  of  modern  Europe — and 
while  the  science  of  this  cultivated  a^e 
stood  to  listen  in  all  the  pride  of  academic 
dignity,  we  should  like  to  know  the  argu- 
ments of  him  who  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
But  all  this  is  little  better  than  the  indul- 
ffence  of  a  dream.  St.  Paul  has  already 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  his  course  is 
finished.    The  battles  of  the  faith  are  now 
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{he  kingdom— and  have  conceived  the  va- 
rious ideas  of  which  it  is  composed— and 
have  emb^ied  them  in  words-^-aiid  have 
poured  them  forth  in  utterance — and  vet 
be  as  little  spiritualized  by  these  manifold 
operations^  as  the  air  is  spiritualized  by  its 
being  the  avenue  for  the  sounds  of  his 
voice  to  the  ears  of  his  listening  auditory. 
The  living  man  may,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  active  intelligence,  be  a  mere  vehicle  of 
transmission.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  leave 
the  message  to  take  its  own  way  through 
his  mind— and  may  refuse  the  accession  of 
his  influence,  till  it  make  its  escape  from 
the  lips  of  the  preacher— and  may  trust  for 
its  conveyance  to  those  aerial  undulations 
by  which  the  report  is  carried  forward  to 
an  assembled  multitude — and  may  only, 
after  the  entrance  of  hearing  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  terms  of  the  message,  may 
only,  a^er  the  unaided  powers  of  moral 
and  ph}  sical  nature  have  brought  the  mat- 
ter thus  far,  may  then,  and  not  till  then, 
add  his  own  influence  to  the  truths  of  the 
message,  and  send  them  with  this  impreg- 
nation from  the  car  to  the  conscience  of 
any  whom  he  listcth.  And  thus  from  the 
workings  of  a  cold  and  desolate  bosom  in 
the  human  expounder,  may  there  proceed 
a  voice  which  on  its  way  to  some  of  those 
who  are  assembled  around  him,  shall  turn 
out  to  be  a  voice  of  urgency  and  power. 
He  may  be  the  instrument  of  blessings  to 
others,  which  have  never  come  with  kindly 
or  effective  influence  upon  his  own  heart. 
He  may  inspire  an  energy,  which  he  does 
not  feel,  and  pour  a  comfort  into  the 
wounded  spirii,  (he  taste  of  which,  and  the 
cnjoymcAt  of  which  is  not  permitted  to  his 
own — and  nothing  can  serve  more  effec- 
tually than  this  experimental  fact  to  hum- 
ble him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  power  which  cannot  be  wielded  by  all 
the  energies  of  Nature — a  power  often  re- 
fused to  eloquence,  often  refused  to  the 
might  and  the  glory  of  human  wisdom — 
often  refused  to  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  human  might  and  human  talent, 
and  generally  met  with  in  richest  abun- 
dance among  the  ministrations  of  the  men 
Df  simplicity  and  prayer. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  individual, 
who,  under  an  oppression  of  the  severest 
Melancholy^  implored  relief  and  oooneel 


from  his  physician.  The  unhappy  patien 
was  advised  to  attend  the  performances  of 
a  comedian,  who  had  put  all  the  world  in 
ecstacies.  But  it  turned  out,  that  the  patient 
was  the  comedian  himself— and  that  while 
his  smile  was  the  signal  of  merriment  to  a]], 
his  heart  stood  uncheered  and  motionless, 
amid  the  gratulations  of  an  applauding 
theatre — and  evening  after  evening,  did  he 
kindle  around  him  a  rapture  in  which  he 
could  not  participate — a  poor,  helpless,  de- 

t'ected  mourner,  among  the  tumults  of  that 
ligh-sounding  gaiety,  which  he  himself  had 
created. 

Let  all  this  touch  our  breasts  with  the 
persuasion  of  the  nothingness  oi  man.  Let 
It  lead  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  from 
the  mere  instniment,  and  to  carry  it  up 
wards  to  him  who  alone  worketh  all  in  all. 
Let  it  reconcile  us  to  the  arrangements  of 
his  providence,  and  assure  our  minds,  that 
he  can  do  with  one  arrangement,  what  we 
fondly  anticipated  from  another.  Let  U9 
cease  to  be  violently  affected  by  the  muta- 
bilities of  a  fleeting  and  a  shifting  world — 
and  let  nothing  be  suffered  the  power  oi 
dissolving  for  an  instant,  that  connection  of 
trust  which  should  ever  subsist  between  our 
minds  and  the  will  of  the  all-working  Deity. 
Above  all,  let  us  carefnlly  separate  between 
our  liking  for  certain' accompaniments  of 
the  word,  and  our  liking. for  the  word  it- 
self. Let  us  be  jealous  of  those  htiman  pre- 
ferences which  may  bespeak  some  human 
and  adventitious  influence  upon  our  hearts, 
and  be  pltogethcr  different  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  truth  upon  Christianized 
and  sanctified  affections.  Let  us  be  tena- 
cious only  of  one  thing — not  of  holding  by 
particular  ministers — not  of  saying,  that  "I 
am  Paul,  or  Cephas,  or  Apollos"— not  of 
idolizing  the  servant,  while  the  Master  ie 
forgotten, — but  let  us  hold  by  the  H^ad, 
even  Christ.  He  is  the  source  of  all  spirit- 
ual influence — and  while  the  agents  whom 
h«)  employs,  can  do  no  more  than  bring  the 
kinffdom  of  God  to  you  in  word— it  lies 
with  him  either  to  exalt  one  agency,  or  to 
humble  and  depress  another— and  either 
with  or  wiUiout  such  an  agency,  by  the 
demonstration  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  given 
tmto  faith)  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  into  your  hearts  with  power. 
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Ikt  fcelbre  &lth  came,  we  wcro  kept  mider  the  kw.  ahut  ap  onto  the  &ith  which  ihould  afterwaide  ht 
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'^Shut  up  unto^the  faith."    This  is  the 
expression  which  we  fix  upon  as  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse — and  to  let  you 
more  effectually  into  the  meaning  of  it,  it 
may  be  right  to  state,  that  in  the  preceding 
clause  "  kept  under  tlie  law,"  the  term  kept^ 
is,  in  the  original  Greek,  derived  from  a 
word  which  signifies  a  sentinel.  The  mode 
of  conception  is  altogether  military.    The 
iaw  is  made  to  act  the  part  of  a  sentry, 
guarding  every  avenue  but  one — and  that 
one  leads  tliose  who  are  compelled  to  take 
it  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  shut 
up  to  this  faith  as  their  only  alternative — 
like  an  enemy  driven  by  the  Superior  tac- 
tics of  an  opposing  general,  to  take  up  the 
only  position  in  which  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  or  fiy  to  the  only  town  in  which 
they  can  find  a  refuge  or  a  security.    This 
seems  to  hare  been  a  favourite  style  of  ar- 
gument with  Paul,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  often  carried  on  an  intellectual  warfare 
with  the  enemies  of  his  master's  cause.    It 
forms  the  basis  of  that  masterly  and  deci- 
sive train  of  reasoning,  which  we  have  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans.   By  the  operation 
of  a  skilful  tactics,  he,  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  manoeuvred  them, 
and  shut  them  up  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
It  gave  prodigious  effect  to  his  argument, 
when  he  reasoned  with  them,  as  he  often 
does,  upon  their  own  principles,  and  turned 
them  into  instruments  of  conviction  against 
themselves.  With  the  Jews  he  reasoned  as 
a  Jew.    He  majde  a  full  concession  to  them 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Judaism — and 
this  gave  him  possession  of  the  vantage 
fi^round  upon  which  these  principles  stocxl. 
He  made  use  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  senti- 
nel to  shut  them  out  of  every  other  refuge, 
and  to  shut  them  up  to  the  refuge  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  Gospel.    He  led  tiiem  to 
Christ  by  a  school-master  which  they  could 
not  refuse — and  the  lesson  of  this  school- 
master, though  a  very  decisive,  was  a  very 
short  one.    ^*  Cursed  be  he  that  continueth 
not  in  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  thenL" 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  not  done 
them.    To  them  belonged  the  curse  of  the 
violated  law.    The  awful  severity  of  its 
•anctioiiS  was  upon  them.  They  found  the 
iaith  and  the  free  oifer  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
the  only  avenue  open  to  receive  them.  They 
were  shut  up  unto  this  avenue;  and  the  law, 
by  concluding  them  all  to  be  under  sin,  left 
Uiera  ro  other  outlet  but  the  free  act  of  grace 
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and  of  mercy  laid  before  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  that 
peculiar  way  in  which  St.  Paul  has  managed 
his  diBcuflsions  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
He  carried  the  principle  of  being  all  things 
to  all  men  into  his  very  reasonings.  He  had 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  to  contend  with ; 
and  he  often  made  some  sentiment  or  con- 
viction of  their  own,  the  starting  point  of 
his  argument.  In  this  same  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  pleaded  with  the  Gentiles  the 
acknowledged  law  of  nature  and  of  con- 
science. In  h is  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
he  dated  his  argument  from  a  point  in  their 
own  superstition.  In  this  way  he  diew  con- 
verts both  from  the  ranks  of  Judaism,  and 
the  ranks  of  idolatry ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  the 
school  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in  coun- 
tries of  refinement,  that  he  had  to  contend 
with,  his  accomplished  mind  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  principles  by  which  he  bore  down 
the  hostility  of  his  adversaries,  and  shut 
them  up  unto  the  faith. 

But  there  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  other  things.  In  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, new  schools  are  formed,  and  the  old, 
with  all  their  doctrines,  and  all  their  plausi- 
bilities, sink  into  oblivion.  The  restless  ap- 
petite of  the  human  mind  for  speculation, 
must  have  novelties  to  feed  upon— and  after 
the  countless  fluctuations  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  its  own 
taste,  and  its  own  style  of  sentiment  to  cha- 
racterize it  If  Paul,  vested  with  a  new 
apostolical  commission,  were  to  make  his 
appearance  amongst  us,  we  should  like  to 
£now  how  he  would  shape  his  argument 
to  the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the 
times.  We  should  like  to  confront  him  with 
the  literati  of  the  day,  and  hear  him  lift  his 
intrepid  voice  in  our  halls  and  colleges.  In 
his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens,  he  refers 
to  certain  of  their  own  poets.  We  should 
like  to  hear  his  reference  to  the  poetry  and 
the  publications  of  modem  Europe — and 
while  the  science  of  this  cultivated  a^e 
stood  to  listen  in  all  the  pride  of  academic 
dignity,  we  should  like  to  know  the  argu- 
ments of  him  who  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
But  all  this  is  little  better  than  the  indulr- 
ffence  of  a  dream.  St  Paul  has  already 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  his  course  is 
finished.    The  battles  of  the  faith  are  now 
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ihe  kingdom — ^and  have  conceived  the  va- 
rious ideas  of  which  it  is  composed— and 
have  emb^ied  them  in  words— and  have 
poured  them  forth  in  utterance — and  yet 
be  as  little  spiritualized  by  these  manifold 
operations,  as  the  air  is  spiritualized  by  its 
being  the  avenue  for  the  sounds  of  his 
voice  to  the  ears  of  his  listening  auditory. 
The  living  man  may,  with  all  the  force  of 
his  active  intelligence,  be  a  mere  vehicle  of 
transmission.  The  Holy  Ghost  may  leave 
the  message  to  take  its  own  way  through 
his  mind —and  may  refuse  the  accession  of 
his  influence,  till  it  make  its  escape  from 
the  lips  of  the  preacher— and  may  trust  for 
its  conveyance  to  those  aerial  undulations 
by  which  the  report  is  carried  forward  to 
an  assembled  multitude — and  may  only, 
after  the  entrance  of  hearing  has  been  ef- 
fected for  the  terms  of  the  message,  may 
only,  a^er  the  unaided  powers  of  moral 
and  ph}  sical  nature  have  brought  the  mat- 
ter thus  far,  may  then,  and  not  till  then, 
add  his  own  influence  to  the  truths  of  the 
message,  and  send  them  with  this  impreg- 
nation from  the  car  to  the  conscience  of 
any  whom  he  listcth.  And  thus  from  the 
workings  of  a  cold  and  desolate  bosom  in 
the  hua^n  expounder,  may  there  proceed 
B  voice  which  on  its  way  to  some  of  those 
who  are  assembled  around  him,  shall  turn 
out  to  be  a  voice  of  urgency  and  power. 
He  may  be  the  instrument  of  blessings  to 
others,  which  have  never  come  with  kindly 
or  eflfcctive  influence  upon  his  own  heart. 
He  may  inspire  an  energy,  which  he  does 
not  feel,  and  pour  a  comfort  into  the 
wounded  spirii,  (he  taste  of  which,  and  the 
cnjoymcftt  of  which  is  not  permitted  to  his 
own — and  nothing  can  serve  more  effec- 
tually than  this  experimental  fact  to  hum- 
ble him,  and  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  a  power  which  cannot  be  wielded  by  all 
the  energies  of  Nature — a  power  often  re- 
fused to  eloquence,  often  refused  to  the 
might  and  the  glory  of  human  wisdom — 
often  refused  to  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions of  human  might  and  human  talent, 
and  generally  met  with  in  richest  abun- 
dance among  the  ministrations  of  the  men 
Df  simplicity  and  prayer. 

Some  of  you  have  heard  of  the  individual^ 
who,  under  an  oppression  of  the  severest 
■teluiciioly^  implored  relief  and  oooneel 


from  his  physician.  The  unhappy  patien 
was  advised  to  attend  the  performances  of 
a  comedian,  who  had  put  all  the  world  in 
ecstacies.  But  it  tumea  out,  that  the  patient 
was  the  comedian  himself— and  that  while 
his  smile  was  the  signal  of  merriment  to  all, 
his  heart  stood  uncheered  and  motionless^ 
amid  the  gratulations  of  an  applauding 
theatre — and  evening  after  evening,  did  he 
kindle  around  him  a  rapture  in  which  he 
could  not  participate — a  poor,  helpless,  de- 
jected mourner,  among  the  tumults  of  that 
high-sounding  gaiety,  which  he  himself  had 
created. 

Let  all  this  touch  our  breasts  with  the 
persuasion  of  the  nothingness  oi  man.  Let 
it  lead  us  to  withdraw  our  confidonce  from 
the  mere  instniment,  and  to  carry  it  up 
wards  to  him  who  alone  worketh  ail  in  all. 
Let  it  reconcile  us  to  the  arrangements  of 
his  providence,  and  assure  our  minds,  that 
he  can  do  with  one  arrangement,  what  we 
fondly  anticipated  from  another.  Let  us 
cease  to  be  violently  affected  by  the  muta- 
bilities of  a  fleeting  and  a  shifting  world — 
and  let  nothing  be  suffered  the  power  oi 
dissolving  for  an  instant,  that  connection  of 
trust  which  should  ever  subsist  between  our 
mihds  and  the  will  of  the  all-working  Deity. 
Above  all,  let  us  carefully  separate  between 
our  liking  for  certain' accompaniments  of 
the  word,  and  our  liking. for  the  word  it- 
self. Let  us  be  jealous  of  those  human  pre- 
ferences which  may  bespeak  some  human 
and  adventitious  influence  upon  our  hearts, 
and  be  pUojjelhcr  different  from  the  influ- 
ence of  Christian  truth  upon  C'hristianized 
and  sanctified  affections.  Let  us  be  tena- 
cious only  of  one  thing — not  of  holding  by 
particular  ministers — not  of  saying,  that  "I 
am  Paul,  or  Cephas,  or  Apollos"— not  of 
idolizing  the  servant,  while  the  Master  is 
forgotten, — but  let  us  hold  by  the  H^ad, 
even  Christ  He  is  the  source  of  all  spiritr 
ual  influence — and  while  the  agents  whom 
he  employs,  can  do  no  more  than  bring  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  you  in  word— it  lies 
with  him  either  to  exalt  one  agency,  or  to 
humble  and  depress  another — and  either 
with  or  without  such  an  agency,  by  the 
demonstration  of  that  Spirit,  which  is  given 
unto  faith,  to  make  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  into  your  hearts  with  power. 
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SERMON  IX 


On  the  Reasonableness  of  FoilA. 

Ikt  fcelbre  &ith  came,  we  wcro  kept  under  the  kw,  abut  up  unto  the  &ith  which  ahould  afterwaide  ht 

revealed."— Ootoliinw  uL  SSL 


^  Shut  up  unto^the  faith."    This  is  the 
expression  which  we  fix  upon  as  the  subject 
of  our  present  discourse — and  to  let  you 
more  enectually  into  the  meaning  of  it,  it 
may  be  right  to  state,  that  in  the  preceding 
clause  "  kept  under  the  law,"  the  term  /rep/, 
is,  in  the  original  Greek,  derived  from  a 
word  which  signifies  a  sentinel.  The  mode 
of  conception  is  altogether  military.    The 
law  is  made  to  act  the  part  of  a  sentry, 
guarding  every  avenue  but  one — and  that 
one  leads  Uiose  who  are  compelled  to  take 
it  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  They  are  shut 
up  to  this  faiih  as  their  only  alternative — 
like  an  enemy  driven  by  the  superior  tac- 
tics of  an  opposing  general,  to  take  up  the 
only  position  in  which  they  can  maintain 
themselves,  or  fiy  to  the  only  town  in  which 
they  can  find  a  refuge  or  a  security.    This 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  style  of  ar- 
gument with  Pau],  and  the  way  in  which 
he  often  carried  on  an  intellectual  warfare 
with  the  enemies  of  his  master's  cause.    It 
forms  the  basis  of  that  masterly  and  deci- 
sive train  of  reasoning,  which  we  have  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Romans.   By  the  operation 
of  a  skilful  tactics,  he,  (if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression)  manoeuvred  them, 
and  shut  them  up  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
It  gave  prodigious  effect  to  his  argument, 
when  he  reasoned  with  them,  as  he  often 
does,  upon  their  own  principles,  and  turned 
them  into  instruments  of  conviction  against 
themselves.  With  the  Jews  he  reasoned  as 
a  Jew.    He  made  a  full  concession  to  them 
of  the  leading  principles  of  Judaism — and 
this  gave  him  possession  of  the  vantage 
ground  upon  which  these  principles  stocKl. 
He  made  use  of  the  Jewish  law  as  a  senti- 
nel to  shut  them  out  of  every  other  refuge, 
and  to  shut  them  up  to  the  refuge  laid  be- 
fore them  in  the  Gospel.    He  led  them  to 
Christ  by  a  school-master  which  they  could 
not  refuse — and  the  lesson  of  this  school- 
master, though  a  very  decisive,  was  a  very 
short  one.    "  Cursed  be  he  that  continueth 
not  in  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them." 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  not  done 
them.   To  them  belonged  the  curse  of  the 
violated  law.    The  awful  severity  of  its 
tanclioiiS  was  upon  them.  They  found  the 
faith  and  the  free  oifer  of  the  Gospel  to  be 
the  only  avenue  open  to  receive  them.  They 
were  shut  up  unto  this  avenue;  and  the  law, 
by  concluding  them  all  to  be  under  sin,  left 
Uiem  ro  other  outlet  but  the  free  act  of  grace 
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and  of  mercy  laid  before  us  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament 

But  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  that 
peculiar  way  in  which  St.  Paul  has  managed 
his  discussions  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 
He  carried  the  principle  of  being  all  things 
to  all  men  into  his  veiy  reasonings.  He  had 
Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  to  contend  with ; 
and  he  often  made  some  sentiment  or  con- 
viction of  their  own,  the  starting  point  of 
his  argument.  In  this  same  epistle  to  the 
Romans,  he  pleaded  with  the  Gentiles  the 
acknowledged  law  of  nature  and  of  con- 
science. In  his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens, 
he  dated  his  argument  from  a  point  in  their 
own  superstition.  In  this  way  he  drew  con- 
verts both  from  the  ranks  of  Judaitim,  and 
the  ranks  of  idolatry ;  and  whether  it  was 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  in  Jerusalem,  or  the 
school  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in  coun- 
tries of  refinement,  that  he  had  to  contend 
with,  his  accomplished  mind  was  never  at 
a  loss  for  principles  by  which  he  bore  down 
the  hostility  of  his  adversaries,  and  shut 
them  up  unto  the  faith. 

But  there  is  a  fashion  in  philosophy  as  well 
as  in  other  things.  In  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, new  schools  are  formed,  and  the  old, 
with  all  their  doctrines,  and  all  their  plausi- 
bilities, sink  into  oblivion.  The  restless  ap- 
petite of  the  human  mind  for  speculation, 
must  have  novelties  to  feed  upon— and  after 
the  countless  fluctuations  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  age  in  which  we  live  has  its  own 
taste,  and  its  own  style  of  sentiment  to  cha- 
racterize iL  If  Paul,  vested  with  a  new 
apostolical  commission,  were  to  make  his 
appearance  amongst  us,  we  should  like  to 
know  how  he  would  shape  his  argument 
to  the  reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the 
times.  We  should  like  to  confront  him  with 
the  literati  of  the  day,  and  hear  him  lift  his 
intrepid  voice  in  our  halls  and  colleges.  In 
his  speech  to  the  men  of  Athens,  he  refers 
to  certain  of  their  own  poets.  \Ve  should 
like  to  hear  his  reference  to  the  poetry  and 
the  publications  of  modem  Europe — and 
while  the  science  of  this  cultivated  age 
stood  to  listen  in  all  the  pride  of  academic 
dignity,  we  should  like  to  know  the  argu- 
ments  of  him  who  was  determined  to  know 
nothing  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified. 
But  all  this  is  little  better  than  the  indul- 
gence of  a  dream.  St  Paul  has  already 
fought  the  good  fight,  and  his  course  is 
finished.    The  battles  of  the  faith  are  now 
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ji  Other  hands — and  though  the  wisdom, 
and  the  elo  (uence,*  and  the  inspiration  of 
Paul  have  departed  from  among  us,  fet  he 
has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  his  princi- 
ples. With  this  for  our  guide,  we  may  at- 
tempt to  do  what  he  himself  ^11^  op6n'tis 
to  do,  Wf.  may  attempt  to  be  followers  of 
hita.  We  may  imiftite^  hiitt  in  th^  'ihtrfejiM 
avowal  of  his  principles — and  we'miiy  try, 
however  humbly  and  imperfectly,  to  imi- 
tate' his  style  of  deferiding  (henL  wte'may 
accommodate  our  argument  to  the  reigning 
pririciples  of  the  daj^.  We  nftey  be  all  things 
to  all  men— and  out  of  the-  leading  VM^ti^ 
of  taste  and  of  seiitiment  whWhl  obttiin  in 
the  present  aije,  and  in  the  present  cotwtry, 
we  may  try  if  wfe  can  collect  9omethnifg, 
which  may  l»e  turned  into  an  instrument  of 
conviction  fjr  reclaiming  men  from  their 
delusions,  and  shutting  them  tip  unto  the 
faith. 

There  is  first,  then,  *the  school  of  Natural 
Religion — ^^a  school  founded  on  the  compe- 
tency of  the  human  mind  to  know  God  by 
the  exercise  of  its  own  faculties — to  clothe 
him  in  tlie  attributes  of  its  own  demonsthi-' 
tion — to  serve  him  by  a  worship  and  a  lalw 
of  its  own  discovery — ^and  to  assign  to  hfm 
a  mode  of  procedure  in  the  adminilrtraf  ion 
of  this  vast  universe,  upon  the  strength  and 
the  plausibility  of  its  own  theories.  We  hlive 
riot  time  at  present,  for  exposing  the  rash 
and  un philosophical  audacity  of  all  these 
presu  mptions.  We  lay  hold  of  one  of  them, 
and  we  maintain,  that  if  steadily  adhered 
to,  and  consistently  carried  into  Its  conse- 
quences, it  would  empty  the  ^hool  of  na- 
tural religion  of  all  its  dlsci^^les — itWouM 
shut  them  up  unto  the  faith,  and 'impress 
one  rapid  and  universal  movement  Into  the 
school  of  Christ. 

The  principle  which  we  allude  to  makes 
a  capital  figure  in  their  self-formed  spectila- 
tions;  and  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  judicial  government  of  God  over  moral 
and  accountable  creatures.  They  hold  that 
there  is  a  law.  Thev  hold  the  human  race' 
to  be  bound  to  obediience.  They  hoM  the 
authority  of  the  law  to  be  supported,  by 
sanctions;  and  that  the  truth',  <^wd  Justic^^ 
and  dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being  are  In- 
volved in  these  sanctions  being  enforced 
and  executed.  One  step  more,  and*' they 
are  fairly  shut  up  unto  the  faith.  That  law 
which  they  hol^  to  bfe  in  Alll  Authbrity  and 
operation  over  us,  has  be6h  niost  urtaues- 
tionably  violated.  We  appeal,  as  l*aul  did 
before  us,  to  the  actual  state  of  the  hu^an' 
heart,  and  of  human  perforrriances. '  Vf^  a^ 
them  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  world  around 
them — to  respect,  like  true  phildsophers,  thie 
evidence  of  observation,  and  tiot  to  flinch 
from  the  decisive  undeniable  fdct  which 
this  evidence  lays  before  them.  Men  are 
under  the  law,  and  that  !a<v  they  have  vro- 
•ted.  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth; 


that  sinneth  not."   It  is  not  to  open,  shame 
leae,  and  abandoned  profligacy,  that  we  are 
pointings  your  attention.  We  make  our  con- 
fident appeal  to  Uie  purest  and  loveliest  of 
the  species.    We  rest  our  cause  with  the 
moflt  virtaons' individual  of  our^  nature. 
We  enter  his  heart,  aiid  from  what  passes 
itmr^  v^e '  em  gather  en  )ugb,  and  more  than 
e)lough  to  overthrow  tl  -s  tottering  and  un- 
supported fabric.    We  take  a  survey  of  its 
desinsSjitfl  wishes,  its  affections ;  and  we  put 
thie^tiiMstion  to  the  consciousness  of  its  poa- 
se880i<,>if*illl  these  move  in  obedient  har- 
mony'even  to  th&law  of  natural  religion. 
The  egctemal  conduct  viewed  sq)arBtely  and 
in  Itself,  ia^  in  the  eye  of  every  enlightened 
moraHet,  nothing.  It  is  mere  visible  display* 
Virtue  oonsiata  in  the  motive  which  Ilea 
behind  it ;  and  the  soul  is  the  place  of  ita 
essential  residence.    Bring  the  soul,  then, 
itito  indfisediate  comparison  with  the  law  of 
God.   Think  of  the  pure  and  spiritual  ser 
Vice  which  it  exaets  from  you.  Amid  all  the 
busy^  and  complicated  movements  of  the 
inner  nian',  is  there  no  estrangement  from 
God?'  Are  there  no  tumultuous  wander- 
itiga  from  tiiat  purity,  and  goodness,  «id 
troth,  which  even  philosophers  ascribe  to 
him?    Is  there  no  shortcoming  from  the 
holiness  of  his  law,  and  the  magnificence  of 
his  eternity?    Is  there  no  slavish  devotion 
to  the  paltry  things  of  sense  and  of  the 
world  ?  Is  there  no  dreary  interval  of  houra 
together, -when  €rod  is  unfelt  and  unthon^hi 
of?   la  there  no  one  time  when  the  mmd 
delivers  itself  up  to  the  guidance  of  its  own 
feelings,  and  its  own  vanities — when  it 
motes  at  a  distance  from  heaven;  and 
whether-  in  solitude  or  among  acquaint- 
ances, oarries  along,  without  any  reference 
to  that  Being  whose  arm  is  perpetually 
upon  me«,  who,  at  this  moment,  is  at  my 
right  hand,  and  measures  out  to  me  every 
hairbi^dth  of  ray  existence — who  upholds 
me  through  every  point  of  that  time  which 
rtrns  frttm  the  first  cry  of  my  infancy,  tothat 
dark  hour  when  the  weight  of  ray  dying 
agonies  is  upon  me— whose  love  and  whose 
kindneas^are  ever  present  to  give  me  every 
breath  which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort 
which  I  enjoy?   We  grant  the  disciples  of 
natural  religion  the  truth  of  their  own  prin- 
ciple, that  we  are  under  the  moral  govem- 
ment  of  the  Almighty  ;  and  by  the  aimple 
addition  ttf  one  undeniable  fact  to  their 
spiBcuIation,  we  shut  them  up  unto  the 

faith. 

"The 'simple  faei  ife,  that  we  are  rebels  to 
tfiat  government,  and  the  punishment  of 
tlrese  rebels  is  due  to  the  vindication  of  its 
insulted  authority.  To  say,  that  God  will 
perpetu;^1y  interpose  with  an  act  of  oblivion, 
would  be  vastly  convenient  for  us ;  but 
what  then  becomes  of  that  moral  govern 
ment  which  fifin^res  away  in  the  demonstra- 
tions of  moralists?  Does  .t  turn  out  aAai 
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all,  to  DC  nothing^  more  than  an  idle  and 
unmeaning  declamation,  oit  which  they 
.ovi  to  expatiate ;  without  anjr  thing  hke- 
real  attention  or  belief  on  the  part  of-  the' 
thinlcing  principle  ?  If  the3r  are  not  true  to 
their  own  proff^seed  convictions,  i»re  can 
undertake  to  shut  them  up  to  liothift^.' 
Thid  is  slipping  from  under  us ;  bul  it  is  by 
an  actual  d^ertion  of  their  own  prinieiple." 
If  you  canbbt  get  them  to  stand  to  the  ar- 
gument, the  argument  is  discharged  upiOn 
them  in  vain.    If  this  be  the  remut,*  we  do 
not  promise  ourselves  that  all  we  can '  say 
shall  have  any  weight  upon  th^r  convic- 
tions; not,  however,  because  they  have 
gained  a  victory,  but  because  they  have  fo^-^' 
taken  themselves  to  flight.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment that  we  thought  of  shutting  them  up,' 
and  binding  them  in  captirity  to  the  obe- 
dience of  the  truth,  they  'have  turned  about 
and  got  away  from  u^ — bit  how?  By  an 
open  renunciation  of  their  own  principle. 
Ix)ok  at  tiie  great  majority  of  infidel  and 
dc  mi-infidel  authors,  and  they' concur  in 
representing  man  as  an  accountable  subject, 
and  God .  as  a  judge  and  a  lawgireri    Ex- 
amine then  the  account  which  this  subject 
has  to  render ;  and  you  will  see,  in  charac*' 
ters  to  glaring  to  be  resisted,  that  with  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  indiridual  anfiongst 
us,  it  is  a  wretched  account  of  guilt  and  de^ 
ficiency.    What  make  you,  of  this  ?  la  the 
subject  to  rebel  and  disobey  every  hour, 
and  the  King,  by  a  perpetual  act  of  indul- 
gence, to  efmce  every  character  of  truth 
and  dignity  from  his  government?  Do  this, 
and  you  depose  the  legislator'  (fbta '  his 
throne.    You  reduce  the  sanctions  of  his 
law  to  a  name  and  a  mockery.    You  give 
the  iie  to  your  own  speculation,    You  pull 
the  fabric  of   his  moral   government  to 
pieces ;  and  you  give  a  spectacle  to  angels 
which  makes  them  weep  compasalon  on 
your  vanity — poor,  pigmy,  perishable  man, 
prescribing  a  way  to  the  Eternal,  and  bring- 
mg  down  the  high  economy  of  Heaven  to 
the  standard  of  his  convenience,  and  his 
wishes.    This  will  never  do.    If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  law  of  Gbd  Over  the  0*ea- 
tures  whom  he  has  formed,  and  if  that  law 
we  have  trampled  upon,  we  are  amenable' 
to  its  sentence.    Ours  is  the  dark  and  tm-^ 
shdtered '  state  of  condemlnation^add  if 
there  be  a  single  outlet  or  way  of  escaping, 
It  cannot  be  $(uch  a  way  as  wm  ^bOlilAi  the 
law,  and  degrade  the  Lawgiver;  btK  it  mwt 
lie  such  a  way  as  will  vihdii^te  'and-  exalt 
the  Deity — ^as  will  pour  a  tidr  of  spleridotir 
over  the  majesty  of  his  high'  attributes— 
and  as  in  the  su/blinil^  language  of  the  pro^ 
pfiet,  who  saw  it  frt>m  afar,  will  nrngiiif^ 
h)8  law,  and  make  it  honourable.    To  this 
way  we  are  fairly  shut  up.    It  is  our  only 
alteiAiative.    It  Is  offered  to  u^  In  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  New  Testament.    I  am  the  way, 
says  the  Author  of  that  Grospel,ahd  by  me, 


if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved.  In 
the  appointment  ^f  this  Mediat  r — in  hit 
death,  to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  ol 
the  world— in  his  triumph  over  the  powers 
of  darkness-^in  the  voice  heard  from  the 
douda  of  heaven,  and  issuing  from  the 
mouth  of  God'himself,  ^  This  is  ray  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased" — in  the 
resistless  argument  of  the  Apostle,  who  de- 
clares God  to  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of 
hfmf  that  belie veth  in  Jesus — in  the  un- 
dOu1)ied  miracles  whieh  accompanied  the 
pneachittg  of  this  illustrious  personage,  and 
his  immolate  followers— in  the  noble  train 
of  prophecy,  of  which  he  was  the  object 
and  the  termination*^ih  the  choir  of  angels 
from  heaven,  who  sung  his  entrance  into 
the-  world — and  in  the  sublime  ascension 
from  the  grave,  which  carried  him  away 
from  it — in  all  this  we  see  a  warrant  and  a 
security  given  to  the  work  of  our  redemp- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,  before  which 
philosophy  and  all  her  spectdbtions  vanish 
into  nothing.  Let  us  betake  ourselves  to  this 
way.  Let  us  rejoice  in  being  shut  up  unto  it. 
It  is  passing,  in  fact,  from  death  unto  life;  or, 
fVom  Our  being  under  the  law,  which  speaks 
tribulation  and  wrath  to  every  soul  of  man 
that  doeth  evil,  to  being  under  the  grace 
which  speaks  quietness  and  assurance  for 
ever  to  all  that  repair  to  it.  The  Scripture 
hath  concluded  all  to  be  under  sin,  that  the 
promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be 
given  to  them  that  believe. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  school  of  na- 
tural religion  to  another  school,  possessing 
distinct  features;  and  of  which  we  con- 
ceive the  most  expressive  designation  to  be, 
the  school  of  Classical  Morality.  The  lea- 
sond  of  this  school  are  given  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  periodical  essays,  elaborate 
dissoitations  on  the  principles  of  virtue,  elo- 
quent and  often  highly  interesting  pictures 
of  ita  loveliness  and  dignity,  the  charm  that 
it  imparts  to  domestic  retirement,  and  its 
happy  subservience  to  the  peace,  and  order, 
and  well-being  of  society. .  It  differs  from 
the  Ibnner  school  m  one  leadi'^''  particular 
It  does'not  carry  in  its  speculations  so  dis- 
tinct and  positive  a  reference  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  It  is  true,  that  our  duties  u) 
him  are  ibund  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  its'virtues,  but  then  the  principle 
on'  which  they  are  made  to  rest,  is  not  the 
will' of  Ood,  or  obedience  to  his  law.  Thay 
are  rather  viewed  as  a  species  of  moral  ac- 
compUi^ment,  theefiect  of  which  is  to  ex* 
alt  and  embellish  the  individual.  They 
fifi'm  a*  component  part  of  what  they  call 
virtue;  but  if  their  virtue  be  looked  upon  ini 
no  o^er  U^ht  tlian  aa  the  dress  of  the  mind, 
we  maintain,  that  in  the  act  of  admiring 
this  dress,  and  of  even  attempting  to  put  it 
on,  yon  may  stand  at  as  great  a  distance 
from  God,  and  he  be  as  little  in  youi 
thoughts,  as  in  the  tasteful  chOice  of  youi 
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tppaiel,  for  the  dress  and  ornament  of  the 
body.  The  object  of  these  writers  is  not 
to  bring  their  readers  under  a  sense  of  the 
dominion  and  authority  of  God.  The  main 
principle  of  their  morality,  is  not  to  please 
God,  but  to  adorn  man — to  throw  the 
splendour  of  virtue  and  accomplishment 
around  Lim — to  bring  him  up  to  what  they 
call  the  end  and  dignity  of  his  being — to 
raise  him  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature — 
and  to  rear  a  spectacle  for  the  admiration 
of  men  and  of  angels,  whom  they  figure  to 
look  down  with  rapture,  from  their  high 
eminence,  on  the  perseverance  of  a  mortal 
in  the  career  of  worth,  and  integrity,  and 
honour.  This  is  all  very  fine.  It  makes 
a  good  picture ;  but  what  we  insist  upon  is, 
that  it  is  a  fancy  picture ;  that,  without  the 
limits  of  Christianity  and  its  influence,  you 
will  not  meet  with  a  single  family,  or  a  sin- 
gle individual  to  realize  it — that  the  whole 
range  of  human  experience  furnishes  no 
resemblance  to  it — and  that  it  is  as  unlike 
to  what  we  find  among  the  men  of  the 
world,  or  in  the  familiar  walks  of  society, 
as  the  garden  of  Eden  is  unlike  the  desola- 
tion of  a  pestilence*  The  representation  is 
beautiful;  but  it  is  still  more  flattering  than 
it  is  fair,  ft  is  a  gaudy  deception,  and 
stands  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  truth 
of  observation,  as  it  does  from  the  truth  of 
the  New  Testament.  There  is  positively 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  round  of  hu- 
man experience.  It  is  the  mere  glitter  of 
imagination.  It  may  serve  to  throw  a  tinsel 
colouring  over  the  pages  of  an  ambitious 
eloquence;  but  with  business  and  reality 
for  our  objects,  we  may  describe  the  tour 
of  many  thousand  families,  or  take  our  sta- 
tion for  years  in  the  market-place,  and  in 
our  attempts  to  realize  the  picture  which 
has  been  laid  before  us,  we  will  be  sure  to 
meet  with  nothing  but  vanity,  fatigue,  and 
disappointment.  Now,  the  question  we 
have  to  put  to  the  disciples  of  this  school 
is,  are  they  really  sincere  in  this  admira- 
tion of  virtue  ?  Is  it  a  true  process  of  senti- 
ment with*.,  them?  We  are  willing  to 
share  in  their  admiration  and  to  ascend  the 
hifirhe?t  summit  of  moral  excellence  along 
with  them.  We  join  issue  with  them  on 
their  own  principle,  and  coupling  it  with 
the  obvious  and  undeniable  facts  of  man's 
depravity,  we  shut  them  up  unto  the  faith. 
Virtue  is  the  idol  which  they  profess  to 
venerate;  and  this  virtue,  as  it  exists  in 
their  own  conceptions,  ana  figures  in  their 
own  dissertations,  they  cannot  find.  In  pro- 
portion to  their  regard  for  virtue,  must  be 
their  disappointment  at  missing  her;  and 
wtien  we  witness  the  ardour  of  their  senti- 
ments, and  survey  the  elegance  of  their 
high-wronght  pictures,  what  must  be  the 
humiliation  of  these  men,  we  think,  when 
tliey  look  on  the  world  around  them,  and 
eontraft  the  purity  of  their  own  sketches, 


with  the  vices  and  the  degradation  of  the 
species.  Grosser  beings  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  average  morality  of  mankind  ;  but 
if  their  be  any  truth  in  their  high  standard 
of  perfection,  or  any  sincerity  in  theic  as- 
pirations afler  it,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  be  satisfied.  By  one  single  step  do  we 
lead  them  from  the  high  tone  of  academic 
sentiment,  to  the  sober  humility  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Give  them  their  time  to  expatiate  on 
virtue,  and  they  cannot  be  too  loud  or  elo- 
quent in  her  praises.  We  have  only  a  sin 
gle  sentence  to  add  to  their  description: 
llie  picture  is  beautiful,  but  on  the  whole 
surface  of  the  world  we  defy  them  to  fasten 
upon  one  exemplification ;  and  by  every 
grace  which  they  have  thrown  around  their 
idol,  and  every  addition  they  have  made  to 
her  loveliness,  they  have  only  thrown  man- 
kind at  a  distance  more  helpless  and  more 
irrecoverable  fr6m  their  high  standard  of 
duty  and  of  excellence. 

The  tasteful  admirer  of  eloquent  des- 
cription and  beautiful  morality,  turns  with 
disgust  from  those  mortifying  pictures  of 
man,  which  abound  in  tlie  New  I'estamenL 
We  only  ask  them  to  combine^  with  all  tliis 
finery  and  eloquence,  what  has  been  esteem- 
ed as  the  best  attribute  of  a  philosopher, 
respect  for  the.  evidence  of  observation. 
We  ask  them  to  look  at  man  as  he  is,  and 
compare  him  with  man  as  they  would  have 
him  to  be.  If  they  find  that  he  falls  miser- 
ably short  of  their  ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence, what  is  this  but  making  a  principle 
of  their  own  the  instrument  of  shutting 
them  up  unto  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  or,  at 
least,  shutting  them  up  unto  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  of  its  doctrines,  the  depravity 
of  our  nature,  or  the  dismal  ravage  which 
the  power  of  sin  has  made  upon  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  species.  The  doctrine 
of  the  academic  moralist,  so  far  from  reach- 
ing a  wound  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostle^ 
gives  an  additional  energy  to  all  his  senti- 
ments. ^'My  mind  approves  the  things 
which  are  more  excellent,  but  how  to  per- 
form that  which  is  good,  I  find  not."  "  I 
delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the  inn-ard 
roan."  ^  But  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not,  and  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that 
Ido.» 

But  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  does  not  stop 
here.  It  does  not  rest,  satisfied  with  shut- 
ting you  up  unto  a  helief  of  the  fact  of  hu- 
man depravity.  That  depravilv  it  proposes 
to  do  away.  It  professes  itself  equal  to  the 
mighty  achievement  of  rooting  out  the 
deeply  seated  corruption  of  our  nature — of 
making  us  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus— 
of  destroying  the  old  man  and  his  deeds, 
and  bringing  every  rebellious  movement 
within  us  under  the  dominion  of  a  neir 
and  a  better  principle.  If  sincere  in  your 
admiration  of  virtue,  you  are  shut  up  unto 
the  only  expedient  for  the  re-establishmcni 
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of  virtue  in  the  world.    That  expedient  is 
Ihe  Spirit  of  God  working  in  the  heart  of 
believers— quickening  those  wbo  were  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  bringing  into 
action  the  same  mi ght>' power  which  raised 
Jesus  from  the  grave,  for  raittng  us  who 
believe  in  Jesus  to  newness  of  life  and 
of  obedience.  This  is  the  process  of  sanoti- 
fication  laid  before  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   A  wonderful  process  it  undioubtedly 
is ;  but  are  we  who  walk  in  a  world  of 
mystery,  who  have  had  only  a  few  little 
years  to  look  about  us,  and  are  bewildered 
at  every  step  amid  the  variety  of  his  works 
and  of  his  counsels,  are  we  to  reject  a  pro- 
cess because  it  is  wonderful  ?  Mu«t  no  step, 
no  operation  of  the  mighty  God  be  admit- 
ted, till  it  is  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
our  faculties  ? — and  shall  we  who  strut  om* 
little  hour  in  the  humblest  of  his  mansions, 
prescribe  a  law  to  him  whose  arm  is  abroad 
upon  all  worlds,  and  whose  eye  can  take 
in,  at  a  single  glanee,  the  unmeasarable  fields 
of  creation  and  providence  ?  Be  it  as  won- 
derful as  it  may — enough  for  us  that  it  is 
made  sure  by  the  distinct  and  authentic 
testimony  of  heaven;    and   if,  from  the 
mouth  of  Jesus,  who  is  heaven's  messen- 
ger, we  are  told,  that  *^  unless  a  man  be 
born  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom,"  it  is  our  part  submissively  to 
acquiesce,    and   humbly  to   pray   for   it. 
Whatever  repugnance  others  may  feel  to 
this  part  of  the  revealed  counsels  of  God, 
those  who  look  to  a  sublime  standard  of 
moral  excellence,  and  sigh  for  the  estab- 
lishment of    its  authority  in  the  world, 
ought  to  rejoice  in  it.    It  is  the  only  re- 
maininor  expedient  for  giving  effect  and  re- 
ality to  their  own  declamations,  and  they 
are  fairly  shut  up  unto  it.    Long  hnve  they 
tried  to  repair  the  disorders  of  a  ruined 
world.    Many  an  expedient  has  been  fallen 
upon.  Temples  have  been  reared  to  science 
and  to  virtue ;  and  from  the  lof^y  academic 
shair,  the  wisdom  of  this  world  has  lifted 
Its  voice  amid  a  crowd  of  listening  ad- 
mirers.   For  thousands  of  years,  the  un- 
aided powers  and  principles  of  humanity, 
have  done  their  uttermost ;  and  tell  us,  ye 
advocates  for  the  dignity  of  the  species,  the 
amount  of  their  operation.    If  you  refuse 
to  answer,  we  shall  answer  for  you ;  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  mighty  in  pro- 
mise, and  wretched"  in   accomplishment, 
you  have  positively  done  nothing— that  all 
the   wisdom  of  tifie  schools,  and   all  its 
vapouring  demonstrations,  have  not  had 
the  least  perceptible  weight,  when  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  mass  of  human  character, 
and  human  performance ;  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  inner  man  has  not  yielded  at 
ill  to  your  reasoninsr,  and  remains  as  un- 
subdued and  as  obstinate  a  principle  as 
ever ;  that  the  power  of  depravity  in  the 
soul  of  man  is  beyond  you ;  and  that  setting 


I  aside  ine  reel  operation  of  Christianit> 
in  the  hearts  of  individuals  and  the  surfaof 
dressing  which  the  hand  of  legislation  hai 
thrown  over  the  face  of  society,  the  human 
soul,  if  seen  in  its  nakedness,  would  still 
be  seen  in  all  its  original  deformity — a* 
strong  in  selfishness,  as  lawless  in  propen- 
nty,  as  devoted  to  sense  and  to  time,  as 
estranged  fh)m  God,  as  unmindful  of  the 
obedience,  and  as  indifferent  to  the  reward 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  children. 

The  machine  has  gone  into  disorder;  and 
there  Is  not  a  single  power  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  machinery  itself  that  is  able  to 
vepair  it.    You  must  do  as  you  do  in  other 
cases;  you  must  have  recourse  to  some  ex- 
ternal application.   The  inefiicacy  of  every 
tried  expedient  shuts  you  up  unto  the  only 
remaining  one.  Every  human  principle  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  vain,  and 
we  are  shut  up  unto  the  necessity  of  some 
qther  principle  that  is  beyond  humanity, 
nid  above  it    The  Spirit  of  God  is  that 
mighty  principle.  That  Spirit  which  moved 
on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  made  light, 
and  peac^,  and  beauty  to  emerge  out  of  the 
wild  war  of  nature  and  her  elements,  is  the 
revealed  agent  of  heaven,  for  repairing  the 
disorders  of  sin,  and  restoring  the  moral 
creation  of  God  to  health  and  to  loveliness. 
It  will  create  us  anew  unto  good  works.    It 
will  make  us  again  after  that  image  in 
which  we  were  originally  formed.    It  will 
sanctify  us  by  the  faith  that  is  in  Jesus. 
And  by  that  mighty  power  whereby  it  is 
able  to  subdue  all  things  unto  itself,  it  will 
obtain  the  victory  over  that  spirit  which 
now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  is 
the  first  fruit  of  its  operation ;  and  to  him 
who  believes  it  is  the  satisfying  pledge  of 
its  future  triumphs.  That  body,  which,  left 
to  itself,  would  have  mouldered  into  frag- 
ments, is  now  in  all  the  bloom  of  immor- 
tality, at  thf  right  hand  of  the  everlasting 
throne.    We  have  tried  the  operation  of  a 
thousand  principles  in  vain.    Let  us  repair 
to  this,  so  great  in  promise,  and  so  mighty 
in  performance.  It  has  already  achieved  its 
wonders.   It  has  wrought  those  miracles  of 
feith  and  fortitude  which,  in  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity,  threw  a  gleam  of  triumph 
over  the  horrors  of  martyrdom.  It  has  given 
us  displays  of  the  great  and  the  noble  whick 
are  without  example  in  history;  and  from 
the  first  moment  of  its  operation  in  the 
world,  it  has  been  working  in  those  unseen 
retirements  of  the  cottage  and  the  family, 
where  the  eye  of  the  historian  never  pene- 
trates.   The  admirers  of  virtue  are  fairly 
shut  up  unto  the  faith ;  for  faith  is  the  only 
avenue  that  leads  to  it.  "  To  your  faith  add 
virtue,"  says  the  Apostle;  and  that  you  may 
be  able  to  make  the  addition,  the  promise 
of  the  Spirit  \i  given  to  them  that  believe. 
We  should  now  pass  on  to  another  school 
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the  school  of  fine  feding  and  poetical  tenti- 
ment  It  differs  from  the  former  in  thi»— 
khat  while  the  one,  in  its  diaaertalioiia  on 
rlrtue,  carries  you  up  to  the  prinoi^^  of 
duty,  the  other  paints  and  admires  it  aaa 
tasteful  exhibition  of  what  is  fidr  and  lovely 
in  human  oharaeter.  The  one  makes  virtue 
Its  idol  because  of  its  rectitude;  the  other 
makes  vistue  its  idol  because  of  its  beau^.; 
and  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which  th^ 
•re  shut  up  unto  the  &itl^  is  the  samet^in 
both.  Look  at  the'aeCiial  state  of  the  world,: 
and  you  find  that  both  the  rectitude  and  the 
beauty  are  a*wanting.  if  you  admiee-  tiie 
one,  and  love  the  other,  you  Are  shut  ^p 
unto  the  only  expedient  that  is  Able  to  re- 
store them*— and  that  expedient  is  sa&ctiosied 
by  the  truth  of  heaven,  and  has  i^  the  power 
of  omnipotenoo  employed  in  giviog  efieet 
to  the  operation — ^the  Spirit  of  God  subdu- 
ing all  things  unto  itself— putting  the  law 
in  our  hearts,  and  writing  it  in  our  mindsr- 
and  by  bringing  the  soul  of  man  under  tiie 
influence  of  ^  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
or  honest,  or  lovely,  or  of  good  report," 
creating  a  finer  spectacle,  and  rearing  a 
fairer  and  more  unfading  flower,  than  ev^ 
grew  in  the  gardens  of  poetry. 

The  processes  are  so  entirely  similar,  that 
we  would  not  have  made  it  the  distinct  ob^ 
ject  of  your  attention,  had  it  not  been  fcA* 
the  sake  of  an  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
faith,  which  may  he  addressed  with  great 
advantage  to  the  literary  and  cultivated  or- 
ders of  society.  There  are  few  people  >of 
literary  cultivation^  who  have  not  read  a 
novel.  In  this  fictitwus  comnosition,  there 
are  often  one  or  two  perfect  cnaraeters  that 
figure  in  the  history,  and  delight  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  reader;  and  you  are  at  last 
landed  in  some  fairy  scene  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  which  it  is  quite  charming  to  con- 
template, and  which  you  would  lUie  to 
aspire  after;  perhaps  some  interesting  fami- 
ly in  the  bosom  of  which  lo^  and  inno- 
cence, and  tranquility,  have  fixed  them- 
selves—where the  dark  and  an^  paasioas 
never  enter — where  suspicion  is  unknown, 
and  every  eye  meets  another  in  the  full 
glance  of  cordiality  and  aflfection-^^whene 
charity  mf^  triumphant^  and  iwatibapei- 


•cenee  and  joy  upon  the  humble  cottages 
which  surround  it  Now  this  is  very  sooth- 
ing, attd  vei^4lelightful.  It  ipakes  you  glad 
to  think-  of  It  i%e  £uicy  swells  with  rap- 
>ture,iand  theimmal  principle  of  our  nature 
lends  itsfuU.appcobiation  to  a  scene  so  vir- 
tuous and  sa^xemplary.  So  much  for  the 
droam  cif  Uancy,  Let  us  cpmpare  it  with  the 
makingimagea  of  truUi*  Walk. from  Dsyn  tc 
3^ralma,)/wd  tell  us,  if  wi4hout  and  be- 
yond the  operation  of  Gospel  motiveS)  and 
•Geapel  principles,  the  reality  of  life  e^"^ 
fumtshed  you  with  a  picture  Uiat  is  at  all 
like  the  elagaoce  and  penfectioh  of  this  fictih 
Uqus  historv<  Go  to  the  finest  specimen  of 
auch.afamAy»  Take  your  secret  stand,  and 
observe  them  in  their  more  retired  and  ia- 
vcisiblc;  moments.  .  It  is  not  enough  to  pay 
them  a  ceremonious  visit,  and  obser\'e  them 
in. the  put  on  manners  and  holiday  dress  of 
general  company*  Look  at  them  when  all 
this  disguise  and  finery  are  thrown  aside. 
Yes,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  you  will  per- 
^ive  some  love,  some  tenderness,  some  vir- 
tue ;  but  the  rough  and  untutored  honest^' 
of  truth  compels  us  to  say^  that  along  with 
all  this,' there  are  at  times  mingled  the  bit- 
terness of  invective,  the  growlings  of  dis- 
content, the  harpiiHSS  of  peevishness  .and 
animosity,  and  all  that  train  of  angry,  sus- 
picious) aod  discordant  fi^elings,  which  im- 
bitter  the  heart  of  man,  and  make  the  reality 
of  human  life  a  very  sober  affair  Indeed, 
when  compared  with  the  high  colouring  of 
romance,  and  the  sentimental  extravagance 
of  poetry. 

Now,  what  do  we  make  of  ail  this  7  We 
infer,  that  however  much  we  may  love  per- 
fection, and  aspire  after  it,  yet  there  is  some 
want,  some  disease  in  the  constitution  of 
roan,  which  prevents  his  attainment  of  it — 
that  there  is  a  feebleness  of  principle  about 
him*^that  the  energy  of  his  practice  does 
not  correspond  to  the  fair  promises  of  his 
fancy;  and  however  much  he  may  delight 
in  an  ideal  scene  of  virtu«».  and  moral  ex^- 
lence,  there  is  some  lurking  malignity  in  his 
constitution,  which,  without  the  operation 
of  that  mighty  power  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Gospel,  mak^  it  vain  to-  wish,  and  hopele« 
toaipiBafifterit 
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(Mthe  ChfiiHoH  Sabbaih^      • 

"Aodhesaidaiito  diem.  The  !l«biMlh  wi*  nide  Ibr  amb,  uid  not  ■■■■  ibr  the  SiUMlh.  — MMiLfT 


The  first  recommendaticfi  of  the  Sabbslh 
li  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  deca- 
ogae.  There  was  much  of  Jewi^  ol»er- 
yancy  swept  away  with  the  ruin  of  the  na- 
'  ioiial  institutions.  There  was  much  of  it 
designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
which  fell  into  disuse  among  the  worship- 
pers of  Grod  after  that  purpose  Mras  accom- 
plished. A  Christian  of  the  present  day, 
looks  upon  many  of  the  most  solemn  ser- 
vices of  Judaism  in  no  other  Ught  than  as 
fragments  of  a  perishable  ritual-^nor  does 
he  ever  think,  that  upbn  himself  they  have 
any  weight  of  personal  obligation.  But  this 
does  not  hold  true  of  all  the  duties  and  all 
the  services  of  Judaism.  There  is  a  broad 
line,  of  distinction  between  that  part  of  it 
which  is  now  broken  up,  and  that  part  of  it 
which  still  retains  all  the  authority  t)f  a  per- 
petual and  immutable  law.  Point  us  out  a 
single  religious  observance  of  the  Hebrews 
that  is  now  done  away,  and  we  are  able  to 
'«ay  of  it,  and  of  all  the  others  which  have 
experienced  a  similar  termination,  that  they, 
every  one  of  them,  lie  without  the  compass 
of  the  ten  commandments.  They  have  no 
place  whatever  in  that  great  record  of  duty 
which  was  graven  on  tables  of  stone,  and 
placed  within  the  holy  of  holies,  under  the 
mercy-seat.  Now,  how  does  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath  stand  as  to  this  particular?  Does  it 
lie  within  or  without  a  limit  so  tangible,  and 
forming  so  distinct  and  so  noticeable  a  line 
Df  •demarcation?  We  see  it  then  standing 
within  this  record,  pf  which  all  the  other 
duties  are  of  such  general  and  such  imper- 
ishable obligation.  We  meet  with  it  in  the 
interior  of  that  hallowed  ground,  of  which 
every  other  part  is  so  sacred  and  so  inviola- 
ble. We  perceive  it  occupying  its  own  con* 
spicuous  place  in  that  register  of  duties,  all 
of  which  have  the  substance  and  the  irrevo- 
.  cable  permanency  of  moral  principle.  On 
readinff  over  the  other  articles  of  this  me- 
morable code,  we  see  all  of  them  stamped 
with  such  enduring  characters  of  obligation, 
Hs  no  time  can  wear  away;  and  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  taking  its  station  in  t|^e  midst 
of  them,  and  enshrined  on  each  side  of  it 
among  the  immutabilities  of  truth,  and  jus- 
tice, and  piety.  It  is  true,  that  much  of 
Judaism  has  now  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
that  many  of  its  dearest  and  m<ist  distin- 
guished solemnities  are  now  regaided  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  obsolete  and  repealed 
observances  of  an  antiquated  ritual.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  being  well  observed  that  the 
whole  of  this  work  of  demolition  took  place 


around  «nd  withent  lihe  line  of  demarcati<M^ 
We  see  no  attempt  whatever  to  violate  tke 
sanctity  of  the  ground  whieh  this  line  en* 
closes.  We  no  where  see  my  express  or 
recorded  incuraion  upon  any  one  of  the  ob- 
servances of  the  decalogue.  We  perceive 
an  Apostle  in  the  New  Testament  making 
his  allusion  to  the  fifth  of  these  observances, 
and  calling  it  the  first  oommandment  with 
promise;  and  by  the  very  notice  he  bestows 
on  the  arrangement  of  the  duties,  are  we 
given  to  understand,  that  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  disturb  their  order,  or  to  de- 
pose any  one  of  them  from  the  place  which 
nad  been  assigned  to  it.  We  should  count 
it  an  experiment  of  the  most  fearful  audaci- 
ty, without  the  inthnation  of  any  act  of  re- 
peal passed  in  the  high  legislature  of  hea- 
ven, to  fly  in  the"  face  of  that  Sabbath  law. 
which  stands  enrolled  among  the  items  or 
so  notable  and  so  illustrious  a  document; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  formal  and  abso.ute 
recallment  can  ever  tempt  us  to  think,  that 
tbe  new  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  has 
created  so  much  as  one  vacancy  in  that 
register  of  duties,  which  bears  upon  the 
aspect  of  its  whole  history  the  impress  of  a 
revealed  standard  that  is  unalienable  and 
everlasting.  We  cannot  give  up  one  article 
in  that  series  of  enactments  which,  in  every 
one  age  of  the  Christian  world,  has  been 
revealed  as  a  code,  not  of  ceremonial  but 
of  moral  law.  We  cannot  consent,  but  on 
the  ground  of  some  resistless  and  overbear- 
ing argument,  to  the  mutilation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  venerable  record.  We  see 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  the  Jewish 
history,  that  it  stood  separate  and  alone; 
and  that  free  from  all  the  marks  of  national 
or  local  peculiarity,  it  bore  upon  it  none  of 
the  frailty  of  the  other  institutions,  but  has 
been  preserved  and  handed  down  to  us  an 
unchanged  standard  of  duty,  for  all  genera- 
tions. We  sec,  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  how  God  him- 
self thought  fit  to  signalize  it;  for,  from  the 
place  where  he  sto^,  did  he  proclaim  the 
ten  commandments  of  the  law,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  assembled  multitude;  while  every 
other  enactment,  whether  moral  or  cere- 
monial, was  conveyed  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people,  throygh  the  medium  of  a  human 
legislator.  And  we  should  feel  that,  in  de- 
throning any  one  of  the  perceptive  imposi- 
tions of  the  decalogue  from  its  authority 
over  our  practice,  we  were  bidding  defiance 
to  the  declared  will  of  the  Eternal;  and  re- 
sisting a  voice  which  sounds  as  loudly  and 
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as  impressively  to  our  conscience,  as  the 
one  that  issued  in  thunder  from  the  flaming 
top  of  Sinai,  and  scattered  dismay  among 
tne  thousands  of  Israel. 

But,  secondly,  in  the  practice  o(  the 
Christian  world,  the  Sabbath  has  been 
moi'ed  forward  by  one  day;  and  the  re- 
membrance to  which  it  is  now  consecrated, 
is  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  creation 
of  the  world.  For  this  changje  we  can  find 
no  positive  enactment ;  but  we  can  quote 
the  uncontrolled  observation  of  it  down 
from  the  period  of  tlie  apostolic  age.  We 
are  sure  that  a  practice  so  early  and  so 
universal,  could  not  have  been  introduced 
without  the  sanction  of  Heaven's  inspired 
messengers.  And,  mark  the  limit  of  that 
liberty  which  has  been  taken  with  the 
fourth  commandment.  It  amounts  to  no- 
thing more  than  the  circumstantial  change 
of  a  day.  Had  the  early  Christians  felt 
themselves  warranted  to  take  more  liberty, 
they  would  have  taken  it ;  for  then  was  the 
time  when  Christianity  took,  its  determi- 
nate movement  away  from  the  practices  of 
the  old  dispensation,  and  established  all  its 
distinctions  as  a  religion  of  principle,  and  a 
religion  of  spiritual  character.  But  widely 
as  the  one  religion  departed  from  the  other, 
there  never,  in  any  one  age  of  the  church, 
has  been  a  departure  from  the  observance 
of  a  Sabbath,  appropriated  to  the  more  so- 
lemn and  peculiar  exercises  of  piety.  The 
change  in  the  day  goes  to  prove  that  Chris- 
tianity is  not  a  religion  of  mere  days.  But 
while  it  has  abandoned  one  particular  day, 
^ou  find  it  transferring  itself  to  another;  and 
m  the  choice  of  that  other  it  is  guided  by 
the  affecting  remembrance  of  an  event,  the 
contemplation  of  which  is  fitted  to  strength- 
en the  faith,  and  to  refresh  the  piety,  and 
to  waken  the  best  and  most  religious  feel- 
ings of  those  who  are  spiritually  engaged 
m  it.  It  commemorates  the  rise  of  the 
crucified  Saviour  from  the  grave — of  him 
who  is  the  first  fruits  of  them  who  slept — 
of  him  who  by  that  Spirit  which  is  com- 
mitted to  him,  raises  all  those  who  are  dead 
m  tresspasses  and  sins,  to  newness  of  life — 
of  him  who  is  the  great  aeent  of  Heaven 
for  repairing  all  the  disorders  and  all  the 
deformities  of  the  moral  world — of  him  by 
whom,  as  the  word  of  God,  the  universe 
was  at  first  created,  but  who  has  since 
earned  a  more  enduring  title  to  the  memory 
of  Christians,  by  taking  upon  him  that 
great  scheme,  in  virtue  of  which,  there  are 
to  emerge  out  of  this  ruined  and  rebellious 
province,  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  At  the 
first  creation  of  the  world,  the  Spirit  moved 
3ver  the  turbulence  of  On  confused  and  jar- 
ring elements,  and  awoke  them  all  to  or- 
det"  and  to  harmony.  When  Adam  fell, 
we  know  not  what  precise  mischief  it  in- 
flicted on  the  material  world ;  but  we  know 


that  ine  moral  world  went  back  again  into 
a  wild  chaos  of  dark  and  disorderly  rebel- 
lion ;  and  the  heart  of  man  lost  its  obe- 
dience to  the  attractive  influences  of  that 
frenl  principle  which  can  alone  subdue  it 
mto  harmonious  accordancy  with  the  law 
of  God;  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
from  the  grave  was  a  mighty  and  essentia. 
s)£p  in  the  counsels  of  heaven  for  quelling 
all  the  violence  of  this  elementary  M^ar; 
"  for  unless  I  go  away,  the  comforter  can- 
not come ;  but  if  I  go  to  my  Father,  I  shall 
send  him."  And  from  the  place  which  he 
now  occupies,  does  the  Spirit  come  down 
at  the  commission  of  the  exalted  Saviour, 
and  he  moves  on  the  face  of  this  spiritual 
chaos,  and  is  ever  and  anon  reclaiming 
some  portion  of  a  moral  and  renovated  em- 

{)ire  from  the  rugged  domain  of  a  world 
ying  in  wickedness.  And  the  time  is  yet 
to  come  when  this  ever- renovating  Spir<i 
shall  fulfil  its  conclusive  triumph,  by  spread- 
ing an  entire  aspect  of  worth,  and  piety, 
and  moral  loveliness  over  the  wide  exten* 
of  a  now  sinful  creation. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  while  the  day  of  Sab- 
bath has  been  changed,  there  is  a  most  af- 
fecting remembrance  which  gives  to  the 
observation  of  Sabbath  the  full  import  and 
significancy  of  its  original  purpose — the 
remembrance  of  a  new  creation  emerging 
from  an  old  one — the  animating  view  of 
life  and  immortality  rising  in  splendour 
from  the  corruption  of  tlie  grave — the  con  • 
templation  of  an  ascended  Saviour,  who 
pours  the  promise  of  the  Father  on  all  his 
believing  disciples — and  working  in  them 
by  the  Spirit  the  graces  of  the  new  creature- 
prepares  them  for  a  welcome  entrance  into 
those  regions,  where  sin  is  unknown,  and 
where  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory 

But,  thirdly,  in  addition  to  the  slight  cjs. 
cumstantial  change  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  Sabbath,  and  which  we  are  sure 
no  honest  and  enlightened  Christian  can 
ever  construe  into  an  entire  and  absolute 
repeal  of  the  whole  institution — there  is  a 
general  change  affecting  every  one  of  the 
ten  commandments,  but  which  was  never 
so  well  understood  till  the  new  dispense- 
tion  was  fully  and  fairly  ushered  into  the 
world. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  wor- 
thies of  the  Old  Testament  were  mier 
strangers  to  that  doctrine  of  grace  on 
which  the  Spirit  of  God,  working  in  larger 
measure  on  the  minds  of  the  Apostles,  from 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  has  poured  so  clear 
and  so  celestial  a  splendour.  We  believe 
that  many  Jews  were,  under  the  shadow  of 
their  types  and  their  sacrifices,  trained  to 
the  faith,  and  the  humility,  and  the  affec- 
tionate obedience  of  creatures  who  knew 
themselves  to  be  incapable  of  perfect  con- 
formity to  the  law  of  God— and  that,  ic 
the  act  o(  serving  him.  they  stood  on  es 
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■entially  the  same  footing  of  mercy  to 
pardon  and  grace  to  help  in  the  time  of 
need,  on  which  a  spirituld  Christian  of  the 
day  now  feels  himself  to  he  so  firmlv  and 
so  conclusively  established.  The  change 
we  are  alluding  to,  then^  did  not  take  place 
at  the  first  settiemeni  of  the  new  dispeiis^- 
tion.  It  only  came  «ut  at  that  tuner  'mu> 
more  distinct  exhibition;  and  U  consists  ia 
this;  that  whereas  the  direct  and  natural 
way  of  taking  up  the  promulgated  law  of 
God,  is  to  tttke  it  up  as  a  law  of  works,  and* 
to  labour  at  the  performance  of  ii  on  the 
under8to«)d  condition  of  "  TTiia  do,  and  ye 
shall  live^^ — and  as  this  condition,  has  not 
been  fulfilled  by  a  single  son  or  daughter 
of  the  species,  then,  unless  some  new  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  matter  between  God  and 
man  had  been  entered  into,  life  was  forfeit- 
ed by  every  one  of  us,  and  we  should  just 
have  been  what  the  New  Testament  tells 
us  we  actually  are,  anterior  to  our  recep-- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  the  children  of  wratn, 
and  under  the  full  operation  of  the  sen- 
tence, that  "  the  soul  which  sinneth  it  shall 
die."  Now,  it  would  lead  us  away  from 
our  subject  into  a  most  interminable  ex- 
cursion, did  we  say  all  that  might  be  perti- 
nentfy  and  substantially  said  on  the  precise 
turn  which  the  Gospd  has  given  to  the 
obligation  of  the  law.  Eternal  life  is  no 
longer  the  wages  of  perfect  obedience.  .  It 
is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  The  man  who  has  faith  to  perceive 
the  reality  of  this  gift,  lays  hold  of  it,  and 
rejoices  in  all  the  enlargement  of  conseiovs 
forgiveness',  and  in  all  the  cordialities  of  a 
secure  and  confident  reconciliation,  with 
the  God  whom  he  had  offended.  But  this 
faith  does  not  set  him  loose  from  any  one 
of  the  duties  of  obedience.  Had  no  other 
doctrine  been  proposed  to  the  believer,  than 
the  single  one  of  forgiveness  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
then  we  can  conceive  how  the  dawning  of 
the  Gospel  faith  might  be  a  signal  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  whole  man  from  the 
restraints  of  moral  obligation.  But  other 
doctrines  have  been  proposed;  and  faith, 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  te- 
liance  on  the  divine  testimony,  gives  an 
equally  honest  and  welcome  admission  to 
ail  the  particulars  of  that  testimony.  It 
embraces  all  the  particulars  of  God's  com- 
munication ;  and  such  is  the  amplitude  of 
its  grasp,  that  though  as  a  principle,  It  is 
single  and  undivided,  and  can  be  defined 
within  the  limits  of  a  short  sentence ;  yet 
grant  us  the  existence  of  this  principle,  and 
then  you  grant  us  room  enough,  and  pro-* 
vision  enough  for  giving  effect  to  every 
one  of  the  lessons  of  revelation.  When 
faith  attaches  itself  to  the  docttnc  of  recon- 
ciliation through  Christ,  it  will  make  him 
who  possesses  it,  to  walk  before  God  with- 
out fear     When  faith  attaches  itself  to  the 
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doctrine,  that  ''without  holiness  no  man 
can  see  God,"  it  makes  him  wno  pos 
sesses  it,  to  "walk  before  God  without 
fear,  in  righteousness  and  in  holiness." 
When  faith  attaches  itself  to  the  doctrine 
that  unless  ye  do  sueh  and  such  command- 
meats,  ye  shall  not  inherit  the  kingoom  of 
God,  it  makes  him  who  possesses  it,  fed 
as  constraining  an  urgency  of  personal  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  keeping  these  com- 
mandments, as  if  the  old  covenant  of  works 
had  got  up  again,  and  he  behooved  to  nly 
his  i^siduous  task  for  the  rewards  of  per- 
fect obedience.  When  faith  attaches  itself 
to  the  doctrine  of  evefry  man  receiving  his 
award  at  the  Judgment-seat,  according  to 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  it  makes  him 
who  -possesses  it  just  strive  with  as  much 
earnestness  io  multiply  good  deeds — as  if 
each  performance  done  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Saviour,  was  a  distinct  addition  to  the 
tnsasure  reserved  for  him  in  heaven.  But 
fhithdoes  attach  itself  to  every  one  of  these 
doctrines,  or  it  is  no  faith  at  all.  It  gives 
the  homage  of  its  reliance  to  each  particu- 
lar of  the  law  and  the  testimony.  It  clears 
its  unfettered^  way  from  amqng  the  per- 
plexities of  human  arrangement ;  and  dis- 
owning every  authority  but  that  of  the  one 
master,  it  sits  at  his  feet  with  the  docility 
of  a  little  child,  and  appropriates  to  its  right 
influence  every  item  o/  his0pmntiunications. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  the  man  who  is  in  sim- 
plicity and  in  good  faith  a  believer,  while 
he  rejoices  all  the  day  long  in  the  stmshine 
of  a  countenance  which  he  knows  to  be 
friendly  to  him,  labours  all  the  day  long  at 
his  faithful  and  assiduous  task  of  doing 
every  thing  to  the  glory  of  God.  There  is 
room  enough  in  his  enlarged  heart  for 
knowing,  that  while  the  one  is  his  offered 
privilege,  the  other  is  his  required  duty — 
and  {fee  as  he  is,  from  all  the  embroilments 
of  a  darkening  speculation,  he  docs  not 
wait  for  the  adjustment  of  any  human  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  but  taking  himself 
to  his  Bible,  he  both  lives  in  all  the  security 
of  the  offered  reconciliation,  and  without 
questioning  the  simple  announcement  of 
the  Saviour,  that  **  if  ye  love  me,  ye  will 
keep  my  commandments,"  he  also  lives  in 
all  the  diligence  of  one  who  is  "steadfast 
and  nnmoveable,  and  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord."  ^ 

It  is  true,  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
being  under  the  law,  and  under  grace.  But 
how  does  this  difference  affect  the  morality 
of  a  Christian  ?  Jjei  us  take  the  deliverance 
of  an  Apostle  upon  the  subject.  "Shall  we 
sfn,"  B&ys  Paul,  "  because  we  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace?  God  forbid." 
Quite  the  contrary,  for  it  is  preciselv  be- 
cause we  are  under  mee,  that  sin  hath  not 
dominion  over  us.  We»  must  shorten  this 
explanation,  and  bring  it  to  bear  on  the  ob- 
servation of  the  Sabbath.  The  great  interest 
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of  practical  obedience  18  upheld  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  by  all  the  securi- 
ties of  positive  and  preceptive  obligation. 
But  more  than  this — there  is  such  a  change 
wrought  by  grace  in  the  heait  of  every  be- 
liever,  that  he  not  only  understands  the  obli- 
gation, but  Is  made  cordially  to  acquiesce  in  it. 
There  is  such  a  revolution  in  his  desires,  that 
it  is  now  his  meat  and  drink  to  do  the  will  of 
that  God,  against  whom  there  existed  within 
him  the  most  stubborn  and  revolting  en- 
mity. The  man  who  by  faith,  now  looks 
on  God  as  his  friend,  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  this  change,  for  he  feels 
it ;  and  there  is  not  a  believer  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  who  does  not,  from  the  time  of  his 
becoming  so,  love  that  law  which  he  afore- 
time violated.  This  law  was  at  first  graven 
•n  tables  of  stone,  and  held  out  for  the  go- 
vernment of  a  helpless  and  guilty  race,  who 
were  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  yield  to 
It  the  loyalty  of  their  obedience;  and  It 
therefore'served  to  them  for  a  ministry  of 
condemnation. 

When  the  dispensation  of  grace  was 
brought  in,  this  law  was  not  abrogated. 
One  of  the  most  illustrious  exercises  of  the 
grace  of  God,  consisted  in  his  putting  forth 
a  device  for  securing  the  observance  of  his 
laws,  and  this  device  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  putting  the  law  in  our  hearts,  and 
writing  it  in  our  minds.  On  the  change 
taking  place  from  our  being  under  the  law, 
to  our  being  under  grace,  the  law,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  is  taken  down 
from  the  place  it  formerly  occupied  on 
tablets  of  stone,  and  from  which  it  frowns 
upon  us  in  all  the  wrath  of  its  violated  dig- 
nity ;  and  it  is  graven  on  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  the  heart — or,  in  other  words,  the  man  is 
endowed  with  a  liking  for  that  which  he 
formerly  rebelled  against.  And  grant  him 
possessed  of  the  genuine  principle  of  faith  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  spirit, 
true  to  his  office,  has  been  at  work  within 
him,  and  has  given  a  new  bent  to  his  affec- 
tions, and  has  turned  them  to' the  love  of 
those  comm'aiidments  which  he  aforetime 
hated  and  resisted,  and  has  established  in 
his  bosom  this  omnipotent  security  for  obe- 
dience, that  the  taste  and  the  inclinations  of 
the  new  creature  are  now  upon  his  side; 
and.as  if  carried  forward  by  the  spontaneous 
and  inborn  alacrity  of  a  constitutional  im- 
pulse, does  the  man  who  is  thus  trans- 
formed, and  thus  acted  upon  by  that  Spirit, 
for  which  he  never  ceases  to  pray,  run  with 
delight  in  the  way  of  all  the  commandments. 

Now,  we  have  already  attem]Hed  to  satisfy 
you,  that  there  is  no  erasure  of  the  fourth 
commandment  from  that  lettered  record  of 
the  law,  which  is  met  with  in  your  Bibles, 
and  where  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  is 
graven  as  indelibl>as  any  one  of  the  un- 
changeable moralities  among  which  it  is 
fituated.    But  by  the  new  dispensation  of 


the  Gospel,  this  law  is  made  to  stand  i« 
another  place.  It^  is  conveyed,  as  it  were^ 
from  its  old  position,  on  a  tablet  of  stone^ 
and  written  in  the  characters  of  a  liviifg 
epistle  on  the  tablet  of  a  bellever^s  heart 
Now  the  question  we  have  to  put  is,  in  this 
transference  of  the  law  from  its  old  to  its 
new  repository,  does  any  one  of  ils  articles 
foil  away  from  it,  and  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in 
the  passage,  by  being  loosened  and  detached 
from  the  other  articles  among  whj^h  it  wm 
incorporated?  We  can  specify  some,  at 
least,  of  the  ten  commandments,  which  have 
found  their  way  safe  and  entire  to  the  heart 
of  him  who  has  embraced  the  Gospel,  and 
lives  under  the  power  of  its  purifying  in- 
fluences. '  We  are  sure  that  such  a  man  will 
have  his  supreme  affections  fastened  upon 
Gkid,  and  renouncing  every  idol,  whether 
of  wealth,  or  of  ambition,  or  of  vanity,  that 
can  'dethrone  the  Father  of  his  spirit  from 
his  rightful  ascendency,  he  will  prefer  no 
one  object  of  regard,  or  of  reverence  before 
him.  We  are  sure  that  such  a  man  will  be 
quite  in  eamestto  have  a  right  knowledge 
and  conception  of  God — that  the  Being  he 
worships  may  be  the  true  God — and  lest,  by 
directing  his  homage  to  some  false  and  dis 
torted  picture  of  his  own  fancy,  he  may 
incur  all  the  guilt,  and  be  carried  awaj^  by 
all  the  delusion  of  him  who  falls'down  to  a 
material  image,  in  lowly  and  bending  ado- 
ration. We  are  sure  that  such  a  man  will 
do  honour  to  the  hallowed  name  of  his 
Master,  who  is  in  heaven,  aud  be  sickened 
and  appall^  by  that  profaneness  which  is 
80  current  in  many  of  our  companies.  We 
are  si^re  that  such  a  man  will  revere  his 
ejirthly  parents,  and  will  stand  by  them  in  ^ 
the  midst  of  their  sinking  infirmities ;  and 
whether  in  the  form  of  a  declining  father, 
or  a  widowed  mother,  who  has  thrown  the 
whole  burden  of  her  dependence  on  the 
children  who  remain  to  ner,  we  are  sure 
that  he  will  never  turn  a  contemptuous  ear 
to  the  feebleness  of  their  entreating  voice- 
but  will  bid  his  proud  and  aspiring  man< 
hood  give  up  to  their  authority  all  its  way- 
wardness, and  all  its  tumultuous  indepen- 
dence. We  ar^  quite  sure,  that  in  the  heart 
of  such  a  man,  there  is  an  .aspiration  of 
kindliness  towards  every  thing  that  breathes, 
and  that  the  commandment,  ^*Thou  shalt 
not  kill,"  carries  in  his  bosom  the  widely 
extended  import  of  thou  shalt  not  conceive 
one  purpose,  nor  carry  against  a  single  hu- 
man being,  one  rankling  sentiment  of  ma- 
lignity. We  are  sure  that  such  a  man,  fai 
removed  from  all  that  is  licentious  in  prao* 
tice,  will  recoil,  even  in  the  unseen  solitude 
of  thought,  from  all  tiiat  is  licentious  in  con- 
ception, and  spuming  away  from  the  pure 
sanctuary  of  his  heart  every  evil  and  unhal- 
lowed visitation,  he  will  present  to  the  ap- 
proving eye  of  Heaven,  all  the  adornments 
of  a  spiritual  temple,  all  the  graces  and  ali 
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the  beauties  of  an  unspotted  ofTering.  We 
are  sure  that  such  a  man,  with  a  hat*d  un- 
boiled by  any  one  of  the  gains  of  injustice, 
will  with  all  the  sensitiveness  of  high-minded 
and  honourable  principle,  keep  himself  as 
nobly  aloof  from  substantial  as  from  literal 
dishonesty.  He  will  feel  superior  to  every 
one  of  those  tolerated  artifices,  and  those 
practical  disguises,  which,  throughout  the 
great  mass  of  mercantile  society,  have  so 
hardened  and  so  worn  down  the  con- 
sciences of  those,  who,  for  years,  have  been 
speeding  and  bustling  their  way  amongst  a 
variety  of  manifold  transactions — and  in  the 
high  walk  of  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity, 
will  he  carry  along  with  him  the  impress 
of  one  of  the  peculiar  people,  amid  aU  the 
legalized  fraudulency  of  a  selfish  and  un- 
prmcipled  generation.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  such  -3.  man,  seeing  he  had  put  on  the 
deeds  of  the  new  creature,  would  never 
suffer  the  burning  infamy  of  a  lie  to  rest 
upon  him.  All  tliat  was  within  him,  and 
about  him,  would  be  clear  as  the  ethereal 
firmament  The  wiles  of  a  deceitful  policy 
would  be  utterly  unknown  to  him.  The 
openness  and  the  ingenuousness  of  truth, 
would  sit  upon  his  forehead,  and  his  every 
utterance  bear  upon  it  as  decided  a  stamp 
of  authority,  as  if  shielded  by  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  God  and  to  the  judgment-seat.  And, 
lastly,  we  are  quite  sure  that  such  a  man 
could  no.t  breathe  k  single  avaricious  desire 
after  the  substance  of  another.  His  heart 
'  is  set  on  another  treasure.  He  has  entered 
the  service  of  another  master  than  the  raamr 
mon  of  unrighteousness.  His  affections  have 
settled  on  a  more  enduring  substance.  With 
the  eye  of  faith,  he  looks  to  heaven,  and  to 
its  unfading  and  unperishable  riches ;  and 
all  the  splendours  of  this  world's,  vain  and 
empty  magnificence,  sink  into  worthless- 
ness  before  them.  He  can  eye  the  golden 
career  of  his  more  prosperous  neighbours, 
without  one  wistful  sientiment  either  of  co- 
vetousness  or  of  envy;  and  feels  not  the 
meanness  and  the  hardships  of  his  humbler 
condition,  amid  the  tranquillities  of  a  heart 
that  is  cherishing  a  better  prospect,  and  re- 
posing on  the  sure  anticipation  of  a  happier 
and  more  enduring  home. 

Well,  then,  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  of 
whom  we  suppose  nothing  more  than  that 
he  has  drunk  in  the  genius  of  our  better 
dispensation,  we  find  graven  ui  the  most 
legible  and  distinct  characters,  nine  of  the 
commandments.  We  meet  wiUi  all  the  ten 
in  the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  we 
find  nine  out  of  these  ten  in  a  state  of  most 
vigorous  and  entire  operation,  under  the 
spirit  of  the  New^  Testament  What  has 
become  of  the  fourth  commandment  ?  Has 
it  sunk  and  disappeared  under'the  stormy, 
vicissitudes  of  that  middle  passage,  through 
which. all  the  rest  have  found  their  way, 
Orom  the  tablets  of  a  literal  inscription,  and 


have  gotten  their  secure  and  inviolab.e  lodg 
ment  within  the  tablet  of  a  Christian  heart 
If  we  look  into  that  heart,  do  Ve  meet  witk 
no  trace  of  the  commandment  we  are  in 
quest  of?  Will  you  tell  us,  that  the  ^aw 
of  the  Sabbath  is  erased,  we  will  not  say 
from  the  remembrance,  but  fronr  the  affec- 
tion of  any  one  o/  the  actual  Christians  by 
whom  you  are  surrounded  ?  Has  it  left  be- 
hind it  a-  vacancy  in  that  spiritual  tablet 
which  is  graven  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  when 
he  writes  the  law  in  the  believer's  heart, 
and  puts  it  into  his  mind?  This  is  a  ques 
tion  of  observation — and  speaking  from  our 
own  observation,  we  never,  in  the  whole 
round  of  it,  met  with  a  man,  drawn  by  the 
cords  of  love  to  the  doing  of  the  other  com- 
mandments, and  carrying  in  his  heart  either 
a  distaste  or  an  indifference  for  the  fourth 
of  them  ?  We  may  have  seen  men  high  in 
honour,  and  earning  by  their  integrity  the 
rewards  of  an  unsullied  reputation  amongst 
their  fellow-citizens,  carrying  a  visible  con- 
tempt for  the  Sabbath  law  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  their  Sabbath-iiistory — but 
all  the  truth  and  all  the  Justice  of  these 
men  are  such  constitutional  virtues  as  may 
exist  in  a  character  which  owns  not  and 
feels  not  the  power  of  godliness  j  and  sure 
we  are  that  wanting  this  power,  several 
of  the  other  commandments  can  be* speci- 
fied, to  which  they  are  as  utter  strangers 
as  to  the  commandment  of  the  seventh 
day.  We  repeat  it,  therefore,  that  if  you 
p[rant  us  a  man  who  bears  about  Wtth  him 
in  his  bosom',  a  warm  and  conscientious  at- 
tachment to  all  the  af  titles  of  the  decalogue 
but  this  one,  before  we  look  at  him,  we  sav 
with  confidence^  that  search  him,  and  both 
in  his  heart  and  in  his  practice,  this  one  is 
to  be  found;  and  that  we  shall  not  fail  to 
meet  the  Sabbath  law  as  firmly  established 
as  any  other  within  the  secrecies  of  hid  bo 
som,  and  standing  out  as  cunspicuously  on 
the  front  of  his  external  observations.  We 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  recollec- 
tions, met  with  a  Christian  friend,  who  bore 
upon  his  character  every  other  evidence  of 
the  Spirit's  operation,  wlio  did  not  remem 
her  the  Sabbath  day,  and  keep  it  holy.  W' 
appeal  to  the  memory  of  all  the  worth ie 
who  are  now  lying  in  their  graves,  tha«. 
eminent  as  thiey  were  in  every  other  grace 
and  accomplishment  of  the  new  creature, 
the  religiousness  of  their  Sabbath-day  shone 
with  an  equal  lustre  amid  the  fine  assem- 
blage of  virtues  which  adorn  them.  In  every 
Christian  household,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  discipline  of  a  well-ordered  Sabbath  is 
never  forgotten  vmongst  the  other  lessoim 
of  a  Christian  education — and  we  appeal  to 
every  individual  who  now  hears  us,  and 
who  carries  the  remembrance  in  his  b<)som 
of  a  father's  worth,  and  a  father's  piety,  if 
on  the  ooming  round  of  the  seventh  day,  an 
air  of  pei  ;iltar  sacredness  did  not  spread  it* 
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self  oTer  that  nianskm  where  he  drew  his 
firs;  breath,  and  was  taught  to  repeat  his 
infant  hymn,  and  lisp  his  infent  prayer. 
Rest  assured,  that  a  Christian,  havioff  the 
love  of  God  written  in  his  heait,  and  Seajf- 
ing  the  Sabbath  a  place  in  its  afiections,  is 
an  anomaly  that  is  no  whete  to  be  found. 
Every  Sabbath  image,  and  every  Sabbath 
circumstance,  is  dear  to  liim.   He  loves  the 
quietness  of  that  hallowed  mom.    He  loves 
the  church-bell  sound,  which  sommons  him 
lo  the  house  of  prayer.  He  loves  to  join  the 
chorus  of  devotion,  and  to  sit  and  listen  to 
that  voice  of  persuasion  which  is  lifted  in 
the  hearing  of  an  assembled  multitode.  He 
loves  the  retirement  of  this  day  from  the 
din  of  worldly  business,  and  the  inroads  of 
worldly  men.  He  loves  the  leisure  it  brings 
along  with  it — and  sweet  to  his  sool  is  the 
exercise  of  that  hallowed  hour,  when  there 
IS  no  eye  to  wittiess  him  but  the  eye  of 
heaven — and  when  in  solemn  audience  with 
ne  Father,  who  seeth  him  in  secret,  he  can, 
>n  the  wings  of  celestial  contemplation, 
eavc  all  the  cares,  and  all  the  vexations, 
and  all  the  secularities  of  an  alienated  world 
oehind  him.    O,  how  is  it  possiUe,  that  a 
man  can  be  under  the  dominion  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  piety,  who  does  not  love  that  day 
which  brings  round  to  piety  its  most  pre- 
vious opportunities?     How  is  it  possible, 
that  he  can  wear  the  character  of  a  religious 
being,  if  the  very  day  which  oflfera  him  the 
freest  time  for  the  lessons  and  the  exercises 
of  religion,  is  spent  in  other  exercises,  or 
idly  sutfered  to  roll  over  his  head  in  no  ex* 
ercise  at  all  ?    How^s  It  possible,  that  there 
can  exist  within  him  any  honest  care  of  his 
eternity,  if  the  best  season  for  carrying  on, 
without  disturbance,  the  preparations  of 
eternity,  pass  away  in  disgust  and  in  weari- 
ness ?    How  is  it  possible,  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  his  instinctive  nature  for  the 
members  of  his  family,  that  there  ean<  be 
one  particle  of  tenderness  for  their  souls,  if 
this  day  run  on  at  large  from  all  the  re- 
straints of  Christian  discipline,  and  cnreless 
parents,  giving  themselves  up  to  neglect  and 
to  indolence,  make  no  effort  to  reclaim  the 
wild  ignorance  of  children,  untaught  and 
untrained  to  that  wisdom  which  is  unto  sal- 
vation  ?    The  thing  is  not  to  be  conceived ; 
\nd  upon  the  streno^th  of  all  these  impossi- 
bles, do  wc  assert,  that  every  real  Chnstian 
has  the  love  of  the  Sabbath  engraven  on 
the  tablet  of  the  inner  man — that  if  vou  had 
a  winaow  to  his  bosom,  you  would  there 
see  the  fourth  commauaroent  filling  up  as 
large  a  space  of  that  epistle,  which  is  writ' 
ten  not  with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God,  as  it  does  on  the  decalogue  of 
Moses^that  this  is  not  the  peculiarity  of 
some  accidental  Christians,  meeting  our  ob- 
servation on  some  random  walk  over  the 
face  of  Christian  society — that  il  is  the  con- 
Hant  and  universal  attribute  of  all  Chris- 


tians— ^that  in  every  age  of  the  chnrcfa  tfif 
kffe  of  the  Sabbath,  ai^  an  honest  delight 
in  all  its  pious  apd  profitable  ubservancca^ 
have  ever  stood  out  among  the  visbie  lines- 
roents  of  the  new  creatare  in  Jesos  Christ 
our  Loid— that  the  ereat  Spirit,  whose  of 
floe  it  is  to  inscribe  die  law  of  God  <m  the 
hearts  of  those  whose  am  are  forigiveo 
them,  and  whom  he  has  admitted  into  the 
privileges  of  his  new  and  his  better  cove^ 
nant,  has  never  omitted,  in  a  sin^e  in- 
stance, to  make  liie  remembrance  of  the 
Sabbath  one  of  the  most  conspicuous^  and 
one  of  the  most  indelible  articles  of  that  in- 
scription. And  thus  has  it  happened,  that 
without  any  statutory  enactment  in  the 
whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament  upon 
the  subject — ^without  any  formal  setting 
forth  of  Sabbath  observation,  or  any  laying 
down  of  a  Sabbath  ceremonial,  the  grave, 
the  solemn,  the  regular,  and  with  all  this, 
theaflfectionate  keeping  of  this  distinguished 
day,  has  come  down  to  us  through  a  series 
of  eighteen  centuries,  and  may  be  recog- 
nised to  this  hour  as  tiie  ever-present  badge 
of  every  Christian  individual;  and  as  the 
great  index  and  palladium  of  religion  in 
every  Christian  land. 

We  shall  just  say  one  thing  more  upon 
this  subject  at  present  What  now  becoroea 
of  him,  who,  like  a  special  pleader,  with  a 
statote-book  in  his  hand,  thinks  that  the 
New  Testament  has  set  him  at  large  from 
every  other  style  of  Sabbath  observation, 
because  he  cannot  find  in  it  any  laying 
down  of  Sabbath  observances?  He  will 
not  own  the  force  of  any  obligation  till  it 
be  shown  to  him  as  one  of  the  clauses  in  the 
bond.  His  constant  appeal  is  to  the  bond. 
He  will  not  exceed,  by  a  single  inch,  the 
literalities.of  the  bond.  He  will  square  his 
every  service,  and  his  every  offering  by  the 
bond;  and  when  he  is  charged  with  any 
one  of  the  misdemeanours  of  ^bbath-break- 
ing,  he  wiD  tell  you  that  it  is  not  specified 
in  the  bond,  why,  my  brethren,  if  the 
bond  be  what  he  stands  upon,  he  just 
widtens  up  against  himself  the  old  ministry 
of  Gondemnatkm.  If  it  be  on  the  just  and 
even  footing  of  the  bond  that  he  chooses  to 
have  his  exactly  literal  dealings  with  God, 
on  this  footing  God  will  enter  into  judg- 
ment with  him ;  and  soon,  and  very  soon, 
will  he  convict  him  of  his  glaring  deficien- 
cies from  hie  own  favourite  standard,  the 
bond.  Ah,  my  brethren,  when  a  Christian 
serves  his  reoondled  Father,  it  is  the  ser- 
vice of  a  liberal  and  spontaneous  attach* 
ment  His  aim  is  to  please  him  and  to  glo- 
rify him  to  the  uttermost;  and  he  is  never 
more  delighted  than  when, it  is  in  his  power 
to  offer  the  God  whom  he  loves,  some  of 
those  substantial  testin[K>nies  of  affection 
which  no  jealousy  can  extort  by  any  of  iii 
enactments,  and  the  letter  of  no  law  is  able 
to  embody  in  any  of  its  descriptions.  With 
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»uch  a  spirit^  and  such  a  cordiality  within, 
we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  the  delight 
which  such  a  man  will  take  in  the  Sabbath, 
and  how  dear  to  his  bosom  will  the  affect- 
ing remembrance  be  to  which  it  is  conse- 
crated, and  how  diligently  he  will  cultivate 
its  every  hdur  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  made — and  how,  knowing  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  he  will  earn- 
estly, and  honestly  give  himself  to  the  task 
of  realizing  all  its  usefulness  to  himself  and 
to  his  family^  And  do  you  think,  that  God 
will  not  see  this?  Do  you  think,  thath^ 
will  stand  in  need  of  any  literal  specifica- 
tions by  which  he  may  mark  the  character 


of  this  man  on  the  day  of  retribution  ?  Win 
he  not  be  able  to  read  that  epistle  which  he 
himself  has  engraven  on  the  fleshly  tablets 
of  his  heart  ?  Will  he  not  know  his  own  7 
WUl  he  not  recognise  all  the  lineaments  of 
that  new  creature,  which  lias  been  fashioned 
by  his  own  spirit — and  on  that  day  when 
the  secrets  of  every  heart  are  laid  open,  will 
not  the  Sabbath  observations  of  an  honest 
and  aifectionate  believer,  flowing,  as  they 
do,  from  the  impulses  of  a  love  for  that  law 
which  is  written  on  his  miind,  be  put  down 
among  those  good  deeds  which  shall  be 
found  to  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory^  at 
the  solemn  reckoning  of  the  jud«^ment  seat 


SERMON  XI. 
On  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination, 

And  now  I  ezboit  you  to  lie  of  good  cheer :  for  there  ahall  be  no  lots  of  any  incn*a  lire  among  you,lNii 
of  the  ship.  Paul  aaid  to  the  centurion  and  to  the  aoldiere,  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be 
saTed."— iicte  zvu.  22,  31. 


The  comparison  of  these  two  verses 
lands  us  in  what  may  appear  to  many  to  be 
a  very  dark,  and  unprofitabe  speculation. 
Now,  our  object  in  setting  up  this  compari* 
son,  is  not  to  foster  in  any  of  you  a  tendency 
to  meddle  with  matters  too  high  for  us;  but 
to  protect  you  ageflnst  the  practical  mischief 
of  such  a  tendency.  You  have  all  heard  of 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  It  has  long 
been  a  settled  article  of  our  church.  And 
there  must  be  a  sad  deal  of  evasion  and  of 
unfair  handling  with  particular  passages, 
to  get  free  of  the  evidence  which  we  find 
for  it  in  the  Bible.  And  independently  of 
Scripture  altogether,  the  denial  of  this  doc- 
trine brings  a  number  of  monstrous  con- 
ceptions along  with  it.  It  supposes  God  to 
m^ke  a  world,  and  not  to  reserve-  in  his 
own  hand  the  management  of  its  eoncernSa 
Though  it  should  concede  to  him  an  abso-: 
lute  sovereignty  over  all  matter,  it  deposes 
him  from  his  sovereignty  over  ihe  region 
of  created  minds,  that  far  more  dignnied 
and  interesting  portion  of  his  works.  The 
greatest  events  of  the  history  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  those  which  are  brought  about 
by  thfe  agency  of  willing  and  iiHelligent  ly- 
ings ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  in-^ 
;esti  every  one  of  these  beings  with  some 
sovereign  and  independent  prmciple  of 
freedom,  in  virtue  of  which  it  may  be  as- 
serted of  this  whole'  class  of  events,  that 
they  happened,  rtr)t  because  they  were  or- 
dained of  God,  but  be<*kU9e  the  creatures 
of  God,  by  their  own  uncontrolled  power; 
brought  them  into  existence.  At  this  rate, 
even  he  to  whom  wc  give  the  attribute  of 
omniscience,  is  not  able  to  say  at  this  mo- 
ment, what  shall  be  the  fortune  or  the  fate 


of  any  individual— and  the  whole  train  oJ 
future  history  is  left  to  the  wildness  of  ac 
cident.  All  this  carries  along  with  it  so 
complete  a  dethronement  of  God — it  is 
bringing  his  creation  under  the  dominion 
of  so  many  nameless  and  undeterminable 
eontingencies-^it  is  taking  the  world  aud 
the  current  of  its  history  so  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  him  who  formed  it— it  is 
withal  so  opposite  to  what,  obtains  in  every 
other  field  of  observation,  where,  instead 
of  the  lawlessness  of  chanoe,  we  shall  find 
that  the  more  we  attend,  the  mor^  we  per- 
ceive of  a  certain  necessary  and  establish- 
ed order — that  from  these  and  other  con- 
siderations which  might  be  stated,  the 
doctrine  in  Question,  in  addition  to  the  tes- 
thnonies  which  we  find  for  it  in  the  Bible, 
is  at  this  moment  receiving  a  very  general 
support  iron)  the  speculations  of  infidel  as 
well  as  Christian  philosophers. 

Assenting,  as  we  do,  to  this  doctrine,  we 
state  it  as  our  conviction,  that  Grod  could 
point  the  finger  of  his  omniscience  to  every 
one  individual  amongst  us,  and  tell  what 
shall  be  the  fate  of  each,  and  the  place  of 
each,  and  the  state  of  suffering  or  (?njoy- 
ment  of  each  at  any  one  period  of  futurity, 
however  distant.  Well  does  he  know  those 
of  us  who  are  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  de- 
struction, and  those  of  us  whom  he  has 
predestinated  to  he  conformed  to  the  image 
of  his  dear  Son,  and  to  be  rendered  meet 
(6t  the  inheritance.  We  are  not  saying, 
that  we,  or  that  any  of  you  could  so  ^lustci 
and  arrange  the  two  sets  of  individuals 
This  is  one  of  the  secret  things  which  be> 
long  to  God.  It  is  not  our  duty  to  be  alto- 
gether silent  about  the  doctrine  of  predes 
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Unation ;  for  the  Bible  is  not  silent  about  it, 
and  it  18  our  duty  to  promulgate  and  to 
hold  up  our  testimony  for  all  Uiat  we  find 
there.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  doctrine 
has  been  so  injudiciously  meddled  with- 
it  has  .tempted  s6  many  ingenious  and  spe- 
culative men  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
Scripture— it  has  engendered  so  much  pre- 
sumption among  some,  and  so  much  de- 
spondency among  others— it  has  been  so 
much  abused  to  the  mischief  of  practical 
Christianity,  that  it  were  well  for  us  all, 
could  we  carefully  draw  the  line  between 
the  secret  things  which  belong  to  Grod,  and 
the  things  which  are  revealed,  and  belong 
to  us  and  to  our  children. 

With  this  view,  we  shall,  in  the  first 
place,  lay  before  you  the  observations 
which  are  suggested  by  the  immediate  his- 
tory in  the  passage  now  submitted  to  you. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  we  shall  attempt 
to  evince  its  application  to  us  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  how  far  it  should  carry  an 
influence  over  the  concerns  of  practical 
godliness. 

I.  In  the  22d  verse  Paul  announces  in 
absolute  terms,  that  all  the  men  of  the  ship 
were  to  bf:  saved.  He  had  been  favoured 
with  this  intimation  from  the  mouth  of  an 
angel.  It  was  the  absolute  purpose  of  God, 
and  no  obstiicle  whatever  could  preveht  its 
accomplishment.- To  him  belongs  that  know- 
ledge which  sees  every  thing,  and  that 
'  power  which  determines  every  thing ;  and 
he  could  say  to  his  prophet,  "These  men 
will  certainly  be  saved."  Compare  this 
with  what  we  liave  in  the  31st  verse.  By 
this  time  the  sailors  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  They  had  toiled, 
as  they 'thought,  in  vain — and  in  despair  of 
doing  any  good,  thev  ceased  from  working 
the  ship,  and  resolved  to  abandon  her. 
With  this  view  they  let  down  the  boat  to 
try  the  chance  of  deliverance  for  them- 
selves, and  leave  the  passengers  to  perish. 
Upon  this  Paul,  though  his  mind  had  been 
previously  assured,  by  an  intimation  from 
the  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of 
God,  that  there  should  be  no  loss  of  men's 
lives,  put  on  all  the  appearance  of  earnest- 
ness and  urgency — and  who  can  doubt, 
that  he  really  felt  this  earnestness  at  the 
moment  of  lus  speaking  to  the  centurion, 
when  he  told  him,  that  unless  these  men 
should  abide  in  the  ship,  they  would  not 
be  saved  1  He  had  before  told  them,  in  the 
most  unrestricted  terms,  titat  they  would 
be  saved.  But  this  does  not  restrain  his 
practical  urgency  now — and  the  urgency 
of  Paul  gave  an  alarm  and  a  promptitude 
to  the  mind  of  the  centurion — ^and  the  cen- 
turion ordered  his  soldiers  to  cut  the  ropes 
which  fastehed  the  boat  to  the  vessel,  that 
the  sailors,  deprived  of  this  mode  of  escape, 
might  be  forcibly  detained  among  them — 
tnil  the  soldiers  obeyed — and  the  sailors 


were  kept  on  board,  and  rendered  the  fill 
benefitof  their  seamanship  and  their  exer- 
tions.  They  did  what  other  passengen 
could  not  do.  They  lightened  the  ship. 
They  took  up  the  anchors.  They  loosed 
the  rudder-bands.  They  hoisted  up  the 
mainsail  to  the  wind — and  tHe  upshot  of 
this  long  intermediate  process,  with  all  its 
steps,  was,  that  the  men  escaped  safe  to  the 
land,  and  the  decree  of  God  was  accom- 
plished. 

Now,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  true,  in 
the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  that 
these  men  were  to  be  saved.    And  in  the 
second  instance,  it  was  no  Jess  true,  that 
unless  the  sailors  abode  in  the  ship,  the^ 
could  not  be  saved.    And  the  terms  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  admit  of  a  very  ob- 
vious reconciliation  on  the  known  truth, 
that  God  worketh  by  instruments.  He  may 
carry  every  one  purpose  of  his  into  imme- 
diate accomplishment  by  the  direct  energy 
of  his  own  hands.    But  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  not  his  general  way  of  proceeding. 
He  chooses  rather  to  arrive  at  the  accom- 
plishment of  many  of  his  objects  by  a  suc- 
cession of  steps,  or  by  the  concurrence  of  one 
or  more  visible  instruments,  which  require 
tiipe  for  their  operation.    This  is  a  truth  to 
which  all  nature  and  all  experienc*.e  lend 
their  testimony.    It  was  his  purpose  that, 
at  the  moment  I  am  now  addressing  you, 
there  should  be  light  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  this  purpose  he  accomplishes 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  sun.    There 
is  a  time  coming,  when  light  shall  be  fur- 
nished out  to  us  in  another  way — when 
there  shall  be  no  need  ciiiier  of  the  sun  or 
the  moon  to  lighten  the  city  of  our  habita- 
tion—but when   the  giory  of  God   shall 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  shall  be  the  light 
thereof.    But  tliis  is  not  the  way  at  pre- 
sent, and,  therefore,  it  is  both  true,  that  it 
was  God's  purpose  there  should  be  light 
over  us  and  around  us  at  thi$  moment,  and 
that  unless  the  sun  had  risen  upon  us  this 
morning,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
light     It  may  be  the  purpose  of  God  tc 
bless  the  .succeeding,  year  with  a  plentiful 
harvest.    He  could  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose In  two  ways.    He  could  make  the 
ripened  com  start  into  existence  by  a  sin- 
gle word  of  his  power.    But  this  is  not  the 
actual  way  in  which  he  carries  such  de- 
signs into  accomplishment.    He  does  it  by 
the  co-operation  of  many  visible  in!Stni 
ments.    It  is  true,  he  can  pour  abundance 
among  us  even  in  the  midst  of  adverse 
weather  and  unfavourable  seasons.    But  he 
actually  does  it  by  means  of   favourable 
weather  and  favourable  seasons.    It  is  not 
in  spit€i  of  bad  weather  that  we   receive 
from   his  hands  the  blessings  of  plenty 
— but  in  consequence  of  good  weather- 
sunshine    and    shower    succeeding    each 
other  in  fit  proportion — calm  to  pre^  ent  tlie 
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Bhakiog  of  the  eorn,  and  wind  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  winnow  it,  and  make  a  prospe- 
rous ingathering.  Should  it  be  the  purpose 
of  God  to  give  a  plentiful  harvest  to  us  next 
year,  it  will  certainly  happen,  and  yet  it 
may  be  no  less  true,  that  unless  such  wea- 
aer  come,  we  shall  have  no  such  plentiful 
larvest  God  who  appoints  the  ena,  orders 
and  presides  over  the  whole  series  qf  means 
which  lead  to  it.  These  visible  causes  are 
all  in  his  hand.  They  are  the  instruments 
of  his  power.  The  elements  are  his,  and  he 
can  either  restrain  their  violence,  or  let 
them  loose  in  fury  upon  the  world. 

Now,  look  upon  human  beings  as  the  in- 
struments of  his  pleasure,  and  you  have  an 
equally  complete  explanation  of  the  passage 
before  us.  You  wiH  be  made  to  understand 
how  it  is  true,  that  it  was  God's  absolute 
purpose  that  the  men  of  the  vessel  should 
be  saved,  and  how  it  is  equally  true,  that 
unless  the  sailors  abode  in  the  ship,  they 
could  not  be  saved.  Why,  the  same  God 
who  determined  the  end,  gave  certain  effi- 
cacy to  ihe  means  which  he  himself  had 
instituted  and  set  agoing  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end.  It  does  not  at  all  affect 
the  certainty  of  God's  influence  over  these 
means,  that  in  addition  to  wind,  and  water, 
and  material  elements,  there  were  also  hu- 
man beings  employed  as  instruments  for 
carrying  his  purpose  into  execution.  It  is 
expressly  said  of  God,  not  only  that  he  still- 
eth  the  waves  of  the  sea,  but  that  he  also 
stilleih  the  tumults  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  can  turn  the  heart  of  man  as  the  rivers 
of  watei,  turning  it  whithersoever  he  will. 
}{e  appoints  the  end,  and  it  does  not  at  all 
lesHfrn  the  eure  and  absolute  nature  of  the 
appointment,  that. he  brings  it  about  by  a 
long  succession  of  means,  provided  that  jt 
is  his  power  which  gives  effect  to  every 
step  in  the  progress  and  operation  of  these 
means.  Now,  m  the  case  before  us,  t'jere 
was  just  such  a  progress  as  we  pointed  out 
in  the  case  of  a  favourable  harvest.  He  had 
determined,  that  all  the  men  of  the  vessel 
should  be  saved ;  but  agreeably  to  the  me- 
thod of  his  administration  in  other  cases, 
he  brought  it  about  by  the  operation  of  in- 
struments. He  did  not  save  them  against 
th^se  of  instruments,  but  he  did  it' by  the 
use  of  instruments.  The  instruments  he 
employed  were  men.  Paul  speaking  to  the 
centurion — the  centurion  ordering  tne  sol- 
diers to  cut  the  ropes,  and  let  the  boat  away 
from  the  vessel — the  sailors  obliged  to  work 
for  their  own  safety — these  were  the  instru- 
ments of  God,  and  he  had  as  much  com- 
mand over  them  as  of  any  others  he  has 
created.  He  brought  about  the  saving  of 
the  men  by  means  of  those  instruments,  as 
certainly  as  ho  brings  about  a  good  harvest 
Dy  the  instrument  of  favourable  weather, 
and  congenial  seasons.  He  is  as  much 
toaster  of  the  human  heart,  and  its  detcrmi- 


nations,  as  he  is  of  the  elements.  He  reignt 
in  the  mind  of  man,  and  can  turn  its  pur- 
poses in  any  way  that  suits  his  purposes. 
He  made  IHiul  speak.  He  made  tne  centu- 
rion listen  and  be  impressed  by  it  He' 
made  the  soldiers  obey.  He  made  the  sai- 
lors  exert  themselves.  The  conditional  as- 
sertion of  the  31st  verse  was  true ;  but  he 
made  the  assertion  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  uttered.  He  overruled  the 
condition,  and  brought  about  the  fulfilment 
of  the  absolute  prophecy  in  the  22d  verse. 
The  whole  of  this  process  was  as  com- 
pletely overruled  by  him  as  any  other  pro- 
cess in  nature — and  in  virtue  loo  of  the  very 
same  power  by  which  he  can  cause  the 
wind  of  heaven  to  fly  loose  upon  the  world, 
make  the  rain  descend,  the  corn  ripen  into 
harvest,  and  all  the  blessings  of  plenty  sit  in 
profusion  over  a  happy  and  a  favoured  land. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  then,  between 
these  verses.  God  siys  in  one  of  ihem,  by  the 
mouth  of  Paul,  that  these  men  were  certainly 
.to  be  saved.  And  Paul  says  in  llie  other 
of  these  verses,  that  unless'  the  centurion 
and  soldiers  were  to  do  so  and  so,  they 
should  not  be  saved.  In  one  of  the  verses, 
it  is  made  to  be  the  certain  and  unfailing 
appointment  of  Cod.  In  the  other,  it  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  centurion.  There 
is  no  difficulty,  in  all  this,  if  you  would  just 
consider,  that  God,  who  maae  the  end  cer- 
tain, made  the  means  certain  also.  It  is 
true,  that  the  end  was  certainly  to  happen, 
and  it  is  as  true  that  the  end  would  not 
happen  without  the  means — but  God  se- 
cured the  happening  of  both,  and  so  gives 
sureness  and  consistency  to  the  passage  be- 
fore us. 

Now,  it  is  worth  while  to  attend  here 
both  to  the  conduct  oi  Paul  who  gave  the 
directions,  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  centu- 
rion who  obeyed,  them.  Paul,  who  gave 
the  directions,  knew,  in  virtue  of  the  reve- 
lation that  was  made  to  him  some  time  be- 
fore, that  the  men  were  certainly  to  be 
saved,  and  yet  this  does  not  prevent  him 
from  urging  them  to  the  practical  adoption 
of  means  for  saving  themselves.  He  knew 
that  their  being  saved  was  a  thing  predesti- 
nated, and  as  sure  as  the  decree  of^  heaven 
could  make  it ;  but  he  must  likewise  have 
known,  "^ that  while  it  was  God's  counsel 
they  should  be  saved,  it  was  also  God^ 
will  that  they  should  be  saved  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  sailors — that  they  were  the  in- 
struments he  made  choice  of— that  this  was 
the  way  in  which  he  wished  it  to  be  brought 
about ;  and  Paul  had  too  high  a  reverence 
for  the  will  of  God,  to  decline  the  use  ol 
those  practical  expedients,  which  formed 
the  likeliest  way  of  carrying  this  will  int(j 
effect.  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance, 
that  the  same  Paul  who  knew  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  that  the  men  were  to  be 
saved,  could  also  say,  and  say  with  truth, 
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that  unless  the  sailors  were  detained  in  the 
ship,  they  should  not  be  saved.  Both  were 
tnie,  and  both  were  actually  brought  about. 
The  thing  was  done  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  it  was  also  done  by  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  centurion  and  his  sol- 
diers. Paul  knew  of  the  appointment,  but 
he  did  not  feel  himself  exempted  by  flrir. 
knowledge,  from  the  work  of  practically 
influencing  the  will  of  the  pe(^le  who  were 
around  him ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  got 
them  to  act,  was  by  bringing  the  urgency 
of  a  prevailing  argument  to  bear  upon  them. 
He  told  them  that  their  lives  depended  upon 
it  God  put  it  into  Paul's  heart  to  make  use 
of  the  argument,  and  he  gave  it  that  in- 
fluence over  the  hedrts  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  that  by  the  instnimentality 
of  men,  his  purpose,  conceived  from  eter- 
nity, and  revealed  beforehand  to  the  Apos- 
tle, was  carried  forwai;^  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  again,  as  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  to  b«  saved,  did  not  prevent  Paul  from 
giving  directions  to  the  centurion  and  sol- 
diers for  saving  themselves,  neither  did  it 
prevent  them  from  a  practical  obedience  to 
these  directions.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
they  actually,  at  this  time,  believed  Paul  to 
be  a  messenger  of  G6d— though  it  is  likely, 
from  the  previous  history  of  the  voyage, 
that  they  did.    If  they  did  not,  then  they 
acted  as  the  great  majority  of  men  do,  they 
acted  as  unconscious  mstruments  for  the 
execution  of  the  divine  purposes.    But  if 
they  Qia  believe  Paul  to  be  a  prophet,  it  is 
hiffhly  striking  to  observe,  that  the  know- 
ledge they  had  gotten  from  his  mouth  of 
their  really  and  absolutely  escaping  with 
their  lives,  did  not  slacken  their  utmost  de- 
gree of  activity  in  the  business  of  working 
for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  at  a  bid- 
ding from  the  mouth  of  the  same  prophet. 
He  is  a  prophet  from  God — and  whatever 
he  says  must  be  true.    He  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  escape  with  our  lives — let  us  believe 
this  and  rejoice  in  it.    But  he  also  tells  us, 
that  unless  we  do  certain  things,  we  shall 
not  escape  with  our  lives — let  us  believe 
this  also,  and  do  the^e  things.    A  fine  ex- 
ample, on  the  one  hand,  of  their  faithful 
dependence  on  his  declarations,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  their  practical  obedience  to  his  re* 
quirement^.    If  one  were  to  judge  by  the 
prosperous  result  of  the  whole  business, 
the  way  in  w^hich  the  centurion  and  sol- 
diers were  affected  by  the  different  revela- 
tions of  Paul,  was  the  very  way  which 
satisfied  God — for  it  was  rewarded  with 
success,  and  issued  both  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  decree,  and  the  completion  of  their  de- 
fiverance, 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  thing 
proposed,  which  was  to  evince  the  appli- 
cation of  the  passage  to  us  of  the  present 
day* -and  how  far  it  should  carry  an  in- 


ffuence  over  the  concents  of  practical  god 
liness. 

We  shall  r^oice  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  explanation  we  have  now  given,  have 
the  effect  of  clearing  away  any  of  those 
perplexities  which  throw  a  darkening  cloud 
over  the  absolute  and  universal  sovereigniy 
of  God.    We  are  ready  enough  to  concede 
to  the  Supreme  Being  the  administration  of 
the  material  world,  and  to  put  into  his  hand 
all  the  foree  of  its  mighty  elements.    But 
let  us  carry  the  commanding  influence  of 
Deity  into  the  higher  world  of  moral  and 
intelligent  beings.    Let  us  not  erect  the 
will  of  the  creature  into  an  independent 
principle.    Let  us  not  conceive  that  the 
agency  of  man  can  bring  about  one  single 
iota  of  deviation  from  the  plans  and  the 
purposes  of  God ;  or  that  he  can  be  thwart- 
ed and  compelled  to  vary  in  a  single  case 
by  the  movement  of  any  of  those  subordi- 
nate beings  whom  he  himself  has  created. 
There  may  be  a  diversity  of  operations;,  but 
it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all.    Look  at 
the  resolute  and  independent  man,  and  you 
there  see  the  purposes  of  the  human  mind 
entered  upon  with  decision,  and  followed 
up  by  vigorous  and  successful  exertion. 
But  these  only  make  up  one  diversity  of 
God's  operations.    The  will  of  man,  active, 
and  spontaneous,- and  fluctuating  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  is  an  instrument  in  his  hand— 
and  he  turns  it  at  his  pleasure — and  he 
brings  other  Instniments  to  act  upon  it — 
and  he  plies  it  with  all  its  excitements— and 
he  measures  the  force  and  proportion  of 
each  of  them — and  every  step  of  every  in- 
dividual receives  asdtfterminate  a  character 
from  the  hand  of  God,  as  every  mile  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  or  every  gust  of  wind,  or 
Qvery  wave  of  the  «ea^  or  every  particle  of 
flying  dust,  or   every  rivulet  of  flowirg 
water.    This  power  of  God  knows,  no  ex- 
ceptions.   It  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  and 
while  it  embraces  the  vast,  it  carries  its  re- 
sistless influence  to  all  the  minute  and  un- 
noticed diversities  of  existence.    It  reigns 
and  operates  through  all  the  secrecies  of 
the  inner  man.    It  gives  birth  to  every  pur 
pose.    It  gives  impulse  to  every  desire.    It 
gives  shape  and  colour  to  every  conception. 
It  wields  an  entire  ascendency  over  every 
attribute  of  >the  mind ;  and  the  will,  and  the 
ftincy,  and  the  understanding,  with  all  the 
conntless  variety  of  their  hidden  and  fugi- 
tive operations,  are  submitted  to  it.     Il 
gives  movement  and  dh«ctk>n  through  every 
one  point  in  the  line  of  our  pilgrimage; 
At  no  one  moment  of  time  does  it  abandon 
us.    It  follows  us  to  the  hour  of  death,  and 
it  carries  us  to  our  place  and  our  everlasting 
destiny  In  the  region  beyond  it.    It  is  true, 
that  no  one  gets  to  heaven,  but  he,  who  by 
holiness,  is  meet  for  it.  But  the  same  power 
which  carries  us  there,  works,  m  us  the 
meetness.    And  if  wc  arc  conformni  lo  the 
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mage  of  the  Satiour,  itis  bvlhe^  energy 
of  the  same  predestinating  God,  whose  ^ood 
pleasure  it  is  to  give  unto  us  the  kingdoiri 
prepared  for  us  before  the  foundation  of 
tiie  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  some  ore  elected  to  ever- 
jasting  life:  This  is  an  obvious  doctrine 
of  Seripture.  The  Bible  brings  it  forward; 
and  it  is  not  for  us,  the  interpreter*  of  the 
Bible,  to  keep  it  back  from  yov.  €kxl 
ooidd^  if  It  pleased  him,  read  out,  at  this 
moment,  the  names  of  those  in  this  eongre- 
gation,  who  are  ordained  to  eternal  life^  and 
are  written  in  his  book.  In  reference  to 
their  deliverance  from  shipwreek,'  he  en- 
abled Paul  to  say  of  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, that  they  wene  to  be  saved.  In  refer* 
enee  to  your  deliverance  from  wrath  and 
from  punishment,  he  could  reveal  to  us  the 
names  of  the  elect  among  you,  and  enable 
us  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  certainly  to 
be  saved. 

But  again,  the  same  God  who  orditinB  the 
end,  ordains  also  the  means  which  go  be^ 
fore  it.  In  virtue  of  the  end  being  ordained 
and  made  known  to  him,  Paul  could  say 
that  all  the  men's  lives  were  to  be  saved. 
And  in  virtue  of  the  means'  being  ordained 
and  made  known  to  him,  be  could  alsoeay, 
that  unless  the  sailors  abode  m  the*  ship,* 
they  should  not  be  saved.  In  thei  same 
manner,  if  the  ordained  end  were  made 
known  to  us,  we  could,  perhaps^  say  of 
some  individual  among  yon,  that  you  are 
certainly  to  be  saved.  And  if  the  ordained 
means  were  made  known  to  u^  we  could 
say,  that  unless  you  are  rendered  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  you 
shall  not  be  saved.  Now,  the  ordination  of 
the  end,  God  has  not  been  pleased  tOTtveal 
to  usi  He  has  not  toki  us  who  amongt  yon 
are  to  be  saved,  as  he  told  Paul  of  ithe>  de^ 
liveranceof  his  ship's  company.  -This  is 
one  of  the  secret  things  which  bekmg  to 
him,  and  we  dare  not  meddle  with  it  But 
he  has  told  us  about  the  ordained  means, 
and  we  know,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bible,  that  unless  you  do  such  and  such 
thin^  you  shall  not  be  saved.  This  is-one 
of  the  revealed  things  which  helong' to  usl 
and  with  as  great  troth  and  practical  up* 
gency  as  Paul  made  use  of,  when  he  'said 
to  the  centurion  and  soldiers,  thni  unless 
these  men  abide  in  the  ship  ye  shall  not  be 
saved,  do  we  say  to  one  and  to  ell  of  yoo, 
unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  not  be  savecMun- 
.ess  ye  do  v^orks  meet  for  repentanee,  ye 
shall  not  be  saved— unless  ye  believe  the 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Ghnst,  ye  sha£ 
iiot  be  saved — unless  ye  are  bom  again,  yc 
shall  not  be  saved — unless  the  deeds  done 
ra  your  body  be  good  deeds,  and  ye  bring 
forth  those  fruits  of  righteousness  whicE 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  glory 
of  God,  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 

Mark  the  difference  between  he  situation 
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of  Paul  urging  upon  the  people  of  the  shif 
the  immediate  ndoption  of  the  only  way  by 
wbich  their  lives  could  be  saved,  and  th€ 
situation  of  an  ordinary  minister  urging  it 
upon  the  people  of  his  church,  to  take  to 
thai  way^cf  faith  and  repentance,  by  which 
alone  4hey  can  save  their  snuls  from  the 
wral^  that  is  now^  abiding  on  them.  Paul 
did  know  that  the  people  were  certainly  to 
escape  with  'their  lives,'  and  that  did  not 
prevent  him-  fram  *  pressing  upi  n  them  the 
measures  which  they  ought  to  adopt  for 
their  preservation.  Even,  then,  though  a 
Minister '  did  know  those  of  his  people 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  that  ought  not  to-  hinder  him  from 
pressiH^it  upon  them  te  lay  hold  of  eter^ 
nat  life— to  lay*  up  their  treasure  in  heaven 
••-io  labour  for  the  meat  that  endureth— 'to 
follow  after  that  holiness,  without  which 
no-man  shall  see  the  Lord— *to  be  strong  in 
the  fakh,  and  such  a  faith  too  as  availeth. 
even  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  and  of 
which  we  may  say,  even  those  whom  we 
aBsnredly  know 'to  be  the  chosen  heirs  of 
immortality,  that  unless  this  faith  abideth 
in  thim,  they  shall  not  be  saved.  But  it  so 
happens^  that  we  do  not  know  who  are, 
and  who  are  not,  the  children  of  electionl 
This  is  a  secret  thing  belonging  to  God^ 
and  which- is  not  imparted  to  us;  still  it 
would  be  our  part  to  say  to  those  of  whose 
final  salvation  we*  were  assured,  believe  the 
Gospel,  or  you  shall  not  be  saved — repent, 
or  you' shall  not  be  saved— purify  yourselves, 
even  as  God  is  pure,  or  you  shall  not  be 
saved.  B-it  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
seeretrt^and  how  much  more  then  does  it 
lie:upoa  us  toplywith  earnestness  the  fears 
and  the  consciences  of  our  hearers,  by  those 
revealed  tinngs  which  God  hath  been  pleas'- 
ed  to  make'laiown  to  us?  What !  if  Paul, 
thivngh  assured  by  an  engel  from  heawn 
of  the^finai- deliverance  of  this  ship's  com*- 
pany,  stiH*  persists  in  telling  them,  that  if 
they  leave  certain  things  'undone^  their  de« 
HvenMiee  will  be  impossible— shall  we,  ut 
teriy  in  the  dark  about  the  final  state  of  a 
single  hearer  we  are  addressing,  let  down 
for  8  single  instant  the  practical  urgency 
of theNew  Testament? 
*  The  predestination  of  God  respecting  the 
final' escape  of  Paul  «ind  his  fellow-travel* 
lers  from  ^shipwrecky  though  made  known 
testheAipestle,  did  not  hetrav  him  into  the 
indolencewhich  is  ascribed,  and  falsely 
aseriMv'titthe  belief  of  this  doctrine  $  nor 
did  ititatnmi'hnn  fsosn  spiriting  on  the 
people  to  the  most  aliemioiis.  and  fatiguing 
eKenion&-  And' riiallwe,  who  onlgr  know 
in  genial  thai;  God  does  predestinate,  hut 
cannot  carr}'  it  home  with  aiiisurance  U>« 
single  individual,  eonvert  thi»  doctrine  into 
a  plea  of  indolence  and  security?  Even 
should  we  see  the  mai^  of  God  upoi  theii 
foreheads,  it  would  be  our  dutv  to   about 
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that  unless  the  sailors  were  detained  in  the 
ship,  they  should  not  be  saved.  Both  were 
true,  and  both  were  actually  brought  about. 
The  thing  was  done  by  the  appointment  of 
God,  and  it  was  also  done  by  a  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  of  the  centnrion  and  his  soV- 
diers.  Paul  knew  of  the  appointment,  but 
he  did  not  feel  himself  exempted  by  this 
knowledge,  from  the  work  of  practically 
influencing  the  will  of  the  pec^le  who  were 
around  him ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  got 
them  to  act,  was  by  bringing  the  urgency 
of  a  prevailing  argument  to  bear  upon  them. 
He  told  them  that  their  lives  depended  upon 
it  God  put  it  into  Paul's  heart  to  make  use 
of  the  argument,  and  he  gave  it  that  in- 
fluence over  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  addressed,  that  by  the  instnimentality 
of  men,  his  purpose,  conceived  from  eter- 
nity, and  revealed  beforehand  to  the  Apos- 
tle, was  carried  forwa];^  ^o  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

And  again,  as  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  to  b^  saved,  did  not  prevent  Paul  from 
giving  directions  to  the  centurion  and  sol- 
diers for  saving  themselves,  neither  did  it 
prevent  them  from  a  practical  obedic  nee  to 
these  directions.  It  does  not  appear  w  hether 
they  actually,  at  this  time,  believed  Paul  to 
be  a  messenger  of  Gbd— though  it  is  likely, 
from  the  previous  history  of  the  voyage, 
that  they  did.    If  they  did  not,  then  they 
acted  as  the  great  majority  of  men  do,  they 
acted  as  unconscious  mstruments  for  the 
execution  of  the  divine  purposes.    But  if 
they  um  believe  Paul  to  be  a  prophet,  it  is 
highly  striking  to  observe,  that  the  know- 
ledge they  had  gotten  from  his  mouth  of 
their  really  and  absolutely  escaping  with 
their  lives,  did  not  slacken  their  utmost  de- 
gree of  activity  in  the  business  of  working 
for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  at  a  bid- 
ding from  the  mouth  of  the  same  prophet. 
He  is  a  prophet  from  God — and  whatever 
he  wys  must  be  true.    He  tells  us  that  we 
are  to  escape  with  our  lives — let  us  believe 
this  and  rejoice  in  it.    But  he  also  tells  us, 
that  unless  we  do  certain  things,  we  shall 
not  escape  with  our  lives— let  us  believe 
this  also,  and  do  thesie  things.    A  fine  ex- 
ample, on  the  one  hand,  of  their  faithAil 
dependence  on  his  declarations,  and,  on  the 
other,  of  their  practical  obedience  to  his  re- 
quirements.   If  one  were  to  judge  by  the 
prosperous  result  of  the  whole  business, 
the  way  in  which  the  centurion  and  sol- 
diers were  affected  by  the  different  revela- 
tions of  Paul,  was  the  very  way  which 
satisfied  God — for  it  was  rewarded  with 
success,  and  issued  both  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  decree,  and  the  completion  of  their  de- 
ft verancc. 

II.   We  now  come  to  the  second  thing 
proposed,  which  was  to  evince  the  appli- 
cation of  the  passage  to  us  of  the  present  I 
day* -and  how  far  it  should  carry  an  in- 1 


fhience  over  the  concerns  of  practical  god 
liness. 

We  shall  rejoice  in  the  first  instance,  if 
the  explanation  we  have  now  given,  have 
the  effect  of  clearing  away  any  of  those 
perplexities  which  throw  a  darkening  cloud 
over  the  absolute  and  universal  sovereigniy 
of  God.    Wc  are  ready  enough  to  concede 
to  the  Supreme  Being  the  administration  of 
the  material  world,  and  to  put  into  his  hand 
all  the  force  of  its  mighty  elements.    But 
let  us  carry  the  commanding  influence  of 
Deity  into  the  higher  world  of  moral  and 
intelligent  beings.    Let  us  not  erect  Uie 
will  of  the  creature  into  an   independent 
principle.    Let  us  not  conceive  that  the 
agency  of  man  can  bring  about  one  single 
iota  of  deviation  from  the  plans  and  the 
purposes  of  €rod ;  or  that  he  can  be  thwart- 
ed and  compelled  to  vary  in  a  single  nase 
by  the  movement  of  any  of  those  subordi- 
nate beings  whom  he  himself  has  created. 
There  may  be  a  diversity  of  operations,  but 
it  is  God  who  worketh  all  in  all.    Look  at 
the  resolute  and  independent  man,  and  you 
there  see  the  purposes  of  the  human  mind 
entered  upon  with  decision,  and  followed 
up  by  vigorous  and  successful  exertion. 
But  these  only  make  up  one  diversity  of 
God's  operations.    The  will  of  man,  active, 
and  spontaneous,' and  fluctuating  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  is  an  ins:trument  in  his  hand— 
and  he  tunis  it  at  his  pleasure — ^and  he 
brings  other  instniments  to  act  upon  it— 
and  he  plies  it  with  all  its  excitements — and 
he  measures  the  force  and  proportion  of 
each  of  them — ^and  every  step  of  every  in- 
dividual receives  as  dtnerminate  a  character 
from  the  hand  of  God,  as  e^^ry  mile  of  a 
planet's  orbit,  or  every  gust  of  wind,  or 
Qvery  wave  of  the  sea,  or  every  particle  of 
flying  dust,  or   every  rivulet  of  flowirg 
water.    This  power  of  God  knows,  no  ex- 
ceptions.   It  is  absolute  and  unlimited,  and 
while  it  embraces  the  vast,  it  carries  its  re- 
sistless influence  to  all  the  minute  and  un- 
noticed diversities  of  existence.    It  reigna 
and  operates  through  all  the  secrecies  of 
the  inner  man.    It  gives  birth  to  every  pur 
pose.    It  gives  impulse  to  every  desire.    It 
gives  shape  and  colour  to  every  conception. 
It  wields  an  entire  ascendency  over  every 
attribute  of 'the  mind ;  and  the  will,  and  the 
ftincy,  and  the  understanding,  with  all  the 
countless  variety  of  their  hidden  and  fugi- 
tive operations,  are  submitted  to  it.     it 
gives  movement  and  direction  through  every 
one  point  in  the  line  of  our  pilgrimage; 
At  no  one  moment  of  time  does  it  abandon 
us.    It  follows  us  to  the  hour  of  death,  and 
it  carries  us  to  our  place  and  our  everlasting 
destiny  in  the  region  beyond  it.    It  is  true, 
that  no  one  gets  to  heaven,  but  he,  who  by 
holiness,  is  meet  for  it.  But  the  same  power 
which  carries  us  there,  works,  m  us  th€ 
meetness.    And  if  wc  arc  confoi-mc<i  to  the 
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mage  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  by  the;  energy 
i>f  the  same  predestinating  God,  whose  good 
pleasure  it  is  to  give  unto  us  the  kingdimt 
prepared  for  us  before  the  foundation. of 
the  world. 

Thus  it  is  that  some  are  eteoted  to  ever* 
jBSting  life:  This  is  an  obvious  doctrine 
of  Scripture.  The  Bible  brings  it  forward) 
and  it  is  not  for  us,  the  interpreter*  of  the 
Bible^  to  keep  it  back  from  yon.  €kxl 
oould,  if  It  pleased  him,  read  out,  at  this 
moment,  the  names  of  those  in  this  eongre^ 
gation,  who  are  ordained  to  eteriml  tife^  and 
are  written  in  his  book.  In  reference  to 
their  deliverance  from  shmwreek,'  he  en^ 
abled  Paul  to  say  of  the  whole  ship's  com- 
pany, that  they  were  to  be  saved.  In  refer-^ 
ence  to  your  deliverance  from  wrath  and 
from  punishment,  he  could  reveal  to  us  the 
names  of  the  elect  among  you,  and  enable 
us  to  say  of  them  that  they  are  certainly  to 
be  saved. 

But  again,  the  same  God  who  ordains  the 
end,  ordains  also  the  means  which  go  be-^ 
fore  it.  In  virtue  of  the  end  being  ordained 
and  made  known  to  him,  Paul  could  say 
that  all  the  men's  lives  were  to  be  saved; 
And  in  virtue  of  the  means  being  ordained 
and  made  known  to  him,  he  could  also  say, 
that  unless  the  sailors  abode  m  the-  shipj 
they  should  not  be  saved.  In  the(  same 
manner,  if  the  ordained  end  were  made 
known  to  us,  we  could,  perhaps^  say  of 
some  individual  among  yon,  that  you  are 
certainly  to  be  saved.  And  if  the  ordained 
nn»ans  were  made  known  to  u^  we  oould 
say,  that  unless  you  are  rendered  meet  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  you 
shall  not  be  saved.  Now,  the  ordination  of 
the  end,  God  has  not  been  pleased  tortveal 
to  US;  He  has  not  told  us  who  amongt  you 
are  to  be  saved,  as  he  told  Paul  of 'the-  de^ 
liverance  of  his  ship's  company.  This  is 
one  of  the  secret  things  which-  bekmg  to 
him,  and  we  dare  not  meddle  with  it.  But 
he  has  told  us  about  the  ordained  means, 
and  we  know,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Bible,  that  unless  you  do  such  and  such 
things,  you  shall  not  be  saved.  This  is  one 
of  the  revealed  things  which  belong' to  ufl^ 
and  with  as  great  troth  and  practical  ur- 
gency as  Paul  made  use  of,  when  he  'said 
to  the  centurion  and  soldiers,  th«l  unless 
these  men  abide  in  the  ship  3re  shall  not  be 
saved,  do  we  say  to  one  and'  to  all  of  jtod, 
unless  ye  repent  ye  shall  not  be  savecMun*- 
.ess  ye  do  v^orks  meet  for  repentanos,  ye 
shall  not  be  saved—unless  ye  believe  the 
Grospe)  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  ye  shaE 
iiot  be  saved — unless  ye  are  bom  again,  yc 
shall  not  be  saved — unless  the  deeds  done 
m  your  body  be  good  deeds,  and  ye-  brine 
forth  those  fruits  of  righteousness  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  praise  and  giory 
of  God,  ye  shall  not  be  saved. 

Mark  the  difference  between  he  situation 
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of  Paul  urging  upon  the  people  of  the  shif 
the  immediate  adoption  of  the  only  way  bv 
wibich  their  lives  could  be  saved,  «nd  tlM 
situation  of  an  ordinary  minister  urging  it 
upon  the  people  of  his  church,  to  take  to 
that  way-of  faith  and  repentance,  by  which 
alone  <lhey  can  save  their  souls  from  the 
wrathi  that  is  now.  abiding  on  them.  Paul 
did  know  that  the  people  were  certainly  to 
escape  with  *their  lives,  and  that  did  not 
pieirent  him  fRNn*  pressing  upi-n  them  the 
measures  which  they  ought  to  adopt  for 
their  preservation.  Even,  then,  though  a 
minister  did  know  those  of  his  people 
whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of 
life,  that  ought  not  to.  hinder  him  from 
pressiiig  it  upon  them  to  lay  hold  of  eter« 
nal  Hfo— to  lay > up  their  treasure  in  heaven 
i-'^o  labour  for  the  meat  that  endureth — to 
follow  after  that  holiness,  without  which 
no'man  shall  see  che  Lord — to  be  strong  in 
the  faith,  and  such  a  faith  too  as  availeth. 
Ofven  faith  which  worketh  by  love,  and  of 
which  we  may  say,  even  those  whom  we 
asBuiediy  know. to  be  the  chosen  heirs  of 
inmiortality,  that  unless  this  faith  abideth 
in  thim,  they  shall  not  be  saved.  But  it  so 
happens,  that  we  do  not  know  who  are, 
and  who  are  not,  the  children  of  election! 
This  is  a  secret  thing  belonging  to  God, 
and  which  is  not  imparted  to  us;  still  it 
would  beour  part  to  say  to  those  of  whose 
final  salvation  we*  were  assured,  believe  the 
Gospel,  or  you  shall  not  be  saved — repent, 
oryou'shall  not  be  saved— purify  yourselves, 
even  as  €rod  ts  pure,  or  you  shall  not  be 
saved. '  &]t  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
seeret^and  how  much  more  then  does  it 
lie: upon  us  to  ply  with  earnestness  the  fears 
and  the  consciences  of  our  hearers,  by  those 
revealed  things  which  God  hath  been  pleas'- 
edto  mak0> known  to  us?  What!  if  Paul, 
though  assared  by  an  an  gel  from  heaven 
of  the  fimd' deliverance  of  this  ship's  com*- 
pany,  sliH*  persists  in' telling  them,  that  if 
they  leave  certain  things  >undone,  their  do« 
Hveranee  'wtil  be  impossible— shall  we,  ut- 
terlyio  the  dark  about  the  final  state  of  a 
single  hearer  we  are  addressing,  let  down 
for  ft  single  instant  the  practical  urgency 
of  the' New  Testament? 
^  -  The  predestination  of  God  respecting  the 
final  escape  of  Paul  and  his  fellow-travel* 
lers  from  ishipwrecky  though  made  known 
hytheAfisstle,  did  not  betray  him  into  the 
indolence  which  is  ascribed,  and  falsel} 
asBribedv  tothc  belief  of  this  doctrine ;:  nor 
did  itnsstrainr'him  fsom  spiriting  on  the 
poo[^  to  the  most  sSfenuoiis-  and  fatiguing 
exertioBSb'  And  shalLwe,  who  onlgrknow 
in  general  that  God  does  predestinate,  but 
cannot  carry  it  home  with  aLtsurance  to« 
single  individual,  convert  this  doctrine  into 
a  plea  of  indolence  and  security?  Even 
should  we  see  the  mark  of  God  upot  their 
foreheads,  it  would  be  our  dutv  to   aboui 
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them  ^ith  the  necessity  of  doing  those 
things,  which,  if  left  undone,  will  exclude 
from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But,  we  make 
no  such  pretensions.  We  see  no  mark  upon 
any  of  your  foreheads.  We  possess  no 
more  than  the  Bible,  and  access  through 
the  Me  liator  to  htm,  who,  by  his  Spirit,  can 
open  our  understandings  to  understand  it. 
The  revekled  things  which  we  find  there 
belong  to  us,  and  we  press  them  upon  you 
— "  Unless  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish."  "If  ye  believe  not  in  the  Son  of 
Go<l,  the  wrath  of  Grod  abideth  on  you." 
"  Be  not  deceived,  neither  covetous,  nor 
thieves,  nor  extortioners,  nor  drunkards^ 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  "  He 
who  forsaketh  not  all,  shall  not  be  a  disci- 
ple of  Christ."  "The  fearful,  and  the  un- 
believing, and  the  abominable,  and  alt  liars 
shal>  havQ  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bum- 
eth  with  fire  and  brimstone."  These  are 
plain  declarations,  and  apart  from  th6  doc- 
trine of  predestination  altogether,  they 
ought,  and  if  they  are  believed  and  listened 
to,  they  will  have  a  practical  influence  upon 
you.  We  call  upon  yon  not  to  resist  this 
mfluence,  but  to  cherish  it.  If  any  of  you 
are  the  children  of  election,  it  is  by  the 
right  influence  of  revealed  things  upon  your 
understandings  and  your  consciences,  that 
this  secret  thing  will  be  brought  to  pass. 
Paul  said  as  much  to  the  centurion  and  the 
soldiers,  as  that  if  you  do  the  things,  I  call 
upon  you  to  do,  you  will  certainly  be  saved. 
They  did  wkat  he  bade  them,  and  the  de- 
cree of  God  respecting  their  deliverance 
jrom  shipwreck,  a  decree  which  Paul  had 
the  previous  knowledge  of.  was  accom- 
plished. We  also  feel  ourselves  warranted 
to  say  to  one  and  to  all  of  you,  "Believe 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ye  shall  be 
saved."  "Repent  and  be  converted,  and 
your  sins  shall  be  forgiven  you."  Return 
unto  God.-  and  he  will  be  reconciled.  If 
you  do  as  we  bid  you,  God's  decree  re- 
specting your  deliverance  from  helL  a  de- 
cree which  we  have  not  the  previous  know- 
vedge  of,  will  be  made  known  by  its  accom- 
plishment 

Again,  we  call  upon  you,  our  hearers,  to 
"^ompare  your  situation  with  that  of  the 
centurion  and  the  soldiers.  They  were 
told  by  a  prophet  that  they  were  to  be 
saved,  and  when  that  prophet  told  them 
what  they  were  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  themselves,  they  obeyed  him.  They 
did  not  say,  "  0  it  is  all  predestinated,  and 
we  may  give  up  our  anxieties  and  do  no- 
thing." They  were  just  as  strenuous  and 
active,  «s  if  there  had  been  no  predestina- 
tion in  the  matter.  Paul's  previous  assur- 
rance,  that  all  was  to  end  well,  had  no  effect 
in  lulling  them  to  indolence.  It  did  end 
well,  not  however  without  their  exertions, 
out  by  their  exertions.  How  much  more 
(foes  it  lie  upon  you  to  enter  with  earnest- 


ness upon  the  business  of  doing.  We  can 
give  you  no  assurance  of  its  being  the  de- 
cree of  God,  that  any  of  you  shall  be  saved. 
But  we  can  give  you  the  assurance,  that 
you  will  be  saved,  if  you  do  such  and  such 
things.  Surely,  if  the  people  whom  Pan) 
addressed,  did  not  feel  themselves  exempt* 
ed  by  their  knowledge  of  God's  decree, 
from  practically  entering  upon  those  mea- 
sures which  carried  forward  its  accom- 
plishment, you,  who  have  no  such  know- 
ledge, must  feel  doubly  impelled  by  the  un- 
certainty which  hangs  over  you,  to  the  work 
of  making  your  calling  and  your  election 
sure.  You  know  in  general,  that  predes- 
tination is  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  but  there 
is  not  one  of  you  who  can  say.  of  himself, 
that  God  has  made  known  his  decrees  to 
me,  and  given  me  directly  to  understand, 
that  I  am  the  object  of  a  blessed  predesti- 
nation. This  is  one  point  of  which  you 
know  nothing ;  but  there  is  another  point 
of  which  you  know  something — and  that  is, 
if  I  believe,  if  I  repent,  if  I  be  made  like 
unto  Christ,  if  I  obtain  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
work  in  me  a  conformity  to  his  image — and 
I  am  told,  that  I  shall  obtain  it  if  I  ask  it — 
then  by  this  I  become  an  heir  of  life,  and 
the  decree  of  which  I  know  nothing  at  the 
outset  of  my  concern  about  salvation,,  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent  to  me  as 
I  advance  in  a  meetness  for  heaven,  and 
will,  at  length,  become  fully,  and  finally, 
and  conclusively  made  known  by  its  ac- 
complishment. I  may  sufler  my  curiosity 
to  expatiaffe  on  the  question,  "  Am  I,  or  am 
I  not,  of  the  election  of  God  ?"  But  my 
wisdom  tells  me  that  this  is  not  ihe  busi- 
ness on  hand.  It  is  not  the  matter  which 
I  am  called  on  to  do  with  at  present.  After 
Paul  said  to  his  companions,  that  it  was 
quite  indispensable  to  their  safety  that  the 
sailors  should  be  kept  in  the  vessel,  what 
did  the  centurion  and  his  men  do?  Did 
they  fall  a  speculating  about  the  decrees  ? 
Did  they  hug  themselves  in  the  confidences 
that  as  their  safety  was  a  point  sure  ana 
determined  upon,  they  need  to  take  no 
trouble  at  all  in  the  concern  ?  O  no !  No 
sooner  did  Paul  give  the  word,  than  they 
acted  upon  it.  They  gave  themselves  up 
whh  all  the  promptitude  of  men  whose 
lives  were  at  stake,  to  the  business  on  hand. 
They  cut  the  ropes — they  let  go  the  boat — 
they  kept  in  the  sailors — and  from  the  very 
first  moment  of  Paul's  address  to  them  on 
the  subject,  all  was  bustling,  and  strenuous, 
and  unremitting  activity ;  till,  by  the  un- 
wearied perseverance  of  those  living  and 
operative  instruments,  the  decree  of  God 
was  accomplished.  Now,  they  were  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  decree  which 
respected  them,  than  you  are  with  the 
decree  respecting  you.  They  had  the  be 
forehand  knowledge  of  it,  and  will  you  be 
less  active,  or  less  strenuous,  than  theyl 
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Do,  thererore,  betake  yourselves  to  the  bu- 
siness on  hand.  I^et  our  exhortations  to 
smbrace  the  free  offer  of  the  Gospel — ^to 
rely  on  Christ  as  jrour  Saviour— to  resolve 
asramst  all  your  iniquities,  and  turn  unto 
riim— to  ply  the  throne  of  grace  for  the 
strengthening  influence  of  the  Spirit,  by 
which  alone  you  are  enabled  to  die  unto 
all  sin,  and  live  unto  all  righteousness— ^let 
this  have  an  intmediate,  and  a  stirring,  and 
a  practical  influence  upon  you.  If  you  put 
this  influence  away  from  you,  you  are  in  a 
direct  way  now  of  proving  what  we  tremble 
to  think  may  be  renderea  clear  and  indis- 
putable at  last,  on  the  great  day  of  the  re- 
velation of  hidden  things,  that  you  have 
ileither  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  Whatever 
the  employment  be  which  takes  you  up, 
and  hinders  you  from  entering  immediately 
on  the  work  of  faith  and  repentance,  it  is 
an  alarming  symptom  of  your  soul,  that  you 
are  so  taken  up-— and  should  the  employ- 
ment be  an  idle  dreaming,  and  amusing  of 
yourselves  with  the  decrees  and  counsels 
of  heaven,  it  is  not  the  less  alarming. 

Some  will  spend  their  time  in  inquiries 
about  the  number  of  the  saved,  when  they 
ought  to  be  striving  for  themselves,  that 
they  might  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  strait 
gate;  and  some  will  waste  those  precious 
moments  in  speculating  about  the  secrets  of 
the  book  of  life,  which  they  should  fill  up 
by  supporting  themselv^  and  making  pro- 
gress through  the  narrowness  of  the  way 
that  leads  to  it.  The  plain  busiijess  we  lay 
upon  you,  is  to  put  away  from  you  the- evil 
of  your  doings — to  submit  yourselveis  to 
Christ  as  he  is  offered  to  ybu-^to  fly  to  his 
atoning  sacriflce  ibr  the  forgiveness  of  your 
offences — to  place  yourselves  under  the 
guidance  of  his  word,  and  a  dependence  on 
the  influences  of  his  Spirit — to  live  no  longer 
to  yourselves,  but  to  him — and  to  fill  up 
your  weeks  and  your  days  with  those  fruits 
of  righteousness,  by  which  God  is  glorified. 
We  stand  here  by  the  deqree  of  heaven,  and 
it  is  by  the  same  decree  that  you  are  now 
sitting  round  and  listening  to  us.  We  feel 
the  importance  of  the  situation  we  occupy; 
and  though  we  believe  in  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  and  the  unfailingness  of  all  his  ap- 
pointments, this,  instead  of  restraining,  im- 
pels us  to  bring  the  message  of  the  GcNipel, 
with  all  the  practical  urgency  of  its  invitar 
tions,  and  its  warnings,  to  bear  upon  you. 
We  feel,  with  all  pur  belief  in  predestina- 
tion that  our  business  is  not  to  forbear  this 
urgency,  but  to  ply  you  with  it  most  anxi- 
ously, and  earnestly,  and  unceasingly;  and 
you  should  feel,  with  the  same  belief  in  your 
mind,  that  your  business  is  not  to  resist  this 
urgency,  bit  to  be  guided  by  Its  impulse. 
Who  knows  but  we  may  bo  the  humble  in- 
strument, and  you  the  undeserved  subjects 
of  some  liigh  and  heaveftly  ordination?  The 
eutting  of  the  ropes  was  the  turning  point 


on  which  the  deliverance  of  Pa\.l's  com- 
pany from  shipwreck  was  suspended.  Who 
knows  but  the  urgency  we  now  ply  you 
with,  telling  upon  you,  and  carrying  your 
purposes  sdong  with  it,  may  be  the  very 
step  in  the  wonderful  progress  of  Goti's 
operations,  on  which  your  conversion  hin- 
ges? We,  therefore,  press  the  Gospel  with 
all  its  duties,  and  all  its  promises,  and  all  its 
privileges  upon  you.  O  listen,  and  resolve, 
and,  manfully  forsaking  all  that  keeps  you 
from  the  Saviour,  we  call  upon  you,  from 
this  moment,  to  give  yourselves  up  unto 
him ;  and  be  assured,  it  is  only  by  acting  in 
obedience  to  such  calls  laid  before  yon  in 
the  Bible,  and  spunded  in  your  ear  from  the 
pulpit,  that  your' election  unto  life  can  ever 
be  made  known  in  this  world,  or  reach  its 
positive  conr  mmation  in  eternity. 

And  now  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  it  is  th  »*we  make  our 
calling  and  our  election  sure.  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  the  elect  to  make  their  election 
surer  in  itself  than  it  really  is;  for  tliis  is  a 
sureness  which  is  not  capable  of  receiving 
any  addition.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
elect  to  make  it  surer  to  God— for  all  futurity 
is  submitted  to  his  all-seeing  eye,  and  his 
absolute  knowledge  stands  in  need  of  no 
confirmation.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  elect  being  ignorant  for  a  time  of  their 
own  election,  and  their  being  made  sure  of 
it  in  the  progress  of  evidence  and  discovery. 
And  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  called  to 
make  their  election  sure  to  themselves,  or 
to  make  themselves  sui^  of  their  election. 
And  how  is  this  to  be  done?  Not  by  read- 
ing it  in  the  book  of  God's  decrees — not  by 
obtaining  from  him  any  direct  information 
about  his  counsels — not  by  conferr.  ng  with 
prophet  or  angel,  gifled  with  the  revelation 
of  hidden  things.  But  the  same  God  wh  i 
elects  some  unto  everlasting  life,  and  keeps 
back  from  them  all  direct  information  about 
it,  tells  them  that  he  who  believeth,  and  he 
who  repenteth,  and  he  who  obeyeth  the 
Gospel,  shall  obtain  everlasting  life.  We 
shall  never  in  this  world  have  an  immediate 
communication  from  him,  whether  we  are 
of  the  elect  or  not— but  let  us  believe— let  us 
repent — let  us  obey  the  Saviour,  and  from 
the  first  moment  of  our  setting  ourselves  to 
these  things  in  good  earnest,  we  may  con- 
ceive the  hope  of  a  place  among  the  heirs 
of  immortality.  In  the  progress  and  success 
of  our  endeavours,  this  hope  may  advance 
and  grow  brighter  within  us.  As  we  grow 
in  the  exercises  of  faith  and  obedience,  the 
light  of  a  cheering  manifestation  is  more 
sensibly  felt,  and  our  hope  ripens  into  as- 
surance. "Hereby  do  we  know  that  we 
know  him,  by  our  keeping  his  command- 
ments," is  an  evidence  which  every  year 
becomes  clearer  and  more  encouraging;  and 
thus,  by  a  well-sustained  perseverance  in 
the  exercises  of  the  Christian  life,  do  wc 
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labour  wrtb  a]i  diligenee  to  make  our  call- 
ing and  election  sure.  We  call  upon  you,  in 
the  language  of  the  Apostle,  to  have  faith, 
and  to  this  fedth  add  virtue,  and  knowledge, 
and  temperance,  and  patience,  and  go&- 
ness,  and  brotherly  kindneaa^  and  ohariiy. 
(t  is  by  the  doing*  of  these  things,  that  you 
are  made  sure  of  your  calling  and  election, 
"  for  if  ye  do  these  things,"  sajrs  Peter,  *'ye 
shall  never  fail,  and  an  entrance  flAiall  be 
ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into  tlie 
everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ." 

If  there  be  any  of  you  who  have  not  fol- 
lowed this  train  of  observation — if  it  still 
remain  one  of  those  things  of  Paul  which 
are  hard  to  be  understood—let  us'  beseeek 
yoit,  at  least,  that  you  wrest  it  not  to  your 
own  destruction,  by  remitting  your  activity, 
and  your  diligence,  and  your  pains-taking 
•n  the  service  of  Christ.  Why,  the  doetrme 
of  election  leaves  our  duty  to  exhort,  and 
•your  duty  to  obey,  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  found  them.  We  are  commissioiied 
•o  lay  before  you  the  free  offer  of  tlie  Qq&- 
pel — to  press  it  on  the  acceptance  of  one 
nnd  all  of  you — to  ft^ure  every  individual 
amongst  you  of  a  hearty  welcome  ifom  ^e 


Lord  God  merciful  and.  gracious— to  cal 
you  to  the  service  of  Christ,  that  great  Mas- 
ter of  the  household  of.  faith — to  urge  i 
upon  you^thal  you  must  renounce  every 
otiiier  master,,  and,  casting  all  3'oiir  id  ok 
and  vanities,  and  iniquities  away  from  yoii, 
to  close  with  the  invitation,  and  te  diligen 
in  all  the  duties  and  performances  of  the 
Gospel  If  you  resist,  or  put  off— if,  blind  tc 
the  goodness  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  you 
suffer  it  not  to  lead  you  to  repentance — ^if 
the  call  of  ^  awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin 
not,"  make  no  practical  impression  on  you 
— if.  the  true  assurance  of  pardon  for  the 
sins  of  the  past,  do  not  fill  your  heart  with 
the  desire  of  sanctificatioU  for  the  future— 
if  the  word  of  Christ  be  not  so  received  by 
you -as  to  lead  to  th^  doing  of  it — then  you 
are  just  leaving  undone  those  things,'  of 
which  we-  say  in  the  words  of  the  text, 
^  Except  these  things  be  done,  ye  cannot  be 
saved"«<Hind  to  all  the  guilt  of  your  past 
disobedience^  you  add  the  aggravation  of 
putting  away  from -you  both  the  offered 
atonement'  and  the  commanded  repentance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  ^^  liow  can  you  escape  if 
you  neglect  so  great  a  salvation?" 
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SERMON  XII. 
On  ihf  Natwre  yf  ike  Sm  agoinit  the  Holy  GhoaL 


bat  the  o»Mh 


**  WbeieTore  I  aay  unto  toii«  AU-  vanoer  of  sin  and  blwpbcwny  thall  be  forgiven  uiMo  men :  bat  \h 
pbemy  againot  the  Holy  Ghoat  ■hall  9ot  be  fprgiTen  unto  men.    And  whosoever  speaketh  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  man,  it  sball  be  forgiven  him:  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  HolV  Ghost,  it  shall  not  b« 
forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  neither  in  the  world  to'eeme/'-^MateAmxii.  91,  38l 


'  Lkt  us  never  suspend  the  practical  in- 
f5uencb  of  what  we  do  know,  by  ld!y  ram- 
ling  ih  a  vain  and  impertineVit  pursuit  <ttler 
what  we  do  not  know.  Thus  much  we 
know  from  the  Bible,  that  Qod  refdses  not 
his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  who  ask  it— that 
every  right  movement  of  principle  whhin 
us  is  from  him — that  when  we  feel  aninv 
pulse  of  conscience,  we  feel  •the*  Spirit  of 
God  knocking  at  the  door  of  our  hearts,  and 
Challenging  from  us  that  attention  and  that 
obedience  which  are  due  to  the  great  Law- 
giver— that  if  we  follow  not  the  impulse, 
we  provoke  and  dissatisfy  him  who  Is  the 
Author  of  il — and  that  thiere  is  such  a<thing 
as  tempting  him  to  abandon  us  idtogether,- 
and  to  surrender  the  friendly  office  of  plying 
us  anv  longer  with  bis  admonitions  and  his 
warnings:  Hence,  an  emphatic  argument 
for  im  medicate  repentance.  By  every  mo- 
ment of  delay,  we  hasten  upon  ourtelves 
the  awful  crisis  of  being  let  alone.  The  con- 
science is  every  day  getting  harder;  and  he 
who  sits  behind,  and  is  the  unseen  Author 
^f  ill  itt  instigations,  is  lifting  every  day  al 


feebler  voice ;  •  and  coming  always  nearer 
amd  nearer t to  that  point  in  the  history  of 
every  determined  sinner,  when,  left  to  his 
own  iniatuation,  he  can  hold  up  a  stubborn 
and  xmyieiding  fpm  to  all  that  instrumen- 
telity  of  advice  and  of  expostulation  which 
isbroiyght'to  bear  upon  him.  The  preachei 
pHes-him  with  kin  weekly  voice,  but  the 
Spirit'  refuses  to«  lend  it  his  constraining 
energy*  and  a^l  that  is  tender,  and  all  that 
is  terrifjring  in  his  Sabbath  argument  play» 
around  his  heart,  without  reaching  it  The 
lodgments  of  Ood  go  abroad  against  him, 
and  as  he  carries  his  friends  or  his  children 
to  tlhe  grave,  a  few  natural  tears  may  beai 
wHness'to' the  tenderness  he  bore  them-— 
but'  that  Spirit  who  gives  to  these  judgmonls 
aU  their  moral  significanoy,  witliholds  from 
him  the  anointing  which  remaineth,  and  the 
man  relapses  as  hefore  into  dl-the  obstinate 
habits,  and  all  the  uncructfied  aflections 
which  he  has  hitherto  indulged  in.  The  dis- 
ease gathers  upon  him,  aiid  gets  a  more 
rooted  inveteracy  than  ever;  and  thus  it  is 
that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
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more,  who,  though  active  and  astir  on  that 
living  scene  of  population  which  ia  around 
Bs,  have  an  iron  hardneas  upon  their  aouk^ 
which  maiuia  them,  in  reference  to  the  thiaga 
of  God,  dark  and  sullen  as  the grave^and 
itist  locks  them  in  all  the  inaensihility  of 
spiritual  death.  Is  there  no  frid  man  of  your 
acquaintance,  who  realizes  this  aad  picture 
of  one  left  to  himaelf  thaf  we  have  now  at- 
tempted so  rapidly  to  set  before  you?  Then 
know,  that  by  every  deed  of  wilM  sin,  that 
by  every  moment  of  wilful  delay  in  the 
great  matter  of  repentaqce^  that  by  every 
stifled  warning  of  conscience,  that  by  every 
deafening  of  its  authoritative  voice  among 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  and  the  riot 
of  lawless  acquaintances,  you  are  just  mov- 
ing yourself  to  the  limits  of  this  helpleaatand 
irrecoverable  condition.  We  have  too  doubt^ 
that  you  may  have  the  intention  of  midcing 
a  violent  step,  and  suddenly  turning  round 
to  the  right  path  ere  you  die.  But  this  you 
will  not  do  but  by  an  act  of  obedience  to 
the  reproaches  of  a  conscience  thaft  is  ever 
getting  harder.  This  you  will  not  do  wiih- 
out  the  constraining  influence  of  that  Spirit^ 
who  is  gradually  dying  awajr  from  yon. 
This  you  will  not  do  but  in  virtue  of  some 
overpowering  persuasion  from  that  monitor 
who  is  now  stirring  within  you, .  but  with 
whom  you  are  now  taking  the  most  effectual 
method  of  drowning  his  voice,  and  disarm-* 
ing  him  of  all  his- authority.  Do  not  you 
perceive,  that  in  these  circumstances,  every 
act  of  delay  is  madness — ^tbat  you  are  getting 
by  every  hour  of  it  into  deeper  water — that 
you  are  consolidating  a  barrier  against  your 
future  return  to  the  paths  of  riffhtebusness, 
which  you  vainly  think  you  will  be  able  to 
surmount  when  the  languor  and  infirmity 
of  old  age  have  got  hold  of  jrou— that  you 
are  strengthening  and  multiplying  around 
you  the  wiles  of  an  entanglement,  which 
all  the  struggiings  of  deathb^  terror  cannot 
Sreak  asunder — that  you  are  insulting  the 
Spirit  of  God  by  this  daily  habit  of  stifling 
and  neglecting  the  other  and  the  other  eall 
that  he  is  sounding  to  your  moral  ear, 
through  the  organ  of  conscience.  And  O 
the  desperate  hazard  and  folly  of  such  a 
calculation!  Think  you,  think  you,'  that 
this  is  the  way  of  gaining  his  (Viendly  pre- 
sence at  that  awful  moment,  when  the 
urgent  sense  of  guilt  and  of  danger  forees 
from  the  sinner  an  imploring  cry  as  he 
stands  on  the  brink  of  eternity?  •    • 

"  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love 
simplicity,  and  the  seorners  delight  in  their 
scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  ?  Turn 
ye  at  my  reproof.  Behold  I  will  pour  out 
my  spirit  unto  you ;  I  will  make  known  my 
words  unto  you.  Because  I  have  called, 
and  ye  refused;  I  have  stretched  out  my 
hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have 
set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  woukl 
none  of  my  reproof:  I  also  will  laugh  at 


your  ca]amity ;  I  will  mock  when  ycnr  &m 
coBieth.  When  your  fear  eometh  as  deso 
latioD,  and  your  destruction  eometh  as  s 
whirlwind  V  when  distress,  and  anguish 
conleth  upon  you:  then  shall  they  call 
upon  Bie^ bul  I  will  not  answer;  they  shaU 
seekme  early,  but  they  shall  not  find  me«" 
•  Vou  see^  then^.  how-  a  man  may  shut 
agamst  hifliseir  all  the  avenues  of  reconci- 
liation. There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
kind  of  sin  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
tempted  to  abandon:  him  to  th^  atate  in 
which  there  can  be  no  forgiveness,  and  no 
return  unto  God.  It  is  by  a  movement  of 
conscience  with  in  him,  that  the  nuinis  made 
senirible  of  sin-— that  he  is  visited  with  the 
desire  of  reformation — that  he  is  given  to 
feel  his.  need  both  of  mercy  to  pardon,  and 
of  gUBoeto  hdp  klm-^in  a  word,  that- he  is 
drawn  unto  the  Saviour,  and  brought  into 
that  intimate  alliance  with  him  by  faith, 
which  brings  down  upon  him  both  accep- 
tance, with  the  Father,  and  aU  the  power  of 
;  a  new  and  a  constraining  impulse,  to  the 
way  of  obedienee.  But  this  movement  ism 
suggestion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  if  il  be 
resisted  by  any  man,  the  Spirit  is  resisted*. 
TbO'  God  who  offers  to  draw  him  unto 
Christ,  is  resisted.  The  man<  refuses  to  be- 
lievCy  because  his  deeds  are  evil;  and  by 
every  day  of  perseverance  in  these  deeds^ 
the  voice  which  tellft  bim  of  their  guilt,  ana 
urges  him  to  abandon  them,  is  resisted; 
and  tbus^  the  ^irit  ceases  to  suggest,  and 
the  Father,  from  whom  the  Spirit  proceed- 
eth^  ceases*  to  draw,  and  the  inward  voice 
ceases  to  remonstrate ;  and  all  this  beeausi 
their  authority  has  been  so  often  put  forth^ 
and  so  often  turned  from.  This  is  the  deadl)' 
ofienco  which,  has  reared  an  impassable  waF 
against  the  return  of  the  obstinately  impeni- 
tent* This  is  the  blasf^emy  to  which  no 
forgiveness  can.  be  granted,  because  in  its 
very  ]iaturs,4he  man- who  has  come  this 
length,  feels  no  movement  of  conscience 
towards  that  ground  on  which  alone  for 
gjveneas  can  beawarded  to  him — and  where 
it  iS'  never  refused  even  to  the  very  worst 
and  most  malignant'  of  human  iniquitiea 
This  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  any  one  age.  It  does  not 
lie  in  any  one  uu^homab^  mystery.  It 
may  be  seen  at  this  day  m  thousands  and 
thousands  more^  who,hy  tliat  most  familial 
and  most  frequency  exemplified  of  all -ha: 
bits,*a. habit  of  resistance  to  a  sense  of  duty 
have  at  length  stifle  it  altogether,  and  dri- 
ven  their  inward  monitoraway  from  them, 
and  have  sunk  jnto  a  profound  moral  lethar- 
gy, and  so  will  never  obtain  forgiveness — 
not  becanse  forgiveness  is  ever  refused  to 
any  who  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel,  but 
because  they  have  made  their  faith  and  tbeit 
repentance  impracticable.  They  choose  no» 
to  repent ;  ana  this  choice  has  been  made 
so  often  and  so  perseveringlyj  that  the  Spirit 
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has  let  them  alone.  They  have  obstinately 
elun^  to  their  love  of  darkness  rather  than 
of  light,  and  the  Spirit  has  at  length  turned 
away  from  them  since  they  will  nave  it  so. 
They  wish  not  to  believe,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil,  and  that  Spirit  has  ceased  to 
strive  with  them,  who  has  so  often  spoken 
to  them  in  vain ;  and  whose  many  remon- 
strances have  never  prevaUed  upon  them  to 
abandon  the  evil  of  their  doings. 

TaSte  all  this  attentively  aiong  with  3rou, 
%nd  the  whole  mysteriousness  of  this  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  done 
away.  Grant  him  the  office  with  which  he 
is  invested  in  the  Word  of  God,  even  the 
office  of  instigating  the  conscience  to  all  its 
reprovals  of  sin,  and  to  all  its  admonitions 
of  repentance — and  then,  if  ever  you  wit- 
ness^ the  case  of  a  man  whose  conscience 
had  fallen  into  a  profound  and  irrecoverable 
sleep,  or,  at  least,  had  lost  to  such  a  degree 
Its  power  of  control  over  him,  that  he  stood 
*out  against  every  engine  which  was  set  up 
to  bring  him  to  the  faith  and  the  repentance 
of  the  New  Testament — behold  in  such  a 
maR  a  sinner  against  conscience  to  such  a 
woful  extent,  that  conscience  had  given  up 
its  direction  of  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
sinner  against  the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  had  let  down  the  office  of 
warning  him  away  from  that  ground  of 
danger  and  of  guilt  on  which  he  stood  so 
.mmovably  posted;  or,  of  urging  him  on- 
ward to  that  sure  road  of  access,  where  if  a 
man  seek  for  pardon,  he  will  never  miss  it, 
and  where,  if  he  cry  for  the  clean  heart  and 
the  right  spirit,  he  will  not  cry  in  vain. 

And  as  there  is  nothing  dark  or  incom- 
prehensible in  the  nature  of  this  sin,  so  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  impair  the  freeness  of  the 
Gospel,  or  the  universality  of  its  calls  and 
of  its  offers,  or  its  power  of  salvation  to  all 
who  will,  or  that  attribute  which  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  it,  that  where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  much  more  abound.  It  is  never  said 
that  pardon  through  that  blood,  which  is 
distinctly  stated  to  cleanse  from  all  sin — it  is 
nowhere  said,  that  this  pardon  is  extended 
to  any  but  to  those  who  believe.  If  you  do 
not  believe,  you  do  not  get  pardon — and  if 
you  will  not  believe,  because  you  love  dark- 
ness rather  than  light-^if  you  will  not  be- 
lieve, because  you  will  not  abandon  those 
evil  deeds  which  the  Spirit  tells  you  through 
the  conscience,  that  you  must  forsake  in 
coming  unto  Christ — if  his  repeated  calls 
have  l^n  so  unheeded  and  so  withstood  by 
you,  that  he  has  at  length  ceased  from  striv- 
ing, then  the  reason  why  your  sin  is  unpar- 
donable, is  just  because  you  have  refused 
the  Gospel  salvation.  The  reason  why  your 
case  is  irrecoverable,  is  just  because  you 
have  refused  the  method  of  recovery  so 
.ong  and  so  often,  that  every  call  of  repen- 
•ance  has  now  come  to  play  upon  ,you  in 
sun.    The  reason  why  you  lie  under  a 


guilt  that  can  meet  with  no  forgiveness,  is 
not  that  one  or  all  of  your  sins  are  of  a,die 
so  deep  and  so  inveterate,  that  the  cleansing 
power  of  the  Saviour's  atonement  cannot 
overmatch  them.  Let  the  invitation  to  the 
fountain  that  is  opened  in  the  house  of  .  u- 
dah,  circulate  among  you  as  freely  as  the 
preacher's  voice ;  for  sure  we  are,  that  there 
does  not  stand,  at  this  moment,  within  the 
reach  of  hearing  us,  any  desperado  in  vice, 
so  sunk  in  the  depths  of  his  dark  and  un- 
natural rebellion,  that  he  is  not  welcome  if 
he  will.  But,  if  ye  will  not  come  that  ye 
may  have  life,  this  is  your  sin. 

This  is  the  barrier  in  the  way  of  your  for- 
giveness. Grant  us  repentance  and  faith, 
and  we  know  not  of  a  single  mysterious 
crime  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  human  de- 
pravity,' that  the  atoning  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour cannot  wash  awav.  But  withhold 
from  us  repentance  and  faith — let  us  see  the 
man  who  stands  unrebuked  out  of  his  wick- 
edness by  all  that  conscience  has  reproached 
him  with — unmoved  out  of  the  hardness  of 
his  unbelief  by  all  that  power  of  tenderness, 
which  should  have  softened  his  unrelenting 
bosom,  when  told  of  the  Saviour  who  had 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  him 
— if  all  this  contempt  and  resistance  of  his 
has  been  so  long  and  so  grievously  persisted 
in,  that  the  Spirit  has  ceased  to  strive — then, 
it  is  not  the  power  of  the  Gospel  that  is  in 
fault,  but  the  obstinacy  of  him  who  has  re- 
jected it  The  sufficiency  of  the  Gyspel  is 
not  detracted  from  by  so  much  as  a  jot  or  a 
tittle.  To  this  very  hour  may  we  proclaim 
it  as  the  savour  of  life  unto  life,  to  the  very 
worst  of  sinners  who  receive  t.  But  if  he 
so  turn  aside  from  its  invitations,  and  the 
habit  be  so  fixed  with  him,  and  conscience 
get  into  a  state  of  such  immovable  dorman- 
cy, that  the  Spirit  gives  him  over,  it  is  not 
that  the  Gospel  does. not  carry  a  remedy 
aJong  with  it  for  one  and  all  of  his  offences, 
but  because  he  refuses  that  Gospel,  that  it 
is  to  him  the  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

A  king  p^iblishes  a  wide  and  unexpected 
amnesty  to  the  people  of  a  rebellious  dis- 
trict in  his  empire,  upon  the  bare  ac:  of 
each  presenting  himseif  within  a  limited 
period,  before  an  authorized  agent,  and  pro- 
fane his  purposes  of  future  loyalty.  Does 
it  at  idl  detract  from  the  clemency  of  this 
deed  of  grace,  that  many  of  the  rebels  fee! 
a  strong  reluctance  to  this  personal  exhibi- 
tion  of  themselves;  and  that  the  reluctance 
strengthens  and  accumulates  upon  them  by 
every  day  of  their  postponement ;  and  that 
even  before  the  season  of  mercy  has  expired, 
it  has  risen  to  such  a  degree  of  aversion  on 
their  part,  as  to  form  a  moral  barrier  in  the 
wav  of  their  prescribed  return,  that  is  alto- 
gether impassable  ?  Will  you  say,  becabse 
there  is  no  forgiveness  to  them,  that  there 
is  any  want  of  amplitude  in  that  charter  of 
forgiveness  which  is  proclaimed  in  the  hear 
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-ng  of  all ;  or,  that  pardon  has  not  been  pro- 
vided for  every  ofTence,  because  some  of- 
fenders are  to  be  found,  with  such  a  decree 
of  perverseness  and  of  obstinacy  in  their 
bosom,  as  constrains  them  to  a  determined 
refusal  of  all  pardon? 

The  blood  of  Christ  deanseth  fVom  all 
tin ;  and  there  is  not  a  human  creature,  who, 
let  him  repent  and  believe,  will  ever  find 
the  crimson  inveteracy  of  his  manifold  of- 
fences to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  its  purify- 
ing and  its  peace-speaking  power.  Aiid 
teU  us  if  it  detract  by  a  single  iota  from  the 
omnipotence  of  this  great  Gospel  remedy, 
that  there  are  many  sinners  in  the  world 
who  refuse  to  lay  hold  of  it.  To  the  hour 
of  death  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  and  of 
any  who  will.  This  is  the  period  in  the 
history  of  each  individual,  at  which  this 
great  act  of  amnesty  expires,  ai\^  to  the  last 
minute  of  his  life,  it  is  competent  for  me 
and  for  every  minister  of  the  Gospel  to  urge 
it  upon  him,  in  all  the  largeness  and  in  all 
the  universality  which  belong  to  it — and  to 
assure  him,  that  there  is  not  a  single  deed 
of  wickedness  with  which  his.  faithful  me- 
mory now  agonizes  him,  not  one  habit  of 
disobedience  that  now  clothes  his  retrospect 
of  the  past  in  the  sad  colouring  of  despair, 
all  the  guilt  of  which,  and  all  the  condemna- 
tion of  which,  the  blood  of  the  offered  Sa- 
viour cannot  do  away.  But,  though  we  may 
jfTer,  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  will  accept. 
Though  we  may  proclaim,  and  urge  ttie 
proclamation  in  his  hearing,  with  every 
tone  of  truth  and  of  tenderness,  that  is  not 
to  say,  that  our  voice  will  enter  with  power, 
or  ,make  its  resistless  way  through  those 
avenues  of  his  heart,  where  he  has  done  so 
much  to  rear  a  defending  barrier,  that  may 
prove  to  be  impenetrable.  Though  there  be 
truth  ill  our  every  announcement,  that  is 
not  to  s'^y,  that  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  will  accompany  it — even  that  Spirit 
who  long  ere  now  may  have  left  to  himself 
the  man,  who,  his  whole  life  long,  has 
grieved  and  resisted  him.  It  is  still  true, 
that  the  pardon  lies  at  his  acceptance :  and 
it  may  be  as  tnie,  that  there  can  be  no  par- 
don to  him  because  he  has  brought  such  an 
inveterate  blindness  upon  his  soul,  that  he 
will  neither  receive  the  truth,  nor  love  it, 
nor  feel  those  genuine  impulses  by  which  it 
softens  the  heart  of  man  to  repentance.  And 
thus  it  1!^,  that  while  the  blood  of  Christ 
cleanselh  the  every  sin  of  every  believer, 
the  sin  atrainst  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be 
forgiven,  ht^cause  with  this  sin,  and  with  its 
consequences  upon  him,  man  wills  not,  and 
repents  not,  and  believes  not. 

And  now  ftir  the  interesting  question, — 
How  am  I  to  know  that  I  have  committed 
this  sin,  that  is  said  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  forgiveness  ?  We  are  sure  that  the  right 
solution  of  this  question,  if  well  understood, 
would  go  to  dissipate  all  that  melancholy 


which  has  been  felt  upon  the  subject,  by 
many  a  bewildered  inquirer.  You  cannot 
take  a  review  of  the  years  that  are  gone,  and 
fetch  up  this  mysterious  sin  to  your  remem- 
brance out  of  the  history  of  the  sins  that 
are  past  There  is  not  one  of  them,  which, 
if  turned  away  from,  in  the  faith  of  that 
pardon  that  is  through  the  blood  of  the 
atonement — ^there  is  not  one  of  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  great  redemption  of  the 
Gospel.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
not  some  awful  and  irrevocable  deed,  around 
which  a  disordered  fancy  has  thrown  its 
superstitious  array,  and  which  beams  in 
deeper  terror  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
from  the  very  obscurity  by  which  it  is  en- 
compassed. Tflere  ought  to  be  no  darkness 
and  no  mystery  about  it.  The  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  such  a  daring  and  obsti- 
nate rebellion  against  the  prerogatives  of 
conscience — that  all  its  calls  to  penitency 
have  been  repelled — and  all  the  urgency  of 
its  admonitions  to  flee  to  the  offered  Saviour; 
has  been  withstood— tand  all  this  obstinacy 
of  resistance  has  been  carried  forward  to 
such  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  unhappy 
man,  tnat  his  conscience  has  ceased  from 
the  exercise  of  its  functions ;  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  laid  down  his  office  of  prompting 
it;. and  the  tenderness  of  a  beseeching  Goq 
may  be  sounded  in  his  ear — but  unaccom- 
panied as  it  is  by  that  power  which  makes 
a  willhig  and  obedient  people,  it  reaches  not 
his  sullen  and  inflexible  heart.  And  in.stead, 
therefore,  of  looking  for  that  sin  among 
those  imaginary  few  who  mourn  and  are  in 
distress,  under  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
its  enormity,  I  look  for  it  to  those  thou- 
sands, who,  trenched  among  the  seculari- 
ties  of  the  world,  or  fully  set  on  the  mad 
career  of  profligacy,  are  posting  their  care- 
less and  infatuated  way — and  suffering  Sab* 
baths  and  opportunities  to  pass  over  them^ 
and  turn  with  contempt  from  the  foolishness 
of  preaching— and  hold  up  the  iron  front  of 
insensibility  against  all  that  is  appalling  in 
the  judgments  of  God — and  cling  to  this 
perishaUe  scene  under  the  most  touching 
experiences  of  its  vanity — and  walk  their 
unfaltering  path  amid  all  the  victims  which 
mortality  has  strewn  around  them — and 
every  year  drink  peeper  into  the  spirit  of 
the  world — ^till  the  moral  disease  rises  to 
such  an  inveteracy,  that  all  the  engines  of 
conversion,  unaided  as  they  are,  by  that 
peculiar  force  and  demonstration  which  is 
from  on  high,  fall  powerless  as  infancy  upon 
them,  and  every  soul  amongst  them,  sunk 
in  torpor  immovable,  will  never,  never  b« 
made  to  know  the  power  and  the  life  of  a 
spiritual  resurrection. 

We  know  nothing  that  goes  farther  to 
nullify  the  Bible,  than  the  habit  of  subject- 
ing the  interpretation  of  its  passages  to  an|r 
other  principle,  than  that  all  its  parts  miMf 
consist  and  be  in  harmony  with  each  other 
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There  has  a  world  of  mischief  teen  done 
by  the  modifications  that  have  been  laid  on 
the  obvious  meaning  of  Scripture  with  the 
purpose  of  rendering  it  more  palatable  to 
our  independent  views  of  what  is  right,  and 
wise,  and  reasonable.  This,  in  feet,  is  de- 
posing the  word  of  God  from  that  primitive 
authority  which  belongs,  to  it,  as  tbe  court 
of  highest  appeal — all  whose  decisions  are 
final  and  i  rreversible.  Grant  us  that  there  is 
no  contradiction  between  what  we  find  ia 
the  book  of  God's  counsel,  and  what  we 
Know  by  the  evidence  of  our  own  experi- 
ence, or  the  overbearing  testimony  of  others 
— and  such  we  hold  to  be  the  ignorance  of 
man  about  the  whole  of  that  spiritual  and 
unseen  world  which  lies  bejpond  the  circle 
of  his  own  observation,  that  we  count  it  not 
merely  his  most  becoming  piety,  but  we 
count  it  also  hi3  soundest  and  most  en- 
lightened philosophy,  to  sit  down  with  the 
docility  of  a  little  chUd  to  all  tliat  is  inti- 
mated and  made  known  to  him  by  a  well* 
attested  revelation.  After  the  deductions  we 
have  just  now  made,  we  know  of  no  other 
principle  on  which  we  should  ever  ofier  to 
modify  a  verse  or  a  clause  of  the  \^ritten 
record ;  but  the  principle  of  that  entire  con- 
sistency which  must  reign  throughout  all 
its  communications.  We  know  of  no  otlier 
cross-examination  which  we  have  a  rifiht  to 
set  up  on  this  witness  to  the  invisible  ^Ings 
of  faith — than  to  try  it  by  itself,  and  to  con- 
demn it,  if  possible,  out  of  its  own  inouth, 
by  confronting  together  its  own  depositions. 
We  arc  only  at  freedom  to  sustain  or  to 
qualify  the  literal  sense  of  one  of  its  an^ 
nounccments,  by  the  literal  and  equally  au" 
thontative  sense  of  some  other  of  its  an- 
nouncements. And  such  *s  our  resp«ct  for 
the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture,  that 
we  Know  of  no  discovery  more  pleasing, 
than  that  by  which  the  apparent  mconsis- 
tency  between  two  places,  is  so  cleared  up, 
that  all  necessity  for  encroaching  upon  the 
Literal  sense  of  either  of  them  is  completely 
done  away — for  it  goes  to  establish  our 
every  impression  of  the  unviolable  sanc- 
tity of  its  various  communications,  and  to 
heighten  our  belief  that  every  semblance  of 
opposition  between  the  particulars  of -the 
divine  testimony,  exists  not  in  the  testimony 
itself,  but  in  the  misapprehension  of  our  own 
dark  and  imperfect  understandings. 

Now,  if  you  look  to  the  31st  verse  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  Matthew,  you  will  perceive, 
that  all  who  think  the  sin  a^ain^t  the  Holy 
Ghi»st  to  lie  in  the  commission  of  some  rare 
uid  monstrous,  but  at  the  same  time  spe^ 
cific  iniquity,  cannot  admit  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse  without  qualifying  it  by  some 
of  the  undeniable  doctrines  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Thay  would  say,  it  is  not  true 
that  all  manner  of  sin  shall  be  forgiven  unto 
men,  with  the  exception  of  this  blasphemy 
againBt  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  they  con- 


ceive to  occur  but  seldom  in  the  history  of 
human  wickedness.  They  would  say,  thai 
there  is  forgii'eness  to  no  sin  whatever  but 
on  the  faith  and  the  repentance  of  him  who 
has  incurred  it — and  we  must,  therefore, 
suppose  this,  and  qualify  the  clause  by  this 
inoispensabie  condition,  and  thus  make  the 
clause  to  tell  u^  how  such  is  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  that  all  the  sin  and  blasphemy 
«hall  be  forgiven  of  those  who  havs  em- 
braced it — save  that  one  sin  against  tho 
Holy  Ghost,  for  the  remission  of  which,  not 
even  their  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
could  avail  them. 

Now,  the  explanation  we  have  given  of 
this,  sin  renders  all  this  work  of  annexing 
terms  and  modifications  to  this  verse  of  the 
Bible  unnecessary,  and  gives,  we  think,  even 
to  its  literal  and  unrestricted  meaning,  a 
most  lucid  consistency  with  all  that  is  lead- 
ing and  thi(f  is  undeniable  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament.  If  the  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  be  just  that  sin,  in  virtue  oi 
which  the  calls  and  offersiof  the  Gospel  are 
oo  r^ected,  as  to  be  finally  and  irreversibly 

J)ut  away  from  us,  then  it  is  true,  it  is  abso- 
utely  and  urireservedly  true,  that  all  other 
manner  of  sin  shall  be  forgiven  but  this  one 
only.  AU  who  so  reject  this  Gospel,  have 
sinned  against  the  •  Holy  Ghost — and  none 
who  accept  this  Gospel  have  incurred  this 
sin,  nor  shall  they  want  the  forgiveness  that 
is  there  provided  for  them.  It  is  quite  in 
vain  to  think,  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  confined  to  that  period  of  the  world 
at  which  our  Saviour  made  his  personal  ap- 
pearance in  it.  The  truth  is,  that  it  is  since 
Christ  withdrew  from  the  world,  that  he 
now  carries  forward  by  the  Spirit,  as  liin 
agent  and  substitute,  the  business  of  press- 
,  ing  liome  upon  men  the  acceptance  of  the 
Grospel,  by  working  with  their  consciences. 
He  employs  the  Spirit  as  his  witness,  since 
he  himself  has  gone  away  from  us ;  and  as 
in  the  business  of  entertaining  the  calls  and 
the  ofiers  of  the  New  Testament,  our  doings 
are  more,  exclusively  with  this  Spirit,  and 
notatall  with  theSaviourhimself  personally, 
we  are  surely  as  much  in  the  way  of  now- 
committing  the  sin  in  question,  as  in  those 
days  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  so 
abundantly  given,  because  Jesus  Christ  wa^ 
QOt  then  glorified.  All  those,  be  assured, 
who  refuse  the  Gospel  now,  do  so  because 
they  refuse  the  testimony  of  this  witness — 
do  80  because  they  stifle  within  them  tbe 
urgency  of  his  rebuke,  when  he  teljs  them 
of  faith  and  of  repentance— do  so  when  he 
offers  to  convince  them  on  principles  that 
would  be  clear  to  themselves,  could  they 
only  be  so  far  arrested  by  the  imperious 
claims  of  God  and  of  etcrnily,  &s  to  attend  to 
them — convince  them  that  they  are  indeed 
on  a  way  of  guilt  and  of  alienation,  which, 
if  not  turned  from,  through  the  revealed 
Mediator,  will  land  them  in  the  condemns 
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uon  of  a  most  righteous  and  tinmitigable 
law.  And  thus,  in  the  day  of  reckoning,  will 
this  verse,  in  its  most  plain  and  obvious 
literal ity,  be  so  accomplished  on  the  hosts 
who  are  assembled  round  the  judgment- 
seat — that  all  who  are  free  from  this  sin 
shall  have  their  every  other  sin  forgiven, 
just  because  they  have  obeyed  the  Gospel 
m  embracing  the  overtures  of  forgiveness — 
and  that  all  who,  on  that  day,  shall  find  no 
escape,  and  no  forgiveness,  have  this  doom 
laid  upon  them,  just  because  each,  without 
exception,  has  incurred  the  sin  to  which  no 
forgiveness  is  awarded,  by  the  very  act  of 
neglecting  the  great  salvation. 

The  sin,  then,  against  the  Holy  GJ^ost,  so 
far  from  conferring  any  rare  distinction  of 
wickedness  on  him  who  is  guilty  of  it,  is,  m 
fact,  the  sin  of  all  who,  living  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  have,  by  their 
rejection  of  it,  made  it  the  "  savour  of  death 
unto  death."  It  is  a  sin  which  can  be 
charged  upon  every  man  who  has  put  the 
overtures  of  forgiveness  away  from  him.  It 
is  a  sin  which  if,  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
amination, you  are  found  to  be  free  fh)m, 
will  argue  your  acceptance  of  the  Gospel, 
in  virtue  of  which  its  forgiveness  is  made 
sure  to  you.  And  it  is  a  sin,  which,  if  found 
on  that  day  to  adhere  to  you,  will  argue 
your  final  refu5ial  of  this  same  Gospel,  in 
virtue  of  which  your  forgiveness  is  impossi- 
ble— because  you  are  out  of  the  onlj'  way 
given  under  heaven  whereby  men  can  be 
saved.  So  that  this  sin,  looked  upon  b^ 
many  as  the  sin  of  one  particular  age,  or,  if 
possible  to  realize  it  in  the  present  day,  as 
only  to  be  met  with  in  a  rew  solitary  in- 
stances of  enormous  and  unexpiable  trans- 
gression, is  the  very  sin  upon  which  may 
be  made  to  turn  the  condemnation  and 
the  ruin  of  the  existing  majority  of  our 
species. 

Before  we  are  done  with  this  subject, 
there  is  one  quei<tion  that  remains  to  be 
disposed  of.  Does  it  appear,  from  the  his- 
torical circumstances  of  the  case,  that  that 
conduct  of  the  Pharisees  which  called  forth 
from  our  Saviour  the  denunciation  of  the 
text,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  account  we 
have  given  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  exemplified  by  the  men  of  the 
present  generation?  In  their  rejecting  of 
Christ,  was  there  a  determined  rebellion  of 
purpose  against  the  light  of  their  own  con- 
science ?  Was  there  a  wilful  and  resolved 
suppression  of  the  force  of  evidence  ?  Was 
there  a  habitual  stifling  within  them  of  the 
movement  and  the  impulse  of  moral  princi- 
ple? Was  there  a  firm  and  deliberate  post- 
ing of  themselves  on  the  ground  of  opposi- 
tion, in  the  whole  of  their  past  resistance  to 
this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  Was  there  an  ob- 
stinate keeping  of  this  ground  1  Was  there 
an  audacious  and  desperate  intent  of  holding 
out  against  all  that  could  be  offered  in  the 
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shape  of  proofs  or  of  remonstrances  on  the 
side  ©f  Christianity  1  Was  there  a  volun- 
tary darkening,  on  their  part,  of  the  light 
of  truth  when  it  began  to  dawn  upon  their 
souls,  and  threatened  to  carry  their  convic- 
tions away  from  them  ?  Was  there  a  habit 
of  fetching  up,  at  all  hazards,  every  argu- 
ment, however  false  an*  however  blas- 
phemous it  may  be,  on  which  they  might 
rest  the  measures  of  a  proud  and  interested 
party,  and  thus  might  give  the  shape  and 
the  colour  of  plausibility  to  that  systematie 
opposition  they  had  entered  on? 

It  strikes  us,  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  Pharisees  in  the  New  Testament,  holds 
them  out  in  the  very  attitude  of  mind  which 
we  have  now  descril)ed  to  you.  And  think 
you  not  that  in  the  work  of  maintaining 
this  attitude  against  the  warfare  of  all  that 
moral  and  miraculous  argument  which  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  never 
smothered  the  instigations  of  conscience, 
and  through  it  rebelled  against  that  Spirit, 
who  conveyed,  by  this  organ  of  the  inner 
man,  the  whispers'  of  his  still  but  impres- 
sive voice?  "Which  of  you  convinceth  me 
of  sin,"  says  the  Saviour,  "  and  if  I  tell  you 
the  truth,  why  do  you  not  believe  me  ?"  Did 
conscience  never  tell  them  how  impossible 
it  was  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  lie  7 
Did  not  the  words  of  him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake,  bear  upon  them  the  im- 
press of  truth  as  well  as  of  dignity  ?  Is 
there  not  such  a  thing  as  the  suspicious  a»- 
pect  of  an  impostor,  and  is  there  not  also  , 
duch  a  thing  as  the  open,  the  declared,  the 
ingenuous,  and  altogether  overbearing  as- 
j)ect  of  integrity— and  is  it  not  conceivable, 
how,  in  this  way,  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
might  have  carried  such  a  moral  evidence 
along  with  them,  as  to  stamp  an  unques- 
tionable character  on  all  his  attestations? 
Now,  was  there  no  resisting  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  act  of  shutting  the  eye  of  the 
judgment  against  the  whole  weight  and  au- 
thority of  this  character  ?  In  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  men  of  that  day  were 
honoured  with  the  singular  privilege  of  be- 
holding God  manifest  in  the  fiesh— of  seeing 
all  the  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  substan- 
tiated, without  one  taint  of  imperfection,  on 
the  life  and  character  of  one  who  wore  the 
form  of  the  species— of  witnessing,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  a  sensible  exhi- 
bition of  the  Godhead— of  hearing  the  truth 
of  God  fall  in  human  utterance  upon  their 
ears,  with  a  tone  of  inimitable  candour — of 
seeing  the  earnest  longing  of  God  ailer  the 
creatures  he  had  formed,  stamped  in  living 
and  undeniable  traces  upon  a  human  coun- 
tenance— of  beholding  the  tf^nderness  ol 
God  expressed  in  human  tears,  by  him  who 
wept  over  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of 
mankind — and  all  the  goodness  of  Deity 
distinctly  announcing  itself  in  the  mild  and 
impressive  sympathies  of  a  human  voice 
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Think  you  not  that  there  was  no  struggling 
with  their  own  consciences,  and  no  wilful 
blinding  of  their  own  hearts,  on  the  part  of 
those  by  whom  such  an  exhibition  was  re- 
sisted ?  Surely,  surely,  the  Spirit  of  God 
did  much  to  subdue  their  acquieecence  in 
the  alone  way  of  salvation — when  all  his 
fruits  and  all  his  accomplishments  were 
gathered  upon  the  person  of  the  Redeemer 
mto  one  visible  assemblage — when  the 
whole  force  of  this  moral  ascendency  was 
made  so  nearly  and  so  repeatedly  to  bear 
upon  them — ^when  tnith,  with  all  its  plead- 
ing energy,  assailed  them — and  gentleness 
tried  to  wm  them  over  to  the  cause  of  their 
own  eternity — ^and  the  soft  eye  of  compas- 
sion beamed  upon  them — and  the  unwearied 
forbearance,  which  no  weight  of  personal 
injustice  could  overcome,  told  them  how, 
for  their  sakes,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  ready 
to  do  all  and  to  suffer  all — and  paticneej  even 
unto  martyrdom,  left  a  meek,  but  a  Ana  testi- 
mony behind  it.  O  !  think  you  not,  that  in 
the  perverse  representations,  and  the  spite- 
ful malignity,  and  the  sullen  immoveable 
hardness,  by  which  all  this  was  withstood 
and  overborne,  there  was  such  an  outrage 
upon  the  authority  of  conscience,  and  such 
a  dark  and  determined  principle  of  rebellion 
against  him  who  prompts  it  with  all  its  in- 
stigations, as  by  provoking  him  to  cast  them 
off  from  all  his  further  communications, 
might  raise  an  eternal  barrier  against  that 
faith,  and  that  repentance,  and  that  obedi- 
.  ence  to  the  (rospel  of  Christ,  through  which 
alone  forgiveness  is  extended  to  a  guilty 
world. 

To  aggravate  still  further  this  resistance 
to  the  moral  claims  of  the  Saviour,  on  the 
part  of  his  inflexible  enemies,  let  us  see  how 
these  very  claims  told  on  the  consciences 
of  other  mon.  The  officers  whom  they  sent 
to  apprehend  him,  when  they  went,  faltered 
from  the  purpose,  at  what  they  saw  and 
heard — and  when  they  returned  with  their 
errand  unfulfilled,  and  the  answer  in  their 
mouth,  that  "  surely  never  man  spake  like 
this  man,"  they  found  the  masters  they  had 
to  deal  with  were  made  of  sterner  mate- 
rials— men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
falter— men  who  reproached  them  for  their 
moral  sensibility — and  who  had  sternly 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  and  in  defiance  to 
all  principle,  to  rid  themselves  of  this  dan- 
gerous pretender.  Again,  when  they  insti- 
gated Pilate  to  a  capital  sentence  against 
him,  the  Roman  governor  was  shaken  by 
all  that  he  observed  of  this  innocent  victim 
—but  look  all  the  while  at  the  unrelenting 
constancy  with  which  they  kept  by  iheir 
purpose ;  and  in  the  barbarous  prosecution 
of  it  schooled  the  governor  out  of  his  diffi- 
euities ;  and  raised  the  phrenzy  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  surrounded  the  best  and  kindest 
of  the  species  with  the  scowl  of  a  brutal 
and  n'viling  multitude.    And,  lastly,  when 


he  had  sealed  his  testimony  by  his  blood 
mark  how  the  man  who  presided  over  the 
^ecution,  was  overpowered  into  the  ao* 
knowledgment,  that ''  Surely  this  was  the 
Son  of  Clod;"  and  how  they,  unsoftened 
and  unsubdued,  stood  fast  to  their  object— 
and  got  his  body  to  be  watched,  and  a  story 
to  be  devised,  and  a  falsehood  of  delibenite 
manufacture  to  be  thrown  afloat,  with  which 
they  might  stem  the  growing  faith  of  our 
Saviour's  resurrection.  Now,  in  this  differ- 
ence between  the  resolved  and  inflexible 
hatred  of  the  Jewish  persecutors  of  Christ, 
and  the  relentings  of  other  men,  do  you  see 
no  suppression  of  the  voice  of  conscience-^ 
no  resiaLance  to  that  light  of  principle  which 
sends  forth  an  occasional  gleam  over  the 
path  of  the  determinedly  reprobate,  do  you 
see  no  one  of  those  ingredients  which  give 
fo  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  all  the 
maliffnaney  that  belongs  to  it — or,  rather,  in 
this  hard  and  unmovable  hostility  against 
one  whose  challenge  to  convince  him  of 
sin,  they  dared  not  to  entertain ,  against 
one,  of  whom  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
that  he  was  the  mildest,  and  the  sincerest^ 
and  tiie  most  unoffending,  and  the  most  un- 
wearied in  well-doing  of  all  the  characters 
that  had  met  their  observation,  do  you  not 
perceive  how  it  was  in  the  cause  of  their 
own  oilended  pride,  and  their  own  threat- 
ened interest,  that  they  made  their  sys- 
tematic resistance  to  every  moral  argument, 
and  hurried  away  their  minds  from  every 
painful  remonstrance — and  that,  too,  in  the 
very  style  in  which  the  obstinately  impeni- 
tent of  the  day  do,  in  resistance  to  every 
demonstration  of  guilt,  and  to  every  warn- 
ing of  danger,  walk  in  the  counsel  of  theii 
own  hearts,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own 
eyes. 

It  is  very  true,  that  it  was  upon  an  out- 
ward act  of  speaking,  on  the  part  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  our  Saviour  uttered  this  re- 
markable denunciation.  But  remember 
what  he  says  himself  upon  this  subject--^ 
how  the  things  which  come  out  of  a  man 
are  evil,  because  they  are  the  products  of  a 
heart  which  is  evil.  Remember  what  is 
said  a  few  verses  before — ^how  our  Saviour, 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  Pharisees ;  and  it  is  upon 
his  knowledge  of  their  thoughts,  that  he 
ascribed  such  a  malignity,  and  laid  such  a 
weight  of  condemnation  on  tne  words 
which  conveyei  them.  Remember  what 
is  said  a  few  verses  after,  where  the  fniit 
is  represented  as  bad,  just  because  the  tree 
is  bad — where  the  words  have  their  whole 
character  of  evil  imparted  to  them,  just  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
that  the  mouth  speaketh,  and  out  of  the  evil 
humours  of  the  heart,  that  the  man  bring 
eth  forth  evil  things.  And  surely,  when, 
after  our  Saviour  had  uttered  such  a  pecu- 
liar sentence  of  eonclemnation  9n  the  ain 
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against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  expressly  con- 
nects the  words  of  the  mouth,  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  heart,  ere  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  by  our  words  we  sha^  be  justified)  and 
by  our  words  we  ^all  be  condeoined-^we 
ought  no  longer  to  do  what  we  fure  sure  is 
done  by  many  in  their  obscure,  ioiaginar 
Mons  upon  this  subject,  we  ought  not  to 
liken  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the 
spell  of  some  magical,  incantation,  deriving 
the  whole  of  that  deadly  taint  which  b^ 
longs  to  it,  from  some  Infernal  charm 
with  which  the  utterance  of  mere  l^mguftge 
is  darkly  and  unaccountably  impregnated. 
But  knowing  that  every  oenunciation  of 
our  great  Spiritual  Teacher,  had  some  clear 
and  unchangeable  principle  of  morality 
to  rest  upon — and  perceiving^  as  we  do, 
that  on  this  very  occasion  he  refers  us  to 
the  disposition  of  the  heart,  as  thi^  which 
gives  to  the  utterance  of  the  tongue  all  its 
malignity,  let  us,  when  reading  of  this  des- 
parate  guilt  of  the  Pharisees,  look  to  the 
spirit  and  moral  temper  of  the  Pharisees, 
and  if  possible,  gather  a  something  that 
may  carry  to  our  own  bosoms  a  sdutary 
and  convincing  application. 

And  a  single  glance  at  the  circumstances 
may  be  enough  to  satisfy  us,  that  never,  in 
any  one  recorded  passage  of  their  history, 
did  they  evince  the  bent  of  so  inflexible  a 
determination  against  the  authority  of  con- 
science— never  such  a  wilful  darl^ing  of 
their-  own  hearts  against  the  light  and  the 
power  of  evidence,  as  in  the  passage  that  is 
now  before  us.  The  whole  weight  of  that 
moral  argument  on  which  we  have  already 
expatiat^,  was  reinforced  by  a  miracle  so 
striking  and  so  palpable  in  its  effects,  that 
all  the  people  were  thrown  into  amazement. 
But  what  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  the 
miracle  was,  that  it  was  just  such  a  miracle 
as  the  Pharisees  themselves  had  been  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  with  veneration,  and^ 
had  viewed  as  an  example  of  successful 
hostility  against  the  empire  of  darkness. 
They  had  faith  in  these  possessions.  They 
counted  every  one  of  them  to  be  the. work 
of  Beelzebub,  and  the  casting  out  of  any  of 
them  as  a  direct  triumph  of  warfare  against 
the  prince  of  the  devils.  They  themselves, 
it  would  appear,  laid  claim  to  the  power 
of  dispossessing  these  demons,  and  we  have 
DO  doubt  that  the  imagination  of  such  a 
power  residing  with  them  and  their  chil- 
dren, or  prosel3rtes,  would  help  to  give 
them  that  prophetical  sanctity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  common  people,  which  they  so  much 
aspired  after. 

But  when  the  very  thing  on  which  they 
tried  to  strengthen  their  own  claims  to  au- 
thority, was  done  by  that  man,  the  progress 
of  whose  authority,  among  his  countrymen, 
they  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  ar- 
rest ;  they  went  round  the  whole  compass 
of  their  principles,  and  quashed  the  voice 


of  every  one  of  them,  rather  than  own  till 
haiid  of  God,  or  submit  to  the  demonstra* 
tion  of  his  power  in  the  miracle  before 
them.  It  was  indeed  a  desperate  fetch  that 
they  made  for  an  argument,  when  the  very 
work  in  rwhich  tliey  gloried,  and  on  which 
ti^y  founded  the  credit  of  tneir  own  order, 
was  so.  maligned  and  misrepresented  by 
them.  I  They  had  ever  been  in  the  habit  of 
ascribing  the  possessions  of  that  age  to  the 
power  of  Beelzebub — and  now  to  ^ive  a  co- 
four  to  their  hatred  to  Jesus  and  his  claims, 
they  suppose  the  house  of  Beelzebub  to 
be  divided^against  itself,  and  they  ascribe 
to  his  power  a  miracle,  the  doing  of  which 
went  to  dispossess  him  of  a  part  of  his  em- 
pire. They  pretended  that  their  sons 'or 
their  prosdytes  had  the  power  of  casting 
out  those  possessions,  and  never  failed  to 
ascribe,  this  power  to  the  ^irit  and  the 
countenance  of  God — but  now  they  turned 
round  upon  the  matter,  and  by  rearing  the 
argument  against  the  Saviour  in  the  direct 
face  of  their  own  principle,  did  they  prove 
how  firmly  they  were  resolved  to  lay  hold 
of  any  thing,  rather  than  admit  the  claims 
of  one  who  was  so  offensive  to  them.  Thus 
did  they  give,  perhaps  at  this  moment,  a 
more  conspicuous  evidence  than  they  had 
ever  done  before,  how  every  proof  and 
every  remonstrance  would  all  be  wasted 
upon  them.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  gone 
his  uttermost  length  with  them,  and  on 
abandoning  Ihem  for  ever,  he  left  behind 
him  their  blood  upon  their  own  head,  and 
the  misery  of  an  irrecoverable  condition, 
that  was  of  their  own  bringing  on.  He  had 
long  borne  with  them — and  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  day  of  reckoning,  when  all  myste- 
ries are  cleared  up,  how  great  the  patience, 
and  the  kindness,  and  the  unwearied  per- 
severance were  which  they  had  resisted. 
For  though  the  spirit  strives  long,  he  does 
not  strive  always;  and  they  brought  on 
this  crisis  In  their  history,  just  by  the  very 
steps  in  which  every  impenitent  man  brings 
it  on  in  the  present  day,  by  a  wilful  resist- 
ance to  the  light  of  their  own  understand- 
ing ;  by  a  resolute  suppression  of  the  voice 
of  their  own  conscience. 

But  we  must  bring  all  these  explanations 
to  a  close.  The  distinction  between  speak- 
ing against  the  Son  of  man,  and  speaking 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  may  he  illustrate!' 
by  what  he  says  of  the  difference  between 
bearing  witness  of  himself,  and  anothei 
bearing  witness  of  him.  If  he  had  had  no 
other  testimony  than  his  own  to  offer,*  they 
had  not  had  sin.  If  he  had  not  done  the 
works  before  them  which  none  other  man 
did,  and  which  no  mere  son  of  man  could 
do,  they  had  not  had  sin.  If  he  had  no- 
thing to  show  on  which  to  sustain  the  cha- 
racter that  signalized  him  above  the  mere 
children  of  men,  their  resistance  could  have 
been  forgive"  ;  but  he  had  shown  the  most* 
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abundant  evidence  on  this  point — he  had 
J^st  performed  a  deed  which  their  every 
habit,  and  their  every  conception,  led  them  to 
ascribe  to  the  Spirit  and  the  power  of  God, 
and  he  had  brought  forward  what  to  their 
own  judgments  was  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit,  and  they  resisted  it.  It  was  no 
longer  now  an  opposition  to  man,  and  a  rail- 
ing of  man,  and  a  contemptuous  negligence 
of  man :  all  this  is  sinful ;  but  it  was  not 
that  which  blocked  up  the  way  against  the 
remission  of  sin ;  it  was  when  they  reviled 
him  who  offered  to  lead  them  on  in  that 
way,  that  they  were  ever  strengthening  the 
barrier  which  lay  across  the  patn  of  accept- 
dnpe.  While  the  last  and  most  conclusive 
proof  that  would  be  given  of  Jesus  having 
indeed  the  seal  and  the  commission  of  the 
Spirit  upon  him,  was  not  yet  tried  and 
found  ineffectual;  all  their  opposition  to 
him  still  partook  of  opposition  to  one  of 
.  whom  the  most  decisive  evidence  that  he 
was  any  thing  more  than  the  Son  of  man, 


was  still  in  reserve.  It  still  partook  of  op- 
position to  a  fellow-man.  But  when  that 
decisive  evidence  was  at  length  offered,  and 
the  Spirit  interposed  with  his  last  and 
greatest  attempt  to  vindicate  his  own  seal, 
and  to  authenticate  his  own  commission  on 
the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  then  that 
which  was  before  the  speaking  evil  of  the 
Son  of  man  become  the  speallng  evi.  of 
the  Son  of  Grod ;  and  that,  aggravated  to 
the  uttermost  length  that  it  now  would  be 
permitted  to  go.  And  the  Pharisees,  by 
smothering  the  light  of  all  that  evidence 
^hich  the  Holy  Spirit  had  brought  forward, 
both  in  the  miracles  that  were  done,  and  in 
the  graces  of  that  sinless  example  which 
was  set  so  impressively  before  them,  had 
by  that  time  raised  in  their  hearts  such 
an  entrenchment  of  prejudice  against  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  discouraged  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  any  farther  attempt  to  scale 
and  to  surmount  it,  that  all  recovery  was 
hopeless,  and  all  forgiveness  was  impossible. 


SERMON  XIII. 
On  the  Advantages  of  Chriitian  Knowledge  to  the  Lower  Orders  of  Society* 

Better  is  a  poor  and  a  iriae  child  than  an  old  and  foolish  king,  who  will  no  more  be  admonidied 

J^cdenaaiea  iv.  18. 


There  js  no  one  topic  on  which  the  Bi- 
ble, throughout  the  variety  of  its  separate 
compositions,  maintains  a  more  lucid  and 
entire  consistency  of  sentiment,  than  the 
superiority  of  moral  over  all  physical  and 
all  external  distinctions.  This  lesson  is 
frequently  urged  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
as  frequently  reiterated  in  the  New.  There 
is  a  predominance  given  in  both  to  worth, 
and  to  wisdom,  and  to  principle,  which 
leads  us  to  understand,  that  within  the 
compass  of  human  attainment,  there  is  an 
object  placed  before  us  of  a  higher  and  more 
estimable  character  than  all  the  objects  of 
a  common-place  ambition — that  wherever 
there  is  mind,  there  stands  associated  with 
it  a  nobler  and  more  abiding  interest  than 
all  the  aggrandizements  which  wealth  or 
rank  can  bestow — that  within  the  limits  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  department  of 
our  nature,  there  is  a  commodity  which 
money  cannot  purchase,  and  po&sesses  a 
more  sterling  excellence  than  all  which 
money  can  command.  This  preference  of 
man  viewed  in  his  essential  attributes,  to 
man  viewed  according  to  the  variable  ac- 
cessories by  which  he  is  surrounded — this 
preference  of  the  subject  to  al  its  outward 
and  contingent  modifications — ^this  prefer- 
ence of  man  viewed  as  the  possessor  of  a 


heart,  and  of  a  spirit,  and  of  capacities  for 
truth  and  for  righteousness,  to  man  signal- 
ized by  prosperity,  and  clothed  in  the  pomp 
and  in  the  circumstance  of  its  visible  glories 
— this  is  quite  akin  with  the  superiority 
which  the  bible  every  where  ascribes  to  the 
soul  over  the  body,  and  tt>  eternity  over 
time,  and  to  the  Supreme  Author  of  Being 
over  all  that  is  subordinate  and  created.  It 
marks  a  discernment,  unclouded  by  all  those 
associations  which  are  so  current  and  have 
so  fatal  an  ascendency  in  our  world — ^the 
wisdom  of  a  purer  and -more  ethereal  re- 
gion than  the  one  we  occupy — the  unpol- 
luted clearness  of  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place,  which  announces  its  own  coming 
to  be  from  above,  and  gives  every  spiritual 
reader  of  the  Bible  to  perceive  the  beaming 
of  a  powerful  and  presiding  intelligence 
in  all  its  pages. 

One  very  animating  inference  to  be  draw  i 
from  our  text,  is,  how  much  may  be  made 
of  humanity.  Did  a  king  come  to  take  up 
his  residence  among  you— did  he  shed  a 
grandeur  over  your  city  by  the  presence  of 
his  court,  and  give  the  impulse  of  his  ex- 
penditure to  the  trade  of  its  population — it 
were  not  easy  to  rate  the  value  and  the 
magnitude  which  such  an  event  would  have 
on  the  estimation  of  a  common  understand 
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ingj  or  the  degree  of  personal  importance 
which  would  attach  to  him,  who  stood  a 
loi^  object  in  the  eye  of  admiring  towns- 
men. And  yet  it  is  possible,  out  of  the  raw 
and  ragged  materials  of  the  obscurest  lane, 
to  rear  an  individual  of  more  inherent 
worth,  than  him  who  thus  draws  the  gaze 
df  the  world  upon  his  person.  By  the  act 
>f  training  in  wisdom's  ways  the  most  tat- 
tered and  neglected  boy  who  runs  upon  our 
pavements,  do  wo  present  the  community 
with  that  which,  i\\  wisdom's  estimation,'  is 
^f  greater*  price  than  this  gorgeous  inhabi- 
tant of  a  palace.  And  when  one  thinks 
how  such  a  process  may  be  multiplied 
imong  the  crowded  families  that  are  around 
tis — when  one  thinlcs  of  the.  extent  and  the 
density  of  that  mine  of  moral  wealth,  which 
retires,  and  deepens,  and  accumulates,  be- 
hind each  front  of  the  street  along  which 
we  are  passing — when  one  tries  to  compute 
the  quantity  of  spirit  that  is  imbedded  ui 
.he  depth  and  the  frequency  of  these  hu- 
man Imbitations,  and  reflects  of  this  native 
ore,  that  more  than  the  worth  of  a  monarch 
may  be  stamped,  by  instruction,  on  each 
separate  portion  of  it— a  field  is  thus  opened 
for  the  patriotism  of  those  who  want  to  give 
an  augmented  value  to  the  produce  of  our 
land^  which  throws  into  insignificance  all 
the  enterprises  of  vulgar  speculation.  Com- 
merce may  flourish,  or  may  fail — and  amid 
the  ruin  of  her  many  fluctuations,  may  ele- 
vate a  few  of  the  more  fortunate  of  her  sons 
to  the  affluence  of  princes.  Thy  merchants 
may  be  princes,  and  thy  traffickers  be  the 
honouidble  of  the  earth. 

But  if  there  be  truth  in  our  text,  there 
may,  on  the  very  basis  of  human  society, 
and  by  a  silent  process  of  education,  mate- 
rials be  formed,  which  far  outweigh  in  cost 
and  true  dignity,  all  the  blazing  pinnacles 
that  glitter  upon  its  summit — and  it  is,  in- 
deed, a  cheering  thought  to  the  heart  of  a 
philanthropist,  that  near  him  lies  a  territory 
so  ample,  on  which  he  may  expatiate — 
where  for  all  his  pains,  and  all  his  sacriflces, 
he  is  sure  of  a  rei>ayment  more  substantial, 
than  was  ever  wnfled  by  richly  laden  flo- 
tilla to  our  shores — where  the  return  comes 
fo  him,  not  in  that  which  superflcially  decks 
the  man,  but  in  a  solid  increment  of  value 
fixed  and  perpetuated  on  the  man  himself— 
where  additions  to  the  worth  of  the  soul 
form  the  proceeds  of  his  productive  opera- 
tion— and  where,  when  he  reckons  up  the 
profits  of  his  enterprise,  he  finds  them  to 
consist  of  that,  which,  on  the  highest  of  all 
authorities,  he  is  assured  to  be  more  than 
meat,  of  that  which  is  greatly  more  than 
raiment 

Even  without  looking  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  our  present  world,  the  virtue  of  hum- 
ble life  will  bear  to  be  advantageously  con- 
unsted  ivith  all  the  pride  and  glory  of  an 
3ievated  condition.    The  man  who,  though 


among  the  poorest  of  them  all,  has  a  wl9 
dom  and  a  weight  of  character,  wliich 
makes  him  the  oracle  of  his  neighbourhood 
— the  man,  who,  vested  with  no  other  au- 
thority than  the  meek  authority  of  worth, 
carries  in  his  presence  a  power  to  shame 
and  to  overawe  the  profligacy  that  is  around 
him — ^he   venerable    father,   from    whose 
lowly  tenement  the  voice  of  psalms  is  heard 
to  ascend  with  the  oflfering  up  of  every 
evening  sacrifice — the  Christian  sage,  who, 
exercised  among  life's  severest  hardships, 
looks  calmly  onward  to  heaven,  and  trains 
the  footsteps  of  his  children  in  the  way  that 
leads  to  it — the   eldest  of  a  well-ordered 
family,  U^ring  their  duteous  and  honoura- 
ble part  in  the  contest  with  its  difficulties 
and  its  trials — all  these  offer  to  our  notice 
8i|ch  elements  of  moral  respectability,  as  do 
exist  among  the  lowest  ord<*rs  of  human 
society,  and  elements,  too,  which  admit  of 
being  multiplied  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  present  calculation.    And .  while  we 
hold  nothing  to  be  more  unscriptural  than 
the  spirit  of  a  factious  discontent  with  the 
rulers  of  our  land — while  we  feel  nothing 
to  be  more  untasteful  than  the  insolence  of 
a  vulgar  disdain  towards  men  of  rank,  or 
men  of  opulence — yet  should  the  kiiicr  upon 
the  throne  be  taught  to  understand,  that 
there  is  a  dignity  of  an  intrinsically  higher 
order  than  the  dignity  of  birth  or  power — 
a  dignity  which  may  be  seen  to  sit  with 
gracefulness  on  the  meanest  of  his  subjects 
— and  which  draws  from  the  heart  of  the 
beholder  a  truer  and  pro  founder  reverence. 
So  that,  were  it  for  nothing  more  than  to 
bless  and  adorn  our  present  stale,  there  can- 
not be  an  attempt  of  greater  promise,  tlian 
that  of  extending  education   among  the 
throng  of  our  peasantry ;  there  cannot  be 
a  likdier  way.of  filling  the  country  with 
beauteous  and  exalted  spectacles — there  can- 
not be  a  readier,  method  of  pouring  a  glory 
over  the  face  of  our  land,  than  that  of  spread- 
ing; the  wisdom  of  life,  and  the  wisdom  of 
principle,  throughout  the  people  who  live 
in  it — a  glory  differing  in  kino,  but  greatly 
higher  in  degree,  than  the  glories  of  com- 
mon prosperity.    It  is  well  that  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  is  now  looked  to  by 
politicians  without  alarm — that  the  igno- 
rance of  the  poor  is  no  longer  regard ea  nm 
more  essential  to  the  devotion  of  their  pa- 
triotism, than  it  is  to  the  devotion  of  their 
piety — that  they  have,  at  length,  found  that 
the  best  way  oi  disarming  the  lower  orders 
of  all  that  is  threatening  and  tumultuous, 
is  not  to  enthral,  but  to  enlighten  them;  * 
that  the  progress  of  truth  among  them,  in 
stead  of  being    vi'^wed    with   dismay,   la 
viewed  with  high  anticipation— and  an  im« 
pression  greatly  more  just,  and  greatly  more 
generous,  is  now  beginning  to  prevail,  that 
the  strongest  rampart  which  can  possibl> 
be  throtir  abound  the  cause  of  public  tran 
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Quillity,  consists  of  a  people  raised  by  in- 
rormation,  and  graced  by  all  moral  and  all 
Christian  accomplishments. 

For  our  own  part,  we  trust,  that  the 
mighty  interval  or  separation  between  the 
higher  and  lower  orders  of  our  community, 
will,  at  length,  be  broken  down,  not  by  any 
inroad  of  popular  violence;  not  by  the 
fierce  and  devouring  sweep  of  any  revolu-' 
tionary  tempest ;  not  even  by  any  new  ad- 
justment, either  of  the  limits  of  power,  or 
the  limits  of  property ;  not,  in  short,  as  the 
result  of  any  battle,  fought  either  on  the 
arena  of  war,  or  on  the  arena  of  politics ; 
but  as  the  fruit  of  that  gradud  equalization 
in  mind  and  in  manners,  to  which  even 
now  a  sensible  approach  is  already  making 
on  the  part  of  our  artisans  and  onr  labour- 
ers. TThey  are  drawing  towards  an  equality, 
and  on  that  field,  too,  in  which  equality  is 
greatly  most  honourable.  And  we  fondly 
hope,  that  the  time  is  coming,  when,  in 
frank  and  frequent  intercourse,  we  shall 
behold  the  ready  exchange  of  confidence 
on  the  one  side,  and  affbctlon  on  the  other 
— when  the  rich  and  the  poor  shall  love 
each  other  more,  just  because  they  know 
each  other  more — when  each  party  shall 
recoornise  the  other  to  be  va^ly  worthier 
of  regard  and  of  reverence  than  is  now  ap- 
prehended—when united  by  the  sympathies 
of  a  common  hope,  and  a  common  nature, 
and  on  a  perfect  level  with  all  that  is  essen- 
tial and  characteristic  of  humanity,  they 
shall,  at  length,  learn  to  live  in  lOve  and 
peaceful ness  together,  as  the  expectants  of 
one  common  heaven— as  the  members  of 
one  common  and  rejoicing  family. 

But,  to  attain  a  just  estimate  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  poor  man  who  has  wisdom, 
over  the  rich  man  who  has  it  not,  we  must 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  eternity — we 
must  look  to  wisdom  in  its  true  essence,  as 
consisting  of  religion,  as  having  the  fear  of 
God  for  its  beginning,  and  the  rule  of  God 
for  its  way,  and  the  favour  of  God  for  its 
full  and  satisfying  termination— we  must 
compute  how  speedily  it  is,  that,  on  the 
wings  of  time,  the  season  of  every  paltry 
distinction  between  them  must,  at  length, 
pass  away  ;  how  soon  death  will  'strip  the 
i>ne  of  his  rags,  and  the  other  of  his  pa- 
geantry, and  send  them,  in  utter  nakedness,' 
to  the  dust ;  how  soon  judgment  will  sum- 
mon them  from  their  graves,  and  place 
them  in  outward  equality  before  the  great 
disposer  of  their  future  lot,  and  their  future 
)Iace,  through  ages  which  never  end ;  how, 
m  that  situation,  the  accidental  distinctions 
of  life  will  be  rendered  void,  and  personal  dis- 
tinctions will  be  ail  that  shall  avail  them ;  how, 
when  examined  by  the  secrets  of  the  Inner 
man,  and  the  deeds  done  in  their  body,  the 
treasure  of  heaven  shall  be  adjudged  only 
to  him  whose  heart  was  set  upon  it  in  this 
world ;  and  how  tremendously  the  account 


between  them  will  be  turned,  when  it  shal 
be  found  of  the  one,  that  he  must  perish 
for  lack  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  other,  thai 
he  has  the  wisdom  which  is  unto  salvation. 
And  here  it  is  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  to  be  wise  as  a  Cliristian  m  wise,  it  ii 
not  essential  to  have  that  higher  scholar- 
ship which  wchlth  alone  can  purchase — that 
such  is  the  pectiliar  adaptation  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  poor,  that  it  may  be  feh  in  the 
full  force  of  its  most  powerful  evidence,  by 
the  simplest  of  its  hearers — that  to  be  con 
▼inced  of  its  truth,  all  which  appears  neces* 
sary  is,  to  have  a  perception  of  sin  throagfa 
the  medium  of  the  conscience,  and  a  per 
ception  of  the  suitableness  of  the  offered 
Saviour  through  the  medium  of  a  revela- 
tion, plain  in  its  terms,  and  obviously  sin- 
cere and  affectionate  in  its  calls.    Philoso- 
phy does  not  melt  the  conscience.  Philoso- 
phy does  not  make  luminous  that  which  in 
Itself  is  plain.    Philosophy  does  not  bring 
home,  with  greater  impression  upon  the 
heart,  the  symptoms  of  honesty  and  good 
will,  which  abonnd  in  the  New  Testament 
Pn^er  may  do  it.    Moral  earnestness  may 
do  it    The  Spirit,  given  to  those  who  aw 
him,  hiay  shine  with  the  light  of  his  demon- 
stration, on  the  docility  of  those  little  chil- 
dren, who  are  seeking,  with  their  whole 
hearts,  the  way  of  peace,  and  long  to  have 
their  feet  established  on  the  paths  of  righ- 
teousness.   There  is  a  learning,  the  sole 
fruit  of  which  is  a  laborious  deviation  from 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.    And  there  is  a 
teaming  which  reaches  no  farther  than  to 
the  words  in  which  that  truth  is  announced, 
and  yet  reaches  far  enough  to  have  that 
truth  brought  home  with  power  upon  the 
understanding — a  learning,  the  sole  achieve- 
ment of  which  is,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  vet 
by  which '  the  scholar  is  conducted  to  that 
hidden  wisdom,  which  is  his  light  in  life, 
and  his  passport  to  immortality — a  learning 
which  h^th  simply  led  the  inquirer^  way 
to  that  place,  where  the  Holy  Ghost  hatl 
descended  upon  him  in  rich  effusion,  and 
which,  as  he  Was  reading  in  his  own  tongue, 
the  wondetful  works  of  God,  has  given 
them  such  a  weight  and  such  a  clearness  io 
his  eyes,  that  they  have  become  to  him  the 
words  whereby  he  shall  be  saved.    And 
thus  it  is,  that  in  many  a  cottage  of  ora 
land,  there  is  a  wisdom  which  is  reviled,  oi 
unknown,  in  many  of  our  halls  of  litem 
tore — there  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shin 
ing  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  fear  him— 
there  is  a  secret  revealed  unto  babes,  whicli 
IS  hidden  from  the  wise  and  the  prudent— • 
there  is  an  eye  which  discerns,  and  a  mind 
that  is  well  exercised  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  sure  and  the  well-ordered  covenant- 
there  is  a  sense  and  a  feeling  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  that  cross,  the  doctrine  of 
which  is  foolishness  to  those  who  perish- 
there  is  a  ready  apprehensi  3n  of  that  tiutk 
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which  is  held  at  nought  by  many  rich,  and 
many  might>,and  many  noble,  who  will 
not  be  admoni'jhed — ^but  which  makes  these 
poor  to  be  rich  in  faith,  And  heirs  of  that 
tungdom  which  God  hath  prepared  for  those 
who  love  him. 

We  know  not,  tf  any  who  is  now  present, 
has  ever  felt  the  charm  of  an  act  of  in- 
tercourse with  a  Christian  among  the  poor 
— with  one,  whose  chief  attainment  is,  that 

te  knows  the  Bibl^  to  be  true ;  and  that  his 
eart,  touched  and  visited  by  a  consenting 
movement  to  its  doctrine,  feels  it  to  be  pre-^ 
cious.  We  shall  be  disappointed,  if  the 
very  exterior  of  such  a  man  do  not  bear 
the  impress  of  that  worth  and  dignity 
which  have  been  stamped  upon  his  charac- 
ter— if,  in  the  very  aspect  and  economy  of 
his  household,  the  traces  of  his  superiority 
are  not  to  be  found— if  the  promise,  even 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  be  not  conspicuously 
realized  on  the  decent  sufficiency  of  his 
means,  and  the  order  of  his  well-conditioned 
family — if  the  eye  of  tasteful  benevolence 
be  not  regaled  by  the  symptoms  of  com- 
fort and  cheerfulness  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  his  lowly  habitation.  And  we  shall  be 
greatly  disappointed,  if,  after  having  sur- 
vived the  scoff  of  companions,  and  run 
thiough  the  ordeal  of  nature's  enmity,  he 
do  not  earn,  as  the  fruits  of  the  good  con- 
fession that  he  witnesses  among  his  neigh- 
bours, the  tribute  of  a  warm  -and  willing 
cordiality  from  them  all— if,  while  he  lives, 
he  do  not  stand  the  first  in  estimation,  and 
when  he  dies,  the  tears  and  acknowledg- 
ments of  acquaintances,  as  well  as  of  kins- 
folk do  not  follow  him  to  his  grave — if, 
even  in  the  hearts  of  the  most  unholy 
around  him,  an  unconscious  testimony  is 
not  borne  to  the  worth  of  holiness,  so  as  to 
make  even  this  world's  honour  one  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  portion  of  the  righteous. 
But  these  are  the  mere  tokens  and  visible 
accompaniments  of  Christian  excellence — 
the  passing  efflorescence  of  a  growth  that 
is  opening  and  maturing  for  eternity.  To 
behold  this  excellence  in  all  its  depth,  and 
in  all  its  solidity,  you  must  examine  bis 
mind,  and  there  see  the  vastly  higher  ele- 
ments, with  which  it  is  conversant,  thfm 
those  among  which  the  children  of  thi» 
world  are  grovelling :  there  see  how,  in  the 
hidden  walk  of  the  inner  man;  he  treads  a 
more  elevated  path  than  is  trodden  either 
by  the  daughters  of  gaiety,  or  the  sons  of 
ambition ;  there  sre  how  the  whole  great- 
ness and  imagery  of  heaven  are  present  to 
his  thoughts,  and  what  a  reach  and  noble- 
ness of  conception  have  gathered  upon  his 
sou.,  by  his  daily  approaches  to  heaven's 
sanctuary.  He  lives  in  a  cottage ;  and  yet 
iie  is  a  king  and  priest  unto  God.  He  is 
ixed  for  life  to  the  ignoble  drudgery  of  a 
workman,  and  yet  he  is  on  the  full  march 
«o  a  blissful  immortality.    He  is  a  child  in 


the  mysteries  of  science,  but  familiar  with 
greater  mysteries.  That  preaching  of  the 
cross,  which  is  foolishness  to  others,  he  feeli 
to  be  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.  That  faithfulness  which  annexes  to 
all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel — that  righ* 
teousness  which  is  unto  the  believer— that 
fulness  in  Christ,  out  of  which  the  sup- 
plies of  light  and  of  strength  are  ever  made 
to  descend  on  the  prayers  of  all  who  put 
theur  trust  in  him — that  wisdom  of  princi- 
ple, and  wisdom  of  application,  by  which, 
through  his  spiritual  insight  into  his  Bible, 
he  is  enabled  both  to  keep  his  heart,  and 
to  guide  the  movements  of  his  history,^ 
these  are  his  treasures — these  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  moral  wealth,  by  which  he  is 
far  exalted  above  the  monarch,  who  stalks 
his  little  hour  of  magnificence  on  earth,  and 
then  descends  a  ghost  of  departed  great- 
ness into  the  land  of  condemnation.  He  is 
rich,  just  because  the  word  of  Christ  dwells 
in  him  richly  in  all  wisdom.  He  is  great, 
because  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of  God  rests 
upon  him. 

So  that,  the  same  conclusion  comes  back 
upon  us  with  mightier  emphasis  than  be- 
fore. If  a  poor  child  be  capable  of  being 
thus  transformed,  how  it  should  move  the 
heart  of  a  city  philanthropist,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  amazing  extent  of  raw  mate- 
rial, for  this  moral  and  spiritual  manufac- 
ture that  is  on  every  side  of  him — when  he 
thinks,  that  in  going  forth  on  some  Chris- 
tian enterprise  among  a  population,  he  is, 
in  truth,  walking  among  the  rudiments  of  a 
state  that  is  to  be  everlasting — that  out  of  the 
most  loathsome  and  unseemly  abodes,  a 
glory  can  be  extracted,  which  will  weather 
ail  the  storms,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
this  world's  history — ihat  in  the  filth  and 
i^gedness  of  a  hovel,  that  is  to  be  found, 
on  which  all  the  worth  of  heaven,  as  well 
as  all  the  endurance  of  heaven,  can  be  im- 
printed— ^that  he  is,  in  a  word,  dealing  in 
embryo  with  the  elements  of  a  great  and 
future  empire,  which  is  to  rise,  indestructi- 
ble and  eternal,  on  the  ruins  of  all  that  is 
earthly,  and  every  member  of  which  shall 
be  a  king  and  a  priest  for  evermore. 

And  l^fore  I  pass  on  to  the  application 
of  these  remarks,  let  me  just  state,  that  the 
great  instrument  for  thus  elevating  the 
poor,  is- that  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
may  be  preached  unto  the  poor.  It  is  the 
doctrine  of  his  cross  finding  an  easier 
admission  into  their  hearts j  than  it  does 
through  those  barriers  of  human  pride,  and 
human  resistance,  which  are  oflen  reared 
on  the  basis  of  literature.  Let  the  testi- 
mony of  God  be  simply  taken  in,  that  on 
his  own  Son  he  has  laid  the  iniquities  of  us 
all— and  from  this  point  does  the  humble 
scholar  of  Christianity  pass  unto  light,  and 
enlargement,  and  progressive  holiness.  On 
the  reception  of.  this  great   truth,  tliere 
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Iwinges  the  emancipation  of  his  heart  from  a 
thraldom  which  represses  all  the  spiritual 
energies  of  those  who  live  without  hope, 
and,  therefore,  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  guilt — it  is  the  sense  of  his 
awakened  and  unexpiated  guilt;  which 
keeps  man  at  so  wide  a  distance  from  the 
God  whom  he  has  offended.  Could  some 
method  be  devised,  by  which  God,  jealous 
of  his  honour,  and  man  jealous  of  his  safe- 
ty, mig];;  be  brought  together  on  a  iirm 
ground  of  reconciliation— it  would  trans- 
late the  sinner  under  a  ^lew  moral  influence, 
to  the  power  of  which,  and  the  charm  of 
which  he,  before,  was  utterly  impractica- 
ble. Jesus  Christ  died,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just, to  bring  us  unto  God.  This  is  a  truth, 
which,  when  all  the  world  shall  receive  it, 
all  the  world  will  be  renovated.  Many  do 
not  see  how  a  principle,  so  mighty  in  ope- 
ration, should  be  enveloped  in  a  proposi- 
tion so  simple  of  utterance.  But  let  a  man, 
by  his  faith  in  this  utterance,  come  to  know 
ttiat  God  is  his  friend,  and  that  heaven  is 
the  home  of  his  fondest  expectation ;  and 
in  contact  with  such  new  elements  as  these, 
he  will  evince  the. reach,  and  the  habit,  and 
the  desire  of  a  new  creature.  It  is  this 
doctrine  which  is  the  alone  instrument  of 
God  for  the  moral  transformation  of  our 
species.  When  every  demonstration  from 
the  chair  of  philosophy  shall  fail,  this  will 
achieve  its  miracles  of  lighl  and  virtue 
among  the  people—and  however  infidelity 
may  now  deride — or  profaneness  may  now 
lift  her  appalling  voice  upon  our  streets — 
or  licentiousness  may  now  offer  her  sicken- 
ing spectacles-— or  moral  worthlessness  may 
have  now  deeply  tainted  the  families  of 
our  outcast  and  long-neglected  population, 
— however  unequal  may  appear  the  con- 
test with  the  powers  and  the  principles  of 
darkness— yet  let  not  the  teachers  of  righ- 
teousness abandon  it  in  despair ;  God  will 
bring  forth  judo^me  it  unto  victory,  and  on 
the  triumphs  of  the  word  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, will  he  usiier  in  the  glory  of  ihe'lat- 
ter  days. 

There  is  one  kind  of  institution  that 
never  has  heen  set  up  in  a  country,  with- 
out deceiving  and  degrading  its  people ;  and 
another  kind  of  institution  that  never  has 
been  set  up  in  a  country,  without  raising 
both  the  comfort  and  the  character  of  its 
lamilies.  We  leave  it  to  the  policy  of  our 
sister  kingdom,  by  the  pomp  and  the 
pretension  of  her  charities,  to  disguise  the 
wretchedness  which  she  cannot  do  away. 
The  glory  of  Scotland  lies  in  her  schools. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  her  moral  and 
literary  wealth,  that  wealth  which  com- 
munication cannot  dissipate — that  wealth, 
which  its  possessor  may  spread  and  multi- 
ply among  thousands,  and  yet  be  as  affuent 


as  ever,  that  wealth  Which  grows  by  com- 
petition, instead  of  being  exhausted,  this  ia 
what,  we  trust,  she  will  ever  be  ready  lo 
bestow  (m  all  her  people.  Silver  and  gold 
she  may  have  none — but  such  as  she  has 
she  will  give— 'she  will  send  them  to  schooL 
Slie  cannot  make  pensiofiers  of  them,  but 
will,  if  they  like,  make  scholars  of  them. 
She  will  give  them  of  that  food  by  whicih 
she  nurses  and  sustains  all  her  offspring — 
by  which  she  renders  wise  the  very  poorest 
of  her  children— by  which,  if  there  be  truth 
in  'Our  text,  she  puts  into  many  a  simple 
cottager,  a  glory  surpassing  that  of  the 
mightiest  potentates  in  our  world.  To  hold 
out  any  other  boon,  is  to  hold  out  a  pro- 
mise which  she  and  no  country  in  the  uni- 
verse, can  ever  realize — it  is  to  decoy,  and 
then  mo.st  wretchedly  to  deceive — it  is  to 
put  on  a  front  of  invitation,  by  which  num- 
bers are  allured  to  himger,  and  nakedness, 
and  contempt  I^  is  to  spread  a  table,  and 
to  hang  out  such  sig^nals  of  hospitality,  as 
draw  around  it  a  multitude  expecting  to  be 
fed,  and  who  find  that  they  must  famish 
over  a  scanty  entertainment.  A  syslipm 
replete  with  practical  mischief  can  put  on 
the  semblance  of  charity,  even  as  Satan, 
the  father  of  all  lying  and  deceitful  pro- 
mises, can  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  an- 
p[el  of  light.  But  we  trust,  tliai  the  country 
m  whicn  we  live  will  ever  be  preser>'cd 
from  the  cruelty  of  its  teuder  nierci(« — 
that  she  will  keep  by  her  schools,  and  her 
Scriptures,  and  her  moralizing  process ;  and 
that,  instead  of  vainly  atteniv>ting  so  to 
force  the  exuberance  of  Nature,  as  to  meet 
and  satisfy  the  demands  of  a  population 
whom  she  has  led  astray,  she  will  make  it 
her  constant  aim  so  to  exalt  her  population, 
as  to  establish  every  interest  that  belong! 
to  them,  on  the  foundation  of  their  own 
worth  and  their  own  capabilities — that 
taunted,  as  she  has  been,  by  her  contemp- 
tuous neighbour,  for  the  poverty  of  her 
soil,  she  will  at  least  prove,  by  deed  and  by 
example,  that  it  is  fitted  to  sustain  an  erect 
and  honorable,  and  high-minded  peasantry j 
and  leaving  England  to  enjoy  the  fatnesf 
of  her  own  fields,  and  a  complacency  with 
her  own. institutions,  that  we  shall  make  a 
clean  escape  from  her  error,  and  never 
again  be  entangled  therein— that  unsednced 
by  the  false  lights  of  a  mistaken  philanthro- 
py, and  mistaken  patriotism,  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  hold  on  in  the  way  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  to  ward  off  every  near  and  threat- 
ening blight  from  the  character  of  our  be- 
loved people;  and  so  to  labour  with  the 
manhood  of  the  present,  and  the  boyhood 
of  the  coming  generation,  as  to  enrich  out 
land  with  that  wisdom  which  is  more  pre- 
cious than  gold,'  and  that  rightrousncai 
which  exalteth  a  kingdom. 
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SERMON  XIV- 
On  the  Duty  and  the  Afean»  of  Chriatianizing  our  Home  Populatum. 

."And  he  said  unto  them.  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gotpel  to  every  oreature.*' — Mark  zf  i.  IS 


Christianity  proceeds  upon  the  native 
Indisposition  of  the  tiuman  heart  to  its  truths 
and  its  lessons— and  all  its  attempts  for  the 
establish meiTt  of  itself  in  the  world  are  made 
upon  this  principle.  It  never  expects  that 
men  will,  of  tlieir  own  accord,  originate  that 
movement  by  which  they  are  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  faith  of  the  Grospel ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  waiting  till  they  shall 
move  toward  the  Gospel,  it  has  been  pro- 
vided, from  the  first,  that  the  Gospel  shall 
move  towards  them.  The  Apostles  did  not 
set  up  their  stationary  college  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  hope  of  embassies  from  a  distance 
to  inquire  after  the  recent  and  wondrous 
revelation  that  had  broke  upon  the  world. 
But  they  had  to  go  forth,  and  to  preach 
among  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jerusalem. 
An«l,  in  like  manner,  it  never  was  looked 
for,  that  men,  in  the  ardour  of  their  curi- 
osity, or  desire  after  the  way  of  salvation, 
were  to  learn  thQ  language  of  the  Apostles, 
ihat  they  might  come  and  hear  of  it  at  their 
mouth.  But  Ihe  Apostles  were  miraculously 
gifted  with  the  power  of  addressing  all  in 
their  own  native  language — and  when  thus 
furnished,  they  went  actively  and  aggres- 
sively about  among  them.  It  is  no  where 
Bupposed  that  the  demand  for  Christianity 
is  spontaneously,  and  in  the  iirst  instance, 
to  arise  among  those  who  are  not  Chris- 
tians; but  it  is  laid  upon  those  who  are 
Christians,  to  go  abroad,  and,  if  ppssible,  to 
awaken  out  of  their  spiritual  lethargy,  those 
"^ho  arc  fast  asleep  in  that  world! iness, 
which  they  love,  and  from  which,  without 
some  external  application,  there  is  no  ra- 
tional prospect  of  ever  arousing  them.  The 
dead  mass  will  not  quicken  into  sensibility 
of  itself;  and,  therefore,  unless  some  cause 
of  fermentation  be  brought  to  it  from  with- 
out, will  it  remain  in  all  the  sluggishness  of 
its  original  nature.  For  there  is  an  utter 
diversity  between  the  article  of  Christian 
instruction,  and  the  articles  of  ordinary 
merchandise.  For  the  latter  there  is  a  de- 
mand, to  which  men  are  natively  and  ori- 
ffinally  urged  by  hunger  or  by  thirst,  or  by 
the  other  physical  sensations  and  appetites 
of  their  constitution.  For  the  former  there 
is  no  natural  appetite.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
to  create  a  spiritual  hunger,  as  it  is  to  af- 
ford a  spiritual  refreshment ;  and  so  from 
the  very  first,  do  we  find,  that  for  the  spread 
of  Chi-islianity  in  the  world,'there  had  to  be 
not  an  itinerancy  on  the  part  of  inquirers, 
but  a  busy,  active,  and  extended  itinerancy 
on  the  part  of  its  advocates  and  its  friends. 
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Now,  those  very  principles  which  wen 
so  obviously  acted  on  at  the  beginning,  art 
also  the  very  principles  that,  in  all  ages  of 
the  church,  have  characterized  its  evangel- 
izing processes.  Th&  Bible  Society  is  now 
doing,  by  ordinary  means,  what  was  done 
by  the  miracle  of  tongues,  in  the  days  of 
the  Apostles — enabling  the  people  of  all  na 
tions  to  read,  each  in  their  own  tongue,  inc 
wonderful  works  of  God.  And  the  Mis 
sionary  Societies  are  sending  forth,  not  in- 
spired Apostles,  gifted  with  tongues,  but  the 
expounders  of  apostolical  doctrine^  learned 
in  tongues,  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
do  not  presume  upon  such  a  taste  for  the 
Grospel  in  heathen  lands,  as  that  the  people 
there  shall  traverse  seas  and  continents,  or 
shall  set  themselves  down  to  the  laborious 
acquisition  of  some  Christian  language,  that 
they  might  either  have  access  to  Scripture, 
or  the  ability  of  converse  with  men  that  are 
slvilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  But 
this  taste  which  they  do  not  find,  they  ex- 
pect to  create ;  and  for  this  purpose,  is  there 
now  an  incessant  application  to  Pagan 
countries,  of  means  and  instruments  from 
without,  and  many  are  the  lengthened  and 
the  hazardous  journies  which  have  been 
undertaken — and  voyages  of  splendid  en- 
terprise have  recently  been  crowned  with 
splendid  moral  achievements;  insomuch, 
that  even  the  ferocity  and  licentiousness  of 
the  siavage  character  have  given  way  under 
the  power  of  the  tnith ;  and  lands,  that 
withm  the  remembrance  of  many  now 
alive,  rankled  with  the  worst  abominations 
of  idolatry,  have  now  exchanged  them  for 
the  arts  and  the  decencies  of  civilization; 
for  village  schools,  and  Christian  Sabbaths, 
and  venerable  pastors,  who  first  went  forth 
as  missionaries,  and,  as  the  fruits  of  their 
apostolic  labour,  among  these  ouFcast  wan- 
derers, can  now  rejoice  over  holy  grand- 
sires,  and  duteous  children,  and  all  that  can 
gladden  the  philanthropic  eye,  in  the  peace 
and  purity,  and  comfort  of  pious  families. 

Now,  amid  the  splendour  and  the  interest 
of  these  more  conspicuous  operations,  it  la 
often  not  adverted  to,  how  much  work  of 
a  missionary  character  is  indispensable  for 
perpetuating,  and  still  more  for  ex  tend  mg 
Christianity  at  home— how  families,  within 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  may  lapse,  with- 
out observation  or  sympathy  on  our  part, 
into  a  state  of  practical  heathenism — how, 
within  less  than  an  hour's  walk,  hundred! 
may  be  found,  who  morally  and  spiritually 
live  at  as  wide  a  separation  from  the  (xospd 
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and  al  Its  ordinances,  as  d^  the  barbarians 
of  another  continent — how^  in  many  of  our 
crowded  recesses,  the  families,  which,  out  of 
sight,  and  out  of  Christian  sympathy,  have 
accumulated  there,  roi^t,  at  lenffth,  sink 
and  settle  down  into  a  listless,  and  lethar- 
gic, and  to  all  appearance,  impracticable 
population— leaving  the  Christian  teacher 
as  much  to  du  with  them  as  has  the  Urst 
missionary  when  he  touches  on  a  yet  un- 
broken shore.     It  is  vain  to  expect,  that 
by  a  proper  and  primary  impulse  originat- 
ing with   themselves;  those  aliens  from 
Christianity  will  go  forth  on  the  inquiry 
after  it.    The  messengers  of  Christianity 
must  go  forth  upon  them.    Many  must  go 
to  and  fro  amongst  the  streets,  and  the  lanes, 
and  those  deep  intricacies  that  teem  with 
human  life,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  eye 
or  imagination  of  the  unobservant  passen- 
ger, if  wc  are  to  look  for  the  increase  either 
of  a  spiritual  taste,  or  of  scriptural  know- 
ledge among  the  families.  That  mass  which 
is  so  dense  of  r::l.:d,  and,  therefore,  so  dense 
of  immortality,  must  be  penetrated  in  the 
length  and  in  the  breadth  of  it;  and  then 
many  will  be  found.  Mho,  however  small 
their  physical  distance  from  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel,  stand  at  as  wide  a  moral  dis- 
tance therefrom,  as  do  the  children  of  the 
desert,  and  to  overpass  this  barrier,  to  send 
out  upon  this  outfield,  such  ministrations 
as  might  reclaim  its  occupiers  to  the  habits 
and  the  observations  of  a  Christian  land,  to 
urge  and  obtrude,  as  it  were,  upon  the  no- 
tice of  thousands,  what,  without  such  an 
advancement,  not  one  of  them  might  have 
moved  a  footstep  in  quest  of—  these  are  so 
many  approximations,  that,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  have  in  them  the  charac- 
ter, and  might,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
have  also  the  effect  of  a  missionary  enter- 
prise. 

When  we  are  commanded  to  go  into  all 
the  world,  and  preach  the  Grospei  to  every 
creature,  our  imagination  stretches  forth  b^ 
yond  the  limits  of  Christendom;  and  we 
advert  not  to  the  millions  who  are  within 
these  limits,  nay,  within  the  sight  of  Chris- 
tian temples,  and  the  sound  of  l^bbath  bells, 
yet  who  never  heard  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  live  to  manhood,  and  to  old 
age,  deplorably  ignorant  of  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, and  in  ignorance,  too,  not  the  less 
deplorable  than  it  is  wilful.  It  is  this  which 
so  fearfully  aggravates  their  guilt,  that  op.  the 
very  confines  of  light,  they  remain  in  dark- 
ness :  and  thereby  prove,  that  it  is  a  darkness 
which  they  love,  and  which  they  choose  to 
persist  in.'  Thus  it  will  be  found  more 
tolerable  for  the  heathen  abroad,  than  for 
the  heathen  at  home ;  and  therefore  it  is, 
that  for  the  duty  of  our  text,  the  wilds  of 
Pagan  idolatry,  or  of  Mahometan  delusion, 
are  not  the  only  theatres — that  for  its  full 
performance,  it  is  not  enouffh  that  we  eouin 


the  missionary  vessel,  and  go  in  quest  of 
untaught  humanity  at  a  distance,  and  hold 
converge  with  the  men  of  other  climes,  and 
of  other  tongues,  and  rear  on  some  barba- 
rous shore,  the  Christianized  village,  as  an 
outpost  in  that  spiritual  warfare,  by  which 
we  hope,  at  length,  to  banish  depravity  and 
guilt,  even  from  the  farthest  extremities  of 
our  species.  These  are  noble  efforts,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  being  extended  and 
multiplied  a  hundred  fold.  But  they  are  not 
the  only  efforts  of  Christian  philanthropy ; 
nor  can  they  be  sustained  as  a  complete 
discharge  from  the  obligation  of  preacning 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature  under  heaven. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this,  there  must 
not  only  be  a  going  forth  on  the  vast  and 
untrodden  spaces  that  are  without;  there 
must  be  a  filling  up  of  the  numerous  and 
peopled  vacancies  that  are  within— a  busy, 
intemar  locomotion,  that  might  circulate, 
and  disperse,  and  branch  off  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left,  among  the  many  thousand  fami- 
lies which  are  at  hand :  And  thoroughly  to 
pervade  these  families;  to  make  good  a 
lodgment  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the 
nearer  or  the  more  frequent  ministrations 
of  Christianity  than  before ;  to  have  gained 
welcome  for  trie  Gospel  testimony  into  their 
houses,  and,  in  return,  to  .have  drawn  any 
of  them  forth  to  attendance  on  the  place,  of 
Sabbath  and  of  solemn  services;  this,  also, 
is  to  act  upon  our  text,  this  is  to  do  ihe  part, 
and  to  render  one  of  the  best  achievements 
of  a  missionary. 

"How  can  they  believe,"  says  Paul, 
"  without  a  preacher," — and  "  how  can  they 
preach,  except  they  be  sent?"  To  make 
sure  this  process,  there  must  be  a  juxtapo- 
sition between  him  who  declares  the  word, 
and  them  who  are  addrcBsed  by  it ;  but  to 
make  good  this  juxtaposition,  the  Apostle 
never  imagines  that  alienated  man  is,  of  his 
own  accord,  to  move  towards  tlie  preacher 
— and  therefore,  that  the  preacher  must  be 
tent,  or  must  move  towards  him.  And,  per- 
haps, it  has  not  been  adverted  to,  that  in 
the  very  first  steps  of  this  approximation, 
there  is  an  encouragement  for  going  on- 
ward, and  for  plying  the  families  of  a  city 
population  with  still  nearer  and  more  be- 
setting urgencies  than  before.  It  is  not 
known  how  much  the  very  juxtaposition  ol 
an  edifice  for  worship,  tells  upon  the  church- 
going  habit  of  the  contiguous  householders . 
how  many  there  are  who  will  not  move  at 
the  sound  of  a  distant  bell,  that  with  almost 
mechanical  sureness,  will  go  forth  and  min- 
gle with  the  stream  of  passengers  who  arc 
crowding  the  way  to  a  place  that  is  at  hand 
— how  children,  lured,  perhaps,  it  the  firet, 
by  curiosity,  are  led  so  to  reiterate  their  at- 
tendance, as  to  be  landed  in  a  most  precious 
habit  for  youth  and  for  manhood— how  thi« 
tendency  spreads  by  talk,  and  sympathy 
and  imitation,  throui^h  each  little  vicinity 
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uid  thus,  in  groQps,  or  in  clusters,  might 
adjoining  families  be  gained  over  to  the  or- 
dinances of  religion — how  the  leaven,  when 
once  set  a-going,  might  spread  by  tiie  fer- 
mentation of  converse,  and  mutual  senti- 
ment, through  the  whde  lump ;  till  over  the 
face  of  a  whole  city  department,  the  GhriE^ 
tian  fabric,  which  stands  conspicuously  in 
the  midst  of  it,  and  whither  its  people  are 
rang  every  Sabbath,  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  Gospel,  might  come  to  be  its  place  of 
general  repair ;  and  attendance  there  be  at 
length  proceeded  on  as  one  of  the  deceneies 
of  its  established  observation.  Some  of  the 
influences  in  this  process  may  appear  slight 
or  fanciful  to  the  superficial  eye;  and  yet 
hey  are  known  and  familiarly  Imovm,  to 
oe  of  powerful  operation. 

You  must  surely  be  aware,  that  it  makes 
all  the  practical  difference  in  the  world,  to 
the  retail  and  custom  even  of  an  ordinary 
■hop,  should  it  deviate,  by  a  veiy  small 
hairbreadth,  from  the  minutest  convenience 
of  the  public— should  it  retire^  by  ever  so 
little  from  the  busy  pavement,  or  have  to  be 
ascended  by  two  or  three  steps,  or  require 
the  slightest  turn  and  change  of  direction 
from  the  beaten  path  which  passengers'  do 
inveterately  walk  in.  And  human  nature 
on  a  week-day,  is  human  natmre  on  the 
Sabbath.  There  is  no  saying  on  how  riighi 
or  trivial  a  circumstance  it  may  be  made  to 
turn ;  and  odd  as  the  illustration  may  ap^ 
pear,  we  feel  confident  that  we  have  not,  at 
present,  either  a  profound  or  a  pious  hearer, 
who  will  undervalue  one  single  stepping- 
stone,  by  which  a  hearer  mora  might  be 
brought  to  the  house  of  God— who  will  de- 
spise any  of  the  means,  however  humble, 
that  bring  a  human  creature  within  the 
reach  of  that  word,  which  is  able  to  sanc- 
tify and  save,  him — who  will  forget  the 
wonted  style  of  God's  administrations,  by 
which,  on  these  minutest  incidents  of  life, 
the  greatest  events  of  history  are  oft  sus- 

Ssnded-^or,  who  will  deny  that  the  same 
eing,  who,  by  the  flight  of  a  single  bird, 
turned  the  pursuers  of  Mahomet  away  from 
him,  and  so  spared  the  instrument  by  which 
a  gross  and  grievous  superstition  hath  found 
an  ascendency  over  millions  of  Immortal 
spirits,  that  he  can  enlist  in  the  cause  of  his 
own  Son,  even  the  least  and  slightest  fa- 
miliarities of  human  practice;  and  with 
links,  which  in  themselves'  are  exceeding 
small,  can  fasten  and  uphold  the  chaiir, 
which  runs  through  the  eaithly  pilgrimage 
of  man,  and  reaches  to  his  eternity. 

But  istfter  all,  though  local  conyenieney 
may  aLure,  in  the  first  instance;  to' the  house 
of  God,  local  conveniency  will  not  detain 
the  attendance  of  multitudes,  unless  there 
De  a  worth  and  a  power  in  the  services 
which  are  rendered  there— unless  there  be 
■  moral  earnestness  in  the  heart  of  the 
prr^tcher,  which  may  pour  forth  a  sympa- 


thy whh  itself  through  the  hearts  of  a 
listening  congregation—unless,  acquitting 
himsdf  as  an  upright  minister  of  the  New 
Testament,  he  expound  with  faithfulness 
and  some  degree  of  energy,  those  truths 
which  are  unto  salvation ;  and  so  distribute 
amon^  hisfellow-sinners,  the  alone  substan- 
tial and  satisfying  food  of  the  soul — unless 
^aoh  a  demonstration  be  given  of  the  awful 
realities  in  Which  we  deal,  as  to  awaken  in 
many  bosoms  the  realizing  sense  of  death, 
and  6f  the  Judgment-^seat^and  above  all, 
unlesB  the  demands  of  the  law,  with  its  ac- 
companying severities  and  terrors,  be  so 
'urged  on  the  conviction  of  guilty  man,  as  to 
make  it  <fell  with  wm^come  upon  his  ear, 
when  told,  that  unto  him  a  Saviour  has  been 
bom.  These  are  the  alone  elements  of  a 
rightful  aiTd  well-earned  popularity.  Elo- 
quence may  dazzle — and  argument  may 
oompd  the  homage  of  its  intellectual  admir- 
ers— and  fashion  may  even,  when  these  are 
wantingj  sustain  through  its  little  hour  of 
smile  and  sunshine,  a  complacent  attend- 
ance on  the  reigning  idol  of  the  neighbour- 
hood— but  it  is  only  if  armed  with  the  pan- 
oply of  Scriptural  truth,  that  there  wil\ 
gather  and  adhere  to  him  a  people  who 
hunger  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  who  make 
a  Iw^ness  'of  their  eternity.  To  fill  the 
church  well,  we  must  fill  the  pulpit  well, 
and  see  that  the  articles  of  the  peace-speak- 
ing blood,  and  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  are 
the  topics  that  be  dearest  to  the  audience, 
and  cfA  which  .the  Christian  orator  who  ad- 
dresses them  most  loves  to  expatiate.  These 
form  the  only  enduring  staple  of  eood  and 
vigorous  preaching ;  and  unless  they  have 
a  breadth,  and  a  prominency,  and  a  fond 
reiteration  in  the  sermons  that  shall  be  de- 
livered from  the  •  place  where  we  now 
stand,*  they  either  will  not,  or  ought  not 
to  i>e  listened  to. 

Yet  grieved  and  disappointed  should  we 
be,  did  he  confine  himself  to  Sabbath  minis- 
trations'—did he  not  go  forth,  and  become 
the  fViend  and  the  Christian  adviser  of  all 
who  dwell  within  the  limits  of  his  vineyard 
—did  he  not  act  the  part  of  an  Apostle 
among  you,  from  house  to  house,  and  vary 
the  fatigue  of  his  preparations  for  the  pul 
pit;  by  a  daily  walk  amongst  the  ignorant, 
or  the  siek,  or  the  sorrowfhl,  or  the  dying. 
It  is  your  part  to  respect,  aa  you  would  a 
sanctuary,,  that  solituae  <1o  .which,  for  hours 
together,  he  should  commit  himself,  in  the 
work  of  meditating  the  truths  of  nalvation  * 
and  it  is  his  part  to  return  3rour  delicacv  by 
his  labours  of  love,  by  the  greetings  of  hk 
cordial  fellowship,  by  his  visits  of  kindness. 
It  is  a  wrong  imagination  on  the  side  of  a 

*  This  Sermnn  was  preached  at  the  opening  ci 
a  dty  chapel,  which  has  a  local  district  aangiiedls 
it,  and  vphose  rule  ot  8ea^lctting  is  on  the  territoiia 
principle. 
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people,  when  they  look  on  the  Sabbath  for 
a  vigorous  exposition  of  duty  or  doctrine, 
from  him  whom  they  tease,  and  interrupt, 
and  annoy,  through  the  week ;  and  it  is  a 
wrong  imagination  on  the  side  of  a  pastor, 
when  looking  on  the  church  as  the  sole 
arena  of  his  usefulness,  he  does  not  relax 
the  labour  of  a  spirit  that  has  been  much 
exercised  on  the  great  topics  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  by  frequent  and  familiar  in- 
tercourse among  those,  whom,  perhaps,  he 
has  touched  or  arrested  by  his  Sabbath  de^ 
monstrations. '  You  ought  to  Intrude  not 
upon  his  arrangements,  and  his  studies; 
but  he  ought,  in  these  arrangements,  to 
provide  the  opportunities  of  ample  con- 
verse with  every,  spiritual  patient,  with 
every  honest  inquirer.  You  should  be 
aware  of  the  distinction  that  he  makes  be- 
tween that  season  of  the  day  which  is  set 
apart  for  retirement,  and  that  season  of  the 
day  which  lies  open  to  the  duty  of  holding 
courteous  fellowship  with  all ;  and  of  hiding 
not  himself  from  his  own  flesh.  It  is  the 
gross  insensibility  which  obtains  to  the  pri- 
vileges both  of  a  sacred  and  literary  order — 
it  is  the  disturbance  of  a  perpetual  inroad 
on  that  prophet's  chamber,  which  ought,  at 
all  times^  to  be  a  safe  retreat  of  contempla- 
tion—it IS  the  incessant  struggle  that  must 
be  made  for  a  professional  existence,  with 
irksome  application,  and  idle  ceremony,  and 
even  the  urgencies  of  friendship ;  these  are 
sufficient  to  explain  those  pulpit  imbecili- 
ties, of  which  many  are  heard  to  complain, 
while  themselves  they  help  to  create  them. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  want  to  foster  the 
energies  of  your  future  clergyman;  if  you 
would  co-operate  with  him  in  those  mentpd 
labours,  by  which  he  provides  through  the 
week  for  the  repast  of  your  Sabbath  festi- 
val ;  if  it  is  your  desire  that  an  unction  and 
a  power  shall  be  felt  in  all  his  pulpit  minis- 
trations ;  if  here  you  would  like  to  catch  a 
glow  of  heaven's  sacredness,  and  receive 
that  fresh  and  forcible  impulse  upon  your 
spirits,  which  might  send  you  forth  again 
with  a  redoubled-  ardour  of  holy  affection 
and  zeal  on  the  business  of  life,  and  make 
you  look  and  long  for  the  coming  Sabbath, 
as  another  delightful  resting-place  on  your 
journey  towards  Zion — then  suffer  him  to 
breathe,  without  molestation,  in  that  pure 
and  lofty  region,  where  he  mi^ht  inhale  a^ 
seraphic  fervency,  by  which  to  kmdle  among^ 
his  hearers  his  own  celestial  fire,  his  own 
noble  entltusiasm.  If  it  be  this,  and  not  the 
glee  of  companionship,  or  the  drudgeries 
of  ordinary  clerkship  that  you  want  from 
your  minister,  then  leave,  I  beseech  you, 
his  time  in  his  own  hand,  and  hold  his  asy- 
lum to  be  inviolable. 

But,  we  trust,  that  from  this  asylum  his 
excursions  will  be  frequent;  and  sure  we 
are,  that  nought  but  an  affectionate  forth- 
foing  is  necessary  on  his  part,  that  he  may 


have  a  warm  and  a  willing  reception  rpoi 
yours.  It  is  utterly  a  mistake,  that  an^ 
population,  whatever  be  their  present  habits^ 
will  discourage  the  approaches  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  their  families.  It  is  a  par- 
ticularly wrong  imagination,  that  in  citie* 
there  is  a  hard  or  an  insolent  defiance 
among  the  labouring  classes,  which  no  as- 
siduities of  service  or  of  good-will  on  the 
part  of  their  clergyman  can  possibly  over- 
come. Let  him  but  try  what  their  tem- 
perament is  in  this  matter,  and  he  will  find 
it  in  every  wav  as  courteous  and  inviting, 
as  among  the  most  primitive  of  our  Scottish 
peasantry.  Let  him  be  but  alert  to  every  call 
of  threatening  disease  among  his  people, 
and  the  ready  attendant  upon  every  death- 
bed— let  him  ply  not  his  fatiguing,  but  hie 
easy  and  most  practicable  rounds  of  visita- 
tion in  the  midst  of  them — let  him  be  zeal- 
ous for  their  best  interests,  and  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  fawning  obsequiousness,  but  in 
that  of  a  manly,  intelligent,  and  honesi 
fViendship,  let  him  stand  forth  as  the  guar 
dian  of  the  poor,  the  guide  and  the  counsel 
lor  of  their  children ;  it  is  positively  not  in 
human  nature  to  withstand  the  charm  and 
the  power  which  lie  in  such  unwearied 
ministrations;  and  if  visibly  prompted  by 
the  afilnity  that  there  is  in  the  man's  heart 
for  his  fellows  of  the  species,  there  will,  by 
a  law  of  the  human  constitution,  be  an  affi- 
nity in  theirs  towards  him,  which  they  can 
not  stifle,  though  they  would;  and  they 
will  have  no  wish  to  stifle  it. 

It  is  to  this  principle,  little  as  it  has  been 
recognised,  and  still  less  as  it  has  been  pro- 
ceeded on,  it  is  to  this  that  we  confide  the 
gathering  at  length  of  a  congregation  within 
these  walls,  and  that  too  from  the  vicinities 
by  which  we  are  immediately  surrounded. 
That  the  chapel  will  be  filled  at  the  very 
outset,  from  the  district  which  has  been  as- 
signed to  it,  we  have  no  expectation.  But 
we  do  fondly  hope,  as  the  fniit  of  his  un- 
wearied services,  that  its  minister  will  draw 
the  kind  regards  of  the  people  after  him ; 
that  an  impression  will  be  made  by  his 
powerful  and  reiterated  addresses  in  the 
bosom  of  their  families,  which  may  not 
stop  there ;  that  the  man  who  prays  at  every 
funeral,  and  sits  by  every  dying  bed,  and 
seizes  every  opening  for  Christian  useful* 
ness  that  is  afforded  to  him  by  the  visita- 
tions of  Providence  on  the  houses  of  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood,  and  who,  while 
a  fit  companion  for  the  great  in  his  vine- 
yard, is  a  ready,  and  ever  accessible  friend 
to  the  poorest  of  them  all ;  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, that  such  a  man,  after  his  work  of 
varied  and  active  benevolence,  will  have 
nought  to  address  on  the  Sabbath  but  empty 
walls.  After  being  the  eye-witness  of  what 
he  does,  there  will  spring  up  a  most  natura. 
desire,  and  that  cannot  be  resisted,  to  heai 
what  he  says.    It  is  not  yet  known  hoi» 
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much  such  attentions  as  these,  kept  up,  and 
made  to  play  in  busy  and  constant  recurrence 
upon  one  local  neighbourhood ;  it :»  not  yet 
known  how  much  and  how  powerfully  they 
tell  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  the  people  to- 
wards him  who  faithfully  and  with  honei^ 
friendship,  discharges  them.  They  will 
make  the  pulpit  which  he  fills  a  common 
centre  of  attraction  to  the  whole  territory 
over  which  he  expatiates ;  and  we  need  not, 
that  we  may  see  exemplified  in  human  so- 
ciety the  worth  and  importance  of  the  pas- 
toral relationship,  we  need  not  go  alone 
among  the  sequestered  valesi^  or  the  far  and 
upland  retreats  of  our  country  parishes.  It 
is  not  a  local  phenomenon  dependent  on 
geography.  It  is  a  general  one,  dependent 
on  the  nature  of  man ;  on  those  laws  of  the 
heart,  which  no  change  of  place  or  of  cir- 
cumstances can  obliterate.  To  gain  the 
moral  ascendency  of  which  we  speak,  it  is 
suough  if  the  upright  and  laborious  clerg}r- 
man  have  human  feelings  and  human  fami- 
lies on  every  side  of  him.  It  signifies  not 
where.  Give  him  Christian  kindness,  and 
this  will  pioneer  a  way  for  him  amongst  all 
the  varieties  of  place  and  of  population. 
Beside  the  smoke,  and  the  din,  and  the  diz- 
zying wheel  of  crowded  manufactories,  will 
he  find  as  ready  an  introduction  for  himself 
and  for  his  office,  as  if  his  only  walk  had 
been  among  peaceful  hamlets,  and  with 
nought  but  the  romance  and  the  rusticity 
of  nature  spread  out  before  him.  It  is  ut- 
terly a  wrong  imagination,  and  in  the  face 
both  of  experience  and  of  prophecy,  that  in 
towns  ther6  is  an  impracticable  barrier 
against  the  capabilities  and  the  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel — that  in  towns  the  cause  of  hu- 
man amelioration  must  be  abandoned  in 
despair — that  in  towns  it  is  not  by  the  archi- 
tecture of  chapels,  but  by  the  architecture 
of  prisons,  and  of  barracks,  and  of  bride- 
wells, we  are  alone  to  seek  for  the  protec- 
tion of  society — that  elsewhere  a  moralizing 
charm  may  go  forth  among  the  people,  from 
village  schools  and  Sabbath  services^  but 
that  there  is  a  hardihood  and  a  ferocity  in 
towns,  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  another 
way,  and  against  which  all  the  artillery  of 
the  pulpit  is  feeble  as  infancy — that  a  foul 
and  feverish  depravity  has  settled  there, 
which  no  spiritual  application  will  ever  ex- 
tinguish :  for  amid  all  the  devisings  for  the 
peace  and  order  of  our  community,  do  we 
find  it  to  be  the  shrewd  and  sturdy  appre- 
hension of  many,  that  all  which  can  be 
achieved  in  our  overgrown  cities,  is  by  the 
strength  of  the  secular  arm ;  that  a  stem 
and  vigorous  police  will  do  more  for  public 
morals,  than  a  whole  band  of  ecclesiastics; 
that  a  periodical  execution  will  strike  a 
more  salutary  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
multitude,  than  do  the  dreadest  fulminations 
3f  the  preacher's  voice;  and  this  will  ex- 
plain the  derision  and  the  distrust  where- 


with that  argument  is  listened  to,  which 
goes  to  set  forth  the  efficacy  of  Chri.stiai] 
doctrine,  or  to  magnify  the  office  of  him 
who  delivers  it. 

We  can  offer  no  computation  that  wifi 
satisfy  such  antagonists  as  these,  of  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity  even  to  the  civil 
and  the  temporal  well-being  of  our  species] 
and  we  shall,  therefore,  plead  the  authority 
of  our  text,  for  extending  its  lessons  to  every 
creature — for  going  forth  with  it  to  every 
haunt  and  every  habitation  where  immort^ 
beings  are  to  be  found — for  not  merely  car- 
rying it  beyond  the  limits  of  Christendom, 
but  for  filling  up  with  instruction  the  many 
blank,  and  vacant,  and  still  unoccupied 
places,  teeming  with  population,  that,  even 
within  these  limits  have  not  been  overtaken. 
What !  shall  we  be  told,  that  if  there  is  a 
man  under  heaven,  whom  the  Gospel  has 
not  yet  reached,  it  is  but  obedience  to  a  last 
and  solemn  commandment,  when  the  mis- 
sionary travels  even  to  the  farthest  verge  of 
our  horizon,  that  he  may  bear  it  to'his  door 
— shall  we  be  told  of  the  thousands  who 
are  beside  us,  that,  though  their  souls  are 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  we  might, 
without  one  care  or  one  effort  abandon 
them  ?  Are  we  to  give  up  as  desperate,  the 
Christian  reformation  of  our  land,  when  w;e 
read  of  those  mighty  achievements,  and 
those  heavenly  outpourings,  by  which  even 
the  veriest  wilds  of  heathenism  have  been 
fertilized — or,  with  such  an  instrument  to 
work  by  as  that  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  hath  wrought  its  miracles  on  trie  men 
of  all  ages,  shall  we  forbear,  as  a  hopeless 
enterprise,  the  evangelizing  of  our  own 
hom^  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  own  fa- 
miUes  f  "  Be  of  good  cheer,"  says  the  Spirit 
to  the  apostle,  "I  have  much  people  for 
thee  in  this  city;"  and  that,  a  city,  too,  the 
most  profligate  and  abandoned  that  ever 
fiourished  on  the  face  of  our  world.  And 
still  the  Lord's  hand  is  not  shortened,  that 
it  cannot  save.  Neither  is  his  ear  heavy 
that  it  cannot  h^r.  It  is  open  as  ever  to 
the  cry  of  your  intercessions — and  on  these, 
we  would  devolve  our  cause.  We  entreat 
the  fellowship  of  your  prayers.  We  know, 
that  all  human  exertion,  and  eloquence,  and 
wisdom,  are  vain  without  them — that,  lack- 
ing that  influence,  which  is  gotten  down  by 
supplications  from  on  high,  sermons  are  bu* 
high-sounding  cymbals,  and  churches  bu^ 
naked  architecture — that  mere  pains  are  of 
no  avail,  and  that  it  only  lies  within  the  com 
pass  of  pains  and  prayers,  to  do  any  thing. 

And  we,  indeed,  have  ffreat  reascm  for 
encouragement,  when  we  think  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  message.  When  we  are  bidden 
in  the  text  to  preach,  it  is  to  preach  the 
Gospel — it  is  to  proclaim  good  news  in  the 
hearing  of  the  people — it  is  to  sound  forth 
the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy — it  is  to  tel 
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even  the  chief  of  sinners,  that  God  is  now 
willing  to  treat  him  as  a  sinner  no  longer ; 
that  he  invites  him  to  all  Uie  honours  of 
righleousness ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  a  blood 
which  cleanaeth  from  all  sin,  and  of  «n  obe- 
dience, to  the  rewards  of  which  he  is  freely 
and  fully  invited,  there  is  not  a  guilty  crea* 
ture  in  our  world,  who  may  not  dmw  nigh. 
Should  he  who  preaches  within  these  walls, 
turn  out  the  faithful  and  the  energetic  ex* 
pounder  of  this  word  of  salvation — should 
the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  his  ways,  and 
that  demonstration  which  cometh.from  on 
oiph,  accompany  his  words— should  he,  filled 
with  zeal  in  the  high  cause  of  your  immor- 
tality, be  instant  among  you  in  season,  and 
out  of  season — and  devoted  to  the  work  of 
his  sacred  ministry,  he  make  it  his  single 
aim  to  gather  in  a  harvest  of  unperishaUe 
spirits,  that  by  him  as  an  instrument  of 
grace,  have  been  rescued  from  hell,  and 
raised  to  a  blissful  eternity— should  this  be 
indeed  the  high  walk  of  his  unreraitting 


toil,  and  his  unwearied  perseverance-^hen 
such  is  the  power  of  the  divine  testimony 
when  urged  out  of  tlie  fulness  of  a  believer 
heart,  and  made  to  fall  with  the  impressioF 
of  his  undoubted  sincerity  on  those  whoir 
he  addresses;  that  for  ourselves  we  ^hal 
have  no  fear  of  a  good  and  a  gloriouf  issue 
tothia  undertaking ;  and,  therefore,  as  Paul 
often  (ast  the  success  of  his  labours  on  the 
prayers '  of  them  for  whom  he  laboured, 
would  I  again  entreat  that  your  supplica- 
tions do  ascend  to  the  throne  of  grace  for 
him  who  is  to  minister  amongst  you  in 
word  and  in  doctrine— that  he  may,  indeed, 
be  a  pastor  according  to  God?s  o^vn  heart, 
who  shall  feed  a  people  here  wiii)  know 
ledge  and  with  spiritual  understanding — 
tluit  the  travail  of  his  soul  may  be  blest  to 
•the  conversion  of  many  sons  and  daughters 
unto  righteousness — that  he  may  prove  a 
comfort  to  all  your  hearts,  and  a  great  pub- 
lic benefit  to  all  your  families. 


SERMON  XV. 

* 

On  the  Dutinctum  behoeen  Knowledge  and  Considetatum. 

''Tho  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  an  hit  niMter'a  crib :  bat  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  bo 

consider.'* — /mioA  1.  3. 


It  would  appear,  from  this  verse,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  neither  knew  nor  con- 
sidered— but  still  there  is  a  distinction  sug- 
gested by  It  between  these  two  things. 
And  in  ttie  book  of  the  prophet  Malachi, 
we  have  a  similar  distinction,  when  the 
Lord  says  to  the  priests,  "  If  ye  will  not 
hear,  and  if  ye  will  not  lay  it  to  neart"  It 
IS,  in  fact,  possible  for  a  man  to  do  one  of 
these  things,  and  not  to  do  the  other.  He 
may  know  the  truth,  and  yet  he  may  not 
consider  it.  He  may  hear,  and  yet  not  lay 
to  heart.  Nay,  he  may  have  heard  of  a 
particular  doctrine  so  often  as  to  have  got 
it  by  hcitrt,  without  ever  laying  it  to  heart. 
And  this,  we  hold,  to  be  the  just  and  the 
applicable  complaint  that  may  be  uttered  of 
many  professing  Christians  in  our  day. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  we  may  gather  the 
difference  which  there  is  between  know- 
edge  and  wisdom.  The  one  is  a  specu- 
lative acquirement  The  other  is  a  practi- 
cal faculty  or  habit.  By  the  latter,  we  turn 
to  its  right  and  profitable  use  the  former. 
Thus  it  is,  that  therp  may  be  great  folly 
along  with  great  scholarship ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  an  unlettered  mind  be  il- 
histrious  in  wisdom.  You  have,  perhaps, 
seen  when  there  was  great  wealth,  and  yet, 
from  the  want  of  judicious  management. 


great  want  of  comfort  in  a  family;  and 
what  stands  in  fine  and  beautiful  contrast 
with  this,  you  may  have  witnessed  the  union 
of  very  humble  means,  with  such  a  skill 
and  consideration  in  the  guidance  of  them, 
as  to  have  yielded  a  respectable  appearance, 
and  a  decent  hospitality,  and  the  sufficien- 
cy of  a  full  and  regular  provision.  And  so, 
with  the  treasures  of  intellect,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mind,  whereof  one  may  be  rich, 
being  possessed  of  most  ample  materials  in 
all  knowledge  and  information,  and  yet 
have  an  iU-conditioned  mind  notwithstand- 
ing; and  another  destitute  of  all  but  the 
most  common  and  elementary  truths,  may 
yet,  by  a  wise  application  of  them,  have 
attained  to  the  true  light  and  harmony  of 
the  soul,  and  be  in  sound  preparation  both 
for  the  duties  of  time,  and  for  the  delights 
of  eternity. 

All  have  so  learned  to  number  their  dayk 
as  to  know  the  extreme  limit  of  human 
life  upon  earth ;  yet  all  have  not  so  learn- 
ed to  number  their  days  as  to  apply  their 
hearts  unto  wisdom.  They  are  aware  of 
their  latter  end,  but  they  consider  not  theii 
latter  end. 

I.  This  distinction  between  knowledge: 
and  wisdom,  is  abund^itlv  realized  even 
on  the  field  of  earthly  .ina  of  sensible  ex- 
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perience.  Tlie  man  of  dissipation  may 
have  his  eyes  open  to  the  ruin  of  character 
and  of  fortune  that  awaits  him,  yet  the 
tyranny  of- his  evil  desires  constrains  him 
to  a  perseverance  in  the  ways  of  wretched- 
ness. The  man  of  indolence  may  foresee 
the  coming  baifkmptcy  tliat  will  ensue  on 
the  slovenly  management  of  his  affairs,  yet 
there  is  a  lethargy  within  that  weighs  him 
down  to  fatal  inactivity.  The  man  of 
prone  and  headlong  irritation,  may  be 
able  to  discern  the  accumulating^  mischief 
that  he  raises  against  himself  m  the  hos- 
tility of  those  who  are  around  him,  and 
may  even  look  forward  to  the  time  when, 
deserted  by  the  friendship  of  all,  he  shall 
live  a  neglected  outcast  from  all  human  com- 
panionship, yet  continue  as  before  to  be 
hurried  away  by  the  onward  violence  that 
seizes  him.  In  all  these  instances,  there  is 
no  want  of  knowledge  in  possession.  But 
there  is  a  want  of  knowledge  in  use,  or 
luiowledge  in  application.  The  unhappy 
man  has  the  tnith  of  the  matter  in  his  head. 
But  he  does  not  lay  it  with  the  authority  of 
a  commander  upon  his  practice.  The  pre- 
sent urgency  carries  it  over  all  thought  oi  the 
future  consequences.  He  has  received  the 
truth,  but  he  does  not  give  heed  unto  the 
truth.  He  does  not  charge  it  upon  his  at- 
tention, or  give  effectual  wamins  of  it  to 
his  fears,  or  to  his  sense  of  prudence  and 
of  interest.  It  is  not  of  his  ignorance  that 
we  complain,  but  of  his  inconsideration* 
And  thus,  apart  from  the  things  of  spiritual 
contemplation  ahogether,  and  on  the  mere 
ground  of  every  day  life,  with  its  passions 
and  pursuits  in  this  world,  may  the  distinc- 
tion to  which  we  now  advert,  be  abundantly 
exemplified. 

II.  But  what  we  have  now  affirmed,  even 
of  those  events  and  consequences  that  take 
place  along  the  journey  of  this  world,  is 
still  more  strikingly  apparent  of  that  great 
event  which  marks  its  termination.  There 
is  not  a  human  creature  of  most  ordinary 
mind,  and  who  hath  overstepped  the  limits 
of  infancy,  that  does  not  know  of  death, 
and  with  whom  it  does  not  rank  among 
the  most  undoubted  of  the  certainties  that 
await  him.  And  it  is  not  only  that  of  which 
he  is  most  thoroughly  assured ;  but  it  is 
that  of  which,  in  the  course  of  observation 
and  history,  he  is  most  constantly  remind- 
ed. And  many  are  the  aids  and  the  accom- 
paniments which  might  serve  to  deepen  his 
impression  of  it.  The  horror  of  every  death 
that  he  witnesses ;  and  the  pa.hos  of  every 
death  which  he  deplores ;  and  the  distress, 
even  unto  the  measure  of  tragic  sensibility, 
which  is  felt  when  some  tie  of  near  and 
afl^ting  relationship  is  broken  ;  and  every 
act  of  attendance  on  those  last  obsequies, 
when  acquaintances  meet  to  carry  one  of 
tlieir  number  to  his  graie ;  and  the  aspect 
of  seriousness  that  gathers   upon   every 


Inquiring  neighbourhood,  when  the  word 
spreads  that  some  one  of  their  friends  it 
dying ;  and  the  frequency  of  those  funeral 
processions  that  pass  along  our  streets,  and 
80  mingle  the  business  of  death  vc  Jth  the 
moving  throng  of  the  people  and  the  car- 
riages, which  the  business  of  life  has  pres** 
ed  mto  its  service ;  these  are  the  remem- 
bnmces  that  ever  and  anon  hold  up  the 
lesson  of  our  mortality,  and  '^ne  might 
think,  should  effectually  keep  it  from  sink 
ing  for  a  single  hour  into  oblivion.  Bu« 
how  is  it  truly  and  experimentally  ?  That 
death  of  which  we  all  know  so  well,  is  scarce- 
ly ever  in  our  thoughts.  The  momentary 
touch  of  grief,  and  of  seriousness,  where- 
with we  are  at  times  visited,  speedily  goeth 
into  utter  dissipation.  With  as  cheerful  and 
assure<l  footsteps,  do  we  tread  the  face  of 
this  world,  as,  if  it  were  the  pcene  of  onr 
immortality ;  and  the  latter  end  of  life  is 
totally  unseen  in  the  obscure  and  undefined 
distance  at  which  we  have  placed  it,  on  the 
field  of  our  contemplations.  It  argues  for 
the  strength  of  that  recoil  with  which  nature 
dirinks  from  the  thought  of  its  own  dissolu- 
tion, that  all  these  loud  and  repeated  de- 
monstrations pass  so  unheeded  by — and 
that  walking  though  we  be,  over  the  accu 
mulated  ruins  of  so  many  generations,  we 
nevertheless  will  talk  as  merrily,  and  lift  up 
our  heads  as  securely,  as  though  beinga 
who  were  to  live  for  ever.  It  seems  not 
to  work  the  slightest  abatement  in  the 
eagerness  of  man  after  this  world's  in 
terests,  that  a  few  years  will  sweep  them 
utterly  away ;  and  when  we  look  to  the 
busy  engrossment  of  all  his  faculties  with 
the  plans  and  the  pursuits  of  earthliness, 
it  is  but  too  manifest,  that  it  is  one  thing 
to  know  of  death,  and  another  to  consider 
of  it 

This  heedlessness  of  our  latter  end,  is  of 
a  character  still  more  obstinate  and  incura- 
ble than  any  such  heedlessness  as  we  have 
already  quoted,  of  reputation  or  fortune  in 
the  world.  It  needs  no  impetuous  appetite 
to  overbear  the  thought  of  death ;  for  in 
the  calm  equanimity  of  many  a  sober  and 
aged  citizen,  you  will  find  him  as  pro- 
foundly asleep  to  the  feeling  of  his  own 
mortidity,  as  he  is  to  any  of  the  feelinge 
or  instigations  of  licentiousness.  It  need? 
no  overweighing  indolence  of  tempera 
ment  to  be  all  listless  and  unmoved  by  the 
fears  of  our  coming  death-bed  ;  for  many 
are  to  be  found,  who  consume  every  hour 
in  the  activities  of  business  and  of  daring 
adventure,  without  one  emotion  of  serious- 
ness on  tlie  awful  catastrophe  that  await« 
them. 

It  needs  no  imprudence,  or  unguarded 
violence^  to  betray  a  man  into  the  forget* 
fulness  of  death :  for  many  is  th^  cool  and 
practised  calculator,  and  many  is  the  sage 
of  tranquil  philosophy,  and  many  is  the 
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ffrafly  politician,  who  can  look  far  into  con- 
sequences, and  is  skilled  in  all  the  expe- 
iients  of  his  vocation ;  and  of  whom  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  mind  of  each  is  steeped  in 
the  oblivion  of  death.  We  are  heedless  of 
much  that  is  before  us,  even  in  this  world ; 
out  as  to  its  last  and  closing  scene,  there  is 
a  peculiar  inveteracy  of  heedlessness  that 
we  do  not  have  as  to  any  of  the  other  futu- 
rities of  our  earthly  existence.  Death  is  the 
atepping-stone  between  the  two  worlds ;  and 
40  it  somewhat  combines  the  palpdble  of 
matter,  with  the  shadowy  and  the  evane^ent 
of  spirit.  It  is  the  gateway  to  a  land  of 
mystery  and  of  silence,  and  seems  to  gather 
upon  it  something  of  the  visionary  charac- 
ter whicii  the  things  of  faith  have  to  the 
eye  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  a  thing  unseen; 
but  being  an  outlet,  to  the  region  of  invisi- 
bles, there  settles  upon  it  a  degree  of  that 
iaintness  and  obscurity  wherewith  the  car- 
nal eye  regards  all  that  is  told  of  the  mat- 
ters of  eternity.  And  so,  amid  all  the  va- 
rieties of  temperament  in  our  species,  there 
is  a  universal  heedlessness  of  death.  It 
seems  against  the  tendency  of  nature  to 
think  of  it.  There  is  an  opposite  bias  that 
ever  inclines  us  away  from  this  dark  con- 
templation, towards  the  warm  and  living 
realities  of  the  peopled  world  around  us. 
The  mind  refuses  to  dwell  on  that  dreary 
abode  of  skulls  and  of  sepulchres,  and  makes 
its  willing  escape  from  all  this  hidecus  im- 
agery, to  society,  and  to  business,  and  to  the 
whde  interest  and  variety  of  life.  Instead 
of  some  mighty  impulse  being  required  to 
dispossess  us  of  the  thought,  it  costs  an  ef- 
fort of  unnatural  violence  to  uphold  it  in 
our  bosoms.  The  thing  is  known,  but  it  is 
not  considered :  and  the  giddy  dance  of  life 
is  carried  onwards,  as  if  there  were  no  de- 
stroyer upon  the  way — the  tide  of  human 
existence  is  borne  as  restlessly  along,  as  if 
there  were  no  grave  to  absorb  it. 

This  might  serve  to  convince  us,  how 
unavailing  is  the  mere  knowledge,  even  of 
important  truth,  if  not  accompanied  by  the 
feeling,  or  the  practical  remembrance  of  it 
The  knowledge,  in  this  case,  only  serves  to 
aggravate  our  folly,  and  to  bring,  on  the 
utter  heedlessness  of  our  lives,  a  more  full 
and  emphatic  condemnation.  And  on  the 
subject  of  death,  we  would  ask,  how  is  it 
that  your  fatal  insensibility  can  be  justified? 
Has  Grod  led  this  matter  without  a  witness? 
Has  he  not  strewed  the  whole  path  of  your 
existence  in  the  world  with  the  mementos 
c{  its  affecting  termination  ?  Has  he  not 
pointed  the  eye  of  your  expeilence  to  the 
agonies  of  many  a  death-bed,  and  brought 
it  irresistibly  down  upon  your  convictions, 
that  these  are  the  very  agonies  through 
which  you  have  to  pass?  In  every  death 
of  an  ac(|uaintance  does  he  not  lilt  a  voice 
of  warning  unto  yourselves;  and  when 
Uiat  acquaintance  is  a  relative  or  a  Ariend, 


does  he  not  seek  to  grave  upon  }  our  soft- 
ened heart  the  lesson  of  mortality  in  cha- 
racters of  deeper  remembrance?  Has  he  not 
tried  to  find  access  for  the  truth,  through 
the  varied  avenues  of  feeling,  and  of  obser- 
vation, and  of  conscience?  And  living,  as 
you  do,  in  the  land  of  dying  men,  have  you 
not  seen  enough  of  this  world's  changes  to 
make  the  history  of  your  life  one  continued 
sermon  upon  the  grave?  God  has  not  been 
wanting  in  those  demonstrations  of  Provi- 
dence, which  should  have  riveted  a  serious- 
ness upon  your  hearts,  and  transformed  you 
out  of  the  carelejfc,  and  gay,  and  worldly 
creature  that  you  still  are.  We  protest,  by 
the  many  sick-beds  over  which  you  have 
hung,  and  by  the  deaths  which  you  have 
witnessed,  and  by  the  tears  which  you 
have  shed  over  than,  that  you  have  long 
ago  had  enough  to  loosen  your  hold  upon 
earth,  and  to  break  that  accursed  spell  by 
which  you  are  so  bound  to  its  lying  vanities. 
You  have  enough  to  dislodge  from  youT 
bosom  the  spirit  of  the  god  of  this  world ; 
and  O!  therefore,  that  you  were  wise,  that' 
you  understood  these  things,  that  you  coa- 
sidened  your  latter  end. 

There  is  no  topic  on  which  the  distinction 
that  there  is  between  knowledge  and  consi- 
deration stands  more  palpably  before  us 
than  that  of  death.  All  are  assured  of  lu 
coming,  yet  how  few  so  bethink,  or  so  be- 
stir themselves,  as  to  be  prepared  for  its 
coming.  The  position  which  this  event 
occupies  in  the  line  of  our  existence,  gives 
to  it  a  peculiar  advantage  for  illustrating 
the  distinction  in  question.  It  standf 
the  extreme  horizon  of  what  is  sensible, 
and  beyond  it  lie  the  dimness  and  the  mys- 
tery of  an  untrodden  land.  On  this  side  of 
it  are  the  matters  of  experiencfe.  On  the 
other  side  of  it  are  the  matters  of  faith. 
Now,  it  partakes  with  the  one  in  the  cer- 
tainty wherewith  all  must  regard  it ;  and  it 
partakes  with  the  other  in  the  nullity  of  its 
practical  influence,  over  the  vast  majority 
of  our  species.  As  an  object  of  knowledge, 
there  belongeth  to  it  the  assurance  of  a  most 
unquestioned  truth  ;  as  an  object  of  consi- 
deration, there  belongeth  to  it  the  airy  light- 
ness of  a  vain  and  visionary  fable.  It  is 
believed,  but  it  is  not  minded ;  and  while 
on  the  one  hand,  it*ranks  among  those  expe> 
rimental  realities  which  are  most  assuredly 
known,  it,  on  the  other  hand,  ranks  among 
those  illusions  of  the  fancy  which  are  prac- 
tically and  habitually  disregarded.  II  standa 
forth  to  the  eye  in  all  the  plainness  of  ocu- 
lar demonstration,  and  yet  with  as  little 
power  as  if  it  were  a  tale  of  necromancy. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  that  in  the  things  of 
faith,  there  is  a  want  of  ascendant  power 
ovei."  the  life  of  man ;  and,  to  justify  man, 
this  has  been  ascribed  to  their  want  of  evi- 
dence. But  where  is  the  want  of  evidence 
in  d  eoth  ?    This  is  not  a  thing  of  faith.  lm< 
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t  thing  of  observation;  and  makes  it  as 
dear  as  day,  that  even  when  the  evidence 
is  complete  and  irresistible,  the  effect  may 
be  as  utterly  unsubstantial,  as  if  it  were 
a  thing  of  nought.  This  ought  to  alarm 
as.  It  should  lead  us  to  apprehend,  that 
there  was  enough  of  argument,  on  the  side 
even  of  what  is  spiritual  and  unseen,  to  con- 
demn our  indifference  to  it.  If  the  certain- 
ty of  death  do  not  move  lis,  it  may  not  be 
the  uncertainty  of  what  is  on  the  ouier  side 
of  death,  that  can  account  for  the  shiggish- 
ness  of  our  obstinate  and  unmoved  car- 
nality. One  thing  is  certain,,  that  we  can 
see  an  acquaintance* fall  into  his  grave, and 
yet  continue  to  live  here,  as  if  this  were 
our  eternity.  And  does  not  this  make  it 
probable,that  though  that  acquaintance  were 
to  rise  again,  and  to  t^Il  us  of  the  world  of 
spirits  upon  which  he  had  entered,  we 
should  be  unaffected  as  before  by  the  real 
eternity  that  is  awaiting  us?  Christ  says 
to  us  himself,  that  if  we  believe  not  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  neither  should  we  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  This  is 
the  w?iy  in  which  we  meet  the  demand  of 
infidelity,  for  more  of  proof,  and  more  of 
infurmation.  The  fact  is  that  thousands 
have  died  before  us,  and  are  still  dying 
around  tis,  and  yet  the  heart  of  man  re- 
mains un visited  by  any  practical  sense  of 
his  mortality.  And  the  presumption,  there- 
fore, is,  that  though  one  of  these  thousands 
were  to  revive,  and  to  re-appear  amongst 
us,  fraught  with  the  tidings  of  heaven's 
glory,  and  hell's  unutterable  despair,  we 
should  still  keep  our  ground  against  him, 
and  the  heart  of  man  be  un visited  as  before 
by  any  practical  sense  of  his  immortality. 
It  is  not  more  of  evidence  that  we  want. 
There  is  as  much  as  ought  to  convince 
us  now— and  if  not  convinced,  there  is  as 
much  as  will  condemn  us  afterwards.  The 
cause  of  our  irreligion  is  not  that  we  could 
not  know,  but  that  we  do  not,  and  will  not 
consider. 

This  is  a  great  practical  use  to  which  our 
insensibility  about  death  is  capable  of  being 
turned.  It  proves,  that  our  insensibility 
about  eternal  things,  may  be  due  to  some- 
thi(|keise  than  to  iha  defect  of  that  evidence 
by  9lich  they  are  accompanied.  It  causes 
IS  to  perceive,  that  a  truth  may  be  surely 
^nown,  and  yet  not  be  pondered,  or  not  be 
proceeded  upon.  Surely  to  know  it  is  ona 
thing — sciiously  to  reflect  upon  it  is  an- 
other; and  thus  it  may  be,- that  the  irreligion 
of  the  wlirld  is  due  not  to  the  want  of  a 
satisfying  demonstration  on  God's  part,  for 
this  might  have  excused  us;  but,  to  the 
want  of  right  consideration  on  ours,  and 
this  is  inexcusable. 

III.  Let  us  now  pass  onwards,  then,  to 
the  invisibles  of  faith — to  those  things  which 
do  not,  like  death,  stand  upon  the  confines 
af  the  spiritual  region,  but  are  wholly  within. 
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that  region,  and  which  man  hath  not  seen 
by  his  eye,  or  heard  by  his  ear — to  the  awful 
realities  that  will  abide  in  deep  and  mysteri- 
ous concealment  from  us,  so  long  as  we  are 
in  the  body,  and  which  not  till  the  body  is 
dissolved,  will  stand  in  direct  nianif^tation 
before  usb  This  character  of  unseen  and 
apiritual,  is  not  confined  to  things  future. 
There  are  things  present  which  are  spiritual 
also.  There  is  a  present  Deity,  who  dwelleth 
in  light,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  }ight  inaccessible 
— who  is  encompassed  with  glory,  but  it  is 
glory  which  we,  in  the  body,  cannot  ap- 
proach unto — who  stands  revealed  to  angels 
and  adoring  spirits;  but  whom  no  man  hath 
seen,  neither  can  see.  He  is  the  King  eter- 
nal and  immortal,  but  he  is  also  the  King 
invisible — who,  though  not  far  from  any 
one  of  us,  is  remote  as  infinity  itself,  from 
the  ken  of  our  earthly  senses — and  shr  >uded 
in  the  obscurity  of  his  own  unfathomable 
nature,  is  he  so  veiled  and  darkened  from 
all  human  contemplation,  that  we  cannot 
behold  him. 

And  yet,  even  of  this  great  Spirit  we  may 
be  said,  in  one  sense,  to  know,  however  lit- 
tle it  is  that  we  may  consider  him.  Tli^re 
are  averments  about  God  which  we  have 
long  recognised,  and  ranked  among  our  a<f- 
mitted  propositions,  though  we  seldom  re- 
cur to  them  in  thought,  and  are  never  ade- 
quately impressed  by  then).  We  know,  or 
think  we  know,  that  God  is;  and  that  all 
other  existence  is  suspended  upon  his  will; 
and  that,  were  it  not  for  his  upholding  arm, 
the  whole  of  Nature  would  go  into  dissolu- 
tion; and  that  while  he  sits  in  high  authority 
over  all  worlds,  there  is  not  one  individual 
member  of  his  vast  family,  that  is  overlook- 
ed by  him ;  and,  more  particularly,  that  he 
looks  with  the  eye  of  a  wise  and  a  watchful 
judge,  into  every  heart,  and  every  con- 
science ;  and  that  he  claims  a  right  and  a 
property  in  the  services  of  all  his  creatures; 
and  that  he  is  more  absolutely  the  owner 
and  the  master  of  them  all,  than  is  man  of 
the  machirle  that  he  hath  made,  and  (o 
whose- touch  all  its  movements  are  subordi- 
nate; and  that  he  is  a  God  of  august  and 
inviolable  sacredness,  in  whose  presence 
evil  cannot  dwell,  and  between  the  sanctity 
of  whose  nature  and  sin,  there  is  a  wide  and 
implacable  enmity;  and  that  he  does  not  sit 
in  lofty  and  remote  indifference  to  the  cha- 
racters of  hia  children,  but  takes  deep,  and 
perpetual,  and  most  vigilant  concern  in  them 
all — loving  their  riglptf'ousness,  hating  their 
iniquity,  treasuring  thf.ir  thoughts,  and  their 
purposes,  and  iheir  doing,  in  the  book  of  his 
remembrance;  and  that,  with  a  view  to  the 
manifestation  of  them,  on  that  day«  when 
time  shall  be  no  more,  and  each  of  nis  ac- 
countable oflapring  shall  have  their  condi- 
tion awarded  to  them  through  eternity — 
when  the  mystery  of  God  shdl  be  finished, 
and  the  glory  of  his  attributes  shall  be  made 
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10  shine  forth  at  the  close  and  the  oonsum- 
ination  of  all  things. 

Now,  most  of  these  things  you  know,  or 
profess  to  know.  They  are  reoognised  by 
you  as  true  propositions,  and  not  to  have 
Ihem  among  the  articles  of  ynur  creed, 
would  be  deemed  by  you  as  monstrous  and 
revolting  infidelity.  Most  of  you  would 
shudder  at  tlie  thought  of  an*  atheism,  which 
could  deny  the  existence  of  God,  or  of  a 
blasphemy  that  could  disown  his  govern- 
ment, or  of  a  heresy  that  could  profane  his 
character  by  stripping  it  of  its  truth,  and 
justice,  and  holiness.  So  dear,  in  fact,  are 
your  long-established  notions  of  the  Divini- 
ty, that  you  could  not  bear  them  to  be  med- 
(ued  with ;  and  would  hold  that  man  to  be 
the  enemy  of  your  repose,  who  should  offer 
to  violate  them.  So  that,  there  do  exist  in 
your  mind  certain  positions  which  regard  a 
Deity,  the  affirmative  of  which  carries  your 
consent,  and  the  denial  of  which  would 
painfully  be  offensive  to  you — and  thus  far 
may  you  be  said  to  know  God,  and  to  be- 
Ueve  in  him. 

Now,  as  a  proof  how  distinct  this  know- 
ledge of  God  is  from  the  consideration  of 
him,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  even  the 
first  and  simplest  of  all  these  propositions 
is,  by  many,  unt bought  of  for  days  and 
weeks  together.  The  truth,  that  God  is, 
which  all  here  present  would  shudder  to 
deny,  is  out  of  habitual  regard,  and  habitual 
remembrance.  It  lies  like  a  forgotten  thing 
in  some  deep  and  latent  depository ;  and  as 
to  its  being  brought  forth  of  its  hiding-place, 
for  hourly  use  and  meditation,  this  we  never 
meet  with,  but  among  a  saintly  and  selected 
few,  who  are  indeed  a  very  peculiar  people. 
When  God  is  acknowledged,  we  cannot  lift 
the  charge  of  theoretical  atheism ;  but  when, 
hlofig  with  this,  God  is  unminded,  surely 
then  may  we  lift  the  charge  of  practical 
atheism.  Now  this  is  the  very  charge  that 
we  prefer  against  the  vast  majority  of  our 
world.  They  have  a  knowledge  of  God ;  but 
this,  so  far  from  extenuating  thdr  thought- 
lessness, brings  upon  it  its  most  fearful  ag- 
gravation. It  is  just  because  they  stand  pre- 
eminent among  the  creatures  of  our  world, 
in  the  faculty  of  understanding  God,  that 
they  also  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  crime  of 
their  ungodliness.  It  is  for  this,  that  they 
suffer  in  the  comparison  with  ^  the  ox  that 
knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  ass  that  know- 
eth  his  master's  crib ;"  and  what  they  have 
learned  of  God,  or  are  capable  of  learning, 
will  bring  upon  their  heedlessness  ofnim, 
and  of  his  ways,  its  severest  condemnation. 

ft  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  fearful  mys- 
ccries  gf  the  human  spirit,  that  a  truth 
which,  of  all  others,  most  intimately  con- 
cerns us,  should  yet,  of  all  others,  be  the 
most  gladly  bidden  away  into  oblivion — 
that,  as  rid  of  an  unwelcome  visitor,  the 
I   nH  nf  man  is  never  more  at  ease,  or  in  its 


kindred  and  rejoicing  element,  than  when 
God  is  not  in  all  his  thoughts — that  then  it 
is,  when,  as  broken  loose  from  imprison 
ment,  the  heart  revels  in  its  own  desires, 
and  securely  blesses  its  deliverance  from  the 
hateful  presence  of  one  who  constrained  ar*' 
overawed  it — that  the  creature  should  thiK 
hide  itself,  as  it  were,  from  the  Creator,  and 
in  virtue  of  his  perpetual  recoil  from  the 
Being  who  formed,  and  who  upholds  him, 
should  so  keep  up  a  perpetual  distance  from 
God — ^that  wholly  given  over  to  the  idolatry 
of  the  thin^  that  are  made,  the  Maker 
should,  to  him,  be  little  better  than  a  non- 
entity, or  a  name;  this  is  the  marvel  of  the 
strange  and  wayward  nature  that  belongs 
to  us,  and  may  well  lead  us  to  apprehend 
the  visitation  upon  it  of  some  sore  leprosy, 
the  shock  of  some  great  and  total  derange- 
ment. 

For  what  truth  of  .weightier  import  to  us 
all  than  simply  that  there  is  a  God — thai 
all  the  busy  and  unceasing  movements 
around  us  at :  suspended  on  the  will  of  a 
living  Sovereign— that  those  mighty  forces 
which  constantly  uphold  the  play  and  the 
mechanism  of  thinffs,  arc  not  the  random 
energies  of  Nature  that  is  unconscious;  but 
that  one  sitteth  al»ove,  and  wieldeih  ihcm  all 
at  his  pleasure— that  a  powerful  and  a  pre- 
siding intelligence  hath  originated  all,  and 
overrules  all  —and  that  while  our  only  con- 
verse and  concern  are  with  the  near  and  the 
visible,  that  are  on  every  side  of  us,  there  if 
an  unseen  Spirit,  to  whom  belongoth  the 
mastery,  and  with  whom  alone  it  is  that  we 
have  mainly  and  substantially  to  do? 

Now,  how  is  it  that  man  practically  re- 
sponds to  this  real  condition  of  his  being? 
Tell  me,  from  the  intimate  assurances  of 
your  own  conscience,  or  tell  me,  from  the 
broad  and  palpable  character  that  sits  upon 
the  doings  of  your  acquaintances,  whether 
God  hath  the  ascendency  over  them.  Is 
there,  all  th*  day  long,  a  felt  solemnity  on 
your  spirits,  because  of  God,  which  follows 
you  whithersoever  you  go,  and  causes  you 
to  walk  with  him  in  the  world  ?  Or,  are 
you  familiarized  with  the  hnhii  of  submit- 
ting you-  will  to  his  will?  Or.  have  vou 
ever,  foi  an  hour  together,  looked  Won 
yourselves  in  the  light  of  being  the  senBits 
of  another,  and  have  accordingly  run  and 
laboured  as  at  the  bidding  of  that  other? 
Or,  utter  strangers  to  this,  »lo  you  not  walk 
in  the  counsel  of  your  own  heart?  Do  yoa 
not  move  as  independently,  as  if  in  your- 
self it  was  that  you  lived,  and  moved,  atkl 
had  your  being?  In  the  work  that  you 
prosecute,  and  the  comforts  thai  you  enjoy, 
and  even  the  obligations  of  which  you  ac- 
quit yourselves  to  relatives,  and  to  fricndfl. 
is  there  any  fear  of  God  bftbre  your  eyesi 
— and  is  not  the  fear  of  disgrace  from  men, 
a  far  more  powerful  check  ujjon  your  f  icen- 
tiousncfis,  than  the  fear  of  damnation  'rms 
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him  Who  is  the  judge  and  the  discemer  of 
men?  The  mind  is  ever  crowded  with 
thoughts,  and  wisnes,  and  purposes,  that 
pass  in  busy  succession,  -through  its  cham- 
Ders  of  imagery,  and  minister  the  food  of  hs. 
unremitting  contemplations.  Tell  me  how 
much  of  God  and  godliness  there  is  in  them 
all.  Turn  the  inward  survey  upon  your- 
nelves,  and  report  to  us  how  much  of  this 
heavenly  fruit  groweth  and  flourisheth 
there..  O  you  have  but  spied  the  nakedness 
of  the  land— God  is  unto  you  a  wilderness, 
and  your  heart  is  to  him  a  spiritual  desola- 
tion ! 

This  emptiness  of  a  man's  heart  as  to  the 
recognition  of  God,  runs  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  history.  He  is  engrossed  with 
what  is  visible  and  secondary,  and  he  thinks 
n(»  farther.  The  sense  of  a  present  and  pre- 
siding Deity,  is  habitually  absent  from  his 
soul;  and  just  because  he  will  not  stir  him- 
self up  to  consideration,  that  he  may  lay 
hold  of  God,  is  he  bounded,  as  if  by  an  im- 
passable limit,  to  earth  and  to  earthlincss. 
It  needs  a  force-of  thought  and  of  reflection, 
to  bear  him. across  this  barrier,  Which,  whe- 
ther from  indolence,  or  carnality,  or  a  mis- 
giving conscience,  he  does  not  choose  to 
put  into  operation ;  and  thus,  does  he  live 
without  God  in  the  world.  When  he  enjoys, 
it  is  without  gratitude^  When  he  labours, 
it  is  without  the  impulse  of  an  obedient 
loyalty.  When  he  admires,  it  is  without 
carrying  the  sentiment  upwardly  unto  hea- 
ven, whence  all  that  is  lovely  on  the  face 
of  our  world,  was  sttewn  for  its  embellish- 
raent,  and*lhe  deliffht  of  its  beholders.  And 
thus,  may  a  traveller  on  his  tour  of  recrea- 
tion, through  some  goodly  land,  be  carried 
forward  from  scene  to  scene,  till  the  whoie 
landscape  of  an  empire  shall  have  passed 
behind  nim  like  a  shifting  panorama — and, 
OS  he  eyes  the  beaulfeous  succession  of  ver- 
dant fields,  and  mj^ssy  foliage,  and  the  many 
pictures  of  comfort  or  elegance  irt  human 
habitations,  and  the  rapid  variety  where- 
with, in  the  speed  and  the  turning  of  his 
movements,  he  is,  at  one  time,  closed  upon 
by  the  limits  of  a  sweet  and  sequestered 
valley,  and,  at  another,  breaks  out  in  full 
and  open  perspective,  on  the  glories  of  half 
a  province;  why,  may  all  the  ecstacy  he 
feels  be  lavished  on  the  spectacles  before 
him,  without  one  thought  of  that  masted 
hand,  which  spread-  out  the  whole  of  this 
magnificence,  and  poured  the  tide  of  lustre 
over  it.  No  piety  may  mingle  with  this 
contemplation;  and  not  for  the  want  of 
knowledge,  but  the  want  of  thought,  may 
there  be  as  little  of  God  in  the  eye  of  this 
raptured  enthusiast,  as  in  the  brute  uncon- 
scious gaze  of  the  creature  that  hath  no 
jnderstanding. 

Now.  this  is  God's  controversj^  with  man 
m  the  text.  He  there  complains  of  our 
heedlessness.     He  feels  himself  slighted,  I 


that  we  so  seldom  think  of  him,  apd  thai 
he  should  be  thus  neglected  and  set  a 
nought  by  his  own  offtpring.  And  this  in- 
consideration  of  ours,  is  matter  of  blame 

iust  because  it  is  a  matter  of  wilfulness. 
Ian  has  a  voluntar}'  control  over  his 
thoughts.  He  can  turn  and  transfer  them 
from  oiie  object  of  mental  contemplation  to 
another.  He  may  think  of  God  when  he 
chooses.  He  may  recal  his  scattered  im- 
aginations, and  summon  all  that  is  within 
him  to  an  act  of  aftendance  upon  God.  He 
may  bid  his  mind  cease  from  its  rambles, 
and  its  reveries,  and  lift  itself  up  to  the 
abode  of  the  Eternal.  He  may  lay  an  ar- 
rest on  the  processes  of  the  inner  man,  and 
say  to  it,  with  authority,  that  now  is  the 
moment  for  an  aspiration,  or  a  solemn  feel- 
ing towards  God.  He  may  repeat  and  mul- 
tiply this  effort  into  a  habit  of  seriousness. 
It  may  mix  itself  in  with  his  ordinary  busi- 
ness. It  may  accompany  bim  on  his  walk, 
even  through^  the  streets  of  the  crowded 
city.  It  may  season  the  hours  of  his  Social 
fellowship;  and  what,  at  first,  is  difiieult, 
and  irregular,  and  rare,  may  thu.s,  by  dint 
of  perseverance,  settle  down  into  an  hal)itual 
tendency.  He  ma)',  at  length,  be  familiar- 
ized to  the  thought  of  God,  as  his  master 
^nd  his  owner ;  and,  at  length,  putting  on 
the  attitude  of  a  daily  and  hourly  obedience, 
as  theeye  of  a  servant  looketh  towards  liis 
master,  so  may  his  eye  be  ever  towards 
God.  This  is  not  the  attitude  of  nature,  but 
it  may  be  tried  and  practised,  and,  at  length, 
eflfectually  learned.*  But  you  will  never 
reach  it,  unless  you  begin ;  you  will  never 
succeed  in  it,  unless  you  persevere.  And, 
therefore,  my  plain  advice  to  you  is,  that 
you  now  set  to  it  in  good  earnest.  Lay  a 
mandate  upon  your  thinking  faculty,  and 
send  it  heavenward  to  God.  There  is  many 
a  useless  moment  that  may  thus  be  turned 
to  account — many  an  idle  waste  in  our  ex- 
istence, that  may  thus  be  reclaimed  to  sa- 
credness.  This  is  true  spiritual  education 
— the  practice  of  godliness,  instead  of  the 
theory — the  way  of  going  about  it — and  by 
vhich  the  soul  may,  at  length,  be  disci- 
plined to  tlie  habit  of  setting  God  always 
before  it 

It  is  the  absence  of  this  habit  which  con- 
stitutes the  ungodliness  of  man.  There 
cannot  be  a  fouler  provocation  than  that 
man  should  be  satisfied  to  do  without  God ; 
and  this  is  the  provocation  inflicted  by  all 
who  have  other  cares  and  other  pleasures, 
which  take  np  the  whole  of  their  hearts, 
and  have  no  room  there  for  God  or  for  god- 
finess.  Each  of  J^ou  can  besttell  whether 
you  fall  under  this  description  of  habit  and 
of  character.  Is  it  not  the  truth  now,  that 
God  is  scarcely  m  all  your  thoughts? — that 
you  feel  no  encouragement  in  any  of  his 
promises,  neither  do  you  tremble  under  the 
fearfulneRS  of  his  denunciations?  that  you 
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tre  otherwise  employed  Uian  in  the  prose- 
ciilioiv  of  your  interest  with  him  ?  and  are 
busied  with  pkus,  and  objects,  aiid  antici- 
pations of  your  own,  wherewith  his  will, 
and  hisfflory,  have  notlyjig  to  do?  This  is 
your  guilt.  This,  in  the  estimation  of  hea- 
ren's  jurisprudence,  is  the,very  essence  of 
sinfulness.  Quite  consistent,  we  do  admit, 
with  much  to  soften  and  much  most  ho- 
nourably to  signalize  youi  but  involving 
you  in  the  direct  charge,  that  none  of  you 
understandeth,  and  none  of  you  seeketh  af- 
ter God. 

IV.  But  the  distinction  between  those 
who  only  know,  and  thqse  who  also  consi- 
der, is  never  more  strongly  marked  than  in 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  And 
fearful  is  the  hazard,  lest  knov/ledge,  and  it 
alone,  should  satisfy  tho  possessor ;  lest  Ue 
should  settle  down  into  a  treacherous  com- 
placency, because  he  has  made  a  dght  ad- 
justment of  the  articles  of  his  creed  j  lest  he 
count  it  enough,  that  he  has  acquiesced,  at 
all  points,  in  the  orthodoxy  of  the  question  j 
and  so  come  forth  with  a  flaming  Chris- 
tianity, that  lies  more  in  dogmatism  than  in 
devotion,  more  in  a  sturdy  intolerance  ojf 
error,  than  in  a  true  and  tender  sincerity 
of  heart.  And  the  very  controversies  of  the 
church  have  served  to  foster  this  delusiijn. 
The  very  quantity  of  delate  and  of  ^rgir- 
ment  that  has  been  expended  dfk  theology, 
leads  to  a  most  hurtful  misconceiving  of  this 
matter.  You  know,  that  the  desij^n  of  ar- 
gument is  to  carry  you  onward  to  a  set  of 
just  and  accurate  convictions.  This,  in 
fact,  is  the  landing  place  to  which  it  brings 
you,  and  at  which  it  leaves  you  j  and  the 
danger  is,  that  having  brought  you  there, 
you  go  no  further — and  this  place  of  arri- 
val becomes  your  place  of  rest,-  and  sta- 
tionary residence.  It  is  the  pride,  and  am- 
bition, and  the  zeal  of  every  intellectual 
combatant,  to  carry  the  understanding  of 
his  reader;  and  having  done  this,  he  is  ajjt 
to  sit  down  and  be  satisfied  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  his  gotten  victory ;  and  the  scholar 
himself,  seized  with  the  very  same  infection, 
may  sit  down,  too,  as  if  he  had  attained  an 
ultimate  good,  in  which  he  may  rejoice,  and 
Vhere  he  may  now  securely  and  fearlessly 
repose.  And  3'et,  the  whole  amount  of  bis 
acqiJiisltion  may  be  a  mere  notional  Chris- 
tianity— a  list  of  doctrines  that  are  settled 
and  set  by — that  are  as  much  within  the 
grasp  of  his  knowledge  as  many  other  arti- 
cles of  huma^n  speculation  and  science — but 
aro  just  as  liitle  reiterated  upon  as  they  by 
4  liabit  of  frequent  and  feeling  consideration. 
And  hence  ^  familiar  exhfbition  to  all  wh» 
li^e  in  this  our  scholastic  land,  where  a 
people,  fresh  from  their  catechisms,  are- 
primed  and  charged  with  orthodoxy,  and 
all  whose  articles  stand  before  you  in  well- 
marshalled  and  metaphysical  array — who 
have  a  Veligion  in  their  heads,  but  that  has 


tb^re  an  almost  exclusive  occupancy-*- whoa 
many  a  stout  defender  of  the  faiih  would 
rejoice  in  as.  his  own,  but  in  whom  thf 
Author  and  the  Finisher  of  faith;  finds  lit- 
tle of  that  love  or  tljat  obedience  which  tr 
him  arje  the  alone  tests  of  discipleship — a 
peoftle  whom  Jione  can  challenge  for  igno- 
rance, but  whose  still  un mortified  tempers, 
and  still  unabated  worldlipess,  may  pro\c^ 
that  though  they  do  know,  yet  they  do  not 
consider. 

II  were  well,  if  such  people  could  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  strongholds  of  their  yei 
impregnable  Antinomianism.  It  were  weh 
to  alarm  their  conscience  with  the  saying, 
that  no  knowledge  and  n<i  belief  will  give 
them  justification,  which  does  not  give  sane 
tification  also.  All  their  doctrinal  acquire 
ments  are  precistly  of  as  little  avail  as  is 
the  knowleoge  of  denth,  if  they  think  hot 
of  dying — or,  as  their  knowledge  of  a  God, 
if  they  give  no  earnest  heed  to  him.  It  is 
well  that  they  know;  but  the  blessing  is 
turned  into  a  condemnation  and  a  curse,  if, 
while  they  know,  tiiey  do  not  consider. 

Tliere  are  no  topics  on  which  there  has 
been  s<j  much  of  controversy,* or  that  has 
given  rise  to  so  many  an  elaborate  disserta- 
tion, as  the  person  and  oflices  of  Christ, 
And,  doubtless,  the  scholarship  has  been 
well  employed,  that  rescued  from  the  en- 
tahpleroents  of  sophistry,  the  precious  truth 
of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour.  And  well 
may  England  rejoice  in  those  lettered  ec- 
clesiastics, who  have  put  down,  as  fai  a* 
argument  coiild  do  it,  the  infidelity  thai 
^ecried  the  truth  of  his  high  and^heavrnly 
apostleship.  Arid  worthier  far  than  all  the 
revenue  of  all  her  colleges,  i^  the  return  of 
criticism  and  of  demonstration  that  they 
have  made  in  behalf  of  his  great  sacrifice, 
and  of  his  unchangeable  and  ever-during 
priesthood.  Yet,  let  it  not  be  disguised, 
that  the  knowledge  of  all  these  credentials 
is  one  thing,  and  the  serious,  the  practical 
consideration  of  them,  is  another — that 
many  a  commentator  has  mastered  the  dif; 
Acuities  of  the  question,  who  has  not  been 
solemnized  by  the  thought  of  its  urgent  and 
affecting  realities — that  stalled  orthodoxy, 
with  her  clear  understanding,  but  untouched 
heart,  has  often  launched  upon  heresy  her 
mighty  fulminations,  and  manfully  asserted 
yie  truth  Which  she  never  felt—that  the 
peasant  may  catch  direct -from  his  Bible, 
what  the  dignitary  has  gathered  by  wading 
through  the  erudition  of  distant  centuries; 
and  this  veriest  babe  in  literature  may  out- 
strip the  literary  giant,  because  he  not  only 
knows  the  truth,  but  wisely  and  duteously 
considers  it. 

Let  us,  in  like  manner,  look  unto  Jesut 
with  the  eye  of  a  "plain  Christian,  instead 
of  looking  at  him  with  the  eye  of  a  pro- 
found critic,  or  commentator.  For  this 
purpose,  let  us  lay  hold  of  thinjn  that  aiv 
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palpably  and  unambiguous  y  toM  of  him, 
and  see  whether,  without  learning  of  him 
that  which  we  do  not  know,  much  miffht 
not  be  irtade  hy  considering  of  him  that 
which  we  do  know — and  whether,  out  of 
•uoh  materials  of  tltought  as  are  within 
reach  of  all,  there  might  not  a  far  mere 
solemn  impression  come  Upon  the  heart, 
and  a-  far  more  powerful  influence  upon  the 
character^  than  are  to  be  witnessed  even 
among  the  most  zealous  and  declared  pro^ 
feasors  of  our  day. 

First,  then,  he  is  the  Apostle  of  our  pir>- 
fession,  or  we  profess  him  to  be  our  Apos^ 
tie.  -Let  us  consider  him  as  such.  Let  us 
bethink  ourselves  of  all  which  this  title  im- 
plies. It  means  one  who  is  sent.  The 
twelve  were  called  apostles,  because  sent  to 
preach  the  Gospel  unto  every  creature. 
And,  in  .like  manner,  he  too  is  an  Apoatle, 
because  sent  by  his  Father  into  the  world. 
He  came  to  us  from  a  place  of  deep  and 
unknown  mystery — he  traversed  that  do- 
•  main  which  separates  the  land  of  spirits 
from  the  peopled  and  familiar  land  in  which 
we  dwell — he  burst  upon  our  senses  (torn 
a  region  where  all  is  invisible — and  far 
more  wonderful  than  if  he  had  been  a  visi- 
tor from  another  planet  than  our  own,  did 
he  light  upon  our  world  from  the  dwelling- 
place  of.  liim.  who  is  the  uncreated  source 
of  all  worlds,  from  the  very  Abode  and 
sanctuary  of  the  Eternal.  How  it  ought  to 
move  us  with  awe  at  the  approach  of  such 
a  messengpi',  when  we  think  of  the  glory 
and  the  sacredness  of  his  former  habitation ! 
—of  those  ineffable  communions  that  he 
had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was 
— ^and  deep  insight  into  all  those  mysteries 
of  G\il^y  that  are  to  us  unsearchable !  How 
it  ouifht  to  fasten  upon  it  the  gaze  of  every 
mortal  eye,  that  on  the  shore  of  our  worft 
there  has  been  an  arrival  from  the  dark  and 
th«  shrouded  infinity  which  lies  beyond  it 
— that,  at  length,  out  of  realms  which  are 
afar,  a  traveller  hath  come;  and  that,  though 
▼efled  from  everlasting  in  the  obscurity  of 
a  remote  and  lofty  nature,  he  hath  now 
stood  revealed  to  the  observation  of  human 
senses,  and  poured  forth  an  utterance  that 
can  be  taken  up  by  human  ears ! 

And  what  ought  to  fasten  upon  him  a 
still  mor^  intense  regard,  he  oomes  with  a 
message  to  our  world — he  comes  straight 
from  the  Divinity  himself,  and  charged  by 
him  with  a  special  communication — God 
had  broken  silence,  and  this  great  Apostle 
of  our  profession  was  the  beater  of  that 
-  voice  which  speak eth  from  heaven  unto  the 
children  of  men.  h  was  a  thing  of  mighty 
import,  indeed,  that  there  should  have  been 
111  <ictual  errand  to  us  from  the  pavilion  of 
he  Almlghty*B  residence — that  ore  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  there  should  have  come 
to  tabernacle  here,  and  to  enter  upon  con- 
ferae  and  companionship  with  men-^hat 


he  did  announce  himself,  and  on  satisfying 
credentials,  to  have  been  sent  amongst  uc 
from  the' upper  paradise,  with  tidings  that 
he  had  to  deliver,  and  on  a  work  that  had 
been  given'  him  to  do.  And  it  ought,  ai 
Jeast,  to'fnake  no  difference,  that  now  hf 
has  i^turned  to  the  place  from  whence  he 
came.  For  he  left  behind  him  the  records 
of  his  wondrous  embassy — ^and  the  authen- 
tic and  the  authoritative  voice  *of  heaven 
still  speaketh  to  us  there — and  with  oui 
hands  upon  the  Bible,  we  are  in  contact 
with  the  very  materials  of  a  communication 
from  the  Deity.  In  the  breast  of  the  God- 
head, there  was  a  motion  and  a  desire  to- 
wards our  species,  and  here  is  the  expres- 
sion of  it^-the  very  transcript  of  that  mes- 
sage which  our  Apostle  brought,  and  which 
our  Apostle  left  amongst  us — the  word  that 
actually  came  frbm  the  secret  place  of  the 
Eternal,  and  is- fraught  with  those  revealed 
things,  which  now  belong  to  us  and  to  our 
•children.  I  declare  not  a  novelty  in  your 
hearing.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  which  you 
are  ignorant,  and  which  you  need  to  know. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  which  you  are  wofiilly 
heedlesa,  and  which  you  need  to  consider 
W^  do  not  need  to  teach  you  what  is  new. 
But  we  need  to  arrest  you  by  the  sense  of 
what  is  old  and  forgotten.  We  charge 
your  neglect  of  the  Scriptures  of  our  faith 
upon  your  neglect  of  thai  great  Apostle, 
who  is  the  Author  and  the  Finisher  of  our 
faith.  By  your  daily  indifference  to  the 
word  that  is  written,  you  inherit  all  the 
guilty  and  will  come  under  the  very  reckon- 
ing of  those,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Sa- 
viour, treated  with  neglect  and  indilfrrcr.ce, 
t\\€  word  that  was  spoken.  Our  challenge 
against  you  is,  that  the  Bible  is  to  you  a 
thing  of  insipidity — that  it  is  not  dcFircd  by 
you  as  the  aliment  of  your  souls — that 
though  unread  for  days  together,  you  miss 
no  necessary  food,  you  feel  no  vacancy,  you 
are  visited  with  no  hunger,  you  can  do  very 
well  without  this  nourishment  of  the  spiri- 
tual Hfe,  and  so  give  reason  to  fear,  that 
within  you  there  is  no  spiritual  principle  to 
sustain.  And  looking  unto  that  of  which 
•this  written  docurnent  is  the  memorial,  do 
we  charge  upon  all  who  slight  the  penivsal 
of  it,  that  they  trample  into  insignificance  a 
formal  embassy  from  heaven — that  they 
treat  with  contumely  the  messenger  who 
«ame  theiceforth  unto  our  world — that. 
God  by  him  has  spoken,  and  they  have 
disregarded— that  the  daily  spectacle  of  the 
Bible  before  their  eyes,  is  a  daily  solicita- 
tion on  the  part  of  Christ  to  he.  heard,  an  1 
by  their  contimied  heedlessness  to  whichj 
they,  all  their  lives,  set  his  character,  as  an 
Apostle,  utterly  to  scorn. 

The  way  to  repair  this  treatment,  is  forth 
with  to  give  your  diligence  unto  the  book 
— and  to  press  upon  your  moral  sense  aft 
you  )pen  .t,  that  now  you  are  about  tc  en 
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tcr  into  converse  with  God — and  t.iu8  to 
fix  and  solemnize  your  attention,  while  you 
resid  those  words  of  which  Christ  may  be 
cailed  the  Apostle  or  the  messenger.  The 
act  of  reading  the  Bible,  is  the  act  of  hold- 
ing conference  with  the  Deity — and  while 
this  is  what  all  know,  this  is  wjhat  few  oon- 
«der. 

There  is  one  topic  which  stands  con- 
nerted  with  the  apostleship  of  Christ,  and 
that  stamps  a  most  peculiar  interest  on  the 
visit  which  he  made  to  us  from  on  high. 
He  is  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  In  the 
character  of  a  man,  hath  he  pictured  ibrth 
to  us  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity.  He  is 
the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person — ^yet,  in. 
virtue  of  the  humanity  wherewith  he  is  in- 
vested, hath  he  offered,  even  to  the  eye  of 
sense,  a  palpable  representation  of  the  God- 
head. "  He  who  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen 
the  Father," — and  we,  by  fastening  our  at- 
tentive regards  upon  his  person  and  history, 
may  gather  the  very  aspect  and  lineaments 
of  the  King  invisihlc.  That  Being,  who 
had  been  so  long  wrapt  in  profoundest  se- 
crecy from  our  world—that  Being,  whom 
none  could  apprehend,  for  no  eye  of  mortal 
could  carry  him  through  that  dark  and  un- 
trodden interval,  by  which  the  two  regions 
of  sense  and  of  spirit  stand  apart  from  each 
other — the  Being,  who  ever  since  the  en- 
trance of  sin,  had  lai^  his  jealous  interdict 
on  the  approaches  of  our  species,  and  with- 
drawn himself  by  a  remote  and  lofty  sepa- 
ration away  from  us — he,  at  length,  broke 
out  from  this  vail  of  deepest  myste^,  and 
in  the  person  of  him  who  is  at  once  his  re- 
^)resentative  and  his  Apostle,  does  he  now 
stand  before  us  in  visible  manifestation. 
And  we,  by  considering  this  Apostle,*leani 
of  God.  By  looking  unto  him,  we  look 
unto  the  likeness  of  our  Creator,  and  we 
become  acquainted,  with  him.  In  the 
puriiy,  and  the  gentleness,  and  the  simple 
majesty  of  Christ,  do  we  read  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Deity.  And  O  how  it  con- 
cerns us  to  know,  from  this  narrative  of 
unwearied  well-doing,  that  there  is  so  much 
of  benevolence  in  heaven — that  the  Sove- 
-cign  who  sits  in  high  authority  there,  is>as 
good  as  he  is  great — that  there  is  a  meek- 
ness to  soften  the  majesty  of  his  nature, 
and  a  compassionate  longing  after  those 
men  whom  the  hand  of  justice  was  lifted 
up  to  destroy — that  even  in  the  holy  of 
holies,  there  dwells  a  tenderness  for  our 
degraded  species — and  could  the  securities 
of  heaven's  throne  only  be  upholden,  that 
there  were  a  good-will  and  a  mercy  on 
high,  ready  to  burst  forth  upon  our  world 
and  to  circulate  at  large  over  all  its  fa- 
milies. 

But  this  leads  us  to  another  topic  of  con- 
sideration, the  priesthood  of  Christ.  The 
atonement  that  he  made  for  sin  has  a  fore- 


most place  in  orthodoxy,  tt  is  reiterated 
in  all  our  catechisms.  It  forms  the  burder 
and  the  argument  of  many  a  ponderoiif 
dissertation.  And  to  the  popular  mind,  too. 
is  it  fully  as  familiar  as  to  the  accomplish- 
ed scholaV  in  theology.  Insomuch,  that 
scarcely  an  individuaJ  can  be  met  with| 
even  in  the  humblest  walks  of  society,  whc 
docs  not  know,  and  who  could  not  tell,  that 
Christ  died  for  the  world.  But  as  we  have 
often  said,  there  is  a  knowledge  without 
consideration.  A  truth  may  be  acquired, 
and  tlieuf  cast  as  it  were  into  some  hidden 
corner  of  the  mind,  may  it  lie  forgotten,  at 
in  a  dormitor}'.  And  thus  it  fares,  with 
many  a  precious  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
We  learn  it  most  readily  from  the  ques- 
tion-book. We  give  the  vote  to  it  of  our 
most  prompt  and  zealous  affirmative.  We 
enlist  it  among  the  articles  of  our  creed — 
and  espousing  it  as  our  own  belief,  do  w«! 
become  partisans,  or  even  advocates  in  iu 
favour.  And  yet  all  this  may  consist  with 
an  entire  practical  heedlessness — ^witli  a 
deep  torpor  and  unconcern  about  that  truth 
which  may  have  come  to  us  most  abun- 
danUy  in  word,  though  not  at  all  in  power 
The  soul  may  be  habitually  inadvertent  to 
that  as  a  principle,  which  is  most  zeal- 
ously professed,  and  even  contended  for  as 
an  opinion.  And  accordingly,  we  are  told 
by  the  apostle,  of  this  very  doctrine,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  how  possible  it  is  for  men  to 
receive  it,  yet  not  to  remember  it — that 
they  may  have  once  committed  it  to  their 
understanding,  as  an  article  of  faitli,  wiih- 
out  having  charged  it  upon  their  memory 
as  an  article  of  hourly  and  habitual  recur- 
rence— that  it  may  have  been  consented  to 
by  the  mind,  without  being  dwelt  upon  by 
the  mind — in  which  case,  says  Paul,  you ' 
have  believed  in  vain;  and  just  because 
you  keep  not  in  memory,  or,  rather,  con- 
sider not,  and  call  not  up  to  memory,  that 
which  I  have  preached  unto  you. 

And,  -therefore,  would  I  again  bid  you 
consider  him  who  is  the  High  Priest  of 
your  profe^ion.  I  call  upon  you  ever  and 
anon  to  think  of  this  sacrifice — and  to  ward 
off  the  legality  of  nature  from  your  spirits, 
by  a  constant  habit  of  recurrence,  upon 
your  part,  to  the  atonement  that  he  hath 
made,  and  to  the  everlasting  righteousness 
that  he  hath  brought  in.  Without  this,  the 
mind  is  ever  lapsing  anon  into  alienation 
and  distrust — and  the  habitual  jealousy  of 
guilt,  when  not  met,  at  all  times,  by  a  sense 
of  that  blood  which  washes  it  away,  will 
throw  us  hack  again  to -our  wonted  distance 
from  God — and  instead,  of  breathing  the 
free  air  of  confidence  in  him,  or  rejoicing 
in  the  sunshine  of  his  reconciled  «ounte 
nance,  tltere  will  be  a  flaw  of  suspicion  m 
all  our  intercourse,  and  instead  of  loving 
him  as  a  friend^  we  shall  still  stand  m 
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dread  of  him  as  an  accuser.  There  may 
be  the  occasional  recognition  of  Christ,  and, 
perhaps,  along  with  it  a  gleam  of  light  and 
of  liberty.  But  the  general  stale  will  be, 
that  of -^a  mind  which  is  overcast.  And, 
therefore,  to  keep  all  clear,  and  habitually 
clear,  would  I  advise  a  regular  forthgoing 
of  your  believing  thoughts,  to  the  great 
decease  that  was  accomplished  at  Jerusa- 
lem. I  w.>xl  have  you  to  look  unto  Jesus 
Christ,  and  unto  him  crucified,  and  be 
lightened  t\iereby.  Forget  not  that  for  guilt 
there  has  been  an  appropriate  remedy  pro- 
vided in  the  Gospel — and  the  way  for  you 
to  stand  delivered  from  all  your  fears  of  its 
vengeance  and  its  agony,  is  to  think  of  the 
vengeance  that  has  already  been  poured 
out,  and  of  the  agony  that  has  already  been 
endured  for  it.  Be  very  sure,  that  when 
justire  is  satisfied,  then  mercy,  set  at  large 
fron»  this  obstruction,  is  free  to  rejoice  over 
you.  And  justice  is  satisfied.  The  suffer- 
mgs  of  the  garden  and  the  cross,  have  ab- 
sorbed it  all — nor  after  Christ  hath  poured 
out  his  soul  unto  the  death  for  you,  will  it 
seek,  in  the  horrors  of  your  condemned 
eternity,  for  a  double  redress,  and  a  double 
vindication.  O,  come  out  then,  from  the 
prison-house  of  despondency — and,  when 
you  think  of  your  sins,  think  also  of  the 
ransom  which  has  been  paid  for  them.  On 
the  strength  of  this,  do  make  your  resolute 
stand  against  the  spirit  of  bondage — and 
looking,  and  looking  hourly  unto  the  vic- 
tim who  has  already  bled  a  full  expiation, 
do  uphold  yourself  in  the  confidence,  that 
sin  is  made  an  end  of,  that  transgression  is 
finished,  that  reconciliation  for  iniquity  is 
made,  and  that  now  the  believer,  released 
from  captivity,  may  walk  before  God  in  the 
security  and  the  triumph  of  an  everlasting 
righteousness. 

In  other  sacrifices,  the  priest  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  victim.  Here  they  are 
the  same.  He  was  the  victim  when  dying. 
He  is  the  High  Priest,  »ow  that  he  is  risen 
again.  And  thus  does  he  still  plead,  in  the 
ear  of  God,  the  offering  that  was  once 
made,  and  the  power  of  which  endureth 
continually.  That  incense,  with  the  savour 
of  which  God  was  well  pleased,  he  is  at 
r11  times  well  pleased  to  be  reminded  of — 
and  only  consider  him  who  fills  his  mouth 
with  this  argument  in  behalf  of  all  who  re- 


pair to  him,  who  can  argue  his  sacrifice  ae 
an  adequate  redemption  for  the  chiei  of 
sinnera,  and  whose  glory  as  a  physician 
and  a  Saviour,  is  most  illustrated,  when  the 
most  desperate  of  offenders  come  pnto  him.' 
and  are  healed.  It  is  not  enough,  that  you 
have,  at  one  time,  imported  this  into  your 
understanding,  and  given  it  a  place  there 
among  the  articles  of  your  belief.  It  is  by 
keeping  it  in  memory — it  is  by  renewing 
upon  it  your  mental  acts  of  faith  and  de- 
pendence— it  is  by  again  and  again  re-* 
pairing  to  it— and  looking  habitually  unto 
him  as  your  Intercessor  and  High  Priest, 
even  as  the  children  of  Israel  looked  daily 
to  Jerusalem,  at  the  times  of  their  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice.  It  is  thus,  that 
peace  is  kept  up  in  the  heart— and  it  is 
thus,  that  instead  of  coming  upon  us  at 
starts,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  momentary 
visitation,  it  maintains  the  continuous  flow 
within  us,  of  a  river  that  is  at  once  mighty 
and  inexhaustible.  It  is  thus,  that  this  doc- 
trine of  our  faith,  instead  of  having  only 
once  made  its  entrance  into  our  creed,  is 
used  by  us  at  all  times  as  a  cordial—and 
the  thought  of  Christ,  as  our  acceptable 
and  all-prevailing  High  Priest,  is  often  pre- 
sent to  the  mind,  and  always  felt  to  be  pre- 
cious. 

And  never  forget  that  the  way  to  main- 
tain peace  of  conscience,  is  also  the  way  to 
maintain  purity  of  character.  This  is  a 
mystery  of  the  Christian  life  which  the 
world  apprehendeth  not — and  yet  so  real- 
ized*, we  think,  by  universal  experience, 
that  never  do  we  reckon,  in  the  history  of 
the  church,  pr  in  any  of  its  members,  had 
wilful  sin  place  at  the  same  time  along 
with  a  full  exercise  of  faith  on  the  testi- 
mony of  God.  It  is  peace  in  the  conscience, 
in  fact,  that  keeps  up  love  in  the  heart.  It 
is  this  which,  by  putting  joy,  and  l.ope, 
and  confidence  in  the  bosom,  furnishes  the 
soul  with  the  most  powerful  springs  of 
obedience.  It  is  this  which  awakens  giati- 
tude  in  the  bosom,  that  ere  now  was  beset 
with  the  cold  dislracticms  of  legality ;  and 
under  the  constraining  influence  of-  the 
love  of  Christ,  is  it  ever  found,  that  the 
most  joyful  believer  is  alsii  the  most  frail- 
AjI  believer,  living  no  longer  to  himself,  but 
to  Christ  who  died  for  him,  and  who  rotm 
again. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  REVELATION, 


TIKWED  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 


THE  MODERN  ASTRONOMY. 


PREFACE. 


Thr  astronomical  oojection  against  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  does  not  occupy  a 
¥ery  prominent  place  in  any  of  our  Treatises  of  Infidelity.  It  is  often,  however, 
met  with  in  conversation — and  we  have  known  it  to  be  the  cause  of  serioiii 

f)erplexity  and  alarm  in  minds  anxious  for  the  solid  establishment  of  their  re* 
igious  faith. 

There  is  an  imposing  splendour  in  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  the  light  it  throws,  or  appears  to  throw,  over  other  tracks  of 
speculation  than  those  which  are  properly  itd  own,  should  at  times  dazzle  and 
mislead  an  inquirer.  On  this  account  we  think  it  were  a  service  to  what  we 
deem  a  true  and  a  righteous  cause,  could  we  succeed  in  dissipating  this  illusion ; 
and  in  stripping  Infidelity  of  those  pretensions  to  enlargement,  and  to  a  certain 
air  of  philosojphical  greatn^,  by  which  it  has  often  become  so  destructively 
alluring  to  the  young,  and  the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious. 

In  my  first  Discourse,  I  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  the  Modern  Astronomy — 
nor  have  I  wished  to  throw  any  disguise  over  that  comparative  littleness  which 
belongs  to  our  planet,  and  which  gives  to  the  argument  of  Freethinkers  all  its 
plausibility. 

This  argument  involves  in  it  an  assertion  and  an  inference  The  assertion  is. 
that  Christianity  is  a  religion  which  professes  to  be  deiiigned  for  the  single  benefit 
of  our  world ;  and  the  inference  is,  that  Grod  cannot  be  the  author  of  this  religion, 
for  he  would  not  lavish  on  so  insignificant  a  field,  such  peculiar  and  such  dis- 
tinguishing attentions  as  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Christianity  makes  no  such  profession.  That  it  is  designed  for  the  single 
benefit  of  our  world,  is  altogether  a  presumption  of  the  Infidel  himself — ^and 
feeling  that  this  is  not  the  only  example  of  temerity  which  can  be  charged  on 
the  enemies  of  our  faith,  I  have  allotted  my  second  Discourse  to  the  attempt  of  de* 
monstrating  the  utter  repugnance  of  such  a  spirit  with  the  cautious  and  enlight- 
ened  philosophy  of  modem  times. 

In  the  course  of  this  Sermon  I  have  ofieced  a  tribute  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  theology  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton ;  and  in  such  terms,  as  if  not  farther  explained, 
may  be  liable  to  misconstruction.  The  grand  circumstance  of  applause  in  the 
character  of  this  great  man,  is,  that  unseduced  by  all  the  magnificence  of  his  own 
discoveries,  he  had  a  solidity  of  mind  which  could  resist  their  fascination,  and 
keep  him  in  steady  attachment  to  that  book  whose  general  evidences  stamped 
upon  it  the  impress  of  a  real  communication  from  heaven.  This  was  the  soli* 
attribute  of  hia  theology  which  I  had  in  my  eye  when  I  presumed  to  eulogize  it 
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f  do  not  think,  that,  amid  the  distraction  and  the  engrossment  of  hie  other  pur 
suits,  he  has  at  all  times  «aeoeeded  inhisinterpretatiQiBrof  the  hook ;  else  hi 
would  never,  in  my  apprehensieB,  hwe  abetted  the  leading  doctrine  of  a  sect^  9' 
a  system,  which  has  now  nearly  dwindled  away  from  publip  observation. 

In  my  third  Discourse  I  am  silent  as  to  the  assertion  and  attempt  to  combat  the 
inference  that  is  founded  on  it.  I  irisist,  that  upon  all  the  analogies  of  nature  and 
of  providence,  we  can  lay  no  limit  op  the  condescension  of  God,  or  on  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  regards  even  to  the  very  humblest  departments  of  creation  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  for  us,  who  see  the  evidences  of  divine  wisdom  and  care  spread  in  such 
exhaustless  profusion  around,  to  say,  that.the  Deity  would  not  lavish  all  the  wealth  • 
of  his  wondrous  aHributes  on  the  salvation  even  .of  our  solitary  species. 

At  this  point  ot  the  argument  I  trust  that  th^  intelligeift  reader  may  be  enabled 
to  perceive  in  the  adversaries  of  the  gospel,  a  twofold  dereliction  from  the  maxims 
of  the  Baconian  phil  )sophy ;  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  as^rtion  whiah  forms  the 
groundwork  of  theic  argument,  is  gratuitously  fetched  out  of  an  unknown  region 
where  they  are  utterly  abandoned  by  the  light  of  experience;  and  that,  in  tbese- 
,  cond  instance,  the  inference  they  urge  from  it,  is  in  the  face  of  manifold  and  unde- 
niable truths,  all  lying  within  the  safe  and  accessible  field  of  human  observation* 

In  my  subsequent  Discourses,  I  proceed  to  the  informations  of  the  record. 
The  infidel  objection,  drawn  from  astronomy,  may  be  considered  as  by  this  time 
disposed  of;  and  if  we  have  succeeded  in  clearing  it  away,  so  as  to  deliver  the 
Christian  testimony  from  all  discredit  upon  this  ground,  then  may  we  submit,  on 
the  strength  of  other  evidences,  to  be  guided  by  its  information.  We  shall  thus 
learn,  that  Christianity  has  a  far  more  extensive  bearing  on  the  other  orders  of 
creation  than  the  infidel  is  disposed  to  allow  •.  and  whether  he  will  own  the 
authority  of  this  information  or  not,  he  will  at  least  be  forced  to  admit,  that  the 
subject  matter  of  the  Bible  itself  is  not  chargeable  with  that  objection  which  he 
has  attempted  to  fasten  upon  it. 

Thus,  had  my  only  object  been  the  refutation  of  the  Infidel  argument,  I  might 
have  spared  the  last  Discourses  ^f  the  Volume  altogether*  But  tlie  tracts  of 
Scriptural  information  to  which  they  directed  me,  I  considered  as  worthy  of 
prosecution  on  their  own  account— ^nd  I  do  think,  that  much  may  be  gathered 
from  these  less  observed  portions  of  the  field  of  revelation,  to  cheer,  and  to 
elevate,  and  to  guide  the  believer. 

But,  in  the  management  of  such  a  discussion  as  this,  though  for  a  great  degree 
of  this  effect  it  would  require  to  be  conducted  in  a  far  higher  style  than  I  am 
able  tosustain,  the  taste  of  the  human  mind  may  be  regaled,  and  its  understanding 
put  into  a  state  of  the  most  agreeable  exercise.  Now,  this  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  conscience  being  made  to  feel  the  force  of  a  personal  application ;  nor  coidd 
I  either,  bring  this  argument  to  its  close  in  the  pulpit,  or  offer  it  to  the  genera] 
notice  of  the  world,  without  adverting,  in  the  last  Discourse,  to  a  delusion  which, 
I  fear,  is  carrying  forward  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands  to  an  undone  eternity. 

I  have  closed  the  volume  with  an  Appeindix  of  .Scriptural  authorities.  I  found 
that  I  could  not  easily  interweave  tfiera  in  the  texture .  of.  the  Work,  and  have, 
therefore,  thought  fit  to  present  them  in  a  sefNirate  form.  I  look  for  a  twofold 
benefit  from  this  exhibition^^-first,  on  those:  more  general*  readers,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  riches  and  variety  which  abound  in  them— « 
and,  secondly,  on  those  narrow  and  intoilerant  professors,  who  take  an  alarm  at  the 
very  sound  and  semblance  of  philosophy,  and  feel  as  if  there  was  an  utter  irre- 
concileable  antipathy  between  its  lessons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  soundness  and 

Eiety  of  the  Bible  on  the  other.  It  were  well,  I  conceive,  for  our  cause,  that  the 
itter  could  become  a  little  more  indulgent  on  this  subject ;  that  they  gave  up  a 
portion  of  those  ancient  and  hereditary  prepoasessLoiis,  which  go  so  far  to  cramp 
and  to  enthral  them ;  that  they  would  suffer  theology  to  take  that  wide  range  of 
argument  and  of  illustration  which  belongs  to  her;  and  that  less,  sensitively 
jealous  of  any  desecration  being  brought  upon  the  Sabbath,  or  the  pulpit,  they 
would  suffer  her  freely  to  announce  all  those  truths,  which  either  serve  to  protect 
Christianity  from  the  contempt  of  science,  or  to  protect  the  teachers  of  Chris 
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tianily  from  tho«e  invasions  which  are  practised  hoth  on  the  saoredness  of  tlif 
office,  and  on  the  solitudes  of  its  devotional  and  intellectuai  labours. 

I  shall  only  add,  for  the  information  of  readers  at  a  distance,  that  these 
Discourses  were  chi^j  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  week-day  sermon  th» 
is  pleached  in  rotation  by  the  Ministers  of  Glasgow. 


DISCOURSE  I. 
A  S3cetch  of  the  Modem  A$tronomy* 


u 


When  }  comider  thy  beavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingera,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hart 
dained ;  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  7  and  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him." 

Pmdm  viii.  3, 4. 


In  the  reasonings  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how  studiously 
he  accommodates  his  arguments  to  the  pur- 
suits, or  principles,  or  prejudices  of  the 
people  whom  he  was  addressing.  He  often 
made  a  favourite  opinion  of  their  own  the 
starting  point  of  his  explanation ;  and  edu- 
cing a  dexterous  but  irresistible  train  of 
argument  from  some  principle  upon  which 
each  of  the  parties  had  a  conunon  under- 
standing, did  he  force  them  out  of  all  their 
opposition,  by  a  weapon  of  their  own  choos- 
ing— nor  did  he  scruple  to  avail  himself  of 
a  Jewish  peculiarity,  or  a  heathen  super- 
stition, or  a  quotation  from  Greek  poetry, 
by  wiiich  he  might  gain  the  attention  of 
those  whom  he  labored  to  convince,  and 
by  the  skilful  application  of  which  he  might 
"  shut  them  up  unto  the  faith." 

Now,  when  Paul  was  thus  addressing 
one  cJass  of  an  assembly  or  congregation, 
another  class  might,  for  the  time,  have 
been  shut  out  of  all  direct  benefit  and  ap- 
plication from  his  arguments.  When  he 
wrote  an  Epistle  to  a  mixed  assembly  of 
Christianised  Jews  and  Gentiles,  he  had 
often  to  direct  such  a  process  of  argument 
to  the  former,  as  the  latter  would  neither 
require  nor  comprehend.  Now,  what  should 
have,  been  the  conduct  of  the  Gentiles  at 
the  reading  of  that  part  of  the  Epistle  which' 
bore  almost  an  exclusive  reference  to  the 
Jews?  Should  itbe  impatience  at  the  hearing 
of  something  for  which  they  h«id  no  relish  or 
understanding  ?  Should  it  be  a  fretful  dis- 
appointment, because  ev^ry  thing  that  was 
said,  was  not  said  for  their  edification? 
Should  it  be  angry  discontent  with  the 
Apostle,  because,  leaving  them  in  the  dark, 
he  had  l)rought  forward  nothing  for  them, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  so  many  suc- 
cessive chapters?  Some  of  them  may  have 
felt  in  this  way ;  but  surely  it  would  have 
been  vastly  more  Christian  to  have  sat  with 
meek  and  unfeigned  patience,  and  to  have 
rejoiced  that  the  great  Apostle  had  under- 
taken the  management  of  those  obstinate 


prejudices  which  kept  back  so  many  hu- 
man beings  from  the  participation  of  the 
Gospel.  And  should  Paul  have  had  reason 
to  rejoice,  that,  by  the  success  of  his  argu- 
ments, he  had  reconciled  one  or  any  num- 
ber of  Jews  to  Christianity,  then  it  was  the 
part  of  these  Gentiles,  though  receiving  no 
direct  or  personal  benefit  from  the  argu- 
ments, to  nave  blessed  God,  and  rejoiced 
along  with  him. 

Conceive  that  Paul  were  at  this  moment 
alive,  and  zealously  engaged  in  the  work 
of  pressing  the  Christian  religion  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  various  classes  of  society. 
Should  he  not  still  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple q(  being  all  things  to  all  men?  Should 
he  not  have  accommodated  his  discussion 
to  the  prevaihng  taste,  and  literature,  and' 
philosophy  of  the  times?  Should  he  not 
have  closed  with  the  people,  whom  he  was 
addressing,  on  some  favourite  principle  of 
their  own ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
principle,  might  he  not  have  got  completely 
t>eyx)nd  the  comprehension  of  a  numerous 
class  of  zealous,  humble,  and  devoted  Chris- 
tians? Now,  the  question  is  not,  how  these 
would  conduct  themselves  in  such  circum- 
stances ?  but  how  should  they  do  it  ?  Would 
it  be  right  in  them  to  sit  with  impatience^ 
because  the  argument  of  the  apostles  contain- 
ed in  it  nothing  in  the  way  of  comfort  or  edi- 
fication to  themselves  ?  Should  not  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Gospel  eive  a  different 
direction  to  their  feelings?  And,  instead 
of  that  narrow,  exclusive,  and  monopoliz* 
ing  spirit,  which  I  fear  is  too  characteristic 
of  the  more  declared  professors  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,  ought  they  not  to  be  pa- 
tient, and  to  rejoice ;  when  to  philosophera^ 
and  to  men  of  literary  accomplishment, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
public  taste  among  the  upper  walks  of  so- 
ciety, such  arguments  are  addressed  as  may 
brins  home  to  their  acceptance  also,  "  tht 
words  of  this  life?'  It  is  under  tlie  im 
pulse  of  these  considerations,  that  I  have 
with  some  hesitation,  prevailed  upon  my 
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wif  to  attempt  an  argument  which  I  think 
fitted  to  soften  and  subdue  those  prejudices 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  what  may  be 
caUed  the  infidelity  of  natural  science;  if 
possible  to  bring  over  to  the  humility  of  the 
Gospel,  those  who  expatiate  with  delight 
on  the  wonders  and  sublimities  of  creation ; 
and  to  convince  them  that  a  loftier  wisdom 
still  than  that  even  of  their  high  and  hon- 
ourable acquurements,  is  the  wiuom  of  him 
who  is  resolved  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus 
Christ,  and  him  crucified. 

It  is  truly  a  most  Christian  exercise  to 
extract  a  sentiment  of  piety  from  the  woiics 
and  the  appearances  of  nature.  It  has  the 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Writers  upon  its 
side,  and  even  our  Saviour  himself  gives  it 
the  weight  and  the  solenmity  of  his  exam- 
ple. ''  Behold  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  they 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  careth  for  them."  He  ex- 
patiates on  the  beauty  of  a  single  fiower, 
and  draws  from  it  the  deli&rhtful  argument 
of  confidence  in  God.  He  gives  us  to  see 
that  taste  may  be  combined  with  piety,  and 
that  the  same  heart  may  be  occupied  with 
all  that  is  serious  in  the  contemplations  of 
religion,  and  be  at  the  same  time  alive  to 
the  charms  and  the  loveliness  of  nature. 

The  Psalmist  takes  a  still  loftier  flight. 
He  leaves  the  world,  and  lifts  his  imagina- 
tion to  that  mighty  expanse  which  spreads 
above  it  and  around  it.  He  wings  his  way 
through  space,  and  wanders  in  thought  over 
its  immeasurable  regions.  Instead  of  a  dark 
and  unpeopled  solitude,  he  sees  it  crowded 
with  splendour,  and  filled  with  the  energy  of 
the  Divine  presence.  Creation  rises  in  its 
immensity  before  him,  and  the  world,  with 
all  which  it  inherits,  shrinks  into  littleness 
at  a  contemplation  so  vast  and  so  overpow- 
ering. He  wonders  that  he  is  not  over- 
looked amid  the  grandeur  and  the  variety 
which  are  on  every  side  of  him,  and  pass- 
ing upward  from  the  majesty  of  nature  to 
the  majesty  of  nature's  Architect,  he  ex- 
claims, '<  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou 
sUouldest  deign  to  visit  him?" 

It  is  not  for  us  to  say,  whether  inspira- 
tion revealed  to  the  Paeimist  the  wonders 
"f  the  modem  astrohcmy.  But  even  though 
he  mind  be  a  perfect  strai:gcr  to  the  sci- 
ence of  these  enlightened  times,  the  heavens 
present  a  grea'  and  an  elevating  spectacle ; 
an  immense  concave  reposing  upon  the 
circular  boundary  of  the  world,  and  the  in- 
numerable lights  which  are  suspended  from 
on  high  moving  with  solemn  regularity 
along  its  surface.  It  seems  to  have  been  at 
night  that  the  piety  of  the  Psalmist  was 
awakened  by  this  contemplation,  when  the 
moon  and  the  stars  wore  visible,  and  not 
when  the  sun  had  risen  in  his  strength, 
and  thrown  a  splendour  around  him,  which 
bore  down  and  ecupsed  all  the  lesser  glories 


of  the  firmament.  Aiid  there  is  much  in 
the  scenery  of  a  nocturnal  sky,  to  lift  the 
soul  to  pious  contemplation.  That  moon, 
and  these  stars,  what  are  they  ?  They  are 
detached  from  the  world,  and  they  lift  yov 
above  it  You  feel  withdrawn  from  the 
earth,  and  rise  in  lofty  abstraction  above 
this  little  theatre  of  human  passions  and 
human  anxieties.  The  mind  abandons  it^ 
seU*  to  reverie,  and  is  transferred,  in  the  cc- 
stacy  of  its  thoughts,  to  distant  and  unexplor- 
ed regions.  It  sees  nature  in  the  simplicity  of 
her  great  elements,  and  it  sees  the  God  of 
nature  invested  with  the  high  attributes  of 
wisdom  and  majesty. 

But  what  can  these  lights  be?  The  cu- 
riosity of  the  human  mind  is  insatiable, 
and  the  mechanism  of  these  wonderful 
heavens  has,  in  all  ages,  been  its  subject 
and  its  eroployment.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  these  latter  times,  to  resolve  this  great 
and  interesting  question.  The  sublimest 
powers  of  philosophy  have  been  called  to 
the  exercise,  and  astronomy  may  now  be 
looked  upion  as  the  most  certain  and  best 
established  of  the  sciences. 

We  all  know  that  every  visible  object 
appears  less  in  magnitude  as  it  recedes 
from  the  eye.  The  lofty  vessel  as  it  re- 
tires from  the  coast,  shrinks  into  littleness, 
and  at  last  appears  in  the  form  of  a  small 
speck  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  The 
eagle  with  its  expanded  wings,  is  a  noble 
object ;  but  when  it  takes  its  flight  into  the 
upper  regions  of  the  air,  it  becomes  less  to 
the  eye^  and  is  seen  like  a  dark  spot  upon 
the  vault  of  heaven.  The  same  is'  true  of 
all  magnitude.  The  heavenly  bodies  appear 
small  to  the  eye  of  an  inhabitant  of  this 
earth,  only  from  the  immensity  of  their 
distance.  When  we  talk  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles,  it  is  not  to  be  listened  to 
as  incredible.  For  remember  that  we  are 
talking  of  those  bodies  which  are  scattered 
over  the  immensity  of  space,  and  that  space 
knows  no  termination.  .  The  conception  is 
great  and  difficult,  but  the  truth  is  unques- 
tionable. By  a  process  of  measurement 
which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  ex- 
plain, we  have  ascertained  first  thie  distance, 
and  then  the  maenitude  of  some  of  those^ 
bodies  which  roll  in  the  firmament ;  that 
the  sun,  which  presents  itself  to  the  eye 
under  so  diminutive  a  form,  is  really  a  globe^ 
exceeding,  by  many  thousands  of  times,  the 
dimensions  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit 
that  the  moon  itself  has  the  magnitude  of 
a  world ;  and  that  even  a  few  of  those  stars 
which  appear  like  so  many  lucid  points  tc 
the  unassisted  eye  of  the  observer,  expand 
into  large  circles  upon  the  application  of 
the  telescope,  and  are  some  of  them  much 
larger  than  the  ball  which  we  tread  upon, 
and  to  which  we  proudly  apply  the  denom* 
ination  of  the  universe. 

Now,  what  is  the  fair  and  obviou:?  pre> 
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lumption?  The  world  in  which  we  live, 
,  18  a  round  ball  of  a  determined  magnitude, 
and  occupies  its  own  place  in  the  firma- 
ment. But  when  we  explore  the  unlimited 
tracts  of  that  djpace,  which  is  every  where 
around  us,  we  meet  with  other  balls  of  equal 
or  superior  magnitude,  and  from  whidi  our 
earth  would  either  be  invisible,  or  appear  as 
small  as  any  of  those  twinkling  stars  which 
are  seen  on  the  canopy  of  heaven.  Why 
then  suppose  that  this  little  spot,  little  at 
*  least  in  the  immensity  which  surrounds  it, 
should  be  the  exclusive  abode  of  life  and  of 
intelligence?  What  reason  la  think  that 
those  mightier  globes  which  roll  in  other 
parts  of  creation,  and  which  we  have  discov- 
ered to  be  worlds  in  magnitude,  are  not  also 
worlds  in  use  and  in  dignity?  Why  should 
we  think  that  the  great  Architect  of  nature, 
supreme  in  wisdom  as  he  is  in  power, 
would  c^ll  these  stately  mansions  into  ex- 
istence, and  leave  them  unoccupied?  When 
we  cast  our  eye  over  the  broad  sea,  and  look 
at  the  country  on  the  other  side,  we  see  no- 
thing but  the  blue  land  stretching  obscurely 
over  the  distant  horizon.  We  are  too  far 
away  to  perceive  the  richness  of  its  scenery, 
or  to  bear  the  sound  of  its  population. 
Why  not  extend  this  principle  to  the  still 
more  distant  parts  of  the  universe?.  What 
though,  from  this  remote  point  of  observa- 
tion, we  can  see  nothing  but  the  naked 
roundness  of  yon  planetary  orbs  ?  Are  we 
therefore  to  say,  that  they  are  so  many  vast 
and  unpeopled  solitudes;  that  desolation 
reigns  in  every  part  of  the  universe  but 
ours;  that  the  whole  energy  ot  the  divine 
attributes  is  expended  on  one  insignificant 
'corner  of  these  mighty  works ;  and  that  to 
this  f  arth  alone  belongs  the  bloom  of  vege- 
tation, or  the  blessedness  of  life,  or  the  dig- 
nity of  rational  and  immortal  existence? 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  something 
more  than  the  mere  magnitude  of  .the 
planets  to  allege,  in  favour  of  the  idea  thac 
they  are  inhabited.  We  know  that  this 
earth  turns  round  upon  itself;  and  we  ob- 
serve that  all  those  celestial  bodies,  Which 
are  accessible  to  such  an  observation,  have 
Ihe  same  movement  We  know  that  the 
«earth  performs  a  yearly  revolution  round 
the  sun;  and  we  can  detect-  in  all  the 
planets  which  compose  our  system,  a  revo- 
lution of  the  same  kind,  and  under  Ihe  same 
circumstances.  They  have  the  ^me  sue* 
cession  of  day  and  night.  They  have  the 
same  agreeable  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
To  them,  light  and  darkness  succeed  each 
other ;  and  the  gaiety  of  summer  \m  followed 
by  Uie  dreariness  of  winter.  To  each  of 
them  the  heavens  present  as  varied  and 
magnificent  a  spectacle;  and  this  ewih  the 
encompassing  of  which  would  requiiB  the 
labour  of  years  from  one  of  its  piiny  inhabi- 
tants, is  but  one  of  the  leaKr  lights  which 
sparkle  in  their  firmament.  To  them,  as  well 


as  to  Bfl^  has  God  divided  thoMght  from  tfM 
darkness,  and  he  has  cabled  the  light  day,  and 
the  darkness  he  has  called  night  He  ha^said 
let  there- be  lights  in  the  firmament  of  rheir 
heaven,  to  divkie  the  day  from  the  night :  and 
tet  them  be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and 
for  daj^  and  for  years;  and  let  them  l>e  for 
lights  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give 
light  upon  their  earth ;  and  it  was  so.  And 
Ciod  4ia8  also  nuide  to  them  great  lights. 
To  all  of  them  he  has  given  the  sun  to  rule 
the  day ;  and  to  many  of  them  has  he  given 
moons  to  rule  the  night  To  them  he  has 
made  the  stare  also.  And  God  has  set- them 
in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  to  give  light 
unto  their  earth ;  and  to  rule  over  tl)e  day, 
and  over  the  night,  and  to  divide*  the  light 
from  the  darkness ;  and  God  has  seen  that 
it  was  gocd. 

In  all  these  greater  arrangements  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  we  can  see  that  (7od  has  done 
the  same  things  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  planets  that  he  has  done  for  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit  And  shall  we  say,  that 
the  resemblance  stops  here,  because  we  are 
not  in  a  situation  to  observe  it?  Shall  we 
say,  that  this  scene  of  magnificence  has 
been  called  into  being,  merely  for  the 
amusement  of  a  few  astronomers?  Shall 
we  measure  the  counsels  of  heaven  by  the 
narrow  importance  of  the  human  faculties? 
or  conceive,  that  silence  and  soliturle  reign 
throughout  the  mighty  empire  of  nature 
that  the  greater  part  of  creation  is  an  empty 
parade;  and  that  not  a  worshipper  of  the 
Divinity  is  to  be  found  through  the  widf. 
extent  of  yon  vast  and  immeasurable  re 
gions  ? 

It  lends  a  delightful  confirmation  to  th«: 
argument,  when,  from  the  growing  perfco* 
tton  of  our  instruments,  we  can  discover  a 
new  point  of  resemblance  between  our 
earth  and  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary 
system.  It  is  now  ascertained,  not  merely 
that  all  of  them  have  their  day  and  night, 
and  that  all  of  them  have  their  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  and  that  some  of  them  have 
their  moons  to  rale  their  night  and  allevi- 
ate the  darkness  of  it  We  can  see  of  one, 
that  its  surfece  rises  into  inequalities,  that 
it  swells  hito  mountain^  and  stretches  itUc 
valleys ;  of  another,  that  it  is  surroundef^ 
by  an  atmosphere  which  may  support  th 
respiration  of  animals;  of  a  third,  that 
clouds  are  formed  and  sospended  over  it 
which  may  minister  to  it  all  the  bloom  and 
luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  and  of  a  fourth^ 
that  a  white  colour  spreads  over  its  north- 
em  regions,  as  its  winter  advances,  an4? 
that  on  the  approach  of  summer  this  white 
ness  is  dissipated — givhig  room  to  suppose, 
that  the  element  of  water  abounds  in  it, 
that  it  rises  .by  evaporation  into  its  atnioe- 
pheie,  that  it  freezes  upon  the  application 
of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
snow,  that  it  covers  the  ground  wiih  a 
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fleecy  mdntle,  which  melts  away  from  the 
heat  of  a  mor^  vertical  sun;  and  that  other 
worlds  bear  a  resemblance  to  our  own,  in 
the  same  yearly  round  of  beneiScem  and  in- 
teresting clianges.  ,   . 

Who, shall  assign  a  limit  to  the'diacQve-. 
ries  of  future  ages?  Who  can  prescribe  to 
science  her  boundaries,  or  restrain,  the  ac- 
tive and  insatiable  curiosity  of  man  vi^ithin 
the  circle  of  his  present  acquirements!  ,We 
may  guess  with  plausibility  what  we  caa- 
not  anticipate  with  confidence.  The  day 
may  yet  be  coming,  when  our  .instruments 
of  observation  shaU  be  inconceivably  more 
powerful.  They  may  ascertain  still  moire 
decisive  points  of  resemblance.  'They  may 
resolve  the  same  question  by  the  evidence 
of  sense  which  is  now  so  abundantly  con- 
vincing by  the  evidence  of  analogy.  .  They 
may  lay  open  to  us  the  unquestionable  ves- 
tiges of.  art,. and  industry,  and  intelUgenca 
We  may  see  summer  throwing  its  green 
raantte  over  these  mighty  tracts,  and  we 
may  see  them  left  naked  and  colourless  afr 
ler  the  flush  of  vegetation  has  disappeared* 
In  the  progress  of  years,  or  of  centuries,  we 
may  trace  the  hand  of  cultivation  spreading 
a  new  aspect  over  some  portion  of  a  plan- 
etary surface.  Perhaps  some,  large. city, 
the  metropolis  of  a  mightv  empire,  may  ex- 
pand into  a  visible  spot  by  the  powers  of 
some  future  telescope.  Perhaps  the  glass 
of  some  observer,  in  a  distant  age,  may  en-r 
able  him  to  construct  a  map  of  apother 
world,  and  to  lay  down  the  surface  of  it  in 
all  its  minute  and  topical  varieties.  But 
there  is  no  end  of  conjecture,  and  to  the 
men  of  other  times  we  leave  the  full  assu- 
rance of  what  we  can  assert 'with  the  high- 
est probability,  that  yon  planetary  orbs  are 
so  many  worlds,  tha't  they  teem  with  life, 
and  that  the  mighty  Being,  who  presides  in 
high  authority  over  this  scene  of  grandeur 
and  astonishment,  has  there  planted  wor- 
shippers of  his  glory. 

Did  the  discoveries  of  science  stop  here, 
we  have  enough  to  justify  the  exclamation 
of'  the  Psalmist,  "What  is  man  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  -man  that 
thou  shouldest  deign  to  visit  him  ?-'  They 
widen  the  empire  of  creation  far  beyond  the 
limits  which  were  formerly  aasigned  to  it 
They  give  us  to  see  that  you,  sun,. throned 
in  the  centre  of  his  planetary  system,  gives 
light,  and  warmth,  and  the  vicissitude  of 
seasons,  to  an  extent  of  surface  several  hun- 
dreds of  times  greater  than  that  of  the  eartu 
which  we  inhabit.  They  lay  open  to  u^  a. 
nmnber  of  worlds,  rolling  in  their  respect- 
ive circles  around  this  vast  luminaryr-, 
and  prove  that  the  ball  which  we  tread 
upon,  with  all  its  mighty  burden  of  oceans 
and  continents,  instead  of  being  distinguished 
from  the  others,  is  among  the  least  of  them ; 
and,  fiom  some  of  the  more  distant  planets, 
would  not  occupy  a  more  visible  point  in 


the  concave  of  (heir  fianament  They  le^ 
us  know,  that  Uiough  this  mighty  earth 
with  all  its  myriads  of  people,  were  to  sink 
into  aimihilatioQ,  there  are  some  worldf 
where  an  eiveut  so  awful  to  us  would  be 
unnotj^d  and  unknown,  and  others  where 
i^  would  be-  nothing  more  than  the  disap*- 
peacaoce  of  a  little  star  which  had  ceased 
from  its  twiokling.  We  shquld  feel  a  sen- 
timent of  modesty  at  this  ji^st  but  humili- 
ating repcesentation;  We  should  learn  not 
to  look  on. our  earth  as  the  universe  of 
God,  but  one -paltry  and  insigniiicant  por 
tion  of  it'f  tt^nX  it  iaonly  one  of  the- many 
mansions,  which  the  supreme  Being  .has 
created  for  the  accon»modation  of  his  wor- 
shippers, and  only  one  of  the- many  worlds' 
rolling  In  that  flood  of  light  which  the  sun 
pours  around  him  to  the  outer  limits  of 
the  planetary  system. 

But  is  .there  nothing  beyond  these  limits? 
Th^  planetary  system  has  its  boundary,  but 
^pace  has  none;  and  if  we  wing  our  fancy 
the];e,do  we  only  travel  through  dark  and 
unoccupied  regM>ns?  There. are  only  five, 
or  at  most  six,  of  the  planetary  orbs  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Wliat^  then,  is  that  multi- 
tude of  other  lights  which  sparkle  in  our 
firmanient,  and  fill  the  whole  concave  of 
heaven  with  innumerable  splendours  ?  The 
pJanets  are  all  attached  to  the  sun ;  and,  in 
circling  around  him,  they  do  homage  to  that 
influence  which  binds  them  to  perpetual 
attendance  on  this  great  luminary.  But  the 
other  stars  do  no^  own  his  dominion.  The^ 
do  not  circle  around  him.  To  all  common 
observation,  they  remain  immoveable ;  and 
each,  like  the  independent  sovereign  of  his 
own  territory,  appears  to  occupy  the  same 
inflexible  position  in  the  regions  of  isnmen- 
sity«  What  can  we  make  of  them  ?  Shall 
we  tako  our  adventurous  flight  to  explore 
these  dark  and  untravelled  dominions '} 
What  mean  these  innumerable  fires  lightea 
up  in,  distant  parts  of  the  universe  ?  Are 
they  only  made  to  shed  a  feeble  glimmer^ 
ing  over  this  little  spot  in  the  kingdom  of 
nature  ?  or  do  they  serve  a  purpose  wor- 
thier of  themselves,  to  light  up  other  worlds, 
and  give  animation. to  other  systems. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  scientific 
observer. of  the  iSxed  starS)  is  their  immea- 
surable distance.  If  the  whole  planetary 
system  were  lighted  up  into  a  globe  of  fire 
it  )¥ould  exceed}  by  many  millions  of  times 
the  magnitude  of  this.  w«n-ld,  and  yet  onl^ 
appear  a  small  lucid  point  from  the  neares' 
of  them.  If  a  body  were  projected  from  the 
sun  with  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-hall^  it 
would  take  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before  it  described  that  mighty  interval 
which  separates  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars  fmm  our  sun  and  from  our  system* 
If  this  earth,  which  moves  at  more  than  the 
inconceivable  velocity  of  a  million  and  e 
half  miles  a  dav.were  to  be  hurried  fros 
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Its  orbit,  anl  to  take  the  aune  npid  fligtat 
orer  thi»  immetise  tract,  it  would  not  hare 
iirivod  at  the  termination  of  its  journey, 
after  taking  all  the  time  whkh  has  elapsed 
since  the  creation  of  the  wtnid.  These  are 
great  numbers,  and  great  calculations,  and 
Che  mind  feels  its  own  impotency  in  at- 
tempting to  grasp  them.  We  can  state  them 
in  words.  We  can  exhibit  them  in  figures. 
We  can  demonstrate  them  by  the  powers 
nfa  most  rigid  and  infallible  geometry.  But 
no  human  fancy  can  summon  up  a  lively 
or  an  adequate  conception^^an  roam  in  its 
ideal  flight  over  this  immeasureable  large- 
ness—can take  in  this  mighty  space  in  all 
Its  grandeur,  and  in  all  its  immensity — can 
sweep  the  outer  boundaries  of  such  a  crea- 
tion^-or  lift  itself  up  to  the  majesty  of  that 
great  and  invisible  arm,  on  which  all  Is 
suspended. 

But  what  can  those  stars  be  which  are 
seated  so  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  plane- 
tary system?  They  must  be  masses  of 
immense  magnitude,  or  they  could  not  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  place  which  they 
occupy.  The  ligh^  which  they  give  must 
proceed  from  themselves,  for  the  feeble  re- 
flection of  light  from  some  other  quarter, 
would  not  carry  through  such  mighty  tracts 
to  the  eye  of  an  observer.  A  body  may  be 
visible  in  two  ways.  It  may  be  visible  from 
its  own  light,  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  or 
the  hriglilness  of  a  fire,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
▼onder  glorious  sun,  which  lightens  all  be- 
ioW,  and  is  the  lamp  of  the  world.  Or  it 
may  be  visible  from  the  light  which  falls 
up(Hi  it.  as  the  body  which  receives  its  light 
from  the  taper  that  falls  upon  it— or  the 
whole  assemblasre  of  objects  on  the  surface 
of  the^arlh,  which  appear  only  when  the 
light  of  day  rests  upon  them — or  the  moon, 
which,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  towards 
the  sun.  gives  out  a  silvery  whiteness  to  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  while  the  other  part 
ffirms  a  black  and  invisible  space  in  the 
firmament— or  as  the  planets,  which  shine 
only  because  the  sun  shines  upon  them, 
and  which,  each  of  them,  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  spot  on  the  side  that  is 
turn pd  away  from  it.  Now  apply  this  ques- 
tion to  the  fixed  stars.  Are  they  Imninous 
of  themselves,  or  do  they  derive  their  light 
from  the  sun,  like  the  bodies  of  our  plane- 
tary system  ?  Think  of  their  immense  dis- 
tance, and  the  solution  of  this  question  be- 
comes evident.  The  sun,  like  any  other 
body,  must  dwindle  into  a  less  apparent 
magnitude  as  you  retire  from  it.  At  the 
prodigious  listance  even  of  the  very  nearest 
of  the  fixed  stars,  it  must  have  shrunk  into 
1  small  indivisible  point.  In  short,  it  must 
hd^**  bf*co'ne  a  star  itself  and  could  shed  no 
more  light  than  a  single  individual  of  those 
glimmering  myriads,  the  whole  assemblage 
3f  which  cannot  dissipate,  and  can  scarce- 
ly alleviate  the  midnight  darkness  of  our 


worid.  lliese  stars  ^re  Tisil>1e  to  usi,  no^ 
becanse  the  sun  shices  upon  them,  but  be- 
cause they  shine  of  themselves,  because 
they  are  so  many  luminous  bodies  scattered 
over  the  tracts  of  immensity;  in  a  word, 
because  they  are  so  many  suns  each  throned 
in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions,  and 
poiuring  a  flood  of  light  over  his  own  por- 
tion of  these  unlimitable  regions. 

At  such  an  immense  distance  for  obser- 
vation, it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  we  can 
collect  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  fixed  stars,  and  the  solar  star  which 
forms  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system. 
Tliere  is  one  point  of  reserablaare.  how 
ever,  which  has  not  escaped  the  penetration 
of  our  astronomers.  We  know  that  our  sun 
turns  round  upon  himself,  in  a  regular  pe- 
riod of  time.  We  also  know,  that  there  are 
dark  spots  scattered  over  his  surface,  whicli, 
though  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  per- 
fectly noticeable  by  our  instruments.  If 
these  spots  existed  in  greater  quantity  upon 
one  side  than  upon  another,  it  would  have 
the  general  effect  of  making  that  side  darker, 
and  the  revolution  of  the  <im  must,  in  such 
a  case,  give  us  a  brighter  and  a  fainter 
side,  by  regular  alternations.  Now,  there 
are  some  of  the  fixed  stars  which  present 
this  appearance.  They  present  us  with  pe 
riodical  variations  of  light.  From  the  splen 
dour  of  a  star  of  the  first  or  second  magni- 
tude, they  fade  away  into  some  of  the" 
inferior  magnitudes — and  one,  by  becoming 
invisible  might  give  reason  to  apprehend 
that  we  had  lost  him  altogether — but  we 
can  still  recognize  him  by  the  telescope,  till 
at  length  he  re-appears  in  his  own  place, 
and,  after  a  regular  lapse  of  so  many  days 
and  hours,  recovers  his  original  brightness. 
Now,  the  fair  inference  from  this  is,  that 
the  fixed  stars,  as  they  resemble  our  sun  in 
being  so  many  luminous  masses  of  immense 
magnitude,  they  resemble  him  in  this  also, 
that  each  of  them  turns  round  upon  his  own 
axis;  so  that  if  any  of  them  should  have  an 
inequality  in  the  brightness  of  their  sides, 
this  revolution  is  rendered  evident,  by  the 
regular  variations  in  the  degree  of  light 
which  it  imdergoes. 

Shall  we  say,  then,  of  these  vast  lumina- 
ries, that  they  were  created  in  vain  ?  Were 
they  ^led  into  existence  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  throw  a  tide  of  useless  splen- 
dour over  the  solitudes  of  immensity  ?  Our 
sun  is  only  one  of  these  luminaries,  and  we 
know  that' he  has  worlds  in  his  train.  Why 
should  we  strip  the  rest  of  this  princely  at- 
tendance ?  Why  may  not  each  of  them  be 
the  centre  of  his  own  system,  and  give  light 
to  his  own  worlds  ?    It  is  true  that  we  sj*e 
'  them  not  but  could  the  eye  of  man  take  its 
i  flight  into  those  distant  regions,  it  should 
I  losesightof  our  little  world,  before  it  reached 
*  the  outer  limits  of  our  s>'stem— the  greatef 
planets  should  disappear  in  their  turn — bo 
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fore  it  had  described  a  small  portion  of  that 
abyss  whic^  seoarates  us  from  the  fixed 
^tars,  the  sun  should  decline  into  a  little 
spot,  and  all  its  splendid  rethiue  of  worlds 
be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  distance — he 
should,  at  last,  shrink  into  a  small  indivisi- 
ble atom,  and  all  that  could  be  seen  of  this 
magnificent  system,  should  be  reduced  to 
the  glimmering  of  a  little  star.  Why  resist 
any  longer  the  grand  and  interesting  con- 
clusion? Each  of  these  stars  may  be  the 
token  of  a  system  as  vast  and  as  splendid 
as  the  one  which  we  inhabit.  Worlds  roll 
in  these  distant  regions ;  and  these  worlds 
must  be  the  mansions  of  life  and  intelligence. 
In  yon  gilded  canopy  of  heaven  we  see  the 
broad  aspect  of  the  universe,  where  each 
shining  point  presents  us  with  a  sun,  and 
.each  sun  with  a  system  of  wofids — where 
the  Divinity  reigns  in  all  the  grandeur  of 
his  attributes — where  he  peoples  immensity 
with  his  wonders;  and  travels  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  through  the  dominions 
jf  one  vast  and  unlimited  monarchy. 

The  contemplation  has  no  limits.  If  we 
aek  the  number  of  suns  and  of  systems,  the 
unassisted  eye  of  man  can  take  in  a  thou- 
sand, and  the  best  telescope  which  the 
genuis  of  man  has  constructed  can  take  in 
eighty  millions.  Fancy  may  take  its  flight 
far  beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  of  telescope. 
Shall  we  have  the  boldness  to  say,  that 
there  is  nothing  there — that  the  wonaers  of 
the  Almighty  are  at  an  end — ^thatthe  creative 
energy  of  God  has  sunk  Into  repose,  be- 
cause the  imagination  is  enfeebled  by  the 
magnitude  of  its  efforts? 

There  are  two  points  of  interesting  spec- 
ulation, both  of  which  serve  to  magnify  our 
conceptions  of  the  universe.  If  a  body  be 
struck  in  the  direction  of  its  centre,  it  ob- 
tains a  progressive  motion,  but  without  any 
movement  of  revolution  being  at  the  same 
time  impressed  upon  it.  But,  again,  should 
the  stroke  not  be  in  the  direction  of  the  cen- 
tre— should  the  line  which  joins  the  point 
of  percussion  to  the  centre,  make  an  angle 
with  that  line  in  which  the  impulse  was  com- 
municated, then  the  body  is  both  made  to  ^ 
forward  in  space,  also  to  wheel  upon  its  axis. 
Thus,  each  of  our  planets  may  have  had 
their  compound  motion  communicated  to  it 
by  one  single  impulse;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  ever  the  rotatory  motion  be  commu- 
nicated by  one  blow,  then  the  progressive  mo- 
tion must  go  along  with  it.  In  order  to  have 
the  first  motion  without  the  second,  there 
must  be  n  twofold  force  applied  to  the  body 
in  opposite  directions.  It  must  be  set  agoing 
in  the  sanfie  way  as  a  spinning-top,  so  as  to 
revolve  about  an  axis,  and  to  keep  un- 
changed its  situation  in  space. 

But  ai  this  stage  of  the  argument,  the 
matter  only  remains  a  conjectural  point  of 
speculation.  The  siui  may  have  had  his 
rotation  impressed  upon  him  by  a  spinning 


impulse ;  or^  this  movement  may  be  coev» 
with  his  being,  and  he  may  have  derivec 
both  ftom  an  immediate  fiat  of  the  Creator 
But  there  is  an  actually  observed  phenome- 
non of  the  heavens  which  advances  the  con- 
jecture into  a  probability.  In  the  course 
of  age,  the  stars  in  one  quarter  of  the  celes- 
tial sphere  are  apparently  receding  from 
each  other;  and  m  the  opposite  quarter, 
they  are  apparently  drawing  nearer  to  each 
other.  If  the  sun  be  approaching  the  for- 
mer and  receding  from  the  latter,  this  phe- 
nomenon admits  of  an  easy  explanation, 
and  we  are  furnished  with  a  magnificent 
step  in  the  scale  of  the  Creator's  workman- 
ship. In  the  same  manner  as  the  planets, 
with  their  satellites,  re>H>lve  round  the  sun, 
may  the  sun,  with  all  its  tributaries,  be 
moving  in  common  with  other  stars,  around 
some  distant  centre,  from  which  there  ema- 
nates an  influence-to  bind  and  to  subordi- 
nate them  all.  Our  sun  may,  therefore, 
be  only  one  member  of  a  higher  family 
— taking  his  part,  along  with  millions  of 
others,  in  some  loftier  system  of  mechanism, 
by  which  tfiey  are  all  subjected  to  one 
law,  and  to  one  arrangement — describing 
the  sweep  of  such  an  orbit  in  space,  and 
completing  the  mighty  revolution  in  such  a 
period  of  time,  as  to  reduce  our  planetary 
seasons  and  our  planetary  movements,  to  a 
very  humble  and  fractionary  rank  in  the 
scale  of  a  higher  astronomy.  There  is  room 
for  all  this  in  immensity ;  and  there  is  even 
argument  for  all  this  in  the  records  of  actual 
observation;  and,  from  the  whole  ofnhis 
speculation,  do  we  gather  a  new  emphasis 
to  the  lesson,  how  minute  is  the  place,  and 
how  secondary  is  the  importance  of  our 
world,  amid  the  glories  of  such  a  surround- 
ing magnificence ! 

Another  very  interesting  tract  of  specula- 
tion, has  been  opened  up  to  us  by  the  more 
recent  observations  of  astronomy,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  nebulcB,  We  allow  that  it  is 
but  a  dim  and  indistinct  lisht  which  this 
discovery  has  thrown  upon  uie  structure  of 
the  universe ;  but  still  it  has  spread  before 
the  eye  of  the  mind  a  field  of  very  wide  and 
lofty  contemplation.  Before  this  the  utii- 
verse  might  appear  to  have  been  composed 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  suns,  about  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  and  each  encom- 
passed by  such  a  planetary  attendance  as 
takes  place  in  our  own  system.  But,  it  now 
appears  instead  of  lying  uniformly  and  in  a 
state  of  equidistance  from' each  other,  they 
are  arranged  into  distinct  clusters — ^that, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  stars,  marks  the  separation  of 
the  solar  s3rBtems,  so  the  distance  of  twc 
contiguous  clusters  may  be  so  inconceivably 
superior  to  the  reciprocal  distance  of  those 
fixed  stars  which  t)elong  to  the  same  cluster 
as  to  mark  an  equally  ^stinet  separation  of 
tho  clusters,  and  to  constitute  each  of  them 
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va.  individual  member  of  some  higher  And 
more  extended  arrangement  Th  a  car- 
ries us  upwards  tbrough  another  laeend- 
ing  step  in  the  scale  of  ma«[niiicen%,  and 
there  leaves  us  wildering  m  the  uncer- 
tainty, whether  even  here  the.  wonderful 
progression  is  ended ;  and  at  all  eventsjixes 
the  assured  coociusion  in  our  minds,  that, 
to  an  eye  which  could  spread  Itself  over  the 
wltole,  tlie  mansion,  which  accommodates 
our  species  might  be  so  very  small  as  to  lie 
wrapp(*(i  in  microscopical  concealment^  and, 
in  reference  to  the  only  Being  who  pos- 
sesses this  univer^  eye,*  w^dl  might  we 
say,  "  What  is  man  that  ihou  art  mindful 
of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  shouldest 
de  gn  to  visit  him  ?" 

And,  after  all,  though  it  be  a  mighty 
and  difficult  conception,  yet  who  can  ques- 
tion it  ?  What  is  seen  may  be  nothing  to 
what  is  unseen ;  for  what,  is  seen  is  limited 
by  the  range  of  our  instruments.  W^hat  is 
unseen  has  no  limit ;  and,  though  all  which 
the  eye  of  man  can  take  in,  or  his  fancy  can 
grasp  at,  were  swept  away,  there  might  still 
remain  as  ample  a  field,  over  which  the  Di- 
vinity may  expatiate,  and  which  he  may 
have  peopled  with  innumerable  worlds.  If 
the  whole  visible  creation  were  to  disappear, 
it  would  leave  a  solitude  behind  it — but  to 
the  infinite  Mind,  that  can  take  in  the  whole 
system  of  nature,  this  solitude  might  be 
nothing,  a  small  unoccupied  point  in  that 
immensity  which  surrounds  it,  and  which 
he  may  have  filled  with  the  wonders  of  his 
omnipotence.  Though  this  earth  were  to  be 
burned  up,  though  the  trumpet  of  its  disso- 
lution were  sounded,  though  yon  sky  were 
to  pass  away  as  a  scroll,  and  every  visible 
glory,  which  the  finger  of  Divinity  has  in- 
scribed on  it,  were  to  be  put  out  for  ever— 
an  event  so  awful,  to  us  and  to  every  world 
in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns 
would  be  extinguished,  and  so  many  varied 
scenes  of*  life  and  of  population  would  rush 
into  forgetfulness — what  is  it  in  thp  high 
scale  of  the  Almighty^s  workmanship?  a 
mere  shred,  which,  though  scattered  into 
nothing,  would  leave  the  universe  of  God 
one  entire  scene  of  greatness  and  of  majesty. 
Though  this  earth,  and  these  heavens^  were 
to  disappear,  there  are  other  worlds,  which 
roll  afar ;  the  light  of  other  suns  shines  upon 
them ;  and  the  sky  which  mantles  them,  is 
garnished  with  other  stars.  .Is  it  presump- 
tion to  say,  that  the  moral  world  extends  to 
these  distant  and*  unknown  regions  ?  that 
they  are  occupied  with  people?  that  the 
charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood 
flourish  there  ?  that  the  praises  of  Gw*  are 
there  lifted  up,  and  his  goodness  rejoiceu 
in  ?  that  piety  has  its  temples  and  its  oflfer- 
mgs?  and  the  richness  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes is  there  felt  and  adniired  by  intelli^ 
gent  worshippers  ? 

And  what  is  this  ^orld  in  the  immensity 


'whiob  teems  with  them—and  what  are  thej 
who  Occupy  it?  The  univerae  at  large 
would  suSkr  as  little,  in  its  splendoiir  and 
varielyf  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  ai 
the  verdure  and  sublime  magnitude  of  a 
forest  would  suffer  by  the  fall  ofa  single  leal 
The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  sup* 
ports  it  It  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest 
accident.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  itf 
stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream  of  wate* 
which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of 
time,  the  life  wliich  we  know,  by  the  micro- 
scope, ii  teems  with,  is  extinguislied ;  and, 
an  occurrence,  so  iiisignifkaat  in  the  eye  of 
man^  and  on  the  scale  of  his  observation, 
carries  in  it,  to  the  myriads  which  people 
this  little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as 
decisive  as  the  destruction  of  a  world.  Now, 
on  the  grand  scale  of  the  universe,  we,  the 
occupiers  of  tliis  ball,  which  performs  its 
little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems 
that  astronomy  has  unfolded — we  may  feel 
the  same  littleness  and  the  ^ame  insecurity. 
We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this  circvm- 
stanoe,  that  it  would  require  the  operation 
of  greater  elements  to  destroy  us.  But 
these  elements  exist.  The  fire  which  rages 
within,  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to  the 
surfaoe  of  our  planetj  and  transform  it  into 
one  wide  and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden 
formation  of  elastic  matter  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth— and  it  lies  within  the  agency  of 
known  substances  to  accomplish  this — may 
explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalatioik 
of  noxious  air  from  below,  may  impar*  a 
virulence  to  the  air  that  is  around  us ;  it  may 
affect  the  delicate  proportion  of  its  ingre- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature 
may  wither  and  die  under  the  malignity  of 
a  tainted  atmosphere.  A  blazing  comet 
may  cross  this  fated  planet  in  its  orbit,  and 
realize  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has 
conceived  of  it  W^e  cannot  anticipate  with 
precision  the  consequences  of  an  event 
which  every  astronomer  must  know  to  lie 
within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability. 
It  may  hurry  our  globe  towards  the  sun — 
or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions  of  the  plane- 
tary system :  or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revo- 
lution— and  the  effect  which  I  shall  simply 
announce,  without  explaining  it,  would  hie 
to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean,  and  bring 
another  mighty  flood  upon  our  islands  and 
continents.  These  are  changes  which  may 
happen  in  a  single  instant  of  time,  and 
against  which  nothing  known  in  the  preseat 
system  of  thin^fs  provides  us  with  any  secu* 
rity.  They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth, 
but  they  would  unpeople  it ;  and  we  whc 
tread  its  surface  with  such  firm  and  assuned 
footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring 
elements,  which,  if  let  loose  upon  us  by  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty,  would  spread  solitude 
and  silence,  and  death  over  the  dominions  of 
the  world. 
Now  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  inse 
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curity  which  make  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and  bring,  with 
such  emphasis,  to  every  pious  bosom,  this 
holy  lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude. 
The  God  who  sitteth  above,  and  presides  in 
high  authority  over  all  worlds,  is  mindful 
of  man ;  and,  though  at  this  moment  his 
energy  is  felt  in  the  remotest  provinces  of 
creation,  we  may  feel  the  same  security  in 
his  providence,  as  if  we  werQ  the  objects  oi 
his  undivided  care.  It  is  not  for  us  to  bring 
our  minds  up  to  this  mysterious  agency. 
But,  such  is  the  incomprehensible  &ct,  that 
the  same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over 
the  whole  universe,  gives  vegetation  to 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  motion  to  every 
particle  of  blood  which  circulates  through 
the  veins  of  the  minutest  animal;  that, 
though  his  mind  takes  into  its  comprehen- 
sive grasp,  immensity  and  all  its  wonders.  I 
am  as  much  known  to  him  as  if  I  were  the 
single  object  of  his  attention  ;  that  he  marks 
all  my  thoughts ;  that  he  gives  biith  to  every 
feeling  and  every  movement  within  me ;  and 
that,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I 
can  neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the 
same  God  who  sits  in  the  highest  heaven 
and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
ment, is  at  my  right  hand,  to  give  me  every 
breath  which  I  draw,  and  every  comfort 
which  I  enjoy. 

But  this  very  reflection  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  infidelity,  and  the  very 
language  of  the  text  has  been  made  to 
bear  an  application  of  hostility  to  the 
faith.  "What  is  man,  that  God  should  be 
mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man,  that  he 
should  deign  to  visit  him?''  Is  it  likely, 
says  the  Infidel,  that  God  would  send  his 
rtrmal  Son  to  die  for  the  puny  occupiers 


of  so  insignificant  a  province  in  the  mighty 
field  of  his  creation  ?  Are  We  the  befitting 
objects  of  so  great  and  so  signal  an  interpo 
sition?  Boes  not  the  largeness  of  that  field 
which  astronomy  la3rs  open  to  the  view  of 
modem  science,  throw  a  suspicion  over  the 
truth  of  the  gospel  history ;  and  how  shall 
we  reconcile  the  greatness  of  that  wonderful 
movement  which  waft  made  in  heaven  for  the 
redemption  of  fallen  man^  with  the  com  para* 
tive  meannesaand  obscurity  of  our  species  ? 
This  is  a  popular  argument  against  Chris- 
tianity, not  much  dwelt  upon  in  books,  but, 
we  believe,  a  good  deal  insinuated  in  con- 
versation, and  having  no  small  influence  <hi 
the  amateurs  of  a  superficial  philosophy 
At  ^\\  events,  it  is  right  that  every  sucK 
argument  should  be  met,  and  manfully  con- 
fronted ;  nor  do  we  know  a  more  discredita- 
ble surrender  of  our  religion,  than  to  act  as 
if  she  had  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  inge- 
nuity of  her  most  accomplished  adversaries. 
The  author  of  the  following  tteatise  en- 
gages in  his  present  undertaking,  under  the 
full  impression  that  a  .something;  may  be 
found  with  which  ft>  combat  Infidelity  in  all 
its  forms :  that  the  truth  of  God  and  of  his 
message,  limits  of  a  noble  and  decisive 
manifestation,  through  every  mist  which  the 
pride,  or  the  prejudice,  or  the  sophistry  of  man 
may  throw  around  it;  and  elevated  as  the 
wisdom  of  him  may  be,  who  has  ascended 
the  heights  of  science,  and  poured  the  light 
of  demonstration  over  the  most  wondrous 
of  nature's  mysteries,  that  even  out  of  his 
own  principles,  it  may  be  proved  how  much 
more  elevated  is  the  wisoom  of  biiii  who 
sits  with  the  docility  of  a  little  child,  to  his. 
Bible,  and  casts  down  to  its  authority  all 
his  lofty  imaginations. 


DISCOURSE  II. 
The  Modesty  of  True  Science. 

^  And  if  any  nan  think  that  he  knoweth  any  thhig,  he  knoweth  notfaiag  jet  aa  he  ought  to  know. ' 

1  Corinthiam  vii.  S. 


There  is  much  profound  and  important 
wisdom  in  that  proverb  of  Solomon,  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  lieart  knoweth  its  own  bit- 
terness. It  forms  part  of  a  truth  still  more 
comprehensive,  that  every  man  knoweth  his 
own  peculiar  feelings,  and  difficulties,  and 
iriaU,  far  better  than  he  can  get  any  of  his 
neighbours  to  perceive  them.  It  is  natural 
to  us  all,  that  we  should  desire  to  engross, 
Ic  the  uttermost,  the  sympathy  of  others 
with  what  is  most  painful  to  the  sensibili- 
lies  of  our  own  bosom,  and  with  what  is 
most  aggravating  in  tlie  hards':  ips  of  our 
own  situation.    But,  labour  it  as  we  may, 
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we  cannot,  with  every  power  of  expression 
make  an  adequate  conveyance,  as  it  were, 
of  all  our  sensations,  and  of  all  our  circum- 
stances, into  another  understanding.  There 
is  a  something  in  the  intimacy  of  a  man's- 
own  experience,  which  he  cannot  make  to 
pass  entire  into  the  heart  and  mind  even  of 
the  most  familiar  companion — and  thus  it  is, 
that  he  is  so  often  defeated  in  his  attempts 
to  obtain  a  full  and  a  cordial  possession  of 
his  sympathy.  He  is  mortified,  and  he  won- 
ders at  the  obtuseness  of  the  people  arouna 
Jiim— and  how  he  cannot  get  them  to  enter 
into  the  justness  of  his  complainings — noi 
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to  feel  •  the  point  upon  which  turn  the  truth 
&nd  the  reason  of  his  remonstrances — nor 
to  give  their  interested  attention  to  the  case 
of  his  peculiarities  and  of  his  vmmgs — nor 
to  kindle,  in  generous  resentment  along  with 
him,  when  he  starts  the  topic  of  his  indigna- 
tion. He  does  qot  reflect,  all  the  while  that, 
with  every  human  beini,'  he  addrcssies,  there 
isan  inner  roan,  which  ibrms  atheatre  of  pas- 
sions, and  of  interests,  as  busy,  as  iirowded, 
and  as  fitted  as  his  own  to  engross  the  anxious 
and  the  exercised  feelings  of  a  heart,  which 
can  alone  understand  its  own  bitterness,  and 
lay  a  correct  estimate  on  the  burden  of  its 
own  visitations.  Every  man  we  meet,  carries 
about  with  him,  in  the  unperceived  solitude 
pt  his  bosom,  a  little  world  of  his  own— ^and 
we  are  just  as  blind,  and  as  insensible,  and 
as  dull,  both  of  perception  and  of  sympathy 
about  his  engrossing  objects,^as  he  is  about 
ours ;  and,  did  we  suffer  this  observation  to 
have  al!!  its  weight  upon  us,  it  might  serve 
to  make  us  more  candid,  and  more  consi< 
derate  of  others.  It  might  serve  to  abate 
the  monopolizing  selfishness  of  our  nature. 
It  might  serve  to  soften  dotvn  all  the  malignity 
which  comes  out  of  those  envious  contem- 
plations that  we  are  so  apt  t04^st  on  the 
fancied  ease  and  prosperity  which  are 
around  us.  It  might  ^rve  to  reconcile 
every  man  to  his  own  lot,  and  dispose  him 
to  bear,  with  thankfulness,  his  own  burden ; 
and  sure  I  am,  if  this  train  of  sentiment 
were  prosecuted  with  firmness,  and  calm- 
ness, and  impartiality,  it  would  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  each  profession  in  life  has 
its  own  peculiar  pains,  and  its  own  beset- 
ting inconveniences;  that,  from  the  very 
bottom  of  society,  up  to  the  golden  pinnacle 
which  blazons  upon  its  summit,  there  is 
much  in  the  shape  of  care  and  of  suffering 
to  be  found — that,  throughout  all  the  con- 
ceiveable  varieties  of  human  condition, 
there  are  trials,  which  can  neither  be  ade^ 
quately  told  on  the  one  side^  nor  fully  un- 
derstood on  the  other — ^that  the  ways  of  God 
to  man  are  as  equal  in  this,  as  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  administration — and  that, 
go  to  whatever  quarter  of  human  expe- 
rience, we  may,  we  sh^l  find  how  he  has 
provided  enough  to  exercise  the  patience, 
and  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  a  wise  and 
a  salutary  discipline  upon  all  his  children. 
I  have  brought  forward  this  observation, 
that  it  may  prepare  the  way  for  a  second. 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  sets  of  human 
beings,  who  comprehend  less  the  move- 
ments, and  enter  less  into  the  cares  and  con- 
cerns of  each  other,  than  the  wide  and  busy 
public  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
those  men  of  close  and  studious  retirement, 
whom  the  world  never  hears  of,  save  when, 
from  their  thoughtful  solitude,  there  uwues 
forth  some  splendid  discovery,  to  set  the 
world  on  a  gaze  of  admiration.  Then  will 
the  brilliancy  of  a  supenor  genius  draw 


every  eye  towards  it — ^and  the  homage  pai< 
to  intellectual  superiority,  will  place  its  idol 
on  a  loftier  eminence  than  all  wealth  or  than 
all  titles  can  bestow — and  the  name  of  the 
successful  philosopher  will  circulate^  in  hk 
own  age,  over  the  whole  extent  of  civilized 
society,  and  be  borne  down  to  posterity 
m  the  characters  of  ever-during  remem- 
brance— ^and  thus  it  is,  that,  when  we  look 
back  on  the  days  of  Newton,  we  annex  a 
kind  of  mysterious  greatness  to  him,  who, 
by  the  pure  force  of  his  understanding,  rose 
to  such  a  gigantic  elevation  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  men — and  the  kings  and  war- 
riors of  other  days  sink  into  insignificance 
around  him ;  and  he,  at  this  moment,  stands 
forth  to  the  public  eye,  m  a  prouder  array 
of  glory  than  circles  the  memory  of  all  the 
men  of  former  generations — ^and,  while  all 
the  vulgar  grandeur  of  other  days  is  now 
mouldering  in  forgetfulness,  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  great  astronomer  are  still  fres^ 
in  th^  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  and 
they  carry  him  forward  on  the  stream  of 
time,  with  a  reputation  ever  gathering,  and 
the  triumphs  of  a  distinction  that  will  never 
die. 

Now,  the  point  that  I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  is,  that  the  same  public,  who  are 
so  dazzled  and  overborne  by  the  lustre  oi 
all  this  superiority,  are  utterly  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  that  is  which  confers  its  chief 
merit  on  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  They 
see  the  result  of  his  labours,  but  tbey 
know  not  how  to  appreciate  the  difficulty  or 
the  extent  of  them.  They  look  on  the 
stately  edifice  he  has  reared,  but  they  know 
not  what  he  had  to  do  in  settling  the  founda- 
tion which  gives  to  it  all  its  stability — nor 
are  they  aware  what  painful  encounters  he 
had  to  make,  both  with  the  natural  predi- 
lections of  his  own  heart,  and  with  the  pre- 
judices of  others,  when  employed  on  the 
work  of  laying  together  its  unperishing 
materials.  They  have  never  heard  of  the 
controversies  which  this  man^  of  peace ful^ 
unambitious  modesty,  had  to  sustain,  with 
all  that  was  proud  and  all  that  was  intole- 
rant in  the  philosophy  of  the  age.  They 
have  never,  m  thought,  entered  that  closet 
which  was  the  scene  of  his  patient  and  pro- 
found exercises — nor  have  they  gone  along 
with  him,  as  he  gave  his  silent  hours  to  the 
labours  of  the  midnight  oil,  and  plied  that 
unwearied  task,  to  which  the  charm  of  lofly 
contemplation  had  allured  him — nor  have 
they  accompanied  him  through  all  the 
workings  of  that  wonderful  mind,  from 
which,  as  from  the  recesses  of  a  laboratory, 
there  came  forth  such  gleams  and  processes 
of  thought  as  shed  an  effulgency  over  the 
wlvple  amplitude  of  nature.  All  this,  the 
public  have  not  done;  for  of  this  the  great 
majority,  ev  n  of  the  reading  and  cultivated 
public,  are  uvterly  incapable ;  and  tlierefort 
IS  it,  that  they  need  to  L)c  told  what  that  is 
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n  which  the  main  distinction  of  his  philo- 
sophy lies;  that  when  labouring  in  other 
fields  of  investigation,  they  may  know  how 
tO  borrow  from  his  safe  example,  ar  d  how  to 
profit  by  that  superior  wisdom  which  mark- 
ed the  whole  conduct  of 'his  understanding. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  they  are 
the  positive  discoveries  of  Newton,  which, 
in  the  eye  of  a  superficial  public,  confer  up- 
on him  all  his  reputation.  He  discovered 
the  mechanism  of  the  planetary  system. 
He  discovered  the  composition  of  light. 
He  discovered  the  cause  of  those  alternate 
movements  which  take  place  on  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  These  form  his  actual  and 
his  visible  achievements.  These  are  what 
the  world  look  at  as  the  monuments  of  his 
neatness.  These  are  doctrines  by  which 
he  has  enriched  the  field  of  phifoeophy; 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  whole  of  his  merit  is 
supposed  to  lie  in  having  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive,  and  the  vigour  to  lay  hold  of 
the  proofs,  which  conferred  upon  these  doc- 
trines all  the  establishment  of  a  most  rigid 
and  conclusive  demonstration. 

But,  while  he  gets  all  his  credit,  and  all 
his  admiration  for  those  articles  of  science 
which  he  has  added  to  the  creed  of  philoso^ 
phers,  he  deserves  as  much  credit  and  ad- 
miration for  those  articles  which  he  kept 
out  of  his  creed,  as  for  those  which  he  in- 
troduced into  it  It  was  the  property  of  his 
mind,  that  it  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of  every 
one  position  which  had  proof  to  substanti- 
ate it — but  it  forms  a  property  equally  cha- 
racteristic, and  which,  in  fact,  gives  its 
leading  peculiarity  to  the  whole  spirit  and 
style  of  his  investigations,  that  he  put  a 
most  determined  exclusion  on  every  one 

GHsition  that  was  destitute  Of  such  proof, 
e  would  not  admit  the  astronomical  theo- 
ries of  those  who  went  before  him,  because 
they  had  no. proof.  He  would  not  give  in 
to  their  notions  about  the  planets  wheeling 
their  rounds  in  whirlpools  of  ether — for  he 
did  not  see  this  ether — he  had  no  proof  of 
its  existence — and,  besides,  even  supposing 
it  to  exist,  it  would  not  have  impressisd,  on 
the  heavenly  bodies,  such  movements  as 
met  his  observation.  He  would  not  submit 
his  judgment  to  the  reisning  systems  of  the 
day — for,  though  they  had  authority  to  re- 
commend them,  they  had  no  proof:  and 
thus  it  is,  that  he  evinced  the  strength  and 
the  soundness  of  his  philosophy,  as  much 
by  his  decisions  upon  those  doctrines  of  sci- 
ence which  he  rejected,  as  by  his  demon- 
stration of  those  doctrines  of  science,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  propose,  and  which  now 
stand  out  to  the  eye  of  posterity  as  the  only 
monuments  to  the  force  and  superiority  of 
his  understanding. 

He  wanted  no  other  recommendation  for 
any  one  article  of  science,  than  the  recom- 
mendation of  evidence — and,  with  this  re- 
commendation, he  opened  to  it  the  chamber 


of  his  mind,  though  aithority  scowled  upon 
it,  and  taste  was  disgusted  by  it,  and  fashion 
was  ashamed  of  it,  and  all  the  beauteous 
speculation  of  former  days  was  cruelly 
broken  up  by  this  new  announcement  of 
the  better  philosophy,  and  seattered  like 
the  fragments  of  an  aerial  vision,  ovet 
which  the  past  generations  of  the  world 
had  been  slumbering  their  ,irofound  and 
their  pleasin?  reverie.  But, 'on  the  othei 
hand,  shoula  the  article  of  science  wani 
the  recommendation  of  evidence,  he  shut 
against  it  all  the  avenues  of  his  understand- 
ing— aye,  and  though  all  antiquity  lent 
their  suffrages  to  it,  and  all  eloquence  had 
thrown  around  it  the  most  attractive  bril- 
liancy, and  all  habit  had  incorporated  it 
Vrith  every  system  of  every  seminary  in 
Europe,  and  all  fancy  had  arrayed  it  in 
graces  of  the  most  tempting  solicitation; 
vet  Was  the  steady  and  inflexible  mind  of 
Kewton  proof  against  this  whole  weight  of 
authority  and  cQlurement,  and,  casting  his 
cold  and  unwelcome  look  at  the  specious 
plausibility,  he  rebuked  it  from  his  presence. 
The  strength  of  his  philosophy  lay  as  much 
in  refusing  admittance  to  that  which  want- 
ed evidence,  as  m  giving  a  place  and  an  oc- 
cupancy to  that  which  possessed  it.  In 
that  march  of  intellect,  which  led  him  on- 
wards through  the  rich  and  magnificent 
field  of  his  discoveries,  he  pondered  every 
step;  and,  while  he  advanced  with  a  firm 
and  assured  movement,  where%'er  the.light 
of  evidence  carried  him,  he  never  suffered 
any  glare  of  imagination  or  prejudice  to  se- 
duce him  from  his  path. 

Sure  I  am,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
wonderful  career,  he  found  himself  on  a 
way  beset  with  temptation  upon  every  side 
of  him.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  the 
reigning  taste  and  philosophy  of  the  times 
to  contend  with ;  but,  he  expatiated  on  a 
lofty  region,  where,  in  all  the  giddiness  of 
succeM,  he  might  have  met  with  much  tu 
solicit  his  fancy,  and  tempt  him  to  some 
devious  speculation.  Had  he  been  like  the 
majority  of  other  men,  he  would  have  bro- 
ken free  from  the  fetters  of  a  sober  and 
chastised  understanding,  and,  giving  wing 
to  his  imagination,  had  done  what  philoso- 
phers have  done  after  him — been  carried 
away  by  some  meteor  of  their  own  forming 
or  found  their  amusement  in  some  of  their 
own  intellectual  pictures,  or  palmed  some 
loose  and  confident  plausibilities  of  their 
own  upon  the  world.  But  Newton  stood 
true  to  his  principle,  that  he  would  take  np 
with  nothing  which  wanted  evidence,  and 
he  kept  by  his  dennonstrations,  ana  his 
measurements,  and  his  proofs;  and,  if  it  be 
true  that  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  is 
greater  than  he  who  taketh  a  city,  there 
was  won,  in  .the  solitude  of  his  chamber, 
many  a  repeated  victory  over  himself,  whicli 
should  give  a  brighter  lustre  to  hie  raim 
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Ihan  all  the  conquests  he  has  made  on  the 
field  of  discovery,  or  than  all  the  splendour 
of  his  positive  achievements. 

I  trust  you  understaod,  how,  though  it 
be  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy, never  lo  shrink  from  a  doctrine  which 
has  evidence  on  its  side,  it  is  another,  max- 
im, equally  essential  to  it,  never  to  harbour 
any  doctrine  when  this  evidence  is  want- 
ing. Take  these  two  maxims  along  with 
you,  and  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  exfriain 
the  peculiarity,  which,  more  than  any  other, 
ffoes  both  to  characterise  -  and  to  ennoble 
the  philosophy  of  Newton.  What  I  allude 
to  is,  the  precious  combination  oi  its 
strength  and  of  its  modesty.  On  the  one 
hand,  what  greater  evidence  of  strength 
than  the  fulmment  of  thai  mighty  enter*^ 
prise,  by  which  the  heavens  have  been 
made  its  own,  and  the  mechanism  of  un- 
numbered worlds  has  been  brought  within 
the  grasp  of  the  human  understanding? 
Now,  it  was  by  walking  in  the  light  of  a 
sound  and  competent  evidence,  that  all  this 
was  accomplished.  It  was  by  the  patient, 
the  strenuous,  the  unfaltering  application 
o(  the  legitimate  instruments  of  discovery. 
It  was  by  touching  that  which  was  tangi- 
ble, and  looking  to  that  which  was  visible, 
and  computing  that  which  was  measure- 
able,  and  in  one  word,  by  making  a  ri^ht 
and'  a  reasonable  use  of  all  that  proof  which 
the  field  of  nature  around  us  has  brought 
withvn  the  limit  of  sensible  observation. 
This  is  the  arena  on  which  the  modern 
philosophy  has  won  all  her  victories,  and 
fulfilled  all  her  wondrous  achievements,  and 
reared  all  her  proud  and  enduring  monu- 
ments, and  gathered  all  her  magnificent 
trophies  to  that  power  of  intellect  with 
which  the  hand  of  a  bounteous  heaven 
has  so  richly  gifted  the  constitution  of  our 
species. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  sensible  observation,  and^  from  that 
moment,  the  genuine  disciples  of  this  en- 
lightened school  cast  all  their  confidenoe 
and  all  their  intrepidity  away  ftom  them. 
Keep  them  on  the  firm  ground  of  experi- 
ment, and  none  more  bold  and  mora  deci- 
sive in  their  announeementsof  all  thaithey 
have  evidence  for^>ut,  off  this  ground, 
none  more  humble,  or  more  cautious  of  any 
thing  like  positive  announcements,  thaa 
they.  They  choose  neither  to  know,  nor 
to  believe,  nor  to  asser^  where  evidence  is 
wanting  $  and  they  will  sit,  with  all  the  pa- 
tience of  a  scholar  to  his  task,  tiJU  they  have 
found  it.  They  are  utter  strangers  to  that 
haughty  confidence  with  which  some  phi- 
losophers of  the  day  sport  the  plausibilities 
of  unauthorised  speculation,  and  by  which, 
unmnidful  of  the  limit  that  separates  the 
region  of  sense  from  the  region  of  conjec- 
ture, they  make  their  blind  and  their  im- 
petuous inroads  into  a  province  which  does 


not  belong  to  them.  There  is  no  one  objee' 
to  which  the  exercised  mind  of  a  true  New- 
tonian diseiple  is  more  familiarized  thar 
ihis  limit,  and  it  serves  as  a  boundary  by 
which  he  shapes,  and  bounds,  and  regulateeL 
all  the  .enterprises  of  his  philosophy.  All 
the  space  which  liss  within  this  limit,  he 
cultivates  to  the  uttermost^and  it  it  by  s«eh 
successive  labours,  Uiat  every  year  whiefa 
rolls  over  the  world,  is  witnessing  some 
new  contribution  to  experunental  science; 
and  adding  to  the  solidity  and  aggFandi«&> 
ment  of  this  wonderful  fabric  But,  if  true 
to-  their  pwa  principle^  Ihen,  in  reference  to 
the  forbidden  ground  which  lies  without 
this  limit,  those  very  imeny  who,  on  the  field 
of  warranted  exeirtion,«vinced  all  the  hardi- 
hood and  vigour  of  a  full  grown  under- 
standing, show,  on  every  subject  where  the 
light  of  evidence  is  withheld  from  them,  all 
the  modesty  of' children.  They  give  you 
positive  opinion  only  when  they  have  in- 
disputable proof—but,  when  they  have  no 
such  proof,  then  they  have  no  such  opinion. 
Tlie  single  principle  of  their  respect  to  truth, 
secures  their  homage  for  every  one  posi- 
tion, where  the  evidence  of  truth  is  present, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  begets  an  entire  diP 
fidence  about  every  one  position,  from  which 
this  evidence  is  disjoined.  And  thus  you 
may  understand^  how  the  first  man  in  the 
accomphshments  of  philosophy,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  sat  at  the  book  of  natuie 
in  the  humble  attitude  of  its  interpreter  and 
its  pupil — ^how  aU  the  docility  of  conscious 
ignorance  threw  a  sweet  and  softening  lus- 
tre around  the  radiance  even  of  his  most 
splendid  discoveries — and,  while  the  fii])- 
pancy  of  a  few  superficial  acquirements  is 
enough  to  place  a  philosopher  of  the  day 
on  the  pedestal  of  his  fancied  elevation,  and 
to  vest  nim  with  an  assumed  lordship  over 
the  whole  domain  of  natural  and  revealed 
knowledge;  I  cannot  forbear  tp  do  honour 
to  the  unpretending  greatness  of  Newton, 
than  whom  I  know  not  if  there  ever  lighted 
on  the  face  of  our  world,  one  in  the  charac- 
ter of  whose  admirable  genius  so  Inuch 
force  and  so  much  humility  were  more  at- 
tractively bl^idcd. 

I  now  propose  to  carry  you  forward,  by 
a  few  simple  iUustsations,  to  the  argument 
of  this  day.  AU  the  sublime  truths  of  th 
modem  astronomy  lie  within  Uie  field  of 
actual  observation,  and  have  the  firm  evi- 
dence to<  rest  upon  of  all  that  mfoimation 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  aveaue  of 
the  senses.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  never- went 
beyond  this  field,  without  a  reverential  im^ 
preasiou'  upon  hur  mind,  of  .the  precarioui^ 
ness  of  the  ground  oa  which  he  was  stand- 
ing. On  this  ground,  he  nev&r  ventured  a 
positive  affirmation^but,  resigning  the  lofty 
tone  of  demonstration,  and  putting  on  tlie 
modesty  of  conscious  ignorance,  he  brought 
forward  all  he  had  to  say  in  the  humble 
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brm  of  a  doubt,  or  a  coi^'octure,  or  a  ques- 
lion.  But,  what  he  had  not  confidence  to  do, 
jiher  philosophers  have  done  after  him— 
And  &ey  have  winged  their  audacious  way 
into  forbidden  re^ons— and  they  have 
crossed  tliat  circle  by  which  the  field  of 
observation  is  enclosed-*end  there  have 
they  debated  and  dogmatized  with  all  the 
pride  of  a  most  intolerant  assurance. 

Now,  though  the  case  be  imaginary,  let 
is  conceive,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
Jiat  one  of  these  philosophers  made  so  ex- 
travagant a  departure  from  the  sobriety  of 
experimental  sdence..as.to  pass  from  the 
astronomy  of  the  different  planets,  and  to 
attempt  the  natural  history  of  their  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  He  might  get 
hold  of  some  vague  and  general  analogies, 
to  throw  an  air  of  plausibility  around  his 
speculation.  He  might  pass  from  the  botany 
of  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  that  we 
inhabit,  and  make  his  loose  and  confident 
application  to  each  of  the  other  planets,  ac- 
cording to  its  distance  from  the  sun,  and 
the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
annual  revolution;  and  out  of  some  such 
slender  materials,  he  may  work  up  an 
amusing  philosophical  romance,  full  of  in- 
genuity, and  having,  withal,  the  colour  of 
truth  and  of  consistency  spread  over  it. 

I  can  conceive  how  a  superficial  public 
might  be  delighted  by  the  eloquence  of  such 
a  composition,  and  even  be  impressed  by 
Its  arguments;  but  were  I  asked,  which  is. 
the  man  of  ail  the. ages  and  countries  in 
the  world,  who  would  have  the  least  respect 
for  this  treatise  upon  the  plants  which  grow 
on  \\\e  surface  of  Jupiter,  I  should  be  at  no 
loss  to  answer  the  question.  I  should  say, 
that  it  would  be  he  who  had  computed  the 
motions  of  Jupiter — that  it  would  be  he 
who  had  measured  the  bulk  and  the  density 
of  Jupiter— that  it  would  be  he  who  had 
estimated  the  periods  of  Jupiter — that  it 
would  be  he  whose  observant  eye  and  pa- 
tiently calculating  mind,  had  traced  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  through  all  the  rounds 
of  their  mazy  circulation,  and  unravelled 
the  intricacy  of  all  their  movements.  He 
would  see  at  once  that  the  subject  lay  at  a 
hopeless  distance  beyond  the  field  of  legiti- 
mate observation.  It  wotdd  be  quite  enough 
for  him,  that  it  was  beyond  the  range  of 
his  telescope.  Qn  this  ground,  and  on  this 
groujid  only,  would  he  reject  it  as  one  of 
the  puniest  imbecilities  of  childhood.  As 
to  any  character  of  truth  or  of  importance, 
it  would  have  no  more  effect  on  svch  a 
mind  as  that  of  Newton,  than  any  illusion  of 
poetry;  tmd  from  the  eminence  of  his  Intel- 
teetual  throne,  would  he  cast  a  penetrating 
glance  at  the  whole  speculation,  and  bid  its 
gaudy  insignificance  away  from  him. 

But  let  us  pass  onward  to  another  case, 
which,  though,  as  imaginary  as  the  former, 
jiay  still  serve  the  purpose  of  i!  lustration. 


This  same  adventurous  philosopher  may 
be  conceived  to  shift  his  speculation  from 
the  plants  of  another  world  to  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  ■  He  may  avail  himself 
of  some  slender  correspondencies  between 
the  heat  of  Che  sun  and  the  moral  tempera- 
ment of  the  people  it  shines  upon.  He  may 
work  up  a  theory,  which  carries  on  the  front 
of  it  some  of^  the  characters  of  plausibility : 
but  surely  it  does  not  require  the  philoso- 
phy of  Newton  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of 
such  an  enterprise.  There  is  not  a  man  of 
plain  understanding,  who  does  not  perceive 
that  this  said  ambitious  inquirer  has  got 
without  his  reach — that  he  has  stepped  be- 
yond the  field  of  experience,  and  is  now 
expatiating  on  the  field  of  imagination-— 
that  he  has  ventured  on  a  dark  unknown, 
where  the  wisest  of  all  philosophy,  is  the 
philosophy  o*f  silence,  and  a  profession  of 
ignorance  is  the  b€^t  evidence  of  a  solid 
understanding;  that  if  he  thinks  he  knows 
any  thing  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  he 
knoweth  nothing  yet  as  he  ought  t>  know. 
He  knows  not  what  Newton  knew,  and 
what  he  kept  a  steady  eye  upon  throughout 
the  whole  march  of  his  sublime  investiga- 
tions. He  knows  not  the  limit  of  his  own 
faculties.  He  has  overleaped  the  barrier 
which  hems  in  all  the  possibilities  of  human 
attainment.  He  has  wantonly  flung  him- 
self off  from  the  safe  and  firm  field  of  ob- 
servation, and  got  on  that  undiscoverahle 
ground,  where,  by  every  step  he  takes,  he 
widens  his  distance  from  the  true  philoso- 
phy, and  by  every  affirmation  he  utters, 
he  rebels  against  the  authority  of  all  its 
maxims. 

I  can  conceive.it  the  feeling  of  every  one 
of  you,  that  I  have  hitherto  indulged  in  a 
vain  expense  of  argument,  and  it  is  most 
natural  for  you  to  put  the  question, "  What 
is  the  precise  point  of  convergence  to  which 
I  am  directing  all  the  light  of  this  abundant 
and  seemingly  superfluous  illustration  ?" 

In  the  astronomical  objection  which  in- 
fidelity  -has  proposed  against  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  there  is  first  an 
assertion^  and  then  an  argument.  The  as- 
sertion is,  that  Christianity  is  set  up  for 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  our  minute  and 
solitary  world.  The  argument  is,  that  God 
would  not  lavish  such  a  quantity  of  atten- 
tion on  so  insignificant  a  field.  Even  though 
the  assertion  were  admitted,  I  should  have 
a  quarrel  with  the  argument.  But  the  fu- 
tility  4^f  the  objection  is  not  laid  open  in  all 
its  extent,  unless  we  expose  the  utter  want 
of  all  essential  evidence  even  for  the  truth 
of  the  assertion.  How  do  infidels  know 
that  Christianity  is  set  up  for  the  single 
benefit  of  this  earth  and  its  inhabitants? 
How  are  they  able  to  tell  us,  that  if  yon 
go  to  other  planets,  the  person  ai  d  the  re- 
ligion of  Jesus,  ire  there  unknown  to  them ' 
We  challenge  them  to  the  proof  of  this  said 
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pmitive  aniiounceraent  of  theirs.  We  see 
m  this  objection  the  same  rash  and  gratui- 
tous procedure,  which  was  so  apparent  in 
tlie  two  cases  that  we  have  already  advan* 
ced  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  We  see 
in  it  the  same  glaring  transgression  on  the 
spirit  and  the  maxims  of  that  very  philoso- 
phy which  they  profess  to  idolize.  They 
have  made  their  argument  against  us,  out 
of  an  assertion  which  has  positively  no  feet 
to  rest  upon — ^an  assertion  which  they  have 
no  means  whatever -of  verifying — an  asser- 
tion, the  truth  or  the  falseho^  of  which 
can  only  be  gathered  out  of  some  super- 
natural message ;  for  it  lies  completely  be- 
yond the  range  of  human  observation.  It 
is  willingly  admitted,  that  by  an  attempt 
at  the  botany  of  other  worlds,  the  true 
method  of  philosophising  is  trampled  on ; 
for  this  is  a  subject  that  lies  beyond  the 
range  of  actual  observation,  and  every  per- 
formance upon  it  must  be  made  up  of  as- 
sertions  without  proofs.  It  is  also  willingly 
admitted,  that  an  attempt  at  the  civil  and 
political  history  of  their  people,  would  be 
un  equally-  extravagant  departure  from  the 
spirit  of  the  true  philosophy ;  for  this  also 
lies  beyond  the  field  of  actual  observation ; 
and  all  that  could  possibly  be  mustered  up 
on  such  a  subject  as  this,  would  still  be  as- 
sertions without  proofs.  Now,  the  theology 
of  these  planets,  is,  in  every  way,  as  inac- 
cessible a  subject  as  their  politics  or  their 
natural  history ;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  the 
objection,  pounded  on  the  confident  as- 
sumption of  those  infidel  astronomers,  who 
assert  Christianity,  to  be  the  religion  of  this 
:me  world,  or  that  the  religion  of  these 
other  worlds  is  not  our  very  Christianity, 
can  have  no  influence  on  a  mind  that  has 
derived  its  habits  of  thinking  from  the  pure 
and  rigorous  school  of  Newton;  for  the 
whole  of  this  assertion  is  just  as  glaringly 
destitute,  as  in  the  two  former  instances, 
of  proof 

The  man  who  could  embark  in  an  enter- 
prise so  foolish  and  so  fanciful,  as  to  theorise 
it  on  the  details  of  the  botany  of  another 
'vorld,  or  to  theorise  it  on  the  natural  and 
.moral  history  of  its  people,  is  just  making 
as  outrageous  a  departure  from  all  sense, 
and  science,  and  all  sobriety,  when  he  pre- 
sumes to  speculate,  or  to  assert  on  the  de- 
tails or  the  methods  of  God's  administra- 
tion among  its  rationiU  and  accountable  in- 
habitants, lie  wings  his  fancy  to  as  haz- 
ardous a  region,  and  vainly  Strives  »  pene- 
trating vision  through  the  mantle  of  as 
deep  an  obscurity.  All  the  elements  of 
mien  a  speculation  are  hidden  from  him. 
For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  sin  has  found  its 
way  into  these  other  worlds.  For  any  tuing 
he  can  tell,  their  people  have  banished  them- 
selves from  communion  with  God.  For 
any  thing  he  can  teJl,  m^iny  a  visit  has 
been  made  to  each  of  them,  on  the  subject 


I  of  our  comn^on  Christianity,  by  commis 
sioned  messengers  from  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal.    For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the 
redeAiption  proc&imed  to  us  is  not  one 
solitary  instance,  or  not  the  whole  of  thai 
redemption  which  is  by  the  Son  of  God- 
but  only  our  part  in  a  plan  of  mercy,  equa* 
in  magnificence  to  all  that  astronomy  has 
brought  within  the  range  of  human  con- 
templation.   For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the 
moral  pestilence,  which  walks  abroad  over 
the  face  of  our  world,  may  have  spread  its 
desolation  over  all  the  planets  of  all  the 
systems,  which  the»  telescope  has  made 
known  to  us.    For  any  thing  he  can  tell, 
some  mighty  redemption  has  been  devised 
in  heaven,  to  meet  this  disaster  in  the  whole 
extent  and  malignity  of  its  visitations.  For 
any  thing  he  can  tell,  the  wonder  working 
Odd,  who  has  strewed  the  field  of  immen- 
shy  with  so  many  worids,  and  spread  the 
shelter  of  his  omnipotence  over  them,  may 
have  sent  a  message  of  love  to  each,  and 
re-assured  the  hearts  of  its  despairing  peo- 
ple  by  some  overpowering  manifestation 
of  tenderness.    For  any  thing  he  can  tell, 
angels  from  paradise  may  have  sped  to 
every  planet  their  delegated  way,  and  sung, 
from  each  azure  canopy,  a  joyful  annuncia- 
tion, and  said,  '^  Peace  be  to  this  residence 
and  good  will  to  all  its  families,  and  glor> 
to  Him  in  the  highest,  who,  from  the  emi- 
nency  of  his  throne,  has  issued  an  art  of 
grace  so  magnificent,  as  to  carry  the  tidings 
of  life  and  of  acceptance  to  the  unnumber- 
ed orbs  of  a  sinful  creation."  For  any  thing 
he  can  tell,  the  Eternal  Son,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  that  by  him  the  worlds  were  created, 
may  have  had  the  government  of  many 
sinful  worlds  laid  upon  his  shoulders ;  and 
by  the  power  of  his  mysterious  word,  have 
awoke  them  all  from  that  spiritual  death, 
to  which  they  had  sunk  in  lethargy  as  pro- 
found as  the  slumbers  of  nonexistence 
For  any  thing  he  can  tell,  the  one  Spirit 
who  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  and 
whose  presiding  influence  it  was,  that  hush- 
ed the  wild  war  of  nature's  elements,  and 
made  a  beauteous  system  emerge  out  of  its 
disjointed  materials,  may  now  be  working 
with  the  fragments  of  another  chaos ;  an? 
educing  order,  aifd  obedience,  and  harmo 
ny,  out  of  the  wrecks  of  a  moral  rebellion 
which  reaches  through  all  these  spheres, 
and  spreads  disorder  to  the  uttermost  limits 
of  our  astronomy. 

Rut,  here  I  stop— nor  shall  I  attempt  to 
grope  my  dark  and  fatiguing  way,  by 
another  inch,  among  such  bublime  and  invs- 
terious  srvjrecies.'  It  is  not  I  who  am  offer- 
ing to  lift  this  curtain.  It  is  not  I  who  am 
pitching  my  adventurous  flight  to  the  se- 
cret things  which  belong  to  Gnd,  away 
from  the  things  that  are  revealed,  and 
which  belong  to  me  and  to  my  childrea 
It  is  tlie  champion  of  that  very  infideiit^ 
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which  I  am  now  combating.  It  is  he  who 
props  his  unchristian  argufnent,' by  pre- 
sumptions fetched  out  of  those  untravellai 
obscurities  which  lie  on  the  other  side  of  a 
barrier  that  I  pronounce  to  be  impassable. 
[t  is  he  who  transgresses  the  limits  which 
Newton  forl)ore  to  enter ;  because,  with  a 
justness  which  reigns  throughout  til  his  in- 
quiries, he  saw  the  limit  of  his  own  under- 
standing, nor  would  he  venture  himself  he- 
yond  it.  It  is  he  who  has  borrowed  from 
the  philosophy  of  this  wondrous  man,  a  few 
dazzling  conceptions, which  have  only  served 
to  bewilder  him — wfiile,  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy,  he  has  car- 
*ried  a  daring  and  an  ignorant  speculation 
far  beyond  the  boundary  of  its  prescribed 
and  allowable  enterprises.  It  is  he  who 
has  mustered  against  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
lel,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  the  evidence 
ivithin  the  reach  of  his  faculties,  an  objec- 
tion, for  the  truth  of  which  he  has  no  evi- 
dence whatever.  It  is  he  who  puts  away 
from  him  a  doctrine,  for  which  he  has  the 
substantial  and  the  familiar  proof  of  human 
testimony;  and  substitutes  in  its  place  a 
dobtrine  for  which  he  can  set  no  other  sup- 
port than  from  a  reverie  of  his  own  imagi- 
nation. It  is  he  who  turns  aside  from  all 
that  safe  and  certain  argument,  that  is  sup- 

Elied  by  the  history  of  this  world,  of  which 
e  knows  something ;  and  who  loses  him- 
self in  the  work  of  theorising  about  other 
worlds,  of  the  moral  and  theological  history 
of  which  he  positively  knows  nothing. 
Upon  him,  and  not  upon  us,  hes  the  folly 
of  launching  his  impetuous  way  be3H)nd 
the  province  of  observalion^-of  letting  his 
fancy  afloat  among  the  unknown  of  distant 
and  mysterious  regions ;  and  by  an  act  of 
iaring,  as  impious  as  it  is  unphilosophical, 
of  trying  to  unwrap  that  shroud,  which,  till 
drawn  aside  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger 
from  heaven,  will  ever  veil,  from  human 
eye,  the  purposes  of  the  Eternal 

If  you  have  gone  along  with  <ne  in  the 

S receding  observations,  you  will  perceive 
ow  they  are  calculated  to  disarm  of  all  its 
point  and  all  its  energy,  that  flippancy  of 
Voltaire ;  when,  in  the  examples  he  gives 
of  the  dotage  of  the  human  understanding, 
he  tells  us  of  Bacon  ^having  believed  in 
witchcraft,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  having 
written  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Re- 
velation. The  former  instance  we  shall 
not  undertake  to  vindicate;  but  in  the  lat- 
ter instance,  we  perceive  what  this  brilliant 
and  spacious,  but  withal  superficial,  apostle 
of  infldelity,  either  did  not  see,  or  refused 
to  acknowledge.  We  see  in  this  intellec- 
tual labour  of  our  great  philosopher,  the 
working  of  the  very  same  principles  which 
carried  him  through  the  profoundest  and 
the  most  successful  of  his  investigations ; 
snd  how  he  kept  most  sacredly  and  most 
x^nsistently  by  those  very  maxims,  the 


authority  of  which  he,  even  in  the  ful 
vigor  and  manhood  of  his  facu]ti;»,  eve 
recognized.    We  see  in  the  theology  of 
Newton,  the  very  spirit  and  principle  which 
gave  all  its  stability,  and  all  its  sureness,  to 
Uie  philosophy  of  Neviion.    We  see  the 
same  tenacious  adherence  to  every  one  doc- 
trine, that  had  suoh  valid  proof  to  uphold 
it,  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  field  of 
human  experience;  and  we  see  the  same 
firm  resistance  of  every  one  argument,  that 
had  nothing  to  recommend  it,  but  such 
plausibilities  as  could  easily  be  devised  by 
the  genius  of  man,  when  he  expatiated 
abroad  on  those  fields  of  creation,  which 
the  eye  never  witnessed,  and  from  which 
no  messenger  ever  came  to  us  with  any 
credible  information.    Now,  it  was  on  the 
former  of  these  two  principles  that  Newton 
clung  so  determinedly  to  his  Bible,  as  the 
reconi  of  an  actual  annunciation  from  God 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  world.    When  he 
turned  his  attention  to  this  book,  he  cams 
to  it  with  a  mind  tutored  to  the  philosophy 
of  facts — and,  when  he  looked  at  its  ere 
dentials,  he  saw  the  stamp  and  the  imprest 
of  this  philosophy  on  every  one  of  them 
He  saw  the  fact  of  Christ  being  a  messen- 
ger from  heaven,  in  the  audible  language 
by  which  it  was  conveyed  from  heaven's 
canopy  to  human  ears.    He  saw  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  approved  ambassador  of 
God,  in  those  miracles  which  carried  theii 
own  resistless  evidence  along  with  them  to 
human  eyes.    He  saw  the  truth  of  this 
whole  history  brought  home  to  his  own 
conviction,  by  a  sound  and  substantial  ve- 
hicle of  human  testimony.    He  saw  the 
reality  of  that  supernatural  light,  which  in- 
spired the  prophecies  he  himself  illustrated, 
by  such  an  agreement  with  the  events  of  a 
various  and  distant  futurity  as  could  be 
taken  cognizance  of' by  human  observation. 
He  saw  the  wisdom  of  God  pervading  the 
whole  substance  of  the  written  message,  in 
such  manifold  adaptations  to  the  circum- 
stances of  man,  and  to  the  whole  secrecy 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  affections,  and  his 
spiritual  wants,  and  his  moral  sensibilities, 
as  even  in  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  and  un- 
lettered peasant,  can  be  attested  by  human 
consciousness.   These  formed  the  solid  ma- 
terials of  the  basis  on  which  our  experi- 
mental philosopher- stood ;  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  his'  own 
astronomy  to  dazzle  him  away  from  it;  and 
he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  limit  between 
what  he  knew  and  what  he  did  not  know, 
to  be  seduced  from  the  ground  he  had 
taken,  by  any  of  those  brilliancies  which 
have  since  led  so  many  of  his  humbler  suc- 
cessors into  the  track  of  infidelity.  He  had 
measured' the  distances  of  these  planets. 
He  had  calculated  their  periods.    He  had 
estimated  their  figures,  and  their  bulk,  and 
their  densities,  and  he  had  subordinated  thf 
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whole  intricacy  of  their  movements  to  the 
simple  and  sublime  agency  of  one  oom- 
manding  principle.  But  he  had  too  much 
of  the  ballast  of  a  substantial  understanding 
about  him,  to  be  thrown  afloat  by  all  this 
success  among  the  plausibilities  of  wanton 
and  unauthorized  speculation.  He  knew 
the  boundary  which  nemmed  him.  He  knew 
that  he  had  not  thrown  one  particle  of  light 
on  the  moral  or  religious  liistory  of  these 
planetary  regions.  He  had  not  ascertained 
what  visits  of  communication  they  received 
from  the  God  who  upholds  them.  But  he 
knew  that  the  fact  of  a  real  visit  made  to 
this  planet,  had  such  evidence  to  rest  upon, 
that  it  was  not  to  be  disposted  by  any  aerial 
imagination.  And  when  I  look  at  the  steady 
and  unmoved  Christianity  of  this  wonder- 
ful man ;  so  far  from  seemg  any  symptom 
of  dotage  and  imbecility,  or  any  forgetful- 
ness  of  those  principles  on  which  the  fabric 
of  his  philosophy  is  reared ;  do  I  see  that 
in  sitting  down  to  the  work  of  a  Bible  Com- 
mentator, he  hath  given  us  their  most 
beautiful  and  most  consistent  exemplifica- 
tion. 

I  did  not  antfcipate  such  a  length  of  time, 
and  of  illustration,  in  this  stage  of  my  ar- 
gument. But  I  will  not  regret  it,  if  I  nave 
familiarised  the  minds  of  any  of  my  readers 
to  the  reigning  principle  of  this  Discourse. 
We  are  strongly  disposed  to  think,  that  it 
JB  a  principle  which  might  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  ever}  argument  of  every  unbeliever 
•—and  so  to  serve  not  merely  as  an  anti- 
dojte  against  the  infidelity  of  astronomers, 
but  to  serve  as  an  antidote  against  all  infi- 
delity. We  are  well  aware  of  the  diversity 
of  complexion  which  infidelity  puts  on.  It 
looks  one  thing  in  the  man  of  science  and 
ui*  liberal  accomplishment.  It  looks  another 
thing  in  the  refined  voluptuary.  It  looks 
still  another  thing  in  the  common-place 
railcr  against  the  artifices  of  priestly  domi- 
nation. It  looks  another  thixig  in  the  dark 
and  unsettled  spirit  of  him,  whose  every 
reflection  is  tinctured  with  gall,  and  who 
casts  his  envious  and  malignant  scowl  at 
all  that  stands  associated  with  the  esta- 
blished order  of  society.  It  looks  another 
thing  in  the  prosperous  man  of  business, 
who  has  neither  time  nor  patience  for  the 
details  of  the  christian  evidence — ^but  who, 
amid  the  hurry  of  his  other  occupations, 
has  gathered  as  many  of  the  lighter  petu- 
lances of  the  infidel  writers,  and  caught 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  as  contemptuous 
a  tone  towards  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  to  set  him  at  large  from  all 
the  decencies  of  religious  observation,  and 
to  give  him  the  disdain  of  an  elevated  com- 
placency over  all  the  follies  of  what  he 
counts  a  vulgar  superstition.       * 

\nd,  lastly,  for  infidelity  has  now  got 
down  among  us  to  the  humblest  walks  of 
life ;  may  it  occasionally  be  seen  lowering  I 


on  the  forehead  of  the  resolute  and  hard; 
artificer,  who  can  lift  his  menaciug  voice 
against  the  priesthood,  and,  looking  on  the 
Bible  as  a  jugglery  of  theirs,  can  bid  stout 
defiance  to  all  its  denunciations.  Now, 
under  all  these  varieties,  we  think  that 
there  might  be  detected  the  one  and  uni- 
versal  principle  which  we  have  attempted 
to  expose.  The  something,  whatever  it  is, 
which  -has  dispossessed  all  these  people  of 
their  Christianity,  exists  in  their  mmds,  in 
the  shape  of  a  position,  which  tliey  hold  to 
be  true,  but  which,  by  no  legitimate  evi 
dence,  they  have  eveJ  realized — and*a  po- 
sition which  lodges  within  them  as  a  wil- 
ful fancy  or  presumption  of  their  own, ' 
but  which  could  not  stand  the  touch- 
stone of  that  wise  and  solid  principle,  in 
virtue  of  which,  the  followers  of  Newton 
give  to  observation  the  precedence  over 
theory.  It  is  a  principle  altogether  worthy 
of  being  laboured — as,  if  carried  round  in 
faithful  and  consistent  application  among 
these  numerous  viurieties,  it  is  able  to  break 
up  all  the  existing  infidelity  of  the  world. 
But  there  is  one  other  most  important 
conclusion  to  which  it  carries  us.  It  car- 
ries us,  with  all  the  docility,  of  children,  to 
the  Bible ;  and  puts  us  down  into  the  atti- 
tude of  an  unreserved  surrender  of  thought 
and  understanding,  to  its  authoritative  in- 
formation. Without  tlie  testimony  of  an ' 
authentic  messenger  from  heaven,  I  know 
nothing  of  heaven's  counsels.  I  never  heard 
of  any  moral  telescope  that  can  bring  to 
my  observation  the  doings  or  the  lelibera- 
tions  which  are  taking  place  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Eternal.  I  .may  put  into  the 
registers  of  my  belief,  all  that  comes  home 
to  me  through  the  senses  of  the  outer  man, 
or  by  the  consciousness  of  the  inner  man. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  tell 
me  of  the  purposes  of  God ;  can  tell  me  of 
the  transactions  or  the  designs  of  his  sub- 
lime monarchy ;  can  tell  me  of  the  goings 
forth  of  Him  who  is  from  everlasting  untr 
everlasting ;  can  tell  me  of  the  march  ani^ 
the  movements  of  that  great  administration 
which  embraces  all  worlds,  and  takes  into 
its  wide  and  comprehensive  survey  tlie 
mighty  roll  of  innumerable  ages.  It  is  true 
that  my  fancy  may  break  its  impetuous 
way  into  this  lofly  and  inaccessible  field  ; 
and  through  the  devices  of  my  heart,  wh  ch 
are  many,  the  visions  of  an  ever-«hiAmg 
theology  may  t^e .  their  alternate  sway 
over  me  $  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  it 
shall  stand.  And  I  repeat  it,  that  if  trui 
to  the  leading  principle  of  that  philosophy, 
which  has  poured  such  a  flood  of  light  ovei 
the  mysteries  of  nature^,  we  shall  dismist 
every  self-formed  conception  'of  our  own, 
and  wait  in  all  the  humility  of  conscioui 
ignorance,  till  the  Lord  himself  shall  break 
his  silence,  and  make  his  counsel  known, 
by  an  act  of  communication.    And  now 
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that  a  professed  commuDicalion  is.  before 
me^  and  that  it  has  all  tha  solidity  of  the 
experimental  evidence  on  iU  side,  and 
nothing  but  the  reveries  of  a  daring  specu- 
lation to  oppose  it,  what  is  the  consistent, 
what  is  the  rational,  what  is  the  philoso- 
phical use  that  should  be  made  of  this  doc- 
ument, but  to  set  me  down  like  a  school- 
boy, to  the  work  of  turning  its  pa^es,  and 
conning  its  lessons,  and  submittmg  the 
every  exercise  of  my  judgment  to  its  infor- 
mation and  its  testimony  ?  We  know  that 
there  is  a  superficial  philosophy,  which 
casts  the  glare  of  a  mos(  seducing  brlUiancv 
around  it ;  and  spurns  the  Bible,  with  aU 


the  doctrine,  and  all  the  piety  of  the  Bible 
awa^  from  it ;  and  has  infused  the  spirit  o( 
Antichrist  into  many  of  the  literary  esta^, 
blishments  of  the  age ;  but  it  is  not  the  solid^ 
the  profound,  the  cautious  spirit  of  that 
philosophy,  which  has  done  so  much  to 
ennoble  the  modern  period  of  our  world 
for  the  more  that  this  spirit  is  cultivated 
and  understood,  the  more  will  it  be  found 
in  alliance  with  that  spirit,  in  virtue  of 
which  all  that  exaltcth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  is  humbled,  and  all  loft}' 
imaginations  are  cast  down,  and  every 
thought  of  the  heart  is  brought  into  the 
captivity  of  the  obedience  of  Christ 


DISCOURSE  III. 
On  the  Extent  of  the  Divine  Condescension. 

Who  t»  like  unto  the  t.ord  our  God,  who  dwelleth  on  high  7  Who  humbleth  himself  to  behold  the 

that  are  in  heayen,  and  in  the  earth  V*-^p8alm  cxiii.  5,  6. 


In  our  last  discourse  we  attempted  to  ex- 
pose the  total  want  of  evidence  for  the  as- 
sertion of  the  infidel  astronomer — and  this 
reduces  the  whole  of  our  remaining  contro- 
versy with  him  to  the  business  of  arguing 
against  a  mere  possibility.  Still,  however, 
the  answer  is  not  so  complete  as  it  might 
be,  till  the  soundness  of  the  argument  be  at- 
tended to,  as  well  as  the  credibility  of  the 
assert ion-^or,  in  other  words,  let  us  admit 
the  assertion,  and  take  a  view  of  the  reason- 
ing which  has  been  constructed  upon  it. 

we  have  already  attempted  to  lay  before 
*oii  the  wonderful  extent  of  that  space, 
eeming  with  unnumbered  worlds,  which 
nodern  science  has  brought  within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  discoveries.  We  even  ventured  to 
expatiate  on  those  tracts  of  infinity,  which 
lie  on  the  other  side  of  all  that  eye  or  that 
telescope  hath  made  known  to  us — to  shoot 
afar  into  tho.se  ulterior  regions  which  aje 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  astronomy — to  im- 
press you  with  the  rashness  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  the  creative  energy  of  God  had 
sunk  exhausted  by  the  magnitude  of  its  ef- 
forts, at  that  very  line,  through  which  the 
art  of  man,  lavished  as  it  has  been  on  the 
work  of  perfecting  the  instruments  of  vision, 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  penetrate:  and 
upon  all  th'is  we  hazarded  the  assertion, 
that  though  all  these  visible  heavens  were 
to  rush  into  annihilation,  and  the  besom  of 
the  Almighty's  wrath  were  to  sweep  from 
the  face  of  the  universe,  those  millions,  and 
millions  mure  of  suns  a.nd  of  systems,  which 
.ie  within  the  grasp  of  our  actual  observation 
— ^that  this  event,  which,  to  our  eye,  would 
leave  so  wide,  and  so  dismal  a  solitude  be- 
hind it,  might  be  nothing  in  the  eye  of  Him 
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who  could  take  in  the  whole,  but  the  disap* 
pearance  of  a  little  speck  from  that  field  of 
created  things^  which  the  hand  of  his  om- 
nipotence had  thrown  around  him. 

But  to  press  home  the  sentiment  of  the 
text,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stretch  the  im- 
agination beyond  the  limit  of  our  actual  dis- 
coveries. It  is  enough  to  strike  our  minds 
with  the  insignificance  of  this  world,  and  of 
all  who  inhabit  it,  to  bring  it  into  measure- 
ment with  that  mighty  assemblage  of  worlds, 
which  lie  open  to  Ihe  eye  of  man,  aided  as 
it  has  been  by  the  inventions  of  his  genius. 
When  we  told  you  of  the  eighty  millions 
of  suns,  each  occupying  his  own  independ- 
ent territory  in  space,  and  dispensing  his  own 
influences  over  a  cluster  of  tributary  worlds; 
this  world  could  not  fail  to  sink  into  little- 
ness in  the  eye  of  him  who  looked  to  all  the 
magnitude  and  variety  which  are  around 
it.  We  gave  you  but  a  feeble  image  of  our 
comparative  insignificance,  when  we  said 
that  the  glories  of  an  extended  forest  would 
sufler  no  more  from  the  fall  of  a  single  leaf, 
than  the  glories  of  this  extended  universe 
would  suffer,  though  the  globe  we  tread. 
"  and  all  that  it  inherits,  should  dissolve." 
And  when  we  lift  our  conceptions  to*  Him 
who  has  peopled  immensity  with  all  these 
wonders — who  sits  enthroned  on  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  own  works,  and  by  one  sub- 
lime idea  can  embrace  the  whole  extent  of 
that  boundless  amplitude,  which  he  has 
filled  with  the  trophies  of  his  divinity  we 
cannot  but  resign  our  whole  heart  to  the 
Pralmist's  exclamation  of  "What  is  man^ 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  ol 
man,  that  thou  shouldest  deign  to  visit 
him !» 
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Now  mark  the  use  to  which  all  this  has 
been  turned  by  the  genius  of  infidelity. 
Such  a  humble  portion  of  the  universe  as 
ours,  could  never  have  been  the  object  of 
such  high  and  distinguishing  attentions  as 
Christianity  has  assigned  to  it.  God  would 
not  have  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh  for 
the  salvation  of  so  paltry  a  world.  The 
monarch  of  a  whole  continent,  would  never 
move  from  his  capital,  and  lay  aside  the 
splendour  of  royalty,  and  subject  himself 
for  months,  or  for  years,  to  perils,  and 
poverty,  and  persecution;  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  some  small  islet  of  his  dominions, 
which,  though  swallowed  by  an  earthquake, 
could  nut  be  missed  amid  the  glories  of  so 
wide  an  empire ;  and  all  this  to  regain  the 
lost  aflections  of  a  few  families  upon  its 
surface.  And  neither  would  the  eternal  Son 
of  God — he  who  is  revealed  to  us  as  having 
made  all  worlds,  and  as  holding  an  empire, 
amid  the  splendours  of  which  the  globe  that 
we  inherit,  is  shaded  insignificance;  neither 
would  he  strip  himself  oi  the  glory  he  had 
with  the  Fatlier  before  the  world  was,  and 
light  on  this  lower  scene,  for  the  purpose 
Imputed  to  him  in  the  New  Testament.  Im- 
possible, that  the  concerns  of  this  puny  ball, 
which  floats  its  little  round  among  an  in- 
finity of  larger  worlds,  shquld  be  of  such 
mighty  account  in  the  plans  of  the  Eternal, 
or  should  have  given  birth  in  heaven  to  so 
wonderful  a  movement,  as  the  Son  of  God 
putting  on  the  form  of  our  degraded 
species,  and  sojourning  among  us,  and 
sharing  in  all  our  infirmities,  and  crown- 
ing the  whole  scene  of  humiliation  by  the 
disgrace  and  the  agoniecTof  a  cruel  martyr- 
dom. 

This  has  been  started  as  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  Christian  Revelation ;  and 
it  id  the  boast  of  many  of  our  philosophical 
infidels,  that  by  the  light  of  modem  disco- 
very, the  light  of  the  New  Testament  is 
eclipsed  and  overborne ;  and  the  mischief 
is  not  confined  to  philosophers,  for  the  argu- 
ment has  got  into  other  hands,  and  the 
popular  illustrations  that  are  now  given  to 
the  sublimest  truths  of  science,  have  widely 
dissem mated  all  the  deism  that  has  been 
grafted  upon  it;  and  thehigh  tone  of  a  decided 
contempt  for  the  Gospel,  is  now  associated 
with  the  flippancy  of  superficial  acquire- 
ments: and,  while  the  venerable  Newton, 
whose  genius  threw  open  those  mighty  fields 
of  contemplation,  found  a  fit  exercise  for  his 
powers  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who,  though  walking  in  the  light  ^^  hich  he 
holds  out  to  them,  are  seduc^  bv  a  com- 
placency which  he  never  felt,  and  inflated 
Dy  a  pride  which  never  entered  into  his 
pious  and  philosophical  bosom,  and  whose 
only  notice  of  the  Bible,  is  to  depreciate, 
ind  to  deride,  and  to  disown  it. 

Before  enter  m£  into  what  we  conceive  to 


be  the  riffht  answer  to  this  objection,  let  uz 
previously  observe,  that  it  goes  to  strip  the 
Deity  of  an  attribute  which  forms  a  wonder- 
ful addition  to  the  glories  of  his  incompre- 
hensible character.    It  is  indeed  a  mighty 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  his  arm,  that  so 
many  millions  of  worlds  are  suspended  on 
it;  but  it  would  surely  make  the  high  attri- 
bute of  his  power  more  illustrious,  if  while 
it  expatiated  at  large  amon^  the  suns  and 
the  systems  of  astronomy,  it  could,  at  the 
very  same  instant,  be  impressing  a  move- 
ment and  a  dir^ion  on  all  the  minutei 
wheels  of  that  machinery,  which  is  work- 
ing incessantly  around  us.    It  forms  a  no- 
ble demonstration  of  his  wisdom,  that  he 
gives  unremitting  operation  to  those  laws 
which  uphold  the  stability  of  this  great  uni- 
verse; but  it  would  go  to  heighten  that 
wisdom  inconceivably,  if  while  equal  to  the 
magnificent  task  of  maintaining  the  ordei ' 
and  harmony  of  the  spheres,  it  was  lavish 
ing  its  inexhaustible  resources  on  the  beau 
ties,  and  varieties,  and  arrangements,  of 
every  one  scene,  however  humble,  of  ever} 
one  field,  however  narrow,  of  the  creation  he 
had  formed.    It  is  a  cheering  evidence  of 
the  delight  he  takes  in  communicating  hap 
piness,  that  the  whole  of  immensity  should 
be  so  strewed  with  the  habitations  of  life 
and  of  intelligence;  but  it  would  surely 
bring  home  the  evidence,  with  a  nearer  and 
more  affecting  impression,  to  every  bosom, 
did  we  know,  that  at  the  very  lime  his  be- 
nignant regard  took  in  the  mighty  circle  of 
created  beings,  there  was  not  a  single  fami- 
ly overlook^  by  him,  and  that  every  indi- 
vidual in  every  corner  of  his  dominions 
was  as  effectually  seen  to,  as  if  the  objec< 
of  an  exclusive  and  undivided  care.    It  \t 
our  imperfection,  that  we  cannot  give  oui 
attention  to  more  than  one  object  8t  one 
and  the  same  instant  of  time ;  but  surely  it 
would  elevate  our  every  idea  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  God,  did  we  know,  that  while  his 
comprehensive  mind  could  grasp  the  whole 
amplitude  of  nature,  to  the  •  very  outer- 
most of  its  boundaries,  he  had  an  attentive 
eye  fastened  on  the  very  humblest  of  its  ob 
jects,  and  pondered  every  thought  of  my 
heart,  and  noticed  every  footstep  of  my 
goings,  and  treasured  up  in  his  remem- 
brance every  turn  and  every  movement  of 
my  history. 

And,  lastly,  to  apply  this  train  of  senti- 
ment to  the  matter  before  us ;  let  us  sun- 
pose  that  one  among  the  countless  myriads 
of  worlds,  should  be  visited 'by  a  moral 
pestilence,  which  spread  through  all  its  peo- 
ple, and  brought  them  under  the  doom  of  a 
law,  whose  sanctions  were  unrelenting  and 
immutable ;  it  were  no  disparagement  to 
God,  should  he,  by  an  act  of  righteous  in- 
dignation, sweep  this  offence  away  from  the 
universe  which  it  deformed — nor  should  wt 
wonder,  though,  among  the  multitude  of 
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ot)ier  worlds  from  which  the  ear  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  regaled  with  the  songs  of 
praise,  and  the  incense  of  a  pure  adoration 
ascended  to  his  throne,  he  should  leave  the 
strayed  and  solitary  world  to  perish  in  the 
guilt  of  its  rebellion.  But,  tell  me,  oh  !  tell 
me,  would  it  not  tlirow  the  softening  of  a 
most  ^xquisite  tenderness  over  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  should  we  see  him  putting  forth 
his  every  expedient  to  reclaim  to  himself 
those  children  who  had  wandet'ed  away 
from  him — and,  few  as  they  were  when 
compared  with  the  host  of  his  obedient 
worshippers,  would  it  not  just  impart  to  his 
attribute  of  compassion  the  infinity  of  the 
Godhead,  that,  rather  than  lose  the  single 
world  which  had  turned  to  its  own  way, 
>ie  should  send  the  messengers  of  peace 
lo  woo  and  to  welcome  it  back  again  ;  and, 
if  justice  demanded  so  mighty  a  sacrifice, 
'and  the  law  behoved  to  be  so  magnified 
and  made  honourable,  tell  me  whether  it 
would  not  throw  a  moral  sublime  over  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  should  he  lay  upon 
his  own  Son  the  burden  of  its  atonement, 
that  he  might  again  smile  upon  the  world, 
and  hold  out  the  sceptre  of  invitation  to  all 
its  families  1 

We  avow  it,  therefore,  that  this  infidel 
argument  goes  to  expunge  a  perfection  from 
the  character  of  God.  The  more  we  know 
of  the  extent  of  nature,  should  not  we  have 
the  loftier  conception  of  him  who  sits  in 
high  authority  over  the  concerns  of  so  wide 
a  universe?  But,  is  it  not  adding  to  the 
bright  catalogue  of  his  other  attributes,  to 
say,  that,  while  magnitude  does  not  over- 
power him,  minuteness  cannot  escape  hhn, 
and  variety  cannot  bewilder  him ;  and  that, 
at  the  very  time  while  the  mind  of  the 
Deity  is  abroad  over  the  whole  vastness  of 
creation,  there  is  not  one  particle  of  matter, 
there  is  not  one  individual  principle  of  ra- 
tional or  of  animal  existence,  there  is  not 
one  single  world  in  that  expanse  which 
teems  with  them,  that  his  eye  does  not  dis- 
cern as  constantly,  and  his  hand  does  not 
guide  as  unerringly,  and  his  spirit  does  not 
watch  and  can*  for  as  vigilantly,  as  if  it 
formed  the  one  and  exclusive  object  of  his 
attention. 

The  thing  is  inconceivable  to  us,  whose 
ninds  are  so  easily  distracted  by  a  number 
of  objects;  and  this  is  the  secret  principle 
of  the  whole  infidelity  I  am  now  alluding 
to.  To  bring  (Jod  to  the  level  of  our  own 
comprehension,  we  would  clothe  him  in  the 
impotency  of  a  man.  We  would  transfer  to 
his  wonderful  mind  all  the  imperfection  of 
our  own  faculties.  When  we  are  taught 
by  astronomy,  that  he  has  millions  of  worlds 
to  look  after,  and  thus  add  in  one  direction 
U)  the  glories  of  his  character;  we  take 
away  from  them  in  another,  by  6a3ring,that 
each  of  these  worlds  must  be  looked  after 
jnperfectly.    The  use  that  we  make  of  a 


discovery,  which  should  hasten  our  every 
conception  of  God,  and  humble  us  into  the 
sentiment,  that  a  Being  of  such  mysterious 
elevation  is  to  us  unfathomable,  is  to  sit  in 
judgment  over  him,  aye,  and  to  pronounce 
such  a  judgment  as  degrades  him,  and  keeps 
him  down  to  the  standard  of  our  own  paltry 
imagination!  We  are  introduced  by  modern 
science  to  a  multitude  of  other  suns  and  of 
other  systems;  and  the  perverse  interpreta- 
tion we  put  upon  the  fact,  that  God  can 
diffuse  the  benefits  of  his  power  and  of  his 
goodnebs  over  such  a  variety  of  worlds,  is, 
that  he  cannot^  or  will  not,  bestow  so  much 
goodness  on  one  of  those  worlds,  as  t 
professed  revelation  from  Heaven  has  an- 
nounced to  us.  While  we  enlarge  the  pro- 
vinces of  his  empire,  we  tarnish  all  the  glory 
of  this  enlargement,  by  saying,  he  has  so 
much  to  care  fo^,  that  the  care  of  every  one 
province  must  be  less  complete,  and  less 
viffilant,  and  less  effectual,  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been.  By  the  discoveries 
of  modem  science,  we  multiply  the  places 
of  the  creation;  but  along  with  this,  we 
would  impair  the  attribute  of  his  eye  being 
in  every  place  to  behold  the  evil  and  the 
good;  and  thus,  while  we  magnify  one  of 
his  perfections,  we  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
another;  and  to  bring  him  within  the  grasp 
of  our  feeble  capacity,  would  deface  one  of 
the  glories  of  that  character,  which  it  is  oui 
part  to  adore,  as  higher  than  all  thought, 
and  as  greater  than  all  comprehension. 

The  objection  we  are  discussing,  I  shal 
state  again  in  a  single  sentence.  Since 
astronomy  has  unfolded  to  us  such  a  num 
her  of  worlds,  it  is  not  likely  that  God  would 
pay  so  much  attention  to  this  one  world, 
and  set  up  such  wonderful  provisions  for  its 
benefit,  as  are  announced  to  us  in  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation.  This  objection  will  have 
received  its  answer,  if  we  can  meet  it  by 
the  following  position; — that  God,  injad- 
dition  to  the  bare  faculty  of  dwelling*  on 
a  multiplicity  of  objects  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  has  this  faculty  in  such  wonder- 
ful perfection  that  he  can  attend  as  fully 
and  provide  as  richly,  and  manifest  all  his 
attributes  as  illustriously,  on  every  one  of 
these  objects,  as  if  the  rest  had  no  existence, 
and  no  place  whatever  in  his  government 
or  in  his  thoughts.  For  the  evidence  of  this 
position,  we  appeal,  in  the  first  place,  to  the^ 
personal  history  o.f  each  individual  among 
you.  Only  grant  us,  that  God  never  loses 
sight  of  any  one  thing  he  has  created,  and 
that  no  created  thing  can  continue  either  to 
be  or  to  act  independently  of  him ;  and  then, 
even  upon  the  face  of  this  world,-  humble 
as  it  is  on  the  great  scale  of  astronomy,  how 
widely  diversified  and  how  multiplied  intg 
many  thousand  distinct  exercises,  is  the  at* 
tention  of  Gk)d!  His  eye  is  upon  every 
hour  of  my  existence.  His  spirit  is  iuti- 
matelv  present  with  every  thought  of  m> 
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neart.  His  inspiration  g  ves  birth  to  every 
purpose  within  me.  His  hand  impressed  a 
direction  on  every  footstep  of  my  goings. 
Every  breath  I  inhale,  is  drawn  by  an  en- 
ergy which  ikkI  deals  out  to  me.  This 
body,  which,  upon  the  slightest  derange- 
ment, would  become  the  prey  of  death,  or 
of  woful  suffering,  is  now  at  ease,  because 
he  at  this  moment  is  warding  off  from  me 
a  thousand  dangers,  and  upholding  the  thou- 
sand movements  of  its  complex  and  delicate 
machinery.  His  presiding  influence  keeps 
by  me  through  the  whole  current  of  my 
restless  and  ever  changing  history.  When 
I  walk  by  the  way  side<he  is  along  with 
me.  When  I  enter  into  company,  amid  all 
my  forgetful ness  of  him,  he  never  forgets 
me.  In  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  when 
ray  eyelids  have  closed,  and  my  spirit  has 
sunk  into  unconsciousness,  the  observant 
eye  of  him  who  never  slumbers,  is  upon 
me.  I  cannot  fly  from  his  presence.  Go 
where  I  will,  he  tends  me,  and  watches  me, 
and  cares  for  me ;  and  the  same  being  who 
is  now  at  work  in  the  remotest  domains  of 
Nature  and  of  Providence,  is  also  at  my 
right  hand  to  eke  out  to  me  every  moment 
of  my  being,  and  to  uphold  me  in  the  exer- 
cise of  all  my  feelings,  and  of  all  my  faculties. 

Now,  what  God  is  doing  with  me,  ha  is 
doing  with  every  distinct  individual  of  this 
world's  population.  The  intimacy  of  his 
presence,  and  attention,  and  care,  reaches 
to  one  and  to  all  of  them.  With  a  mind  un- 
ourdened  by  the  vastness  of  all  its  other 
roncerns,  he  can  prosecute,  without  distrac- 
ion,  the  government  and  guardianship  of 
every  one  son  and  daughter  of  the  species. — 
And  is  it  for  us,  in  the  face  of  all  this  expe- 
rience, ungratefully  to  draw  a  limit  around 
the  pe^fection^  of  God  ? — to  aver,  that  the 
multitude  of  other  worlds  has  withdrawn 
any  portion  of  his  benevolence  from  the  one 
we  occupy  ? — or  that  he,  whose  eye  is  upon 
every  sep:irate  family  of  the  earth,  would 
not  lavi-sh  all  the  riches  of  his  unsearchable 
attributes  on  some  high  plan  of  pardon  and 
immortality,  in  behalf  of. its  countless  gene- 
rations? 

But,  secondly,  were  the  mind  of  God  so 
fatigued,  and  so  occupied  with  the  care  of 
other  worlds,  as  the  objection  presumes  him 
to  be,  should  we  not  see  some  traces  of  ne- 
glect, or  of  carelessness,  in  hia  management 
of  ours?  Should  we  not  .behold,  in  many  a 
field  of  observation,  the  evidence  of  Its  mas- 
ter being  overcrowded  with  the  variety  of 
hi&  other  engagements?  A  man  oppressed 
by  a  multitude  of  businests,  would  simplify 
and  reduce  the  work  of  any  new  concern 
that  was  devolved  upon  him.  Now,  point 
out  a  single  mark  of  God  being  thus  op- 
pressed. Astronomy  has  laid  open  to  us  so 
many  realms  of  creation,  which  were  before 
unheard  of,  that  the  world  we  inhabit  shrinks 
.nto  one  remote  and  solitary  province  of  his 


wide  monarchy.  Tell  roe,  th<ai,  if,  in  any 
one  field  of  this  province,  which  man  hai 
access  to,  you  witness  a  single  indicatiuD 
of  God  sparing  himself— of  God  reduced  tc 
languor  by  the  .weight  of  hi^  other  employ- 
ments— i)f  God  sinking  under  the  burden 
of  that  vast  superintendence  which  lies  upon 
him — of  God  being  exhausted,  as  cne  of 
ourselves  would  be,  by  any  number  of  con- 
ceros,  however  great,  by  any  variety  ol 
them,  however  manifold  ?  and  do  you  not 
perceive,  in  that  mighty  profusion  of  wia- 
dom  and  of  {goodness,  which  is  scattered 
every  where  around  us,  that  the  thoughts, 
of  this  unsearch^le  Being  are  not  as  oui* 
thoughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways  ? 

My  time  does  not  suffer  me  to  d\^eU  on 
this  topic,  because,  before  I  conclude,  I 
must  hasten  to  another  illustration.  But 
when  1  look  abroad  on  the  wondrous  scene 
that  is  immediately  before  me— and  see, 
that  in  every  direction  it  is  a  scene  of  the 
most  various  and  unwearied  activity — and 
expatiate  on  all  the  beauties  of  that  garni- 
ture by  which  it  is  adorned,  and  on  all  the 
prints  of  design  and  of  benevolence  which 
abound  in  it — and  think,  that  the  same  God, 
who  holds  the  universe,  with  it?  every  sys- 
tem, in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  pencils 
every  flower,  and  gives  nourishment  to 
every  blade  of  grass — and  actuates  the 
movements  of  every  living  thing — and  ii 
not  disabled,  by  the  weight  of  his  other 
cares,  from  enriching  the  humble  depart- 
ment of  nature  I  occupy,  with  charms  and 
accommodations,  of  the  most  unbounded 
variety — then,  surely,  if  a  message,  bear- 
ing every  mark  of  authenticity,  should  pro- 
fess to  come  to  me  from  God,  and  iriforiri 
me  of  his  mighty  doings  for  the  happiness 
of  our  species,  it  is  not  for  me,  in  the  face 
of  all  this  evidence,  to  reject  it  as  a  tale  of 
imposture,  because  astronomers  have  told 
me  that  he  has  so  many  other  worlds  and 
other  orders  of  beings  to  attend  to — and, 
when  I  think  that  it  were  a  deposition  of 
him  from  his  supremacy  over  the  creatures 
he  has  formed,  should  a  single  sparrow 
fall  to  the.  ground  without  his  appointment, 
then  let  science  and  sophistry  try  to  cheat 
me  of  my  comfort  as  they  may — I  will  not 
let  go  the  anchor  of  my  confldencc  in  God 
— I  wiU  not  be  afraid,  for  1  am  of  mor 
value  than  many  sparrows. 

But  thirdly,  it  was  the  telescope,  that  by 
piercing  the  obscurity  which  lies  betwe«i 
us  and  distant  worlds,  put  infidelity  in  pos- 
session of  the  argument,  against  which  we 
are  now  eontenSng.  But,  about  the  time 
of  its  invention,  another  instrument  wa? 
formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less 
wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive 
spirit  of  man  with  a  discovery,  which  servf  § 
to  neutralise  the  whole  of  this  argument 
This  was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  inr 
to  see  a  system  in  everv  fltar.    The  othet 
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leads  me  to  see  a  wotldin  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me,  that  this  mighty  globe, 
with  the  whole  burden  of  itspeoptc,  and- of 
its  countries,  is  but  a  grain  of  sand  on  Ihe 
high  fteldtof  immensity.  The  other  teaches 
me,  that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour 
within  it  the  tribes  and  the  families  of  a 
busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon. 
The  other  redeems  it  from  all  its  insignifi- 
cance ;  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves  of 
every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers  of  every 
garden,  and  in  the  waters  of  every  rivulet, 
there  are  worlds  teeming  with  life,  and 
numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firma- 
ment. The  one  has  suggested  to  me,  that 
beyond  and  above  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
thei'e  may  lie  fields  of  creation  which  sweep 
unmeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impress 
of  the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest 
scenes  of  the  universe.  The  other  suggests 
to  me,  that  within  and  beneath  all  that  mi- 
nuteness which  the  aided  eye  of  man  Yum 
been  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a  region 
of  invisibles;  and  that  could  we  draw  aside 
the  mysterious  curtain  which  shrouds  it 
from  our  senses,  we  might  there  see  a 
theatre  of  as  many  wonders  as  astronomy 
has  unfolded,  a  universe  within  the  coni- 
pa!9a  of  a  point  so  small,  as  to  elude  all  ihe 
powers  01  the  microscope,  but  where  the 
wonder  working  God  finds  room  for  the 
exercise  of  all  his  attributes,  where  he  can 
raise  another  mechanism  of  worlds,  and  fill 
and  animate  thens  all  with  the  evidences  of 
his  glory. 

Now,  mark  how  all  this  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  argument  of  our  inndel  astrono- 
mers. By  the  telescope  they  have  discov- 
ered, that  no  magnitude,  however  vast,  is 
beyond  the  grasp  of  the  Divinity.  But  by 
the  microscope  we  have  also  discovered, 
that  no  minuteness,  however  shrunk  from 
the  notice  of  the  human-  eye,  is  beneath 
the  condescension  of  his  regard.  Every 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  one  instru- 
ment, extends  the  limit  of  his  visible  do* 
minions.  But,  by  every  addition  to  the 
powers  of  the  other  instrument,  we  see 
each  part  of  them  more  crowded  than  be- 
fore, with  the  wonders  of  his  unwearying 
hand.  The  one  is  constantly  widening  the 
circle  of  his  territory.  The  other  is  as  con- 
stantly filling  up  its  separate  portions,  with 
all  that  is  rich,  and  various,  asid  exquisite. 
In  a  word,  by  the  one  I  am  told  that  the 
Almighty  is  now  at  work  m  regions  more 
distant  than  geometry  has  ever  measured, 
and  among  worlds  more  manifold  than 
numbers  have  ever  reached.  But,  by  the 
other,  I  am  also  told,  that,  with  a  mind  to 
comprehend  the  whole,  in  the  vast  com- 
pass of  its  generality,  he  has  also  a  mind 
to  concentrate  a  close  and  a  separate  at- 
tention on  each  and  on  all  of  its  particu- 
ars^  and  that  the  same  God,  who  sends 


forth  an  upholding  influence  among  the 
orbs  and  the  movements  of  astronomy,  can 
fill  the  recesses  of  every  single  atom  with 
the  intimacy  of  his  presenc^  and  travel,  in 
all  the  greatness  of  his  unimpaired  attri- 
br  tes;  upon  every  one  spot  and  comer  of 
the  usiverse'  he  has  formed. 

They,  therefore^  who  think  that  God  will 
not  put  forth  such  a  power,  and  such  a 
goodness,  and  such  a  condescension,  in  be- 
half of  this  world,  as  are  ascribed  to  him 
in  the  New  Testament,  because  he  has  so 
many  other  worlds  to  attend  to,  think  of 
him  as  a  man.  They  confine  their  view  to 
the  informations  of  the  telescope,  and  for- 
get altogether  the  informations  of  the  other 
mstrument*  They  only  find  room  in  their 
minds  for  his  one  attribute  of  a  large  and 
general  superintendance,  and  keep  out  of 
their  remembrance,  the  equally  impressive 
proofs  we  have  for  his  other  attribute  of  a 
minute  and  multiplied  attention  to  all  that 
diversity  of  operations,  where  it  is  he  that 
worketh  all  In^ell.  And  then  I  think,  that 
as  one  of  the  instruments  of  philosophy 
hasheightened  our  every  impression  of  the 
first-  of  these  attributes,  so  another  instru- 
ment has  no  less  heightened  our  impression 
of  the  second  of  them — then  I  can  no  longer 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be  a 
transgression  of  sound  argument,  as  well 
as  a  daring  of  impiety,  to  draw  a  limit 
around  the  doings  of  this  unsearchable 
€rod<^and,  should  a  professed  revelation 
from  heaven,  teU  me  of  an  act  of  conde- 
scension, in  behalf  of  some  separate  world, 
So  wonderful  that  angels  desired  to  look 
into  it,  and  the  Eternal  Son  had  to  move 
l^om  his  seat  of  glory  to  carry  it  into  ac- 
complishment, all  I  ask  is  the  evidence  of 
such  a  revelation ;  for,  let  it  teH  me  as  much 
as  it  may  of  God  letting  hhnself  down  for 
the  benefit  of  one  single  province  of  his  do- 
minionS)  this  is  no  more  than  what  I  see 
lying  scattered,  in  numberless  examples, 
before  me;  and  running  through  the  whole 
line  of  my  recollections;  and  meeting  me 
in  «very-  walk  of  observation-  to  which  1 
can  betake  myself;  and,  now  that  the  mi 
croseppe  has  unveiled  the  wonders  of  an- 
other region,  I  see  strewed  around  me,  with 
a  profusion  which  bs^es  my  every  attempt 
to  comprehend  it,  the  evidence  that  there 
is  no  one  portion  of  the  universe  of  God 
too  mhiute  for  his  notice,  nor  too  humble 
for  the  visitations  of  his  care. 

As  the  end  of  all  these  illustrations,  let 
roe  bestow  a  single  paragraph  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  precise  state  of  this  ar 
gument 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  Gog  should 
be  so  unincumbered  by.  the  concerns  of  n 
whole  universe,  that  he  can  give  a  constant 
attention  to  every  moment  of  every  indi- 
vidual in  this  world's  population.  But 
wondnrful  ns  it  is,  you  do  not  hesitate  ic 
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admit  it  as  true,  on  the  evidence  of  your 
own  recrollections.    It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
Ihat  he  whose  eye  is  at  every  instant  on  so 
many  worlds,  should  have  peopled  the 
world  we  inhabit  with  all  the  traces  of  the 
varied  design  and  benevolence  which  abound 
in  it.    But,  great  as  the  wonder  is,  you  do 
not  allow  80  much  as  the  shadow  of  im- 
probability to  darlcen  it,  for  its  reality  is 
what  you  actually  witness,  and  you  never 
think  of  questioning  the  evidence  of  obser- 
vation.   It  is  wonderful,  it  is  passing  won- 
derful, that  the  same  God,  whose  presence 
is  diffused  through  immensity,  and  who 
spreads  the  ample  canopy  of  his  adminis- 
tration over  all  its  dwellmg-places,  should, 
with  an  energy  as  fresh  and  as  unexpen- 
ded as  if  he  had  only  begun  the  work  of 
creation,  turn  him  to  the  neighbourhood 
around  us,  and  lavish  on  its  every  hand- 
oreadth,  all  the  exuberance  of  his  goodness, 
and  crowd  it  with  the  many  thousand  va- 
rieties of  conscious  existence.    But,  be  the 
wonder  incomprehensible  as  it  ma^,  you 
do  not  suffer  in  your  mind  the  burden  of  a 
single  doubt  to  lie  upon  It  because  you  do 
not  question  the  report  of  the  miscroscope. 
You  do  not  refuse  its  information,  nor  turn 
away  from  it  as  an  incompetent  channel 
of  evidence.    But  to  bring  it  still  nearer  to 
the  point  at  issue,  there  are  many  who 
never  looked  through  a  microscope;  but 
who  rest  an  implicit  f£iith  in  all  its  revela- 
tions; and  upon  what  evidence,  I  would 
ask?    Upon  the  evidence  of  testimony-^ 
upon  the  credit  they  give  to  the  authors  of 
the  books  they  have  read,  and  the  belief 
they  put  in  the  record  of  their  observations. 
Now,  at  this  point  I  make  my  stand.    It  is 
wonderful  that  God  should  be  so  interested 
in  the  redemption  of  a  single  world,  as  to 
send  forth  his  well-beloved  Son  upon  the 
errand,  and  he,  to  accomplish  it,  should, 
miffhty  to  save,  put  forth  all  his  strength, 
and  travail  in  the  greatness  of  it.  But  such 
wonders  as  these  have  already  multiplied 
upon  you ;  and  when  evidence  is  given  of 
their  truth,  you  have  resigned  your  every 
iudgraent  of  the  unsearchable  God,  and 
rested  in  the  faith  of  them.    I  demand,  in 
the  name  of  sound  and  consistent  philoso- 
phy, that  you  do  the  same  in  the  matter 
before  us — and  take  it  up  as  a  question  of 
evidence — and  examine  that  medium  of 
testimony  through  which  the  miracles  and 
informations  of  the  Gospel  have  come  to 
yviur  door — and  go  not  to  admit  as  argu- 
ment here,  what  would  not  be  admitted  as 
argument  in  any  of  the  analogies  of  nature 
and  observation — and  take  sdong  with  you 
m  this  field  of  inquiry,  a  lesson  which  you 
should  have  learned  upon  other  fields — 
even  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God,  that 
nis  judgments  are  unsearchable,  and  his 
rays  are  past  finding  out. 


I  do  not  enter  at  all  into  the  positive  evi 
denoe  for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reve^ 
lation,  my  single  aim  at  present  being  to 
dispose  of  one  of  the  objections  which  is 
conceived  to  stand  in  the  way  flf  it    Let 
me  suppose  then  that  this  is  done  to  the 
satisfaction  of  a  philosophical  inquirer,  and 
that  the  evidence  is  sustained,  and  that  the 
same  mind  that  is  familiarised  to  all  the 
sublimities  of  natural  science,  and  has  b&sa 
in  the  habit  of  contemplating  God  in  asso- 
ciation with  all  the  magnifi^nce  which  ts 
around  him,  shall  be  brought  to  submit  its 
thoughts  to  the  captivity  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ    Oh!  with  what  veneration,  and 
gratitude,  and  wonder,  should  he  look  on 
the  descent  of  hhn  into  this  lower  world,  who 
made  all  these  things,  and  without  whom 
was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made. 
What  a  mndeur  does  it  throw  over  every 
step  in  the  redemption  of  a  fallen  world, 
to  think  of  its  being  done  by  him  who  un- 
robed him  of  the  glories  of  so  wide  a  mo 
narchy,  and  came  to  this  humblest  of  its 
provinces,  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  and 
took  upon  him  the  form  of  our  degraded 
species,  and  let  himself  down  to  sorrow? 
and  to  sufierings,  and  to  death,  for  us.    In 
this  love  of  an  expiring  Saviour  to  those 
for  whom  in  agony  he  poured  out  his  soul, 
there  is  a  height,  and  a  depth,  and  a  length  j 
and  a  breadth,  more  than  I  can  compre- 
hend; and  let  me  never,  never  from  this 
moment  neglect  so  great  a  salvation,  or  lose 
my  hold  of  an  atonement,  made  sure  by 
him  who  cried,  that  it  was  finished,  and 
brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousne^.  It 
was  not  the  visit  of  an  empty  parade  that 
he  made  to  us.    It  was  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  substantial  purpose ;  and,  if 
that  purpose  is  announced,  and  stated  to 
consist  in  his  dying  the  just  for  the  unjusu 
that  he  might  bring  us  unto  God,  let  us  never 
doubt  of  our  acceptance  in  that  way  of 
communication  with  our  Father  in  heaven, 
which  he  hath  opened  and  made  known 
to  us.    In  taking  to  that  way,  let  us  follow 
his  every  direction  with  that  humility  which 
a  sense  of  all  this  wonderful  condescension 
is  fitted  to  inspire.    Let  us  forsake  all  that 
he  bids  us  forsake.    Let  us  do  all  that  he 
bids  us  do.    Let  us  give  ourselves  up  to  his 
guidance  with  the  docility  of  children, 
overpowered  by  a  kindness  that  we  never 
merited,  and  a  love  that  is  unequalled  by 
all  the  perverseness  and  all  the  ingrati- 
tude of  our  stubborn  nature— for  what 
shaU  we  render  unto  him  for  such  myste- 
rious benefits — to  him  who  has  thus  been 
mindful  of  us— to  him  who  thus  has  deigned 
to  visit  us  ? 

But  the  whole  of  this  argument  is  not 
yet  exhausted.  We  have  scarcely  entered 
on  the  defence  that  is  commonly  made 
against  the  plea  which  infidelity  rests  on 
the  wonderful  extent  of  the  universe  of 
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9od,  and  the  insignificancy  of  our  assigned 
portion  of  it.  The  way  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  dispose'of  this  plea,  is  by  in- 
sisting'on  the  evidence  that  is  every  where 
around  us,  of  Grod  combining  with  the  large- 
ness of  a  vast  ^nd  mighty  superintendence, 
which  reaches  the  outskirts  of  creation,  and 
^reads  over  all  its  amplitudes — the  faculty 
of  bestowing  as  much  attention,  and  exer- 
cising as  complete  and  manifold  a  wisdom, 
and  lavishing  as  profuse  and  inexhaustible 
a  goodness  on  each  of  its  humblest  depart- 
ments, as  if  it  formed  the  whole  extent  of 
his  territory. 

In  the  whole  of  tKis  argument  we  have 
looked  upon  the  earth  as  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  universe  altogether.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  way  in  which  the  astrono- 
mical objection  is  commonly  met,  the  earth 
is  not  viewed  as  in  a  state"  of  detachment 
from  the  other  worlds,  and  the  other  orders 
of  being  which  God  nas  called  into  exist- 
ence, ft  is  looked  upon  as  the  member  of 
a  more  extended  system.  It  is  associated 
with  the  .magnificence  of  a  moral  empire, 
as  wide  as  the  kingdom  of  nature.  It  is  not 
merely  asserted,  what  in  our  last  Discourse 
has  been  already  done,  that  for  any  thing 
we  can  know  by  reason,  the  plan  of  re- 
demption may  have  its  influences  and  its 
bearings  on  those  creatures  of  God  who 
people  other  regions,  and  occupy  other 
fields  in  the  immensity  of  his  dominions ; 
that  to  argue,  therefore,  on  this  plan  being 
mstituted  for  the  single  benefit  or  the  world 
w  live  in,  and  of  the  species  to  which  we 
beiong,  is  a  mere  presumption  of  the  infi- 
del himself;- and  that  the  objection  he  rears 
on  it,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the 
vanity  of  the  presumption  is  exposed.  The 
Christian  apologist  thinks  he  can  go  fur- 
ther than  this — that  he  cannot  merely  ex- 
pose the  utter  lawlessness  of  the  infidel 
assertion,  but  that  he  has  positive  ground 
for  erecting  an  opposite  and  a  confronting 
assertion  in  its  place — and  that  after  having 
neutralised  their  position,  by  showing  the  | 


entire  absence  of  all  observation  in  iid  be 
half,  he  can  pass  on  to  the  distinct  affirms 
tive  testimony  of  the  Bible. 

We  do  think  that  this  lays  open  a  very 
interesting  track,  not  of  wild  and  fanciful, 
but  of  most  legitimate  and  sober-mindea 
iipecalation.    And  anxious  as  we  are  to  put 
every  thin|f  that  bears  upon  the  Christian 
argument  into  all  its  lights ;  and  fearless  as 
we  feel  for  the  result  of  a  most  thorough  silt- 
ing of  it;  and  thinking  as  we  do  think  it, 
the  foulest  scorn  that  any  pigmy  philoso- 
pher of  the  day  should  mince  his  ambigu- 
ous scepticism  to  a  set  of  giddy  and  igno- 
rant admirers,  or  that  a  half-ieamed  and 
superficial  public  should  associate  with. the 
christian  priesthood,  the  blindness  and  the 
bigotry  of  a  sinking  cagse — with  these  feel- 
ings, we  are  not  disposed  to  blink  a  single 
question  that  may  be  started  on  the  subject 
of  the  Christian  evidences.    There  is  not 
one  of  its  parts  or  bearings  which  needs  the 
shelter  of  a  disguise  thrown  over  it.    Let 
the  priests  of  another  faith  ply  their  pruden- 
tial expedients,  and  ]ook  so  wise  and  so 
wary  in  the  execution  of  them.    But  Chris- 
tianity stands  in  a  higher  and  a  firmer  atti- 
tude.   The  defensive  armour  of  a  shrinking 
or  timid  policy  does  not  suit  her.    Hers  is 
the  naked  majesty  of  truth  ;  and  with  all 
the  grandeur  of  age,  but  with  none  of  its 
infirmities,  has  she  come  down  to  us,  and 
gathered  new  strength  from  the  battles  she 
has  won  in  the  many  controversies  of  many 
generations.    With  such  a  religion  as  this 
there  is  nothing  to  hide.    All  should  be 
above  boards.    And  the  broadest  light  of 
day  should  be  made  fully  and  freely  to  cir- 
culate throughout  all  the  secrecies.    But 
secrets  she  has  none.    To  her  belong  the 
frankness  and  the  simplicity  of  conscious 
greatness ;  and  whether  she  grapple  it  with 
the  pride  of  philosophy,  or  stand  in  fronted 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  the  multitude 
she  does  it  upon  her  own  strength,  ana 
spurns  all  the  props  and  all  the  auxiliaries 
of  superstition  away  from  her. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


On  the  Knowledge  of  Man's  Moral  HUtory  in  the  DtBtani  Places  of  Creaiton. 


"Which  things  th^  tngeh 


There  Is  a  limit,  across  which  man  can- 
not carry  any  one  of  his  perceptions,  and 
from  the  ulterior  of  which  he  cannot  gather  a 
single  observation  to  guide  or  to  inform  him. 
While  he  keeps  by  the  objects  which  are 
near,  he  can  get  the  knowledge  of  them 
conveyed  to  his  mind  through  the  ministry 
of  several  of  the  senses.  He  can  feel  a  sub- 
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stance  that  is  within  reach  of  his  hand.  He 
can  smell  a  flower  that  is  presented  to  him. 
He  can  taste  the  food  that  is  before  him. 
He  can  hear  a  sound  of  certain  pitch  and 
intensity ;  and.  so  much  does  this  sense  of 
hearing  widen  his  intercmirse  with  exter- 
nal nature,  that,  from  the  distance  of  milei^ 
it  can  bring  him  in  an  occasional  intimation 
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But  of  all  the  tracks  of  oonveyaooe  which 
God  has  been  pleased  to  open  up  between 
the  mind  of  man,  and  the  theatre  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  there  is  none  by  which 
he  so  muhiplies  his  acquaintance  with 
the  rich  and  the  varied  creation  on  every 
side  of  him,  as  by  the  organ  of  the  eye.  It 
is  this  which  gives  to  him  his  loftiest  com- 
mand  over  the  scenery  of  nature.  It  is  this 
by  which  so  broad  a  range  of  observation 
is  submitted  to  him.  It  is  this  which  ena- 
bles  him,  by  the  act  of  a  single  moment,  to 
send  an  exploring  look  over  the  surface  of  an 
ample  territory,  to  crowd  his  mind  with  the 
whole  assembly  of  its  objects,  and  to  fill  his 
vision  with  those  countless  hues  which  di- 
versify and  adorn  it.  It  is  this  which  carries 
him  abroad  over  all  that  is  sublime  in  the 
Immensity  of  distance ;  which  sets  him  as 
it  were  on  an  elevated  platform,  from 
whence  he  may  cast  a  surveying  glance 
over  the  arena  of  innumerable  worlds; 
which  spreads  before  him  so  mighty  a  pro- 
vince of  contemplation,  that  the  earth  he 
iniiabits,  only  appears  to  furnish  him  with 
tlie  pedestal  on  whicii  he  may  stand,  and 
from  which  he  may  descry  the  wonders  of 
all  that  magnificence  which  the  Divinity 
has  poured  so  abundantly  around  him.  It 
is  by  the  narrow  outlet  of  the  eye,  that  the 
mind  of  man  takes  its  excursive  fliglit  over 
those  golden  tracks,  where,  in  all  the  ex- 
haustlessuess  of  creative  wealth,  lie  scatter- 
ed the  suns,  and  the  systems  of  astronomy. 
But  oh !  how  good  a  thing  it  is,  and  how  be* 
coming  well,  for  the  philosopher  to  be 
humble  even  amid  the  proudest  march  of  hu- 
man discovery,  and  the  subltmest  triumphs 
of  the  human  understanding,  when  he 
thinks  of  that  unsealed  barrier,  beyond 
which  no  power,  either  of  eye  or  of  tele- 
scope, shall-ever  carry  him :  when  bethinks 
that  on  the  other  side  of  it,  there  is  a  height, 
and  a  depth,  and  a  length,  and  a  breadth, 
to  which  the  whole  of  this  concave  and 
visible  firmament  dwindles  into  the  insig- 
nificancy of  an  atom--and  above  all,  how 
ready  should  he  be  to  cast  his  every  lofty 
imaoi nation  away  from  him,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  God,  who,  on  the  simple  foun- 
dation of  his  word,  has  reared  the  whole 
of  this  stately  architecture,  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  preserving  hand,  continues  to 
uphold  it ;  aye,  and  should  the  word  again 
come  out  from  him,  that  this  earth  shall 
pass  away,  and  a  portion  of  the  heavens 
which  are  around  il, shall  again  fallback 
into  the  annihilation  from  which  he  at  first 
summoned  them,  what  an  impressive  re- 
buke does  it  bring  on  the  swelling  vanity 
of  science,  to  think  that  the  whcde  field  of 
its  most  ambitious  enterprises  may  be  swept 
away  altogether,  and  there  remain  before 
the  eye  of  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne 
an  uutra veiled  immensity,  which  he  hath 
filled  with  innumerable '  splendours,  and 


over  the  whole  face  yf  which  he  hath  id 
seribed  the  evidence  of  his  high  attributes^ 
in  aU  their  might,  and  in  all  their  manifes- 
tations. 

But  man  has  a  great  deal  more  to  keep 
him  humble  of  his  underst^uiding,  than  a 
mere  sense  of  that  boundary  which  skirts 
and  terminates  the  mater i^  field  of  his 
contemplations.  He  ought  also  to  feel 
how  within  that  boundary,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  things  is  mysterious  and  unknown 
to  him ;  that  even  in  the  inner  chamber  of 
his  own  consciousness,  where  so  much  lies 
hidden  from  the  observation  of  others,  ther^ 
is  also,  to  himself,  a  little  world  of  incom- 
prehensibles ;  that  if  stepping  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  familiar  home,  he  look  no 
further  than  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
there  is  much  in  the  cast  and  the  colour  of 
every  mind  that  is  above  his  powers  of  di- 
vination ;  that  in  proportion  as  he  recedes 
from  the  centre  of  his  own  personal  expe- 
rience, there  is  a  cloud  of  ignorance  and 
secrecy,  which  spreads,  and  thickens,  and 
throws  a  deep  and  impenetrable  veil  over 
the  intricacies  of  every  one  department  of 
human  contemplatk>n ;  that  of  all  around 
him  his  knowledge  is  naked  and  superficial, 
and  confined  to  a  few  of  those  more  conspicu- 
ous lineaments  which  strike  upon  his  senses ; 
that  the  whole  face  both  of  nature  and  of 
society,  presents  him  with  questions  which 
he  cannot  unriddle,  end  tells  him  how  be- 
neath the  surface  of  all  that  the  eye  can 
rest  upon,  there  lies  the  profoundness  of  a 
most  unsearchable  latency;  aye,  and  should 
he  in  some  lofty  enterprise  of  thought,  leave 
this  world, and  dioot  afar  into  those  tracks  of 
speculation  which  astronomy  has  opened — 
should  he,  baffled  by  the  mysteries  which  be- 
set his  every  footstep  upon  earth  attempt  an 
ambitious  flight  towaitls  the  mysteries  of 
heaven — let  him  go,  but  let  the  justness  of  a 
pious  and  philosophical  modesty  go  along 
with  him;  let  him  forget  not,that  from  the  mo- 
ment h  i  s  mind  has  taken  i  ts  ascendin  g  way  for 
a  few  little  miles  above  the  world  he  treads 
upon,  his  every  senseabandonshimbutone — 
that  number,  and  motion,  and  magnitude, 
and  figure,  make  up  all  the  barrenness  of  its 
elementary  informations — ^that  these  orba 
have  sent  him  scarce  another  message,  than 
told  by  their  feeble  glimmering  upon  liw 
eye,  the  simple  fact  of  their  existence — that 
he  sees  not  the  landscape  of  other  worlds — 
that  he  knows  not  the  moral  system  of  any 
one  of  them — nor  athwart  the  long  aiiii 
trackless  vacancy  which  lies  between,  does 
there  fall  upon  his  listening  ear,  the  hum  of 
their  mighty  populations. 

But  the  knowledge  which  he  cannol 
fetch  up  himself  from  the  obscurity  of  this 
wondrous  but  untravelled  scene,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  one  of  his  own  senses,  might 
be  fetched  to  him  by  the  testimony  oi  a 
competent  messenger.    Conceive  a  nativt 
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of  one  of  these  planetary  mansions  to  Ii|fht 
upon  our  world,  and  all  we  should  require, 
would  be,  to  be  satisfied  of  his  eredentials,* 
that  we  may  tack  our  faith  to  every  point 
of  information  he  had  to  offer  us.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  what  we  have  been 
enabled  to  gather  by  the  instruments  of 
astronomy,  there  is  not  one  of  his  commn- 
nieations  about  the  place  he  came  from,  on 
which  we  possess  any  means  at  all  of  con- 
fronting him ;  and,  therefore,  could  he  only 
appear  before  us  invested  with  the  characp- 
ters  of  truUi,  we  should  never  think  of  any 
thing  else  than  taking  up  the  whole  matter 
of  his  testimony  just  as  be  brought  it  to  us. 

it  were  well  had  a  sound  philosophy 
schooled  its  professing  disciples  to  the  same 
kind  of  acquiescence  in  another  message, 
which  has  actually  come  to  the  world ;  and 
nas  told  us  of  matters  still  more  remote 
from  every  power  of  unaided  observation ; 
and  has  been  sent  from  a  more  sublime  and 
mysterious  distance,  even  from  that  God 
of  whom  it  is  said,  that  '^  clouds  and  dark- 
ness are  the  habitation  of  his  throne ;"  and 
treating  of  a  theme  so  lofly  and  so  inacces- 
sible, as  the  counsels  of  that  Eternal  Spirit, 
*'  whose  goings  forth  are  of  old,  even  from 
everlasting,"  challenges  of  man  that  he 
should  submit  his  every  thought  to  the  au- 
thority  of  this  high  comrafunioation.  O ! 
had  the  philosophers  of  the  day  known  as 
well  as  their  great  Master,  how  to  draw  the 
vigorous  land-mark  which  verges  the  field 
of  legitimate  discovery,  they  should  have 
seen  when  it  is  that  philosophy  becomes 
vain,  and  science  is  falsely  so  called ;  and 
how  it  is,  that  when  philosophy  is  true  to 
her  principles,  she  shuts  up  her  faithful 
votary  to  the  Bible,  and  makes  him  willing 
to  count  all  but  loss,  for  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  him  crucified. 

Dut  let  it  be  well  observed,  that  the  object 
of  this  message  is  not  to  convey  information, 
to  us  about  the  state  of  these  planetary  re- 
gions. This  is  not  the  matter  with  which 
it  is  fraught.  It  is  a  message  from  the  throne 
of  God  to  this  rebellious  province  of  his  do^ 
minions  ;  and  the  purpose  of  it  is,  to  reveal 
the  fearful  extent  of  our  guilt  and  of  our  dan- 
ger, and  to  lay  before  us  the  overtmres  of 
rek^'>nciliation.  Were  a  similar  message 
sent  from  the  metropolis  of  a  mirhty  em- 
pire, to  one  of  its  remote  and  revolutionary 
districts,  we  should  not  look  to  it  for  much 
information  ab9ut  the  state  or  economy  of 
the  intermediate  provinces.  This  were  a 
departure  from  the  topic  on  hand — ^though 
still  there  may  chance  to  be  some  incidental 
allusions  to  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
whole  monarchy,  to  the  existence  of  a  simi* 
lar  spirit  of  rebellion  in  other  quarters  of  the 
land,  or  to  the  general  principle  of  loyalty 
by  which  it  was  pervaded.  Some  casual 
references  of  this  kind  may  be  inserted  in 
such  a  proclamation,  or  they  may  not — 
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and  it- is  with  this  precise  feeling  of  ambii 
guhy  that  we  open  the  record  of  that  em- 
bassy which  has  been  sent  us  from  heaven, 
to  see  if  we  can  gatller  any  thing  there, 
about  other  places  of  the  creation,  to 
meet  the  objections  pf  the  infidel  astrono- 
mer. But,  while  we  pursue  this  object,  let 
u»  have  a  care  not  to  push  the  speculation 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  written  testimony ; 
let  us- keep  a  just  and  a  steady  eye  on  the 
actual  boundary  of  our  knowledge,  that, 
throughout  every  distinct  step  of  our  argu- 
ment, we  might  preserve  that  chaste  and 
unambitious  spirit,  which  characterizes  the 
philosophy  of  him  who  explored  these  dis- 
tant heavens,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  genius, 
unravelled  the  secret  of  that  wondrous  me- 
chanism which  upholds  them.  ' 

The  informations  of  the  Bible  upon  this 
subject,  are  of  two  sorts — that  from  which 
we  confidently  gather  the  fact^  that  the 
history  of  the  redemption  of  our  species  is 
known  in  other  and  distant  places  of  the 
creation — and  that,  from  which  we  indis- 
tinctly guess  at  the  fact,  that  the  redemption 
itself  may  stretch  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
world  we  occupy. 

And,  here  it  may  shortly  be  adverted  to, 
that,  though  we  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  moral  and  theological  economy  of  the 
other  planets,  we  are  not  to  infer,  that  1h€ 
beings  who  occupy  these  widely  extendet- 
regions,  even  though  not  higher  than  we 
in  the  scale  of  understanding,  know  littl«; 
of  ours.    Our  first  parents,  ere  they  com- 
mitted that  act  by  which  they  brought  them 
selves  and  their  posterity  into  the  need  ot 
redemption,  had  frequent  and  familiar  ir 
tcrconrse  with  God.    He  walked  with  then- 
in  the  garden  of  paradise;  and  there  did 
angels  hold  their  habitual  converse;  and 
should  the  same  unblotted  innocence  whici 
charmed  and  attracted  these  superior  bein  j;v 
to  the  haunts  of  Eden,  be  pefpetuated  n» 
every  planet  but  our  own,  then  might  eacl> 
of  them  be  the  scene  of  high  and  beavenh 
communications,  an  open  way  for  the  men 
sengers  of  God  be  kept  up  with  them  all, 
and  their  inhabitants  be  admitted  to  a  share 
in  the  themes  and  contemplations  of  angels, 
and  have  their  spirit  exercised  on  those 
things,  of  which  we  are  told  that  the  angels 
desired  to  look  into  them;  and  thus,  as  we 
talk  of  the  public  mind  of  a  city,  or  the 
public  mind  of  an  empire — ^by  the  well-frcv 
quented  avenues  of  a  firee  and  ready  cir 
culation,  a  public  mind  might  be  formed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  God's  sin 
less  and  intelligent  creation — and,  just  at 
we  often  read  of  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
being  turned  to'  the  one  spot  where  some 
aflhir  of  eventful  importance  is  going  on, 
there  might  be  the  eyes  of  a  whole  universe 
turned  to  the  one  world,  where  rebellion 
against  the  Majesty  of  heaven  had  planted 
its  standard;  and  for  the  re-admission  of 
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which  within  the  circle  of  his  fellowship, 
God,  whose  justice  was  inflexible,  but  whose 
mercy  he  had,  by  some  plan  of  mysterious 
wisdom,  made  to  rejoice  over  it,  was  put- 
ting fortii  all  the  might,  and  travelling  in  all 
the  greatness  of  the  attributes  which  bekmg 
to  him. 

But,  for  the  full  understandnig  of  thiii  ar- 
gument, it  must  be  remarked,  that,  while  in 
our  exiled  habitation,  where  all  is  darlineas 
and  rebellion,  and  enmity,  the  creature  en- 
grosses every  heart,  and  our  aflfections, 
when  they  shift  at  all,  only  wander  from 
one  fleeting  vanity  to  another,  it  is  not  so 
in  the  habitations  of  the  unfallen.  There, 
every  desire  and  every  movement  is  subor- 
dinated to  God.  He  is  seen  in  all  that  form- 
ed, and  in  all  that  is  spread  around  them — 
and,  amid  the  fulness  of  that  deliffht  with 
which  they  expatiate  over  the  good  and  the 
fair  of  this  wondrous  universe,  the  anima- 
ting charm  which  pervades  their  every 
contemplation,  is  that  they  behold,  on  each 
visible  thing,  the  impress  of  the  mind  that 
conceived,  and  of  the  hand  that  made  and 
that  upholds  it  Here,  God  is  banished  from 
the  thoughts  of  every  natural  man.  and  by 
a  firm  and  constantly  maintainea  act  of 
usurpation,  do  the  things  of  sense  and  of 
time  wield  an  entire  ascendancy.  There 
God  is  ail  in  all.  They  walli  in  his  light. 
They  rejoice  in  the  beatitudes  of  his  pre- 
sence. The  veil  is  from  off  their  eyes, 
and  they  see  the  character  of  a  presiding 
Divinity  in  every  scene,  and  in  every  event 
to  which  the  Divinity  nas  given  birth.  It 
is  this  which  stamps  a  gloir  and  an  im- 
portance on  the  whole  field  of  their  contem- 
plations; and  when  they  see  a  new  evolution 
in  the  history  of  created  things,  the  reason 
they  bend  towards  it  so  attentive  an  eye,  is, 
that  it  speaks  to  their  understandnig  some 
new  evolution  in  the  purposes  of  God ;  some 
new  manifestation  of  his  high  attributes — 
some  new  and  interesting  step  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  sublime  administration. 

Now,  we  ought  to  be  aware  how  it  takes 
ofl^  not  from  the  intrinsic  weight,  but  from 
the  actual  impression  of  our  argument,  that 
this  devoted ness  to  God  which  reigns  in 
other  places  of  the  creation,  this  interest  in 
him  as  the  constant  and  essential,  principle 
of  all  enjoyment ;  this  concern  m  the  un- 
taintedness  of  his  glory;  this  delight  in  the 
survey  of  his  perfections  and  his  doings, 
are  what  the  men  of  our  corrupt  a  id  dark- 
ened world  cannot  sympathize  with. 

But  however  little  we  may  enter  into  it, 
the  Bible  tells  us  by  many  intimations,  that 
among  those  creatures  who  have  not  fallen 
from  their  allegiance,  nor  departed  from  the 
Jiving  God,  God  is  their  all — that  love  to 
him  sits  enthroned  in  their  hearts,  and  fills 
them  w'th  all  the  ecstacy  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing affection — that  a  sense  of  grandeur 
nevei  so  elevates  their  souls,  as  w  en  they 


look  at  the  might  and  majesty  of  the  Eter- 
nal— that  no  field  of  clou  ess  transparency 
so  enchants  them  by  the  biissflilness  of  its 
visions,  as  when  at  the  shrine  -of  infinite 
and  unspotted  holiness,  they  bend  them- 
selves in  raptured  adoration — that  no  beantj 
so  fascinates  and  attracts  them,  as  does  that 
moral  beauty  which  throws  a  soAening  li]9> 
tre  over  the  awfulness  of  the  Godhead — 
in  a  word,  that  the  image  of  his  character 
is  ever  present  to  their  contemplations,  and 
the  unceasing  joy  of  their  sinless  existence 
lies  in  the  luiowledge  and  the  admiration 
of  the  Deity. 

Let  us  put  forth  an  effort,  and  keep  a 
steady  hold  of  this  consideration ;  for  the 
deadness  of  our  earthly  imaginations  makes 
an  eflfort  necessary ;  and  we  shall  perceive, 
that  though  the  world  we  live  in  were  th<i 
alone  theatre  of  redemption,  there  is  a 
something  in  the  redemption  itself  that  is 
fitt^  to  draw  the  eye  of  an  arrested  uni- 
verse towards  it.  Surely,  surely,  where  de- 
light in  God  is  the  constant  enjoyment,  aad 
the  earnest  intelligent  contemplation  of  God 
is  the  constant  exercise,  there  is  npthing  in 
the  whole  compass  of  nature  or  of  history, 
that  can  so  set  hi^  adoring  myriads  upon 
the  gaze,  as  some  new  and  wondrous  evolu- 
tion of  tne  character  of  God.  Now  this  is 
found  in  the  plan  of  our  redemption ;  nor, 
do  I  see  how  in  any  transaction  between 
the  great  Father  of  existence,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  have  sprung  from  him  the  moral 
attributes  of  the  Deity  could,  if^  1  may  V> 
express  myself,  be  put  to  so  severe  and  so 
delicate  a  test.  It  is  true,  that  the  great 
matters  of  sin  and  of  salvation  fall  without 
impression,  on  the  heavy  lars  of  a  listless 
and  alienated  world.  But  they  who,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  are  light  in  the 
Lord,  look  otherwise  at  these  things.  Iliey 
see  sin  in  all  its  malignity,  and  salvation  in 
pH  its  mysterious  greatness.  Aye,  and  it 
would  put  them  on  the  stretch  of  all  their 
faculties,  when  they  saw  reMlion  lifUng 
up  its  standard  against  the  Majesty  of  hea- 
ven, and  the  truth  and  the  justice  of  God 
embarked  on  the  threaten ings  he  had  ut- 
tered against  all  the  doers  of  iniquity,  and 
the  honours  of  that  august  throne,  which 
has  the  firm  pillars  of  immutability  to  rest 
upon,  linked  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
that  nad  come  out  from  it ;  and  when  no- 
thing else  was  looked  for,  but  that  God,  by 
putting  forth  the  power  of  his  wrath,  shonld 
accomplish  his  every  denunciation,  and  vin- 
dicate the  inflexibility  of  his  government 
and  by  orje  sweeping  deed  of  vengeance^ 
assert  in  the  sight  of  all  his  creatures,  the 
sovereignty  which  belongeth  to  him— Oh! 
with  what  desire  must  they  have  pondered 
on  his  ways,  when  amid  the  urgency  of  all 
these  demands  which  looked  so  high  and 
so  indispensable,  they  saw.  the  unfoldings 
of  the  attribute  of  mercy— and  how  ths 
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rjpreme  Lawgiver  was  bending  upon  his 
giulty  creatures  an  eye  of  tenderness — and 
how  in  his  profound  and  unsearchable  wis- 
dom, he  was  devising  for  them  some  plan 
of  restoration — and  how  the  eternal  Son  had 
to  move  from  his  dwelling-place  in  heaven, 
to  carry  it  forward  through  all  the  difficul- 
ties by  which  it  was  encompassed — and 
how,  after,  by  the  virtue  of  his  mysterious 
sacrifice,  he  had  magnified  the  glory  of 
every  other  perfection,  he  made  mercy  re- 
joice over  them  all,  and  threw  open  a  way 
by  which  we  sinful  and  polluted  wanderers 
might,  with  the  whole  lustre  of  the  Divine 
character  untarnished,  be  re-admitted  iAto 
fellowship  with  God,  and  be  again  brought 
back  within  the  circle  of  his  loyal  and  affec- 
tionate family. 

Now,  the  essential  character  of  such  a 
transaction,  viewed  as  a  manifestation  of 
God,  docs  not  hang  upon  the  number  of 
worlds,  over  which  this  sin  and  this  salva- 
tion may  have  extended.  We  know  that 
over  this  one  world  such  an  economy  of 
wisdom  and  of  mercy  is  instituted — and, 
even  should  this  be  the  only  world  that  is 
embraced  by  it,  the  moral  display  of  the 
Godhoid  is  mainly  and  substantiaUy  the 
same,  as  if  it  reached  throughout  the  whole 
of  that  habitable  extent  which  the  science 
of  astronomy  has  made  known  to  us.  By 
the  disobedience  of  this  one  world,  the  law 
was  trampled  on ;  and,  in  the  business  of 
making  truth  and  mercy  to  meet,  and  have 
a  harmonious  accomplishment  on  the  men 
of  this  world,  the  dignity  of  Grod  was  put 
to  the  same  trial ;  the  justice  of  God  ap- 
peared to  lay  the  same  immoveable  barrier ; 
the  wisdom  of  God  had  to  clear  a  way 
through  the  same  difficulties ;  the  forgive- 
ness of  God  bad  to  find  the  same  myste- 
rious conveyance  to  the  sinners  of  a  solitary 
world,  as  to  the  sinners  of  half  a  universe. 
The  extent  of  the  field  upon  which  this 
question  was  decided,  has  no  more  influencie 
oi)i  the  question  itself,  than  the  figure  or  the 
dimensions  of  that  field  of  combat,  on  which 
some  great  political  question  was  fought, 
has  on  the  importance  or  on  the  moral 
principles  of  the  controversy  that  gave  rise 
to  it  This  objection  about  the  narrowness 
of  the  theatre,  carries  along  with  it  all  the 
grossness  of  materialism.  To  the  eye  of 
spiritual  and  intelligent  beings,  it  is  nothing. 
In  their  view,  the  redemption  of  a  sinfdl 
world  derives  its  chief  interest  from  the 
display  it  gives  of  the  mind  and  purposes 
of  the  Deity— and,  should  that  world  be  but 
a  single  speck  in  the  immensity  of  the 
works  of  (xod,  the  only  way  in  which  this 
affects  their  estimate  of  him,  is  to  magnify 
his  loving  kindness — who  rather  than  lose 
one  solitary  world  of  the  myriads  he  has 
formed,  would  lavish  all  the  riches  of  his 
beneficence  and  of  his  wisdom  on  the  re- 
wivery  of  its  guilty  population 


Now,.though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Bible  does  not  speak  clearly  or  decisively 
as  to  the  proper  effect  of  redemption  being 
extended  to  other  worlds;  it  speaks  most 
clearly  and  most  decisively  about  the  luiow- 
ledgeof  it  being  disseminated  among  other 
orders  of  creat^  intelligence  than  our  own. 
But  if  the  contemplation  of  God  be  their 
supreme  enjoyment,  then  the  very  circum- 
stance of  our  redemption  being  known  tc 
them,  may  invest  it,  even  though  it  be  but 
the  redemption  of  one  solitary  world,  with 
«n  importance  as  wide  as  the  universe  itself. 
It  may  spread  among  the  hosts  of  immen- 
sity a  new  illustration  of  the  character  of 
Him  who  is  all  their  praise,  and  looking  to- 
ward whom  every  energy  within  them  is 
moved  to  the  exercise  of  a  deep  and  de- 
lighted admiration.  The  scene  of  the  trans^ 
action  may  be  narrow  in  point  of  material 
extent ;  while  in  the  transaction  itself  there 
may  be  such  a  moral  dignity,  as  to  blazon 
the  perfections  ofigthe  Godhead  over  the 
face  of  creation ;  and  from  the  manifested 
glory  of  the  Eternal,  to  send  forth  a  tide  of 
ecstacy,  and  of  high  gratulation,  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  his  dependent  pro- 
vinces. 

I  will  not,  in  proof  of  the  position,  that 
the  history  of  our  redemption  is  known  in 
other  and  distant  places  of  creation,  and 
is  matter  of  deep  interest  and  feeling  among 
other  orders  of  created  intelligence — I  will 
not  put  down  all  the  quotations  M'hich 
might  be  assembled  together  upon  this  ar- 
gument. It  is  an  impressive  circumstance, 
than  when  Moses  and  Elias  made  a  visit  to 
our  Saviour  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, and  appeared  in  glory  from  heav^u^ 
the  topic  they  brought  along  with  them, 
and  with  which  they  were  fraught,  was  the 
decease  he  was  going  to  accomplish  at  Je- 
rusalem. And  however  insipid  the  things 
of  our  salvation  may  be  to  an  earthly  un- 
derstandufig;  we  are  made  to  know,  that  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which 
should  follow,  there  is  matter  to  attract  the 
notice  of  celestial  spirits,  for  these  are  the 
very  things,  says  the  Bible,  which  angels 
desire  to  look  into.  And  however  listlessly 
we,  the  dull  and  grovelling  children  of  an 
exiled  family,  may  feel  about  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Godhead,  and  the  display  of 
those  perfections  in  the  economy  of  the 
Gospel,  it  is  intimated  to  us  in  the  lx>ok  of 
God's  message,  that  the  creation  hai>  its 
districts  and  its  provinces ;  and  we  accord- 
ingly read  of  thrones,  and  dommions,  and 
principalities,  and  powers;  and  whether 
these  terms  denote  the  separate  regions  of 
government,  or  the  beings  who,  by  n  coin- 
mission  granted  from  the  sanctuary  of  hea- 
ven, sit  in  delegated  authority  over  them — 
even  in  their  eyes  the  mystery  of  Christ 
stands  arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  of  uia 
searchable  riches ;  for  we  are  told  that  thii 
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mystery  was  revealed  for  the  very  intent, 
that  unio  the'principalilies  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places,  might  be  made  known  by 
'  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gkw. 
And  while  we,  whose  prospect  reaches  not 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  comer  we 
occupy,  look  on  the  dealings  of  God  in  the 
world,  as  carrying  in  them  all  ^e  insignifi- 
cancy of  a  provincial  transaction ;  God  him- 
self, wiiose  eye  reaches  to  places  which  our 
eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  oar  ear  heard  of, 
neither  iiath  it  entered  into  the  imagination 
of  our  heart  to  conceive,  stamps  a  univer* 
sality  on  the  whole  matter  of  the  Christian 
lalvalion,  by  such  revelations 'as  the  fol- 
lowing: That  he  is  to  gather  together  in 
one  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in 
heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in 
him — and  that  at  the  name  of  J^us  every 
knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and 
things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth— 
and  that  by  him  God  reconciled  all  things 
unto  himself,  whether#hey  be  things  in 
earth,  or  things  in  heaven. 

We  will  not  say  in  how  far  some  of  these 
passages  extend  the  proper  effect  of  that 
redemption  which  is  by  Christ  Jesus,  to 
other  quarters  of  the  imiverse  of  God  ; 
but  they  at  least  go  to  establish  a  widely 
disseminated  knowledge  of  this  transaction 
among  the  other  orders  of  created  intelli- 
gence.   And  they  give  us  a  distant  glimpse 
of  something  more  extended.  They  present 
a  faint  opening,  through  which  may  be  seen 
some  few  traces  of  a  wider  and  a  nobler 
dispensation,    Thev  bring  before  us  a  dim 
transparency,  on  the  other  .side  of  which 
the  images  of  an  obscure  magnificence  daz- 
zle indistinctly  upon  the  eye ;  and  tell  us 
that  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  there  is 
a  grandeur  commensurate  to  all  that  is 
known  of  the  other  works  and  purposes  of 
the  Eternal.  •  They  .offer  us  no  details^  and 
man,  who  ought  not  to  attempt  a  wisdom 
above  that  which  is  written^  should  never 
put  forth  his  hand  to  the  drapery  of  that 
impenetrable  curtain  which  God  in  his  mys- 
terious wisdom  has  spread  over  those  ways, 
of  which  it  is  but  a  very  small  portion  that 
we  know  of  them.    But  certain  it  is,  that 
we  know  as  much  of  them  from  the  Bible; 
and  the  infidel,  with  all  the  pride  of  his 
boasted  astronomy,  knows  so  little  of  them, 
from  any  power  of  observation,  that  the 
baseless  argument  of  his,  on  which  we  have 
dwelt  so  long,  is  overborne  in  the  light  of 
ail  that  positive  evidence  which  Qod  has 
poured  around  the  record  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, and  even  in  the  li^ht  of  its  more 
>bsoure  and  casual  intimations. 

The  minute  and  variegated  details  of  the 
ivay  in  which  this  wondrous  economy  is 
extended,  God  has  chosen  to  withhold  from 
us ;  but  he  has  oftener  than  once  made  to 
us  a  broad  and  a  general  announcement  of 
its  dignity.    He  does  not  tell  us  whether 


the  fountain  opened  in  the  louse  of  Judah. 
for  sin  and  for  uncleannes^,  send  forth  its 
healmg  streams  to  other  m  orlds  than  our 
own.    He  does  not  tell  us  the  extent  of  the 
atonement.    But  he  tells  us  that  tfae.aton&- 
ment  itsdf,  known  as  it  is  among  the  my- 
riads of  the  celestial,  forms  the  high  song 
of  eternity;  that  th&  Lamb  who  was  slain, 
is  surrounded  by  the  acclamations  of  one 
wide  and  universal  empire ;  that  the  might 
of  his  wondrous  achievements,  spreads  a 
tide  of  gratulation  over  the  multitudes  who 
are  about  his  throne ;  and  that  there  never 
ceases  to  -ascend  from  the  worshippers  of 
him  who  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
blood,  a  voice  loud  as  from  numbers  with* 
out  nunfber,  sweet  as  from  blessed  voicea 
uttering  joy,  when  heaven  rings  jubilee,  and 
loud  hosannas  iil(  the  eternal  regions. 
.  "And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  vwce  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne,  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands ; 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the 
himh  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and 
riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  glory, 
and  honour;  and  blessing.  And  every  crea- 
ture which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  and 
under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  ia  the  sea, 
and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying, 
Blessing,  Smd  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and 
unto  the  Lamb;  forever  and  ever." 

A  king  might  have  the  whole  of  his  reign 
crowded  with    the   enterprises  of  glory: 
and  by  the  might  of  his  arms,  and  tlie  wi»l 
dom  of  his  counsels  might  win  the  first 
reputation  among   the  potentates  of  the 
world ;  and  be  idolized  ^roughout  all  his 
provinces,  for  the  wealth  and  the  security 
that  he  had  i^pread  around  them — and  still 
it  is  conceivable,  that  by  the  act  of  a  sin- 
gle day  in  behalf  of  a  single  family;  by 
some  soothing  visitation  of  tenderness  to  a 
poor  and  solitary  cottage;  by  some  deed 
of  compassion,  which  conferred  enlarge- 
ment and  relief  on  one  despairing  sufferer : 
by  some  graceful  movement  of  sensibility 
at  a  tale  of  wretchedness;  by  some  noble 
effort  of  self-denial,  in  virtue  of  which  he 
subdued  his  every  purpose  of  revenge,  and 
spread  the  mantle  of  a  generous  oblivion 
over  the  faultof  the  man  who  has  insulted 
and  aggrieved  him ;  above  all,  by  an  exer- 
cise of  pardon  so  skilfully  administered,  as 
that  instead  of  bringing  hun  down  to  a  state 
of  defencelessness  against  the  provocation 
of  future  injuries,  it  threw  a  deeper  saored- 
ness  over  him,  and  stamped  a  more  invio- 
lable dignity  than  ever  on  his  person  and 
character:— why,    my    brethren,   on    the 
strength  of  one  such  performance,  done  in 
a  single  hour,  and  reaching  no  further  in 
its  immediate  effects  than  to  one  house,  or 
to  one  individual,  it  is  a  most  possible 
thing,  that  the  highest  monarch  upon  earth 
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ought  draw  such  a  luslre  around  him  as 
would  eclipse  the  renown  of  all  liis  pubHc 
achievements — and  that  such  a  display  of 
magnanimily)  or  of  worth,  beamii^  ^rom 
tile  secrecy  of  his  familiar  moments,  might 
waken  a  more  cordial  veneration  in  every 
Dosom,  than  all  the  splendour  of  his  con* 
spicuous  history — aye^  and  that  it  might 
paxs  down  to  posterity,  as  a  more  enduring 
monument  of  greatness,  and  raise  him  fur- 
ther by  its  moral  elevation  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  praise ;  and  when  he  passes  in 
review  before  the  men  of  distant  ages,  may 
this  deed  of  modest,  gentle,  unobtrusive  vir- 
tue, be  at  all  times  appealed  to,  as  the 
most  sublime  and  touchmg  memorial  of  his 
name. 

In  like  manner  did  the  King  eternal, 
immortal,  and  invisible,  surrounded  as  he  is 
with  the  splendours  of  a  wide  and  everlast- 
ing monarchy,  turn  him  to  our  humble 
habitation ;  and  the  foot-steps  of  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh,  have  been  on  the  narrow 
spot  of  ground  we  occupy;  and  small 
though  our  mansion  be,  amid  the  orbs  and 
the  systems  of  immensity,  hither  hath  the 
Ring  of  glory  bent  his  mysterious  way,  and 
entered  the  tabernacle  of  men,  and  m  the 
disguise  of  a  servant  did  he  sojourn  for 
years  under  the  roof  which  canopies  our 
obscure  and  solitary  world.  Yes,  it  is  but  a 
twinkling  atom  in  the  peopled  infinity  of 
worlds  that  are  around  it — but  look  to  the 
moral  grandeur  of  the  transaction,  and  not 
to  the  material  extent  of  the  field  upon 
which  it  was  executed — and  from  the  re- 

ement  of  our  dwelling-place,  there  may 
.ssue  forth  such  a  display  of  the  Godheaa, 
as  will  circulate  the  glories  of  his  name 
among  ail  his  worshippers.  Here  sin  en- 
tered. Here  was  the  kind  and  universal 
beneficence  of  a  Father,  repaid  by  the  in- 
gratitude of  a  whole  family.  Here  the  law 
of  God  was  dishonoured,  and  that  too  in 
the  face  of  its  proclaimed  and  unalterable 
sanctions.  Here  the  mighty  contest  of  the 
attributes  was  ended — ^and  when  justice 
put  forth  its  demands,  and  truth*  called  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  warnings,  and  the  im- 
mutability of  God  would  not  recede  by  a 
single  lotBL,  from  any  one  of  its  posittona, 
and  all  the  severities  he  had  ever  uttered 
against  the  children  of  iniquity,  seemed  to 
gather  into  one  cloud  of  threatening  vengfe- 
ance  on  the  tenement  that  held  ns^id  the 
visit  of  the  only-b^otten  Son  chase  away 
all  these  obstacles  to  the  triumph  of  mercy— 
and  humble  as  the  tenement  may  be,  deeply 
shaded  in  the  obscurity  of  insignificance  as 
it  is^  among  the  statelier  mansions  which 
are  on  every  side  of  it — ^yet  will  the  recal 
of  its  exiled  family  never  be  forgotten^*and 
the  illustration  that  has  b^n  given  lere 
Df  the  mingled  grace  and  majesty  of  God, 
will  never  lose  its  place  among  the  themes 
Bnd  the  acclamations  of  eternity. 


And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  the 
earthly  king  who  throws  a  moral  aggran^ 
dizement  around  him,  by  the  act  of  a  single 
day,  finds,  that  after  its  performance,  he 
may  have  the  space  of  many  years  for  ga- 
thering to  himself  the  triumphs  of  an  ex* 
tended  reign — so  the  king  who  sits  on 
high,  and  with  whom  one  day  is  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one 
day,  will  find,  that  after  the  period  of  that 
special  administration  is  ended,  by  which 
this  strayed  world  is  again  brought  back 
within  the  limits  of  his  favoured  creation, 
there  is  room  enough  along  the  mighty 
track  of  eternity,  for  accumulating  upon 
himself  a  glory  as  wide  and  as  universal  as 
is  the  extent  of  his  dominions.  You  Mill 
aUow  the  most  illustrious  of  thisworlof 
potentates,  to  give  some  hour  of  his  private 
history  to  a  deed  of  cottage  or  domestic 
tenderness ;  and  every  time  younhink  of  the 
interesting  story,  you  will  feel  how  sweetly 
and  how  gracefully  the  remembrance  of  it 
blends  itself  with  the  fame  of  his  public 
achievements.  But  still  you  think  that 
there  would  not  have  been  room  enough 
for  these  achievements  of  his,  had  much  of 
his  time  been  spent,  either  among  the  habi- 
tations of  the  p)oor,  or  in  the  retirement  of 
his  own  family ;  and  you  conceive,  that  it 
is  because  a  single  day  bears  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  the  time  of  his  whole  history, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  combine  an  in- 
teresting display  of  private  worth,  with  all 
that  brilliancy  of  exhibition,  which  has 
brought  him  down  to  posterity  in  the 
character  of  an  august  and  a  mighty  sove- 
reign. 

Now  apply  this  to  the  matter  before  us. 
Had  the  history  of  our  redemption  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a  single  day, 
the  aFgument  that  infidelity  has  drawn 
from  the  multitude  of  other  worlds,  would 
never  have  been  oflfered.  It  is  true,  that 
ours  is  but  an  insignificant  p(»rtion  of  th^ 
territory  of  God — ^but  if  the^ttentions  by 
which  he  has  signalized  it,  had  only  taken 
up  a  single  day,  this  would  never  have  oc 
curred  to  us  as  forming  any  sensible  with* 
drawment  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity  from 
the  concents  of  his  vast  and  universal  go- 
vernment. It  is  the  time  which  the  plan  of 
our  salvation  requires,  that  startles  all  those 
on  whom  this  argument  has  any  impres- 
sion. It  is  the  time  taken  up  about  this 
paltry  world,  which  they  feel  to  be  out  of 
proportion  to  the  number  of  other  worlds, 
and  to  the  immensity  of  the  surroiniding 
creation.  Now,  to  meet  this  impression,  I  do 
not  insist  at  present  on  what  I  have  already 
brought  forward,  that  God,  whose  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways,  can  have  his  eye  at 
the  same  instant  on  every  place,  and  can 
divide  and  diversify  his  atlenti<m  into  any 
number  of  di-stinct  exercises.  What  I  have 
now  to  remark,  is,  that  the  infidel  who 
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urges  the  astronomical  objection  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  is  only  looking  with 
half  an  eye  to  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests.  Carry  out  the  principle,  and  the 
objection  vanishes.  He  loolis  abroad  on 
the  immensity''  of  space,  and  tells  us  how 
impossible  it  is,  that  this  narrow  corner  of 
It  can  *r  *  so  distinguished  by  the  attentions 
of  the  Deity.  Why  does  he  not  also  look 
abroad  on  the  magnificence  of  eternity;  and 
perceive  how  the  whole  period  of  these  pe- 
culiar attentions,  how  the  whoU  time  which 
elapses  between  the  fall  of  man  a  "^3  the  con- 
summation of  the  scheme  of  his  Pucovery,  is 
but  the  twinkling  of  a  moment  to  the  mighty 
roll  of  innumerable  ages ?  The  whole  inter- 
val between  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ's  leav- 
ing his- Father's  alx^e,  to  sojourn  among 
us,  to  that  time  when  he  shall  have  put  aU 
his  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  delivered 
up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  his  Father, 
that  God  may  be  all  in  all ;  the  whole  of  this 
interval  bears  as  small  a  proportion  to  the 
whole  of  the  Almighty's  reign,  as  this  soli- 
tary  world  does  to  the  universe  around  it, 
and  an  infinitely  smaller  proportion  than 
any  time,  however  short,  which  an  earthly 
monarch  spends  on  some  enterprise  of  pri- 
vate benevolence,  does  to  the  whole  walk  of 
his  public  and  recorded  history. 

Why,  then,  does  not  the  man,  who  can 
shoot  his  conceptions  so  sublimely  abroad 
»ver  the  field  of  an  immensity  that  knows 


no  limits — why  does  he  not  also  shoo^ 
them  forward  through  the  vista  of  a  suc- 
cession, that  ever  flows  without  stop  and 
without  termination?  He  has  burst  acioai 
the  confines  of  this  world's  habitation  in 
space,  and  out  of  the  field  which  lies  ou  the 
other  side  of  it,  has  he  gathered  an  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  of  revelation.  I  feel 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  burst 
across  the  confines  of  this  world's  history 
in,  time,  and  out  of  the  futurity  which  lies 
beyond  it,  can  I  gather  that  which  will 
blow  the  argument  to  pieces,  or  stamp  up- 
on it  all  the  narrowness  of  a  partial  and 
mistaken  caJculation.  The  day  is  coming, 
when  the  whole  of  this  wondrous  history 
shall  be  looked  back  upon  by  the  eye  of  the 
remembrance,  and  be  regarded  as  one  in- 
cident in  the  extended  annals  of  creatioui 
and  with  all  Uie  illustration  and  all  the 
glory  it  has  thrown  on  the  character  of  the 
Deity,  will  it  be  seen  as  a  single  step  in  the 
evolution  of  his  designs;  and  long  as  the 
time  may  appear,  from  the  first  act  of  oui 
redemption  to  its  final  accomplishment, 
and  close  and  exclusive  as  we  may  think 
the  attentions  of  God  upon  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  left  him  room  enough  for 
all  his  concerns,  and  that  on  the  high  scale 
of  eternity,  it  is  but  one  of  those  passing 
and  ephemeral  transactions,  which  crowd 
the  history  of  a  never-ending  admintstr»- 
tion. 


DISCOURSE  V. 


On  the  Sympathy  that  is  felt  for  Man  in  the  Distant  Places  of  Creation. 

•^%Jr  onto  70a,  that  likewise  joy  •hall  be  in  beayen  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over 

and  nine  just  persons  which  need  no  repentance." — Luke  zv.  7 


f  II  WE  alseady  attempted  at  full  length 
\  ertablish  the  position,  that  the  infidel  ar- 
g  'ncnt  of  astronomers  goes  to  expunge  a 
nv  ural  perfection  from  the  character  of 
G^  1,  even  that  wondrous  property  of  his, 
b}  ivhich  he,  at  the  same  instant  of  time, 
ca  bend  a  close  and  a  careful  attention  on 
a  i  unlless  diversity  of  objects,  and  diffuse 
the  intimacy  of  his  power  and  of  his  pre- 
sen'P,  from  the  greatest  to  the  minutest  and 
mo3K  insignificant  of  them  all.  I  also  ad- 
ven  ^d  shortly  to  this  other  circumstance, 
that  it  went  to  impair  a  mora,  attribute  of 
the  Deity.  It  goes  to  impair  the  benevo- 
lenra  of  his  nature.  It  is  saying  much  for 
thr  benevolence  of  Crod,  to  say,  that  a  single 
world,  or  a  single  system,  is  not  enough  for 
Jt — that  it  must  have  the  spread  of  a  mightier 
region,  on  which  it  may  pour  forth  a  tide  of 
exulierancy  throughout  all  its  provinces — 
that  as  far  as  our  vision  can  carry  us,  it  has 


strewed  immensity  with  the  floating  recep- 
tacles of  life,  and  has  stretched  over  each  of 
them  the  garniture  of  such  a  sky  as  mantles 
our  own  habitation — and  that  even  from 
distances  which  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  eye,  the  sonp  of  gratitude  and 
praise  may  now  be  arismg  to  the  one  God^ 
who  sits  surrounded  by  the  regards  of  his 
one  great  and  universal  family. 

Now,  it  is  saying  much  for  the  benevolence 
of  God,  to  say  that  it  sends  forth  these  wide 
and  distant  emanations  over  the  surface  of  a 
territory  so  ample,  that  the  world  we  tnha 
bit,  lying  imbedded  as  it  does  amidst  so 
much  surrounding  greatness,  shrinks  into  • 
point  that  to  the  universal  eye  might  appeal 
"to  be  almost  imperceptible.  But  does  it  not 
add  to  the  power  and  to  the  perfection  of 
this  universal  eye,  that  at  the  very  momen 
it  is  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  tht 
vast,  it  can  fasten  a  steady  and  undtstraelaj 
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attention  on  each  minute  and  separate  portion 
of  it ;  that  at  the  very  moment  it  is  looking  at 
all  worlds,it  can  look  most  pointedly  and  most 
inteiligentiy  to  each  of  them :  that  at  the  very 
moment  it  sweeps  the  field  of  immensity, 
it  ean  settle  all  the  earnestness  of  its  regards 
upon  every  distinct  hand-breadth  of  that 
field ;  that  at  the  very  moment  at  which  it 
embraces  the  totality  of  existence,  it  can 
send  a  most  thorough  and  penetrating  in- 
spection into  each  of  its  details,  and  into 
every  one  of  lis  endless  diversities  ?  You 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  power  of  the  all-seeing  eye.  Tell  me, 
then,  if  it  do  not  add  as  much  perfection  to 
thf)  bene\olence  of  God,  that  while  it  is  ex- 
patiating over  the  vast  field  of  created  things, 
there  is  not  one  portion  of  the  field  over- 
looked by  it ;  that  while  it  scatters  blessings 
over  the  whole  of  an  infinite  range,  it  causes 
them  to  (fescend  in  a  shower  of  plenty  on 
every  separate  habitation:  that  while  his 
arm  is  underneath  and  n^und  about  all 
worlds,  he  enters  within  the  precincts  of 
every  one  of  them,  and  gives  a  care  and  a 
tenderness  to  each  individual  of  their  teem- 
ing population.  Oh !  does  not  the  God,  who 
is  said  to  be  love,  shed  over  this  attribute  of 
his  its  finest  illustration,  when,  while  he  sits 
in  the  highest  heaven,  and  pours  out  his  ful- 
ness on  the  whole  subordinate  domain  of 
nature  and  of  providence,  he  bows  a  pitying 
regard  on  the  very  humblest  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  sends  his  reviving  Spirit  into  every 
heart,  and  cheers  by  his  presence  every 
nome,  and  provides  for  the  wants  of  every 
&mily,  and  watches  every  sick-bed,  and 
.istens  to  the  complaints  of  every  sufferer; 
and  while  by  his  wondrous  mind  the  weight 
of  universal  government  is  borne,  oh !  is  it 
not  more  wondrous  and  more  excellent  still, 
that  he  feels  for  every  sorrow,  and  has  an 
ear  open  to  every  prayer  ? 

"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be,"  says  the  apostle  John,  "  but  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
nlm,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  It  is 
the  present  lot  of  the  angels,  that  they  be- 
hola  the  face  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  effect  o£  this  was  to 
form  and  to  perpetuate  in  them  the  monai 
likeness  of  himself,  and  that  they  reflect 
back  upon  him  his  own  image,  and  that 
thus  a  diffused  resemblance  to  the  Crodhead 
is  kept  up  among  all  those  adoring  worship- 
pers who  live  in  the  near  and  rejoicing  con- 
templation of  the  Godhead.  Mark  then  how 
that  peculiar  and  endearing  feature  in  the 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  which  we  have  just 
DOW  adverted  to — mark  how  beauteously  it 
Is  reflected  downwards  upon  us  in  the  re- 
vealed attitude  of  angels.  From  the  high 
sminences  of  heaven,  are  they  bending  a 
wakeful  regard  over  the  men  of  this  sinful 
•jrorid ;  and  the  repentance  of  every  one  of 
hVia  spreads  a  joy  and  a  high  gratulation 


throughout  all  its  dwelling  places.  Put  this 
trait  of  the  angelic  character  into  contrast 
with  the  dark  and  lowering  spirit  of  an  infi- 
del. He  is  told  of  the  multitude  of  other 
worlds,  and  he  feels  a  kindling  magnificence 
in  the  conception,  and  he  is  seduced  by  an 
elevation  which  he  cannot  carry,  and  from 
this  airy  summit  does  he  look  down  on  the 
insignincance  of  the  world  we  occupy,  and 
pronounces  it  to  be  unworthy  of  those  visits 
and  of  those  attentions  which  we  read  of  ic 
the  New  Testament.  He  is  unable  to  wine 
his  way  upward  along  the  scale,  either  of 
moral  or  of  natural  perfection ;  and  when 
the  wonderful  extent  of  the  field  is  made 
known  to  him,  over  which  the  wealth  of 
the  Divinity  is  lavished — there  he  stops,  and 
wUders,  and  altogether  misses  this  essential 
perception,  that  the  power  and  perfection 
of  the  Divinity  are  not  more  displayed  by 
the  mere  magnitude  of  the  field,  than  they 
are  by  that  minute  and  exquisite  filling  up, 
which  leaves  not  its  smallest  portions  ne- 
glected ;  but  which  imprints  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  upon  every  one  of  them ;  and 
proves,  by  every  flower  of  the  pathless  de- 
sert, as  well  as  by  every  orb  of  immensity, 
how  this  imsearchable  being  can  care  for  all, 
and  provide  for  all ;  and,  throned  in  mystery 
too  high  for  us,  can.  throughout  every  in- 
stant of  time,  keep  his  attentive  eye  on  every 
separate  thing  that  he  has  formed,  and  by  an 
act  of  his  thoughtful  and  presiding  intelli- 
gf'nce,  can  constantly  embrace  all. 

But  God,  compassed  about  as  he  is  with 
light  inaccessible,  and  full  of  glory,  lies  eo 
hidden  from  the  ken  and  conception  of  all 
our  faculties,  that  the  spirit  of  man  sinks 
exhausted  by  its  attempts  to  comprehend 
him.  Could  the  image  of  the  Supreme  b% 
placed  direct  before  ine  eye  of  the  mind, 
that  flood  of  splendour,  which  is  ever  issuing 
from  him  on  all  who  have  the  privilege  or 
beholding,  would  not  only  dazzle,  but  over- 
power us.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  I  bid 
you  look  to  the  reflection  of  that  image,  and 
thus  to  take  a  view  of  its  mitigated  glories^ 
and  to  gather  the  lineaments  of  the  God- 
head in  the  face  of  those  righteous  an*^s, 
who  have  never  thrown  away  from  them 
the  resemblance  in  which  they  were  created ; 
and,  unable  as  you  are  to  support  the  grace 
and  the  majesty  of  that  countenance,  before 
which  the  sons  and  the  prophets  of  other 
days  fell,  and  became  as  dead  men,  let  us, 
before  we  bring  this  argument  to  a  close, 
borrow  one  lesson  of  Him  who  sitteth  on 
the  throne,  from  the  aspect  and  the  revealed 
doings  of  those  who  are  surrounding  it. 

The  infidel,  then,  as  he  widens  the  field 
of  his  contemplations  would  suffer  its  every 
separate  object  to  die  away  into  forgetfut 
ness :  these  angels,  expatiating  as  they  do 
over  the  range  of  a  lof\ier  universality,  are 
represented  as  all  awake  to  the  history  of 
each  of  its  distinct  and  subordinate  provin* 
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I.  The  infidel,  with  his  mind  afloat  among 
Buns  and  among  systems,  can  find  no  place 
in  hn  already  occupied  regards,  for  that 
humble  planet  which  lodges  and  accommo- 
dates our  species ;  the  angels,  standing  on  a 
loAier  summit,  and  with  a  mightier  prospect 
of  creation  before  them,  are  yet  represented 
AS  looking  down  on  this  single  world,  and 
tLttentively  marking  the  every  feeling  and 
the  every  demand  of  all  its  families.  The 
infidel,  by  sinking  us  down  to  an  unnotice- 
able  minuteness,  would  lose  sight  of  our 
dwelling-place  altogether,  and  spread  adark- 
ejiing  shroud  of  oblivion  over  all  the  eon^ 
rerns  and  all  the  interests  of  men ;  but  the 
aifgels  will  not  so  abandon  us  $  and  undaz- 
zled  by  the  whole  surpassing  grandeur  of 
that  scenery  which  is  around  them,  are  they 
revealed  as  directing  all  the  fulness  of  their 
regard  to  this  our  habitation,  and  casting  a 
fonging  and  benignant  eye  on  ourselves  and 
on  our  children.  The  infidel  will  tell  us  of 
those  worlds  which  roll  afar,  and  the  num- 
ber of  which  outstrips  the  arithmetic  of  the 
human  understanding — and  then  with  the 
hardness  of  an  unfeeling  calculation,  will 
he  consijLrn  the  one  we  occupy,  with  all  its 
guilty  ffenerations,  to  despair. 

But  he  who  counts  the  number  of  the 
stars,  is  set  forth  to  us  as  looking  at  every 
inhabitant  among  tne  millions  of  otir  spe- 
cies, and  by  the  word  of  the  Gospel  beck- 
oning to  him  with  the  hand  of  invitation, 
and  on  the  very  first  step  of  his  return,  as 
moving  towards  him  with  all  the  eagerness 
of  the  prodigal's  father,  to  receive  him 
back  again  into  that  presence  from  which 
he  had  wandered.  And  as  to  this  world, 
in  favour  of  which  the  scowling  infidel  will 
not  permit  one  solitary  movement,  all  hea- 
ven is  represented  as  in  a  stir  about  its  re- 
storation ;  and  there  cannot  a  single  son  or 
a  single  daughter  be  recalled  from  sin  unto 
righteousness,  without  an  acclamation  of 
joy  among  the  hosts  of  paradise.  Aye,  and 
I  can  say  it  of  the  humblest  and  the  un- 
yrorthiest  of  you  all,  that  the  eye  of  angels 
is  upon  him,  and  that  his  repentance  would 
at  this  moment,  send  forth  a  wave  of  de- 
lighted sensibility  throughout  the  mighty 
throng  of  their  innumerable  legions. 

Now,  the  single  question  I  have  to  ask, 
is,  On  which  of  the  two  sides  of  this  con- 
trast do  we  see  most  of  the  impress  of  hea- 
ven? Which  of  the  two  would  be  most 
glorifying  to  God  ?  Which  of  th^ra  car- 
ries upon  it  the  most  ot  that  evidence  which 
lies  in  its  having  a  celestial  character?  For 
if  it  be  the  side  of  the  infidel,  then  must  all 
our  hopes  expiry  with  the  ratifying  of  that 
fatal  Sv^ntence,  by  which  the  world  is  doom- 
ed, through  its  insignificancy,  to  perpetual 
exclusion  from  the  attentions  of  the  God- 
head. I  have  long  been  knocking  i»t  the 
door  of  your  understantling,  and  have  tried 
to  find  an  admittance  to  it  for  many  an  argu- 


ment I  now  make  my  appeal  to  th.^  eenm 
bilities  of  your  heart ;  and  tell  me,  to  whoir 
does  the  moral  feeling  within  it  yield  its 
r^idiest  testimony — to  the  infidel,  who 
would  make  this  world  of  ours  vanish  away 
into  abandonment—or  to  those  angels,  who 
ring  throughout  all  their  mansions  the  ho- 
sannas  of  joy,  over  every  one  individual  of 
its  repentant  population  ? 

And  here  I  cannot  omit  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  opening  with  which  our  Savioui  • 
has  furnished  us,  by  the  parables  of  this 
chapter,  and  admits  us  into  a  familiar  view 
of  that  principle  on  which  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  are  so  awake  to  the  deliverance 
and  the  restoration  of  our  s{)ecies.  To  il- 
lustrate the  difference  in  the  reach  of  know* 
ledge  and  of  affection,  between  a  man  and 
an  angel,  let  us  think  of  the  difference  of 
reach  between  one  man  and  another.  You 
may  often  witness  a  man,  who  feels  neither 
tenderness  nor  c^re  beyond  the  precincts 
of  his  own  family ;  but  who,  on  tlie  strength 
of  those  instinctive  fondnesses  which  na- 
ture has  implanted  in  his  bosom,  may  earn 
the  character  of  an  amiable  father,  or  a 
kind  husband,  or  a  bright  example  of  all 
that  is  soft  and  endearing  in  the  relations 
of  domestic  society.  Now,  conceive  him, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  to  carry  his  affections 
abroad,  without,  at  the  same  time,  any 
abatement  of  their  intensity  towards  the 
objects  which  are  at  home — that  stepping 
across  thq  limits  of  the  house  he  occupies, 
he  takes  an  interest  in  the  families  which 
are  near  him — thai  he  lends  his  services  to 
the  town  or  the  district  wherein  he  is  placed, 
and  gives  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the 
thoughtful  labours  of  a  humane  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  By  this  enlargement  in  the 
^here  of  his  attention  he  has  extended  his 
reach;  and,  provided  he  has  not  done  so  at 
the  expense  of  that  regard  which  is  due  tohis 
family — a  thing  which,  cramped  and  con- 
fined as  we  are,  we  are  very  apt,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  humble  faculties,  to  do — I  put 
it  to  you,  whether,  by  extending  the  reach 
of  his  views  and  his  affections,  he  has  not 
extended  his  worth  and  his  moral  respect- 
ability along^  with  it? 

But  I  can  conceive  a  still  further  enlarge- 
ment. I  can  figure  to  myself  a  man,  whose 
wakeful  sympathy  overflows  the  field  of  his 
own  immediate  neighbourhood — to  whom 
the  name  of  country  comes  with  all  the 
omnipotence  of  a  charm  upon  his  heart, 
and  with  nil  the  urgency  of  a  most  righteous 
and  resi^lless  claim  upon  his  services-— 
who  never  hears  the  name  of  Britaiu 
sounded  in  his  ears,  but  it  stirs  up  all  his 
enthusiafm  in  behalf  of  the  worth  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people — who  gives  himself 
up,  with  all  the  devoted ness  of  a  passion, 
to  the  best  and  purest  objects  of  patriotism 
— and  who,  spurning  away  from  him  the 
vulgarities  of  party  ambition,  separates  hit 
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life  and  his  labours  to  the  fine  pursuit  of 
augmenting  the  science,  or  the  virtue,  or 
the  substantial  prosperity  of  his  nation. 
Oh .  could  such  a  man  retain  all  the  teii^ 
demess,  and  fulfil  all  the  duties*  which  home 
and  wh>ch  neighbourhood  require  of  him, 
and  at  t'le  same  time  expatiate,  in  the  might 
of  his  mitired  faculties,  on  so  wide  a  field 
of  benevolent  contemplation — ^would  not 
this  extension  of  reach  place  him  still  high- 
er than  beforij,  on  the  scale  both  of  moral 
and  intellectual  gradation,  and  give  him* a 
still  brighter  and  more  enduring  name  in 
the  records  c,f  human  excellence  ? 

And  lastly,  I  can  conceive  a  still  loftier 
flight  of  humanity — a  man,  the  aspiring  of 
whose  heart  for  the  good  of  man,  knows 
no  limitations — whose  longings,  and  whote 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  overleap  all 
the  barrieri  of  geography — who,  looking  on 
himself  as  a  brother  of  the  species,  links 
every  spare  energy  which  belongs  to  him 
with  the  cause  of  its  melioration — who  can 
embrace  within  the  grasp  of  his  ample  de- 
sires thft  whole  family  of  mankind— ^nd 
who,  in  obedience  to  a  heaven-born  move- 
ment of  principle  within  him,  separates 
himself  to  some  big  and  busy  enterprise, 
which  is  to  tell  on  the  moral  destinies  of  the 
world.    Oh !  could  such  a  man  mix  up  the 
soften. iigs  of  private  virtue  with  the  habit 
of  so  sublime  a  con*  prehension — if,  amid 
those  magnificent  darings  of  thought  and  of 
performance,  the  mildness  of  his  benignant 
eye  could  still  continue  to  cheer  the  retreat 
of  his  family,  and  to  spend  the  charm  and  the 
sacredness  of  piety  among  all  its  members 
—could  he  even  mingle  himself,  in  all  the 
gentleness  of  a  soothed  and  a  smiling  heart, 
with  the  playfulness  of  his  children — ^and 
also  find  strength  tp  shed  the  blessings  of 
his  presence  and  his  counsel  over  the  vi- 
cinity around  him; — oh!  would  not  the 
combination  of  so  much  grace  with  so  much 
loftiness,  only  serve  the  more  to  aggrandize 
him?    Would  not  the  one  ingredient  of  a 
character  so  rare,  so  to  illustrate  and  to 
magnify  the  other?   And  would  not  you 
pronounce  him  to  be  the  fairest  specimen 
of  our  nature,  who  could  so  call  out  all  your 
tenderness,  while  he  challenged  and  com- 
pelled all  your  veneration  ? 

Nor  can  I  proceed,  at  this  point  of  my 
argument,  without  adverting  to  the  way  in 
which  this  last  and  this  largest  style  of  be- 
nevolence is  exemplified  in  our  own  coun- 
try— where  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has 
given  to^  many  of  its  enlightened  disciples 
the  impulse  of  such  a  philanthropy,  as  car- 
ries abroad  their  wishes  and  their  endea- 
vours to  the  very  outskirts  of  human  po- 
i9uIation — a  philanthropy,  of  which,  if  you 
asked  the  extent  or  the  boundary  of  its  field, 
we  should  answer,  in  the  language  of  in- 
spiration, that  the  field  is  the  world — phi- 
lanthropy, which  overlooks  all  the  distino- 
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tions  of  cast  and  of  colour,  and  spreads  itf 
ample  regards  over  the  whole  brotherhood 
of  the  species — ^a  philanthropy,  which  at» 
taches  itself  to  man  in  the  general;  to  man 
throughout  all  his  varieties :  to  man  as  the 
partaker  of  one  common  nature,  and  who. 
in  whatever  clime  or  latitude  you  may  meet 
with  him,  is  found  to  breathe  the  same 
sympathies,  and  to  possess  the  same  high 
capabilities  both  of  bliss  and  improvement 
it  is  true  that  upon  this  subject,  there  is 
often  a  loose  and  unsettled  magnificence  of 
thought,  which  is  fruitful  of  nothing  but 
empty  speculation.    But  the  men  to  whom 
I  allude  have  not  imagined  the  enterprise  • 
in  the  form  of  a  thing  wiknown.    'Vhey 
have  given  it  a  local  habitation.    They  have 
bodied  it  forth  in  deed  and  in  accomplish* 
ment    They  have  turned  the  dream  into  a 
reality.  In  them,  the  power  of  a  lofty  gene- 
ralization meets  with  its  happiest  attem- 
perament  in  the  principle  and  perseverance, 
and  all  the  chastening  and  subduing  virtues 
of  the  New  Testament.    And,  were  I  in 
search  of  that  fine  union  of  grace  and  of 
greatness,  which  I  have  now  been  insisting 
on,  and  in  virtue  of  which  the  enlightened 
Christian  can  at  opce  find  room   in   his 
bosom  for  the  concerns  of  universal  hu- 
manity and  for  the  play  of  kindliness  to- 
wards every  individual  he  meets  with — I 
could  no  where  more  readily  expect  to  find 
it,  than  with  the  worthies  of  our  own  land — 
the  Howard  of  a  former  generation,  who 
paced  it  over  Europe  in  quest  of  the  un- 
seen wretchedness  which  abounds  in  it;  or 
in  such  men  of  our  present  generation  as 
Wilberforce,  who  lifted  his  unwearied  voice 
against  the  biggest  outrage  ever  practised 
on  our  nature,  till  he  wrought  its  extermi- 
nation; and  Clarkson,  who  plied  his  assi- 
duous task  at  rearing  the  materials  of  its 
impressive  history,  and  at  length  carried, 
for  this  righteous  cause,  the  mind  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  Carey,  from  whose  hand  the 
generations  of  the  East  are  now  receiving 
the  elements  of  their  moral  renovation,  and, 
in  fine,  those  holy  and  devoted  men,  who 
count  not  their  lives  dear  unto  them ;  but, 
going  forth  every  year  from  the  island  of 
Ota:  habitation,  carry  the  message  of  hea 
ven  over  the  face  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
front  of  severest  obloquy  are  now  labouring 
in  remotest  lands;  and  ore  reclaiming  an- 
other and  another  portion  from  the  wastes 
of  dapk  and  fallen  humanity;  and  are  widen- 
ing the  domains  of  gospel  light  and  gospe. 
principle  among  them ;  and  are  spreading  a 
moral  beauty  around  1  he  every  spot  on  which, 
they  pitch  their  lowly  tabernacle ;  and  are  at 
length  compelling  even  the  eye  and  tlie  tesli^^ 
mony  of  gainsayers,  by  the  success  of  their 
noble  enterprise ;  and  are  forcing  the  ex-  * 
clamation  of  delighted  surprise  from  the 
chdhned  and  arrested  traveller,  as  he  looks 
at  the  softening  tints  which  they  are  no^ 
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q;>reading  over  the  wilderness,  and  as  he 
hears  the  sound  of  the  chapel  beU,  and  as  in 
those  haunts  where,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  generation,  savages  would  have  scowled 
upon  his  path,  he  regales  himself  with  the 
hum  of  missionary  schools,  and  the  lovely 
ipectacle  of  peaceful  and  christian  villages. 

Such,  then,  is  the  benevolence,  at  once  so 
gentle  and  so  lofty,  of  those  men,  who, 
sanctified  by  the  faitn  that  is  in  Jesus,' have 
had  their  hearts  visited  from  heaven  by  a 
beam  of  warmth  and  of  sacredness. — What 
then,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  place  from  whence  such  an  in- 
•  fluence  cometh  ?  How  wide  is  the  compassof 
this  virtue  there,  and  how  exquisite  is  the  feel- 
ing of  its  tenderness,  and  how  pure  and  how 
fervent  are  its  aspirings  among  those  unfal- 
len  beings  who  have  no  darkness  and  no  en- 
cumbering weight  of  corruption  to  strive 
against  ?  Angels  have  a  mightier  reach  of 
contemplation.  Angels  can  look  upon  this 
world,  and  all  which  it  inherits,  as  the  part 
of  a  larger  family.  Angels  were  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  powers  even  at  the  first  in- 
fancy of  our  species,  and  shared  in  the  gra- 
iulations  of  that  period,  when  at  the  birth 
of  humanity  all  intelligent  nature  felt  a 
gladdening  impulse,  and  the  morning  stars 
sang  together  for  joy.  They  loved  us  even 
with  that  love  which  a  family  on  earth  bears 
to  a  younger  sister ;  and  the  very  childhood 
of  our  tinier  faculties  did  only  serve  the 
more  to  endear  us  to  them ;  and  though 
born  at  a  later  hour  in  the  history  of  crea- 
tion, did  they  regard  us  as  heirs  of  the  same 
destiny  with  themselves,  to  rise  along  with 
them  m  the  scale  of  moral  elevation,  to  bow 
at  the  same  footstool,  and  to  partake  in  those 
high  dispensations  of  a  parent's  kindness  and 
a  parent's  care,  which  are  ever  emanating 
from  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  on  all  the 
members  of  a  duteous  and  affectionate  fami- 
ly. Take  the  reach  of  an  angePs  mind,  but, 
at  the  same  time  take  the  seraphic  fervour  of 
an  angePs  benevolence  along  with  it ;  how 
from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stands  he 
may  have  an  eye  upon  many  worlds,  and  a 
remembrance  upon  the  origin  and  the  suc- 
cessive concerns  of  every  one  of  them ;  how 
he  may  feel  the  full  force  of  a  most  affect- 
ing relationship  with  the  inhabitants  of 
each,  as  the  offspring  of  one  common  Fa- 
ther ;  and  though  it  be  both  the  effect  and  the 
evidence  of  our  depravity,  that  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  these  pure  and  generous 
ardours  of  a  celestial  spirit;  how  it  may 
consist  with  the  lofty  comprehension,  and 
the  everbreathin^  love  of  an  angel,  that  he 
can  both  shoot  his  benevolence  abroad  over 
a  mighty  expanse  of  planets  and  of  systems, 
and  lavish  a  flood  of  tenderness  on  each 
individual  of  their  teeming  population. 

Keep  all  this  iu  view,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  perceive  how  the  principle,  so  fiilbly 
and  so  copiously  illustrated  in  this  chapter 


may  be  brought  to  meet  the  infidelity  wt- 
have  thus  long  been  employed  in  combat- 
ing. It  was  nature,'  and  the  experience  of 
every  bosom  will  affirm  ii — it  was  nature 
in  the  shepherd  to  leave  the  ninety  and  nine 
of  his  flock  forgotten  and  alone  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  betaking  himself  to  the  moun- 
tains, to  give  all  his  labour  and  all  his  con- 
cern to  the  pursuit  of  one  solitary  wan- 
derer. It  was  nature ;  and  we  are  told  in 
the  passage  before  us,  that  it  is  such  a  por- 
tion of  nature  as  belongs  not  merely  to  men 
but  to  angels ;  when  the*  woman,  with  her 
mind  in  a  state  of  listlessness  as  to  the  nine 
pieces  of  silver  that  were  in  secure  custody, 
turned  the  whole  force  of  her  anxiety  to  the 
one  piece  which  she  had  lost,  and  for  which 
she  hadito  light  a  candle,  and  to  sweep  the 
house,  and  to  search  diligently  until  she 
found  it  It  was  nature  in  her  to  rejoice 
more  over  that  piece,  than  over  all  the  rest 
of  them,  and  to  tell  it  abroad  among  friends 
and  neighbours,  that  they  might  rejoice 
along  with  her — aye,  and  sadly  effaced  as  hu- 
manity is,  in  all  her  original  lineaments,  this 
is  a  part  of  our  nature,  the  very  movements 
of  which  are  experienced  in  heaven, "  where 
there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per- 
sons who  need  no  repentance.-'  For  any 
thing  I  know,  the  very  planet  that  rolls  in 
the  immensity  aroun/'  me  may  be  a  land  of 
righteousness;  and  be  a  member  of  the 
household  of  God ;  and  have  her  secure 
dwelling-place  within  that  ample  limit, 
which  embraces  his  great  and  universal  fa- 
mily. But  I  know  at  leak  of  one  wanderer ; 
and  how  wofully  she  has  strayed  from 
peace  and  from  purity  ;  and  how  in  dreary 
alienation  from  him  who  made  her,  she  haa 
bewildered  herself  among  those,  many  de- 
vious tracts,  which  have  carried  her  afar 
from  the  path  of  immortality ;  and  how  sad- 
ly tarnished  all  those  beauties  and  felicities 
are,  which  promised,  on  that  morning  of  her 
existence  when  God  looked  on  her,  and 
saw  that  all  was  very  good — which  pro- 
mised so  richly  to  bless  and  to  adorn  her; 
and  how  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  unfallen 
creation,  she  has  renouncf,d  all  this  goodli- 
ness,  and  is  fast  departing  away  from  them 
into  guilt,  and  wretchedness,  and  shame. 
Oh !  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  chapter, 
and  any  sweet  or  touching  nature  in  the 
principle  which  runs  throughout  all  its  pa- 
rables, let  us  cease  to  wonder,  though  they 
who  surround  the  throne  of  love  should  be 
looking  so  intently  toward  us— or  though 
in  the  way  by  which  they  have  singled  us 
out,  all  the  other  orbs  of  space  should,  for 
one  short  season,  on  the  scale  of  eternity 
appear  to  be  forgotten — or  though  for  every 
step  of  her  recovery,  and  for  every  indi- 
vidual who  is  rendered  buck  again  to  the 
fold  from  which  he  was  separated,  another 
and  another  message  of  triumph  f>hou*d  t« 
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made  to  circulate  among  the  hosts  of  para- 
dise— 01  though  lost  as  we  are,  and  sunk  in 
depravity  as  we  are,  all  the  sympathies  of 
heaven  should  now  be  awake  on  the  en- 
terprise of  him  who  has  travailed,  in  the 
greatness  of  his  strength,  to  seek  and  to 
save  us. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  how  fine  a 
harmony  there  is  between  the  law  of  sym- 
pathetic nature  in  heaven,  and  the  most 
touching  exhibitions  of  it  on  the  face  of  our 
world.  When  one  of  a  numerous  house- 
hold droops  under  the  power  of  disease,  is 
not  that  the  one  to  whom  all  the  tenderness 
is  turned,  and  who,  in  a  manner,  monopo- 
lizes the  inquiries  of  his  neighbourhood, 
and  the  care  of  his  family?  When  the 
sighing  of  the  midnight  storms  sends  a  dis- 
mal foreboding  into  the  mother's  heart,  to 
whom  of  all  her  ofispring,  I  would  ask,  are 
her  thoughts  and  her  anxieties  then  wan- 
dering ?  Is  it  not  to  her  sailor  boy  whom  her 
fancy  has  placed  amid  the  rude  and  angry 
surges  of  the  ocean?  Does  not  this,  the 
hour  of  his  apprehended  danger,  concen- 
trate upon  him  the  whole  force  of  her  wake- 
ful meditations  ?  And  does  not  he  engross, 
for  a  season,  her  every  sensibility,  and  her 
every  prayer  ?  We  sometimes  hear  of  ship- 
wrecked passengers  thrown  upon  a  barba- 
rous shore ;  and  seized  upon  by  its  prowling 
inhabitants ;  and  hurried  away  through  the 
tracks  of  a  dreary  and  unknown  wilder- 
ness ;  and  sold  into  captivity ;  and  loaded 
with  the  fetters  of  irrecoverable  bondage ; 
and  who,  stripped  of  every  other  Lberty  but 
the  liberty  of  thought,  feel  even  this  to  be 
another  ingredient  of  wretchedness,  for 
what  can  they  think  of  but  home;  and  as  all 
its  kind  and  tender  imagery  comes  upon 
their  remembrance,  how  can  they  think  of 
it  but  m  the  bitterness  of  despair  ?  Oh  tell 
me,  when  the  fame  of  all  this  disaster 
reaches  his  family,  who  is  the  member  of 
it  to  whom  is  directed  the  full  tide  of  its 
ffriefe  and  of  its  sympathies?  Who  is  it  that, 
for  weeks  and  for  months,  usurps  their 
every  feeling,  and  calls  out  their  largest  sa- 
crifices, and  sets  them  to  the  busiest  expe- 
dients for  getting  him  back  again  ?  Who  is 
it  that  makes  them  forgetful  of  themselves 
ud  of  all  around  them ;  and  tell  me  if  you 
an  assign  a  limit  to  the  pains,  and  the  ex- 
ertions, and  the  surrenders  which  afflicted 
parents  and  weeping  sisters  would  make  to 
seek  and  to  save  him. 

Now  conceive,  as  we  are  warranted  to  do 
by  the  parables  of  this  chapter,  the  princi- 
ple of  all  these  earthly  exhibitions  to  be  in 
full  operation  around  the  throne  of  God. 
Conceive  the  universe  to  be  one  secure  and 
rejoicing  family,  and  that  this  alienated 
world  is  the  only  strayed,  or  only  captive 
member  belonging  to  it ;  and  we  shall  cease 
to  wonder,  that  from  the  first  period  of  the] 
captivity  of  onr  species,  down  to  the  con- . 


summation  of  their  history  in  tinie,  therr 
should  be  such  a  movement  in  he  aven ;  or 
that  angels  should  so  often  have  eped  thei? 
commissioned  way  on  the  errand  of  our 
recovery ;  or  that  the  Son  of  God  should 
have  bowed  himself  down  to  the  burden  o 
our  ^  mysterious  atonement ;  or  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  should  now,  by  the  !)usy  va- 
riety of  his  all-powerful  influences,  he  carry- 
ing forward  that  dispensation  of  grace 
which  is  to  m&ke  us  meet  for  re-admittance 
into  the  mansions  of  the  celestial.  Only 
think  of  love  as  the  reigning  principle  therej 
of  love,  as  sending  forth  its  energies  and 
aspirations  to  the  quarter  where  its  object 
is  most  in  danger  of  being  for  ever  lost  to 
it ;  of  love,  as  called  forth  by  this  single 
circumstance  to  its  uttermost  exeriioii,  and 
the  most  exquisite  feeling  of  its  tenderness ; 
and  then  shall  we  come  to  a  distinct  and  a 
familiar  explanation  of  this  whole  mystery: 
Nor  shall  we  resist  by  our  incredulity  the 
gospel  message  any  longer,  though  it  tells 
us  that  throughout  Uie  whole  of  this  world's 
history,  long  in  our  eyes,  but  only  a  little 
month  in  the  high  periods  of  immortality, 
so  much  of  the  vigilance,  and  so  much  of  the 
earnestness  of  heaven,  should  have  been 
expended  on  the  recovery  of  its  guilty  po- 
pulation. 

There  is  another  touching  trait  of  nature, 
which  goes  finely  to  heighten  this  princi- 
ple, and  still  more  forcibly  to  demonstrate 
its  application  to  our  present  argument.  So 
long  as  the  dymg  child  of  David  was  alive, 
he  was  kept  on  the  stretch  of  anxiety  and 
of  suffering  with  regard  to  it.  When  it  ex- 
pired, he  arose  and  comforted  himself.  This 
narrative  of  King  David  is  in  harmony  with 
all  that  we  experience  of-  our  own  move- 
ments and  our  own  sensibilities.  It  is  the 
power  of  uncertainty  which  gives  them  so 
active  and  so  interesting  a  play  in  our  bo- 
soms; and  which  heightens  all  our  regards 
to  a  tenfold  pitch  of  feeling  and  exercise  * 
and  which  fixes  down  our  watchfulness 
upon  our  infant's  dying  bed ;  and  which 
keeps  us  so  painfully  juive  to  every  turn 
and  to  every  s)anptom  in  the  progress  of 
its  malady ;  and  which  draws  out  all  oui 
afifections  for  it  to  a  degree  of  intensity  that 
is  quite  unutterable;  and  which  urges  us  on 
to  ply  our  every  effort  and  onr  every  ex- 
pedient, till  hope  withdraw  its  lingering 
beam,  or  till  death  shut  the  eyes  of  our  be- 
loved in  the  slumber  of  its  long  and  its  ast 
repose. 

1  know  not  who  of  you  have  your  names 
written  in  the  book  of 'life — nor  can  I  tell 
if  this  be  known  to  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven.  Wliile  in  the  land  of  living  men, 
you  are  under  the  power  and  application 
of  a  remedy,  which  if  taken  as  the  gospel 
prescribes,  will  renovate  the  soul,  and  al- 
together prepare  it  for  the  bloom  and  the 
vigour  of  immortality.    Wonder  not  iher 
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that  with  this  principle  of  uncertainty  in 
such  full  operation,  ministers  should  feel 
for  you ;  or  angels  should  feel  for  you ;  or 
all  the  sensibilities  of  heaven  should  be 
awake  upon  the  symptoms  of  your  grace 
and  reformation ;  or  the  eyes  of  those  who 
stand  upon  the  high  eminences  of  the  celes- 
tial world,  should  be  so  earnestly  fixed  on 
the  every  footstep  and  new  evolution  of 
your  moral  history.  Such  a  consideration 
as  this  should  do  something*  more  than  si- 
lence the  infidel  objection.  It  should  give 
a  practical  effect  to  the  calls  of  repentance. 


Haw  will  it  go  to  aggravate  the  whole  guil< 
of  our  impenitency,  should  we  stand  oul 
against  the  power .  and  the  tendeniess  oi 
these  manifold  applications — the  voice  of  a 
beseeching  God  upon  us— the  word  of  sal  va- 
tion  at  our  very  door — the  free  offer  of 
strength  and  of  acceptance  sounded  in  ou? 
hearing — the  spirit  in  readiness  with  hia. 
agency  to  meet  our  every  desire  and  our 
every  inquiry — ^angels  beckoning  us  to  their 
company — and  the  very  first  movements  of 
our  awakened  conscience  drawing  upon  us 
all  their  regard,  and  all  their  earnestness ! 


DISCOURSE  VI. 

On  the  Contest  for  an  Ascendency  over  Man,  among  the  Higher  Orders  of 

Intelligence. 

And  having  spoiled  principalities  and  powen,  he  made  a  show  of  them  openly,  triamphing  over  them  it 


Though  these  astronomical  Discourses 
be  now  drawing  to  a  close,  it  is  not  because 
I  feel  that  much  more  might  not  be  said  on 
the  subject  of  them,  both  in  the  way  of  ar- 
gument and  of  illustration.  The  whole  of 
the  infidel  difUcuity  proceeds  upon  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  exclusive  bearing  of 
Christianity  is  upon  the  people  of  our  earth ; 
that  this  solitary  planet  is  in  no  way  impli- 
cated with  the  concerns  of  a  wider  dispen- 
sation; that  the  revelation  we  have  of  the 
dealings  of  God,  in  this  district  of  his  em- 
pire, does  not  suit  and  subordinate  itself  to 
a  system  of  moral  administration,  as  ex- 
tended as  in  the  whole  of  his  monarchy. 
Or,  in  other  words,  because  infidels  have  not 
access  to  the  whole  truth,  will  they  refuse 
a  part  of  it  however  well  attested  or  well 
accredited  it  may  be ;  because  a  mantle  of 
deep  obscurity  rests  on  the  government  of 
God,  when  taken  in  all  its  eternity  and  all 
its  entireness,  will  they  shut  their  eyes 
against  that  allowance  of  light  which  has 
been  made  to  pass  downwards  upon  our 
world  from  time  to  lime,  through  so  man/ 
partial  unfoldings;  and  till  they  are  made 
to  know  .the  share  which  other  planets  have 
in  these  communications  of  mercy,  will  they 
turn  them  away  from  the  actual  message 
which  has  come  to  their  own  door,  and 
will  neither  examine  its  credentials,  nor  be 
alarmed  by  its  warnings,  nor  be  won  by  the 
tendeniess  of  its  invitations. 

On  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  revealed,  there  will  be  found  such  a 
wilful  duplicity  and  darkening  of,  the  mind 
.'n  the  whole  of  this  proceeding,  as  shall 
bring  down  upon  it  the  burden  of  a  righ- 
leous  condomnation.  But,  even  now,  does 
it  lie  open  to  the  rebuke  of  philosophy, 


when  the  soundness  and  the  consistency  of 
her  principles  are  brought  faithfully  to  bcai 
upon  it.  Were  the  characters  of  modem 
science  rightly  understood,  it  would  be  seen, 
that  the  very  thing  which  gave  such  strength 
and  sureness  to  all  her  conclusions,  was 
that  humility  of  spirit  which  belonged  to 
her.  She  promulgates  all  that  is  positively 
known;  but  she  maintains  the  strictest 
silence  and  modesty  about  all  that  is  un- 
known. She  UianXfuUy  accepts  of  evidence 
wherever  it  can  be  found;  nor  does  she 
spurn  away  from  her  the  very  humblesi 
contribution  of  such  doctrine  as  can  be  wi^ 
nessed  by  human  observation,  or  can  be 
attested  by  human  veracity  But  with  all 
this  she  can  hold  out  most  sternly  against 
that  power  of  eloquence  and  fancy,  which 
oilen  throws  so  bewitching  a  charm  over 
the  plausibilities  of  ingenious  speculation. 
Truth  is  the  alone  idol  of  her  reverence 
and  did  she  at  aU  times  keep  by  her  atr 
tachments,  nor  throw  them  away  when 
theology  submitted  to  her  cognizance  itt> 
demonstrations  and  its  claims,  we  should 
not  despair  of  witnessing  as  great  a  revolu- 
tion in  those  prevailing  habitudes  of  thought 
which  obtain  throughout  our  literary  esta- 
blishments, on  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
as  that  which  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  philosophy  of  external  nature.  This  is 
the  first  field  on  'which  have  been  success- 
fully practised  the  experimental  lessons  of 
Bacon ;  and  they  who  are  conversant  with 
these  matters  know  how  great  and  how 
general  a  imiformity  of  doctrine  now  pre- 
vails in  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  and 
mechanics,  and  chemistry,  and  ahnost  bJL 
the  other  departments  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  matter.    But  this  uniformiU 
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Jitaodfl  sirikingly  contrasted  with  the  diver- 
sity of  our  moral  systems,  with  the  restless 
fluctuations  both  of  language  and  of  senti- 
ment which  are  taking  place  in  tiie  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  with  the  palpable  fact  that 
every  new  course  of  instruction  upon  this 
subject,  has  some  new  articles,  or  some 
new  explanations  to  peculiorisse  it:  and  all 
this  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  progress 
of  the  science,  not  to  a  growing,  but  to  an 
alternating  movement ;  net  to  its  perpetual 
additions^  but  to  its  perpetual  vibrationsi 

I  mean  not  to  assert-  the  futility  of  nioval 
science,  or  to  d«ay  her  importance^  or  to 
insist  on  the  utter  hopelessness  of  her  ad-- 
vancement.  The  Baconian,  method  wiU  not 
probably  push  forward  her  discoveries  with 
such  a  rapidity,  or  to  such  an  extent,  as 
many  of  her  sanguine  disciples  have  anti- 
cipated. But  if  the  spirit  and  the  maxims 
of  Uiis  philosophy  were  at  all  times  pro- 
ceeaed  upon,  it  would  certainly  check  that 
rashness  and  variety  of  excogitation,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  may  almost  be  said,  that 
every  new  course  presents  us  with  a  new 
system,  and  that  e^ery  new  teacher  has 
some  singularity  or  other  to  characterize 
hira.  She  may  be  able  to  make  out  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and 
irt  so  doing,  she  yields  a  most  important 
contribution  to  theiitock  of  human  acquire- 
ments. But  when  she  attempts  to  grope 
her  darkling  way  throngh  the  oouraids  pf 
the  Deity,  and  the  futurities  of  his  admin- 
istration; when,  without  one  passing  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  embassy  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  come  from  Him,  or  to  the 
facts  and  to  the  testimonies  by  which  it  has 
so  illustriously  been  vindicated,  she  launches 
forth  her  own  speculations  on  the  character 
of  God,  and  tlie  destiny  of  man ;  when, 
though  this  be  a  subject  on  which  neither 
the  recollections  of  history,  nor  the  ephe- 
meral experience  of  any  single  life,  can  Air- 
nish  one  observation  to  enlighten  her,  she 
will  nevertheless  utter  her  own  plausibili- 
ties, not  merely  with  a  contemptuous  ne- 
glect of  the  Bible,  but  in  direct  opposition 
to  it ;  then  it  is  high  time  to  remind  her  of 
the  diiference  between  the  reverie  of  him 
who  has  not  seen  God,' and  the  well-aeere- 
dited  declaration  of  Him  who  was  in  the 
beginning  with  God,  and  was  God ;  and  to 
tell  her  that  this  so  far  from  being  the  ar- 
gument of  an  ignoble  fanaticism,  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  very  argument  upon  which 
the  science  of  experiment  has  been  reared, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  at  length  deliver* 
'  ed  from  the  influence  of  theory,  and  purifled 
of  all  its  vain  and  visionary  splendours. 

in  my  last  Discourses,  I  have  attempted 
to  collect  from  the  records  of  God's  actual 
communication  to  the  world,  such  (races 
of  relationship  between  other  orders  of  be- 
ing and  the  great  family  of  mankind,  as 
^rve  to  prove  that  Christianity  is  not  so 


paltry  and  provincial  a  system  as  iniidelity 
presumes  it  to  be.  And  as  I  said  before 
I  have  not  exhausted  all  that  may  legiti- 
mately be  derived  upon  this  subject  frons 
the  informations  of  Scripture.  J  have  ad* 
verted,  it  is  true,  *o  the  icnowledge.of  our 
moral  history,  whfcH  obtains  throughout 
other  provinces  of  the  intelligent  creation. 
I  have  asserted  the  universal  impcrtance 
which  this  ifnay  confer  on  the  transactions 
evea  of  one  planet,  in  as  much  aS)  it  mav 
apread  an  honourable  display  of  the  Goa- 
head-  among  all  the  mansioq^  of  infinity.  I 
have  attempted  to  expatiate  on  the  argu- 
ment, that  an  event  little  in  itself,  mav  be 
so  pregnant  with  character,  as  to  furnish  all 
.the  worshippers  of  heaven  with  a  tlieme 
of  praise  for,  eternity.  I  have  stated  that 
jiotning  Is  of.  magnitude  in  their  eyes,  but 
that  which  serves  to  endear  to  them  the 
Father  of  their  spirits,  or  to  shed  a, lustre 
over  the  glory  of  his  incomprehensible  at- 
tributes— and  that  thus,  from  the  redemp- 
tion even  of  our  solitary  species,  there  may 
go  forth  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Deity, 
as  shall  bear  the  triumphs  of  his  name  to 
the  very  outskirts  of  the  universe. 

I  have  further  adverted  to  another  dis- 
tinct scriptural  intimation,  that  the  state  of 
fallen  man  was  not  only  matter  of  know- 
ledge to  other  orders  of  creation,  but  was 
also  matter  of  deep  regret  and  affectionate 
sympathy;  that,  agreeably  to  such  laws 
of  i^mpathy-  as  are  most  familiar  even 
to  human  observation,  the  very  wretched- 
ness of  our  condition  was  fitted  to  concen- 
trate upon  us  the  feelings, and  the  attentions, 
and  the  services)  of  the  celestial — to  single 
us  out  for  a  time  to  the  gaze  of  their  most 
earnest  and  unceasing  contemplation — to 
draw  forth  all  that  was  kind  and  all  that 
was  tender  within  them — and  just  in  pro- 
portion ifi  the  need  and  to  the  helplessness 
of  us  miserable  exiles  from  the  family  of 
God,  to  multiply  upon  us  the  regards,  and 
call  out  in  our  behalf  the  fond  and  eager 
exertions  of  those  who  had  never  wandered 
away  from  Him.    This  appears  from  the 
Bible  to  be  the  style  of  that  benevolence 
which  glows  and  which  circulates  around 
the  throne  of  heaven.   It  is  the  very  benevo- 
lence which  emanates  from  the  throne  itself, 
and  the  attentions  of  which  have  for  so 
many  thousand  years  signalized  the  inha- 
bitants of  our  world.   This  may  look  a  long 
period  for  so  paltry  a  world.   But  how  have 
infidels  come  to  their  conception  that  out 
world  is  so  paltry?    By  looking  abroad 
over  the  countless  systems  of  immensity 
But  why  then  have  they  missed  the  con 
ception,  that  the  time  of  those  peculiar  visi- 
tations, which  they  look  upon  as  so  dispro- 
portionate to  the  magnitude  of  this  earth 
is  just  as  evanescent  as  the  earth  itself 
insignificant  ?  Why  look  they  not  abroa 
on  the  countless  generations  of  etemit} 
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tnd  thus  oonup  back  to  the  conclusion,  that 
^er  all,  th^  redemption  of  our  species  is 
but  an  ephemeral  aoing  in  the  history  of 
ntelligenv  nature;  that  it  leaves  the  Author 
of  it  room  for  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
wise  and  equal  administration ;  and  not  to 
mention,  that  even  during  the  progress  of 
it,  it  withdraws  not  a  single  thou^t  or  a 
single  energy  of  his  lh>m  other  fields  of 
creation ;  that  there  remains  time  enough 
to  him  for  carrying  round  the  visitations  of 
as  striking  and  as  peculiar  a  tenderness,  over 
the  whole  extent  of  his  great  and  universal 
monarchy? 

It  might  serve  still  further  to  incorporate 
the  concerns  of  our  planet  with  the  general 
history  of  moral  and  intelligent  bemgs,  to 
state,  not  merely  the  knowledge  which 
they  take  of  us,  and  not  merely  the  com- 
passionate anxiety  which  they  feel  for  us ; 
but  to  state  the  importance  derived  to  our 
world  from  its  being  the  actual  theatre  of  a 
keen  and  ambitious  contest  among  the  up- 
per orders  of  creation.  You  know  that 
how,  for  the  possession  of  a  very  small  and 
insulated  territory,  the  mightiest  empires 
of  the  world  would  have  put  forth  all  their 
resources ;  and  on  some  field  of  mustering 
competition  have  monarchs  met,  and  em- 
barked for  victory,  all  the  pride  of  a  coun- 
try's talent,  and  all  the  flower  and  strength 
of  a  country's  population.  The  solitary 
island,  around  which  so  many  fleets  are  ho- 
vering, and  on  the  shores  of  which  so  many 
armed  men  are  descending,  as  to  an  arena 
of  hostility,  may  well  wonder  at  its  own 
tmlooked  for  estimation.  But  other  princi- 
ples are  animating  the  battle,  and  the  glory 
of  nations  is  at  stake ;  and  a  much  higher 
result  is  in  the  contemplation  of  each  party, 
than  the  gain  of  so  humble  an  acquirement 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  war ;  and  ho- 
nour, dearer  to  many  a  bosom  than  exist- 
ence, is  now  the  interest  on  which  so  much 
blood  and  so  much  treasure  is  expended; 
and  the  stirring  spirit  of  emulation  has  now 
got  hold  of  the  combatants ;  and  thus,  amid 
all  the  insignificancy,  wh«ch  attaches  to  the 
material  origin  of  the  co  ttest,  do  both  the 
eagerness  and  the  extent  of  it,  receive  from 
the  constitution  of  our  nature,  their  most 
full  and  ade(}uate  explanation. 

Now,  if  this  be  also  the  principle  of  high- 
er natures,  if,  on  the  one  hand  God  be  jea- 
lous of  hi^  honour,  and  on  the  other,  there 
be  proud  and  exalted  spirits,  who  scowl  de- 
fiance at  him  and  at  his  monarchy; — if,  on 
Mie  side  of  heaven,  there  be  an  angelic  host 
rallying  around  the  standard  of  loyally, 
who  flee  with  alacrity  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Almighty,  who  are  devoted  to  his  glory, 
^nd  feel  a  rejoicing  interest  in  the  evolution 
of  his  counsels ;  and  if,  on  the  side  of  hell, 
there  be  a  sullen  front  of  resistance,  a  hate 
and  malice  inextinguishable,  an  unequalled 
daring  of  revenge  to  baflle  the  wisdom  of 


the  Eternal,  and  to  arrest  the  hand,  and  lc 
defeat  the  purposes  of  Omniptence ;— then 
let  the  material  prize  of  victory^be  insig- 
nificant as  it  may,  it  is  the  victory  in  itseB^ 
which  upholds  the  impulse  of  this  keen 
and  stimulated  rivalry.  If,  by  the  sagacity 
of  one  infernal  mina,  a  single  planet  has 
been  seduced  from  its  allegiance,  and  been 
brought  under  the  ascendency  or  him,  who 
is  cdled  in  Scripture,  "the  god  of  this 
world,"  and  if  the  errand  on  which  our 
Redeemer  came,  was  to  destroy  the  works 
of  the  devil — then  let  this  planet  have  id  J 
the  littleness  which  astconomy  has  assigned 
to  it — call  it  what  it  is,  one  of  the  smallei 
islets  which  float  on  the  ocean  of  vacancy  ^ 
it  has  become  the  theatre  of  such  a  compe- 
tition, as  may  have  all  the  desires  and  all 
the  energies  of  a  divided  universe  embarked 
upon  it  It  involves  in  it  other  objects  than 
the  single  recovery  of  our  species.  It  decider 
higher  questions.  It  stands  linked  with  the 
supremacy  of  God,  and  will  at  length  demon- 
strate the  way  in  which  he  inflicts  chastise- 
ment and  overthrow  upon  all  his  enemies. 
I  know  not  if  our  rebellious  world  be  the 
only  strong-hold  which  Satan  is  possessed 
of,  or  if  it  be  but  the  single  post  of  an  ex- 
tended warfare,  that  is  now  going  on  be- 
tween the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness. 
But  be  it  the  one  or  the  other,  the  parties 
are  in  array,  and  the  spirit  of  the  contest  is 
in  fbll  energy,  and  the  honour  of  mighty 
combatants  is  at  stake ;  and  let  us  therefore 
cease  to  wonder  that  our  humble  residence 
has  been  made  the  theatre  of  so  busy  ar 
operation,  or  that  the  ambition  of  loflier  na 
tures  has  here  put  forth  all  its  desire  anu 
all  its  strennousness. 

This  unfolds  to  us  another  of  those  high 
and  extensive  bearings,  which  the  moral 
history  of  our  globe  may  have  on  the 
system  of  God's  universal  administration. 
Were  an  enemy  to  touch  the  shore  of  this 
high-minded  country,  and  to  occupy  so 
much  as  one  of  the  humblest  villages,  and 
there  to  seduce  the  natives  from  their  loy* 
alty,  and  to  sit  down  along  with  them  in 
entrenched  defiance  to  all  the  threats,  and 
to  all  the  preparations  of  an  insulted  em- 
pire— oh  I  how  would  the  cry  of  wounded 
pride  resound  throughout  all  the  ranks  and 
varieties  .of  our  mighty  population;  and 
^is  very  movement  of  indignancy  would 
reach  the  king  upon  his  throne;  and  circu- 
late among  those  who  stood  in  all  the  gran- 
deur of  chieftainship  around  him ;  and  be 
heard  to  thrill  in  the  eloquence  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  spread  so  resistless  an  appeal  to 
a  nation's  honour,  or  a  nation's  patriotism, 
that  the  trumpet  of  war  would  summon  to 
Its  call  all  the  spirit  and  all  the  willing  en- 
ergiqp  of  our  kingdom ;  and  rather  than  sit 
down  in  patient  endurance  under  the  burn- 
ing disgrace  of  such  a  violation,  would  the 
whole  of  its  str«tnffth  and  resources  be  em- 
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5arked  upon  the  contest ;  and  never,  never 
*A^ou1d  we  let  down  our  exertions  and  our 
sacrificesf  till  either  our  deluded  country- 
men were  reclaimed,  or  till  the  whole  of 
this  offence  were  by  one  righteous  act  of 
vengeance,  swept  away  altogether  from  the 
face  of  the  territory  it  deformed. 

The  Bible  is  always  most  full  and  most 
explanatory  on  those  points  of  revelation  in 
which  men  are  personally  interested.  But 
tt  does  at  times  offer  a  dim  transparency, 
through  which  may  be  caught  a  partial 
view  of  such  designs  and  of  such  enter- 
prises as  are  now  afloat  among  the  upper 
orders  of  intelligence.  It  tells  us  of  a 
mighty  struggle  thut.is  now  going  on  for  a 
moral  ascendency  over  the  hearts  of  this 
world's  population.  It  tells  us  that  our 
race  were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to 
God,  by  the  plotting  sagacity  of  one  who 
stands  pre-eminent  against  him,  among  the 
hosts  of  a  very  wide  and  extended  rebellion. 
It  tells  us  of  the  Captain  of  Salvation,  who 
undertook  to  spoil  him  of  this  triumph,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  magnificent 
train  of  prophecy  which  points  to  him,  does 
it  describe  the  work  he  had  to  do  as  a  con- 
flict, in  which  strength  was  to  be  put  forth, 
and  painful  suffering  to  be  endured,  and 
fury  to  be  poured  upon  enemies,  and  prin 
cipalilies  to  be  dethroned,  and  all  thcae 
toils,  and  dangers,  and  difliculties  to  be 
borne,  which  strewed  the  path  of  perse- 
verance that  was  to  carry  him  to  victory. 

But  it  is  a  contest  of  skill,  as  well  as  of 
strength  and  of  influence.  There  is  the 
earnest  competition  of  angelic  faculties  em- 
barked on  this  struggle  for  ascendency. 
And  while  in  the  Bible  there  is  recorded, 
(faintly  and  partially,  we  admit,)  the  deep 
and  insidious  policy  that  is  practised  on 
the  one  side ;  we  are  also  told,  that  on  the 

{)lan  of  our  world's  restoration,  there  are 
avished  all  the  riches  of  an  unsearchable 
wisdom  upon  the  other.  It  would  appear, 
that  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpojse, 
the  great  enemy  of  God  and  of  man  plied 
his  every  calculation  ;  and  brought  all  the 
devices  of  his  deep  and  settled  malignity  to 
bear  upon  our  species;  and  thought  that 
could  he  involve  us  in  sin,  everv  attribute 
of  the  Divinity  stood  staked  to  the  banish- 
ment of  our  race  from  beyond  the  limits  of 
ine  empire  of  righteousness;  and  thus  did 
he  practise  his  invasions  on  the  moral  ter- 
ritory of  the  nnfallen ;  and  glorying  in  his 
success,  did  he  fancy  and  feel  that  he  had 
achieved  a  permanent  separation  between 
^e  God  who  sitteth  in  heaven,  and  one  at 
letist  of  the  planetary  mansions  which  he 
had  reared. 

The  prrand  of  the  Saviour  was  to  restore 
this  sinful  world,  and  have  its  people  re- 
ail milted  within  the  circle  of  heaven's  pure 
and  righteous  family.    But  in  the  govern 
msnt  of  heaven,  as  well  a.«  in  the  govern- 


ment of  earth,  there  are  certain  pru  ciples 
which  cannot  he  compromised;  and  ccrtair 
maxims  of  administration  which  must 
never  be  departed  from ;  and  a  certain  cha- 
racter of  majesty  and  of  truth,  on  which 
the  taint  even  of  the  slightest  violation  can 
never  be  permitted ;  and  a  certain  authority 
which  must  be  upheld  by  the  immutability 
of  all  its  sanctions,  and  the  unerring  fulfil- 
ment of  all  its  wise  and  righteous  procla- 
mations. All  t'ni3  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
archangel,  and  a  gleam  of  malignant  joy 
shot  athv/art  him  as  he  conceived  his  pro- 
ject for  hemming  our  unfoilunate  species 
within  the  bound  of  an  irrecoverable  di- 
lemma ;  and  as  surciy  as  sin  and  holiness 
could  not  enter  into  fei.owship,  so  surely 
did  he  think,  that  if  man  were  seduced  to 
disobedience,  would  the  truth,  and  the  jus- 
tice, and  the  immutability  of  God,  lay  their 
insurmountable  barriers  on  the  path  of  hie 
future  acceptance. 

It  was  only  in  that  plan  of  recovery  of 
which  Jesus  Christ  was  the  author  and  the 
finisher,  that  the  great  adversary  of  our 
species  met  with  a  wisdom  which  over- 
matched him.  It  is  true,  that  he  reared,  in 
the  guilt  to  which  he  seduced  us,  a  mighty 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  loftv  undertaking. 
But  when  the  grand  expedient  was  an- 
nounced, and  the  blood  of  thai  atonement, 
by  which  sinners  are  brought  nigh,  was 
willingly  offered  to  be  shed  for  us.  and  the 
eternal  Son,  to  carry  this  mystery  into  ac- 
complishment, assumed  our  nature — then 
was  the  prince  of  that  mighty  rebellion,  in 
which  the  fate  and  the  history  of  our  world 
are  so  deeply  implfcated,  in  visible  alarm 
for  the  safety  of  all  his  acquisitions : — nor 
can  the  record  of  this  wondrous  history 
carry  forward  its  narrative,  without  fui- 
nishing  some  transient  glimpses  of  a  sub- 
lime and  a  superior  wanare,  in  which,  for 
the  prize  of  a  spiritual  dominion  over  our 
species,  we  may  dimly  perceive  the  con- 
test of  loftiest  talent,  and  all  the  designs 
of  heaven  in  behalf  of  man,  met  at  every 
point  of  their  evolution,  by  the  counter- 
workings  of  a  rival  strength  and  a  rival  sa- 
gacity. 

We  there  read  of  a  struggle  which  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation  had  to  sustain, 
when  the  lustre  of  the  Godhead  lay  obscu- 
red, and  the  strength  of  its  omnipotence 
was  mysteriously  weighed  down  under  the 
infirmities  of  our  nature—  how  Satan  singled 
him  out,  and  dared  him  to  the  combat  of 
the  wilderness— how  all  his  wiles  and  all 
his  influences  were  resisted — how  he  left 
our  Saviour  in  all  the  triumphs  of  unsub- 
dued loyalty — ^how  the  progress  of  this 
mighty  achievement  is  marked  by  the  every 
character  of  a  conflict — how  many  of  the 
Gospel  miracles  were  so  many  direct  in 
fringements  on  the  power  and  empire  of 
a  great  spiritual   rebellion — how  ip  one 
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precious  leason  of  gladness  anoong  the  few 
which  brightened  the  dark  career  of  oar 
Saviour's  humiliation,  he  rejoiced  in  spirit, 
and  gave  as  the  cause  of  it  to  his  disciples, 
that ''  he  saw -Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven" — ^how  the  momentary  advantages 
that  were  gotten  over  him,  are  ascribed 
to  the  agency  of  this  infernal  being,  who 
entered  the  heart  of  Judas,  and  tempted  the 
disciple  to  betray  his  Master  and  his  Friend. 
I  know  that  I  am  treading  on  the  confines 
of  mystery.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  battle 
that  he  fought.  I  cannot  compute  the  ter- 
ror or  the  strength  of  his  enemies.  I  can- 
not say,  for  I  have  not  been  told,  how  it 
was  that  they  stood  in  marshalled  and 
hideous  array  against  him: — nor  can  I 
measure  how  great  the  firm  daring  of  his 
Roul,  when  he  tasted  that  cup  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, which  he  prayed  might  pass  away 
from  him ;  when  with  the  feeling  that  he 
was  forsaken  by  his  God,  he  trod  the  wine- 
press alone;  when  he  entered  single-handed 
upon  that  dreary  period  of  agony,  and  in- 
sult, and  death,  in  which  from  the  garden 
to  the  cross,  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
s  world's  atonement.  I  cannot  speak  in 
my  own  language,  but  I  can  say  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  of  the  days  and  the  nights 
of  lliis  great  enterprise,  that  it  was  the  sea- 
son of  the  travail  of  his  soul ;  that  it  was 
the  hour  and  the  power  of  dgirkness ;  that 
the  work  of  redemption  was  a  work  accom- 
panied by  the  etfort.  and  the  violence,  and 
the  fury  of  a  combat ;  by  all  the  arduous- 
ness  of  a  battle  in  its  progress,  and  all  the 
glories  of  a  victory  in  its  termination ;  and 
after  he  called  out  that  it  was  finished,  after 
he  was  loosed  from  the  prison-house  of  the 
grave,  after  he  had  ascended  up  on  high, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  captivity  captive : 
and  to  have  spoiled  prui^ipalities  and  pow- 
ers; and  to  have  soen  his  pleasure  upon 
his  enemies ;  and  to  have  made  a  show  of 
them  openly. 

1  will  not  affect  a  wisdom  above  that 
which  is  written,  by  fancying  such  details 
of  this  warfare  as  the  Bible  has  not  laid  be- 
fore me.  But  surely  it  is  no  more  than 
being  wise  up  to  that  which  is  written,  to 
assert,  that  in  achieving  the  redemption  of 
our  world,  a  warfare  had  to  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  that  upon  this  subject  tliere  was  among 
the  higher  provinces  of  creation,  the  keen 
and  the  animated  conflict  of  opposing  in- 
terests ;  that  the  result  of  it  involved  some- 
thing grander  and  more  affecting,  than  even 
the  fate  of  this  world's  population ;  that  it 
decided  a  question  of  rivalship  between  the 
righteous  and  everlasting  Monarch  of  uni- 
versal being,  and  the  prince  of  a  great  and 
widely  extended  rebellion,  of  which  I  nei- 
ther know  how  vast  is  the  magnitude,  nor 
liow  important  and  diversified  are  the  bear- 
intffl;  and  thus  do  we  gather  from  this  con- 
si  Jciation.  another  distinct  argument,  help- 


ing us  to  explain,  why  on  the  salvatioa  ol 
our  solitary  species  so  much  atlciiticm  ap^ 
pears  to  have  been  concentred,  and  so  much 
energy  appears  to  have  been  expcndini. 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  records  of 
inspiration,  that  the  contest  is  not  yet  ended : 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
employed  in  making  for  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  a  way  into  the  human  heaxt, 
with  all  the  power  of  an  effectual  demon- 
stration ;  that  on  the  other  there  is  u  spirit 
now  abroad,  which  workcth  in  the  children 
of  disobedience ;  that  on  the  one  hand,  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  idling  men  out  of  darkness 
into  the  marvellous  light  of  the  Gospel , 
and  that  on  the  other  band,  he  who  is  styled 
the  god  of  this  world,  is  blinding  their 
hearts,  lest  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospei 
of  Christ  should  enter  into  tiiem  ;  that  they 
who  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  one, 
are  said  to  have  overcome,  because  greater 
is  he  that  is  in  them  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world;  and  that  they  who  are  under  the 
dominion  of  the  other,  are  said  to  be  the 
children  of  the  devil,  and  to  be  under  his 
snare,  and  to  be  taken  captive  by  him  at 
his  will.  How  these  respective  powers  do 
operate,  is  one  question.  The  fact  of  their 
operation,  is  another.  We  abstain  from  the 
former.  We  attach  ourselves  to  the  latter 
and  gather  from  it,  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness still  walketh  abroad  among  us ;  that 
he  is  still  working  his  insidious  policy,  if 
not  with  the  vigorous  inspiration  of  hope 
at  least  with  the  frantic  energies  of  despair  , 
that  while  the  overtures  of  reconciliation 
are  made  to  circulate  through  the  world, 
he  is  plying  all  his  devices  to  deafen  and 
to  extinguish  the  impression  of  them ;  or 
in  other  words,*while  a  process  of  invitation 
and  of  argument  has  emanated  from  hea- 
ven, for  reclaiming  men  to  their  loyalty— 
the  process  is  resisted  at  all  its  points,  by 
on*  who  is  putting  forth  his  every  expe- 
dieit,  and  wielding  a  mysterious  ascend- 
ency, to  seduce  and  to  enthral  them. 

To  an  infidel  ear,  all  this  carries  .the 
sound  of  something  wild  and  visionary 
along  with  it;  but  though  only  known 
through  the  medium  of  revelation,  after  it 
is  known,  who  can  fail  to  recognize  its  har- 
mony "w  ith  the  great  lineaments  of  human 
experieni*e  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  work- 
ings of  a  tivalry  within  him,  between  the 
power  of  conscience  and  the  power  of 
temptation?  Who  does  not  rcmembef 
those  seasons  of  retirement,  when  the  cai* 
culations  of  eternity  had  gotten  a  moment 
ary  command  over  the  heart;  and  tim& 
with  all  its  interests  and  all  its  vexationsl^ 
had  dwindled  into  insignificancy  before 
them  ?  And  who  does  not  remember,  ho^ 
upon  his  actual  engagement  with  the  ob* 
jects  of  time,  they  resumed  a  control,  a« 
great  and  as  omnipotent,  as  if  all  the  **m- 
portance  of  eternity  adhered  to  them— !.c\% 
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tfiey  emitiea  from  them  such  an  impreflsion 
upon  his  feelings,  as  to  fix  and  to  fascinate 
the  whole  man  into  a  subserviency  to  their 
influence — how  in  spite  of  every  lesson  of 
their  worthlessness,  brought  home  to  him  at 
every  turn  by  the  rapidity  of  the  seasons,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  hfe,  and  the  ever-moving 
progress  of  his  own  earthly  career,  and  the 
visible  ravages  of  death  among  his  acquaint- 
ances around  him,  and  tlie  desolations  of 
his  family,  and  the  constant  breaking  up 
of  his  system  of  friendships,  and  the  anect- 
ing  spectacle  of  all  that  lives  and  is  in  mo- 
tion, withering  and  hastening  to  the  grave ; 
— oh !  how  comes  it  that  in  the  face  of  all 
this  experience,  the  whole  elevation  of  pur- 
pose, conceived  in  the  hour  of  his  better 
understanding,  should  be  dissipated  and 
forgotten  ?  Wlicnce  the  might,  and  whence 
the  mystery  of  that  spell,  which  so  binds 
and  so  infatuates  us  to  the  world?  What 
prompts  us  so  to  embark  the  whole  strength 
of  our  eagerness  and  of  our  desires  in  pursuit 
of  interests  which  we  know  a  few  little 
years  will  bring  to  utter  annihilation  ?  Who 
18  it  that  imparts  to  them  all  the  charm  and 
all  the  colour  of  an  unfailing  durability  ? 
Who  is  it  that  throws  such  an  air  of  stability 
•over  tliese  earthly  tabernacles,  as  makes 
them  look  to  the  fascinated  eye  of  man  like 
icsling  places  for  eternity?  Who  is  it  that 
90  pictures  out  the  objects  of  sense,  and  so 
magnifies  the  range  of  their  future  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  dazzles  the  fond  and  deceived 
imagination,  that  in  looking  onward  through 
our  earthly  career,  it  appears  like  the  vista, 
or  tiie  perspc^ctive  of  mnumerable  ages? 
He  who  is  called  the  god  of  this  world.  He 
who  can  dress  the  idleness  of  its  waking 
dreams  in  the  garb  of  reality.  He  who  can 
pour  a  seducing  brilliancy  over  the  pano- 
rama of  its  fleetinsr  pleasures  and  its  vain 
anticipations.  He  who  can  turn  it  into  an 
instrument  of  deceitfulness ;  and  make  it 
wield  such  an  abec\le  ascendency  over  all 
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the  affection!!  that  man,  beirome  the  poor 
slave  of  lis  idolatries,  and  its  charms,  pu«s  the 
authority  of  conscience,  and  the  warnings  of 
the  Word  of  God^  and  the  offered  instigations 
of  the  Spirit  of  Goid,  and  all  the  lessons  of 
calculation,  and  the  wisdom  even  of  his  own 
sound  and  sober  experience,  away  from  him. 
But  this  wondrous  contest  will  come  to  a 
close.  Some  will  return  to  their  loyalty, 
and  others  will  keep  by  their  rebellion ;  and, 
in  the  day  of  the  winding  up  of  the  drama 
of  this  world's  history,  there  will  be  made 
manifest  to  the  myriads  of  the  various  or- 
ders of  creation,  both  the  mercy  and  vindi- 
cated majesty  of  the  Eternal,  bh !  on  that 
day  how  vain  will  this  presumption  of  the 
Infidel  astronomer  appear,  when  the  affairs 
of  men  come  to  be  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  innumerable  company;  and 
beings  of  loiliest  nature  are  seen  to  crowd 
around  the  judgment-seat ;  and  the  Savioui 
shall  appear  in  our  sky,  with  a  celestial 
retinue,  who  have  come  with  him  from  afar 
to  witness  alt  his  doings,  and  to  take  a  deep 
and  solemn* interest  in  all  his  dispensations^ 
and  the  destiny  of  our  species,  whom  the 
Infidel  would  thus  detach,  in  solitary  in- 
significance, from  the  uuiverse  altogether 
shall  be  found  to  merge  and  to  mingle  with 
higher  destinies — the  good  to  spend  then 
eternity  with  angels— the  bad  to  spend  their 
eternity  with  .angels — the  former  to  be  re- 
admitted into  the  universal  family  of  God's 
obedient  worshippers — the  latter  to  share 
in  the  everlasting  pain  and  ignominy  of  the 
defeated  hosts  of  the  rebellious— the  people 
of  this  planet  to  be  implicated,  throughout 
the  whole  train  of  their  never-ending  his- 
tory, with  the  higher  ranks,  and  the  more 
extended  tribes  of  intelligence ;  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  special  administration  we  now 
live  under,  shall  be, seen  to  harmonize  in  iti 
bearings,  and  to  accord  in  its  magnificence, 
with  all  that  extent  of  nature  and  of  her  ter* 
ritories,  which  modern  science  has  unfolded 


DISCOURSE  VII. 
On  the  slender  Influence  of  mere  Taste  and  SeimbUUy  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

"  And  lo,  thou  ati  atiio  them  h  a  rerj  loyelj  tong  of  one  who  hath  a  pleavaat  voiee,  and  can  play  wel 
oa  an  i;u.'ruii  ent;  for  they  hear  thy  worda,  but  tliey  do  them  noi**^Etdtid  xniii.  82. 


Yotf  er\sily  undoi^tand  how  a  taste  for 
muif'tc  if(  on!*  thing,  a.i1  a  real  submission  to 
the  iiifl;ience  of  reli,vt*n  is  another ; — how 
the  ear  inKV  he  regaltil  by  the  melody  of 
sound,  ana  tfte  h«»urt  nsay  utterly  reftise  the 
proper  impression  of  tne  w^nse  that  is  con- 
reyed  by  it;  iiow  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  world  may,  with  tlieir  every  affection 
devoted  U>  its  perishab!e  vanities,  inhale  all 
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the  delights  of  enthusiasm,  as  they  sit  in 
croHvded  assemblage  around  the  deep  hnd 
solemn  oratorio ; — aye,  and  whether  it  be 
the  humility  of  penitential  feeling,  or  the 
rapture  of  grateful  acknowledgment,  or  the 
sublime  of  a  contemplative  piety,  or  the  as- 
piration of  pure  and  of  holy  purposes,  which 
breathes  throughout  the  words  of  the  per- 
formance, and  gives  to  it  all  the  snirit  and 
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■U  the  expression  by  which  it  is  Benraded  ; 
It  is  a  very  possible  thing,  that  the  moral, 
and  the  rational,  and  the  active  man,  may 
have  given  no  entrance  into  his  bosom  for 
any  of  these  sentiments;  and  yet  so  over- 
powered may  he  be  by  the  charm  of  the 
vocal  conveyance  through  which  they  are 
addressed  to  him,  that  he  may  be  made  to 
feel  with  such  an  emotion,  and  to  weep 
with  such  a  tenderness,  and  to  kindle  witn 
such  a  transport,  and  to  glow  with  such  an 
elevation,  as  may  one  and  all  carry  upon 
them  the  semblance  of  sac  redness. 

But  might  not  this  semblance  deceive 
him?  Have  you  never  heard  any  tell,  and 
with  complacency  too,  how  powerfully  his 
devotion  was  awakened  by  an  act  of  at^ 
tendance  on  the  oratorio — how  his  heart, 
melted  and  subdued  by  the  influence  of 
harmony,  did  homage  to  all  the  religion  of 
which  ii  was  the  vehicle — how  he  was  so 
moved  and  overborne,  that  he  had  to  shed 
the  tears  of  contrition,  and  to  be  agitated  by 
the  terrors  of  judgment,  and  Xq  receive  an 
awe  upon  his  spirit  of  the  greatness  and  the 
majesty  of  Grod — and  that  wrought  up  to 
the  lofty  pitch  of  eternity,  he  could  look 
down  upon  the  world,  ana  by  the  glance 
of  one  commanding  survey,  pronounce 
upon  the  littleness  and  the  vanity  of  all  its 
concerns  ?  Oh !  it  is  very,  very  possible  that 
all  tliis  might  thrill  upon  the  ears  of  the 
man,  and  circulate  a  succession  of  solemn 
and  aflfecting  images  around  his  fancy — and 
yet  that  essential  principle  of  his  nature, 
upon  which  the  practical  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity turns,  might  have  met  with  no  reach- 
ing and  no  subduing  efficacy  whatever  to 
arouse  it.  If e  leaves  the  exhibition,  as  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins  as  he  came  to  it 
Conscience  has  not  awakened  upon  him. 
Repentance  has  not  turned  him.  Faith  has 
not  made  any  positive  lodgement  within 
him  of  her  great  and  her  constraining*  reali- 
ties. He  speeds  him  back  to  his  business 
and  to  his  family,  and  there  he  plays  oflT 
the  old  man  in  all  the  entireness  of  his 
oncrucified  temper,  and  of  his  obstinate 
woridliiiess,  and  of  all  those  earthly  and 
ansanctified  affections,  which  are  found  to 
cleave  to  him  with  as  great  tenacity  as  ever. 
He  i*  really  and  experimentallv  the  very 
same  man  as  before — and  all  those  sensi- 
bilities which  seemed  to  bear  upon  them 
•o  much  of  the  air  and  unction  of  heaven, 
are  found  to  go  into  dissipation,  and  be  for- 
gotten with  the  loveliness  of  the  sons. 

Amid  all  that  illusion  which  sudi  mo- 
mentary visitations  of  seriousness  and  of 
•eutimeut  throw  around  the  character  of 
man,  let  uh  never  lose  sight  of  the  test,  that 
^  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  ft  is 
not  coming  up  to  this  test,  that  you  hear 
and  are  delighted,  ft  is  that  you  hear  and 
do.  This  is  the  ground  upon  which  the 
reality  of  your  religion  is  discriminated 


now ;  and  en  the  day  of  reckoning,  this  is 
the  ground  upon  which  your  religion  wih 
be  judged  then ;  and  that  award  is  to  b€ 
passed  upon  you,  which  will  fix  and  per- 
petuate your  destiny  for  ever.  You  have 
taste  for  music.  This  no  more  implies  th€ 
hold  and  the  ascendency  of  religion  over 
you,  than  that  you  have  a  taste  for  beautiful 
scenery,  or  a  taste  for  painting,  or  even  a 
taste  for  the  sensualities  of  epicurism.  But 
music  may  be  made  to  express  the  glow 
and  the  movement  of  devotional  feeling; 
and  it  is  savins  nothing  to  say  that  the 
heart  of  hini  who  listens  with  a  raptured 
ear,  is  through  the  whole  time  of  the  per- 
formance, in  harmony  with  such  a  move- 
ment? \Vhy,  it  is  saying  nothing  to  the 
purpose.  Music  may  lift  the  inspiring 
note  of  patriotism ;  and  the  inspiration  may 
be  felt ;  and  it  may  thrill  over  the  recesses 
of  the  soul,  to  the  mustering  up  of  all  its 
energies ;  and  it  may  sustain  to  the  last  ca- 
dence of  the  song,  the  firm  nerve  and  pur- 
pose of  intrepidity;  and  all  this  may  be 
realized  upon  him,  who  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  upon  actual  collision  with  the  dangers 
of  it,  turns  out  to  be  a  coward.  And  music 
may  lull  the  feelings  into  unison  with  piety; 
and  stir  up  the  inner  man  to  lofty  determi- 
nations; and  so  engage  for  a  time  his  affec- 
tions, that,  as  if  weaned  from  the  dust,  they 
promise  an  immediate  entrance  on  some 
great  and  elevated  career,  which  may  carry 
him  through  his  pilgrimage  superior  to  a!l 
the  sordid  and  grovelling  enticements  thAt 
abound  in  it  But  he  turns  him  to  the  world, 
and  all  this  glow  abandons  him ;  and  the 
words  which  he  hath  heard,  he  doeth  them 
not;  and  in  the  hour  of  temptation  he  turns 
out  to  be  a  deserter  from  the  law  of  alle- 
giance; and  the  test  I  have  now  specified 
looks  hard  upon  him,  and  discrimmatea 
him  amid  all  the  parading  insignificance  oi 
his  fine  but  fugitive  emotions,  to  be  the 
subject  both  of  pr'^sent  guilt  and  of  future 
vengeance. 

TTie  faithful  application  of  this  test  would 
put  to  flight  a  host  of  other  delusions,  ft 
may  be  carried  round  among  all  those  phe- 
nomena of  human  character,  where  there  it 
the  exhibition  of  something  associated  with 
religion,  but  which  is  not  religion  itselt 
An  exquisite  relish  for  music  is  no  test  of 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  Neither  are 
many  other  of  the  exquisite  sensibilities  of 
our  nature.  When  a  kind  mother  clofles 
the  eyes  of  her  expiring  babe,  she  is  thrown 
into  a  flood  of  sensibility,  and  soothing  to 
her  heart  are  the  sympathy  and  the  prayen 
of  an  attending  minister.  VVI  en  a  gatheriof 
neighbourhood  assemble  to  the  funeral  of 
an  acquaintance,  one  pervading  sc^se  of 
regret  and  tenderness  sits  on  the  face  of  the 
company;  and  the  deep  silence,  broken  only 
by  the  solemn  utterance  of  the  man  of 
God,  carries  a  kind  of  pleasing  religiousnesi 
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along  with  it  The  aacredness  of  the  hal- 
\ovfA  day,  and  the  decencies  of  its  obser- 
vation, may  engage  the  affections  of  him 
who  loves  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father;  and  evory  recurring  Sabbath  may 
bring  to  his  bosom,  the  charm  of  its  regu- 
larity and  its  quietness.  Religion  has  its 
accomplishments ;  and  in  these,  there  may 
be  something  to  soothe,  and  to  fascinate, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  appropriate  in- 
fluences of  religion.  The  deep  and  tender 
impression  of  a  family  bereavement,  is  not 
religion.  The  love  of  established  decencies, 
is  not  religion.  The  charm  of  all  that  sen- 
timentalism  which  is  associated  with  many 
of  its  solemn  and  affecting  services,  is  not 
religion.  They  form  the  distinct  folds  of 
its  accustomed  drapery;  but  they  do  not, 
any  or  all  of  them  put  together,  make  up 
the  substance  of  the  thing  itself.  A  mother's 
tenderness  may  flow  most  gracefully  over 
the  tomb  of  her  departed  little  one;  and  she 
may  talk  the  while  of  that  heaven  whither 
its  spirit  has  ascended.  The  man  whom 
death  had  widowed  of  his  friend,  may 
abandon  himself  to  the  movements  of  that 
grief,  which  for  aXime  will  claim  an  ascen- 
dency over  him ;  and,  among  the  multitude 
of  his  other  reveries,  may  love  to  hear  of 
the  eternity,  where  sorrow  and  separation 
are  alike  unknown.  He  who  has  been 
trained,  from  his  infant  days,  to  remember 
the  Sabbath,  may  love  the  holiness  of  its 
aspect;  and  associate  himself  with  all  its 
observances;  and  take  a  delighted  share  in 
the  mechanism  of  its  forms.  But  let  not 
these  think,  because  the  tastes  and  the  sen- 
sibilities which  engross  them,  maybe  blend- 
ed with  religion,  that  they  indicate  either 
its  strength  or  its  existence  within  them.  I 
recur  to  the  test  I  press  its  imperious 
exactions  upon  yo^t.  I  call  for  fruit,  and  de- 
mand the  permanency  of  a  religious  influ- 
ence on  the  habits  and  the  history.  Oh ! 
how  many  who  take  a  flattering  unction  to 
their  souls,  when  they  think  of  their  amiable 
feelings,  and  their  becoming  observations, 
with  wnom  this  severe  touch-stone  would, 
like  the  head  of  Medusa,  put  to  flight  all 
their  complacency.  The  afflictive  dispen- 
sation is  forgotten-— and  he  on  whom  it  was 
laid,  is  practically  as  indifferent  to  God  and 
to  eternity  as  before.  The  Sabbath  services 
come  to  a  close ;  and  thev  are  followed  by 
the  same  routine  of  week-day  worldliness 
as  before.  In  neither  the  one  case  nor  the 
other,  do  we  see  more  of  the  radical  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  than  in  the  sublime 
and  melting  influence  of  sacred  music  upon 
the  soul;  and  all  this  tide  of  emotion  is 
found  to  die  away  from  the  bosom,  like  the 
pathos  or  like  the  loveliness  of  a  song. 

The  instances  may  be  multiplied  without 
number.  A  man  may  have  a  taste  for  elo- 
quence, and  eloauence  the  most  touching 
or  sublime  may  lift  her  pleading  voice  on 


the  side  of  religion.  A  man  may  love  to 
have  his  understanding  stimulated  by  the 
ingenuities,  or  the  resistless  urgencies  of  an 
argument;  and  argument  the  most  pro- 
found and  the  most  overbearing,  may  put 
forth  all  the  might  of  a  constraining  vehe- 
mence in  behalf  of  religion.  A  man  may 
feel  the  rejoicings  of  a  conscions  elevation, 
when  some  idetd  scene  of  magnificence  is 
laid  before  him ;  and  where  are  these  scenes 
so  readily  to  be  met  with,  as  when  led  to 
expatiate  in  thought  over  the  track  of  e.er- 
nity,  or  to  survey  the  wonders  of  creation, 
or  to  look  to  the  magnitude  of  these  great 
and  universal  hiterests  which  lie  within  the 
compass  of  religion?  A  man  may  have  his 
attention  riveted  and  regaled  by  that  power 
of.  imitative  description,  which  brings  nil 
the  recollections  of  his  own  expenenae  bo- 
fore  him ;  wliich  presents  him  with  a  faith fui 
analysis  of  his  own  heart ;  which  embodies 
in  language  such  intimacies  of  observation 
and  of  feeling,  as  have  often  passed  before 
his  eyes,  or  played 'within  his  bosom,  But 
had  never  been  so  truly  or  so  ably  pictured 
to  the  view  of  his  remembrance.  Now,  all 
this  may  be  done  in  the  work  of  pressing 
the  duties  of  religion ;  in  the  work  of  in- 
stancing the  application  of  religion ;  in  the 
work  of  pointing  those  allusions  to  life  and 
to  manners,  which  manifest  the  tnith  to  the 
conscience,  and  plant  such  a  conviction  of 
sin,  as  forms  the  very  basis  of  a  sinners 
religion.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  I  see 
other  principles  brought  into  action,  and 
which  may  be  in  a  state  of  most  lively  and 
vigorous  movement,  and  be  yet  in  a  state 
of  entire  separation  from  the  principle  of 
religion.  I  will  make  bold  to  say,  on  the 
strength  of  these  illustrations,  that  as  much 
delight  may  emanate  from  the  pulpit,  on  an 
arrested  audience  beneath  it,  as  ever  ema- 
nated from  the  boards  of  a  theatre — aye, 
and  with  as  total  a  disjunction  of  mind  too, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  from  the  es- 
sence or  the  habit  of  religion.  I  recur  to 
the  test  I  make  my  appeal  to  experience; 
and  I  put  it  to  you  all,  whether  your  finding 
upon  the  subject  dp  not  agree  with  my 
saying  about  it,  that  a  man  may  weep,  and 
admire,  and  have  many  of  his  faculties  pu 
upon  the  stretch  of  their  most  intense  grati- 
flcalion — his  judgment  established,  and'his 
fancy  enlivened,  and  his  feelings  overpow- 
ered, and  his  hearing  charmed,  as  by  the 
accents  of  heavenly  persuasion,  and  all 
within  him  feasted  by  the  rich  and  varied 
luxuries  of  an  intellectual  banquet! — Oh!  it 
is  cruel  to  frown  unmannerly  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  satisfaction.  But  1  must  not 
forget  that  truth  has  her  authority,  as  wel) 
as  her  sternness;  and  she  forces  me  to 
affirm,  that  afler  all  this  has  been  felt  and 
gone  through,  there  might  not  be  one  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  turning  point  of 
conversion,  that  has  experienced  a  single 
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movement — not  one  of  its  purposes  be  con- 
ceived— not  one  of  its  doings  be  accom- 
plished— not  one  step  of  that  repentance, 
which,  if  we  have  not,  we  perish,  so  much 
as  entered  upon — not  one  announcement  of 
that  faith,  by  which  we  are  saved,  admitted 
hito  a  real  and  actual  possession  by  the 
inner  man.  He  has  had  his  hour's  entet- 
tainment,  and  willingly  does  he  award  this 
homage  to  the  performer,  that  he  hath  a  plea- 
sant voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment— but,  in  another  hour,  it  fleets  away  • 
from  his  remembrance,  and  goes  all  to  no- 
thing, like  the  loveliness  of  a  song. 

Now,  in  bringing  these  Astronomical  Dte- 
jourses  to  a  clase,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ad- 
ven  to  this  exhibition  of  character  in  man. 
The  sublime  and  interesting  topic  which 
has  engaged  us,  however  feebly  it  may 
have  been  handled ;  however  inadequately 
It  may  have  been  put  in  all  its  worth,  and 
in  all  its  magnitude  before  you ;  however 
abort  the  representation  of  the  speaker  or 
the  conception  of  the  hearers  may  have  been 
of  that  richness,  and  that  greatness,  and 
that  loftiness,  whicfi  belong  to  it;  possesses 
in  itself  a  charm  to  fix  the  attention,  to  re- 
gale the  imagination,  and  to  subdue  the 
whole  man  into  a  delighted  reverence;  and, 
in  a  word,  to  beget  such  a  solemnity  of 
thought,  and  of  emotion,  as  may  occupy 
and  enlarge  the  soul  for  hours  together,  as 
may  waft  it  away  from  the  grossness  of  or- 
dinary life,  and  raise  it  to  a  kind  of  elevated 
calm  above  all  its  vulgarities  and  all  its 
vexations. 

Now,  tell  me  whether  the  whole  of  this 
effect  upon  the  feelings,  may  not  be  formed 
without  the  presence  of  religion.  Tell  me 
whether  there  might  not  be  such  a  consti- 
tution of  mind,  that  it  ma^  both  want  alto- 
ffether  that  principle  in  virtue  of  which  the 
aoctrines  of  Christianity  are  admitted  into 
the  belief,  and  the  duties  of  Christianity 
are  admitted  into  a  government  over  the 
practice — and  yet,  at  the  very  same  time, 
it  may  have  the  faculty  of  looking  abroad 
over  some  scene  of  magnificence,  and  of 
being  wrought  up  to  ecstacy  with  the  sense 
of  all  those  glories  among  which  it  is  expa- 
tiating. I  want  you  to  see  clearly  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  attributes  of  the 
human  character.  They  are,  in  truth,  as 
diffeitnt  the  one  from  the  other,  as  a  taste 
for  the  grand  and  the  graceful  of  scenery 
differs  from  the  appetite  of  hunger ;  and  the 
one  may  both  exist  and  have  a  most  intense 
operation  within  the  bosom  of  that  very  in- 
dividual, who  entirely  disowns,  and  is  en- 
tirely disgusted  with  the  other.  ^Vhat ! 
must  a  man  be  converted,  ere  from  the  most 
elevated  peak  of  some  Alpine  wilderness, 
he  becomes  capable  of  feeling  the  force  and 
the  majesty  of  those  great  lineaments  which 
vhe  hnnd  of  nature  has  thrown  around  him, 
n  the  varied  forms  of  precipice,  and  moun- 


tain, and  the  wave  of  mighty  forests^  and 
the  rush  of  sounding  waterfalls^  and  distant 
glimpses  of  human  territoty,  and  pinnacles 
of  everlasting  snow,  and  the  sweep  of  that 
circling  horizon,  which  folds  in  its  ample 
embrace  the  'whole  of  this  noble  sm- 
phitheatrfe  ?  1>11  me  whether^  withont  the 
aid  of  Christianity,  or  without  n  particle  of 
reverence  for  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  men  can  be  saved,  a  man 
may  not  kindle  at  such  a  perspective  as  this, 
into  all  the  raptures,  and  into  all  the  move- 
ments of  a  poetic  elevation ;  and  be  able  to 
render  into  the  language  of  poetry,  the' 
whole  of  that  sublime  and  beauteous  image- 
ry  which  adorns  it ;  aye,  and  as  if  he  were 
treading  on  the  confines  of  a  sanctuary 
which  he  has  not  ente>ed,  may  he  not  mix 
up  with  the  power  and  the  enchantment 
of  his  description,  such  allusions  to  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  scene :  or  to  the  still 
but  animating  spirit  of  the  solitude ;  or  to 
the  speaking  silence  of  some  mysterious 
character  whieh  reigns  throughout  the  land- 
scape; or,  in  fine,  to  that  eternal  Spirit, 
who  sits  behind  the  elements  he  has  form- 
ed, and  combines  them  into  all  the  varieties 
of  a  wide  and  a  \rondrous  creation ;  might 
not  all  this  be.  said  and  sung  with  an  em- 
phasis so  moving,  as  to  spread  the  colouring 
of  piety  over  the  pages  of  him  who  per- 
forms thus  well  upon  his  instrument;  and 
yet,  the  performer  himself  have  a  conscience 
unmoved  by  a  single  warning  of  God^s  ac- 
tual communication,  and  the  judgment  tin- 
con  vi  heed,  Bud  the  fears  una  wakened,  and 
the  life  unreformed  by  it  ? 

Now  what  is  true  of  a  scene  on  earth,  is 
also  true  of  that  wider  and  more  elevated 
scene  which  stretches  over  the  immensity 
around  it,  into  a  dark  and  a  distant  unknown. 
Who  does  not  feel  an  aggrandisement  of 
thought  and  of  faculty,  when  he  looks 
abroad  over  the  amplitudes  of.  creation — 
when  placed  on  a  telescopic  eminence,  his 
aided  eye  can  find  a  path^vay  to  innumera- 
ble worlds — when  that  wondrous  field,  ovei 
which  there  had  hung  for  many  ages  the 
mantle  of  so  deep  an  obscurity,  is  laid  open 
to  hhn,  and  instead  of  a  dreary  and  unpeo- 
pled solitude,  he  can  see  over  the  whole 
face  of  it  such  an  extended  garniture  of  rich 
and  goodly  habitations !  Even  the  Atheist, 
who  tells  vis  that  the  universe  Js  self-exis> 
tent  and  indestructible— even  he,  w'ho  in- 
stead of  seeing  the  traces  of  a  maBifoM  wis- 
dom in  its  manifold  varieties,  sees  nothing 
in  them  all  but  the  exquisite  structures  anc 
the  lofty  dimonsionS  of  materialism — eren 
he,"  who  would  despoil  creation  of  its  God, 
cannot  look  upon  its  golden  suns,  and  their 
accomi^anying  systems,  without  the  solemn 
impression  of  a  magnificence  that  fixes  and 
overpowers  him.  Now,  conceive  such  a 
belief  of  God  as  you  all  profefs,  to  dawn 
\\Don  his  undcrstandini*.    Let  him  become 
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as  one  of  youraelveB-Hiiid  so  be  put' into  the 
condition  of  rising  from  the  suUime  of 
matti^  v>  the  miMime  of  mind.  Let  him 
now  lt«ATi  to  subordinate  the  whole  of  this 
mechanism  to  the  design  and  authority  of  a 
gfrea^  presiding  intelligence ;  and  i«-assem- 
bling  all  the  members  of  the  universe,  how- 
ever distant,  into  one  family,  let  him  mingle* 
vnxh  His  former^onceptionsof  the  grandeur 
which  belonged  to  it,  the  conception  of  that 
eternal  Spirit  who  sits  enthroned  on  the 
immensity  'of  his  own  wonder^,  and  em- 
braces all  that  he  has  made,  within  the 
*  ample  scope  of  one  gfeat  administration. 
Then  will  the  ima^  and  the  impressions 
of  sublimity  come  m  upon  hnnfrom  a  new 
]Uarter.  Then  will  another  avenue  be 
jpened,  through  which  a  sense  of  grandeur 
may  find  its  way  into  his  soul,  and  have  a 
mightier  influence  than  ever  to  fill,  and  to 
elevate  and  to  expand  it.  Then  will  be  esta- 
Uished  a  new  and  a  noble  association,  by 
the  aid  of  which  all  that  he  formerly  look- 
ed upon  as  fair  becomes  more  lovely;  and 
all  that  he  formerly  looked  upon  as  great, 
becomes  more  magnificent.  But  will  you 
believe  me,  that  even  with  this  accession  to 
his  mind  of  ideas  gathered  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  Divinity ;  even  with  that 
pleasurable  glow  which  steals  over  his  ima- 
gination, when  he  now  thinks  him  of  the 
majesty  of  God ;  even  with  as  much  of 
what  you  would  call  piety,  as  I  fear  is 
enough  to  soothe  and  to  satisfy  many  of 
yourselves,  and  which  stirs  and  kindles 
within  you  when  you  hear  the  goings  forth 
of  the  Supreme  set  before  you  in  the  terms 
of  a  lofty  representation ;  even  with  all  this, 
I  say  there  niiiy  be  as  wide  a  distance  from 
Ihe  habit  and  the  character  of  godliness,  as 
if  God  was  still  atheistically  disowned  by 
him.  Take  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  the 
currency  of  his  affections;  and  you  may  see 
as  little  upon  them  of  the  stamp  of  loyalty 
10  God,  or  of  reverence  foh  any  one  of  his 
authenticated  proclamations,  as  you  may  see 
in  him  who  ofiers  his  poetic  incense  to  the 
genii,  or  weeps  enraptured  over  the  visions 
of  a  beauteous  mythology.  The  snblime  of 
Deity  has  wrought  up  his  soul  to  a  pitch 
of  conscious  and  pleasing  elevation — and 
yet  this  no  more  argues  the  will  of  Deity 
to  have  a  practical  authority  over  him, 
than  does  that  tone  of  elevation  which 
fs  caught  by  looking  at  the  sublime  of  a 
naked  materialism.  The  one  and  the  other 
have  their  little  hour  of  ascendency  over 
him ;  and  when  he  turns  him  to  the  rude 
and  ordinary  world,  both  vanish  alike  from 
his  sensiiNlities  as  does  the  loveliness  of  a 
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o  kindle  and  be  elevated  by  a  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  Gk)d,  is  one  thing. 
It  is  totally  another  thing  to  feel  a  move- 
ment of  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  under 
the  impression  of  his  rightful  authority  over 


all  the  creatures  whom  he  has  formed.  A 
man  may  have  an  imagination  all  alive  tc 
the  former ;  while  the  latter  never  prompt? 
him  to  one  act  of  obedience ;  never  leads  him 
to  compare  his  life  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Lawgiver ;  never  carries  him  from 
such  a  scrntmy  as  this,  to  the  conviction  of 
sin ;  never  whispers  such  an  accusation  to 
the  ear  of  his  conscience,  as  causes  him  ic 
mourn,  and  to  be  in  heaviness  for  the  guilt 
of  his  hourly  and  habitual  rebellion.;  never 
shuts  him  up  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
need  of  a  Saviour;  never  humbles  him  to 
ac(}uiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  that  reve- 
lation, which  comes  to  his  door  with  such 
a  host  of  evidence,  as  even  his  own  philo- 
sophy cannot  bid  away ;  never  extorts  a 
single  believing  prayer  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  or  points  a  single  look,  either  of  trust 
or  of  reverence,  to  his  atonement ;  never 
stirs  any  effective  movement  of  conversion : 
never  sends  an  aspiring  energy  into  his  bo^ 
som  afler  the  aids  of  that  Spirit,  who  alone 
can  waken  him  out  of  his  lethargies,  and 
by  the  anointing  which  remainelh,  can 
rivet  and  substantiate  in  his  practice,  those 
goodly  emotions  which  have  hitherto  plied 
him  with  the  deceitfufness  of  their  mo- 
mentary visits,  and  then  capriciously  aban- 
doned him. 

The  mere  majesty  of  God's  power  and 
greatness,  when  offered  to  your  notice,  lays 
hold  of  one  of  the  faculties  within  you.  The 
holiness  of  God,  with  his  righteous  claim 
of  legislation,  lays  hold  of  another  of  these 
faculties.  The  difference  between  them  is 
so  great,  that  the  one  may  be  engrossed  and 
interested  to  the  full,  while  the  other  re- 
mains untouched,  and  in  a  state  of  entire 
dormancy.  Now,  it  is  no  matter  what  it  be 
that  ministers  delight  to  the  former  of  these 
two  faculties :  If  the  latter  be  not  arrested 
and  put  on  its  proper  exercise,  you  are 
making  no  approximation  whatever  to  the 
right  habit  and  character  of  religion.  Tliere 
are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  we  may  con- 
trive to  regale  your  taste  for  that  which  is 
beauteous  and  majestic.  It  may  find  its 
gratification  in  the  loveliness  of  a  vale,  or 
in  the  freer  and  bolder  outlines  of  an  vpland 
situation,  or  in  the  terrors  of  a  storm,  or  in 
the  sublime  contemplations  of  astronomy, 
or  in  the  magnificent  idea  of  a  God  who 
sends  forth  the  wakefulness  of  his  om-t 
niscient  eye,  and  the  vigour  of  his  uphf  Iding 
hand,  throughout  all  the  realms  pf  nature 
and  of  providence.  The  mere  taste  of  the 
human  mind  may  get  its  ample  enjoyment 
in  each  and  in  all  of  these  objects,  or  in  a 
vivid  representation  of  them ;  nor  does  it 
make  any  material  difference,  whether  tliis 
representation  be  addressed  to  you  from 
the  stanzas  of  a  poem,  or  from  the  recita- 
tions of  a  theatre,  or  finally  from  the  di» 
courses  and  the  demonstrations  of  a  pulpit 
And  thus  it  is,  that  still  or  the  impulse  of 
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the  one  vrinciple  only,  people  may  come 
in  gathering  multitudes  to  the  house  of  God ; 
and  share  with  eagerness  in  all  the  glow 
and  bustle  of  a  crowded  attendance;  and 
have  their  every  eye  directed  to  the  sp^er ; 
and  feel  a  responding  movement  in  theif 
bosom  to  his  many  appeals  and  his  many 
arguments ;  and  carry  a  solemn  and  over- 
powering impression  of  all  the  services 
9;way  with  them ;  and  yet  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  seemly  exhibition,  not  one 
effectual  knock  may  have  been  given  at  the 
door  of  conscience.  The  other  principle 
may  be  as  profoundly  asleep,  as  if  hushed 
into  the  insensibility  of  death.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  deep  slumber,  it  would  appear, 
which  the  music  of  no  description,  even 
though  attuned  to  a  theme  so  lofty  as  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  the  Godhead,  can 
ever  charm  away.  Oh !  it  may  have  been  a 
piece  of  parading  insignificance  altogether — 
the  minister  playing  on  his  favourite  in- 
strument, and  the  people  dissipating  away 
heir  time  on  the  charm  and  idle  luxury  of 
a  theatrical  emotion. 

The  religion  of  taste,  is  one  thing.  The 
religion  of  conscience,  is  another.  I  recur 
to  the  test.  \^iat  is  the  plain  and  practical 
doing  which  ought  to  issue  from  the  whole 
of  our  argiimftnt  ?  If  one  lesson  come  more 
clearly  or  more  authoritatively  out  of  it 
than  another,  it  is  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bible.  If  fitted  to  impress  one  movement 
rather  than  another,  it  is  that  movement  of 
a  docility,  in  virtue  of  which,  man,  with  the 
feeling  that  he  has  all  to  learn,  places  him- 
self in  the  attitude  of  a  little  child,  before 
the  book  of  the  unsearchable  God,  who  has 
deigned  to  break  his  silence,  and  to  trans- 
mit, even  to  our  age  of  the  world,  a  faithful 
record  of  his  own  communication.  What 
progress  then  are  you  making  in  this  move- 
ment ?  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  like  new- 
bom  babes,  desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the 
word,  that  you  may  grow  thereby  ?  How 
are  you  coming  on  in  the  work  of  casting 
down  your  lofty  imaginations  ?  With  the 
modesty  of  true  science,  which  is  here  at 
one  with  the  humblest  and  most  penitenti- 
ary feeling  which  Christianity  can  awaken, 
are  yo\i  landing  an  eye  of  earnestness  on 
the  Bible,  and  appropriating  its  informs^ 
tions,  and  moulding  your  every  conviction 
to  its  doctrines  and  its  testimonies  ?  How 
lon^,  I  beseech  you,  has  this  been  your 
habitual  exercise  ?  By  this  time  do  you  feel 
the  darkiless  and  the  insufficiency  of  na- 
^re  ?  Have  you  found  your  way  to  the 
lecd.  of  an  atonement  ?  ff ave  you  learned 
the  might  and  the  efficacy  which  are  given 
to  the  principle  of  faith '/  Have  you  longed 
with  all  your  energies  to  realize  it  ?  Have 
you  broken  loose  from  the  obvious  misdo- 
mgs  of  your  former  history?  Are  you  con- 
vinced of  your  total  deficiency^  n'om  the 
ipiiitual  obedience  of  the  affections?  Have 


I  you  read  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  vo 
newed  in  the  whole  desire  and  character  €i 
your  mind,  you  are  led  to  run  with  alacrity 
in  the  way  of  the  commandments  7  Havt 
you  turned  to  its  practical  use,  the  impor 
tant  truth,  that  he  has  given  to  the  believ- 
ing prayers  of  all,  who  reedly  want  io  be 
refieved  from  the  power  both  of  secret  am* 
of  visible  iniquity?  I  demand  soniPthiiitf 
more  than  the  homage  yoo  have  rendereS 
to  the  pleasantness  of  the  voice  Uiat  has 
been  sounding  in  your  hearing.  What  I 
have  now  to  nrge  upon  you,  is  the  bidding 
of  the  voice,  to  read,  and  to  reform  and  to 
pray,  and,  in  a  wonl,  to  make  your  con- 
sistent step  from  the  elevations  of  philoflo> 
phy,  to  all  those  exercises,  whether  of  doing 
or  of  believing,  which  mark  the  conduct  oi 
the  earnest,  and  the  devoted,  and  the  sub- 
dued, and  the  aspiring  Christian. 

This  brings  under  our  view  a  most  deei>- 
ly  interesting  exhibition  of  human  nature, 
which    may  often  be  witnessed  -among 
the  cultivated  orders  of  society.    When  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  addresses  himself  to 
that  principle  of  justice  within  us,  in  virtue 
of  which  we  feel  the  authority  of  God  to  be 
a  prerogative  which  righteously  belongs  to 
him,  he  is  then  speaking  the  appropriate 
language  of  religioii,  and  is  advancing  its 
naked  and  appropriate  claim  over  the  obe- 
dience of  mankind.  He  is  then  urging  that 
pertinent  and  powerful  consideration,  upon 
which  alone  he  can  ever  hope  to  obtain 
the  ascendency  of  a  practical  influence  over 
the  purposes  and  the  conduct  of  human 
beings.    It  is  only  by  insisting  on  the  mora] 
claim  of  God  to  a  right  of  government  over 
his  creatures,  that  he  can  carry  their  loyal 
subordination  to  the  will  of  God.    Let  him 
keep  by  this  single  argument,  and  urge  it 
upon  the  conscience,  and  then,  without  any 
of  the  other  accompaniments  of  what  is 
called  christian  oratory,  he  may  bring  con- 
vincingly home  upon  his  hearers  S\  the 
varieties  of  christian  doctrine.    He  may 
establish  within  their  minds  the  dominior 
of  all  that  is  essential  in  the  faith  of  tht 
New  Testament.    He  may,  by  carrying  out 
this  principle  of  God's  authority  into  sdl  its 
applications,  convince  them  of  sin.  He  may 
lead  them  to  compare  the  loftiness  and 
spirituality  of  his  law,  .with  the  habitual 
obstinacy  of  their  own  worldly  affectiona 
He  may  awaken  them  to  the  need  of  a  Sa- 
viour.  He  may  urge  them  to  a  faithful  and 
submissive  penisal  of  God's  own  communi- 
cation. He  mvyr  thence  press  upon  them  Uie 
truth  and  the  immutability  of  their  Sove* 
reign.    He  may  work  in  their  hearts  an 
impression  of  this  emphatic  saying,  thai 
God  is  not  to  be  mocked — that  his  law  must 
be  upheld  in  all  the  significancy  of  its  pro* 
clamations — and  that  either  his  severities 
must  be  discharged  upon  the  guilty,  or  in 
.'ome  other  way  an  adequate  proviision  br 
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found  for  its  outraged  dignity,  and  its  vio- 
lated sanctions,  "nius  may  he  lead  them 
to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
meRt.  And  he  may  further  urge  upon  his 
hearers,  how,  such  is  the  enormity,  of  sin, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  found  an  ex- 
piation for  it ;  how  its  power  and  its  ex- 
istence must  be  eradicated  from  the  hearts 
of  all,  who  are  to  spend  their  eternity  in  the 
mansions  of  the  celestial ;  how,  for  this  pur- 
pose, an  expedient  is  made  known  to  us  in 
the  New  Testament ;  how  a  process  must 
oe  described  upon  earth,  to  which  there  is 
given  the  appropriate  name  of  sanctifica- 
tion ;  how,  at  the  very  commencement  of 
every  true  course  of  aiscipleship,  this  pro- 
cess is  entered  upon  with  a  purpose  in  the 
mind  of  forsaking  all ;  how  nothing  short 
of  a  single  devotedness  to  the  will  of  God, 
will  ever  carry  us  forward  through  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  this  holy  and  elevated  ca- 
reer; how,  to  help  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  the  Spirit  is  ever  in  readiness  to  be 
given  to  those  who  ask  it ;  and  that  thus 
the  life  of  every  Christian  becomes  a  life 
of  entire  dedication  to  Him  who  died  for 
us — a  life  of  prayer,  and  vigilance,  and  close 
dependance  on  the  grace  of  Grod ;  and,  as 
the  infallible  result  of  the  plain  but  jpoww- 
ful  and  peculiar  teaching  of  the  Bible,  a 
life  of  vigorous  unwearied  activity  in  the 
doing  of  all  the  commandments. 

Now,  this  I  would  call  the  essential  busi- 
ness of  Christianity.  This-  is  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  in  its  naked  and  unassociated 
simplicity.  In  the  work  of  urging  it,  no- 
thing more  might  have  been  done,  than  to 
present  certain  views,  which  may  come 
with  as  groat  clearness,  and  freshness,  and 
uike  as  full  possession  of  the  mind  of  a 
peasant  as  of  the  mind  of  a  philosopher. 
There  is  a  sense  of  God,  and  of  the  rightful 
allegiance  that  is  due  to  him.  There  are 
plain  and  practical  appeals  to  the  conscience. 
There  is  a  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
heart,  with  the  requirements  of  a  law  which 
proposes  to  take  the  heart  under  its  obe- 
dience. There  is  the  inward  discernment 
3  'ts  coldness  about  God;  of  its  unconcern 
alx  '  the  matters  of  duty  and  of  eternity ; 
of  iu  'evotion  to  the  forbidden  objects  of 
sense ; .  its  constant  tendency  to  nourish 
within  lus  own  receptacles,  the  very  ele- 
ment and  principle  of  rebellion,  and  in 
virtue  of  this,  to  send  forth  the  stream  of 
an  hourly  and  accumulating  disobedience 
over  those  doings  of  the  outer  man,  which 
make  up  his  visible  history  in  the  world. 
There  is  such  an  earnest  and  overpower- 
ing impression  of  all  this,  as  will  fix  a 
man  down  to  the  single  object  of  deliver- 
ance; as  will  make  him  awake  only  to 
those  realities  which  have  a  signineant 
and  substantial  bearing  on  the  case  that  en- 
grosses him ;  as  will  teach  him  to  nauseate 
all  the  impertinences  of  tasteful  and  am- 


bitiow  description;  as  will  attach  tiim  U 
the  truth  in  its  simplicity;  as  wlli  fasten 
his  every  regard  upon  Uie  Bible,  where^  if 
he  persevere  in  the  work  of  honest  inquirj 
he  will  soon  be  made  to  perceive  the  ac 
cordancy  between  its  statements,  and  aL 
those  movements  of  fear,  or  guilt,  or  deeply 
felt  necessity,  or  conscious  darkness,  stu- 
pidity, and  unconcern  about  the  matters 
of  salvation,  which  pass  within  his  owe 
bosom;  in  a  word, as  will  endear  him  tc 
that  plainness  of  speech,  by  which  his  own 
experience  is  set  evidently  before  him,  and 
that  plain  phraseology  of  scripture,  which 
is  best  fitted  to  bring  home  to  him  the  doc- 
trine of  redemption,  in  all  the  truth,  and  in 
all  the  preciousness  of  its  applications. 

Now,  the  whole  of  this  work  may  be 
going  on,  and  that  too  in  the  wisest  and 
most  effectual  manner,  without  so  much  as 
one  particle  of  incense  being  offered  toany 
of  the  subordinate  principles  of  the  human 
constitution.  There  may  be  no  fascinations 
of  style.  There  may  be  no.magnificence  of 
description.  There  may  be  no  poignancy 
of  acute  and  irresistible  argument  There 
may  be  a  rivetted  attention  on  the  part  of 
those  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  awaken- 
ed to  seriousness  about  the  plain  and  affect- 
ing realities  of  conversion.  Their  con- 
science may  be  stricken,  and  their  appetite 
be  excited  for  an  actual  settlement  of  mind 
on  those  points  about  which  they  feel  rest 
less  and  unconfirmed.  Such  as  these  are 
vastly  too  much  engrossed  with  the  exigen- 
cies of  their  condition,  to  be  repelled  by 
the  homeliness  of  unadorned  truth.  And 
thus  it  is^  that  while  the  loveliness  of  the 
song  has  done,  so  little  in  helping  on  the 
influences  of  tl^e  gosoel,  our  men  of  sim- 
plicity and  prayer  have  done  so  much  for 
it  With  a  deep  and  earnest  impression  of 
the  truth  themselves,  they  have  made  mani- 
fest that  truth  to  X]\§  consciences  of  others. 
Missionaries  have  gone  forth  with  no  other 
preparation  than  the  simple  Word  of  the 
Testimony — and  thousands  have  owned  its 
power,  by  being  both  ^he  hearers  of  the 
word  ana  the  doers  of  it  also.  They  have 
given  us  the  experiment  in  a  state  of  ui> 
mingled  simplicity ;  and  we  learn,  from  the 
success  of  their  noble  example,  ttiat  with- 
out any  one  human  expedient  to  charm 
the  ear,  the  heart  may^  by  the  naked  in- 
strumentality of  the  Word  of  God,  urged 
with  plainness  on  those  who  feel  its  deceit 
and  its  worthlessness,  be  charmed  to  an 
entire  acquiesenee  in  the  revealed  way 
of  Crod,  and  have  impressed  upon  it  the 
genuine  stamp  and  character  of  godliness. 

Could  the  sense  of  what  is  due  to  God. 
be  effectually  stirred  up  Within  the  human 
bosom,  it  would  lead  to  a  practical  carrying 
of  all  the  lessons  Christianity.  Now,  tc 
awaken  this  moral  sense,  there  are  certain 
simple  relations  bet  ween  the  creature  andihe 
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Creatiir,  which  must  be  clearly  apprehend- 
ed, and  manifested  with  power  unto  the 
eonscience.  We  believe,  that  however  much 
philosophers  may  talk  about  the  compara- 
tive ease  of  forming  those   conceptions 
which  are  simple,  they  will,  if  in  good  earn- 
est aft^r  a  right  footing  with  God,  soon  dis- 
cover in  their  own  minds,  all  thst  darkness 
and  incapacity  about  spiritual  things,  which 
are  so  broadly  announced  to  us  in  the  New 
Testament    And,  oh !  it  is  a  deeply  inter- 
esting spectacle,  to  behold  a  man,  who  can 
take  a  masterly  and  commanding  survey 
over  the  field  of  some  human  speculation, 
who  can  clear  his  discriminated  way  through 
all  the  turns  and  ingenuities  of  some  human 
argument,  who  by  tne  march  of  a  mighty  and 
resistless  demonstration,  can  scale  with  as- 
sured footstep  the  sublimities  of  science, 
and. from  his  finn  stand  on  the  eminence 
he  has  won,  can  descry  some  wondrous 
range  of  natural  or  intellectual  truth  spread 
out  in  subordination  before  him ; — and  yet 
this  very  man  may,  in  reference  to  the 
moral  and  authoritative  claims  of  the  God- 
head, be  in  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  blind- 
ness !  All  his  attempts,  either  at  the  spiritu- 
al discernment,  or  tne  practical  impression 
of  this  doctrine,  may  be  arrested  and  baffled 
oy  the  weight  of  some  great  inexplicable 
impotency.    A  man  of  homely  talents,  and 
still  homelier  education,  may  see  what  he 
cannot  see,  and  feel  what  he  cannot  feel ; 
and  wise  and  prudent  as  he  is,  there  may 
lie  tho  barrier  of  an  obstinate  and  impene- 
trable concealment,  between  his  accomplish- 
ed mind,  and  those  things  which  are  re- 
vealed unto  babes. 

But  while  his  mind  is  thus  utterly  devoid 
of  what  may  be  called  the  main  or  elemental 
principle  of  theology,  he  may  have  a  far 
quicker  apprehension,  and  have  his  taste 
and  his  feelings  much  more  powerfully  in- 
terested, than  the  simpfe  Christian  who  is 
beside  him,  by  what  may  be  called  the  cir- 
cumstantials of  theology.  He  can  throw  a 
wider  and  more  rapid  glance  over  the  mag- 
nitudes of  creatioil.  He  can  be  more  deli- 
cately alive  to  the  beauties  "and  the  sublimi- 
ties which  abound  in  it  He  can,  when  the 
idea  of  a  presiding  God  is  suggested  to  him, 
have  a  more  kindling  sense  of  his  natural 
majesty,  and  be  able,  both  in  imagination 
and  in  words,  to  surround  the  throne  of 
the  Divinity  by  the  blazonry  of  more  great, 
and  splendid,  and  elevating  images.  And 
yet^  witli  all  those  powers  of  conception 
whic^  he  does  possess,  he  may  not  ^possess 
ihat  on  which  practical  Christianity  hinges. 
The  moral  relation  l)etwecn  him  aiid  (5)d, 
may  neither  be  effectively  perceived,  nor 
faithfully  proceeded  on.  Conscience  .nay  be 
in  a  state  of  the  most  entire  dormancy, 
and  the  man  be  regaling  himself  with  the 
magnificence  of  G(k1,  while  he  neitlier  loves 
Oodi  nor  believes  God,  nor  obeys  God. 


And  here  I  cannot  but  remark,  how  mnck 
effect  and  simplicity  go  together  in  the  an- 
nals  of  Moravianism.  The  men  of  this  truly 
interesting  denomination,  address  them- 
selves -exclusively  to  that  principle  of  our 
nature  on  which  the  proper  influence  of 
Christianity  turns.  Or,  m  other  woidsi 
they  take  up  the  subject  of  the  gospel  mes- 
sage, that  message  devised  by  him  who  knew 
what  was  in  man,  and  who,  therefore,  knew 
how  to  make  the  right  and  the  suitable  ap- 
plication to  man.— T^ey  urge  the  plain  Word 
of  the  Testimony;  and  they  prayfor  a  bless- 
ing from  on  high ;  and  that  thick  impalpable 
veil,  by  which  the  god  of  this  world  blinds 
the  hearts  of  men  who  believe  not,  lest  the 
light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ  should 
enter  into  them — that  veil,  which  no 
power  of  philosophy  can  draw  aside,  gives 
way  to  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  a  clear  perception  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  and  all  the  freshness  and  per- 
manency of  its  moral  influences,  are  to 
be  met  with  among  men  who  have  just 
emerged  from  the  rudest  and  the  grossest 
barbarity. — Oh !  when  one  looks  at  the 
number  and  the  greatness  of  their  achieve- 
ments '^  when  he  thinks  pf  the  change  they 
have  made  on  materials  so  coarse  and  so 
unpromising;  when  he  eyes  the  villages 
they  have  formed ;  and  around  the  whole 
of  that  engaging  perspective  by  which  they 
have  chequered  and  relieved  the  grim  soli- 
tude of  the  desert,  he  witnesses  the  love, 
and  listens  to  the  piety  of  reclaiming 
savages; — who  would  not  long  to  be  in 

Possession  of  the  charm  by  which  they 
ave  wrought  this  wondrous  transforma- 
tion—who would  not  willingly  exchange 
for  it  all  the  parade  of  human  eloquence, 
and  all  the  confidence  of  human  argument 
—and  for  the  wisdom  of  winning  souls, 
who  is  there  that  would  not  rejoice  to  throw 
the  loveliness  of  the  song,  and  all  the  in- 
significancy of  its  passing  fascinations, 
away  from  him  ? 

And  yet  it  is  right  that  every  ca\il  against 
Christianity  should  be  met,  and  every  argu- 
ment for  it  be  exhibited,  and  all  the  grace* 
and  sublimities  of  its  doctrine  be  held 
out  to  their  merited  admiration.  And  if  it 
be  true,  as  it  certainly  is,  tliat  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  process,  a  man  may  be 
carried  rejoicingly  along  from  the  mere 
indulgence  of  his  taste,  and  the  mere  play 
and  exercise  of  his  understanding;  while 
conscience  is  untouched,  and  the  suprema- 
cy of  moral  claims  Upon  the  heart  and  the 
conduct  is  practically  disowned  by  him — 
it  is  further  right  that  this  should  be  adver- 
ted to;  and  that  such  a  melancholy  an- 
hingement  in  the  constitution  of  man  should 
be  fully  laid  open,  and  that  he  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  seductive  complacency 
which  he  is  so  apt  to  cherish,  merely  becaugf 
he  delights  in  the  loveliness  of  the  song 
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ind  that  he  should  be  wrged  with  the  im- 
perionsness  of  a  demand  Which  stiH  remains 
nnsatisfied,  to  turn  him  (h)m  the  corrupt 
indifference  Of  nature,  and  to  become  per- 
sonally a  religious  man ;  and  that  he  should 
be  assured  how  all  the  gratification  he  felt 
in  listening  to  the  word  which  respected 
the  kingdom  of  God,  will  be  of  no  andl, 
unless  that  kingdom  come  to  himself  in 
power — that  it  will  only  go  to  heighten  the 
perversity  of  his  character — that  it  wllinot 
extenuate  his  real  and  practical  ungodliness, 
but  will  serve  most  fearfully  to  aggra^te 
the  condemnation  of  it. 

With  a  religion  so  argumentable  asours, 
it  may  be  easy  to  gather  out  of  it  a  feaiit 
for  the  human  undarstandikig.  With  a  re- 
ligion so  magnificent  as  ours,  it  may  be 
easy  to  gather  out  of  it  a  feast  for  the  hu- 
man imagination.  But^with  a  reli^on  so 
humbling,  and  so  strict,  and  so  spiritual,  it 
is  not  easy  to  mortify  the  pride ;  or  to  quell 
the  strong  enmity  of  nature ;  or  to  arrest 
the  currency  of  the  affections ;  or  to  turn 
the  constitutional  habits  f  or  to  pour  a  new 
complexion  over  the  moral  history  ^  or  to 
stem  the  domineering  influence  of  things 
seen  and  things  sensible ;  or  to  invest  faith 
with  a  practi(Md  supremacy ;  or  to  give  its 
objects  such  a  vivacity  of  influence  as  shall 
overpower  the  near  and  the  hourly  im- 
pressions, that  are  ever  emanating  upon 
man  from  a  seducing  world.  It  is  here 
oat  man  feels  himself  treading  upon  the 
mit  of  his  helplessness.  It  is  here  thai  he 
sees  where  the  strength  of  nature  ends ;  and 
the  power  of  grace  must  either  be  put  forth, 
or  leave  him  to  grope  His  darklmg  way, 
without  one  inch  of  progress  towanls  the 
life  and  the  substance  of  Christianity.  It 
is  here  that  a  barrier  rises  on  the  contem- 
olation  of  the  inquirer — the  barrier  of  sepa- 
ation  between  the  cavnml  and  the  spiritual, 
and  on  which  he  may  idly  waste  the  every 
energy  which  belongs  to  him,  in  the  en- 
terprise of  surmounting  it.  It  is  here,  that 
after  having  walked  the  round  .of  nature's 
acquisitions,  and  lavished  upon  the  truth  of 
all  his  ingenuities,  and  surveyed  it  in  its 
every  palpable  character  of  grace  and  ma- 
jestv ;  he  will  still  feel  himself  on  a  level 
with  the  simplest  and  most  untutored  of  the 
species.  He  needs  the  power  of  a  living 
manifestation.  He  needs  the  anointing 
which  remaineth.  He  needs  that  which 
fixes  and  perpetuates  a  stable  revolution 
upon  the  character,  and  in  virtue  of  which 
he  may  be  advanced  from  the  state  of 
one  who  hears,  and  is  delighted,  to  the 
state  of  one  who  hears,  and  is  a  doer.  Oh ! 
how  strikingly  is  the  experience  even  of 
vigorous  and  accomplished  nature  at  one 
on  this  point  with  the  announcements  of 
revdution,  that  to  work  this  change,  there 
mu'at  be  the  putting  forth  of  a  peculiar 
i^eiicy :  and  that  it  is  an  agency,  which, 
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withheld  from  the  exercise  of  lo/tiest  talent 
is  often  brought  down  on  an  impressed  an* 
dience,  tiuroucfh  the  humblest* or  all  instru- 
mentality, with  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power. 

Think  it  not  enough,  that  you  carry  ir 
your  bo^m  an  expanded  sense  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  creation.  But  pray  for  a  sub- 
duing sense  of  the  authority  of  the  Creator. 
Thiak  it  not  enough,  that  with  the  justness 
of  a  phibsbphical  discernment,  you  have 
traced  that  boundary  which  hems  in  all  the 
possibilities  of  human  attainment,  and  have 
found  that  all  beyond  it  is  a  dark  and 
fhthomless  unknown.  But  let  this  modesty 
of  science  be  carried,  as  in  consistency  it 
ought,  to  the  question  of  revelation,  and 
let  all  the  antipathies  of  nature  be  schooled 
to  acquiescence  in  the  authentic  testimonies 
of  the  Bible.  Think  it  not  enough  that  you 
have  looked  with  sensibility  and  wonder  at 
the  representation  of  God  throned  in  im* 
mensity,  yet  combining  with  the  vastness 
of  his  entice  superintendence,  a  most  tho- 
rough inspection  into  all  the  minute  and 
countless  diversities  of  existence.  Think  of 
your  own  heart  as  one  of  these  diversities ; 
and  that  he  ponders  all  its  tendencies ;  and 
has  an  eye  upon  all  its  movements;  and 
marks  all  its  waywardness;  and,  God  of 
judgment  as  he  isj  records  its  every  secret, 
and  its  every  sin,  m  the  book  of  his  remem- 
brance. Think  it  not  enough,  that  you 
have  been  led  to  associate  a  grandeur  with 
the  salvation  of  the  New  Testament ;  when 
made  to  understand  that  it  draws  upon  it 
the  regards  of  an  arrested  universe.  How  is 
it  arresting  your  own  mind  ?  What  has  been 
the  earnestness  of  your  personal  regards 
towards  it?  And  tell  me,  if  all  its  faith, 
and  all  its  repentance,  and  all  its  holiness 
are  not  disowned  by  you?  Think  it  not 
enough,  that  you  have  felt  a  sentimental 
charm  when  angels  were  pictured  to  your 
fancy  as  beckoning  you  to  their  mansions, 
and  antiously  looking  to  the  every  symp- 
tom of  your  grace  and  reformation.  Oh  I 
be  constrained  by  the  power  of  all  this  ten- 
derness, and  yield  yourselves  up  in  a  prac- 
tical obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord  God 
merciful  and  gracious.  Think  it  not  enough 
that  you  have  shared  for  a  moment  in  the 
deep  and  busy  interest  of  that  arduous  con- 
flict which  is  now  going  on  for  a  moral 
ascendency  over  the  species.  Remember 
the  conflict  is  for  each  of  you  individually; 
and  let  this  alarm  you  into  a  watchfulnesi 
against  the  power  of  every  temptatibn, 
and  a  cleaving  dependence  upon  him 
through  whom  alone  you  will  be  more  thaB 
conquerors.  Above  all,  forget  not  thad 
while  you  only  hear  and  are  delighted,  you 
are  still  under  nature's  powerlossness,  and 
nature's  condemnation — ^and  that  the  founr 
dation  is  not  laid,  the  might}*  aud  essentia 
change  is  not  accomplished,  the  transitioF 
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firom  death  unto  life  k  not  undergone,  the 
Baving  £uth  is  not  fonned,  nor  the  paasage 
taken  from  darkness  to  the  manrdlous  light 
of  the  gospel,  till  you  are  both  hearers  of 
the  word  and  doers  also.    "  For  if  any  be  a 


hearer  of  the  word  and  not  a  doer,  he  if 
like  unto  a  man  beholding  his  natural  lace 
in  a  glass:  for  he  beholdeth  himself  and 
goeth  his  way,  and  straightway  forgettetb 
what  manner  of  man  he  was." 


APPENDIX. 


_  * 

The  writer  of  these  Discourses  has  drawn  up  the  following  compilation  of  pas 
sages  from  Scripture,  as  serving  to  illustrate  or  to  confirm  the  leading  arguments 
which  have  been  employed  in  each  separate  division  of  his  subject. 


DISCOURSE  L 

In  the  begimung  God  cmtod  the  heaven  and 
the  euih.    Gen.  L  1. 

ThuA  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  finiahfd, 
and  all  the  host  of  them.    Gen.  iL  1. 

Behold  the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavcna, 
f  the  Lord's  thy  God,  the  earth  also,  with  all  thai 
therein  is.     Deut.  x.  14. 

There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshuran, 
who  ridcth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,  and  in 
his  excellency  on  the  sky.     T)eut  xxxiiL  26. 

And  Hezekkh  prayed  oelbre  the  Liinl,  and 
said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  which  dwellest  be- 
tween the  cherubims,  thou  art  the  Grod,  even  thou 
alone,  cf  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  thou  hast 
made  heaven  and  earth.    2  Kings  xix.  15. 

Fbr  all  the  gods  of  the  people  are  idols;  but  the 
Lord  made  the  heavens.    1  Chronicles  xvi  26. 

Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone;  thou  hast 
made  hraven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
host,  the  earth  and  all  things  that  are  therein,  the 
seas  and  all  that  is  therein ;  and  thou  preservest 
them  all ;  and  the  host  of  heaven  worship  thee. 
Nehemiah  ix.  6. 

Which  alone  spreaileth  out  the  heavens,  and 
oreadcth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea;  which  ma- 
<eth  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the 
ehambera  of  the  south.    Job  ix.  8^  9. 

He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place, 
and  haiigcth  the  earth  upon  nothing.    Joo  xxvL  7. 

By  his  suirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens. 
Job  xx\'i  1j. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  han^-work.  Psalm  xix.  1. 

By  the  word  of  the  Lonl  were  the  heavens 
made ;  and  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of  his 
Bouth.    Psalm  xxxiii.  6. 

Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  Iieayens  are  the  work  of  thy  handa. 
Psalm  cii.  25. 

Who  coverest  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  gar- 
ment ;  who  stretchest  out  the  heavens  like  a  curtain. 
Psalm  oiv.  2. 

He  appointed  the  moon  for  seasons;  the  sun 
knoweth  hi?  going  down.    PhaJm  civ.  19. 

Yoa  are  Wessedof  the  Lord  which  made  heaven 
and  earth.  The  heaven,  even  the  heavens^  are  the 
Jjonl'Mf  but  the  eartU  hath  he  given  to  tbechiklren 
of  men.    Psahn  cxt.  15,  IG. 

f£.y  licJp  corned  &oci  (he  Lord,  which  made 
heaven  ana  eartL    Psalm  cxxL  2. 

Our  help  is  !n  ihi  name  of  the  Loid,  who  made 
li'avea  and  earth.    Psalm  cxxiv.  a 


The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth,  blew 
thee  out  of  Zion.    Psahn  cxxxiv.  3. 

Which  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all 
that  therein  is.    Psalm  cxlvi  6. 

The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth ; 
bv  understanding  hath  he  estal>Iished  the  heavensi. 
Prov.  iii.  19. 

Who  hatn  measured  the  waters  in  the  hoflow 
of  his  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  spaJi, 
and  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  mea 
sure,  ana  weighed  the  mountains  in  a  scale,  ami 
the  bills  in  a  balance,     laa.  xl  12. 

It  is  he  that  sittcth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  graiihoppers  - 
that  stretcheth  out  the  heaven  as  a  curtain,  and 
spreadeth  them  out  as  a  tent  to  dwell  in.  lea.  xL  22. 

Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the 
heavens,  and  stretched  them  out;  he  that  spread 
forth  the  earth,  and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it; 
he  that  giveth  breath  unto  the  people  upon  it,  and 
spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein.    Isa.  xliL  5. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  be 
that  f<Nrmed  thee  from  the  womb^  I  am  the  Loid 
that  maketh  all  thuigs;  that  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens  alone ;  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by 
myself.    Isa.  xliv.  24. 

1  have  made  the  earth,  and  created  man  upon  H; 
I,  even  my  handa,  have  stretched  out  the  heavens, 
and  all  their  host  hAve  I  commanded.    Isa.  xlv.  12. 

For  thus  saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  hea- 
vens, God  himself  that  formed  the  earth  and  made 
it,  he  hath  established  itj  he  created  it  not  in  vain, 
he  formed  it  to  be  inhabited.     Isa.  xlv.  18. 

Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,  and  my  right  hand  hath  spanned  the  hea- 
vens; when  I  cul  unto  them,  they  stand  up  to- 
gether.   Isa.  xlviiL  13. 

He  hath  maile  the  earth  by  his  nower,  he  hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  hatL 
strewed  out  the  heaveus  by  his  discretion.  Jer. 
X.  12. 

Ah  Lord  God!  behold,  thou  hast  made  the  hea- 
ven and  the  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretch* 
ed  out  arm,  and  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  thee. 
Jer.  xxxii.  17. 

He  hath  made  the  earth  by  his  nower,  he  hath 
established  the  world  by  his  wiiuom,  and  hatk 
stretched  -out  the  heaven  by  his  understanding. 
Jer.  li.  15. 

It  is  he  that  buildeth  his  stories  in  the  heaviBii, 
and  hath  founded  his  troop  in  the  eartn ;  He  ihat 
calleth  for  the  walera  of  the  sea,  and  poureth  thoB 
out  upon  the  €ust  of  the  earth,  The  Loid  k  hli 
name.    Amos  ix.  (\ 
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Wtuto  Are  men  of  like  poflstoiis  with  yon,  and 
«rach  into  you,  that  ye  snould  turn  from  theie 
vanities  unto  the  living  Grod,  which  made  heaven, 
ami  earth,  and  the  aea,  and  all  thinga  that  are 
therein.    Acta  liv.  15. 

Hath  in  theae  laat  daya  apoken  dii|o  ua  hy  his 
Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  thugs^ 
tjy  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.    Heb.  L  3. 

Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  kid  the 
foondation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  neavens  are  the 
work  of  thine  hands.    HeK  I  10. 

Through  faith,  we  understand  that  the  worlds 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.    Heb.  zi  3. 


DISCOURSE  II. 

Tbk  secret  things  belonff  unto  the  Lord  our 
God,  but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong 
unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever,  that  we  may 
do  all  the  words  of  this  law.    Deut  xzix.  29. 

I  would  seek  unto  God,  and  unto  God  would  I 
commit  mv  cause ;  Which  doeth  great  things  and 
unsearchable ;  marvellous  things  without  number. 
Job  V.  8, 9. 

Which  doeth  great  things  past  finding  out; 
yea,  and  wondere  without  number.    Job  ix.  10. 

Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out  Grodi  Canst 
thou  find  out  the  Ahnighty  unto  perfection?  Job 
li  7. 

Hast  thou  heard  the  secret  of  God?  and  doat 
hou  restrain  wisdom  to  thyself  7    Job  zv.  8. 

Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways ;  but  how  little  a 
portion  is  heanl  of  him?  but  the  thunder  of  his 
power  who  can  understand  ?    Job  zxvi  14. 

Behold,  God  i^  great,  and  we  know  him  not; 
neither  can  the  number  of  his  years  be  searched 
out    Job  xxxvL  26. 

God  thunderath  marvellously  with  hia  voice; 
great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  cannot  comprc' 
bend.    Job  zzzvii.  5. 

Touching  the  Almighty,  we  cannot  find  him 
out;  he  is  ezcellcnt  in  power,  and  in  judgment, 
and  in  plenty  of  Justice.    Job  zxxvii.  2^. 

Thy  way  is  m  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not  known. 
Psalm  Lxxvii.  J9. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  cnreatly  to  be  praised; 
and  his  greatness  b  unsearchable.    Psahu  cxlv.  3. 

For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither 
are  your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as 
the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,. so  are  my 
ways  higher  than  your  ways^  and  my  thoughto 
than  your  thoughts.    Isa.  Iv.  ^  9. 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted, 
aad  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter 
nto  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Matt,  zviii.  3. 

Verily  I  aay  unto  vou,  whoeoever  shall  not  re- 
jeive  the  kingdom  of  GKxl,  as  a  little  child,  shall  in 
00  wise  ecter  therein.    Luke  zviiL  17. 

O  the  lip^h  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and 
knowlcdar  of  Godt  how  unsearchable  are  hia 
judgmtsiiu»,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!  For 
who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  Or  who 
hath  been  his  counsellor?    Rom.  zi.  33.  24. 

Let  no  man  deceive  himsell  If  any  man 
among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let 
him  beoflttf  a  fooL  that  he  may  bo  wise.  1  Cor. 
liLia 

For  if  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something 
when  he  is  nothing,  he  deceiveth  himself.    GS. 

via 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  philoso- 
phy and  vain  deceit  after  the  tradition  o(  men,  af- 


ter the  rudiments  ol  the  world,  and  not  after 
Col.  il  8. 

O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  ia  committed  tc 
thy  tnist,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  bablilings.  and 
oppositions  of  soenoe  fiUsely  so  called.  1  Tim. 
▼1.  20. 


DISCOURSE  in. 

Bqt  will  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth?  Be- 
hold the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  can- 
not contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I 
have  builded?  Yet  have  thou  respect  unto  the 
prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  his  supplication,  O 
Loid  my  God,  to  hearken  unto  the  cry  and  to  the 
preyer  which  thy  servant  praveth  beiore  thee  to- 
day. That  thine  eyes  may  be  open  towards  this 
house  night  and  day,  even  towards  the  place  of 
which  thou  liast  said.  My  name  shall  be  there; 
thai  thou  mayest  hesjrken  unto  the  prayer  which 
thy  servant  shiall  make  towards  this  phice.  1  Kings 
vin.  27,  28,  29. 

For  he  looketh  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
seeth  under  the  whole  heaven.    Job  zzviiL  24. 

For  his  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he 
seeth  all  his  eoings.    Job  zzxiv.  21. 

Though  the  Lord  be  high,  y^et  hath  he  respect 
unto  the  lowly.    Psalm  cxxxvui  6. 

O  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and  known  me. 
Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up- 
rising :  thou  underetandest  my  thoughts  afar  otC 
Thou  oompasseth  my  path  and  my  lying  dowr., 
and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways,  h  or  there 
is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord !  thou 
knowest  it  altogether.  I'hou  hast  beset  me  behind 
and  before,  and  laid  thine  hand  upon  nie.  Sucn 
knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  it  is  high  i 
cannot  attain  unto  it.  Whither  shall  1  go  iA>m 
thy  Spirit,  or  whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  pre- 
sence?   Psahn  czzxiz.  1 — 7. 

Hbw  precious  also  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O 
God !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !  If  1  shoulo 
count  them  they  are  more  in  number  than  the 
sand:  when  I  awa4Le  1  am  still  with  thee.  Psaluv 
ezzziz.  17,  18. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lonl  are  in  every  place,  be- 
holding the  evil  and  the  good.    Prov.  xv.  3. 

Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  ) 
ahaU  not'  see  him?  saith  the  Lord:  do  not  1  fill 
heaven  and  earth?  saith  the  LonL    Jer.  zziii.  24. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air;  for  they  sow  not, 
neither  do  they  reap^  nor  gather  into  bams;  yet 
your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they?  And  why  take  ye  thought 
for  raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field  how 
they  grow  ?  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ; 
And  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in 
all  his  ^lory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
Wherefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  ^ss  of  the  field, 
which  tt>-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 
oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
Uttleoffidth?    Matt  vi.  26^  28,  29,  30. 

Neither  b  there  any  creature  that  is  not  mani- 
fest in  his  sight;  but  all  things  are  naked  and 
opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  hav« 
to  do.    Heb.  iv.  13. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 

And  he  dreamed,  and  behokl  a  ladder  set  up  or. 
the  eaitb,  and  the  to|.  of  it  reached  to  heavev  •  and 
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behold  Uie  aii|{eb  of  God  Mwnrfing  and  dtacend- 
ins  on  it    Gr«n.  xxviii.  12. 

For  ft  thoonnd  ymn  in  thy  aigbt,  are  but  as 
fMteiday  when  it  »  peat)  and  aa  a  watch  in  the 
nitfht    Paalm  xc.  4» 

lift  up  your  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and  look  upon 
the  eaith  beneath:  for  the  heavens  shall  vanish  away 
like  smoke,  and  the  eaith  ahall  wax  old  like  a  gar- 
ment, and  they  that  dwell  therein  ahall  die  in  like 
manner ;  but  my  datvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  my 
rigbteousness  sliall  not  be  abolished.    Isa.  ti.  6. 

For  the  son  of  man  shall  oome  in  the  glorv  of 
his  Father  with  his  angels;  and  then  he  shall  fe- 
wud  every  man  aocor ling  to  his  works.    Matt. 

When  the-  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  elsvy, 
and  all  the  holy  anjiels  with  him,  then  shall  ne  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  his  glory.    Matt*  xxv*  31. 

Alao^  I  lay  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  confess 
me  before  men,  him  shall  tho  Son  of  Man  also 
confess  before  the  angels  of  Qod.  But  he  that  de- 
nieth  me  before  men,  shall  be  denied  before  the 
anffels  of  God.    LfUke  xii.  8,  9. 

And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  un- 
to you,  hereafter  ye  ahall  see  heaven  open,  and  the 
angels  of  Grod  ascending  and  deaoendmg  upon  the 
Son  of  Man.    John  I  51. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  and  to 
angels,  and  to  men.    1  Cor.  v.  9. 

Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him, 
and  given  him  a  name  which  is  abov«  every  name. 
That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow, 
of  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth ;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fers that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  Qod 
the  Father.    Phil  a  9,  10,  11. 

When  the  Lord  Jesua  shall  be  revealed  from 
heaven  with  his  mighty  angela.    2  Thess.  i.  7. 

And  without  controversy  S^^^  i*  ^  mystery 
of  godlinoas;  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,  justi- 
fied in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto  the 
Gcntilea,  behcvod  on  in  the  worlu,  received  up  into 
glory.    1  TixfL  iii.  16. 

I  charge  thoe  before  God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  eloct  angds,  that  thou  observe 
these  things.   *1  Tim.  v.  21. 

And  aaain,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  fint-begot- 
ten  into  the  world,  he  saith,  And  let  all  the  angels 
of  God  worship  him.    Heb.  i  6. 

But  ye  are  come  unto  Mount  Zion,  and  unto 
the  city  of  the  living  Grod,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  To  the 
general  assembly  and  church  of  the  fint  bom, 
which  are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  to  JesuS|  the  mediator  of  the 
new  covenant    Hebrews  xiL  22^  ^,  24. 

But,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of  this  one  thing, 
that  one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is 
not  slack  concerning  his  promise^  as  some  men 
count  slackness ;  but  is  lonff^sniTenng  to  us-ward, 
not  wUUng  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance.  But  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night;  in  the 
which  thi)  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great 
noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent 
heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  that  are  there- 
in, shall  bf:  burnt  up.    2  Peter  iii  8,  9,  10. 

And  the  aiiirol  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea 
aid  upon  the  earth,  lifled  up  his  hand  to  heaven, 
An  J  aware  bv  him  that  Iivt«th  for  ever  and  ever, 
who  created  heaven  and  the  things  that  therein 
are,  and  the  earth  and  the  things  that  there- 
in are,  anri  the  sea  and  the  things  which  are 


in,  that  there  ahoold  be  dme  no  longer.  Ret 
x.!^6. 

And  the  tbiid  angel  foUowed  them,  saying 
with  ft  lood  w»o&  if  any  man  worship  the  besil 
and  his  image,  ana  receive  his  maik  in  his  forehead 
or  in  hifl  hand.  The  same  shall  drink  of  the  win« 
of  the  wnlfa  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  withoot 
mixtufe  Into  the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he 
shall  be  tormented  with  fire-  and  brimstone  in  the 
Tneeenae  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presenoB 
<the  Lamb.    Rev.  xiv.  9,  W, 

And  I  saw  a  gnat  white  throne,  and  him  that 
AAt  on  .  it,  fipom  whose  fooe  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fl<xl  away,  and  there  was  found  no  plaor 
for  them.    Rev.  xx.  IL 


DISCOURSE  V. 

'  Ako  Nathan  departed  unto  his  house;  and  the 
Lord  struck  the  child  that  Uriah's  wife  bare  untc 
David,  and  it  was  very  sick.  Da\id,  therefore,  be- 
sought God  for  the  child:  and  David  &sted  and 
went  in  and  lay  all  night  upon  the  earth.  And 
the  elders  of  his  house  arose,  and  went  to  him,  to 
raise  him  up  from  the  earth ;  but  he  would  not, 
neither  did  he  eat  bread  with  them.  And  it  c^me 
to  pass  on  the  seventh  day,  that  the  child  rhed. 
And  the  servants  d  David  feared  to  tell  him  that 
the  child  was  dead ;  for  they  said,  Behold,  while 
the  child  was  yet  ahve,  we  spake  unto  hiai,  snd 
he  would  not  hearken  unto  our  voice,  how  vrill  he 
then  vex  himself,  if  we  tdl  him  that  the  chiirl  is 
dead?  But  when  David  saw  that  hid  serrnnte 
whispered,  David  perceived  that  the  child  ^-as 
dead;  therefore  Da^id  said  unto  his  senri-jt?,  li 
the  child  dead?  And  they  said  he  is  dead.  Then 
David  arose  from  the  earth  and  wash?l,  and 
anointed  himself  and  changed  his  api^'el,  aud 
came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,*  and  w.^rihip^.-d 
then  he  came  to  his  own  house ;  and,  vlltn  h*:  re- 
quired, they  set  bread  before  him,  ant^  h£  di'^  eat. 
Then  said  his  servants  unto  him,  Wbat  thi.jg  it 
that  thou  hast  donel  Thou  didst  fast  ai.d  wcs.p  for 
the  child  while  it  was  alive:  but  when  the  child 
was  dead,  thou  didst  rise  and  eat  brraJ.  And  be 
said,  while  the  child  was  vet  alive,  I  fiaisted  and 
wept ;  for  I  said  who  can  tell  whether  God  will  be 
gnu^ous  to  me,  that  the  child  may  live  1  But  iiow 
he  is  dead,  wherefore  should  I  feat  7  Can  I  bring 
him  back  again  7  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  be  shaJl 
not  return  to  me.    2  Sam.  xii.  15 — 2i, 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  encam^eth  round  about 
them  that  fear  him,  and  deliveretn  them.  Psabn 
xxxiv.  7. 

For  he  shall  give  his  angels  char^  over  thee^  tc 
keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways.    Psalm  xcL  2. 

And  he  shall  send'  his  angds  with  a  great 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  and  they  sh^  gather  together 
his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other.    Matt,  x^'iv.  31. 

Likewise  I  say  untoeyoo.  There  is  joy  in  the 
presence  of  the  angels  of  Gro*!  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.    Luke  xv.  10. 

Are  they  not  all  minist4ving  spiiita,  sent  forth 
to  minister  fi>r  them  who  s'tttirTC  heirs  of  salvatkm. 
Heb.  L  14. 
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Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the 

wilderness,  to  be  tempted  of  tlie  devil.   Matt  iv.  1. 

The  enemy  that  suwed  them  is  the  devil;  ib* 
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Aarvefi  is  tbeendof  the  w«i]d|  ind  ths  raapen 
ire  the  angels.  The  Son  of  Men  shall  sendioith 
HIS  aneelsj  anfl  they  shall  gather  crat  ol  hb  kiQ^ 
dom  all  things  that  o^nd^Biid  th<an  whidi  do  iiu^ 
q[uity.    Matt  xiiL  39,  41. 

Then  sliall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the  left 
hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cvraed,  iAto-eveilasting 
fire  prepu^  for  the  devil  and  1)h  aitgelik  Matt. 
xzv.  41. 

And  in  the  synagogue  thero  was  a  iiiaii  wUch 
had  a  spirit  oi  an  unclean  devil,  and  cried  out  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  Let  ua  alone;  what  have  we 
to  do  with  tbee,  thou  Jesus  of  Naaanth ;  stt  thou 
come  to  destroy  us?  I  know  thee  who  thou  aiti 
^he  Holy  One  of  God.  Luke  iv.  33,  31. 
,  Those  by  the  way-side  are  they  that  heiur|.then 
eometh  thexlevil  and  taketh  away  the  word  out  of 
their  hearts,  lest  they  should  .beheve  and  ha  saved. 
Luke  viii.  12. 

But  he  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  untothem^ 
Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  is  bmBtfht  to 
desolatbn ;  and  a  house  divided  against  a  uiuse, 
fiiOcth.  If  Satan  also  be  divided  against  biinsel( 
how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?  because  ye  iay  that 
I  cast  out  devils  through  Boeliebub.  >  Luke  zL 
17,  18. 

Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil,  and  the  lusts  of 
your  father  ye  will  do;  he  was  a  muideier 
uom  the  beginning,  and  abode  not  in  the  tiulhf 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  ht 
■peaketh  a  li&  he  speaketh  of  his  ovm  i  for  ho  is  a 
har,  and  the  lather  of  it.    John  viii  44. 

And  supper  being  ended,  (the  devil  having 
now  put  into  the  heart  of  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon'a 
/on  to  betray  him.)    John  xiii.  2l 

B*u  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  hath  Satan  filled 
thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  keep 
back  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  1    Acta  v.  &. 

To  open  their  eves,  an^  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins, 
and  an  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sancti- 
fied by  faith  that  is  in  me.    Acts  zxvi  18u 

And  the  Grod  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under 
your  feet  shortly.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  yoiu  Amen.  Rom.  xvl  20. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantaffp  of  us ;  five 
we  are  not  ignorant  of  his  devices.    2  Cor.  iL  11. 

In  whom  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the 
minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  of 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of 
God,  should  shine  unto  them.    3  Cor.  iv.  4. 

Wherein  in  time  past  ye  walked  according  to 
the  course  of  this  world,  according  to  the  pnnce 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  work- 
eth  in  the  children  of  disobedience.  Eph.  ii  3l 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may 
be  able  to  stand  agjainst  the  wiles  of  the  devil  For 
we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
prindpilitiea,  against  powers,  against  the  ruieiB 
of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  phiees.    Eph.  vl  11,  ISl 

For  some  are  alrea%  turned  aside  after- Satan. 
1  Timothy  v.  15. 

Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of 
fioih  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part 
3f  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  mijght  destroy 
aim  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil 
Hcb.  U.  14. 

Submit  Yourselves  therefore  to  God.  Resist  the 
ievil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.    James  iv.  1. 

Be  sober,  be  vigilant;  because  your  adversary 
Jie  devil,  as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour;  whom  resist  steadfast  in 
he  fiiiih,  knowing  that  the  same  afilictioDS  are  ac- 


eomplisbed  in  your  bnthren  thai  are  in  the  worid. 
1  Peter  t.  8,  9. 

He  that  couimfeteth-an  if  of  the  devit;  for  the 
devil  sinnethf^m  the  bcfpnrang.  For  this  purposs 
the  Sob  of  God  was  nianifeste<f  that  he  might  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  devil 

In  thia  the  children  of  God  are  manifest  and  tha 
children  of  the  devil ;  whosoever  doeth  not  ngh- 
teousneas'B  not  of  Grod,  neither  he  that  loveth  not 
hia  brother.    1  John  iH  S,  10. 

Ye  are  of  God,  little  children,  and  have  over- 
come them ;  haoausa  greater  ia  he  that  is  in  yoa 
than  he  that  ia  in  the  world.    1  John  iv.  4. 

And-  the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate, 
but  -left  Iheir  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  m 
evflfbsting  chains,  under  daiknesa^  unto  the  judg- 
mnit  of  &  great  day.    Jude  6.      * 

He  that  ovaroometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed 
in  white  raiment ;  ^d  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name 
out  of  .the  book  cf  hfe^  but  I  will  confess  his  name 
before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  Rev. 
111.  6w 

And  there  was  war  in  heaven ;  Michael  and  his 
angels  fturiit  against  the  dragon ;  and  the  dragon 
fought  and  hia  angel^  And  prevailed  not;  neiuier 
was  their  piaee  found  any  more  in  heaven.  And 
the  ffveat  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent, 
caUed  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  tha 
whole  workl;  he  was  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and 
faoa  angelo  were  east  out  with  him.  Therefore  ro- 
joiee,  ye  heavenst  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Wo 
to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea !  toi 
the  devil  is  come  dovni  unto  you,  having  great 
wrathi  because  he  knoweth  tliat  he  hath  but  a 
abort  time.    Rev.  zii  7|  8.  9,  12. 

And  he  laid  hoU  on  Uie  dragon,  that  oH  ser- 
pent, which  is  the  Devil,  and  Sataii,  and  bound 
nim  a  thoumid  yeaia.  And  when  the  tho  isand 
years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his 
prison.  And  the  devil  that  deceived  them  was 
cast  into  a  lake  of  fire  igid  brimstone,  where  the 
beast  and  the  fiUae  prophet  are,  and  sliall  be  >tor* 
mented  day  and  nignt,  for  ever  and  eves.  Rev  zz. 
2,  7,  10. 
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Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  him  to  a  wise 
man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock :  And  the 
the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it 
fell  not  J  for  it  waa  fiiunded  upon  a  rock.  And  eveir 
one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeto 
them  not,  shall  be  Hkened  unto  a  foolish  man, 
which  built  his  house  upon  the  sand:  And  the 
rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds 
blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house ;  and  it  feU ;  and 
great  was  the  fall  of  it    Matt  vil  24 — 27. 

At  that  time,  Jesus  answered  and  said,  I  thank 
thee,  O  Father  I  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  bo- 
cause  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babea 
Matt  zl  35. 

Then  shall  ye  begin  to  say,  we  have  eaten  and 
drank  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in 
uur  streets.  But  he  shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  Know 
you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart  from  me  all  ys 
workers  of  iniquity     Lidie  xiii.  26,  27. 

For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jo<«tified. 
Rom.  it  13. 

And  I,  brethren,  when  I  came  to  you,  came  nol 
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with  ezorllency  of  fiioecli  or  of  wifldom,  dedarins- 
into  you  the  fcefltimony  of  God.  For  I  determined 
not  to  know  any  thm^  among  you,  «ave  Jesus 
Christ  and^  him  crud&L  ^  And  my  speech  and 
my  preaching  was  not  with  entionff  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  <u  the  Spirit 
and  of  power.  That  your  faith  should  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 
Now  we  have  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  the  Suirit  which  is  of  God;  that  we  muht 
know  the  tJiings  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God. 
Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  wluch  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  comparing  sfHrituai  thingi 
with  spiritual.  But  the  natural  man  reoeiveth  nr<i 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gkxi ;  for  thev  are  foolis)  h 
ness  unto  him  i  neither  can  he  know  them,  beea»  m 
they  are  spiritually  discerned.  1  Cor.  ii.  1,  S^  4  5^ 
12»  13,  14. 

For  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  Ibolub  mm 
with  God.  1  Cor.  ill  19. 

For  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in  word,  V  it  in 
power.    1  Cor.  iv.  20. 

Forasmuch  as  }re  are  manifestly  declared  to  be 
the  ei>isile  uf  Christ  ministered  by  us,  writ  en  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God; 
not  in  tables  of  s^ne,  but  in  fleshly  tmles  of 
the  heart  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  t  orselves 
to  tliink  any  thing  as  of  ourKlves;  but  «iur  suffi- 
ciency is  of  God:  who  also  hath  mad*i  us  able 
ministers  of  the  New  Testament;  not  <jf  the  let- 
ter, but  of  the  spirit ;  for  the  letter  killsr  Ji,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life.    2  Cor.  iii.  3,  5^  (i. 

That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ChrMt,  the  Fa- 
ther of  ffiory,  may  |pve  onto  you  the  spirit  of  wis- 
dom and  revelation  m  the  knowledge  of  him ;  The 
•ves  of  your  underrtaiidinff  being  enligfatoiifid* 
i£ft  ye  may  know  whsft  is  tlie  hope  of  hb  oilfiQgi 


and  what  the  riches  of  the  gtory  of  his  inhentanoi 
in  the  saints.  And  what  m  the  exceeding  grea^ 
of  his  power  to  us-ward  who  believe,  acconl- 


ing  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power.  Eph.  L 
17,  Is,  19* 

And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead  ic 
trespasses  and  ana.  For  we  are  his  workmanship, 
created  h»  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works.  Eph.  a. 
1,  10. 

For  our  gospel  came  not  untoyou  in  word  onl^', 
bui  also  in  power,  and  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  m 
Ti^jch  assurance.    1  Thes.  i  6. 

Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us  with  the  word  of 
truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  firrt-fniitsof  kif 


But  be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearnv 
only,  deceiving  youraelves.  For  if  any  be  a  hearer 
of  the  w<nd,  and  not  a  doer,  he  le  like  unto  a  man 
beholding  bis  natural  fiioe  in  a  glass.  Fur  he  be- 
holdeth  himseUI  and  gocth  his  way,  and  stiaiffht- 
way  ibrfletteth  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  But 
whoso  noketh  -into  the  [perfect  law  of  liberty,  and 
oontinueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forgetful  merer, 
but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shiQl  be  blessed 
inhisdeed.    James  t  18,  22— 26. 

But  ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priestp 
hood,  an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,  that  ye 
should  show  forth  the  praises  of  him  wno  has  call- 
ed you  out  of  darkness  into  his  manellous  light 
1  Peter  ii  9. 

But  ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
ye  know  all  things. 

But  the  anointing  which,  ye  have  receivod  of 
him  abideth  in  yon ;  and  ye  need  not  that  an? 
man  teach  you ;  but  as  the  same  anointiog  teacheia 
you  of  all  things,  and  is  truth,  and  is  no  li^  and 
evenaa  it  hath  taught  you,  ye  ahaU  abide  v  hm 
1  Jdmii  90^97. 
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Ths  contents  of  the  first  part  of  this  volume  form  the  substance  of  the  article 
Christianity,  in  the  Edinburgh  Enci^lopjedia.  Its  appearance  is  due  to  thfl 
liberality  of  the  Proprietors  of  that  Work — nor  did  the  Author  conceive  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  it  to  the  world  in  another  shape,  till  he  was  permitted  and 
advised  by  them  to  republish  it  in  a  separate  form.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
exposition  of  the  historical  argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  the  aim 
of  the  Author  is  fulfilled  if  he  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  external  testimony 
to  be  so  sufficient,  as  to  leave  Infidelity  without  excuse,  even  though  the  remain- 
ing important  branches  of  the  Christian  defence  had  been  less  strong  and  satis- 
factory than  they  are.  "  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear 
witness  of  me."  "  And  if  I  had  not  done  the  works  among  them  which  none 
other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin."' 

The  Author  is  far  fi'om  asserting  the  study  of  the  historical  evidence  to  be  the 
only  channel  to  a  faith  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  How  could  he,  in  the  face 
of  the  obvious  fact,  that  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  Christians,  who 
t>ear  the  most  undeniable  marks  of  the  truth  having  come  home  to  their  under- 
standing "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power?"  They  have  an 
evidence  within  themselves,  which  the  world  knoweth  not,  even  the  promised 
manifestations  of  the  Saviour.  This  evidence  is  a  '*  sign  to  them  that  believe ;" 
but  the  Bible  speaks  also  of  a  " sign  to  them  which  believe  not;"  and  should  it 
be  effectual  in  reclaiming  any  of  these  from  their  infidelity,  a  mighty  object  is 
gained  by  the  exhibition  of  it.  Should  it  not  be  effectual,  it  will  be  to  them  *'  a 
savour  of  death  unto  dearth ;"  and  this  is  one  of  the  very  effects  ascribed  to  the 
proclamation  of  Christian  truth  in  the  first  ages.  If,  even  in  the  face  of  that 
kind  of  evidence,  which  they  have  a  relish  and  respect  for,  they  still  hold  out 
against  the  reception  of  the  Grospel,  this  must  aggravate  the  weight  of  the 
threatening  which  lies  upon  them;  ''How  shall  they  escape,* if  they  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation  ?" 

It  will  be  a  great  satis&ction  to  the  writer  of  the  following  pages,  if  any  shall 
rise  from  the  perusal  of  them  with  a  stronger  determination  than  before  to  take 
his  Christianity  exclusively  from  his  Bible.  It  is  not  enough  to  entitle  a  man  to 
the  name  of  a  Christian,  that  he  professes  to  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  genuine 
communication  from  Grod.  To  be  the  disciple  of  any  book,  he  must  do  something 
more  than  satisfy  himself  that  its  contents  are  true— he  must  read  the  book — he 
must  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  contents.  And  how  manv  are  there  in  the  world, 
who  do  not  call  the  truth  of  the  Bible  message  in  question,  while  they  suffer  t| 
to  lie  Wide  them  unopened,  unread,  and  unattended  to  I 


EVIDENCES  OP  CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER  I 

On  the  Principlei  ofMstorieal  EMmee^  emd  tkieir  Applicaiioh  to  the  Questim 

of  the  Tnah  of  ChrUttanity. 


Were  a  verbal  oommunication  to  come 
to  U8  from  a  person  at  a  distance,  there  are 
two  ways  in  which  we  might  try  to  satiaQf 
ourselves,  that  this  was  a  true  commimicft* 
tiou,  and  that  there  was  no  imposition  in 
the  affair.  We  might  either  sit  in  examina- 
tion upon  the  substance  of  the  meesage; 
and  then  from  what  we  knew  of  the  pers(|ii 
from  whom  it  professed  to  come,  judge 
whether  it  was  probable  that  such  a  mes- 
sage would  be  sent  by  him ;  or  we  may  sit 
in  examination  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
messengers. 

It -is  evident,  that  in  carrying  on  the  iSrst 
examination,  we  might  be  subject  to  very 
great  uncertainty.  The  professed  author 
of  the  communication  in  question  may  live 
at  such  a  distance  frmn  us,  that  we  may 
never  have  it  in  our  power  to  verify  his  mee- 
sage  by  any  personal  conversation  with  him. 
We  may  be  so  far  ignorant  of  his  character 
and  designs,  as  to  be  unqualified  to  judse 
of  the  kmd  of  communication  that  shomd 
proceed  from  him.  To  estimate  aright  the 
probable  authenticity  of  the  message  from 
what  we  know  of  its  author,  would  requhe 
an  acquaintance  with  his  plans,  and  viewi^ 
and  circumstances,  of  which  we  may  not 
be  in  possession.  We  may  bring  the  g^t- 
est  degree  of  sagacity  to  this  investigation; 
but  then  the  highest  sagacity  is  of  no  aval], 
when  there  is  an  un^ufficiency  of  data.  Our 
ingenuity  may  be  unbounded ;  but  then  we 
may  want  the  materials.  The  princit>le 
which  we  assume  may  be  untrue  in  its^^ 
and  therefore  may  be  fallacious  in  its  ap^di- 
cation. 

Thus,  we  may  derive  very  little  light 
from  our  first  argument.  But  ther^  is  stUl 
a  second  in  reserve, — the  credibility  of  the 
messengers.  We  may  be  no  judges  of  the 
kind  of  communication  which  is  natural,  or 
iikdy  to  proceed  from  a  person  with  whom 
we  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but  we 
may  be  very  competent  judges  of  the  degree 
of  faith  that  is  to  be  repos^  in  the  beareie 


of  that  communication.  We  mty  know  and 
appreciate  the  natural  signs  of  veracity 
There  is  a  tone,  and  a  manner  character^ 
Istic  of  honesty,  which  may  be  both  intet 
ligible  and  convincing.  There  may  be  a 
concurrence  of  several  messengers.  There 
may  be  their  substantial  agreement  There 
may  be  the  total  want  of  any  thine  like 
concert  or  collusion  among  them.  There 
may  be  their  determined  and  unanimous 
perseverance,  in  spite  of  all  the  incrcdidity 
and  all  the  opposition  which  they  meet 
with.  The  subject  of  the  communication 
may  be  most  unpalatjadblr  lO  us;  and  we 
may  be  so  imreaaonable,  as  to  wreak  our 
unpleasant  feeling  upon  the  bearers  of  it.  Id 
this  way,  they  may  not  only  have  no  earthly 
interest  to  deceive  us,  but  have  the  strongest 
inducement  possible  to  abstain  from  insisting 
upon  that  message  which  they  were  charged 
to  deliver.  Last  of  all,  as  the  conclusive  seal 
of  their  anlhenticity,  they  may  all  agree  in 

ftving  ns  a  watchword,  which  we  previously 
new  could  be  given  by  none  but  their  mae* 
ler;  and  which  none  but  his  messengers 
coiild  ever  obtain  the  possession  of.  %  this 
way,  unfruitful  as  all  our  efforts  may  have 
been  upon  the  first  subject  of  examination, 
we  may  derive  from  |^e  second  the  mos* 
decisive  evidence,  that  the  message  in  quee 
tion  is  a  real  message,  and  was  actually 
transmitted  to  us  by  its  professed  author. 

Now,  this^xsnsideration  applies  in  all  itb 
paiis  to  a  message  from  God.  The  argn 
ftient  fer  the  tnith  of  this  message  resolvei 
itself  into  the  same  two  topics  of  examma- 
tion.  We  may  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
subject  of  the  message ;  or  >we  may  sit  in 
judgment  upon  the  credibility  of  itsbearerib 
The  first  forme  a  great  part  of  that  ar- 
gument for  the  truth  of  the  Christian  rdi- 
^On,  whieh  comes  under  the  head  of  ita 
xntenM  evidencee.  The  substance  of  the 
message  m  neither '  more  nor  less,  than  that 
particular  scheme  of  the  divine  eeonoxy 
which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  New  Teeta- 
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tameDt;  and  the  point  of  inqniry  ifl,  whether 
this  scheme  be  connstent  with  that  know- 
edge  of  God  and  his  attribatea  which  we 
ira  previotMly  in  poaseasion  of? 

It  appears  to  many,  that  no  efiectaal  ar- 
punent  can  be  fcmnded  npon  this  consider- 
ilion,  because  they  do  not  eomt  themaeHei 
fnoagh  aoqcainted  with  the  designs  or  cha- 
racter of  the  being  from  whom  the  message 
professes  to  have  come.  Were  the  author 
of  the  message  some  distant  and  unknown 
hidividual  of  our  own  species,  we  would 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  found  an  argument 
upon  any  comparison  of  ours,  betwixt  the 
import  of  the  message  and  the  character  of 
the  individual,  even  though  we  had  our 
general  experience  of  human  nature  to  help 
us  in  the  speculation.  Now,  of  the  invisible 
God,  we  have  no  experience  whatever.  We 
are  still  further  removed  from  all  direct  and 
personal  observation  of  him  or  of  his  coun-< 
sels.  Whether  we  think  of  the  eternity  of 
his  government,  or  the  mighty  range  of  its 
influence  over  the  wide  departments  of  na- 
ture and  providence,  he  stands  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  as  to  make  the  management 
of  his  empiro  a  subject  inaccessible  to  all 
our  faculties. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  second  topic  of  examination. 
The  bearers  of  the  mesmge  were  beings  like 
ourselves ;  and  we  can  apply  our  safe  and 
certain  experience  of  man  to  their  conduct 
and  testimony.  We  may  know  too  little 
of  God,  to  found  any  argument  upon  the 
coincidence  which  we  conceive  to  exist  be- 
tween the  subject  of  the  message  and  our 
previous  conceptions  of  its  author.  But  we 
may  know  enou|[h  of  man  to  pronounce 
upon  the  credibility  of  the  messengcra 
Had  they  the  manner  and  physiognomy  of 
honest  men  ?  Was  their  testimony  resisted, 
and  did  they  persevere  in  it  ?  had  they 
any  interest  in  fabricating  the  message ;  or 
did  tbay  suffer  in  consequence  of  this  per- 
severance ?  Did  they  suffer  to  such  a  de- 
gree, as  to  constitute  a  satisfying  pledge  of 
their  integrity  ?  W^  there  more  than  one 
messenger,  and  did  they  agree  as  to  the 
substance  of  that  communication  which 
they  made  to  the  world  ?  Did  they  exhibit 
any  special  mark  of  their  office  as  the  mes- 
seuffers  of  God ;  such  a  mark  as  none  but 
God  could  give,  and  none  but  his  approved 
messengers  could  obtain  the  possession  of? 
Was  this  mirk  the  power  of  working  mira- 
sles;  and  were  these  miracles  so  obviously 
addressed  to  4.he  senses,  as  to  leave  no  sus- 
picion of  deceit  behina  them  ?  These  are 
questions  which  we  feel  our  competency  to 
take  up,  and  to  decide  upon.  They  lie  with- 
in the  legitimate  boundaries  of  human  obser- 
vation ;  and  upon  the  solution  of  these  do 
we  rest  the  question  of  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

This,  thon,  is  tVe  state  of  the  question 


with  those  to  whom  the  message  was  origi* 
nally  addressed.  They  had  personal  ac- 
cess to  the  messengers;  and  the  evidences  of 
their  veracity  lay  before  them.  They  were 
the  eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  those  factf 
which  occurred  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  upon  which  its 
cMJbility  rests.  What  met  their  observa- 
tion must  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  them  • 
but  we  live  at  the  distance  of  nearly  200b 
years,  and  is  there  enougli  to  satisfy  us  ? 
Those  facts,  which  constitute  the  evidence 
for  Christianity,  might  have  been  credible 
and  convincing  to  them,  if  they  really  saw 
lliem ;  but  is  there  any  way  by  which  they 
can  be  rendered  credible  and  convincing  to 
us^  who  only  resd  of  them  ?  What  is  the 
expedient  by  which  the  knowledge  and  be- 
lief of  the  men  of  other  times  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ?  Can  we'  distinguish 
between  a  corrupt  and  a  faithful  transmis- 
sion? Have  we  evidence  before  us,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  what  was  the  belief 
of  those  to  whom  the  message  was  first 
communicated  ?  And  can  the  belief  which 
existad  in  their  minds  be  derived  to  rmrs, 
by  our  sitting  in  judgment  upon  the  rea- 
sons which  produ(^  it  ? 

The  surest  way  in  which  the  belief  and 
knowledge  of  the  men  of  former  ages  can 
be  transmitted  to  their  descendants,  is 
through  the  medium  of  written  testimony; 
and  It  is  fortunate  for  us,  that  the  records 
of  the  Christian  religion  are  not  the  only 
historical  documents  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  A  great  variety  of  information  has 
come  down  to  us  in  this  way ;  and  a  great 
part  of  that  information  is  as  firmly  believ- 
ed, and  as  confidently  proceeded  upon,  as 
if  the  thing  narrated  had  happened  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  eye-sight.  No  man 
doubts  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius 
Cesar ;  and  no  man  doubts,  therefore,  that 
a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  past  events  may 
be  fairly  produced  in  the  mind  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  written  memorial.  This 
is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  is  chiefly  ap- 
pealed to  for  the  truth  of  ancient  history ; 
and  it  is  counted  satisfying  evidence  for  all 
that  part  of  it,  which  is  received  and  de- 
pended upon. 

In  laying  before  the  reader,  then,  the  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  we  do 
not  call  his  mind  to  any  singular  or  unpre- 
cedented exercises  of  its  faculties.  We  caU 
him  to  pronounce  upon  the  credibility  of 
written  documents,  which  profess  to  have 
been  published  at  a  certain  age,  and  by  cer- 
tain authors.  The  inquiry  involves  in  it  no 
principle  which  is  not  app^ed  to  every  day 
in  questions  of  ordinary  criticism.  To  sA 
in  judgment  on  the  credibility  of  a  writtec 
document,  is  a  frequent  and  familiar  exer> 
cise  of  the  understand'uig  with  literary  men 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  human  mind,  when 
so  interesting  a  question  as  its  religious  fiiith 
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san  be  placed  under  the  tribunal  of  such 
evidence  sa  it  is  competent  to  pronounce 
upon.  It  was  fortunate  for  those  to  whom 
Christianity  (a  professed  communication 
nrom  heaven)  was  first  addressed,  that  they 
could  decide  upon  the  genuineness  of  the 
communication  by  such  fomiliar  and  every- 
day principles,  as  the  marks  of  truth  or  false- 
hooa  in  the  human  bearers  of  that  oommu- 
nication.  And  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that 
when,  after  tliat  communication  has  assu- 
med the  form  of  a  historical  document,  we 
can  pronounce  upon  the  degree  of  credit 
which  should  be  attached  to  it,  by  the  very 
same  exercise  of  mind  which  we  so  confr- 
dently  engaee  in,  when  sitting  in  examina- 
tion upon  tne  other  historical  documents 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 

If  two  historical  documents  possess  equal 
degrees  of  evidence,  they  should  produce 
equal  degrees  of  conviction.  But  it  the  ob- 
ject of  the  one  be  to  establish  some  fact 
connected  with  our  religious  faith,  while  the 
object  of  the  other  is  to  establish  some  (act, 
about  which  we  feel  no  other  interest  than 
that  general  curiosity  which  is  gratified  by 
the  solution  of  any  question  in  literature, 
this  difference  in  the  object  produces  a  dif- 
ference of  effect  in  the  feelings  and  tenden- 
cies of  the  mind.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
nimd,  while  it  inquires  into  the  evidence  of 
a  Christian  document,  to  abstain  from  all 
reference  to  the  important  conclusion  of  the 
inquiry.  And  this  will  necessarily  mingle 
its  influence  with  the  arguments  which  en- 
gage its  attention.  It  may  be  of  importance 
to  attend  to  the  peculiar  feelings  which  are 
thus  given  to  the  investigation,  and  in  how 
far  they  have  affected  the  impression  of  the 
Christian  argument 

We  know  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  in  this  way  an  undue  advantage  has 
been  given  to  that  argument.  Instead  of  a 
pure  question  of  truth,  it  has  been  made  a 
question  of  sentiment;  and  the  wishes  of  the 
heart  have  mingled  with  the  exercises  of 
the  understanding.  There  is  a  class  of  men 
who  may  feel  disposed  to  overrate  its  eviden- 
ces, because  they  are  anxious  to  give  every 
support  and  stability  to  a  system,  which 
ihey  conceive  to  be  mo^t  intimately  connec- 
ted with  the  dearest  hopes  and  wishes  of 
lumanity;  because  their  imagination  is 
carried  away  by  the  sublimity  of  its  doc- 
trines, or  their  heart  engaged  by  that  amia- 
ble morality  which  is  so  much  calculated  to 
improve  and  adorn  the  face  of  society. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  as  the 
object  of  the  inquiry  is  not  the  character, 
but  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  philosopher 
should  be  careful  to  protect  his  mind  from 
the  delusion  of  its  charms.  He  should  sepa- 
rate the  exercises  of  the  understanding  from 
the  tendencies  of  the  fancy  or  of  the  heart 
He  should  be  prepared  to  follow  the  light 
jf  evidence,  though  it  may  lead  him  to  con- 


clusions the  most  painftil  and  melancholy 
He  should  train  his  mind  to  all  the  hardihood 
of  abstract  and  unfeeling  intelligence.  H< 
should  give  up  every  thing  to  the  suprema- 
cy of  argument,  and  be  able  to  renounce, 
without  a  siffh,  all  the  tenderest  possessions 
of  infancy,  the  moment  that  truth  demands 
of  him  the  sacrifice.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
however,  tfiat  while  one  species  of  preju- 
dice operates  in  favour  of  Christianuy, 
another  prejudice  operates  against  it  Theife 
is  a  dass  of  men  who  are  repelled  from  the 
investigation  of  its  evidences,  because  in 
their  minds  Christianity  is  allied  with  the 
weakness  of  superstition  f  and  they  feel  that 
they  are  descending  when  they  hring  down 
their  attention  to  a  subject  which  engrosses 
so  much  respect  and  admiration  from  the 
vulgar. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  peculiar  feeling 
which  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  gives  to 
the  inquirer,  is,  upon  the  whole,  unfavoura- 
ble to  the  impression  of  the  Christian  argu- 
ment Had  the  subject  not  been  sacred,  and 
had  the  same  testimony  been  given  to  the 
facts  that  are  connected  with  it,  we  are  sa- 
tisfied that  the  history  of  Jesus  in  the  New 
Testament  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  best  supported  by  evidence  of  any  his«- 
tory  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  would 
assist  us  in  appreciating-  the  evidence  for 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  if  we  could 
conceive  for  a  moment,  that  Jesus,  instead 
of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  religion,  had 
been  merely  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
philosophy,  and  that  the  diflfierent  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  had  merely 
represented  him  as  an  extraordinary  person, 
who  had  rendered  himself  illustrious  among 
his  countrymen  by  the  wisdom  of  his  say- 
ings, and  (he  beneficence  of  his  actions. 
We  venture  to  say,  that  had  this  been  the 
case,  a  tenth  part  of  the  testimony  which 
has  actually  been  given,  would  have  been 
enough  to  satisfy  us.  Had  it  been  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  erudition^  where  neither  a  pre- 
dilection  in  favour  of  a  religion,  nor  an  an- 
tipathy against  it,  could  have  impressed  a 
bias  in  any  one  direction,  the  testimony, 
both  in  weight  and  in  quantity,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  quite  unexampled  in 
the  Whole  compass  of  ancient  literature. 

To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  strength 
and  decisiveness  of  ihe  Christian  argument, 
we  should,  if  possible,  divest  ourselves  of  all 
reference  to  religion,  and  view  the  truth  ol 
the  gospel  history,  purely  as  a  question  nf 
erudflion.  If  at  ihe  outset  of  the  investigar 
tion  we  have  a  prejudice  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  the  effect  is  obvious;  and  with* 
out  any  refinement  of  explanation,  wo  see 
at  once  how  such  a  prejudice  must  dispose 
us  to  annex  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Christian  writers.  But 
even  when  the  prejudice  is  on  the  side  of 
Christianity,  the  effect  is  unfuvourable  on  .*! 
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mind  that  U  at  All  scrupulous  about  the  rec- 
titude of  its  c  pinions.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces,  the  mind  gets  suspicious  of  itself.  It 
feels  a  predilection,  and  becomes  apprehen- 
sive lest  this  predilection  may  have  disposed 
it  to  cherish  a  particular  conclusion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  evidences  by  wliich  it  is 
supported.  Were  it  a  mere  speculative 
question,  in  which  the  interests  Of  man,  and 
the  attachments  of  his  heart  had  no  share, 
he  would  feel  greater  confldenoe  in  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigation.  But  it  is  dIMcult 
to  iseparate  the  moral  impressions  of  piety, 
and  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  cidculate  their 
precise  influence  on  the  exercises  of  the  un- 
derstanding. In  the  complex  sentiment  of 
attachment  and  conviction,  which  he  an- 
nexes to  the  Christian  religion,  he  finds  it 
iifficult  to  say,  how  much  is  due  to  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  heart,  and  how  much  is  due 
to  the  pure  and  un mingled  influence  of  ar- 
gument. His  very  anxiety  for  the  truth, 
disposes  him  to  overrate  the  circumstance8 
which  ^ve  a  bias  to  his  understanding,  and 
through  the  whole  process  of  the  inquiry, 
he  feels  a  suspicion  and  an  embarrassment, 
which  he  would  not  have  felt,  had  it  been 
a  question  of  ordinary  erudition. 

The  same  suspicion  which  he  attaches  to' 
himself,  he  will  be  ready  to  attach  to  all 
M'hom  he  conceives  to  be  in  similar  oircnni- 
stances.  Now,  every  author  who  writes  in 
defence  of  Christianitjr,  is  supposed  to  i>e 
a  Christian ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  every  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary,  has  the  actual  effect 
of  weakening  the  impression  of  his  testimo- 
ny. This  suspicion  eflects,  in  a  more  re- 
raarlcable  degree,  the  testimony  of  the  first 
writers  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  In  op^ 
position  to  it,  ymi  have  no  doubt,  to  allege 
the  circumstances  under  which  \\ie  testimo- 
ny was  given;  the  tone  of  sincerity  which 
runs  through  the  performance  of  the  author; 
the  concurrence  of  other  testimonies;  the 
persecutions  which  were  sustained  in  ad- 
hering to  them,  and  which  can  be  accounted 
for  on  no  other  principle,  than  the  power 
of  conscience  and  conviction;  end  the  utter 
impossibility  of  imposing  a  falsa  testimony 
on  the  world,  had  they  even  been  disposed 
to  do  it.  Still  there  is  a  lurking  suspicion, 
wiiich  often  survives  this  strength  of  all 
argument,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid 
of,  even  after  it  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  completely  unreasonable.  He  is  a  Chris- 
tian. He  is  one  of  the  party.  >  Am  f  an  in- 
fidcl7  I  persist  in  distrusting  the  testimony. 
Am  I  a  Christian?  i  rejoice  in  tte  strensfth 
of  it ;  but  this  very  joy  becomes  matter  of 
suspicion  to  a  scmpuious  inquirer.  He 
feels  something  more  than  the  concurrence 
of  his  belief  hi  the  testimony  of  tlie  writer. 
He  caichesthe  infection  of  his  piety  and  his 
moral  sentiments.  In  addition  to  the  acqui- 
esence  of  the  understanding,  there  is  a  con 
amore  feeling  both  in  himself^  and  in  his 


author,  which  he  had  rather  been  without^ 
because  he  linds  it  difficult  to  compute  the 
precise  amount  of  its  influence;  and  the 
considemtion  of  this  restrains  him  from  that 
clear  and  decided  conclusion,  which  he 
would  infellibly  have  landed  in,  had  it  beeu 
purely  a  secular  investigation. 

'There  is  something  im  the  very  sacredness 
o#the  ftibject,  which  intimidates  the  under* 
•tandrag,  and  restrains  it  from  making  the 
sme  firm  and  confldeni  application  of  its 
facidties,  which  it  Woutd  have  felt  itself 
perfectly  warranted^  to  do,  had  it  been  a 

auestion  of  ordinaryhistory.  Had  the  apos- 
les  been  thr.  disciples'  of  come  eminent  phi« 
kMopher,  and  the  Others  of  the  church,  their 
imniediate  sucoesBors  m  the  office  of  presid- 
ing over  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the 
numerous  schools  which  they  had  establish- 
ed, this  would  have  given  a  secular  complex- 
ion to  the  argument,  which  w6  think  would 
have  been  more  satisfying  to  the  mind,  and 
hive  impressed  upon  it  a  closer  and  more 
familiar  conviction  of  the  history  in  question. 
We  should  have  immediately  brought  it  in- 
to comparison  with  the  history  of  other  phi- 
losophers, and  t»uld  not  have  failed  to  re- 
cognise, that,  in' minuteness  of  information, 
in  weight  and  quantity  of  evidence,  in  the 
concurrence  of  numerous  and  independent 
testimonies,  and  in  the  total  absence  of  every 
circumstance  that  should  d  ispose  us  to  annex 
suspicion  to  the  account  which  lay  before 
us,  it  far  surpassed  any  thing  that  had  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that,  instead  of  being  the  history  of 
a  philosopher,  it  is  the  history  of  a  prophet. 
The  veneration  we  annex  to  the  sacred  nesa 
of  such  a  character,  mingles  with  our  belief 
in  the  truth  of  his  history.  From  a  question 
of  simfde  truth,  it  becomes  a  question  in 
which  the  heart  is  interested ;  and  the  sub- 
ject fVom  that  moment  assumes  a  certain 
holiness  and  mystery,  which  veil  the  strength 
of  the  argument,  and  talces  off  f^-om  that  fa- 
miliar and  intimate  conviction  which  we 
annex  to  the  far  less  authenticated  histories 
of  profane  authors. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  every 
part  of  the  Christian  argument  has  been 
made  to  undergo  a  most  severe  scrutiny. 
The  same  degree  of  evidence  which  m 
questions  of  orainary  history  commands  the 
easy  and  universal  tcquiescence  of  every 
inquirer,  has,  in  the  subject  before  us,  been 
taken  most  thoroughly  to  pieces,  and  pur 
sued,  both  by  friends  and  enemies,  into  all 
its  ramifKations.  The  effM  of  this  is  unques- 
tionable. The  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  profane  historian,  are  admitted  upon 
much  mferior  evidence  to  what  we  can  ad- 
duce for  the  different  pieces  which  make  up 
the  New  Testament.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  evidence  has  been  hitherto  thought  suf- 
ficient, and  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
ha-e  never  been  questioned.    Not  so  witt 
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the  Grospel  history.  Though  its  evidence  is 
precisely  the  same  in  kind,  and  vastly  supe^ 
rior  in  degree  to  the  evidence  forlbe  history 
of  the  profane  writer,  its  evidence  has  been 
questioned,  and  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
being  questioned  has  annexed  a  suspicion  to 
it  At  all  points  of  the  question,  there  has 
been  a  struggle  and  a  controversy.  Every 
ignorant  objection,  and  every  rosli  and  petu- 
lant observation,  has  been  taken  up  and 
commented  upon  by  the  defenders  of  Chris- 
tianity. There  has  at  last  been  so  much  said 
about  it,  that  a  general  feelingof  insecurity  is 
apt  to  accompany  the  whole  investigation. 
There  has  been  so  much  fighting,  that  Chris- 
tianity now  is  looked  upon  as  debatable 
ground.  Other  books,  where  the  evidence 
is  much  inferior,  but  which  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  never  being  questioned,  are  re- 
ceived as  of  established  authority.  It'  is 
striking  to  observe  the  perfect  confidence 
with  which  an  infidel  will  quote  a  passage 
from  an  ancient  historian.  He  perhaps  does 
not  overrate  the  credit  due  to  him.  But 
present  him  with  a  tabellated  and  compara- 
tive view  of  all  the  evidences  that  can  be 
adduced  for  the  gospel  of  Matthew,  and  any 
profane  historian,  which  he  chooses  to  Ax 
upon,  and  let  each  distinct  evidence  be  dis- 
cussed upon  no  other  principle  than  the 
ordinary  and  approved  principles  of  criti- 
cism, we  assure  him  that  the  sacred  history 
would  far  outweigh  the  profane  in  the  num- 
ber and  value  of  its  testimonies. 

In  illustration  of  the  above  remarks,,  we 
can  refer  to  the  experienceof  those  who  have 
attended  to  this  examination.  We  ask  them 
to  recollect  the  satisfaction  which  they  felt, 
when  they  came  to  those  parts  of  the  ex- 
amination, where  the  argument  assumes  a 
secular  complexion.  Let  us  take  the  testi- 
mony of  Tacitus  for  an  example.  He  as- 
serts the  execution  of  our  Saviour  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  under  the  procurator- 
ship  of  Pilate ;  the  temporary  check,  which 
this  gave  to  his  religion ;  its  revival,  and  the 
progress  it  had  made,  not  only  over  Judea, 
out  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Now  all  this  is 
att  sted  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  But  it  is 
also  attested  in  a  far  more  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial manner  in  the  annals  of  >another 
author,  in  a  book.entitled  the  History  of  the 
4ct9  of  the  Apostles  by.  the  Evangelist 
huke.  Both  of  these  performances  carry 
on  the  very  face  of  them  the  appearance  of 
unsuspicious  and  well-authenticated  docu- 
ments; But  there  are  several  circumstances, 
in  which  the  testimony  of  Luke  possesses  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus.  He  was  the. companion  of  these 
very  apostles.  He  was  an  eye  witness  to 
many  of  the  events  recorded  by  him.  He 
.lad  the  advantage  over  the  Roman  historian 
in  time  and  in  place  and  in  personal  know- 
ledge of  many  of  tl.e  circumstances  in  his 
hisiory     The  genuineness  of  his  publics- 


tifin,  too,  and  the  time  of  its  appearance,  arc 
f^c  better  established,  and  by  precisely  that 
kind  of  argument  which  is  held  decisive  in 
every  ither  question  of  erudition.  Birsidca 
all  this,  we  have  the*  testimony  of  at  h^ast 
five  of  the  (Christian  fathers,  all  of  whom  had 
the  same,  or  a  greater,  advantage  in  point  of 
time  than  Tacitus,  and  who  had  a  nmch 
nearer  and  readier  access  to  original  sources 
of  information.  Now,  how  comes  it  that  the 
testimony  of  Tacitus,  a  distant  and  later  his- 
torian, sliould  yield  such  delight  and  sutisfac- 
tion  to  the  inquirer,  while  all  the  antecedent 
testimony  (which,  by  every  principle  of  ap- 
proved criticism,  is  much  stronger  than  the 
other) should  produce  an  impression  that  is 
comparatively  languid  and  ineffectual  ?  It 
is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  principle 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  There 
is  a  sacred ncss  annexed  to  the  subject,  so 
long  as  it  is  under  the  pen  of  fathers  and 
evangelists,  u}d  this  very  sacredncss  takes 
away  from  tne  freedom  and  confidence  of 
the  argument.  The  moment  that  it  is  taken 
up  by  a  profane  author^  the  spell  which  held 
the  understanding  in  some  degree  of  restraint 
is  dissipated.  We  now  tread  on  the  more 
familiar  ground  of  ordinary  history ;  and  the 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  appears 
more  assimilated  to  that  evidence,  which 
brings  home  to  our  conviction  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Greek  and  Roman  story. 

To  say  that  Tacitus  was  upon  this  subject 
a  disinterested  historian,  is  not  enough  to 
explain  the  preference  which  you  give  to 
his  testimony.  There  is  no  subject  in  which 
the  triumph  of  the  Christian  argument  is 
more  conspicuous,  than  the  moral  qualifica- 
tions which  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of 
its  witnesses.  We  have  every  possible  evi- 
dence, that  there  could  be  neither  mistake 
nor  falsehood  in  their  testimony:  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  evidence^  indeed,  than 
can  actually  be  produced  to  establish  the 
credibility  of  any  other  historian.  Now  all 
we  ask  is,  that  where  an  exception  to  the 
veracity  of  any  historian  is  removed,  y^ou 
restore  him  to  that  degree  of  credit  and  in- 
fiuence  which  he  ought  to  have  possessed, 
had  no  such  exception  been  made.  In  no 
case  has  an  exception  to  the  credibility  of  an 
author  been  more  triumphantly  removed, 
than  in  the  case  of  the  early  Christian 
writers ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  there  really 
exists  some  such  delusion  as  we  have  been 
labouring  to  demonstrate,  though  our  eyes 
are  perfectly  open  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Christian  witnesses,  there  is  still  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  the  preference  to  the  secular,  his- 
torian. When  Tacitus  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  evangelist  Luke,  even  after  the  de- 
cisive argument,  which  establishes  tlie  credit 
of  the  latter  historian  has  convinced  the  un^ 
derstanding,  there  remains  a  tendency  in  the 
mind  to  annex  a  confidence  to  the  accomi* 
of  the  Roman  writer,  which  is  cdtogether 
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disproportioned  to  ttie  relative  merits  of  his 
testimony. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  farther  il- 
lustration, that  Tacit]^s  had  included  some 
more  particulars  in  his  testimony,  and  that, 
in  addition  to  the  execution  of  our  Saviour, 
he  had  asserted,  in  round  and  unqualified 
terms,  that  this -said  Christus  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  and  was  seen  alive  by  some  hun- 
dreds of  his  acquaintances.  Evep  this  would 
not  have  silenced  altogether  the  cavils  of 
enemies,  but  it  would  have  reclaimed  many 
an  infidel ;  been  exulted  in  by  many  a  sin- 
cere Christian ;  and  made  to  occupy  a  fore- 
most place  in  many  a  book  upon  the  eviden- 
ces of  our  religion.  Are  we  to  forget  all  the 
while,  thai  we  are  in  actual  possession  of 
mucl)  stronger  testimony  7  that  we  have  the 
concurrence  of  eight  or  ten  contemporary 
authors,  most  of  whom  had  actually  seen 
Ciirisl  after  the  great  event  of  his  resurrec- 
tion ?  that  the  veracity  of  these  authors,  and 
the  genuineness  of  their  respective  publi- 
cations, are  established  on  grounds  much 
stronger  than  have  ever  been  alleged  in  be- 
half of  Tacitus,  or  any  ancient  author? 
Whence  this  unaccountable  preference  of 
Tacitus?  Upon  every  received  principle  of 
criticism,  we  are  bound  to  annex  greater  con- 
fidence to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.  It 
is  vain  to  recur  to  the  imputation  of  its  being 
an  interested  testimony.  This  the  apologists 
for  Christianity  undertake  to  disprove,  and 
actually  have  disproved  it,  and  that  by  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  evidence  than  would  be 
held  perfectly  decisive  in  a  question  of 
common  history.  If  after  this  there  should 
remain  any  lurking  sentiment  of  difiidence 
or  suspicion,  it  is  entirely  resolvable  into 
some  such  principle  as  I  have  already  alluded 
to.  It  is  to  be  treated  as  a  mere  feeling, — a 
delusion  which  should  not  be  admitted  to 
have  any  influence  on  the  convictions  of  the 
understanding. 

The  principle  which  we  have  been  at- 
tempting to  expose,  is  fo\md.  in  fact,  to  run 
through  every  part  of  the  argument,  and  to 
accompany  the  inquirer  through  all  the 
branches  of  the  investigation.  "Aie  authen- 
ticity of  the  different  books  of  the  New 
Tesiament  forms  a  very  important  inquiry, 
wherein  the  object  of  the  Christian  Apolo- 
gist is  to  prove,  that  they  were  really  written 
oy  their  professed  authors.  In  proof  of  this, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  testimony 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles;  and  it  was  not 
to  be  expected,  that  a  point  so  isoterie  to  the 
Christian  society  could  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  profane  authors,  till  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  by  its  progress  in  the  world,  had 
rendered  itself  conspicuous.  It  is  not  then 
till  about  eighty  years  after  the  publication 
of  the  different  pieces,  that  we  meet  with  the 
testimony  of  Celsus,  an  avowed  enemy  to 
Christianity,  and  who  asserts,  upon  the 
strength  of  its  general  notoriety,  that  the 


historical  parts  of  the  New  Testament  wer( 
written  by  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour.  This 
is  very  decisive  evidence.  But  how  does  it 
happen,  that  it  should  throw  a  clearer  gleam 
of  li^ht  and  satisfaction  over  the  mind  of 
the  mquirer,  than  he  had  yet  experienced 
in  the  whole  train  of  his  investigation? 
Whence  that  disposition  to  underrate  the 
antecedent  testimony  of  the  Christian  wri> 
ters?  Talk  not  of  theirs  being  an  inte« 
rested  testimony;  for,  in  point  of  feet,  the 
same  disposition  operates,  after  reason  i? 
convinced  that  the  suspicion  is  totally  ud 
founded.  What  we  contend  for  is,  that  this 
indifllerence  to  the  testimony  of  the  Chris- 
tian writers  implies  a  dereliction  of  princi- 
ples, which  apply  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence to  all  similar  inquiries. 

The  effects  of  this  same  principle  are  per 
fectly  discernible  in  the  writings  of  even 
our  most  judicious  apologists.  We  offer  no 
reflection  against  the  assiduous  Lardner, 
who,  in  his  credibility  of  the  Gospel  history, 
presents  us  with  a  collection  of  testimonies 
which  should  make  every  Christian  proud 
of  his  religion.  In  his  evidence  for  the  au- 
thenticitv  of  the  different  pieces  which  make 
up  the  jfew  Testament,  he  begins  with  the 
oldest  of  the  fathers,  some  of  whom  were 
the  intimate  companions  of  the  original 
writers.  According  to  our  view  of  the 
matter,  he  should  have  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  his  argument  from  a  higher  point, 
and  begun  with  the  testimonies  of  these 
original  writers  to  one  another.  In  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  there  is  a  distinct 
reference  made  to  the  w^ritings  of  Paul ;  and 
in  the  Acts  of  lihe  Apostles,  there  is  a  re- 
ference made  to  one  of  the  four  Gospels. 
Had  Peter,  instead  of  being  an  apostle,  rank- 
ed only  with  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
had  his  epistle  not  been  admitted  into  the 
canon  of  scripture,  this  testimony  of  his 
would  have  had  a  place  in  the  catalogue, 
and  been  counted  peculiarly  valuable,  both 
for  its  precision  and  its  anti<juity.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  estimation  he  en- 
joyed, or  in  the  circumstances  of  his  epistle 
being  bound  up  with  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testement  which  ought  to  impair  the 
credit  of  his  testimony.  But  in  effect,  his  tes- 
timony does  make  a  weaker  impression  on 
the  mind^  than  a  similar  testimony  from 
Bamatas,  or  Clement,  or  Polycarp.  It 
certainly  ought  not  to  do  it,  and  there  is  a 
delusion  in  the  preference  that  is  thus  given 
to  the  latter  writers.  It  is  in  fact,  another 
example  of  the  principle  which  we  have 
been  so  often  insisting  upon.  Wliat  profane 
authors  are  in  reference  to  Christian  authors 
at  large,  the  fathers  of  the  church  are  in  re- 
ference to  the  original  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  contradiction  to  every  ap 
proved  principle,  we  prefer  the  distant  and 
later  testimony,  to  the  testimony  of  writers 
who  carry  as  much  evidence  and  legitimau 
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autKoiity  along  with  them,  and  who  <Mity 
differ  from  others  in  beiQg  nearer  the  origi- 
nal source  of  information.  We  neglect  and 
undervalue  the  evidence  which  the  New 
Testament  itself  furnishes,  and  rest  ttie 
whole  of  the  argument  upon  the  external 
and  superinduced  testimony  of  subsequent 
authors. 

A  great  deal  of  all  this  is  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  defence  of  Christianity 
has  been  conducted  by  its  friends  and  sup- 
porters. They  have  given  too  much  into 
the  suspicions  of  the  opposite  party.  They 
have  yielded  their  minds  to  the  infection  of 
their  skepticism,  and  maintained,  through 
the  whole  process,  a  caution  and  a  delicacy 
which  they  oAen  carry  to  a  degree  that  is 
excessive ;  and  by  which,  in  fact,  they  have 
done  injustice  to  their  own  argumen^. 
Some  of  them  begin  with  the  testimony  m 
Tacitus  as  a  first  principle,  and  pursue  the 
investigation  upwards,  as  if  the  evidence 
that  we  collect  from  the  annals  of  the  Ro- 
man historian  were  stronger  than  that  of 
the  Christian  writers  who  flourished  nearer 
the  scene  of  the  investigation,  and  whose 
credibility  can  be  established  on  grounds 
which  are  altogether  independent  of  his 
testimony.  In  this  way,  thiey  come  at  last 
to  the  credibility  of  the  New  Testament 
writers,  but  by  a  lengthened  and  circuitous 
procedure.  The  reader  feels  as  if  the  argu- 
ment were  diluted  at  every  step  in  the  pro- 
cess of  derivation,  and  hi*  fnilh  in  the  Gos- 
pel history  is  much  weaker  than  his  faith 
in  histories  that  are  far  less  authenticated. 
Bring  Tacitus  and  the  New  Testament  to  an 
immediate  comparison,  and  subject  them 
both  to  the  touchstone  of  ordinary  and  .re- 
ceived principles,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  latter  leaves  the  former  out  of  sight  in 
all  the  marks,  and  characters,  and  evidences 
of  an  authentic  history.  The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  stands  on  a  much  firmer  and  more 
independent  footing,  than  many  of  its  de- 
fenders would  dare  to  give  us  any  concep- 
tion of.  They  want  that  boldness  of  argu- 
ment which  the  merits  of  the  question 
entitle  them  to  assume.  They  ought  to 
maintain  a  more  dectded  front  to  their  ad- 
versaries, and  tell  them,  that,  in  the  New 
Testament  itself— in  the  concurrence  of  its 
numerous,  and  distant,  and  independent 
authors — in  tiie  uncontradicted  authority 
which  it  has  maintained  from  the  earliest 
times  of  the  church — in  the  total  inability 
of  the  bitterest  adversaries  of  our  religion 
to  impeach  its  credibility — in  the  genuine 
characters  of  h.  iiesty  and  fairness  which  it 
carries  on  the  very  face  of  it;  that  in  these, 
and  in  every  thing  else,  which  can  give  va- 
lidity to  the  written  history  of  past  times, 
there  is  a  weight  and  a  splendour  of  evi- 
dence, which  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  can- 
not confirm,  and  which  the  absence  of  that 
testimony  could  not  have  diminished. 


If  it  were  necessary  in  a  court  of  justice 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  a  certain 
transaction  which  happened  in  a  particular 
neighbourhood,  the  obvious  expedient  would 
be  to  examine  the  agents  and  eye-witnesses 
of  that  transaction.  If  six  or  eight  concur- 
red in  giving  the  same  testimony — if  there 
was  no  appearance  of  collusion  among 
them — if  they  had  the  manner  and  aspect 
of  creditable  men — above  all,  if  this  testimo- 
ny were  made  public,  and  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual, from  the  numerous  spectators  of  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  step  forward  to  falsify 
it,  then,  we  apprehend,  the  proof  would  bi 
looked  upon  as  complete.  Other  witnesses 
might  be  summoned  from  a  distance  to  give 
in  their  testimony,  not  of  what  they  saw, 
but  of  what  they  heard  upon  the  subject ; 
but  their  concurrence,  though  a  happy 
enough  circumstance,  would  never  be  look- 
ed upon  as  any  material  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence already  brought  forward.  Another 
court  of  justice  might  be  held  in  a  distant 
country,  and  years  ^er  the  death  of  the  ori- 
ginal witnesses.  It  might  have  occasion  to 
verify  the  same  transaction,  and  for  this 
purpose  might  call  in  the  Only  evidence 
which  it  was  capable  of  collecting — the  tes- 
timony of  men  who  lived  after  the  transac- 
tion in  question,  and  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  place  where  it  happened.  There  would 
be  no  hesitation,  in  ordinary  cases,  about 
the  relative  value  of  the  two  testimonies ; 
and  the  record  of  the  first  court  could  be 
appealed  to  by  posterity  as  by  far  the  more 
valuable  document,  and  far  more  decisive 
of  the  point  in  controversy.  Now,  what  we 
complain  of,  is,  that  in  the  instance  before 
us  this  principle  is  reversed.  The  report  of 
hearsay  witnesses  is  h<^ld  in  higher  estima- 
tion than  the  report  ol  the  original  agents 
and  spectators.  The  most  implicit  credit  is 
given  to  the  testimony  of  the  distant  and 
later  historians,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
original  witnesses  is  received  with,  as 
much  distrust  as  if  they  carried  the  marks 
of  villany  and  imposture  upon  their  fore- 
heads. The  genuineness  of  the  first  record 
can  be  established  by  a  much  greater  weight 
and  variety  of  evidence,  than  the  genuine 
nesB  of  the  second.  Yet  all  the  suspicion 
that  we  feel  upon  this  subject  annexes  to 
the  former ;  and  the  apostles  and  evangel- 
ists, with  every  evidence  in  their  favour 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  testimony  to 
furnish,  are,  in  fact,  degraded  from  the  place 
which  they  ought  to  occupy  among  the  ac- 
credited historians  of  past  times. 

The  above  observations  may  help  to  pre- 
pare the  inquirer  for  forming*  a  just  and  im- 
|)artial  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Chris- 
tian testimony.  His  great  objf;ct  should  be 
to  guard  against  every  bias  of  the  under- 
standing. The  general  idea  is,  that  a  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  Christianity  may  lead 
him  to  overrate  the  argument.    We  believe 
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ttiat  if  every  unfair  tendeacy  of  the  mind 
Dould  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  computa- 
tion, it  would  be  found,  that  the  combined 
operation  of  them  all  has  the  effect  x>f  imr 
pressing  a  bias  in  a  contrary  direction.  All 
we  H  sh  for,  is,  that  the  arguments  which  are 
held  lecisive  in  other  historical  questions, 


should  not  be  looked  upon  as  nugatory  when 
applied  to  the  inv^tigation  of  those  fads 
which  are  connected  with  the*  truth  and 
establishment  of  the  Chri9tian  religion,  tbai 
every  prepossession  should  be  swept  away, 
ind  room  left  for  the  understanding,  to  expa 
I  tiate  without  fear,  and  without  incujnbimicf 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  differemt  Books  of  the  New  Testaments 


The  argument  for  the  truth  ofthediffer- 
ont  facts  recorded  in  the  gospel  history,  re- 
solves itself  into  four  parts.  In  the  first,  it 
shall  be  our  object  to  prove,  that  the  differ- 
ent pieces  which  make  up  the  New  Testa- 
ment, were  written  by  the  authors  whose 
names  they  bear,  and  the  age  which  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  them.  In  the  second,  we 
shall  exhibit  the  internal  marks  of  truth  and 
nonesty,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
compositions  themselves.  In  the  third,  we 
shall  press  upon  the  reader  the  known  situa- 
tion and  history  of  the  authors,  as  satisfy- 
ing proofs  of  the  veracity  with  which  they 
delivered  tlieinselves.  And,  in  the  fourth, 
we  shall  lay  before  them  the  additional 
and  subsequent  testimonies,  by  which  the 
narrative  of  the  original  writers  is  sup- 
ported. 

In  every  pointof  the  investigation,  we  shall 
meet  with  examples  of  the  principle  which 
we  have  already  alluded  to.  We  have  said, 
that  if  two  distinct  inquiries  be  set  on  foot, 
where  the  object  of  the  one  is  to  settle  some 
point  of  saTed  history,  and  the  object  of 
the  other  is  to  settle  some  point  of  profane 
history,  the  mind  acquiesces  in  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  evidence  in  the  latter 
case  than  it  does  in  the  former.  If  this  be 
right,  (and  to  a  certain  degree  it  undoubt- 
edly is,)  then  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defen- 
der of  Christianity  to  bring  forward  a  greater 
quantity  of  evidence  than  would  be  deemed 
sufficient  in  a  question  of  common  litera- 
ture, and  to  demand  the  acquiescence  of  his 
reader  upon  the  strength  of  this  superior 
evidence.  If  it  be  not  right  beyond  a  cer- 
tain degree — and  if  there  be  a  tendency  in 
the  mind  to  carry  it  beyo'nd  that  degree, 
then  this  tendency  is  founded  upon  a  delu- 
«ion,  and  it  is  well  that  the  reader  should  be 
apprised  of  its  existence,  that  he  may  pKi- 
tect  himself  from  its  influence.  -  The  supe- 
rior quantity  of  evidence  which  we  can 
bring  forward,  will,  in  this  case,  all  go  to 
augment  the  positive  eflfect  upon  his  con- 
victions; and  he  will  rejoice  to  perceive 
that  he  is  far  safer  in  believing  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  him  of  the  history  of 
Jesuit  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of  his  apos- 


tles, than  in  believing 'whal  he  has  never 
doubted — the  history  of  Alexander,  and  the 
(^trine  of  Socrates.  Could  all  the  marks 
^'veracity,  and  the  list  of  subsequeni  testi- 
monies, be  exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  read- 
er in  parallel  columns,  it  would  enable  him, 
at  one  glance,  to  form  a  complete  estimate. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  call  his  attention 
to  this  so  often,  that  we  may  appear  to  many 
of  our  readers  to  have  expatiated  upon  our 
introductory  principle  to  a  degree  that  is 
tiresome  and  unnecessary.  We  conceive, 
however,  that  ii  is  the  beet  and  most  per- 
spicuous way  of  putting  the  argument 

I.  The  different  pieces  which  make  up 
the  New  Testament,  were  written  by  the 
authors  whose  names  they  boar,  and  at  the 
time  which  is  conlmonly  assigned  to  them. 

After  the  long  slumber  of  the  middle  ages, 
the  curiosity  of  the  human  mind  was 
awakened,  and  felt  us  attention  powerfully 
directed  to  those  old  writings,  which  have 
survived  the  waste  of  so  many  centuries. 
It  were  a  curious  speculation  to  ascertain 
the  precise  quantity  of  evidence  which  lay 
in  the  information  of  these  old  documents 
And  it  may  help  us  in  our  estimate,  first  to 
suppose,  that  in  the  researches  of  that 
period,  there  was  only  one  composition 
found  which  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of 
past  times.  A  number  of  circumstances  can 
be  assiffned,  which  might  give  a  certain  de- 
gree of  probability  to^the  information  even 
of  this  solitary  aiid  unsupported  document. 
There  si,  first,  the  general  consideration, 
that  the  principle  upon  which  a  man  feels 
himself  induced  to  write  a  true  history,  is 
of  more  frequent  and  powerful  operation, 
than  the  principle  upon  which  a  man  feels 
himself  induced  to  offer  a  false  or  a  disgiused 
representation  of  facts  to  the  world.  This 
affords  a  general  probability  on  the  side  of 
the  document  in  question  ueing  a  tnie  narra- 
tive; and  there  may  be  some  particulars 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the  per^ 
formance  itself,  which  might  strengthen 
this  probability.  We  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  in  the  story  itself  any  inducement 
which  the  man  could  have  in  publishing  it 
if  it  were  mainly  and  substantially  false 
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W^  mi^t  see  an  expresskm  of  honesty, 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  written  lair 
guage,  as  \^ell  as  of  spoken  lao^^uaf  e^  to 
convey.  We  might  see  that  there  was-n^ 
thing  monstrous  or  improbable  in  thv  nar- 
rative itself.  And,  without  enumerating 
every  particular  calculated  to  give  It  ihe 
impression  of  truths  we. may,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  our  inquiries,  have  ascertained,  that 
copies  of  this  manuscript  were  to  be  found 
in  many  places,  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  proving,  by  the  evidence  of  its  dif- 
fusion, the  general  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  by  the  readers  of  past  ages^  This  gives 
us  the  testimony  of  these  readers  to  the  value 
of  the  performance ;  and  as  we  are  suppos- 
ing it  is  a  history,  and  not  a  work  of  ima- 
gination, it  could  only  be  valued  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  information  which  was  laid  be- 
fore them  being  true.  In  this  way  a  solitary 
document,  transmitted  to  us  from  a  remote 
antiquity,  might  gain  credit  in  the  world, 
though  it  4iad  been  lost  sight  of  for  many 
ages,  and  only,  brought  to  light  by  the  revi- 
val of  a  literary  spirit,  which  had  lain  dor- 
mant during  a  long  period  of  history. 

We  can  further  suppose,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  these  researches,  another  manu- 
script was  discovered,  having  the  same  cha- 
racters, and  possessing  the  same  separate 
ant  original  marks  of  truth  with  the  former. 
If  they  both  touched  upon  the  same  period 
of  history,  and  gave  testimony  to  the  same 
events,  it  is  plain  that  a  stronger  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  these  events  would  be  afford- 
ed, than  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  either 


of  the  testimonies  taken  separately  to  sup-  to  by  those  which  profess  a  lower  ?    ThescL 


ply.  The  separate  circumstances  which 
gave  a  distinct  credibility  to  each  of  the 
testimonies  are  added  together,  and  give  also 
much  higher  credibility  to  tliose  points  of  in- 
formation upon  whicli  they  deliver  a  cmn- 
mon  testimony.  This  is  the  case  when  the 
testimonies  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of 
being  independent  of  one  another.  And  even 
when  the  one  is  derived  from  the  other,  it 
still  affords  an  accession  to  the  evidence; 
because  the  author  of  the  subsequent  testi- 
mony gives ns. the  distinct  assertion,  that  he 
believed  in  the  truth  of  the  original ,  testi- 
mony. 

The  evidence  may  be  strengthened  still 
farther,  by  the  accession  of  a  third  manu- 
script, and  a  third  testimony.  All  the  sepa- 
rate circumstances  which  confer  credibility 
upon  any  one  document,  even  though  it 
stands  alone  and  unsupported  by  any  otlier, 
combine  themselves  into  a  much  stronger 
body  of  evidence,  when  we  have  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  several.  If,  even  in  the 
3a8e  of  a  single  narrative,  a  probability  lies 
on  the  side  of  its  being  tru^  from  the  mul- 
titude and  diffusion  of  copies,  and  from  the 
air  of  truth  and  honesty  discernible  in  the 
composition  itself,  the  probability  i^  heigh- 
tened by  the  coincidence  of  several  narra- 


tives, aH  of  them  possessing  the  same  claims 
upon  our  bdief.  If  it  be  improbable  that 
one  shoiild  be  written  for  the  purpose  of  tra- 
pooinf^  a  falsehood  upon  the  world,  it  is  still 
more  improbable  that  lAany  should  be  writ- 
ten, all  of  them  conspiring  to  the  same  per<r 
verse  and  unnatural  object.  No  one  can 
doubt,  at  least,  that  of  the  multitude  of  writ- 
ten testimonies  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  the  true  must  greatly  preponderate  over 
the  false;  and  that  the  deceitful  principle^ 
though  it  exists  sometimes,  could  never  ope- 
rate to  such  an  extent,  as  to  carry  any  great 
or  general  imposition  in  the  face  of  all  the 
documents  which  are  before  us.  The  sup* 
position  must  be  extended  much  farther  than 
we  have  yet  carried  it,  before  we  reach  the 
degreeof  evidence  and  of  testimony ,  of  w  hich 
on  many  points  of  ancient  history,  we  are  at 
this  moment  in  actual  possession.  Many 
documents  have  been  collected,  professing  to 
be  written  at  different  times,  and  by  men  of 
different  countries^  In  this  way  a  great  body 
of  ancient  literature  has  been  formed,  from 
which  we  can  collect  many  points  of  evi- 
dence, too  tedious  to  enumerate.  Do  we 
find  the  express  concurrence  of  several  au- 
thors to  the  same  piece  of  history  ?  Do  we 
find,  what  is  still  more  impressive,  events 
formally  announced  in  one  narrative,  not 
told  over  again,  but  implied  and  proceeded 
upon  as  true  in  another  ?  Do  we  find  the 
succession  of  history,  through  a  series  of 
ages,  supported  in  a  way  that  is  natural  and 
consistent  ?  Do  we  find  those  compositioiif 
v/hich  profess  a  higher  antiquity,  appealed 


and  a  number  of  other  points,  which  meet 
every  scholar  who  betakes  himself  to  the 
actual  investigation,  give  a  most  warm  and 
living  character  of  reality  to  the  history  of 
past  times.  There  is  a  perversity  of  mind 
which  may  resist  all  this.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  iancies  of  scepticism.  We  may  plead 
in  vain  the  number  of  written  testimonies, 
their  artless  coincidence,  and  the  perfect  un- 
designedness  of  manner  by  which  they  often 
supply  the  circumstances  that  serve  both  to 
guide  and  satisfy  the  inquirer,  and  to  throw 
light  and  support  ut)/)n  one  another.  The 
infidel  will  still  have  something  behind 
Which  he  can  entrench  himself;  and  his  last 
supposition,  monstrous  and  unnatural  as  it 
is,  may  be,  that  the  whole  of  written  history 
is  a  laborious  fabrication,  sustained  for  many 
ages,  and  concurred  in  by  many  individuals, 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  enjoy  the 
anticipated  blunders  of  the  men  of  future 
times,  whom  they  had  combined  with  so 
much  dexterity  to  bewilder  and  lead  astray. 
If  it  were  possible  to  summon  up  to  tfie 
presence  of  the  mind  the  whole  maas  of 
spoken  testimony,  it  would  be  found,  that 
what  was  false  bore  a  very  small  proportion 
to  what  was  true.  For  many  obvious  rea- 
sons, the  proportion  of  the  false  to  the  true 
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most  be  also  mull  in  writtea  testimony. 
Yel  inslaDoes  of  falitdiood  occur  in  both ; 
and  the  actual  ability  to  separate  the  ialse 
from  the  true  in  writtea  history,  proves  that 
historical  evidenoe  Has  its  principles  and  its 
probabilities  to  go  upon.  There  may  be  the 
natural  signs  of  dishonesty.  There  may  be 
the  wildness  and  improbability  of  the  nar- 
lative.  There  may  be  a  total  want  of 
agreement  on  the  part  of  other  documents. 
There  may  be  the  silence  of  every  author 
lor  ages  after  the  pretended  date  of  the 
manuscript  in  question.  There  may  be  all 
these,  in  sufficient  abundance,  to  convict  the 
manuscript  of  forgery  and  falsehood.  This 
has  actually  been  done  in  several  instances. 
The  skill  and  discernment  of  the  human 
mind  upon  the  subject  of  historical  evidence, 
have  been  improved  by  the  exercise.  The 
few  cases  in  which  sentence  of  condemnation 
has  been  given,  are  so  many  test'mionies  to 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  which  has  sat 
in  judgment  over  them,  and  give  a  stability 
to  their  verdict,  when  any  document  is  ap- 
proved of.  It  is  a  peculiar  subject,  and  the 
men  who  stand  at  a  distance  from  it  may 
multiply  their  suspicions  and  theu*  skepti- 
cism at  pleasure ;  but  no  intdligent  man  ever 
entered  into  the  details,  without  feeling  Uie 
most  familiar  and  satisfying  conviction  of 
that  credit  and  confidence  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  historic^  evidence  to  bestow. 

Now,  to  apply  this  to  the  object  of  our 
present  division,  which  is  to  ascertain  the 
age  of  the  document,  and  the  person  who  is 
the  author  of  it.  These  are  points  of  infor- 
mation which  may  be  collected  from  the 
performance  itself.  They  may  be  found  in 
the  body  of  the  composition,  or  they  may 
be  more  formally  announced  in  the  title 
page — and  every  time  that  the  book  is  re- 
ferred to  by  its  title,  or  the  name  of  the 
author  and  age  of  the  publication  are  an- 
nounced in  any  other  document  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  these  points  of  mforma- 
tion  receive  additional  proof  from  the  testi- 
mony of  subsequent  writers. 

The  New  Testament  is  bound  up  in  one 
volume,  but  we  would  be  underrating  its 
evidence  if  we  regarded  it  only  as  one  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  truth  of  the  facts  re- 
corded in  it  rested  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  historian.  It  is  not  one  publication, 
but  a  collection  of  several  publications, 
which  are  ascribed  to  different  authors 
and  made  their  first  apearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  To  At  the  date  of  their 
appearance,  it  is  necessary  to  institute  a 
separate  inquiry  for  each  publication ;  and 
it  is  the  unexcepted  testimony  of  all  subse- 
quent writers,  I  hat  two  of  the  Gospels  and 
several  of  the  Epistles,  were  written  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  and 
published  in  their  lifetime.  Celsus,  an  enemy 
of  the  Christian  faith,  refers  to  the  affairs  of 
Jei»'»i5  as  written  by  his  disciples.   He  never 


thmks  of  diqNiting  the  fact;  and  from  the 
extracts  which  he  makes  for  the  purpose  of 
criticisniy  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  that  it  is  one  or  other  of  the  foui 
Gospels  to  which  he  refers.  The  sinrie  testi- 
mony of  Cebos  may  be  considered  as  de- 
ciwve  of  the  fact,  that  the  story  of  Jesus  and 
of  his  life  was  actoally  written  by  his  disci- 
ples. Oelsus  writes  about  a  hundred  year^ 
after  the  alleged  time  of  the  publication  of 
this  story ;  but  that  it  was  written  by  the 
companions  of  this  Jesus,  is  a  fact  which  he 
never  thinks  of  disputing.  He  takes  it  upon 
the  strength  of  its  general  notoriety,  and  the 
whole  history  of  that  period  furnishes  no- 
thing that  can  attach  any  doubt  or  suspicion 
to  this  circumstance.  Keferring  to  a  prin- 
ciple already  taken  notice  of,  had  it  been 
the  history  of  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  pro- 
phet, its  authenticity  would  have  been  ad- 
mitted without  any  formal  testimony  lo  that 
effeet  It  would  have  been  admitl^  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  mere  existence  of  the  title- 
page,  combined  with  this  circumstance,  that 
the  whofe  course  of  history  or  tradition  does 
not  furnish  us  with  a  single  fact,  leading  us 
to  believe  that  the  correctness  of  thi?  title- 
page  was  ever  questioned.  It  would  have 
been  admitted,  not  because  it  was  asserted 
by  subsequent  writers,  but  because  tl^y 
made  no  assertion  upon  the  subject,  because 
they  never  thought  of  converting  it  into  a 
matter  of  discussion,  and  because  their  oc- 
casional references  to  the  book  in  question 
would  be  looked  upon  as  carrying  in  them 
a  tacit  acknowledgement,  that  it  was  the 
very  same  book  which  it  professed  to  be  at 
the  present  day.  The  distinct  assertion  of 
Celsus  that  the  pieces  in  question  were 
written  by  the  companions  of  Jesus,  though 
even  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  years,  is 
an  argument  in  favour  of  their  authenticity, 
which  cannot  be  alleged  for  many  of  the 
most  esteemed  compositions  of  antiquity 
It  is  the  addition  of  a  formal  testimony  vc 
that  kind  of  general  evidence,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  tacit  or  implisd  concur- 
rence of  subsequent  writers,  and  which  is 
held  to  be  perfectly  decisive  in  similar  cases. 
Had  the  pieces,  which  make  up  the  New 
Testament,  been  the  only  documents  of 
past  times,  the  mere  existence  of  a  preten- 
sion to  such  an  age,  and  to  such  an  author, 
resting  on  their  own  information,  would 
have  been  sustained  as  a  certain  degree  of 
evidence,  that  the  real  age  and  the  real 
author  had  been  assigned  to  them.  But  we 
have  the  testimony  of  subsequent  authors 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  by  far  the  most  crowded,  and  the 
most  closely  sustained  series  of  testimonies, 
of  which  we  have  any  exaniple  in  the  whole 
field  of  ancient  history.  When  we  assigned 
the  testimony  of  Celsus,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  this  isthe  very  first  which  occur* 
I  after  the  days  of  the  apostles.    The  blank 
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of  a  hundred  years  betwixt  the  publication 
of  the  original  story  and  the  publication  of 
Celsus,  is  filled  up  by  antecedent  testimonies, 
which,  in  all  fairness,  should  be  counted 
more  decisive  of  the  pomt  in^question.  Thev 
are  the  testimonies  of  Christian  writers,  and, 
in  as  far  as  a  neafer  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing correct  information  is  concerned,  they 
should  be  held  more  valuable  than  the  tes- 
timony of  Celsus.  These  references  are  of 
three  kinds : — First,  In  some  cases,  their  re- 
ference to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
is  made  in  the  form  of  an  express  quotation, 
an^  the  author  particularly  named.  Second- 
ly, In  other  cases,  the  quotation  is  made 
without  reference  to  the  particular  author, 
and  ushered  in  by  the  general  words,  *^a« 
it  is  written."  And,  Thirdly,  There  are 
innumerable  allusions  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  scattered  over  all  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  fathers.  In  this  last 
case  there  is  no  express  citation ;  but  we  have 
thet  sentiment,  (he  turn  of  expression,  the 
tery  words  of  the  New  Testament,  repeated 
so  often,  and  by  such  a  number  of  different 
writers,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind 
that  they  were  copied  from  one  common 
original,  which  was  at  that  period  held  in 
high  reverence  and  estimation.  In  pursuing 
the  train  of  references,  we  do  not  meet  with 
a  single  chasm  from  the  days  of  the  original 
writers.  Not  to  repeat  what  we  have  al- 
ready made  some  allusion  to,  the  testimo- 
nies of  the  original  wriiers  to  one  another, 
we  proceed  to  assert,  that  some  of  the  fathers 
whose  writings  have  come  dowii  to  us, 
were  the  companions  of  the  apostles,  and 
are  even  named  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  St.  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome, 
is,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  ancient  au- 
thors, the  same  whom  Paul  mentions  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Philippians.  In  his  epistle  to 
the  church  of  Corinth,  which  was  written  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  church  of  Rome,  he 
refers  to  the  first  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  former 
church.  "  Take  into  your  hands  the  epistle 
of  the  blessed  Paul  the  apostle."  He  then 
makes  a  quotation,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Paul's  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Could 
Clement  have  done  this  to  the  Corinthians 
themselves,  had  no  such  epistle  been  in 
existence  ?  And  is  not  this  an  undoubted 
testimony,  not  merely  from  the  mouth  of 
Clement,  but  on  the  part  of  the  churches 
both  of  Rome  and  Corinth,  to  the  authenti- 
city of  such  an  epistle  1  There  are  in  this 
same  epistle  of  Clement  several  quotations 
oi  the  second  kind,  which  confirm  the  exist- 
ence of  some  other  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  and  a  multitude  of  allusions  or  re- 
ferences of  the  third  kind,  o  the  writings  of 
tne  evangelists,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
a  fireat  many  of  those  epistles  which  have 
been  adpiitted  into  the  New  Testament.  We 
have  similar  testimonies  from  some  more 
ox  the  fathers,  who  lived  and  conversed  with 


Jesus  Christ.  Besides  many  rcV  lences  oi 
the  second  and  third  kind,  v-u  have  also 
other  instances  of  the  same  kind  oi  t^xtimony 
which  Clement  gave  to  St.  Par^'j  first  EjHs^ 
tie  to  the  Corinthians,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  indisputable.  Igna- 
tius, writing  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  takes 
notice  of  St  Paul's  epistle  to  that  church ; 
and  Poly  carp,  an  immediate  disciple  of  the 
apostles,  makes  the  same  express  i  eference 
to  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Philip  iians  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  people.  Ii-  carrying 
our  attention  down  from  the  upostolic^ 
fathers,  we  follow  an  uninterrupted  series 
of  testimonies  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ca- 
noijical  scriptures.  They  get  more  numer- 
ous and  circumstantial  as  we  proceed — a 
thing  to  be  expected  from  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  the  greater  multitude  of 
writers,  wfio  came  forward  in  its  defence 
and  illustration. 

In  pursuing  the  series  of  writers  from  the 
days  of  the  apostles  down  to  about  150  years 
aAer  the  publication  of  the  pieces  which 
make  up  the  New  Testament,  we  come  to 
Tertullian,  of  whom  Lardner  says,  "thai 
there  are  perhaps  more  and  longer  quota- 
tions of  theiBmall  volume  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  in  this  one  Christian  author,  than  of 
all  the  works  of  Cicero,  though  of  so  un 
common  excellence  for  thpught  and  style, 
in  the  writers  of  all  characters  for  severa' 
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ages 

We  feel  ourselves  exposed,  in  this  part  of 
our  investigation,  to  the  suspicion  which  ad- 
heres to  every  Christian  testimony.  We 
have  already  made  some  attempts  to  ana- 
lyse that  suspicion  into  its  ingredients,  and 
we  conceive,  that  the  circumstahce  of  the 
Christians  being  an  interested  party,  is  only 
one,  and  not  perhaps  the  principal  of  these 
ingredients.  At  all  events,  this  may  be  the 
proper  place  for  disposing  of  that  one  in- 
gredient, and  for  offering  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  the  strength  of  the  Christian 
testimony. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  any  testimony, 
there  are  two  distinct  objects  of  considera- 
tion ;  the  person  who  gives  the  testimony, 
and  the  people  to  whom  the  testimony  is 
addressed.  It  is  quite  needless  to  enlarge 
on  the  resources  which,  in  the  present  in- 
stance,  we  derive  from  both  these  consider* 
ations,  and  how  much  each  of  them  contri- 
butes to  the  triumph  and  solidity  of  the 
Christian  argument.  In  as  far  as  the  peo- 
ple who  give  the  testimony  are  concerned^ 
how  could  they  be  mistaken  in  their  account 
of  the  New  Testament,  when  some  of  them 
lived  in  the  same  age  with  the  original  wri- 
ters, and  were  their  intimate  acquaintances, 
and  when  all  of  them  had  the  benefit  of  an 
uncontrolled  series  of  evidence,  reaching 
down  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  publica 
tions  to  their  own  times  ?  Or,  how  can  we 
suspect  that  they  falsified,  when  there  run.' 
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through  their  wrilingg  the  same  tone  of 
plainness  and  sincerity,  which  is  allowed  to 
f>tamp  the  character  of  authenticity  on  other 
productions ;  and,  above  all,  when,  upon  the 
strength  even  of  heathen  testimony,  we  con- 
clude that  many  of  them,  by  their  suiferinga 
«nd  death,  gave  the  highest  evidence  that 
nian  can  give,  of  his  speaking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  real  and  honest  conviction  ?  In 
as  far  as  the  people  who  received  the  testi- 
mony are  concerned,  to  what  other  circum- 
stances can  we  ascribe  their  concurrence, 
than  to  the  truth  of  that  testimony  ?  In 
what  way  was  it  possible  to  deceive  them 
upon  a  point  of  general  notoriety?  The 
books  of  the  New  Testament  are  refer- 
red to  by  the  ancient  fathers,  as  writings 
? generally  known  and  respected  by  the 
i'hristians  of  that  period.  If  they  were  ob- 
scure writings,  or  had  no  existence  at  the 
time,  how  can  we  account  for  the  credit  and. 
authority  of  those  fathers  who  appealed  to 
them,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  insult  their 
fellow  Christians  by  .a  falsehood  so  palpable, 
and  so  easily  detected?  Allow  them  to 
be  capable  of  this  treachery,  we  have  still 
to  explain,  how  the  people  came  to  be  the 
dupes  of  so  glaring  an  tmpGj|ition;  how 
they  could  be  persuaded  to  give  up  every 
thing  for  a  religion,  whose  teachers  were  so 
unprincipled  as  to  deceive  them,  and  so  un- 
wiso  as  to  comnfit  themselves  upon  ground 
where  it  was  impossible  to  elude  discovery. 
Could  Clement  have  dared  to  n^er  the  peo- 
of  Corinth  to  an  Epistle  said  to  be  received 
by  themselves,  and  which  had  no  existence  ? 
or  could  he  have  referred  the  Christiana  at 
large  to  writings  which  they  never  heard 
of.  And  it  was  not  enough  to  maintain  the 
semblance  of  truth  with  the  people  of  tlieir 
own  parly. 

Where' we  re  the  Jews  all  the  time  ?  and 
how  was  it  possible  to  escape  the  correction 
of  these  keen  and  vigilant  observers  ?  We 
mistake  the  matter  much,  if  we  think  that 
Christianity  at  that  time  was  making  its 
insidious  way  in  silence  and  in  secrecy, 
throufrh  a  listless  and  unconcerned  public. 
All  history  gives  an  opposite  representation. 
The  passious  and  curiosity  of  men  were 
quite  upon  the  alert  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm had  been  excited  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  It  had  drawn  the  attention  uf  es- 
tablished authorities  in  different  provinces 
of  the  empire,  and  the  merits  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause  had  become  a  matter  of  frequent 
and  formal  discussion  in  courts  of  judicature. 
If,  in  these  circumstances,  the  Christian 
writers  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  upon 
a  nUsehood,  it  would  have  been  upon  safer 
ground  than  what  tliey  actually  adopted, 
lliey  would  never  have  hazarded  to  assert 
what  was  so  open  to  contradiction,  as  the 
existence  of  b<Mks  hold  in  reverence  among 
ill  the  churches,  and  which  nolMxly  either 
ui  or  out  of  these  churchesi  ever  heard  oC  * 


They  would  never  have  been  so  unwise  afl 
to  commit  in  this  way  a  cause,  which  had 
not  a  single  circumstance  to  recommend  it 
but  its  truth  and  its  evidences. 

The  falsehood  of  the  Christian  testimony 
on  this  point,  would  carry  along  with  it  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  each  of  which 
is  the  strangest  and  most  unprecedented  that 
ever  was  heard  of.  First,  That  men,  who 
sustained  in  their  writings  all  the  characters 
of  sincerity,  and  many  of  whom  submitted 
to  martynlom,  as  the  highest  pledge  of 
sincerity  which  can  possibly  be  given,  should 
have  been  capable  of  falsehood  at  alL 
Second,  That  this  tendency  to  falsehood 
should  have  been  exercised  so  unwisely  as  to 
appear  in  an  assertion  perfectly  open  to  de- 
tection, and  which  could  be  so  readily  con- 
verted to  the  discredit  of  that  relfgion,  which 
it  was  the  favourite  ambition  of  their  lives 
to  promote  and  establish  in  the  world 
Third,  that  this  testimony  could  have  j?ain- 
ed  the  concurrence  of  the  people  to  wly)m 
it  was  addressed,  and  that  with  their  eyes 
perfectly  open  to  its  falsehood,  they  shoidd 
be  reiady  to  make  the  sacritice  of  life,  and 
of  fortune  in  supporting  it.  Fourth,  That 
this  testimony  should  never  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  have 
neglected  so  effectual  an  opportunity  of  di.s- 

S'acing  a  religion,  the  progress  of  which 
ey  contemplated  with  so  much  jealousy 
and  alarm.  Add  to  this,  that  it  is  not  the 
testimony  of  one  writer  which  vee  are  ma- 
king to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  so  many 
difficulties.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many 
writers,  who  lived  at  different  times  and 
in  different  countries,  and  who  add  tlie  very 
singular  circumstance  of  their  entire  agree- 
ment with  one  another,  to  tlie  other  circum- 
stances equally  unaccountable,  which  we 
have  just  now  enumerated.  The  falsehood  of 
their  united  testimony  is  not  to  be  conceived. 
It  is  a  supposition  wJiich  we  are  warranted 
to  condemn,  upon  the  stren^h  of  any  one 
of  the  above  improbabilities  taken  separate 
ly.  But  the  fair  way  of  estimating  their 
effect  upon  the  argument,  is  to  take  them 
jointly,  and  in  the  language  of  the  doctrine 
of  chances,  to  take  the  product  of  all  the 
improbabilities  into  one  another.  The  ar- 
gument which  this  product  furnishes  for 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  testimony,  has,  in 
strength  and  conclusiveness,  no  parallel  in 
the  whole  compass  of  ancient  literature. 

The  testimony  of  Celsus  is  looked  upcMi 
as  peculiarly  valuable,  because  it  is  disinter- 
ested. But  if  this  consideration  gives  so 
much  weight  to  the  testimony  of  Celstt, 
why  shotdd  so  much  doubt  and  suspicion 
annex  totne  testimony  of  Christian  writers 
several  of  whom,  before  his  time,  have 
given  a  fuller  and  more  express  testimony 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  ?  In  the 
persecutions  they  sustained  *,  in  theobvioos 
tone    C  anccrity  nnd  honesty  which  niDf. 
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through  th^r*  writings;  in  their  general 
agreement  upon  this  subject ;  in  the  multi- 
tude of  their  fcdlowers,  who  ne^er  could 
have  confided  in  men  thai  ventuitsd  to  com- 
mit  themsetves,  by  the  assertien  of  what 
was  obviously  and  notorioo^  M9by  in  the 


chciek  which:  the ^igilance^  both  ii  Jew< 
and  Heathens,  exercised  over  every  Chris- 
tian writer*  of  that  period,^n  all  these 
Cffeumstances,  they  give  every  evidence  of 
having  delivered  a  fair  and  unpolluted  testi- 
mony. 


CHAPTER  IIL 
On  the  intemal  Maris  of  Thiih  and  Honuty  to  be/oimdin  Ike  NenO'  TeBtamefnl 


II.  We  shall  now  look  into  the  New  Tes- 
tament itseli^  and  endeavour  to  lay  before 
the  reader  the  intemal  marks  of  truth  and 
lionesty,  which  are  tabe  found  in  it  ) 

Under  this  head,  it  may  be  right  to  in- 
sist upon  the  minute  accuracy,  which  runs 
through  all  its  allusions  to  the  existing 
manners  and  circumstances  of  the  times.* 
To  appreciate  the  force  of  this  argument,  it 
would  he  right  to  attenfl  to  the  peculiar  sit- 
uation of  Judea,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 
It  was  then  under  the  dominion  Of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  comes  frequently  under ^ 
the  notice  of  the  profane  historians  of  that 
period.  From  this  source  we  derive  a  great 
variety  of  information,  <as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  emperors  conducted  the  govern- 
ment of  their  different  provinces;  whai 
degree  of  indulgence  was  allowed  to  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  people  whom  they 
held  in  subjection;  in  how  far  they  were 
suffered  to  live  under  the  administration  of 
their  own  laws;  the  power  which  was  vest- 
ed in  the  presidents  of  provinces; 'and  a 
number  of  other  circumstances  relative  to 
the  criminal  and  civil  jurisprudence  of  that 
period.  In  this  way,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  diflferent  points  in  which  the  histori- 
ans of  the  New  Testament  can  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  secular  historians 
of  the  age.  The  history  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  contains  innumerable  references  to 
the  state  of  public  afiairs.  It  is  not  the  his- 
tory of  obscure  and  unnoticed  individuals. 
They  had  attracted  much  of  the  public  at- 
tention. They  had  been  before  the  govem- 
orsof  the  country.  They  had  passed  through 
the  established  forms<^  justice;  and  some 
of  them  underwent  the  trial  and  punishment' 
of  the  times.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  then, 
that  the  New  Testament  writera  were  led  to 
allude  to  a  number  of  these  circumstances 
in  the  political  history  and  constitution  of 
Uie  times,  which  came  tmder  the  cognizance 
of  ordinary  historians^  This  was  delicate 
ground  for  an  inventor  to  tread  upon ;  and 
particularly,  if  he  lived  at  an  age  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  his  history.  He  might  in  this 
case  have  fabricated  a  tale,  by  confining 
Himself  to  the  obscure  and  familiar  incidents 
'^f  private  history;  but  it  is  only  for  a  true 


and'  a-  contemponiry  historian  to  sustain 
caniinued  accuracy,  through  his  minute 
and  numerooB  allusions  tO'  the  public  policy 
and  government  of  ihe  times. 

Within  the  period  of  the  Gospel  history 
Judea  ex^riencod  a  good  many  vicissitudes 
in  ihe  stale  of  its  government.  At  one  time 
it  formed  part  of  a  kingdom  under  Herod 
the  Great.  At  another,  it  formed  part  of 
a:  smaller  government  under  Archelaus. 
It  after  thte^  came  under  the  direct  ad- 
ministration of  a  Roman  governor ;  which 
form  was  again  interrupted  for  several 
years,  by  the  elevation  of  HerOd  Agrippa  to 
the  sovereign  power,  as  exercised  by  his 
grandfather;  and  it  is  at  last  left  in  the  form 
of  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  evan- 
gelical history.  There  were  also  frequent 
changes  in  the  political  state  of  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  Judea,  and  which  are  often 
alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  A  ca- 
price of  the  reigning  emperor  often  gave 
rise  to  a  new  form  of  government,  and  a 
•new  distribution  of  territory.  It  will  be 
readily  conceived,  how  much  these  perpet- 
ual fluctuations  in  the  state  of  public  aflbirs, 
both  in  Judea  and  its  neighbourhood,  must 
add  to  the  power  and  difficulty  of  that  or- 
deal to  which  the  Gospel  history  has  been 
subjected. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject,  there  is  no  want 
of  wHnesses  with  whom  to  confront  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament.  In  addition  to  the 
Roman  writers  who  have  touched  upon  tKc 
affoirs  of  Judea,  we  have  the  benefit  of  a  Jew- 
ish historian,  who  has  given  us  a  professed 
history  of  hisown  country.  Fromhim,aswas 
to  be  expecfeed,  we  have  a  far  greater  quan- 
tity of  copious  and  detailed  narrative,  rela- 
tive to  1  the  mtemal  af&irs  of  Judea,  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  and  those  particu- 
lars which  are  connected  with  their  religious 
bdief,  and  ecclesiastical  constitution,  with 
many,  it  will  be  supposed  to  add  to  the 
value  of  his  testimony,  that  he  was  not  a 
Christian ;  but  that,  on  the  other  h-ind,  wc 
have  every  reason  to  believe  him  /o  have 
been  a  most  zealous  and  determined  enemy 
to  the  cause.  It  is  really  a  most  useful  ex 
ercise,  to  pursue  the  harmony  which  sub 
sists  between  the  writers  of  the  New  T<»u 
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ment^and  those  JewiiA  and  prafime  aotbon^ 
with  whom  we  bring  them  into  oompariaon. 
Throughout  the  whcde  examination,  our  at- 
tention is  confined  to  forms  o(  justice ;  auc- 
ceasiona  of  goyemors  in  different  provinces; 
manners,  and  political  institutions.  We  are 
kherefore  apt  to  forget  the  sacred  neas  of  the 
subject ;  and  we  appeal  to  all,  who  have 
prosecuted  this  inquiry,  if  tbiscircomstanop 
IS  not  favourable  to  their  having  a  closer 
and  more  decided  impression  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history.  By  instituting  a 
comparison  between  the  evangelists  and  con- 
temporary authors,  and  restrioting  our  atr 
tention  to  thoee  points  which  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  ordinary  history,  we  put 
the  ai^stles  and  evangelists  on  the  footing 
of  ordinary  historians;  and  it  is  for  thoae, 
who  have  actually  undergone  the  labour  of 
this  ejcamination,  to  tell  bow  much  this  cir- 
cumstance adds  to  the  impression  of  their 
authenticity.  The  mind  gets  emancipated 
from  the  peculiar  delusion  which  attaches 
to  the  sacred ness  of  the  subject,  and  which 
has  the  undoubted  effect  of  restraining  the 
confidence  of  its  inquiries.  The  argument 
assumes  a  secular  complexion,  and  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  restored  to 
that  credit,  with  which  the  reader  delivers 
himself  up  to  any  other  historian,  who  has 
a  much  less  weight  and  quantity  of  histori- 
cal evidence  in  his  favour. 

We  refer  those  readers  who  wish  to  pro- 
secute this  inquiry,  to  the  first  volume  cf 
Lardner's  Credibility  of  the  Gospel:  We 
shall  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  general  ob- 
servations on  the  nature  and  precise  effect 
of  the  argument. 

In  the  first  place,  the  accuracy  of  the  nu> 
merous  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of 
that  period,  which  the  Gospel  history  em- 
braces, forms  a  strong  corrol>oration  of  that 
antiquity,  which  we  have  already  assigned 
to  its  writers  from  exterr^l  testimony.  It 
amounts  to  a  proof,  that  it  is  the  production 
of  authors  who  lived  antecedent  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently 
about  the  time  thsl  is  ascribed  to  them  by 
all  the  external  testimony  which  has  already 
been  insisted  upon.  It  is  that  accuracy, 
which  could  only  be  maintained  by  a  con- 
temporary historian.  It  would  be  difiScult, 
even  for  the  author  of  some  general  specu- 
lation, not  to  betray  his  time  by  some  occa- 
sional allusion  to  the  ephemeral  customs 
and  institutions  of  the  period  in  which  he 
wrote.  But  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment nui  a  much  greater  risk.  There  are 
five  different  pieces  of  that  collection  which 
are  purely  historical,  and  where  there  is  a 
continued  reference  to  the  characters,  and 
politics,  and  passing  events  of  the  day.  The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  swept  away  the 
whole  fabric  of  Jewish  polity  ;  and  it  is  not 
Lo  be  conceived  that  the  memory  of  ^  fu- 
Jire  generation  could  have  retained  that 


minnte,  that  varied,  that  mtimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  statistics  of  a  nation  no  longer 
in  existence,  which  is  evinced  in  every  pi^ 
of  the  evangelical  writers  We  find,  in  point 
of  fiu^  that  both  the  Heathen  and  Christian 
writers  of  subsequent  ages  do  often  betray 
their  ignorance  of  the  particular  iii«toms 
which  obtained  in  Judea  during  the  time  of 
oar  Savioor.  And  it  must  be  esteemed  a 
strong  circumstance  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  New  Testament,  that  on  a  sub- 
ject, in  which  the  chances  of  detection  are 
so  numerous,  and  where  we  can  scarcely 
advance  a  single  step  in  the  narrative,  with* 
out  the  possibility  of  betraying  our  time  by 
some  raistakeo  allusion,  it  stands  distin- 
guished from  every  later  composition,  in 
being  able  to  bear  the  most  minute  and  in- 
timate eomparisnn  with  the  contemporary 
historians  of  that  period. 

The  argument  derives  great  additional 
strength,  from  viewing  the  New  Testament, 
not  as  one  single  performance,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  several  performances.  It  is  the 
work  of  no  less  thaA  eight  different  authors, 
who  wrote  without  any  appearanee  of  con- 
cert, who  published  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  whose  writings  possess  every 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  of  be- 
ing independent  productions.  Had  only 
one  author  exhibited  the  same  minute  ac- 
curacy of  allusion,  it  would  have  been  es- 
teemed a  very  strong  evidence  of  his  anti- 
quity. But  when  we  see  so  many  authors 
exhibiting  such  a  well-sustained  and  almost 
unexpected  accuracy  through  the  whole 
of  their  varied  and  distinct  narratives,  it 
seems  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that 
they  were  either  the  eye-witnesses  of  their 
own  history,  or  lived  about  the  period  of 
its  accomplishment 

W^hen  different  historians  undertake  the 
afl&irs  of  the  same  period,  they  either  de- 
rive their  information  from  one  another,  or 
proceed  upon  distinct  and  independent  in- 
formation of  their  own.  Now,  it  is  not  dif 
ficult  to  distinguish  the  copyist  from  the 
original  historian.  There  is  something  in 
the  very  style  and  manner  of  an  ori^nal 
narrative,  which  announces  its  pretensions. 
It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  event,  or  any 
series  of  events,  should  make  such  a  similar 
iminreasion  upon  two  witnesses,  as  to  dis- 
pose them  to  relate  it  in  the  same  language, 
to  describe  it  in  the  same  order,  to  form  the 
same  estimate  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
should  be  noticed  as  important,  and  those 
other  circumstances  which  should  be  sup- 
pressed as  immaterial.  Each  witness  tells 
the  thing  in  his  own  way,  makes  use  of  his 
own  hinguage,  and  brings  forward  circum- 
stances which  the  other  might  omit  alta 
gether,  as  not  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
his  narrative.  It  is  this  agreement  in  the 
facts,  with  this  variety  in  the  manner  of 
describing  them,  that  never  fails  to  impress? 
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apon  the  inquirer  that  additional  conviction 
which  arises  from  tlie  concurrence  of  sepa- 
rate and  independent  testimonies.  Now, 
this  is  precisely  that  kind  of  coincidence 
which  subsists  between  the  New  Testament 
writers  and  Josephus,  in  their  allusions  to 
the  peculiar  customs  and  institutions  of  that 
age.  Each  party  maintains  the  style  of 
'>riginal  and  independent  historians.  The 
Dne  often  omits  altogether,  or  makes  only  a 
slight  and  distant  allusion  to  what  occupies 
a  prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  the 
other.  There  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
any  thing  like  a  studied  coincidence  between 
them.  There  is  variety,  but  no  opposition ; 
and  it  says  much  for  the  authenticity  of 
both  histories,  that  the  most  scrupulous  and 
attentive  criticism  can  scarcely  detect  a  sin- 
gle example  of  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  testimony  of  these  different  authors, 
which  does  not  admit  of  a  likely,  or  at  least 
a  plausible  reconciliation. 

When  the  diflference  between  two  his- 
torians is  carried  to  the  length  of  a  contra- 
diction, it  enfeebles  the  credit  of  both  their 
testimonies.  When  the  agreement  is  car- 
ried to  the  length  of  a  close  and  scrupulous 
resemblance  in  every  particular,  it  destroys 
the  credit  of  one  of  the  parties  as  an  inde- 
pendent historian.  In  the  case  before  us, 
we  neither  perceive  this  difference,  nor  this 
agreement.  Such  are  the  variations,  that,  at 
first  sight,  the  reader  is  alarmed  with  the 
appearance  of  very  serious  and  embarrassing 
difficulties.  And  such  is  the  actual  coinci- 
dence, that  the  difficulties  vanish  when  we 
apply  to  them  the  labours  of  a'profound  and 
intelligent  criticism.  Had  it  been  the  object 
of  the  Gospel  writers  to  trick  out  a  plausi- 
ble imposition  on  the  credulity  of  the  world, 
they  would  have  studied  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  existing  authorities  of  that  pe- 
riod ;  nor  would  they  have  laid  themselves 
dpAi  to  the  superficial  brilliancy  of  Vol- 
taire, which  dazzles  every  imagination,  and 
reposed  their  vindication  with  the  Lelands 
and  Lardners  of  a  distant  posterity,  whose 
Gober  erudition  is  so  little  attended  to,  and 
which  so  few  know  how  to  appreciate. 

In  the  Grospels,  we  are  toid  that  Herod 
the  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,  married  his  brother 
Philip's  wife.  In  Josephus  we  have  the 
same  story ;  only  he  |ives  a  different  name 
to  Philip,  and  calls  hnn  Herod ;  and  what 
adds  to  the  difficulty,  there  was  a  Philip  of 
that  family,  whom  we  know  not  to  have 
been  the  first  husband  of  Herodias.  This  is 
Tit  first  sight  a  little  alarming.  But,  in  the 
progress  of  our  inquiries,  we  are  given  to 
understand  from  this  same  Josephus,  that 
there  were  three  Herods  of  the  same  family, 
and  therefore  no  improbability  in  there  be- 
ing two  Philips.  We  also  know,  from  the 
nistoTies  of  that  period,  that  it  was  quite 
rommon  for  the  same  individual  to  have 
two  names ;  and  this  is  never  more  necessa- 


ry, than  when  employed  to  distinguish  br> 
thers  who  have  one  name  the  same.  The 
Herod  who  is  called  Philip,  is  just  as  likely 
a  distinction,  as  Simon  who  is  called  Petei^ 
or  Saul  who  is  called  Paul.  The  name  or 
the  high  priest,  at  the  lime  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  was  Caiaphas,  according  to  the 
evangelists.  According  to  Josephus,  the 
name  of  the  high  priest  at  that  period  was 
Joseph.  This  would  have  been  precisely  a 
difficulty  of  the  same  kind,  had  not  Jose- 
phus happened  to  mention,  that  this  Joseph 
was  also  called  Caiaphas.  Would  it  have 
been  dealing  fairly  with  the  evangelists,  we 
ask,  to  have  made  their  credibility  depend 
upon  the  accidental  omission  of  another 
historian?  Is  it  consistent  with  any  ac- 
knowledged principle  of  sound  criticism,  to 
bring  four  writers  so  entirely  under  the  tri- 
bunal of  Josephus,  each  of  whom  stands  as 
firmly  supported  by  all  the  evidences  which 
can  give  authority  to  a  historian ;  and  whp 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  him  in  this, 
that  they  can  add  the  argument  of  their 
concurrence  to  the  argument  of  each  sep- 
arate and  independent  testimony?  It  so 
happens,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  even  Jewish  writers,  in  their  narrative 
of  the  same  circumstance,  give  the  name 
of  Philip  to  the  first  husband  of  Herodias 
We  by  no  means  conceive,  that  any  foreign 
testimony  was  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  the  evangelists.  Still,  however,  it  must 
go  far  to  dissipate  every  suspicion  of  artifice 
in  the  construction  of  their  histories.  It 
proves,  that  in  the  confidence  with  which 
they  delivered  themselves  up  to  their  own 
in  formation,  they  neglected  appearance,  and 
felt  themselves  indepeifdent  of  it.  This  ap- 
parent difficulty,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  kind,  lands  us  in  a  stronger  confirma- 
tion of  the  honesty  of  the  evangelists ;  and 
it  is  delightful  to  perceive,  how  truth  re- 
ceives a  fuller  accession  to  its  splendour, 
from  the  attempts  which  are  made  to  dis- 
grace and  to  darken  it. 

On  this  branch  of  the  argument,  the  im- 
partial inquirer  must  be  struck  with  the  lit- 
tle indulgence  which  infidels,  and  even 
Christians,  have  given  to  tlie  evangelical 
writers.  In  other  cases,  when  we  compare 
the  narratives  of  contemporary  historians, 
it  is  not  expected,  that  all  the  circumstances 
a]luded  to  by  one  will  be  taken  notice  of  by 
the  rest ;  and  it  ofien  happens,  that  an  event 
or  a  custom  is  admitted  upon  the  faith  of  a 
single  historian ;  and  the  silence  of  all  other 
writers  is  not  suffered  to  attach  suspicion 
or  discredit  his  testimony.  It  is  an  allowed 
principle,  that  a  scrupulous  resemblance  be- 
tween two  histories  is  very  far  from  neces- 
sary to  theii  being  held  consistent  with  one 
another.  And,  what  is  more,  it  sometimes 
happens,  that  with  contemporary  historians 
there  may  be  an  apparent  contradiction, 
and  the  credit  of  both  parties  remain  as 
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entire  and  unsuspicious  as  before.  Posterity 
is  in  these  cases  disposed  to  make  the  most 
liberal  allowances.  Instead  of  calling  it  a 
contradiction,  they  often  call  it  a  difficulty. 
They  are  sensible,  that  in  many  instances, 
a  seeming  variety  of  statement  ha^  upon  a 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  ancient  his- 
tory, admitted  of  a  perfect  reconciliation. 
Instead,  then,  of  referring  the  difficulty  in 
question  to  the  inaccuracy  or  bad  faith  of  any 
of  the  parties,  they  with  more  justness  and 
more  modesty,  refer  it  to  their  own  igno- 
rance, and  to  that  obscurity  which  necessa- 
rily hangs  over  the  history  of  every  remote 
age.  These  principles  are  sufTered  to  have 
great  influence  in  every  secular  investiga- 
tion ;  but  so  soon  as,  instead  of  a  secular,  it 
becomes  a  sacred  investigation,  every  ordi- 
nary principle  is  abandoned,  and  the  sus- 
picion annexed  to  the  teachers  of  religion  is 
carried  to  the  dereliction  of  all  that  can- 
dour and  liberality,  with  which  every  other 
document  of  antiquity  is  judged  of  and  ap- 
preciated. How  does  it  happen,  that  the 
authority  of  Josephus  should  be  acquiesced 
in  as  a  first  principle,  while  every  step  in 
the  narrative  of  the  evangelists  must  have 
foreign  testimony  to  confirm  and  support 
it  1  How  comes  it  that  the  silence  of  Jose- 
•  phus  should  be  construed  into  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  testimony  of  the  evangelists, 
while  it  is  never  admitted  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, that  the  silence  of  the  evangelists  can 
impart  the  slightest  blemish  to  the  testimony 
of  Jospphus  ?  Ho^v  comes  it  that  the  sup- 
position of  two  Philips  in  one  family  should 
throw  a  damp  of  scepticism  over  the  Gos- 
pel narrative,  while  (he  only  circumstance 
which  renders  that  supposition  necessary  is 
the  single  testimony  of  Josephus;  in  which 
very  testimony,  it  is  necessarily  implied, 
that  there  are  (wo  Herods  in  the  same  fam- 
ily? How  comes  it,  that  the  evangelists, 
with  as  much  internal,  and  a  vast  deal 
more  of  external  evidence  hi  their  favour, 
should  be  made  to  stand  before  Josephus. 
like  so  many  prisoners  at  the  bar  of  justice? 
In  any  other  case,  we  are  convinced  that 
this  would  be  looked  upon  as  rough  hand- 
ling. But  we  are  not  sorry  for  it.  It  has 
given  more  triumph  and  confidence  to  the 
argument.  And  it  is  no  small  addition  to 
our  faith,  that  its  first  teachers  have  sur- 
vived an  examination,  which,  in  point  of 
rigour  and  severity,  we  believe  to  be  quite 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  criticism. 

It  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  favourable 
presumption,  when  a  story  is  told  circum- 
stantially. The  art  and  the  safety  of  an 
impostor,  is  to  confine  his  narrative  to  gen- 
erals, and  not  to  commit  himself  by  too 
minute  a  specification  of  time  and  place, 
and  allusion  io  the  manners  or  occurrences 
of  the  day.  The  more  of  circumstance  that 
•»e  introduce  into  a  story,  we  multiply  the 
chanoes  of  detection,  if  false  *  and  therefore, 


where  a  great  deal  of  circumstance  is  intitt- 
duced,  it  proves,  that  the  narrator  feels  the 
confidence  of  truth,  and  labours  under  n« 
apprehension  for  the  fate  of  his  narrative. 
£ven  though  we  have  it  not  in  our  power 
to  verify  the  truth  of  a  single  circumstance; 
yet  the  mere  property  of  astory  being  circuDi- 
stantial  is  always  felt  to  carry  an  evidence 
in  its  favour.  It  imparts  a  more  iamiliar 
air  of  life  and  reality  to  the  narrative.  It  it 
easy  to  believe,  that  the  groundwork  of  a 
story  may  be  a  fabrication ;  but  it  requires 
a  more  refined  species  of  imposture  thaD 
we  can  well  conceive,  to  construct  a  harmo- 
nious and  well-sustained  narrative,  abound- 
ing in  minute  and  circumstantial  details 
which  support  one  another,  and  where. 
with  all  our  experience  of  real  life,  we  can 
detect  nothing  misplaced,  or  inconsistent^ 
or  improbable. 

To  prosecute  this  argument  in  all  its  ex  • 
tent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  present  the 
reader  with  a  complete  analysis  or  examina- 
tion of  the  Gospel  history.  But  the  roost 
superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
that  it  maintains,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the 
character  of  being  a  circumstantial  narra- 
tive. When  a  miracle  is  recorded,  we  have 
generally  the  name  of  the  town  or  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  happened ;  the  names  of 
the  people  concerned ;  the  effect  upon  the 
hearts  and  convictions  of  the  by-standers ; 
the  arguments  and  examinations  it  gave 
birth  to;  and  all  that  minuteness  of  refer- 
ence and  description  which  impresses  a 
strong  character  of  reality  upon  the  whole 
liistory.  If  we  take  along  with  us  the  time 
at  which  this  history  made  its  appearance, 
the  argument  becomes  much  stronger. — 
It  does  not  merely  carry  a  presumption 
in  its  favour,  from  being 'a  circumstantial 
liistory : — it  carries  a  proof  in  its  favour,  be- 
cause these  circumstances  were  completely 
within  the  reach  and  examination  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Had  the  evan- 
gelists been  false  historians,  they  would  not 
nave  committed  themselves  upon  so  many 
particulars.  They  would  not  have  fumishw* 
the  vigilant  inquiries  of  that  period  with 
such  an  effectual  instrument  for  bringing 
them  into  discredit  with  the  people^  nor 
foolishly  supplied,  in  every  page  of  their 
narrative,  so  many  materials  for  a  cross- 
examination,  which  would  infallibly  have 
disgraced  them. 

Now,  wc  of  this  age  can  institute  the 
same  cross-examination.  We  can  compare 
the  evangelical  writers  with  contemporary 
authors,  and  verify  a  number  of  circunr- 
stances  in  the  history,  and  government,  and 
peculiar  economy  of  the  JeMrish  people 
We  therefore  have  it  in  our  power  to  insti- 
tute a  cross-examination  upon  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  the  freedom  ano 
frequency  of  their  allusions  to  these  cir- 
cumstances supply  us  with  ample  roaterialu 
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for  it  The  fact,  that  they  are  bornf  out  in 
Cbeir  minute  and  incidental  allusions  by  the 
testimony  of  other  historians,  gives  a  strong 
weight  of  what  has  been  called  circum- 
stantial evidence  in  their  fafvour.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  argument,  let  us  confine 
our  observations  to  the  history  of  our  Sa- 
viour's trial,  and  execution,  and  burial. 
They  brought  him  to  Pontius  Pilate.  We 
know  both  irom  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  that 
he  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Judea.  A 
sentence  from  him  was  necessary  befoi-e 
they  could  proceed  to  the  execution  of  Je- 
sus; and  we  know  that  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  usually  vested  in  the  Roman 

•  governor.  Our  Saviour  was  treated  with 
derision ;  and  this  we  know  to  have  been  a 
customary  practice  at  that  time,  previous  to 
the  execution  of  criminals,  and  during  the 
time  of  it.  Pilate  scourged  Jesus  before  he 
gave  him  up  to  be  crucified.  We  know  from 
ancient  authors,  that  this  was  a  very  usual 
practice  among  the  Romans.  The  account 
of  an  excution  generally  run  in  this  form  :^- 
he  was  stripped,  whipped,  and  beheaded  or 
executed.  According  to  the  evangelists,  his 
accusation  was  written  on  the  top  of  the 
cross;  and  we  learn  from  Suetoniiis  and 
others,  that  the  crime  of  a  person  to  be  ex- 
ecuted was  affixed  to  the  instrument  of  his 
punishment  According  to  the  evangelist, 
this  accusation  was  written  in  three  differ- 
ent languages;  and  we  know  from  Jose- 

.  phus,  that  it  was  quite  common  in  Jerusalem 
to  have  all  public  advertisements  written  in 
this  manner.  According  to  the  evangelistSj 
Jesus  had  to  bear  his  cross;  and  we*  know 
from  other  resources  of  information,  that 
ihib  was  the  constant  practice  of  these 
times.  According  to  the  evangelists,  the 
body  of  Jesus  was  given  up  to  b^  buried  at 
the  request  of  friends.  We  know  that,  un- 
less the  criminal  was  infamous,  this  was 
the  law,  or  the  custom  with  all  Roman 
governors. 

These,  and  a  few  more  particulars  of  the 
bame  kind,  occur  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  page  of  the  evangelical  history.  The 
circumstantial  manner  of  the  history  aflbrds 
a  presumption  in  its  favour,  antecedent  to 
all  examination  into  the  tnith  of  the  circum- 
stances themselves.  But  it  makes  a  strong 
addition  to  the  evidence,  when  we  find,  that 
in  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  main 
story,  the  evangelists  maintain  so  great  a 
consistency  w^ith  the  testimony  of  other  au- 
thors, and  with  all  we  can  collect  from  other 
sources  of  information,  as  to  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  that  period.  It  is  difi!- 
cult  to  conceive,  in  the  first  instance,  how 
the  inventor  of  a  fabricated  story  would 
hazard  such  a  number  of  circumstances, 
each  of  them  supplying  a  point  of  compari- 
son with  other  authors,  and  giving  to  the 
inquirer  an  additional  chance  of  detecting 
the  imposition    And  it  is  still  more  difficult 


to  believe,  that  truth  should  have  been  so 
artftilly  blended  with  falsehood  in  the  com- 
position of  this  narrative,  particularly  as  we 
perceive  nothing  like  a  forced  introduction 
of  any  one  circumstance.  There  appears 
to  be  nothing  out  of  place,  nothing  thrust  in 
with  the  view  of  imparting  an  air  of  proba- 
bility to  the  history.  The  circuttlsfence 
upon  which  we  bring  the  evangelists  mte 
comparison  with  profane  authors,  is  often 
not  intimated  in  a  direct  form,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  slight  or  distant  allusion.  There 
is  not  the  most  remote  appearance  of  its  be- 
ing fetched  or  sought  for.  It  is  brought  in 
accidentally,  and  flows  in  the  most  natural 
and  undesigned  manner  out  of  the  progress 
of  the  narrative. 

The  circumstance,  that  none  of  tlie  Gos- 
fiCl  writers  are  inconsistent  with  one  an- 
other, falls  better  under  a  different  branch  of 
the  argument  It  is  enough  f^r  our  present 
purpose,  that  there  is  no  single  >vriier  in- 
consistent with  himself.  It  often  happens, 
that  falsehood  carries  its  own  refutation 
along  with  it ;  and  that,  through  the  artful 
disguises  which  are  employed  hi  the  con- 
struction of  a  fabricated  story,  we  can  often 
detect  a  flaw  or  a  contradiction,  which  con- 
demns the  authority  of  the  whole  narrative. 
Now,  every  single  piece  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment wants  this  mark  or  character  of  falfc- 
hood.  The  different  parts  are  found  to  sus- 
tain,  and  harmonize,  and  flow  out  of  each 
other.  Each  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
a  consistent  narrative.  For  any  thing  we 
sec  upon  the  face  of  it,  it  may  be  true, 
and  a  further  hearing  must  be  given  before 
we  can  be  justified  in  rejecting  it  as  the 
tale  of  an  impostor. 

There  is  another  mark  of  falsehood  which 
each  of  the  Gospel  narratives  appear  to  be 
exempted  from.  There  is  little  or  no  pa- 
rading about  their  own  integrity.  Wfe  can 
collect  their  pretensions  to  credit  from  the 
history  itself,  but  we  see  no  anxious  display 
of  these  pretensions. '  We  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  force  of  that  argument  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  publicity  of  the  Christian  mi- 
racles, and  the  very  minute  and  scrupulous 
examination  which  they  had  to  sustain  from 
the  rulers  and  official  men  of  Judea.  But  this 
publicity,  and  these  examinations,  are  sim- 
ply recorded  by  the  evangelists.  There  is 
no  boastful  reference  to  these  circumstances, 
and  no  ostentatious  display  of  the  advantage 
which  they  give  to  the  Christian  argument 
They  bring  their  story  forward  in  the  shape 
of  a  direct  and  unencumbered  narrative,  and 
deliver  themselves  with  that  simplicity  and 
unembarrassed  confidence,  which  nothing 
but  their  consciousness  of  truth,  and  the 
perfect  feeling  of  their  own  strength  and 
consistency,  can  account  for.  They  do  not 
wrlt.>,  as  if  their  object  was  to  carry  a  point 
that  was  at  all  doublftil  or  suspicious.  It  is 
simply  to  transrah  to  the  men  of  other  tiracM. 
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and  of  other  countries,  a  memorial  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world.  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  narrative,  we  challenge 
the  most  refined  judge  of  the  human  cha- 
racter to  point  out  a  single  symptom  of  diffi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  their  own  story,  or  of 
art  to  cloak  this  diffidence  from  the  notice 
of  the.  most  severe  and  vigilant  observers. 
The  manner  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
does  not  carry  in  it  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
being  an  assumed  manner.  It  is  quite 
natural,  quite  unguarded,  and  free  of  all 
apprehension  that  their  story  is  to  meet 
with  any  disicredit  or  contradiction  from 
any  of  those  numerous  readers  who  had  it 
fully  in  their  power  to  verify  or  to  expose 
it  Wc  see  no  expedient  made  use  of  to  ob- 
tain or  to  conciliate  the  acquiescence  of 
their  readers.  They  appear  to  feel  as  if 
they  did  not  need  it  They  deliver  what 
they  have  to  say,  in  a  round  and  unvarnish- 
ed manner ;  nor  is  it  in  general  accompa- 
nied with  any  of  those  strong  assevera- 
tions by  which  an  impostor  so  often  at- 
tempts to  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
victims. 

In  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelists, 
they  betray  no  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  events  which  they 
record,  and  no  consciousness  that  what  they 
are  announcing  is  to  excite  any  wonder 
among  their  readers.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  strong  circumstance.  Had  it  been 
the  newly  broached  tale  of  an  impostor,  he 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  feigned  aston- 
ishment himself,  or  at  least  have  laid  his 
account  with  the  doubt  and  astonishment 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  When 
a  person  tells  a  wonderful  story  to  a  com- 

Sany  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  it, 
e  must  be  sensible,  not  merely  of  the  sur- 
prise which  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  but  of  a  corresponding  sympathy 
in  his  own  mind  with  the  feelings  of  those 
who  listen  to  him.  He  lays  his  account 
with  the  wonder,  if  not  the  incredulity,  of 
his  hearers ;  and  this  distinctly  appears  in 
the  terms  with  which  he  delivers  his  stoiy, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it 
It.  makes  a  wide  difference,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  tells  the  same  story  to  a  company, 
who  have  long  been  apprised  of  the  chief 
circumstances,  but  who  listen  to  him  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  moie  distinct 
and  particular  narrative.  Now,  in  as  far  as 
we  cap  collect  from  the  manner  of  the 
evangelists,  they  stand  in  this  last  predica- 
ment They  do  not  write  as  if  they  were 
imposing  a  novelty  upon  their  readers.  In 
the  language  of  Luke,  they  ^vrite  for  the 
sakeof  giving  moredistinct  information;  and 
that  the  readers  micrht  know  the  certainty 
of  those  thinfr9^  wherein  they  had  been  in- 
stmctedn    In  the  prosecution  of  this  task, 


they  deliver  themselves  with  the  most  fa 
miliar  and  unembarrassed  simplicity.  The) 
do  not  appear  to  anticipate  the  surprise  ol 
their  readers,  or  to  be  at  all  aware,  that  the 
marvellous  nature  of  their  story  is  to  be  any 
obstacle  to  itscred  it  or  reception  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. At  the  first  performance  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles,  there  was  a  strong  and 
a  widely  spread  sensation  over  the  whole 
country.  His  fame  went  abro^  and  aU 
people  were  amazed.  This  is  q^iite  natu- 
ral; and  the  circumstance  of  no  surprise 
being  either  felt  or  anticipated  by  the  evan- 
gelists, in  the  writing  of  their  history,  can 
best  be  accounted  for  by  the  truth  of  the 
history  itself^  that  the  experience  of  yeara 
had  blunted  the  edge  of  novelty,  and  ren- 
dered miracles  familiar,  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  all  the  people  to  whom  they  address- 
ed themselves. 

What  appears  to  us  a  most  striking  in- 
ternal evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
is  that  perfect  unity  of  mind  and  of  purpose 
which  IS  ascribed  to  our  Saviour.  Had  he 
been  an  impostor,  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen all  the  fluctuatkms  of  his  history,  and 
vet  no  expression  of  surprise  is  recorded  to 
have  escaped  from  him.  No  event  appears 
to  have  caught  him  unprepared.  We  see 
no  shifting  of  doctrine  or  sentiment,  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  to  new  or  unexpected 
circumstances.  His  parables  and  warnings 
to  his  disciples  give  sufficient  intimation, 
that  he  laid  his  account  with  all  those 
events  which  appeared  to  his  unenlightened 
friends  to  be  so  untoward  and  so  unpromis- 
ing. In  every  explanation  of  his  objects, 
we  see  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  mind 
before  whose  prophetic  eye  all  futurity  lay 
open ;  and  when  the  events  of  this  futurity 
came  round,  he  met  them,  not  as  chances 
that  were  unforeseen,  but  as  certainties  w^hich 
he  had  provided  for.  This  consistency  of 
his  views  is  supported  through  all  the  ^'ari- 
ations  of  his  history,  and  it  stands  finally 
contrasted  in  the  record  of  the  evangelist*, 
with  the  misconceptions,  the  surprises,  the 
disappointments  of  his  followers.  The  grad- 
ual process  of  their  minds  from  the  splen- 
did anticipations  of  earthly  grandeur,  to  a 
full  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  a  cruci- 
fied ^viour,  throws  a  stroneer  light  on  the 
perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  of  conception 
which  animated  his,  and  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inspiration  that 
filled  and  enlightened  it.  It  may  have  been 
possible  enough  to  describe  a  well-sustained 
example  of  this  contrast  from  an  actual  his- 
tory before  us.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
conceive,  how  it  could  be  sustaincnl  so  well, 
and  in  a  manner  so  apparently  artless,  by 
means  of  invention,  and  particularly  when 
the  invenV)rs  made  their  own  errors  and 
their  owr  ignorance  form  part  of  the  fabri 
cation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

On  the  PeitimoHy  of  the  Original  Wihietaes  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel  Narrnttcf 


III.  There  was  DOthing  in  the  situation 
of  the  New  Testament  writers,  which  leads 
lis  to  perceive  that  they  had  any  possible  in- 
ducement for  publishing  a  falsehood. 

We  have  not  to  allege  the  mere  testimo- 
ny of  the  Christian  writers,  for  the  danger 
to  which  the  profession  of  Christianity  ex- 
posed all  its  adherents  at  that  period.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  this  effect. 
We  have  innumerable  allusions,  or  express 
intimations,  of  the  same  circumstance  in  the 
Roman  historians.  The  treatment  and  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  make  a  principle 
figure  in  the  afkAn  of  the  empire ;  and  there 
is  no  point  better  established  in  ancient  his- 
tory, than  that  the  bare  circumstance  of 
being  a  Christian, .  brought  many  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  exposed  all  to 
the  danger  of  a  suffering  the  most  appalling 
and  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  our  nature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  why  the 
Roman  government,  in  itd  treatment  of 
Christians,  departed  from  its  usual  princi- 
ples of  toleration.  We  know  it  to  have 
been  their  uniform  practice,  to  allow  every 
indulgence  to  the  religious  belief  of  those 
different  countries  in  which  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  The  truth  is,  that  such 
an  indulgence  demanded  of  them  no  ex- 
ertion of  moderation  or  principle.  It  was 
quite  consonant  with  the  Spirit  of  Pagan- 
ism. A  different  country  worshipped  differ- 
#»nt  gods,  but  it  was  a  general  principle  of 
Paganism,  that  each  country  had  its  gods, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
owed  their  peculiar  homage  and  veneration. 
In  this  way  there  was  no  interference  be- 
tween the  different  religions  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  world.  It  fell  in  with  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  government  to  allow  the  full- 
est toleration  to  other  religions,  and  it  de- 
manded no  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  was 
even  i^  dictate  of  principle  with  them  to 
respect  the  gods  of  other  countries;  and  the 
vioiation  of  a  religion  different  from  their 
own,  seems*  to  have  been  felt,  not  merely 
as  a  departure  from  policy  or  justice,  but  to 
be  viewed  with  the  same  sentiment  of  hor- 
ror which  is  annexed  to  blasphemy  or  sacri- 
lege. So  long  as  we  were  under  Paganism, 
the  truth  of  one  religion  did  not  involve  in 
it  the  falsehood  or  rejection  of  another.  In 
respecting  the  religion  of  another  country, 
we  did  not  abandon  our  own :  nor  did  it 
follow,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  other 
country  annexed  any  contempt  or  discredit 
to  the  religion  in  which  we  had  been  edu- 
cated. In  this  mutual  reverence  for  the 
"•"ligion  of  each  other,  no  principle  was  de- 


parted fVom,  and  no  object  of  veneration 
abandoned.  It  did  not  involve  in  it  the  de- 
nial or  relinquishment  of  our  own  gods,  but 
only  the  addition  of  so  many  more  gods  tc 
our  catalogue. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  Jews  stood 
distingiiished  from  every  other  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
religious  belief  carried  in  it  something  more 
than  attachment  to  their  own  system.  I* 
carried  in  it  the  contempt  and  detestatiott 
of  every  other.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  circum- 
stance, their  religion  was  protected  by  the 
mild  and  equitable  toleration  of  the  Roman 
government  The  truth  is,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  habits  or  character  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  calculated  to  give  much 
disturbance  to  the  establishments  of  other 
countries.  Though  they  admitted  converts 
from  other  nations,  yet  their  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism  was  far  from  being  of  that  active 
or  adventurous  kind,  which  could  alarm  the 
Roman  government  for  the  safely  of  any 
existing  institutions.  Their  high  and  ex- 
clusive veneration  for  their  own  system 
gave  an  unsocial  disdain  to  the  Jewish 
character,  which  was  not  at  all  inviting  to 
foreigners;  but  still,  as  it  led  to  nothing 
mischievous  in  point  of  effect,  it  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  a  piece  of  impotent  vanity. 

But  the  case  was  widely  different  with 
the  Christian  system.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  denial  or  rejection  of  every 
other  system.  It  was  for  imposing  its  own 
exclusive  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  dl,  and  for  detaching  as  many  as  it 
could  from  their  allegiance  to  the  religion 
of  their  own  country.  It  carried  on  its 
forehead  all  the  offensive  characters  of  a 
monopoly,  and  not  merely  excited  resent- 
ment by  the  supposed  arrogance  of  its  pre- 
tensions, but  from  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  its  innovations,  spread  an  alarm  over  the 
whole  Roman  empire  for  the  security  of  all 
its  establishments.  Accordingly,' at  the  com 
mencement  of  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  Judea  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, it  seems  to  have  been  in  perfect 
safety  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
government.  It  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  modification  of  Judaism,  and  that  the 
first  Christians  differed  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  only  in  certain  questions  of 
their  oumsuperstiiion.  For  a  few  years  after 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  it  seems  to 
have  excited  no  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  did  not  depart  from 
their  usual  maxims  of  toleration,  till  they 
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and  of  other  countries,  a  memorial  of  the 
events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  the  world.  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  narrative,  we  challenge 
the  most  refined  judge  of  the  human  cha- 
racter to  point  out  a  single  symptom  of  diffi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  their  own  story,  or  of 
art  to  cloak  this  diffidence  from  the  notice 
of  the.  most  severe  and  vigilant  observers. 
The  manner  of  the  New  Testament  writers 
does  not  carry  in  it  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
being  an  assumed  maimer.  It  is  quite 
natural,  quite  unguarded,  and  free  of  all 
apprehension  that  their  story  is  to  meet 
with  any  discredit  or  contradiction  from 
any  of  those  numerous  readers  who  had  it 
fully  in  their  power  to  verify  or  to  expose 
it.  Wc  see  no  expedient  made  use  of  to  ob- 
tain or  to  conciliate  the  acquiescence  of 
their  readers.  They  appear  to  feel  as  if 
thoy  did  not  need  it.  They  deliver  what 
they  have  to  say,  in  a  round  and  unvarnish- 
ed manner;  nor  is  it  in  general  accompa- 
nied with  any  of  those  strong  assevera- 
tions by  which  an  impostor  so  often  at- 
tempts to  practice  upon  the  credulity  of  his 
victims. 

In  the  simple  narrative  of  the  evangelists, 
they  betray  no  feeling  of  wonder  at  the  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  events  which  they 
record,  and  no  consciousness  that  what  they 
are  announcing  is  to  excite  any  wonder 
among  their  readers.  This  appears  to  us  to 
be  a  very  strong  circumstance.  Had  it  been 
the  newly  broached  tale  of  an  impostor,  he 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  feigned  aston- 
ishment himself,  or  at  least  have  laid  his 
account  with  the  doubt  and  astonishment 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  When 
a  person  tells  a  wonderful  story  to  a  com- 

Sany  who  are  totally  unacquainted  with  it, 
e  must  be  sensible,  not  merely  of  the  sur- 
prise which  is  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
hearers,  but  of  a  corresponding  sympathy 
in  his  own  mind  with  tlie  feelings  of  those 
who  listen  to  him.  He  la)[s  his  account 
with  the  wonder,  if  not  the  incredulity,  of 
his  hearers ;  and  this  distinctly  appears  in 
the  terms  with  which  he  delivers  his  story, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it. 
It.  makes  a  wide  difference,  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  tells  the  same  story  to  a  company, 
who  have  long  been  apprised  of  the  chief 
circumstances,  but  who  listen  to  him  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  distinct 
and  particular  narrative.  Now,  in  as  far  as 
we  cap  collect  from  the  manner  of  the 
evangelists,  they  stand  in  this  last  predica- 
ment. They  do  not  write  as  if  they  were 
imposing  a  novelty  upon  their  readers.  In 
the  language  of  Luke,  they  write  for  the 
sakeof  giving  moredistinct  information ;  and 
that  the  readers  might  know  the  certainty 
of  tfioge  thingg,  wherein  they  had  been  in- 
$tructed*    Iii  the  prosecution  of  this  task, 


they  deliver  themselves  with  the  most  ft 
miliar  and  unembarraraed  simplicity.  The} 
do  not  appear  to  anticipate  the  surprise  oi 
their  raiders,  or  to  be  at  all  aware,  that  the 
marvellous  nature  of  their  story  is  to  be  any 
obstacle  to  itscreditorreception  in  theneigh> 
bourhood.  At  the  first  performance  of  our 
Saviour's  miracles,  there  was  a  strong  and 
a  widely  spread  sensation  over  the  whole 
country.  Hit  fame  went  abroad,  and  aU 
people  were  amazed.  This  is  quite  natu- 
ral; and  the  circumstance  of  no  surprise 
being  either  felt  or  anticipated  by  the  evan- 
gelists, in  the  writing  of  their  history,  can 
best  be  accounted  for  by  the  truth  of  the 
history  itself^  that  the  experience  of  years 
had  blunted  the  edge  of  novelty,  and  ren- 
dered miracles  familiar,  not  only  to  them, 
but  to  all  the  people  to  whom  they  address- 
ed themselves. 

What  appears  to  us  a  most  striking  in- 
ternal evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
is  that  perfect  unity  of  mind  and  of  purpose 
which  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour.  Had  he 
been  an  impostor,  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen all  the  fluctiiatkms  of  his  history,  and 
vet  no  expression  of  surprise  is  recorded  to 
have  escaped  from  him.  No  event  appeari 
to  have  caught  him  unprepared.  We  sec 
no  shifting  of  doctrine  or  sentiment^  with  a 
view  to  accommodate  to  new  or  unexpected 
circumstances.  His  parables  and  warnings 
to  his  disciples  give  sufficient  intimation, 
that  he  laid  his  account  with  all  those 
events  which  appeared  to  his  unenlightened 
friends  to  be  so  untoward  and  so  unpromis- 
ing. In  every  explanation  of  his  objects, 
we  see  the  perfect  consistency  of  a  mind 
before  whose  prophetic  eye  all  futurity  lay 
open ;  and  when  the  events  of  this  futurity 
came  round,  he  met  them,  not  as  chances 
that  were  unforeseen,  but  as  certain  ties  which 
he  had  provided  for.  This  consistency  of 
his  views  is  supported  through  all  the  vari- 
ations of  his  history,  and  it  stands  finally 
contrasted  in  the  record  of  the  evangelists, 
with  the  misconceptions,  the  surprises,  the 
disappointments  of  his  followers.  The  grad- 
ual progress  of  their  minds  from  the  splen- 
did anticipations  of  earthly  grandeur,  to  a 
full  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  of  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  throws  a  stronger  light  on  the 
perfect  unity  of  purpose  and  of  conception 
which  animated  his,  and  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  the  inspiration  that 
filled  and  enlightened  it.  It  may  have  been 
possible  enough  to  describe  a  well-sustained 
example  of  this  contrast  from  an  actual  his- 
tory before  ua  It  is  difficult  however,  to 
conceive,  how  it  could  be  sustained  so  well, 
and  in  a  manner  so  apparently  artless,  by 
means  of  invention,  ana  particularly  when 
the  inven*x)rs  made  their  own  errors  and 
their  owi  ignorance  form  part  of  the  fabri 
cation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
On  the  Pestimtmy  of  the  Origimd  WUnessee  to  the  Truth  of  the  Oo^pel  Narrattcp 


III.  There  was  nothing  in  the  situation 
«f  tlie  New  Testament  writers,  which  leads 
us  to  perceive  that  they  had  any  possible  in- 
'lucement  for  publishing  a  falsehood. 

We  have  not  to  allege  the  mere  testimo- 
ny of  the  Christian  writers,  for  the  danger 
to  which  the  profession  of  Christianity  ex- 
posed all  its  adherents  at  that  period.  We 
have  the  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  this  effect. 
We  have  innumerable  allusions,  or  express 
intimations,  of  the  same  circumstance  in  the 
Roman  historians.  The  treatment  and  per- 
secution of  the  Christians  make  a  principle 
figure  in  the  aflbirs  of  the  empire ;  and  there 
is  no  point  better  established  in  ancient  his- 
tory, than  that  the  bare  circumstance  of 
being  a  Christian, .  brought  many  to  the 
punishment  of  death,  and  exposed  all  to 
the  danger  of  a  suffering  the  most  appalling 
and  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  our  nature. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  why  the 
Roman  government,  in  its  treatment  of 
Christians,  departed  from  its  usual  princi- 
ples of  toleration.  We  know  it  to  have 
been  their  uniform  practice,  to  allow  every 
indulgence  to  the  religious  belief  of  those 
different  countries  in  which  they  estab- 
lished themselves.  The  truth  is,  that  such 
an  indulgence  demanded  of  them  no  ex- 
ertion of  moderation  or  principle.  It  was 
quite  consonant  with  the  Spirit  of  Pagan- 
ism. A  different  country  worshipped  differ- 
#^nt  gods,  but  it  was  a  general  principle  of 
Paganism,  that  each  country  had  its  gods, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
owed  their  peculiar  homage  and  veneration. 
In  this  way  there  was  no  interference  be- 
tween the  different  religions  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  world.  It  fell  in  with  the  policy 
of  the  Roman  government  to  allow  the  full- 
est toleration  to  other  religions,  and  it  de- 
manded no  sacrifice  of  principle.  It  was 
even  i|  dictate  of  principle  with  them  to 
respect  the  gods  of  other  countries;  and  the 
violation  of  a  religion  different  from  their 
own,  seems  to  have  been  felt,  not  merely 
as  a  departure  from  policy  or  justice,  but  to 
be  viewed  with  the  same  sentiment  of  hor- 
ror which  is  annexed  to  blasphemy  or  sacri- 
lege. So  long  as  we  were  under  Paganism, 
the  truth  of  one  religion  did  not  involve  in 
it  the  falsehood  or  rejection  of  another.  In 
respecting  the  religion  of  another  country, 
we  did  not  abandon  our  own :  nor  did  it 
follow,  that  the  inhabitants  of^  that  other 
country  annexed  any  contempt  or  discredit 
to  the  religion  in  which  we  had  been  edu- 
rated.  In  this  mutual  reverence  for  the 
Migion  of  each  other,  no  principle  was  de- 


parted from,  and  no  object  of  veneration 
abandoned.  It  did  not  irvolve  in  it  the  de- 
nial or  relinquishment  of  our  own  gods,  but 
only  the  addition  of  so  many  more  gods  tr. 
our  catalogue. 

In  this  respect,  however,  the  Jews  stood 
distinguished  from  every  other  people  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  Their 
religious  belief  carried  in  it  something  more 
than  attachment  to  their  own  system.  I* 
carried  in  it  the  contempt  and  detestation 
of  every  other.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  circum- 
stance, their  religion  was  protected  by  the 
mild  and  equitable  toleration  of  the  Roman 
government.  The  truth  is,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  habits  or  character  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  calculated  to  give  much 
disturbance  to  the  establishments  of  other 
countries.  Though  they  admitted  converts 
from  other  nations,  yet  their  spirit  of  prose- 
lytism  was  far  from  being  of  that  active 
or  adventurous  kind,  which  could  alarm  the 
Roman  government  for  the  safety  of  any 
existing  institutions.  Their  high  and  ex- 
clusive veneration  for  their  own  system 
gave  an  unsocial  disdain  to  the  Jewish 
character,  which  was  not  at  all  inviting  to 
foreigners;  but  still,  as  it  led  to  nothing 
mischievous  in  point  of  effect,  it  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment as  a  piece  of  impotent  vanity. 

But  the  case  was  widely  different  with 
the  Christian  system.  It  did  not  confine 
itself  to  the  denial  or  rejection  of  every 
other  system.  It  was  for  imposing  its  own 
exclusive  authority  over  the  consciences 
of  all,  and  for  detaching  as  many  as  it 
could  from  their  allegiance  to  the  religion 
of  their  own  country.  It  carried  on  its 
forehead  all  the  offensive  characters  of  a 
monopoly,  and  not  merely  excited  resent- 
ment by  the  supposed  arrogance  of  its  pre- 
tensions, but  from  the  rapidity  and  extent 
of  its  innovations,  spread  an  alarm  over  the 
whole  Roman  empire  for  the  security  of  all 
its  establishments.  Accordingly,' at  the  com 
mencement  of  its  progress,  so  long  as  it  was 
confined  to  Judea  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, it  seems  to  have  been  in  perfect 
safety  from  the  persecution  of  the  Roman 
government.  It  was  at  first  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  modification  of  Judaism,  and  that  the 
first  Christians  differed  from  the  rest  of  their 
countrymen  only  in  certain  questions  of 
theii^ownswperstition.  For  a  few  years  afttr 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour,  it  seems  to 
have  excited  no  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  did  not  depart  from 
their  usual  maxims  of  toleration,  till  they 
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begfan  to  understand  the  magnitude  of  its 
pretensions,  and  the  unlooked  for  success 
which  attended  them. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after  its 
first  promulgation,  it  drew  upon  it  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Roman  government;  and  Uie 
fact  is  undoubted,  that  some  of  its  first 
teachers,  who  announced  themselves  to  be 
the  companions  of  our  Saviour,  and  the 
eye-witnesses  of  the  remarkable  events 
in  his  liistory,  suffered  martyrdom  for 
their  adherence  to  the  religion  which  they 
taught. 

The  disposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  religion 
of  Jesus  was  no  less  hostile ;  and  it  mani- 
fested itself  at  a  still  earlier  stage  of  the 
business.  The  causes  of  this  hostility  are 
obvious  to  all  who  are  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree conversant  with  the  history  of  those 
times.  It  is  true,  that  the  Jews  did  not  at 
all  limes  possess  the  power  of  life  and  death ; 
nor  was  it  competent  for  them  to  bring  the 
Christians  to  execution  by  the  exercise  of 
legal  authority.  Still,  however,  their  powers 
of  mischief  were  considerable.  Their  wishes 
had  always  a  certain  controul  over  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Roman  governor ;  and  we  know^ 
that  it  was  this  controul  which  was  the 
means  of  extorting  from  Pilate  the  unrigh- 
teous sentence  by  which  the  very  first 
teacher  of  our  religion  was  brought  to  a 
cruel  and  ignominious  death,  ne  also 
know,  that  under  Herod  Agrippa  the  power 
of  life  and  death  was  vested  in  a  Jewish 
sovereign,  and  that  this  power  was  actu- 
ally exerted  against  the  most  distinguished 
Christians  of  that  time.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  Jews  had,  at  all  times,  the  power  of  in- 
flicting the  lesser  punishments.  They  could 
whip,  they  could  imprison.  Besides  all  this, 
the  Christians  had  to  brave  the  frenzy  of  an 
enraged  multitude ;  and  some  of  them  actu- 
ally suffered  martyrdom  in  the  violence  of 
the  popular  commotions. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  utter 
disgrace  which  was  annexed  by  the  world 
at  large  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  at 
that  period.  Tacitus  calls  it  "  auperatitio 
exitiabiliSy^^  and  accuses  the  Christians  of 
enmity  to  mankind.  By  Epictetus  and 
others,  their  heroism  is  termed  obstinacy, 
and  it  was  generally  treated  by  the  Roman 
governors  as  the  infatuation  of  a  miserable 
and  despised  people.  There  was  none  of 
that  glory  annexed  to  it  which  blazes 
around  the  martyrdom  of  a  patriot  or  a 
philosopher.  That  constancy,  which,  in 
another  case,  would  have  made  them,  illus- 
trious, was  held  to  be  a  contemptible  folly, 
which,  only  exposed  them  to  the  derision 
and  insolence  of  the  multitude.  A  name 
and  a  reputation  in  the  world  might  sustain 
the  dying  moments  of  Socrates  or  Regulus ; 
out  what  earthly  principles  can  account  for 
the  intrepidity  of  those  poor  and  miserable 
outcasts,  who  consigned  themselves  to  a  vo- 


luntary martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  theii 
religion  ? 

Having  premised  these  observations,  we 
offer  the  following  alternative  to  the  mind 
of  every  candid  inquirer.  The  first  Chris- 
tians either  delivered  a  sincere  testimony 
or  they  imposed  a  story  upon  the  world 
which  they  knew  to  be  a  fiibrication. 

The  persecutions  to  whkh  the  first  Cbri:ft 
tians  voluntarily  exposed  themselves,  com- 
pel us  to  adopt  the  first  part  of  the  altenui' 
tive.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  a  man 
would  resign  fortune,  and  character,  and 
life,  in  the  assertion  of  what  he  knew  to  be 
a  falsehood.  The  first  Christians  must  have 
believed  their  story  to  be  true ;  and  it  only 
remains  to  prove,  that' if  they  believed  it  to 
be  true,  it  must  be  true  indeed. 

A  voluntary  martyrdom  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  highest  possible  evidence  which 
it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  give  of  his  sin- 
cerity. The  mar4yrdom  of  Socrates  has 
never  been  questioned,  as  an  undeniable 
proof  of  the  sincere  devotion  of  his  mind 
to  the  principles  of  that  philosophy  for 
which  he  suflfered.  The  death  of  Arch- 
bishop. Cranraer  will  be  allowed  by  all  to 
he  a  decisive  evidence  of  his  sincere  re- 
jection of  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  er- 
rors of  Popery,  and  his  thorough  conviction 
in  the  truth  of  the  opposite  system.  When 
the  council  of  Geneva  burnt  Servetus,  nc 
one  will  question  the  sincerity  of  the  hater's 
belief,  however  much  he  may  question  the 
truth  of  it.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  thc 
proof  goes  no  farther  than  to  establish  the 
sincerity  of  the  martyr's  belief.  It  goes  but 
a  little  way,  indeed,  in  establishing  the  just- 
ness of  it.  This  is  a  different  question.  A 
man  may  be  mistaken,  though  he  be  sin- 
cere. His  errors,  if  they  are  not  seen  to  be 
such,  will  exercise  all  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  truth  over  him.  Martyrs  have 
bled  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  question. 
It  is  impossible,  then,  to  rest  on  this  cir- 
cumstance as  an  argument  fof  the  truth  of 
either  system ;  but  the  argument  is  always 
deemed  incontrovertible,  in  as  far  as  it  goes 
to  establish  the  sincerity  of  each  of  the  par- 
ties, and  that  both  died  in  the  firm  convic- 
tion of  the  doctrines  which  they  prof4»eed. 

Now,  the  martyrdom  of  the  first  Chris- 
tians stands  distinguished  from  all  other  ex- 
amples by  this  circumstance,  that  it  not 
merely  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  martyr's 
belief,  but  it  also  proves  that  what  he  be- 
lieved was  true.  In  other  cases  of  martyr- 
dom, the  sufferer,  when  he  lays  down  his 
life,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  truth  of  an 
opinion.  In  the  case  of  the  Christians,  when 
they  laid  down  their  lites,  they  gave  their 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  a  fact  of  whicb 
they  aflirmed  themselves  to  be  the  eye  and 
the  ear  witnesses.  The  sincerity  of  both 
testimonies  is  unquestionable;  but  it  is  only 
in  the  latter  case  that  the  truth  of  the  te><t> 
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mony  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
:>f  its-  sincerity.  An  opinion  comes  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  understanding,  ever 
liable,  as  we  all  know,  to  error  and  delusion. 
A  fact  eomes  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
tenses,  which  have  ever  been  esteemed  as 
infallibie,  when  they  give  their  testimony  to 
such  plain,  and  obvious,  and  palpable  appear- 
ances, as  those  which  make  up  the  evan- 
gelical story.  We  are  still  at  liberty  to 
question  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  or  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cranmer  and  Servetus;  but  if 
we  were  told  by  a  Christian  teacher  in  the 
solenvnity  of  his  dying  hour,  and  with  the 
dreadful  apparatus  of  martyrdom  before 
him,  that  he  saw  Jesus  after  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead ;  that  he  conversed  with  him 
many  days;  that  he  put  his  hand  into  the 
print  of  his  sides ;  and,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
joyful  conviction,  exclaimed,  "My  Lord, 
and  my  God!"  we  should  feel  that  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  world,  did  this  language 
and  this  testimony  deceive  us. 

If  Christianity  be  not  true,  then  the  first 
Christians  must  have  1)een  mistaken  as  to 
the  subject  of  their  testimony.  This  suppo- 
sition is  destroyed  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject It  was  not  testimony  to  a  doctrine 
which  might  deceive  the  understanding.  It 
was  something  more  than  testimony  to  a 
dream,  or  a  trance,  or  a  midnight  fancy, 
•  which  might  deceive  the  imagination.  It 
was  testimony  to  a  multitude,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  palpable  facts,  which  could  never 
^lave  deceived  the  senses,  and  which  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  mistake,  even  thous^h 
It  had  been  the  testimony  only  of  one  indi- 
vidual. But  when,  in  addition  to  this,  »ve 
ronsider,  that  it  is  the  testimony,  not  of  one 
but  of  many  individuals ;  that  it  is  a  story 
repeated  in  a  variety  of  forms,  but  substan- 
tially the  same;  that  it  is  the  concurring 
testimony  of  different  eye-witnesses,  or  the 
companions  of  eye-witnesses — we  may,  af- 
ter this,  take  refuge  in  the  idea  of  falsehood 
-and  collusion ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  admitted, 
that  these  eight  different  writers  of  the 
New  Testament,  could  have  all  bhmdered 
Jhe  rtiatter  with  such  method,  and  such 
uniformity. 

We  know,  that,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  sufferings,  there  are  infidels,  who, 
driven  from  the  first  part  of  the  alternative, 
have  recurred  to  the  second,  and  have  af- 
firmed, that  the  glory  of  establishing  a  new 
religion,  induced  the  first  Christians  to  as- 
sert, and  to  persist  in  asserting,  what  they 
knew  to  be  a  falsehood.  But  (though  we 
should  be  anticipating  the  last  branch  of  the 
argument)  thoy  forget,  that  we  have  the 
concurrence  of  two  parties  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  atid  that  it  is  t|te  conduct  oniy 
of  one  of  the  parlies,  which  can  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  supposition  in  question.  Tlie 
two  parties  are  the  teachers  and  the  taught. 
The  former  may  aspire   to  the  glory  of 


founding  a  new  £BUth;'but  what  glory  did 
the  latter  propose  to  themselves  from  being 
the  dupes  of  an  imposition  so  ruinous  to 
every  earthly  interest^  and  held  in  such 
low  and  disgraceful  estimation  by  the  Avorld 
at  large?  Abandon  the  teachers  of  Chris- 
tianity to  every  imputation  which  infidelity, 
on  the  rack  for  conjectures  to  give  plausi- 
bility to  its  system,  can  desire,  how  shall 
we  explain  the  concurrence  of  its  disciples  ? 
There  may  be  a  glory  in  leading,  but  we 
see  no  glory  in  being  led.  If  Christianil}' 
were  false,  and  Paul  had  the  effrontery  to 
appeal  to  his  five  hundred  living  witnesses, 
whom  he  alleges  to  have  seen  Christ  after 
nis  resurrection,  the  submissive  acquies- 
cence of  his  disciples  remains  a  very  inex- 
plicable drcumstance.  The  same  Paul,  iu 
his  epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  tells  them 
that  some  of  them  had  the  gift  of  healing, 
and  the  power  of  working  miracles;  and 
that  the  signs  of  an  apostle  had  been 
wrought  among  them  in  wonders  and 
mighty  deeds.  A  man  aspiring  to  the  glory 
of  an  accredited  teacher,  would  never  have 
committed  himself  on  a  subject,  where  hi« 
falsehood  coiild  have  been  so  readily  ex 
■posed.  And  in  the  veneration  with  which 
we  know  his  epistles  to  have  been  preserved 
by  the  church  of  Corinth,  we  have  not 
merely  the  testimony  of  their  writer  to  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  but  the  tes- 
timony of  a  whole  people,  who  had  no  in- 
terest in  being  deceived. 

Had  Christianity  been  false,  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  first  teachers  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
every  individual  among  the  numerous  pro- 
sel3'tes  which  they  had  gained  to  their  sys- 
tem. It  may  not  be  competent  for  an  un- 
lettered peasant  to  detect  the  absurdity  of  a 
doctrine;  but  he  can  at  all  times  lift  his 
testimony  against  a  fact,  said  to  have  hap- 
pened in-  his  presence,  and  under  the  ob- 
servation of  his  senses.  Now  it  so  happens, 
that  in  a  number  of  the  epistles,  there  are 
allusions  to,  or  express  intimations  of,  the 
miracles  that  had  been  wrought  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches  to  which  these  epistles  are 
address^.  How  comes  it,  if  it  be  all  a  fa- 
brication, that  it  was  never  exposed  ?  We 
know,  that  some  of  th^  disciples  were 
driven,  by  the  terrors  of  persecuting  vio- 
lence, to  resign  their  profession.  IIow 
should  it  "happen,  that  none  of  them  ever 
attempted  to  vindicate  their  apostacy,  by 
laying  open  the  artifice  and  insincerity  of 
their  Christian  teachers  ?  We  may  be  sure 
that  such,  a  testimony  would  have  been 
highly  acceptable  to  the  existing  authorities 
of  that  period.  The  Jews  would  have 
made  the  most  of  it ;  and  the  vigilant  and 
discerning  officers  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment would  not  have  failed  to  turn  it  to  ac» 
cotmt.  The  mystery  would  have  been  ex- 
posed and  laid  open,  hnd  the  curiosity  of 
latter  ages  would  have  N»en  satisfied  as  tr 
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flie  wonderfiil  and  aRacooimtable  steps  by 
which  a  religion  ooold  make  such  bead  in 
the  world,  though  it  rested  iu  whcAe  antho- 
rity  on  iacts,  the  fidseliood  of  which  was 
accessible  to  all  who  were  at  the  troable  to 
inquire  about  them.  Bat  no !  We  hear  of 
no  sach  testimony  from  the  apostates  of 
that  period.  We  read  of  sonie,  who,  ago- 
nized at  the  reflection  of  their  treachery, 
returned  to  their  first  profession,  and  expi- 


ated, :y  martyrdom,  the  guih  which  thej 
felt  they  had  incurred  by  their  derelictior 
of  the  truth.  This  furnishes  a  strong  ex- 
ample of  the  power  of  conviction,  and 
when  we  join  with  it,  that  it  is  conviction 
in  the  integrity  of  those  teachers  who  ap- 
pealed to  miracles  which  had  been  wroognt 
among  them,  it  appears  to  us  a  testiOKNiy 
in  favour  of  our  rciigian  which  is  alu^gclher 
irresistiUe. 


CHAPTER  V. 
Om  ike  TtMimamf  of  Sfibsequeni  WiSMe$$e$. 


IV.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  last  division 
of  the  argument,  viz.  that  the  leading  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Gospd  are  corrobo- 
i^d  by  the  testimony  of  others. 
IfiThe  evidence  we  have  already  brought 
mfward  for  the  antiquity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  the  veneration  in  which  it  was 
held  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  church,  is 
an  implied  testimony  of  all  the  Christians 
of  that  period  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  his- 
tory. By  proving  the  authenticity  of  St 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  we  not 
merely  establish  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  miracles, — we  establish  the 
additional  testimony  of  the  whole  church 
of  Corinth,  who  would  never  have  respect- 
ed these  Epistles,  if  Paul  bad  ventured 
upon  a  falsehood  so  open  to  detection,  as 
the  assertion,  that  miracles  were  wrought 
among  them,  which  not  a  single  individual 
ever  witnessed.  By  proving  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  New  Testament  at  large,  we 
secure,  not  merely  that  argument,  which  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  and  concurrence 
of  its  different  writers,  but  also  the  testi- 
mony of  those  immense  multitudes,  who,  in 
distant  countries,  submitted  to  the  New 
Testament  as  the  rule  of  their  faith.  The 
testimony  of  the  teachers,  whether  we  take 
into  consideration  the  subject  of  that  testi- 
mony, or  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  delivered,  is  of  ilaelf  a  stronger  argu- 
ment for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history, 
than  can  be  alleged  for  the  truth  of  any 
other  history,  which  has  been  transmitteil 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  con- 
currence of  the  taught  carries  along  with 
it  a  host  of  additional  testimonies,  which 
gives  an  evidence  to  the  evangelical  story, 
that  is  altogether  unexampled.  On  a  point 
of  ordinary  history,  the  testimony  of  Ta- 
citus is  held  decisive,  because  it  is  not 
contradicted.  The  history  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  not  only  not  contradicted,  but 
confirmed  by  the  strongest  possible  ex- 
pr(!Si$ioiis  which  men  can  give  of  their  ac- 
uuiescrnce  in  its  truth;  by  thousands  who 


were  either  agents  or  eye-witnessrs  of  the 
transactions  -recorded,  who  could  ool  be 
deceived,  who  had  no  interest,  and  nc 
glory  to  gain  by  supporting  a  falsehood, 
and  who,  by  their  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  what  ihey  professed  to  be  their  belief^ 
gave  the  highest  evidence  that  human  na- 
ture can  give  of  sincerity. 

In  this  circumstance^  it  may  be  perceiv- 
ed how  much  the  evidence  for  Christianity 
goes,  beyond  all  ordinary  historical  evi 
dence.  A  profane  historian  relates  a  se- 
ries of  events  which  happen  in  a  particu-* 
lar  age ;  and  we  count  it  well,  if  it  be  Iiia 
own  age,  and  if  the  hi<«tory  which  he  gives 
us  be  the  testimony  of  a  contemporary  au- 
thor. Another  historian  succeeds  him  at 
the  distance  of  years,  and,  by  repeating  the 
same  story,  gives  the  additional  evidence 
of  his  testimony  to  its  truth.  A  third  his- 
torian pcihaps  goes  over  the  same  ground 
and  leo'ls  another  confirmation  to  the  his- 
tory. And  it  is  thus,  by  collecting  all  the 
lights  which  are  thinly  scattered  over  the 
tract  of  ages  and  of  centuries,  that  we  ob- 
tain all  the  evidence  which  can  be  got,  and 
all  the  evidence  that  is  generally  wish' 
ed  for. 

Now,  there  is  room  for  a  thousand  pre- 
sumptions, which,  if  admitted,  would  over- 
turn the  whole  of  this  evidence.  For  any 
thing  we  know,  the  first  historians  may 
have  had  some  interest  in  disguising  the 
truth,  or  substituting  in  its  place  a  false- 
hood, and  a  fabrication.  True,  it  has  not 
been  contradicted,  but  they  form  a  very 
small  number  of  men,  who  feel  strongly  or 
particularly  interested  in  a  question  of  his- 
tory. The  literary  and  speculative  men  o( 
that  age  may  have  perhaps  been  engaged 
in  other  pursuits,  or  their  testimonies  may 
have  perished  in  the  wreck  of  centuriesL 
The  second  hi^orian  may  have  been  so  far 
removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  events  of 
his  narratives,  that  he  can  furnish  us,  not 
with  an  independent,  but  with  a  derived 
testimony.    He  may  have  copied  his  ac 
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rount  frooi  the  original  historian,  and  the 
hbehood  have  eome  down  -to  us  in  the 
•hape  of  an  auiheotic  and  well-attested  his- 
tory. Presumptions  may  be  multiplied  with- 
out end ;  yet  in  spite  of  them,  there  is  a 
natoral  ooniidence  in  the  veracity  of  man, 
which  disposes  us  to  as  firm  a  belief  in 
many  of  the  facts  of  ancient  histcnry,  as  in 
the  occurrences  of  the  present  day. 

The  hLMor>'  of  the  Gospd,  however, 
stands  distinguished  from  all  other  history 
by  the  unigternipted  nature  of  its  testimony, 
which  carries  down  its  evidence,  without  a 
chasip,  from  its  earliest  promulgation  to  the 
present  day.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  su- 
perior weight  and  splendour  of  its  evidences, 
at  the  first  publication  of  that  history,  as  be- 
ing supported,  not  merely  by  the  testimony 
of  one,  but  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
ndependent  witnesses.  We  do  not  speak 
jf  its  subsequent  writers,  who  follow  one 
another  in  a  far  closer  and  more  crowded 
train,  than  there  is  any  other  example  of  in 
the  history  or  literature  of  the  world.  We 
speak  of  the  strong  though  unwritten  testi- 
mony of  its  numerous  proselytes,  who,  in 
the  very  (acI  of  their  proselylism,  give  the 
strongest  possible  confirmation  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  fill  up  every  chasm  in  the  recorded 
evidence  of  past  tinges. 

In  the  written  testimonies  for  the  truth 
of  the  ChriMtian  reljorion,  Barnabas  comes 
next  in  order  to  the  first  promulgators  of 
the  evangelical  story.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  llie  apostles,  and  writes  a  very 
few  years  after  the  publication  of  the  pieces 
which  make  up  the  New  Testament.  Clem- 
ent follows,  who  was  a  fellow-labourer  of 
P^ul,  and  writes  an  epistle  in  the  name  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  to  the  church  of 
Corinth.'  The  written  testimonies  follow 
one  another  with  a  closeness  and  a  rapidity 
of  which  there  is  no  example;  but  what 
we  insist  on  at  present,  is  the  unwritten 
and  implied  testimony  of  the  people  who 
composed  these  two  churches.  There  can  be 
no  fact  better  established,  than  that  these 
two  churches  were  planted  in  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  that  the  Epistles  which 
were  respectively  addressed  to  them,  were 
held  in  the  utmost  authority  and  veneration. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  leading  facts  of 
the  Gospel  history  were  familiar  to  them ; 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  many  individu- 
als amongst  them  to  verify  these  facts, 
either  by  their  own  personal  observation,  or 
by  an  actual  conversation  with  eye-witness- 
es; and  that  in  particular,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  almost  every  individual  in  the 
ehurch  of  Corinth,  either  to  verify  the  mi- 
racles which  St.  Paul  alludes  to,  in  his 
epistle  to  that  church,  or  to  detect  and  ex- 
p«j8e  the  impoeition,  had  there  been  no 
foundation  for  such  an  allusion.  What  do 
we  see  in  all  this,  but  the  strongest  possible 
estimony  of  a  whole  people  to  the  truth  of 


the  Cbristkn  miracles?  There  is  nothing 
like  this  in  commoo  history, — the  forma- 
tion of  a  society,  which  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  history  of  the  Gospel,  and 
where  the  conduct  of  every  individual  fiur- 
ntshes  a  distinct  pledge  and  evidence  of  iti 
truth.  And  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  argu- 
ment, we  must  reflect,  that  it  is  not  one,  but 
many  societiesi,  scattered  over  th«»  different 
countries  of  the  worid :  that  the  principle 
upon  which  each  society  was  formed,  was 
the  divine  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, resting  upon  the  recorded  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament;  that  these  miraclei 
were  wrought  with  a  publicity,  and  at  a 
nearness  of  time,  which  rendered  them  ao- 
cessible  to  the  inquiries  of  all,  for  upwards 
of  half  a  century;  that  nothing  but  the 
power  of  conviction  could  have  induced  the 
people  of  that  age  to  embrace  a  religion  so 
disgraced  and  so  persecuted;  that  eveiy 
temptation  was  held  out  /or  its  discipiev 
to  abandon  it;  and  that  though  some  of 
them,  overpowered  by  the  terrors  of  pQn> 
ishment,  were  driven  to  apostacy.  yet  not 
one  of  them  has  left  us  a  testimony  which 
can  impeach  the  miracles  of  Christianity,  or 
the  integrity  of  its  first  teachers. 

It  may  be  obsened,  that  in  pursuing  the 
line  of  continuity  from  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  written  testimonies  for  the  tnith 
of  the  Christian  miracles  follow  one  another 
in  closer  succession,  than  we  have  any 
other  example  of  in  ancient  history.  But 
what  gives  such  peculiar  and  unprecedent- 
ed evidence  to  the  history  of  the  Gospel  is, 
that  in  the  concurrence  of  the  multitudes 
who  embraced  it,  and  in  the  existence  of 
those  numerous  churches  and  societies  of 
men  who  espoused  the  profession  of  the 
Christian  faith,  we  cannot  but  perceive, 
that  every  small  interval  of  lime  between 
the  written  testimonies  of  authors  is  filled 
up  by  materials  so  strong  and  so  firmly  ce- 
mented, as  to  present  us  with  an  unbroken 
chain  of  evidence,  carrying  as  much  au- 
thority along  with  it,  as  if  it  bad  been  a  di- 
urnal record,  commencing  from  the  days  of 
the  apostles,  and  authenticated  through  its 
whole  progress  by  the  testimony  of  thou- 
sands. 

Every  convert  to  the  Christian  faith  in 
those  days,  gives  one  additional  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.  Is  he  a 
Gentile  ?  The  sincerity  of  his  testimony  is 
approved  by  the  persecutions,  the  suflfer- 
ings,  the  danger,  and  oAen  the  certainty  of 
martyrdom,  which  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity incurred.  Is  he  a  Jew?  The  sin* 
cerity  or  his  testimony  is  approved  by  all 
these  evidences,  and  in  addition  to  them  by 
this  well  known  fact,  that  the  faith  and  doc- 
trine of  Christianity  were  in  the  highest  de^ 
gree  repugnant  to  the  wishes  and  prejudicct 
of  that  people.  It  ought  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, that  in  as  far  as  Jews  are  concerne* 
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Christianity  does  not  owe  a  single  proselyte 
U)  its  doctrines,  but  to  the  power  and  credit 
of  its  evidences,  and  that  Judea  was  the 
chief  theatre  on  which  these  evidences  were 
exhibited.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repealed, 
that  these  evidences  rest  not  upon  argu- 
ments, but  upon  facts ;  and  that  the  time, 
and  the  place,  and  the  circumstances,  ren- 
dered these  facts  accessible  to  the  inquiries 
of  all  who  chose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  this 
examination.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  trouble  was  taken,  whether  we  re- 
lie'*!  on  the  nature  of  the  Christian  faith,  as 
being  so  offensive  to  the  pride  and  bigotry 
of  the  Jewish  people,  or  whether  we  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  embracing  it,  which 
were  derision,  and  hatred,  and  banishment, 
and  death.  We  may  be  sure,  that  a  step 
which  involved  in  it  such  painful  sacrifices, 
would  not  be  entered  into  upon  light  and 
insufficient  grounds.  In  the  sacrifices  they 
made,  tlie  Jewish  converts  gave  every  evi- 
dence of  having  delivered  an  honest  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  Christian  miracles ; 
and  when  we  reflect,  that  many  of  them 
must  have  been  eye-witnesses,  and  all  of 
them  had  it  in  their  power  to  verify  these 
miracles,  by  conversation  and  correspond- 
ence with  by-standers,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  not  merely  an  honest,  but 
a  competent  t(^imony.  There  is  no  fact 
better  established,  than  that  many  thou- 
sands among  the  Jews  believed  in  Jesus 
and  his  apostles;  and  we  have  therefolne  to 
allege  their  conversion,  as  a  strong  ad- 
ditional confirmation  to  the  written  testi- 
mony of  the  original  hi.storians. 

One  of  the  popular  objections  against  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  is  the  gene- 
ral infidelity  of  the  Jewish  people.  We  are 
convinced,  that  at  the  moment  of  proposing 
this  objection,  an  actual  delusion  exists  in 
the  mind  of  the  infidel.  In  his  conception, 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  stand  opposed 
to  each  other.  In  the  belief  of  the  latter, 
he  sees  nothing  but  a  party  or  an  interested 
testimony,  and  in  the  unbelief  of  the  for- 
mer, he  sees  a  whole  people  persevering  in 
their  ancient  faith,  and  resisting  the  new 
faith  on  the  ground  of  its  insufficient  evi- 
dences. He  forgets  all  the  while,  that  the 
testimony  of  a  great  many  of  these  Chris- 
tians, is  in  fact  the  testimony  of  Jews.  He 
only  attends  to  them  in  their  present  ca- 
pacity, lie  (Contemplates  them  in  the  light 
of  Christians,  and  annexes  to  them  all  that 
suspicion  and  incredulity  which  are  gene- 
rally annexed  to  the  testimony  of  an  inr 
terested  party.  He  is  aware  of  what  they 
are  at  present.  Christians  and  defenders  of 
Christianity;  but  he  has  lost  sight  of  their 
original  situation,  and  is  totally  unmindful 
of  this  circumstance,  that  in  their  transition 
from  Judaism  to  Christianity,  they  have 
given  him  the  very  evidence  he  is  in  quest 
of.    Had  another  thousand  of  these  Jews 


lenounced  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  ani 
embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus,  they  woulr 
have,  been  equivalent  to  a  thousand  ad 
ditional  testimonies  in  favour  of  Chri^tiani 
ty,  and  testimonies  too  of  the  strongest  and 
most  unsuraicious  kind,  tiiat  can  %vell  be 
imafined.  But  this  evidence  would  make  no 
impression  on  the  mind  of  an  infidel,  and 
the  strength  of  it  is  disguised,  even  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Christian.  These  thousand, 
m  the  moment  of  their  conversion,  lose  the 
appellation  of  Jews,  and  merge  into  the 
name  and  distinction  of  Christians.  The 
Jews^  though  diminished  in  number,  retain 
the  nationed  appellation ;  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  they  persevere  in  the  belief  of 
their  ancestors,  is  still  looked  upon  as  the 
adverse  testimony  of  an  entire  people.  So 
long  as  one  of  that  people  continues  a  Jew. 
his  testimony  is  looked  upon  as  a  serious  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  Chrisiian  evidences. 
But  the  moment  he  becomes  a  Christian,  his 
motives  are  contemplated  with  distrust.  He 
is  one  of  the  obnoxious  and  suspected  party. 
The  mind  carries  a  reference  only  to  wha* 
he  is,  and  not  to  what  he  has  been.  It  over 
looks  the  change  of  sentiment,  and  forgets, 
that,  in  the  renunciation  of  old  habits,  and  old 
prejudices,  in  defiance  to  sufferings  and  dis- 
grace, in  attachment  to  a  religion  so  repug- 
nant to  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  their  nation 
and  above  all,  in  submission  to  a  system  of 
doctrines  which  rested  its  authority  on  the 
miracles  of  their  own#time.  and  their  own 
remembrance,  every  Jewish  convert  gives 
the  most  decisive  ttetimony  which  mait 
can  give  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  our 
religion. 

But  why,  then,  says  the  infidel,  did  they 
not  all  believe?  Had  tlie  miracles  of  the 
Gospel  been  true,  we  do  not  see  how  hu- 
man nature  could  have  held  out  against  an 
evidence  so  striking  and  so  extraordinary  * 
nor  can  we  at  all  enter  into  the  obstinacy 
of  that  belief  which  is  ascribed  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Jewish  people,  and  which  led 
them'  to  shut  their  eyes  against  a  testimony 
that  no  man  of  common  sense  cquld  -have 
resisted. 

Many  Christian  writers  have  attempted 
to  resolve  this  difficulty,  and  to  prove  that 
the  infidelity  of  the  Jews,  in  spite  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw,  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  en 
larged,  with  much  force  and  plausibility,  on 
the  strength  aad  inveteracy  of  the  Jewish 
prejudice»-*on  the  bewildering  influenee 
of  religious  bigotry  upon  the  understand- 
ing of  men — on  the  woeful  disappointmenl 
which  Christianity  offered  to  the  pride  and 
interest  of  the  nation — on  the  selfishness  of 
the  priesthood — ^and  on  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  turn  a  blind  and  fanatical 
muitilude,  who  had  been  trained,  by  their 
earliest  habits,  to  follow  and  to  revere  them. 


In  the  Gospel  history  itself,  we  have  a 
rery  cousistent  account  at  least  of  the  Jew- 
ish opposition  to  the  claims  of  our  Saviour. 
We  see  the  deeply  wounded  pride  of  a  na- 
tion^ that  felt  itself  di<^graced  by  the  loss  of 
its  independence.  We  see  the  arrogance 
of  its  peculiar  and  e?Eclusive  claims  to  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty.  We  see  the  antici- 
pation of  a  great  prmce,.who  was  to  deliv^ 
them  from  the  power  aiiid  subjection  of  their 
enemies.  We  ^ee  their  insolent  conjtempt 
for  the  people  of  other  countries^  and  the 
foulest  scorn  that  they  should  be  admitted 
to  an  equality  with  themselves  in  the  hon- 
ours aud  benefits  of  a  revelation  from  hea- 
ven. We  may  easily  conceive,  how  much 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  was 
calculated  to  gall,  and  irritate^  and  disap- 
point them;  how  it  must  have  mortUied 
cheir  national  vanity;  how  it  must  have 
alarmed  the  jealousy  of  an  artful  and  in- 
terested priesthood  3  and  how  it  must  have 
scandalized  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
by  the  liberality  with  which  it  addressed  it- 
self to  all  men,  and  to  all  nations,  and  raised 
to  an  elevation  with  themselves,  those 
whom  the  firmest  habits  and  prejudices  of 
their  country  had  led  them  to  contemplate 
under  all  the  disgrace  and  ignominy  of 
outcasts. 

Accordingly,  we  know,  in  fact,  that  bitter- 
ness, and  resentment,  and  wounded  pride, 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  deal  of  the  op- 
position, which  Christianity  experienced 
from  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament history  itself,  we  see  repeated  ex- 
amples of  their  outrageous  violence;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  many 
other  writers.  In.  the  history  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Gentiles  and  Jews  inhabiting  Smyrna,  in  a 
furious  rage,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  cried 
out,  "This  is  the  teacher  of  Asia,  the  father 
of  the  Christians,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods, 
who  teaches  all  men  not  to  sacrifice,  nor  to 
worship  them!"  They  collected  wood,. and 
the  dried  branches  of  trees  for  his  pile;  and 
It  is  added,  "the  Jews  also,  according  to 
custom,  assisting  whh  the  greatest  forward- 
.nes8«"  It  is  needless  to  multiply  testimo- 
nies to  a  point  so  generally  understood ;  a^ 
;hat.it  was  not  conviction  alone,  which  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  opposition  to  the 
Christians;  that  a  great  deal  of  passion  en- 
tered into  it;  and  that  their  niMfnerous acts 
of  hostility  against  the  worshippers  of  Jesus^ 
carry  in  them  all  the  marks  of  fury  and  re- 
sentment. 

Now  we  know  that  the  power  of  passion 
will  often  carry  it  very  far  over  the  power 
o(  conviction.  We  know  that  the  strength 
Df  co.nvi/ttion  js  not  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  evidence  presenied,  but  to  the 
quantity  of  evidence  attended  to,  and  per- 
ceived, in  consequence  of  that  attention. 
We  als«>  know,  that  attention  is^  in  a  great 
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measure^  a  voluntary:  act;; and  that  it  ' 
oAen  in  the  powei^of  the  mind,  beth  to  turr 
away  its  attention  from  what  would  land 
it  in  any  painful  or  humiliating  conclusion; 
and  to  deliver  itself  up  exclusively  to  those 
arguments  which:  flatter. its  taste  and  its 
(urejudicea.  All  this  lies  within  the  range 
of  familiar  and  every-day  experience.  We 
all  know  tew  much  it  insures  the  success 
of  an  argument,  when  it  gets  n  favourctbte 
hearing.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  the  parlies  ma  litigation  are  not 
merely  each  attached  to  their  own  side  of 
the  question;  but  each  sonjident  and  he- 
lievirig'  that  theirs  is  the  side  on  which  jus- 
tice lies;  In  those  contests  t)f  opinion,  which 
take  place  every  day  between  man  and 
man,:  and. .  particularly  ii  passion  and  in- 
terest have  any  share  in  the  controversy, 
it  is  evident  to  the  slightest  observation, 
that  tlKiugh  it  might  have  been  se]f].shnes8, 
in  the  first  instance,  which  gave  a  peculiar 
direction  to>the  understanding,  yet  each  of 
the  parties- often  comes,  at  last,  to  entertun 
a  sincere  conviction  in  the  truth  of  his  own 
argument.  It  is  not  that  truth  is  not  one 
and  immutable.  The  whole  difference  lies 
in  the  observers ;  each  of  them  viewing  the 
object  thronghthe  medium  of  his  own  pre- 
judices, or  cherishing  those  peculiar  habits 
of  attention  and  understanding,  to  which 
taste  or  inclination  had  disposed  hmi. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  know,  that 
though  the  evidence  for  a  particular  truth 
be  so  glaring,  that  it  forces  itself  upon  the 
understanding,  and  all  the  sophistry  of  pas- 
sion and  interest  cannot  withstand  it;  yet 
if  this  truth  be  of  a  very  painful  and  hu- 
miliating kind,  the  obstinacy  of'  man  will 
oflen  dispose  htm  to  resist  its  influence, 
and,  in  the*  bitterness  of  his  malignant  feel- 
ings, to  carry  a  hostility  against  it,  and  that 
too  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ment which  may  be  brought  forward  in  its 
favour. 

Now,  if  we  take  into  account  the  invetera<^ 
of  the  Jewish  prejudices,  and  reflect  how  un- 
palatable and  how  mortifying  to  their  pride 
must  have  been  the  doctrine  of  a  cnicified 
Saviour;  we  beljeve  that  their  conduct,  ip 
refecence  to  Christianity  and  its  miraculous 
evidences,  presents  us  with  nothing  anoma- 
lous or  inexplicable,  and  that  it  will  appear 
a  possibleand  a  likely  thing  to  every  vat- 
dMtanding^  that  has  been  mfk^h  cuhivated 
in -the  experience  of  human  a  flairs,  in  thf 
nature  of  mind,  and  in  the  science  of  its 
character  and  phenomena. 

There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  the  way 
of  this  investigation;  Prom  the  nature  of 
the  case,  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any 
thing  else,  that  has  either  been  recorded  in 
history,  or  has  come  within  the  range  of 
our  own  personal  observation.  There  is  no 
other  example  of  a  people  called  upon  to 
renounce  the  darling  faith  and  prmciples 
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of  their  country,  and  that  upon  the  aii> 
thority  of  miracles  exhibited  before  them. 
All  the  experience  we  have  about  the  ope- 
ration of  prejudice,  and  the  perverseness  of 
the  human  temper  and  understanding,  can- 
not afford  a  complete  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  many  respects,  it  is  a  case  sui 
generis^  and  the  only  creditable  information 
which  we  can  obtain  to  enlighten  us  in  this 
inquiry,  is  through  Uie  medium  of  that  very 
testimony  upon  which  the  difficulty  in  ques* 
tion  has  thrown  the  suspicion  that  we  want 
to  get  rid  of. 

Let  us  give  all  the  weight  to  this  argu- 
ment of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  precise  degree  in  which  it 
affects  the  merits  of  the  controversy.  When 
the  religion  of  Jesus  was  promulgated  in 
Judea,  its  first  teachers  appealed  to  miracles 
wrought  by  themselves  in  the  face  of  day, 
as  the  evidence  of  their  being  commissioned 
by  God.  Many  adopted  the  new  religion 
upon  this  appeal,  and  many  rejected  it  An 
argument  in  favour  of  Christianity  is  de- 
rived from  the  conduct  of  the  first.  An 
objection  against  Christianity  is  derived 
from  the  conduct  of  the  second.  Now, 
allowing  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of 
experience  enough  for  estimating,  in  abmh 
hue  terms,  the  strength  of  the  objection,  we 
propose  the  following  as  a  solid  and  unex- 
ceptionable principle,  upon  which  to  esti- 
mate a  comparison  between  the  strength  of 
the  objection  and  the  strength  of  the  argu- 
ment. We  are  sure  that  the  first  would  not 
have  embraced  Christianity  had  its  miracles 
been  false;  but  we  are  not  sure  beforehand, 
whether  the  second  would  have  rejected 
this  religion  on  the  supposition  of  the  mi- 
racles being  true.  If  experience  does  not 
e.'~iiighten  us  as  to  how  far  the  exhibition  of 
a  real  miracle  would  be  efiectual  in  in- 
ducing men  to  renounce  their  old  and 
favourite  opinions,  we  can  infer  nothing 
decisive  from  the  conduct  of  those  who  still 
kept  by  the  Jewish  religion.  This  conduct 
was  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  and  any  argu- 
ment which  many  be  extracted  from  it  can- 
not be  depended  upon.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different  with  that  party  of  their  na- 
tion who  were  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  We  know  that  the  alleged 
miracles  of  Christianity  were  perfectly  open 
to  examination.  We  are  sure,  from  our  ex- 
I>erience  of  H^man  nature,  that  in  a  qoss- 
tion  so  interesting,  this  examination  would 
be  given.  We  know,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  miraculous  facts,  so  remote  from 
every  thing  like  what  would  be  attempted 
by  jugglery,  or  pretencjied  to  by  enthusiasm, 
that,  if  this  examination  were  given,  it  would 
tx  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  miracles. 
The  truth  of  these  miracles,  then,  for  any 
thing  we  know,  may  be  consistent  with  the 
he  conduct  of  the  Jewish  party ;  but  the 
falsehood  of  these  miracles,  from  all  that 


we  do  know  of  human  nature,  is  not  con 
sistent  with  the  conduct  of  the  Christiai 
party.  Granting  that  we  are  not  sure  whe- 
ther a  miracle  would  force  the  Jewish  na 
tion  to  renounce  their  opinions,  all  that  we 
can  say  of  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  party 
is,  that  we  are  not  able  to  explain  it  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  we  are  sure  of.  We 
are  sure,  that  if  the  pretensions  of  Chris- 
tianity be  false,  it  never  could  have  forced 
any  part  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  renounce 
their  opinions,  with  its  alleged  miracles,  so 
open  to  detection,  and  its  doctrines  so  of- 
fensive to  every  individual.  The  conduct 
of  the  Christian  party,  then,  is  not  only 
what  we  are  able  to  explain,  but  we  can  say 
with  certainty,  that  it  admits  of  no  other 
explanation  than  the  truth  of  that  hypothesis 
which  we  contend  for.  We  may  not  knoH 
in  how  far  an  attachment  to  existing  opin- 
ions will  prevail  over  an  argument  which 
is  felt  to  be  true ;  but  we  are  sure,  that  this 
attachment  will  never  give  way  to  an  argu- 
ment which  is  perceived  to  be  false ;  and 
particularly  when  danger,  and  hatred,  and 
persecution,  are  the  consequences  of  em- 
bracing it  The  argument  for  Christianity, 
from  the  conduct  of  the  first  proselytes, 
rests  upon  the  firm  ground  of  experience. 
The  objection  against  it,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  has  no  experience 
whatever  to  rest  upon. 

The  conduct  of  the  Jews  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  solitary  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  not  from  its  being  an  exception  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  but 
from  its  being  an  exhibition  of  human  na- 
ture in  singular  circumstances.  We  have 
no  experience  to  guide  us  in  our  opinion  as 
to  the  probability  of  his  conduct;  and  no- 
thing, therefore,  that  can  impeach  a  testimo- 
ny wnich  all  experience  in  human  af!airs 
leads  us  to  repose  in  as  unquestionable. 
But  after  this  testimony  is  admitted,  we  may 
submit  to  be  enlightened  by  !t;  and  in  Ihu 
history  which  it  gives  us  of  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  it  furnishes  a  curious  fact  as  to  the 
power  of  prejudice  upon  the  human  mind, 
and  a  valuable  accession  to  what  we  before 
knew  of  the  principles  of  our  nature.  It  lays 
before  us  an  exhibition  of  the  human  mind  in 
a  situation  altogether  unexampled,  and  fur 
nishes  us  with  the  result  of  a  singular  ex- 
periment, if  we  may  so  call  it,  in  the  history 
of  the  species.  We  offer  it  as  an  interesting 
fact  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  philoso- 
pher, that  a  previous  attachment  may  sway 
the  mind  even  against  the  impression  of  a 
miracle ;  and  those  who  believe  not  in  the 
historical  evidence  which  established  the 
authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles, 
would  not  believe  even  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  argu- 
ment has  come  down  to  us  in  the  l>€St  pos 
sible  form,  and  that  it  would  have  been  en 
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eeUed  by  that  yeiy  circumstance,  which 
Che  infidel  demands  as  essential  to  its  vali- 
dity. Suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  could 
give  him  what  he  wants,  that  all  the  priests 
and  people  of  Judea  were  so  borne  down  by 
the  resistless  evidence  of  miracles,  as  by  one 
iniversal  consent  to  become  the  disciples 
»f  the  new  religion.  What  interpretation 
might  have  been  given  to  this  unanimous 
movement  in  favour  of  Christianity  ?  A 
very  unfavourable  one,  we  apprehend,  to 
the  authenticity  of  its  evidences.  Will  the 
'nfidel  say,  that  he  has  a  higher  respect  for 
the  credibility  of  those  miracles  which 
ushered  in  the  dispensation  of  Moses,  be- 
cause they  were  exhibited  in  the  face  of  a 
whole  people,  and  gained  their  unexcepted 
submission  to  the  laws  and  the  ritual  of  Ju- 
daism ?  This  new  revolution  would  have 
received  the  same  explanation.  We  would 
have  heard  of  its  being  sanctioned  by  their 
prophecies,  of  its  being  agreeable  to  their 
prejudices,  of  its  being  supported  by  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  of  their 
priesthood,  and  tha4  the  jugglery  of  its  mi- 
racles imposed  upon  all,  because  all  were 
willing  to  be  deceived  by  tbem.  The  ac- 
tual form  in  which  the  history  has  come 
down,  presents  us  with  an  argument  free 
of  all  these  exceptions.  We,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, .behold  a  number  of  proselytes, 
whose  testimony  to  the  facts  of  Christianity 
is  approved  of  by  what  they  lost*and  suffer- 
ed in  the  maintenance  of  their  faith;  and 
we,  in  the  second  instance,  behold  a  num- 
ber of  enemies,  eager,  vigilant,  and  exaspe- 
rated at  the  progress  of  the  new  religion, 
who  have  not  questioned  the  authenticity 
of  our  histories,  and  whose  silence,  as  to 
the  public  and  widely  talked  of  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  have  a  right  to 
interpret  into  the  most  triumphant  of  all 
testimonies. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  is  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  the  Gentiles.  Many  adopt- 
ed the  new  religion,  and  many  rejected  it. 
We  may  not  be  sure,  if  we  can  give  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
.atter  on  the  supposition  that  the  evidences 
are  true ;  but  we  are  perfectly  sure,  that  we 
can  give  no  adequate  explanation  or  the  con- 
duct of  the  former,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  evidences  are  false.  For  any  thing  we 
Know,  it  is  possible  that  the  one  part^  may 
nave  adhered  to  their  former  prejudices,  in 
opposition  to  all  the  force  and  urgency  of 
argument,  which  even  an  authentic  miracle 
carries  along  with  it.  But  we  know  that  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  other  party  should 
renounce  these  prejudices,  and  that  too  in 
the  face  of  danger  and  persecution,  unless 
the  miracles  had  been  authentic.  So  great 
is  the  difference  between  the  strength  of  the 
argument  and  the'strength  of  the  objection, 
that  we  count  it  fortunate  for  the  merits  of 
Lhe  cause,  that  the  conversions  to  Christi- 


anity were  partial.  We,  in  this  way,  se 
cure  all  the  support  which  is  derived  fronr 
thq,  inexplicable  fact  of  the  silence  of  it« 
enemies,  inexplicable  on  every  supposit*on 
but  the  undeniable  evidence  and  certainty 
of  the  miracles.  Had  the  Roman  empire 
made  a  unanimous  movement  to  the  new 
religion,  and  all  the  authorities  of  the  state 
lent  their  concurrence  to  it,  there  would  have 
'been  a  suspicion  annexed  to  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Gospel,  which  cannot  at  present 
apply  to  it ;  and  from  the  collision  of  the 
opposite  parties,  the  truth  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  far  more  unquestionable  form  than 
if  no  such  collision  had  been  excited. 

The  silence  of  Heathen  and  Jewish  wri- 
ters of  that  period,  about  the  miracles  of 
Christianity,  has  been  much  insisted  upon 
by  the  enemies  of  our  religion;  and  has 
even  excited  something  like  a  painful  suspi- 
cion in  the  breasts  of  those  who  are  attach- 
ed to  its  cause.  Certain  it  is,  that  no  an- 
cient facts  have  come  down  to  us,  support- 
ed by  a  greater  quantity  of  historical 
evidence,  and  better  accompanied  with  all 
the  circumstances  which  can  confer  credi- 
bility on  that  evidence.  When  we  demand 
the  testimony  of  Tacitus  to  the  Christian 
miracles,  we  forget  all  the  while  that  we 
can  allege  a  multitude  of  much  more  de- 
cisive testimonies ;  no  less  than  eight  con- 
temporary authors,  and  a  train  of  succeed- 
ing writers,  who  follow  one  another  with  a 
closeness  and  a  rapidity,  of  which  there  is 
no  example  in  any  other  department  of  an- 
cient history.  We  forget  that  the  authenti- 
city of  these  different  writers,  and  their 
pretensions  tocredit,are  founded  on  conside- 
rations, perfectly  the  same  in  kind,  though 
much  stronger  in  degree,  than  what  have 
been  employed  to  establish  the  testimony 
of  the  most  esteemed  historians  of  former 
ages.  For  tlve  history  of  the  Gospel,  we 
behold  a  series  of  testimonies,  more  con- 
tinuous, and  more  firmly  sustained,  than 
there  is  any  other  example  of  in  the  whole 
compass  of  erudition.  And  to  refuse  this 
evidence,  is  a  proof  that  in  this  investiga- 
tion there  is  an  aptitude  in  the  human  mind 
to  abandon  all  ordinary  principles,  and  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  delusions  which  we 
have  already  insisted  on. 

But  let  us  try  the  effect  of  that  testimony 
which  our  antagonists  demand.  Tacitus 
has  actually  attested  the  existence  of  Jesus 
Christ;  the  reality  of  such  a  personage; 
his  public  execution  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pontius  Pilate ;  the  temporary  check 
which  this  gave  to  the  progress  of  his  reli- 
gion ;  its  revival  a  short  time  after  his  death; 
its  progress  over  the  land  of  Judea.  and  to 
Rome  Itself,  the  metropolis  of  the  empires- 
all  this  we  have  in  a  Roman  histonan ;  and, 
in  opposition  to  all  established  reasoning 
upon  these  subjects,  it  is  by  some  more  firm- 
ly confided  in  upon  his  testimony,  than  upot 
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ihe  numerous  and  concurring  testimonieB 
of  nearer  and  conten^porary  writers.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  let  us  suppose  that  Taci- 
tus had  thrown  one  particular  more  into  his 
testimony,  and  that  his  sentence  had  run 
thus ;  "  They  had  their  denomination  from 
Christus,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was 
put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the  procura- 
tor Pontius  Pilate,  and  who  rose  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day  after  his  execution^ 
and  a^scemled  into  heaven,"  Does  it  not 
strike  every  body,  that  however  true  the 
last  piece  of  information  may  be,  and  how- 
ever well  established  by  its  proper  historians, 
this  is  net  the  place  where  we  can  expect 
to  find  it  ?  If  Tacitas  did  not  believe  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  (which  is  pro- 
bably the  case,  as  he  never,  in  all  likelihood, 
paid  any  attention  to  the  evidence  of  a  faith 
which  he  was  led  to  regard,  from  the  outset, 
as  a  pernicious  superstition,  and  a  mere  mo- 
dification of  Judaism,)  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  such  an  assertion  could  ever 
nave  been  made  by  him.  If  Tacitus  did  be- 
4eve  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  he 
^ves  us  an  example  of  what  appears  not  to 
lave  been  uncommon  in  these  ages — he 
^'ives  us  an  example  of  a  man  adhering  to 
that  system  wliich  interest  and  education 
recommended,  in  opposition  to  the  evidence 
of  a  miracle  which  he  admitted  to  be  true. 
Still,  even  on  this  supposition,  it  is  the  most 
unlikely  thing  in  the  world,  that  he  would 
have  ad  milled  the  fact  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
surrection into  his  history.  It  is  most  im- 
probable, tliat  a  testimony  of  this  kind 
would  have  been  given,  even  though  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  be  admitted; 
and,  therefore,  the  want  of  this  testimony 
carries  in  it  no  argument  that  the  resurrec- 
tion is  a  falsehood.  If,  however,  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  probability,  this  tesiimony  had 
been  given,  it  would  have  been  appetUed  to 
as  a  most  striking  confirmation  of  the  main 
fact  of  the  evangelical  history.  It  would 
have  figured  away  in  all  our  elementary 
treatises,  and  been  referred  to  as  a  master 
argument  in  every  exposition  of  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  Infidels  would  have 
been  challenged  to  believe  in  iton  thestrength 
of  their  own  favourite  evidence,  the  evidence 
of  a  classical  historian ;  and  must  have  been 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  this  fact,  when 
they  saw  an  unbiassed  heathen  giving  his 
round  and  unqualified  testimony  in  its  fa- 
vour. 

Let  us  now  carry  the  supposition  a  step 
fanJK^r.  Let  us  conceive  that  Tacitus  not 
only  believed  the  fact,  and  gave  his  testimo- 
ny to  it,  but  that  he  believed  it  so  far  as  to 
become  a  Christian.  Is  his  testimony  to  be 
refus<^d,  because  he  gives  this  evidence  of 
.ts  sincerity  ?  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact,  and 
remaining  a  heathen,  is  not  so  strong  an 
v^uraenl  for  the  tnith  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
la  .Tection,  as  Tacitus  asserting  the  fact  and 


beooming  a  Christian  in  consequence  of  it 
Yet  the  moment  that  this  transition  ii 
made — a  transition  by  whidi,  in  point  of 
fact,  hift  testimony  becomes  stronger — in 
point  of  impression  it  becomes  less ;  and. 
by  a  delusion,  common  to  the  infidel  and 
the  believer,  the  argument  is  held  to  be 
weakened  by  the  very  circumstance  which 
imparts  fireater  force  to  it.  The  elegant  and 
accomplished  scholar  becomes  a  believer. 
The  truth,  the  novelty,  the  importance  of 
this  new  subject,  withdraw  him  from  every 
other  pursuit.  He  shares  in  the  conmion 
enthusiasm  of  the  cause,  and  gives  all  his 
talents  and  eloquence  to  the  support  of  it. 
Instead  of  the  Roman  historian,  Tacitus 
comes  down  to  posterity  in  the  shape  of  a 
Christian  father,  and  the  high  authority  of 
his  name  is  lost  in  a  crowd  of  similar  testi 
monies. 

A  direct  testimony  to  the  miracles  of  tht 
New  Testament  from  the  mouth  of  a  hea« 
then,  is  not  to  be  expected.  We  cannot 
satisfy  this  demand  of  the  infidel ;  but  w€ 
can  give  him  a  host  oi^much  stronger  tes- 
timonies than  he  is  in  Quest  of— the  testi- 
monies of  those  men  who  were  heathens, 
and  who  embVaced  a  hazardous  and  a  dis- 
graceful profession,  under  a  deep  conviction 
of  those  facts  to  which  they  gave  their  testi- 
mony. "  O,  but  you  now  land  us  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Christians  I"  This  is  very  true 
but  it  is  the  very  fact  of  their  being  Chris- 
tians in  which  the  strength  of  the  argument 
lies :  and  in  each  of  the  numerous  fathers 
of  the  Christian  church,  we  see  a  stronger 
testimony  than  the  required  testimony  of 
the  heathen  Tacitus.  We  see  men  who 
if  they  had  not  been  Christians,  would  have 
risen  to  as  high  an  eminence  as  Tacitus  in 
the  literature  of  the  times;  and  whose  direct 
testimonies  to  the  gospel  history  would,  in 
that  case,  have  been  most  impressive,  even 
to  the  mind  of  an  infidel.  And  are  ihesf 
testimonies  to  be  less  impressive,  because 
they  were  preceded  by  conviction,  and  seal- 
ed by  martyrdom  ? 

Yet  though,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
no  direct  testimcmy  to  the  Christian  mira- 
cles from  a  heathen  can  be  looked  for,  there 
are  heathen  testimonies  which  form  an  im- 
portant accession  to  the  Christian  argu- 
ment Such  are  the  testimonies  to  the  s|ate 
of  Judca;  the  testimonies  to  those  nume- 
rous particulars  in  government  and  C4i» 
toms,  which  are  so  often  alluded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  give  it  the  air  of  an 
authentic  history ;  and  above  all,  the  testi> 
monies  to  the  sufferings  of  the  primitive 
Christians,  from  which  we  learn,  through  a 
channel  clear  of  every  suspicion,  that  Chris- 
tianity, a  religion  of  facts,  was  the  object  of 
persecution  at  a  time,  when  eye-witnesses 
taught  and  eye-witnesses  must  have  bled 
for  it 
I     The  silence  of  Jewish  and  heathen  wri* 
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terfe'  when  the  true  intcrpretatioa  is  given 
to  it,  all  on  the  side  of  tne  Christian  argu- 
ment, ^.ven  though  the  miracieA  of  the 
Gospel  hai  been  believed  to  be  true,  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  have  given  their  testi* 
niony  to  ihem ;  and  the  absence  of  this  tes- 
timony is  no  impeachment  therefore  upon 
the  reality  of  these  miracles.  But  if  the 
miracles  of  Iftie  Gospel  had  been  believed  to 
be  false,  it  is  most  likely  that  this  falsehood 
would  have  been  asserted  by  the  Jews  and 
heathens  of  that  period ;  and  the  clrcumr, 
stance  of  no  such  assertion  having  been 
given,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  reality 
of  th'e<^  miracles.  Their  silence  in  not  as- 
serting the  miracles,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  their  truth ;  but  their  silence  in  not  de- 
nying them,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with 
their  falsehood.  The  entire  silence  of  Jo- 
seph us  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity, 
though  he  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  gives  us  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod in  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  lived, 
is  certainly  a  very  striking  circumstance. 
The  sudden  progress  of  Christianity  at  that 
time,  and  the  fame  of  its  miracles,  (if  not 
the  miracles  themselves,)  form  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Jewish  history.  How  came 
oaephus  to  abstain  from  every  particular 
especiing  it  1  Will  you  reverse  every. prin- 
ciple of  criticism,  and  make  the  silence  of 
Josephus  carry  it  over  the  positive  testi- 
mony of  the  many  historical  documents 
which  have  come  down  to  us  ?  If  you  re- 
fuse every  Christian  testimony  upon  the 
subject,  you  will  not  refuse  the  testimony 
of  Tacitus,  who  asserts,  that  this  religion, 
spiead  over  Judea,  and  reached  the  city 
of  Rome,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  evil 
of  such  importance,  that  it  betame  the  ob- 
ject of  an  authorised  persecution  by  the 
Roman  government;  and  all  this  several 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  before  Josephus  composed  his  history. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  as  to  the 
tr^th  of  Christianity,  certain  it  is,  that  its 
frogress  constituted  an  object  of  sufficient 
magnitude,  to  compel  the  attention  of  any 
historian  who  undertook  the  afi^rs  of  that 
period.  How  then  shall  we  account  for  the 
scrupulous  and  determined  exclusion  of  it 
^rom  the  history  of  Josephus  ?  Had  its  mi- 
racles been  false,  this  Jewish  historian 
would  gladly  have  exposed  them.  But  its 
miracles  were  true,  and  silence  was  the  only 
refuge  of  an  antagonist,  and  his  wisest 
pokey. 

But  though  we  gather  no  direct  testimo- 
ny from  Josephus,  yet  his  history  furnishes 
us  with  many  satisfvinK  additions  to  the 
Christian  argument  tn  the  details  of  policy 
and  manners,  he  coincides  in  the  main  with 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament;  and 
these  coincidences  are  so  numerous,  and 
have  so  undesigned  an  appearance,  as  to 


impress  on  ever}-  person,  who  is  at  the  trou 
ble  of  making  the  comparison,  the  truth  ol 
the  evangeliod  story. 

If  we  are  to  look  for  direct  testimonies  tc 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  wc 
must  look  to  that  quarter,  where  alone  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  expect  them, — to 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers,  men 
who  were  not  Jews  or  heathens  at  the  mo- 
ment of  recording  their  testimony ;  but  who 
had  been  Jews  or  heatheiis,  and  who,  in 
their  transition  to  the  ultimate  state  of 
Christians,  give  a'  stronger  evidence  of  in- 
tegrity, than  if  they  had  believed  these  mi- 
racles,, and  persisted  in  a  cowardly  adhe- 
rence to  the  safest  profession. 

We  do  not  undertake  to  satisfy  every 
demand  of  the  iniidel.  We  think  we  do 
enough,  if  we  prove  that  the  thing  demand-, 
ed  is  most  unlikely,  even  though  the  mira- 
cles should  be  true ;  and  thei^fore  that  the 
want  of  it  carries  no  argument  against  the 
truth  of  the  miracles.  But  we  do  still  more 
than  this,  if  we  prove  that  the  testimonies 
which  we  actually  possess  are  much  strongs 
er  than  the  testimonies  he  is  in  quest  of. 
And  who  can  doubt  this,  when  he  reflects, 
that  the  true  way  of  putting  the  case  be- 
tween the  testimony  of  the  Christian  father, 
which  we  do  have,  and  the  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  which  we  do  not  have,  is  that  the 
latter  would  be  an  assertion  not  followed 
up  by  that  conduct,  which  would  have  been 
the  best  evidence  of  its  sincerity ;  whereas 
the  former  is  an  assertion  subbtantiated  by 
the  whole  life,  and  by  the  decisive  fact  of 
the  old  profession  having  been  renounced^ 
and  the  new  profession  entered  into, — a 
change  where  disgrace,  and  danger,  and 
martyrdom  were  the  consequences  ? 

Let  us,  therefore,  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  these  testimonies. 

This  subject  has  been  in  part  anticipated, 
when  we  treated  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament    We  have 

? [notations  and  references  to  those  books 
irom  ^ye  apostolic  fathers,  the  companions 
of  the  original  writers.  We  have  their  tes- 
timonies sustained  and  extended  by  their 
immediate  successors ^  and  as  we  pursued 
the  crowded  series  of  testimonies  down- 
wards, they  become  so  numerous,  and  so 
explicit,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  the  inquirers,  that  the  different  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  the  publications  of 
the  authors  whose  names  they  bear;  and 
were  received  by  the  Christian  world,  as 
books  of  authority,  from  the  first  period  of 
their  appearance. 

Now,  every  sentence  in  a  Christian  father, 
expressive  of  respect  for  a  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  cJso  expressive  of  his  faith  in 
its  contents.  It  is  equivalent  to  his  testimony 
for  the  miracles  recorded  in  it.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  it  is  an  act  by  which  he  ho* 
mologates  the  record,  and  superinduces  hit 
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3wn  testimony  to  that  of  the  original  wri- 
ters. It  w  )uld  be  vain  to  attempt  speaking 
of  all  these  testimonies.  It  cost  the  assidu- 
ous Lardner  many  years  to  collect  them. 
t*hey  are  exhibited  in  his  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  in  the  multitude  of 
them,  we  see  a  power  and  a  variety  of  evi- 
dence for  the  Christian  miracles,  which  is 
quite  unequalled  in  the  whole  compass  of 
ancient  histoiy. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  testimonies  in 
the  gross,  for  the  truth  of  the  evangelical 
history,  have  we  no  distinct  testimonies  to 
the  individual  facts  which  compose  it  ?  We 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  Barnabas 
was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  by  Mat- 
thew, and  that  he  subscribed  to  all  the  in- 
formation contained  in  that  history.  This 
is  a  most  valuable  testimony  from  a  con- 
temporary writer ;  and  a  testimony  which 
embraces  all  the  miracles  narrated  by  the 
evangelist.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  we 
should  lilce  if  Barnabas,  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal conviction,  could  assert  the  reality  of 
any  of  these  miracles.  It  would  be  multi- 
plying the  original  testimonies ;  for  he  was 
a  companion  and  a  fellow-labourer  of  the 
apostles.  We  should  have  been  delighted, 
if,  in  the  course  of  our  researches  into  the 
literature  of  past  times,  we  had  met  with 
an  authentic  record,  written  by  one  of  the 
five  hundred,  that  are  said  to  have  seen  our 
Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  and  adding 
his  own  narrative  of  this  event  to  the  nar- 
ratives that  have  already  come  down  to  us. 
Now,  is  any  thing  of  this  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  ecclesiastical  antiquity  ?  How  much 
of  this  kind  of  evidence  are  we  in  ac- 
tual possession  of?  and  if  we  have  not 
enough  to  satisfy  our  keen  appetite  for  evi- 
dence on  a  question  of  such  magnitude, 
how  is  the  want  of  it  to  be  accounted  for  ? 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  of  the  twen- 
ty-seven books  which  make  up  the  New 
Testament,  five  are  narrative  or  historical, 
viz.  the  four  Grospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  relate  to  the  life  and  mira- 
cles of  our  Saviour,  and  the  progress  of 
his  religion  through  the  world,  for  a  good 
many  years^fter  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
All  the  res>t,'^with  the  exception  of  the  Re- 
velation of  St.  John,  are  doctrinal  or  ad- 
monitory ;  and  their  main  object  is  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  of  the  new  religion,  or 
to  impress  its  duties  upon  the  numerous 
proselytes  who  had  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod been  gained  over  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity. 

Besides  what  we  have  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, no  other  professed  narrative  of  the 
miracles  of  Christianity  has  come  down  to 
us,  bearing  the  marks  ef  an  authentic  compo- 
sition by  any  apostle,  or  any  contemporary 
of  the  apostles.  Now,  to  those,  who  regret 
his  circumstance,  we  beg  leave  to  submit 
•he  following  observations.    Suppose  that 


ono  other  narrative  of  the  life  and  mirader 
of  our  Saviour  had  been  composed,  and,  ta 
give  all  the  value  to  this  additional  tesd- 
mony  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  let  us  sup- 
pose it  to  be  the  work  of  an  apostle.  By 
this  last  circumstance,  we  secure  to  its  ut- 
termost extent  the  advantage  of  an  original 
testimony,  the  testimony  of  another  eye- 
witness, and  constant  companion  of  oiu 
Saviour.  Now,  we  ask,' what*  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  this  performance  ?  It  would 
have  been  incoq^orated  into  the  New  Tes- 
tament along  with  the  other  gospels.  It 
may  have  teen  the  Gospel  accoraing  to 
Philip.  It  may  have  been  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Bartholomew.  At  all  eveut& 
the  whole  amount  of  the  advantage  would 
have  been  the  substitution  of  five  Gospels 
instead  of  four,  and  this  addition,  the  want 
of  which  is  so  much  complained  of,  would 
scarcely  have  been  felt  by  the  Christian,  or 
acknowledged  by  the  infidel,  to  strengthen 
the  evidence  of  which  we  are  already  in 
possession. 

But  to  vary  the  supposition,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  narrative  wanted,  instead  of 
being  the  work  of  an  apostle,  had  been  the 
work  of  some  other  contemporary,  who 
writes  upon  his  own  original  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  but  was  not  so  closely  associa- 
ted witn  Cnrist,  or  his  immediate  disciples, 
as  to  have  his  history  admitted,  into  the 
canonical  scriptures.  Had  this  history  been 
preserved,  it  would  have  been  transmitted 
to  us  in  a  separate  state;  it  would  have 
stood  out  from  among  that  collection  of 
writings,  which  passes  under  the  general 
name  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  addi- 
tional evidence  thus  afibrded,  would  have 
come  down  in  the  form  most  satisfactory  to 
those  with  wfiom  we  are  maintaining  our 
present  argument.  Yet  though,  in  point  of 
form,  the  testimony  might  be  more  satis- 
factory ;  in  point  of  fact  it  would  be  less  so. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  a  less  competent  wit- 
ness,— a  witness  who,  in  the  judgment  of 
his  con^mporaries,  wanted  those  accom- 
plishments which  entitled  him  to  a  place 
m  the  New  Testament.  There  must  be 
some  delusion  operating  upon  the  under- 
standing, if  we  think  that  a  circumstance, 
which  renders  an  historian  less  accredited 
in  the  eyes  of  his  own  age,  should  render 
him  more  accredited  in  the  eyes  bf  posteri- 
ty. Had  Mark  been  kept  out  of  the  New 
Tiktament,  he  would  have  comp  down  to 
us  in  that  form,  which  would  have  made 
his  testimony  more  impressive  to  a  super- 
ficial inquirer;  yet  there  would  be  no  good 
reason  for  keeping  him  out,  but  precisely 
that  reason  which  should  render  his  testi- 
mony less  impressive.  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  this  anxiety  for  more  evidence,  and 
as  much  of  it  as  possible ;  but  it  is  right  to 
be  told,  that  the  evidence  we  have  is  of  far 
more  value  than  the  evidence  demanded, 
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and  tliat,  In  the  eoncnrrence  of  four  canoni- 
cal narratives,  we  see  a  far  more  effectual 
argument  for  the  miracles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tamei  t,  than  in  any  number  of  those  sepa- 
rate and  extraneous  narratives,  the  want  of 
which  is  so  much  felt,  and  so  much  com- 
plained of. 

That  the  New  Testament  is  not  one,  but 
a  collection  of  many  testimonies,  is  what 
has  been  often  said,  and  often  acquiesced 
in.  Yet  even  after  the  argument  is  for- 
mal y  acceded  to,  its  impression  is  unfelt ; 
and  on  this  subject  there  is  a  great  and  an 
obstinate  delusion,  which  not  only  confirms 
the  infidel  in  his  disregard  to  Christianity, 
but  even  veils  the  strength  of  the  evidence 
from  its  warmest  admirers. 

There  is  a  difference  between  a  mere 
narrative  and  a  work  of  speculation  or  mo- 
rality. The  latter  subjects  embrace  a  wider 
range,  admit  a  ^eater  variety  of  illustra- 
tion, and  are  quite  endless  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  new  cases  that  occur  in  the 
«verchanging  history  of  human  affairs.  The 
subject  of  a  narrative  again  admits  of  bein? 
exhausted.  It  is  limit^  by  the  number  of 
actual  events.  True,  you  may  expatiate 
upon  the  character  or  importance  oi  these 
events,  but,  in  so  doing,  you  drop  the  ofRce 
of  a  pure  historian,  for  that  of  l^e  politi- 
cian, or  the  moralist,  or  the  divine.  The 
evangelists  give  us  a  very  chaste  andper- 
fect  example  of  the  pure  narrative,  lliey 
neve  r  appear  in  their  own  persons,  or  ar- 
^  rest  the  progress  of  the  history  for  a  single 
moment,  "by  interposing  their  own  wisdom, 
or  their  own  piety.  A  gospel  is  a  bare  re- 
lation of  what  has  been  said  or  done ;  and 
'•%  is  evident  that,  after  a  few  good  compo- 
sitions of  this  kind,  any  future  attempts 
i^ould  be  superfluous  and  uncalled  for. 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  these  attempts  were 
made.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  that,  after  the 
singular  events  of  our  Saviour's  ■  history, 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  would  be  awa- 
kened and  there  would  be  a  demand  for 
written  accounts  of  such  wonderful  trans- 
actions. These  written  accounts  were  ac- 
cordingly brought  forward.  Even  in  the 
intervid  of  time  between  the  ascension  of 
our  Saviour,  and  the  publication  of  the 
earliest  Gospel,  such  written  histories  seem 
to  have  been  frequent.  "  Many,"  feys  St. 
Luke,  (and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  subsequent  writers,)  "have 
aken  in  hand  to  sc:  forth  in  order  a  decla- 
ation  of  these  thing  s."  Now  what  has  been 
the  fate  of  all  thesa  performances?  Such 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  They  fell 
into  disuse  and  oblivion.  There  is  no  evil 
design  ascribed  to  the  authors  of  them. 
They  may  have  been  written  with  perfect 
integrity,  and  been  useful  for  a  short  time, 
ind  within  a  limited  circle;  but,  as  was 
natural,  they  all  gave  way  tc  he  superior 
iiithority,  and  more  complete  mformation, 


of  our  present  narratives.  The  demand  of 
the  christian  world  was  withdrawn  from  the 
less  esteemed,  to  the  more  esteemed  liisto- 
ries  of  our  Saviour.  The  former  ceased  to 
be  read,  and  copies  of  them  would  be  no 
longer  transcribed  or  multiplied.  We  can- 
not find  the  testimony  we  are  in  quest  of, 
not  because  it  was  never  given,  but  because 
the  early  Christians,  who  were  the  most 
competent  judges  of  that  testimony,  did 
not  think  it  worthy  of  being  transmitted 
to  us. 

But,  though  the  number  of  narratives  be 
necessarily  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, there  is  no  such  limitation  upon  works 
of  a  moral,  didactic,  or  ^planatory  kind. 
Many  such  pieces  have  come  down  to  us, 
both  from  the  apostles  themselves,  and  from 
the  earlier  fathers  of  the  church.  Now, 
though  the  object  of  these  compositions  is 
not  to  deliver  any  narrative  of  the  Chris- 
tian miracles,  they  may  perhaps  give  us 
some  occasional  intimation  of  them.  They 
may  proceed  upon  their  reality.  We  may 
gather  either  from  incidental  passages,  or 
from  the  general  scope  of  the  performance, 
that  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  his  apostles 
were  recognised,  and  the  divinity  of  our 
religion  acknowledged,  as  founded  upon 
these  miracles. 

The  first  piece  of  the  kind  with  which 
we  meet  besides  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Barna- 
bas, and,  at  all  events,  the  production  of  a 
man  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  apostles. 
It  consists  of  an  exhortation  to  constancy 
in  the  Christian  profession,  a  dissuasive 
from  Judaism,  and  other  moral  instructions. 
We  shall  only  give  a  quotation  of  a  single 
clause  from  this  work.  "And  he  (i.  e.  out 
Saviour)  making  great  signs  and  prodigies 
to  the  people  of  the  Jews,  they  neither  be- 
lieved nor  loved  him." 

The  next  piece  in  the  succession  of  Chris- 
tian writers,  is  the  undoubted  epistle  of 
Clement,  the  bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  church 
of  Corinth,  and  who,  by  the  concurrent 
voice  of  all  antiquity,  is  the  same  Clement 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  as  the  fellow-labourer  of  Paul.  It 
is  written  in  the  name  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  compose 
certain  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the 
church  of  Corinth.  It  was  out  of  his  way 
to  enter  into  any  thing  like  a  formal  narra- 
tive of  the  miraculous  facts  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  evangelical  history.  The 
subject  of  his  epistle  did  not  lead  him  to 
this ;  and  besides  the  number  and  authority 
of  the  narratives  already  published,  render- 
ed an  attempt  of  this  kind  altogether  super- 
fluous. Still,  however,  though  a  miracle 
may  not  be  formally  announced,  it  may  be 
brought  in  incidentally,  or  it  may  be  pro- 
ceeded upon,  or  assumed  as  the  basis  of  an 
argument.    We  give  one  or  two  examples 
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of  this.  In  one  part  of  his  epistle,  he  illus- 
trates the  doctrine  of  our  resurrection  fVom 
the  dead,  by  the  change  and  progn^ession  of 
natural  appearances,  and  he  ushers  in  this 
illustration  with  the  following  sentence: 
"Let  us  consider,  my  beloved,  how  the 
Lord  shows  us  our  future  resurrection  per- 
petually, of  which  he  made  the  Lord  Jesin 
Christ  the  first  fruits,  by  raising  hhn  from 
the  dead."  This  incidental  way  of  bringf- 
ing  in  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection, 
appears  to  us  the  strongest  possible  form 
in  which  the  testimony  of  Clement  could 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  most  confident  and  unembar- 
rassed manner.  }ie  does  not  stop  to  con- 
firm this  fact  by  any  strong  asseveration,  nor 
does  he  carry,  in  his  manner  of  announcing 
it,  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  its  being 
resisted  by  the  incredulity  of  those  to  whom 
he  is  addressing  himself.  It  wears  the  air 
of  an  acknowledged  truth,  a  thing  under- 
stood and  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  this 
correspondence.  The  direct  narrative  of 
the  evangelists  give  us  their  original  testi- 
mony to  the  miracles  of  the  Go^l.  The 
artless  and  indirect  allusions  of  the  apos> 
tolic  fathers,  give  us  not  merely  their  faith 
in  this  testimou}*^,  but  the  faith  of  the  whole 
societies  to  which  they  write.  They  let  us 
see,  not  merely  that  such  a  testimony  was 
given,  but  that  such  a  testimony  was  gene^ 
rally  believed,  and  that  too  at  a  time  when 
the  facts  in  question  lay  within  the  memory' 
of  living  witnesses. 

In  another  part,  speaking  of  the  apostles, 
Clement  says,  that  "receiving  the  com- 
mandments, and  being  filled  with  full  cer- 
tainty by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  confirmed  by  the  word  of  <3od,  with 
the  assurance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  went 
out  announcing  the  advent  of  the  kingdom 
of  God." 

It  was  no  object  in  those  days  for  a  Chris- 
tian writer  to  come  over  the  miracleis  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  the  view  of  lend- 
ing his  formal  and  explicit  testimony  to 
them.  This  testimony  had  already  been 
completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole 
Christian  world.  If  much  additional  testi- 
mony has  not  been  given,  it  is  because  it 
was  not  called  for.  But  we  ought  to  see, 
that  every  Christian  writer,  in  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Christian,  ^i  his  expn^sed  rev- 
erence for  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  in  his  numerous  allusions  to 
the  leading  points  of  the  Gospel  history, 
has  given  as  satisfying  evidence  to  the 
tnrth  of  the  Christian  miracles,  as  if  he 
'  had  left  behind  him  a  copious  and  distinct 
narrative. 

Of  all  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel,  it  was 
to  be  supposed,  that  the  resurrection  of  our 
Saviour  wt)uld  be  oftenest  appealed  to ; 
not  as  an  evidence  of  his  being  a  teacher, — 
or  that  was  a  point  so  settled  ii  the  mind 


of  every  Christian,  that  a  written  exposi 
tion  of  the  argument  was  no  longer  neces- 
sary,— but  as  a  motive  to  constancy  in  the 
Christian  profession,  and  as  the  great  pillai 
of  hope  in  our  own  immortality.    We  ac 
cordingly  meet  with  the  most  free  and  con 
fident  allusions  to  this  fact  in  the  early 
fathers*    We  meet  with  five  intimations 
of  this  fact  in  the  undoubted  epistle  of 
Pol^carp  to    the   Philippians :    a    father 
who  had  been  educated  by  tlie  apostles 
and  conversed  with  many  who  had  Been 
Christ. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  exhibit  passa- 
ges  from  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  to  the 
same  effect^  or  to  pursue  the  examination 
downwards  through  the  series  of  written 
testimonies.  It  is  enough  to  announce  it 
as  a  general  ihct,  that,  in  the  very  first  agt 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  teachers  of 
this  religion  proceeded  as  confidently  upon 
the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles  and  resur- 
rection in  their  addresses  to  the  people,  as 
the  teachers  of  the  present  day :  Or,  in  othei 
words,  that  they  were  as  little  afraid  of  bo* 
ing  resisted  by  the  incredulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, at  a  time  when  the  evidence  of^tho 
facts  was  accessible  to  all,  and  habit  and 
prejudice  were  against  them,  as  we  are  oi 
being  resisted  by  the  incredulity  of  wn  un- 
lettered multitude,  who  listen  to  us  with  all 
the  veneration  of  a  hereditary  faith. 

There  are  five  apostolic  fathers,  and  a 
series  of  Christian  writers  who  follow  after 
them  in  rapid  succession.  To  give  an  idea 
to  those  who  are  not  conversant  in  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  how  well  sus- 
tained the  chain  of  testimony  is  from  the 
first  age  of  Christianity,  we  shall  give  a 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Irensus,  preserved 
by  Eusebius.  We  have  no  less  than  nine 
compositions  from  different  authors,  which 
fill  up  the  interval  between  him  and  Poly- 
carp  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
speaks,  in  his  old  age,  of  the  venerable  Po- 
lycarp,  in  a  letter  to  Ilorinus.  "  I  saw  you, 
when  I  was  very  young,  in  the  Lower  Asia 
with  Polycarp.  For  I  better  remember 
the  iffairs  ^Z  that  time  than  those  which 
have  lately  happened ;  the  things  which  we 
learn  in  our  childhood  grow^ing  up  in. the 
soul,  and  uniting  themselves  to  it.  Inso- 
much, that  I  can  tell  the  place  in  which 
the  blessed  Polycarp  sut  and  taught,  and 
his  going  out,  and  coming  in,  and  the  man- 
ner of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  person, 
and  his  discourses  to  the  people ;  and  how 
he  related  his  conversation  with  John,  and 
others  who  had  seen  the  Lord  ;  and  how  he 
related  their  sayings,  and  what  he  had 
heard  from  them  concerning  the  Lord,  both 
concerning  his  miracles  and  his  doctrines, 
as  he  had  received  ihcm  from  the  eye-wit 
nesses  of  the  Word  of  Life :  all  which  Po- 
lycarp related  apreeably  to  the  Scripture*. 
These  things  I  then,  through  the  mercy  o* 
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God  towards  me,  diligently  heard  and  at- 
tendtxl  to,  recording  them  not  on  paper, 
but  upon  my  heart" 

Now  is  the  time  to  exhibit  to  full  advan- 
tage the  argument  which  the  different  epis- 
tles of  the  New  Testament  aflbrd.  They 
are,  in  fact,  so  many  distinct  and  additional 
testimonies.  If  the  testimonies  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers  are 
calculated  to  make  any  impression,  then 
the  ^timonies  of  these  epistles,  where 
there  is  no  delusion,  and  no  prejwlice  in 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer,  q;iust  make  a 
greater  impression.  They  are  more  ancient, 
and  were  held  to  be  of  greater  authority 
by  competent  judges.  They  were  held  suf- 
ficient by  the  men  of  those  days  who  were 
nearer  to  the  sources  of  evidence  .•  andHhey 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  held  sufficient  by  us. 
•fhe  early  persecuted  Christians  had  too 
great  an  interest  ih  the  grounds  of  their 
faith,  to  make  a  light  and  superficial  exa- 
mination. We  may  safely  commit  the  de- 
cision to  them ;  and  the  decision  they  have 
made,  is,  that  the  authors  of  the  different 
epistles  in  the  New  Testament,  were 
worthier  of  their  confidence,  as  witnesses 
of  the  truth,  than  the  authors  of  those  com- 
positions which  were  left  out  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  maintain,  in  our  eye,  the  form  of 
a  separate  testimony.  By  what«unaccount- 
able  tendency  is  it,  that  we  feel  disposed  to 
revers2  this  decision,  and  to  repose  more 
faith  m  the  testimony  of  subsequent  and 
Ie?s  esteemed  writers?  Is  there  any  thing 
in  the  confidence  given  to  Peter  and  Paul 
by  their  contemporaries,  which  renders 
them  unworthy  of  ours  ?  or.  is  the  testimo; 
ny  of  their  writings  less  valuable  and  less 
impressive,  because  the  Christians  of  old 
have  received  them  as  the  best  vouchers  of 
their  faith  ? 

It  gives  us  a  far  more  satisfying  inipres- 
Fion  than  ever  of  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
when,  in  addition  to  several  distinct  and  in- 
dependent narratives  of  its  history,  we  meet 
with  a  number.of  cnntemporaneous  produc- 
tions addressed  to  different  societies,  and  all 
proceeding  upon  the  truth  of  that  history,  as 
an  agreed  and  unquestionable  point  among 
the  different  pnrties  in  the  correspondence. 
Had  that  history  been  a  fabrication,  in  what 
manner,  we  ask,  would  it  have  been  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  subsequent  compositions 
of  those  numerous  agents  in  the  work  of 
deception?  How  comes  it,  that  they  have 
netrayed  no  symptom  of  that  insecurity 
which  it  would  have  been  so  natural  to  feel 
ji  their  circumstances?  Through  the  whole 
of  these  epistles,  we  see  nothing  like  the 
awkward  or  embarrassed  air  of  impostors. 
We  see  r»0  anxiety,  either  to  mend  or  to 
ronfirnf  the  history  that  had  already  been 
p  ¥e:i.  We  see  no  contest  which  they  might 
nave  hctn  caPed  u]K)h  to  nutintain  with  the 
ircrec'ality  of  •-heir  convens.  as  to  the  mira- 
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cles  of  the  Crospel.  We  see  the  most  in- 
trepid remonstrance,  against  errors  of  con- 
d  uct,  or  discipline,  or  doctrine.  Th is  savours 
strongly  of  upright  and  independent  teach- 
ers; but  is  it  not  a  most  striking  circum- 
stance, that  among  the  severe  reckonings 
which  St.  Paul  had  with  some  of  his 
churches,  he  was  never  once  called  upon 
to  school  their  doubts,  or  their  suspicions, 
as  to  the  reality  of  the  Christian  miracles  I 

Sis  is  a  point  universally  acquiesce  1  in, 
1,  from  the  general  strain  of^  these  epis- 
tles, we  collect,  not  merely  the  testinion^ 
of  their  authors,  but  the  unsuspected  testi- 
mony of  all  to  whom  they  addresse.d  them- 
selves. 

And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
Christians,  who  compose  these  chunhes^ 
were  in  every  way  well  qualified  to  bi  ar- 
biters in  this  question.  They  had  the  first 
authorities  within  their  reach.  The  five 
hundred  who,  Paul  says  to  them,  had  seen 
our  Saviour  after  his  resurrection,  could  be 
sought  after;  and,  if  not  to  be  found, l»au1 
would  have  had  his  assertion  to  answer  for. 
In  some  cases,  they  were  the  first  authori 
ties  themselves,  and  had  therefore  no  con- 
firmation to  go  in  search  of.  He  appi^aJs 
to  the  miracles  whi<5h  had  been  wrought 
among  them,  and  in  this  way  he  commits 
the  question  to  their  own  experience.  He 
asserts  this  to  the  Galatians;  and  at  the 
vety  time,  too,  that  he  is  delivering  against 
them  a  niost  severe  and  irritating  invecti\e 
He  intimates  the  same  thing  repeatedly  to 
the  Corinthians;  and  after  he  had  put  his 
honesty  to  so  severe  a  trial,  does  he  betray 
any  insecurity  as  to  his  character  and  re- 
putation among  them?  So  far  from  thi% 
that  in  arguing  the  general  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  as  the  most  ef- 
fectual* method  of  securing  assent  to  it,  hn 
rests  the  main  part  of  the  argument  upoit 
their  confidence  in  his  fidelity  as  a  witne^ 
"  But  if  there  be  no  resurrection  from  tius 
dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen. — ^Yea,  and 
we  are  found  false  witnesses  of  God,  be- 
cause we  have  testified  of  God,  that  he 
raised  up  Christ,  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if 
so  be  that  the  dead  rise  not."  Where,  wr 
ask,  would  have  been  the  mighty  charm  of 
this  argument,  if  PauPs  fidelity  had  been 
questioned ;  and  how  shall  we  account  foi 
the  free  and  intrepid  manner  in  which  he 
advances  it,  if  the  miracles  which  he  referb 
to,  as  wrought  among  them,  had  been  nul 
lities  of  his  own  invention? 

For  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  wt 
can  appeal  to  one  strong  and  unbrokei^ 
series  of  testimonies  from. the  day  of  the. 
apostles.    But  the  great  strength  of  the  evi 
dence  lies  in  that  effulgence  of  testimony 
which  enlightens  this  history  at  its  com 
mencement — in  the  number  of  its  original 
witnesses — in  the  distinct  aftd  independent 
records*  vhich  they  left  behind  them,  anil 
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\t  vhe  undoubted  faith  they  bore  among  the 
numerous  societies  which  they  instituted. 
The  concurrence  of  the  apostolic  fathers, 
and  their  immediate  successors,  forms  a 
very  strong  and  a  very  satisfying  argu- 
ment; but  let  it  be  further  remembered,  that 


out  of  the  materials  which  compose,  if  wc 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  origma. 
chaster  of  bur  faith,  we  can  select  a  stronger 
body  of  evidence  than  it  is  possible  to  form 
out  of  the  whole  mass  of  subsequent  testi* 
monies* 


CHAPTER  VI. 
Remarki  on  the  Argument  from  Prophecy, 


VL  Prophecy  is  another  species  of  evi- 
dence to  which  Christianity  professes  an 
abundant  claim,  and  which  can  be  .estab- 
lished on  evidence  altogeUier  distinct  from 
the  testimony  of  its  supporters.  The  pre- 
diction of  what  is  future  may  not  be  de- 
livered in  terms  so  clear  and  intelligible  as 
the  history  of  what  is  past;  and  yet,  in  its 
actual  fulfilment,  it  may  leave  no  doubt  on 
the  mind  of  the  inquirer  that  it  was  a  pradic- 
tion,  and  that*  the  ev^nt  in  question  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  him  who  uttered  it. 
It  may  be  easy  to  dispose  of  one  isolated 
prophecy,  by.  ascribing  it  to  accident;  but 
when  we  observe  a  number  of  these  pro- 
phecies, delivered  in  different  ages,  and  all 
bearing  an  application  to  the  same  evei^ts, 
or  the  same  individual,  it  is  difficult  to  resist 
the  impression  that  they  were  actuated  by 
a  knowledge  superior  to  human. 

The  obscurity  of  the  prophetical  lan- 
guage has  been  often  complained  of;  but  it 
is  not  so  often  attended  to,  that  if  the  pro- 
phecy which  foretels  an  event  were  as  clear 
as  the  narrative  which  describes  it,  it  would 
in  many  cases  annihilate  the  argnment. 
Were  the  history  of  any  individual  foretold 
in  terms  as  explicit  as  it  is  in  the  poWer  of 
narrative  to  make  them,  it  might  be  com- 
petent for  any  usurper  to  set  himself  for- 
ward, and  in  as  far  as  it  depended  upon  his 
own  agency,  he  might  realize  that  history. 
He  has  no  more  to  do  than  to  take  his  lesson 
from  the  prophecy  before  him ;  but  could 
it  be  said  that  fulfilment  like  this  carried 
in. it  the  evidence  of  any  thing  divine  or 
miraculous?  If  the  prophecy  of  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  in  the  Old  Testament^  were 
different  from  what  they  are,  and  delivered 
in  the  precise  and  intelligible  terms  of  an  ac- 
tual history;  then  every  accomplishment 
which  could  be  brought  abqut  by  the  agency 
of  those  who  understood  the  prophecy,  and 
were  anxious  for  its  verification,  is  lost  to 
Ihe  argument.  It  would  be  instantly  said 
that  the  agents  in  the  transaction  took  their 
clue  ituiii  the  prophecy  before  them.  It  is 
the  way,  in  iaci,  in  which  infidels  have  at- 
tempted to  evadt  the  argument  as  it  actually 
•Hands.  In  the  New  Testament,  an  event  is 
somctinios  said  to  happen,  that  it  might  be 


fulfilled  whdX  was  spoken  by  some  of  the 
old  prpophets.  If  every  event  which  enters 
into  the  Gospel  had  been  under  the  con- 
troul  of  agents  merely  human,  and  friends 
to  Christianity,  then  we  might  have  had 
reason  to  pronounce  the  whole  history  to 
be  one  continued  process  of  artful  and  de- 
signed accommodation'  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
many  of  the  events  pointed  at  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  far  from  being  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  Christians,  were  brought 
about  in  opposition  to  their  most  anxious 
wishes,  Some  of  them  were  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  their  most  decided  ene- 
mies; and  some  of  them,  such  as  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Jewish  state,  and  the  dispersion 
of  its  people  ai;pong  all  countries,  were  quite 
beyond  the  controul^of  the  apostles  and 
their  followers,  and  were  effected  by  the  in- 
tervention of  8^  neutral  party,  which  at  the 
time  took  no  interest  in  the  question,  and 
\i'hich  was  a  stranger  to  the  prophecy, 
though  the  unconscious  instrument  of  its 
fulfilment. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  has  carried  the  objec- 
tion so  far,  that  he  asserts  Jesus  Christ  to 
have  brought  about  his  outi  death,  by  a 
series  of  wilful  and  preconcerted  measures, 
merely  to  give  the  disciples  who  came  after 
him  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old 
prophecies.  This  is  ridiculous  enough;  but 
it  serves  to  show  with  what  facility  an  in- 
fidel might  have  evaded  the  whole  argu- 
ment, had  these  prophecies  been  free  of  all 
that  obscurity  which  is  now  so  loudly  com- 
plained of 

The  best  form,  for  the  purposes  of  argu 
ment,  in  which  a  prophecy  can  be  drlivered 
is  to  be  so  obscure,  as  to  leave  the  event,  or 
rather  its  main  circumstances,  unintelligible 
before  the  fulfilment,  and  so-  clear  as  to  be 
intelligible  after  it."  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  this  may  be  an  attainable  object;  and 
it  is  saying  much  for  the  argument  as  it 
stands,  that  the  happiest  illustrations  of  thif 
clearness  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  obscurity 
on  the  other,  are  to  be  gathered  from  the 
actual  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament 

It  is  not.  however,  by  this  part  of  the  ar- 
gument, tnat  we  ex^Ject   to  reclaim  the 
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enemy  of  our  religion  from  his  infidelity ; 
not  that  the  examination  would  not  satisfy 
hith,  but  that  the  examination  will  not  be 
ffiTjen.  What  a  violence  it  would  be  of- 
fering to  all  his  antipathies,  were  we  to 
land  him,  at  fhe  outset  of  ouf  discussions, 
among  the  chapters  of  Daniel  or  Isaiah  i 
He  has  too  inveterate  a  contempt  for  the 
Bible.  He  nauseates  the  whole  subject  to6 
strongly  to  be  prevailed  upon  t6  accom- 
pany us  to  such  an  exercise.  On  such  a 
subject  as  this,  there  is  no  contract,  no  ap- 
proximation between  us;  and  we  therefore 
leave  him  with  the  assertion,  (an  assertion 
which  he  has  no  title  to  pronounce  upon, 
till  after  he  has  finished  the  very  examina- 
tion in  which  we  are  most  anxious  to  en- 
gage him,)  that  in  the  numerous  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  such  a 
multitude  of  allusions  to  the  events  of  the 
New,  as  will  give  a  strong  impression  to 
the  mind  of  every  ipquirer,  that  the  whole 
forms  one  magnificent  series  of  communi- 
cations between  the  visible  and  the  invisible 
world ;  a  ^eat  plan  over  which  the  unseen 
God  presides  in  wisdom,  and  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  is 
still  .receiving  new  developements  from 
every  great  step  in  the  history  of  the  spe- 
cies. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  expo- 
sition of  this  argument  without  an  actual 
reference  to  the  prophecies  themselves; 
and  this  we  at  present  abstain  from.  But 
it  can  be  conceived,  that  a  prophecy,  when 
first  announced,  may  be  so  obscure,  as  to 
oe  unintelligible  in  many  of  its  circum- 
stimces ;  and  yet  may  so  far  explain  itself 
oy  its  accomplishment,  as  to  carry  along 
with  it  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  its  be- 
ing a  prophecy.  And  the  argument  may 
be  so  far  strengthened  by  the  number,  and 
distance,  and  independence,  of  the  different 
prophecies,  all  bearing  an  application  to 
the  same  individual  and  the  same  history, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the 
observer,  that  the  events  in  question  were 
in  the  actual  contemplation  of  those  who 
uttered  the  prediction.  If  the  terms  of  the 
prophecy  were  not  comprehended,  it  at 
least  takes  off  the  suspicion  of  the  event 
being  brought  about  by  the  controul  or 
agency  of  men  who  were  interested  in  the 
accomplishment.  If  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  "festament  are  just  invested  in  such  a 
degree  of  obscurity,  as  is  enough  to  dis- 
^ise  many  of  the  leading  circumstances 
from  those  who  lived  before  the  fulfilment, 
— while  they  derive  from  the  event  an  ex- 
planation satisfying  to  all  who  live  after  it, 
then,  we  say,  the  argument  for  the  divinity 
of  the  whole  is  stronger,  than  if  no  such 
Dbscurity  had  existed.  In  the  history  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  see  a  natural  and 
consistent  account  of  the  delusion  respect- 
ng  the  'Messiah,  in  which  this  obscurity 


has  left  the  Jewish  people;  of  the;  stronfi 
-prejudices,  even  of  the  first  disciples;  of 
the  manner  in  which  these'  prejudices 
were  dissipated,  only  by  the  accomplish- 
ment ;  and  of  their  final  conviction  in  the 
import  of  these  prophecies  being  at  last  ec 
strong,  that  it  often  forms  their  main  ar- 
gument for  the  divinity  of  that  new  reli- 
gion whidi  they  were  commissioned  to 
publish  to  the  world.  Now,  assuming, 
what  we  still  persist  in  asserting,  and  ask 
to  be  tried  upon^  that  aa  actual  comparison 
of  the  prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament, 
with  their  alleged  fulfilment  in  the  New, 
will  leave  a  conviction  behind  it,  that  there 
is  a  real  correspondence  between  them; 
we  see,  in  the  great  events  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation brought  about  by  the  blind  in 
strumentality  of  prejudice  and  opposition, 
far  more  unambiguous  characters  of  the 
finger  of  God,  than  if  every  thing  had  hap- " 
pened  with  the  full  concurrence  and  an- 
ticipation of  the  different  actors  in  this  his- 
tory. 

There  is  another  essential*  part  of  the 
ar^ment,  which  is  much  strengthened  by 
this  obscurity.  It  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  prophecies,  or  to  establish,  at 
least,  that  the  time  of  their  publication  was 
antecedent  to  the  events  to  which  they  refer. 
Now,  had  these  prophecies  been  delivered 
in  terms  so  explicit,  as  to  force  the  concur- 
rence of  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  the  ar- 
gument for  their  antiquity,  would  not  have 
come  down  in  a  form  as  satisfying,  as  that 
in  which  it  is  actually  exhibited.  The 
testimony  of  the  Jews,  to  the  date  of  their 
sacred  writings,  would  have  been  refused 
as  an  interested  testimony.  Whereas,  to 
evade  the  argument  as  it  stands,  we  must 
admit  a  principle,  which,  in  no  qiiestion  of 
ordinary  criticism,  would  be  sufibred  for  a 
single  moment  to  influence  your  under- 
standing. We  must  conceive,  that  two 
parties,  at  the  very  time  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  strongest  mutual  hostility, 
combined  to  support  a  fabrication ;  that 
they  have  not  violated  this  combination; 
that  the  numerous  writers  on  both  sides  ol 
the  question  have  not  suffered  the  slightest 
hint  of  this  mysterious  compact  to  escape 
them ;  and  that,  though  the  Jews  are  galled 
incessantly  by  the  triumphant  tone  of  the 
Christian  appeals  to  their  own  prophecies 
they  have  never  been  tempted  to  let  out 
secret,  which  would  have  brought  the  ar 
gument  of  the  Christians  into  disgrace,  and 
shown  the  world  how  falsehood  and  for- 
gery mingled  with  their  pretensions. 

In  the  rivalry  which,  from  the  verj' 
commencement  of  our  religion,  has  always 
obtained  between  Jews  and  Christians,  in 
the  mutual  animosities  of  Christian  sects, 
in  the  vast  multiplication  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  the  distant  and  independent 
societies  which  were   scattered   over  sr 
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many  countries,  wc  see  the  most  satisfying 
pledge,  both  for  the  integiity  of  the  sacred 
writings,  and  for  the  date  which  all  par- 
ties agree  in  ascribing  to  them.  We  hear 
oi  the  many  securities  which  have  been 
provided  in  the  various  forms  of  registrar 
tions,  and  duplicates,  and  depositories ;  but 
neither  the  wisdom,  nor  the  interest  of 
men  ever  provided  more  effectual  checks 
against  forgery  and  corruption,  than  wc 
have  in  the  instance  before  us.  And  the 
argument,  in  particular,  for  the  antecedence 
if  the  prophecies  to  the  events  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  so  well  established  by  the 
incurrence  of  tlie  two  rival  parties,  that 
we  do  not  see,  how  it  is  in  the  power  of 
additional  testimony  to  strengthen  it. 

But  neither  is  it  true,  that  the  prophe- 
cies arc  delivered  in  terms  so  obscure,  as 
to  require  a  painful  examination,  before 
wc  can  obtain  a  full  perception  of  the  ar- 
gument. Those  prophecies  which  relate 
to  the  fate  of  particular  cities,  such  as  Ni- 
neveh, and  Tyre,  and  Babylon;  those 
which  relate  to  the  issue  of  particular 
wars,  in  which  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Ju- 
dah  were  engaged;  and  some  of  those 
wnich  relate  to  the  future  history  of  the 
adjoining  countries,  are  not  so  much  veiled 
by  symbolical  language,  as  to  elude  the 
understanding,  even  of  the  most  negligent 
observers.  It  is  true,  that  in  these  mstan- 
ces,  both  the  prophecy  and  the  fulfilment 
appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  distant  an- 
tiquity. They  have  accomplished  their 
end.  They  kept  alive  the  faith  and  worship 
of  successive  generations.  They  multi- 
plied the  evidences  of  the  true  religion, 
and  account  for  a  phenomenon  in  ancient 
history  that  is  otherwise  inexplicable,  the 
existence  and  preservation  of  one  solitary 
monument  o(  pure  theism  in  the  midst  of 
a  corrupt  and  idolatrous  world. 

But  to  descend  a  little  farther.  We 
gather  from  the  state  of  opinions  at  the 
time  of  our  Saviour  so  many  testimonies 
to  the  clearness  of  the  old  prophecies.  The 
time  and  the  place  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ance in  thfe  world,  and  the  triumphant  pro- 
gress, if  not  the  nature  of  his  kingdom, 
were  perfectly  understood  by  the  priests 
and  chief  men  of  Judea.  We  have  it 
from  the  testimony  of  profane  authors, 
that  there  was,  at  that  time,  a  general  ex- 
pectation of  a  prince  and  a  prophet  all 
over  the  East.  The  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem was  another  example  of  the  fulfilment 
of  a  clear  prophecy;  and  this,  added  to 
othei  predictions  uttered  by  our  Saviour, 
and  which  remved  their  accomplishment 
in  the  first  generation  of  the  Christian 
church,  would  have  its  use  in  sustaining 
the  faith  of  the  disciples  amidst  the  per- 
plexities of  that  anxious  and  distressing 
period. 

We  can  even  come  down  to  the  present 


day,  and  point  to  the  accomplishment  oi 
clear  prophecies  in  the  actual  history  oi 
the  world.  The  present  state  of  Egypt, 
and  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  are  the 
examples  which  we  fix  upon.  The  one  ]g 
an  actual  fulfilment  of  a  clear  prophecy; 
the  other  is  also  an  actual  fulfilment;  and 
forms  in  itself  the  likeliest  preparation  for 
another  accomphshroent  that  is  yet  to 
come.  Nor  do  we  conceive,  that  these 
clear  and  literal  fulfilments  exhaust  the 
whole  of  the  argument  from  prophecy. 
They  only  form  one  part  of  the  argument 
but  a  part  so  obvious  and  irresistible,  as 
should  invite  every  lover  of  truth  to  the 
examination  of  the  remainder.  They 
should  secure  such  a  degree  of  respect  for 
the  subject,  as  to  engage  the  attention,  and 
awaken  even  in  the  mind  of  the  most  rapid 
and  superficial  obser\'er,  a  suspicion  that 
there  may  be  something  in  it.  They 
should  sofien  that  contempt  which  repels 
so  many  from  investigating  the  argument 
at  all;  or  at  all  events,  they  render  that 
contempt  inexcusable. 

The  whole  history  of  the  Jews  is  calcu- 
lated to  allure  the  curiosity,  and  had  it  not 
been  leagued  with  the  defence  and  illus- 
tration of  our  faith,  would  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  many  a  philospher,  as  the 
most  singular  exhibition  of  human  nature 
that  ever  was  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  The  most  satisfying  cause  of  this 
phenomenon  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
history  which  describes  its  origin  and  pro- 
gress; and  by  denying  the  truth  of  that 
history,  you  abandon  the  only  explanation 
which  can  be  given  of  this  woYiderful  peo- 
ple. It  is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  un- 
mutability  of  Eastern  habits,  as  exemplified 
in  the  nations  of  Asia.  What  other  people 
ever  survived  the  same  annihilatmg  pro- 
cesses? We  do  not  talk  of  conquest, 
where  the  whole  amount  of  the  effect  is  in 
general  a  change  of  dynasty  or  of  govern- 
ment; but  where  the  language,  the  habits, 
the  denomination,  and  above  all,  the  geo- 
graphical position,  still  remain  to  keep  up 
the  identity  of  the  people.  But  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews,  we  see  a  strong  in- 
destructible principle,  which  maintained 
them  in  a  separate  form  of  existence  amid 
changes  that  no  other  nation  ever  survived 
We  confine  ourselves  to  the  overthrow  of 
their  nation  in  the  first  century  of  our 
epoch,  and  appeal  to  the  disinterested  tes- 
timonies of  Tacitus  and  Josephus,  if  ever 
the  cruelty  of  war  devised  a  process  of 
more  terrible  energy  for  the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  a  name,  and  a  remembrance  from 
the  world.  They  have  been  dispersed 
among  all  countries.  They  have  no  com- 
mon  tie  of  locality  or  government  to  keep 
them  together.  All  the  ordinary  princi- 
ples of  assimilation,  which  make  law,  and 
religion,  and  manners,  so  much  a  mattci 
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9f  geogmhy,  are  iu  their  instanoe  sus- 
pended. Even  Ihe  smallest  particles  of  this 
broken  mass  have  r^isted  an  af&nity  of  al- 
most universal  operation,  and  remain  un- 
Diluted  by  the  strong  and  overwhelming 
admixture  of  foreign  ingredients.  And  in 
exception  to  every  thing  which  history  has 
"ecorded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  species, 
we  see  in  this  wonderful  race  a  vigorous 
principle  of  identity,  which  has  remain- 
ed in  undiminislied  force  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  and  still  pervades  every 
shred  and  fragment  of  their  widely  scat- 
tered population.  Now  if  the  infidel  insists 
upon  it,  we  shall  not  rest  on  this  as  an  ar- 
gument. We  can  afford  to  give  it  up:  for 
in  ibe  abundance  of  our  resources,  we  feel 
independent  of  it.  We  shall  say  that  it  is 
enough,  if  it  can  reclaim  him  from  his 
levity,  and  compel  his  attention  to  the  other 
evidences  which  we  have  to  offer  him. 

All  we  ask  of  him  is  to  allow,  that  the 
undeniable  singularity  which  is  before  his 
eyes,  gives  him  a  sanction  at  least,  to  ex- 
amine the  other  singularities  to  which  we 
make  pretensions.  If  he  goes  back  to  the 
past  history  of  the  Jews,  he  will  see  in  their 
wars  the  same  unexampled  preservation  of 
their  name  and  their  nation.  He  will  see 
them  surviving  the  process  of  an  actual 
transportation  .  into  another  country.  In 
short,  he  wdl  see  them  to  be  unlike  all  other 
people  in  what  observation  offers,  and  au- 
bentic  history  records  of  them;  and  the 
only  concession  that  we  defhand  of  him 
from  all  this,  is,  that  their  pretensions  to  be 
unhke  other  people  in  their  extraordinary 
revelations  from  heaven,  is  at  least  possible, 
and  deserves  to  be  inquired  into. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  expose  a 
species  of  injustice,  which  has  often  been 
done  to  the  Christian  argument.  The  de- 
fence of  Christianity  consists  of  several  dis- 
tinct arguments,  which  have  sometimes  been 
multiplied  beyond  what  is  necessary,  and 
even  sometimes  beyond  what  is  tenable.  In 
addition  to  the  main  evidence  which  lies  in 
the  testimony  given  to  the  miracles  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  the  evidence  of  prophecy ; 
there  is  the  evidence  of  collateral  testimony ; 
^ere  is  the  internal  evidence.  The  argu- 
vnent  under  each  of  these  heads,  is  often 
^wde  to  undergo  a  farther  subdivision;  and 


it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,that  in  the  multi 
tude  of  observations,  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity may  often  be  made  to  rest  upon 
ground,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  pre- 
carious or  vulnerable.  Now  the  injustice 
which  we  complain  of  is,  that  when  the 
friends  of  our  religion  are  dislodged  from 
some  feeble  outwork,  raised  by  an  unskilful 
officer  in  the  cause,  its  enemies  raise  the 
cry  of  a  decisive  victory.  But,  for  our  own 
part,  we  could  see  her  driven  from  all  her 
defenc^,  and  surrender  them  without  a 
sigh,  so  long  as  the  phalanx  of  her  historical 
evidence  remains  impenetrable.  Behind 
this  unsealed  barrier,  we  could  entrench 
ourselves,  and  eye  the  light  skirmishing  be- 
fore us  with  no  other  sentiment  than  of 
regret,  that  our  friends  should,  by  the  eager- 
ness of  their  misplaced  zeal,  have  given  our 
enemy  the  appearance  of  a  triiunph.  We 
offer  no  opinion  as  to  the  two-fold  interpre- 
tation of  prophecy ;  but  though  it  were  re- 
futed by  argument,  and  disgraced  by  ridi- 
cule, all  that  portion  of  evidence  which  lies 
in  the  numerous  examples  of  literal  and 
unambiguous  fulfilment  remains  unaffected 
by  it.  Many  there  are  who  deny  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  in 
what  possible  way  does  this  affect  the  re- 
cords of  the  evangelical  history?  Just  ns 
much  as  it  affects  the  lives  of  Plutarch,  or 
the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  There  are  a  thou- 
sand subjects  on  which  infidels  may  idly 
push  the  triumph,  and  Christians  be  as  idly 
galled  by  the  severity,  or  even  the  truth  of 
Uieir  observations.  We  point  to  the  histori- 
cal evidence  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ask 
them  to  dispose  of  it.  It  is  there,  that  we 
call  them  to  the  onset;  for  there  lies  the 
main  strength  of  the  Christian  argument. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  evidence  of  prophecy, 
we  see  a  rising  barrier,  which,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  centuries,  may  receive  from  time 
to  time  a  new  accumulation  to  the  materials 
which  form  it.  In  this  way,  the  evidence 
of  prophecy  may  come,  in  time,  to  surpass 
the  evidence  of  miracles.  The  restoration 
of  the  Jews  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  a  clear 
prophecy,  and  form  a  proud  and  animating 
period  in  the  history  of  our  religion.  "  Now 
if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world. 
and  the  diminishing  of  them  the  riches  ol 
the  Gentiles,  how  much  more  their  fulness.'^ 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Remarks  on  the  ScqUicism  of  GtohgiMU* 

VII.  The  late  speculations  in  geology   of  the  argument.    They  give  a  higher  an- 
wmn  another  example  of  a  distant  and  un-^  tiquity  to  tlie  world  than  most  of  those  who 
9onnected  circumstance,  being  suffered  to  j  read  the  Bible  had  any  conception  of.  Admi'' 
an  unmerited  disgrace  over  the  whole  I  this  antiquity,  and  in  what  possible  wa} 
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does  it  toach  upon  the  historical  evidence 
of  the  New  Tebtament?  The  credibility  of 
the  Gospel  miracles  stands  upon  its  own 
appropriate  foundatioaj  the  recorded  testi- 
mony of  numerous  and  unexceptionable 
witnesses.  The  only  way  in  whic^  we  can 
overthrow  that  credibility  is  by  attacking 
the  testimony,  or  disproving  the  authenticity 
of  the  record.  Every  other  science  is  tried 
upon  its  own  peculiar  evidence;  and  all  we 
contend  for  is,  ihat  the  same  justice  be  done 
to  theology.  V/hen  a  mathematician  offers 
to  apply  his  reasoning  to  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  the  votaries  of  moral  science  resent 
it  as  an  invasion,  and  make  their  appeal  to 
the  evidence  of  consciousness.  When  an 
amateur  of  botany,  upon  some  vague  analo- 
gies, offers  his  confident  affirmations  as  to 
the  structure  and  parts  of  the  human  body, 
there  would  be  an  instantaneous  appeal  to 
the  knife  and  demonstrations  of  the  anato- 
mist. Should  a  mineralogist,  upon  the  ex- 
hibition of  an  ingenious  or  well-supported 
theory,  pronounce  upon  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  miracles;  we  would  call  it 
another  example  of  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
philosophical  extension  of  principles  be- 
yond the  field  of  their  legitimate  applica- 
tion. We  would  appeal  tathe  kind  and  the 
quantity  of  testimony  upon  which  that  his- 
tory is  supported.  We  would  suffer  our- 
sche.«  10  be  delighted  by  the  brilliancy,  or 
even  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  his  specu- 
lations ;  but  we  would  feel  that  the  history 
of  those  facts,  which  form  the  ground-work 
of  our  faith,  is  as  little  affected  by  them,  as 
the  history  of  any  storm,  or  battle,  or  war- 
rior, which  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  most 
genuine  and  approved  records  of  past  ages. 
But  whatever  be  the  external  evidence  of 
testimony,  or  however  strong  may  be  its 
visible  characters  of  truth  and  honesty,  is 
not  the  falsehood  or  the  contradiction  which 
we  may  detect  in  the  subject  of  that  testi- 
mony sufficient  to  discredit  it?  Had  we 
been  original  spectators  of  our  Saviour's 
miracles,  we  must  have  had  as  strong  a  con- 
viction of  their  reality,  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
testimony  to  give  us.  Had  we  been  the  eye- 
witnesses of  his  character  and  history,  and 
caught  from  actual  observation  the  impres- 
sion of  his  worth,  the  internal  proofs  that 
no  jugglery  or  .falsehood  could  have  been 
intended,  would  have  been  certainly  as 
strong  as  the  internal  proofs  which  are  now 
exhibited  to  us,  and  which  consist  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  that  tone  of 
perfect  honesty  which  pervades,  in  a.  man- 
ner so  distinct  and  intelligible,  every  com- 
position of  the  apostles.  \  et,  with  all  these 
advantages,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  asserted  as 
a  truth,  what  we  confidently  knew  to  be  a 
falsehood;  had  he  for  example,  upon  the 
strength  of  his  prophetical  endowments,- 
pronounced  upon  the  secret  of  a  person's 
cge,  and  told  us  that  he  was  thirty,  when 


we  mew  him'  to  be  fortgr,  would  not  thii 
have  made  us  stumble  at  bH  his  preten8ioix& 
and,  in  spite  of  every' other  argument  and 
appearance,  would  we  not  have  withdrawr 
our  confidence  from  him  as  a  teacher  from 
God?  This  we  allow,  would  have  been  8 
most  serious  dilemma.  It  would  have  been 
that  state  of  neutrality  which  admits  oi 
nothing  positive  or  satisfying  on  either  side 
of  the  question ;  or  rather,  what  is  still  more 
distressing,  which  gives  me  the  most  posi- 
tive and  satisfactory  appearances  on  both 
sides.  We  could  not  abandon  the  truth  or 
the  miracles,  because  we  saw  them.  Could 
we  give  them  up,  we  should  determine  on 
a  positrve  rejection,  and  our  minds. would 
find  repose  in  absolute  infidelity.  But  atr 
the  case  stands  it  is  scepticism.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  any  other  department  of 
inquiry.  We  can  appeal  to  no  actual  ex- 
ample; but  a  student  of  natural  science  may 
be  made  to  understand  the  puzzle,  when 
we  ask  him,  how  he  would  act,  if  the  ex- 
periment, which  he  conducts  under  the  most 
perfect  sameness  of  circumstance*!,  were  tc 
land  him  in  opposite  results?  He  would 
vary  and  repeat  his  experiments.  He  would 
try  to  detect  the  inconsistency,  and  woidd 
rejoice,  if  he  at  last  found  that  the  difficulty 
lay  in  the  errors  of  his  own  observation, 
and  not  in  the  inexplicable  nature  of  the 
subject.  All  this  he  would  do  in  anxious 
and  repeated  endeavours,  before  he  inferred 
that  nature  persevered  in  no  law,  and  that 
that  constancy,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  science,  was  perpetually  broke  in  upon 
by  the  most  capricious  and  unlooked  for 
appearances,  before  he  would  abandon  him> 
self  to  scepticism,  and  pronounce  philoso- 
phy to  be  an  impossible  attainment. 

It  is  our  part  to  imitate  this  example.  Ii 
Jesus  Christ  has,  on  the  one  hand,  performed 
miracles,  and  sustained  in  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  history  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  to  be  true 
what  we  undeniably  know  to-  be  a  false- 
hood, this  is  a  dilemma  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  resolve  by  every  principle,  that  can 
urge  the  human  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
liberal  inquiry.'  It  is  not.  enough  to  say, 
that  the  phenomena  in  question  do  not  fall 
within  the  dominion  of  philosophy;  and  we 
therefore  leave  them  as  a  fair  exercise  and 
amusement  to  commentators.  The  mathe- 
matician may  say,  and  has  said  the  same 
thing  of  the  moralist,  yet  there  are  moralists 
in  the  world  who  will  prosecute  their  specu- 
lations in  spite  of  him ;  and  what  is  more, 
there  are  men  who  take  a  wider  survey 
than  either,  who  rise  above  these  profes- 
sional prejudices,  and  will  allow  that,  in 
each  department  of  inquiry,  the  subjertf 
which  offer  are  entitlied  to  a  candid  and  re- 
spectful consideration.  The  naturalist  may 
pronounce  the  same  rapid  judgment  irpot 
the  diflicultics  of  (he  theologian;  yet  thew 
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erer  will  be  theologians  who  feel  a  peculiar 
interest  in  their  subject;  and  we  trust  that 
&ere  ever  will  be  men,  with  a'  higher  grasp 
of  mind  than  either  the  mere  theologian,  or 
the  mere  naturalist,  who  are  ready  to  ac- 
imowledge  the  claims  of  truth'  in  every 
quar^r, — ^who  are  superior  to  that  narrow 
contempt,  which  has  made  such  an  unhappy 
and  malignant  separation  among  the  differ- 
ent ordets  of  scientific  men, — ^who  will  ex- 
amine the  evidences  of  the  Gospel  history, 
and,  if  they  are  found  to  be  sufficient,  will 
view  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
same  liberal  and  philosophic  curiosity  with 
which  they  would  conteiflplate  any  grand 
phenomenon  in  tne  moral  history  of  the 
species.  If  there  really  appears,  on  the  face 
of  this  investigation,  to  be  such  a  difficulty 
as  the  one  in  question,  a  philosopher  of  the 
order  we  are  now  describing  wiH  make 
many  an  anxious  effort  to  extricate  him- 
self; he  will  not  soon  acquiesce  in  a  scep- 
ticism, of  which  there  is  no  other  example 
in  the  wide  field  of  human  speculation ;  he 
will  either  make  out  the  insufficiency  of 
the  historical  evidence,  or  prove  that  the 
falsehood  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  has  no 
existence.  He  will  try  to  dispose  of  one  of 
the  terms  of  the  alleged  contradiction,  be- 
fore he  c^n  prevail  upon  himself  to  admit 
both,  and  deliver  his  mind  to  a  state  of  un- 
certainty most  painful  to  those  who  respect 
truth  in  all  her  departments. 

We  offer  the  above  observations,  not  so 
much  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  a  dif- 
ficulty which  we  conscientiously  believe  to 
have  no  existence,  as  for  the  purpose  of 
exposing  the  rapid,  careless,  and  unphiloso- 
phical  procedure  of  some  enemies  to  the 
Christian  argument.  They,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, take  up  the  rapid  assumption,  that 
Je^us  Christ  has,  either  through  himself, 
or  his  immediate  disciples,  made  an  asser- 
tion as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  globe,  which, 
upon  the  faith  of  their  geological  specula- 
tions, they  know  to  be  a  falsehood.  After 
having  fastened  this  strain  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  testimony,  they  by  one  sum- 
mary act  of  the  Understanding,  lay  aside  all 
the  external  evidence  foF  the  miracles  and 
general  character  of  our  Saviour.  They 
will  not  wait  to  be  told,  that  this  evidence 
s  a  distinct  subject  of  exanlination ;  and 
that,  if  actually  attended  to,  U  will  be  found 
much  stronger  than  the  evidence  of  any 
other  fact  or  history  which  has  come  down 
to  us  in  the  written  memorials  of  past  ages. 
If  this  evidence  is  to  be  rejected  it  must  be 
rejected  on  its  own  proper  grounds;  but  if 
ali  positive  testimony,  and  all  sound  reason- 
ing npoii  human  affeirs,  go  to  establish  it, 
Ihen  the  existence  of  such  proof  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  remains  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  must  ever  stand  in  the  way  of 
positive  infidelity.  Until  we  dispose  of  it, 
we  cai  carry  our  opposition  to  the  claims 


of  our  religion  no  farther  than  to  the  lengtl 
of  an  ambf^oUs  and  midway  scepticism 
By  adopting  a  decisive  infidelity,  we  re- 
ject a  testimony,  which,  of  all  others,  hax 
come  down  to  us  in  the  most  perfect  and 
unsuspicious  form.  We  lock  up  a  source 
of  evidence,  which  is  often  repaired  to  in 
other  questions  of  science  and  history. 
We  cut  off  the  authority  of  principles, 
which,  if  once  exploded,  will  not  terminate 
in  the  solitary  mischief  of  darkening  and 
destroying  our  theology,  but  will  shed  a 
baleful  uncertainty  over  many  of  the  most 
interesting  speculations  on  which  the  hu- 
man mind  pan  expatiate. 

Even  adthitting,  then,  this  single  objec- 
tion in  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's  testi- 
mony, the  whole  length  to  which  we  can  le- 
gitimately carry  the  objection  is  scepticism, 
or  that  dilemma  of  the  mind  into  which  it 
is  thrown  by  two  contradictory  appear- 
ances. Til  is  is  the  unavoidable  result  of 
admitting  both  terms  in  the  alleged  con- 
tradiction. Upon  the  strength  of  ah  the 
reasoning  which  hasjiitherto  occupied  us, 
we  chidlenge  the  infidel  to  dispose  of  the 
one  term,  which  lies  in  the  strength  of  the 
historical  evidence.  But  in  different  ways, 
we  may  dispose  of  the  other  which  lies  in 
the  alleged  falsehood  of  our  Saviour's  testi- 
mony. We  may  deny  the  truth  of  the 
geological  speculation ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  be  an  accomplished  geologist,  that  we 
may  be  warranted  to  deny  it.  We  appeal 
to  the  speculations  of  the  geologists  them- 
selves. They  neutralize  one  another,  and 
leave  us  hi  possession  of  free  ground  foi 
the  informations  of  the  Old  Testament 
Our  imaginations  have  been  much  regaled 
by  the  brilliancy  of  ib^ir  speculations,  but 
they  are  so  opposite  to  eacn  other,  that  we 
now  cease  to  be  impressed  by  their  evi- 
dence. But  there  are  other  ways  of  dis- 
posing of  the  supposed  falsehood  of  our 
Saviour's  testimony.  '  Does  he  really  as- 
sert w  nat  has  been  called  the  j\Iosaical  an- 
tiquity of  the  world?  It  is  true  that  he 
gives  his  distinct  testimony  to  the  divine 
legation  of  Mqbcs  ;  but  does  Moses  ever  say, 
that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  he  did  more  at  the  time  alluded 
to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously 
existing  materials  ?  Or  does  he  ever  say, 
that  there  was  not  an 'interval  ot  many 
ai^es  between  the  first  act  of  creation,  de- 
scribed in  the  first  verse  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed 
at  the  beginning;  and  those  more  detailed 
operations,  the  account  of  which  commen- 
ces at  the  second  verse,  and  which  a|e  de- 
scribed to  us  as  having  been  performed  in 
so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  does  he  ever 
make  us  to  understand,  that  the  genealogies 
of  man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the 
antiquity  of  the  species,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, that  they  left  the  antiquity  of  the 
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flobe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of 
pijilosophefs  ? — We  do  not  pledge  our- 
selvi^  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these 
suppositions.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is 
Infinitely  more  rational  than  the  rejection 
of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  historical 


eviflence.  -  This  historical  evidence  re^ 
mains  in  all  the  obstinacy  of  experimenta 
and  well-attested  facts;  and  as  there  are  sc 
many  ways  of  e^cpunging  the  other  temi 
in  the  alleged  contradiction,  we  appeal  tc 
every  enlightened  reader,  if  it  is  at  al|  can- 
did or  philo^phical  to  suffer  it  to  stand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
On  the  IfUemai  Eddence,  and  the  Objections  of  DeisiicaJ  Infidels. 


There  is  another  species  of  evidence  for 
Christianity,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed, 
—what  is  commonly  called  the  internal 
evidence,  consisting  of  those  proofs  that 
Christianit}'  is  a  dispensation  from  heaven, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  character  of  the  dispen- 
sation itself.  The  term  "internal  evi- 
dence" may  be  madfe,  indeed,  to  take  up 
more  than  this.  We  may  take  up  the  New 
Testament  as  a  human  composition,  and 
without  any  reference  to  its  subsequent 
history,  or  to  the  direct  and  external  testi- 
monies by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
may  collept  from  the  performance  itself 
such  marks  of  truth  and  honesty,  as  entitle 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  human  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  book 
were  men  of  veracity  and  principle.  This 
argument  has  already  been  resorted  to,  and 
a  very  substantial  argument  ii  is.  It  is  of 
frequent  npplicetion  in  questions  of  gene- 
ral criticism ;  and  upon  its  authority  alone 
many  of  the  writers  of  past  times  have 
been  admitted  into  credit,  and  many  have 
been  condemned  as  unworth)'"  of  it.  The 
numerous  and  correct  allusions  to  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  and  other  statistics  of 
the  age  in  whicn  the  pieces  of  the  New 
Testament  profess  to  have  been  written, 
give  evidence  of  their  antiquity.  The  art- 
less and  undesigned  way  in  which  these 
allusions  are  interwoven  with' the  whole 
history,  impresses  upon  us  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  the  authors,  and  the  total  absence 
of  every  wish  or  intention  to  palm  an  im- 
posture upon  the  world.  And  there  is  such 
a  thing  too  as  a  general  air  of  authenticity, 
whicl),  however  difficult  to  resolve  into 
particulars,  gives  a  very  close  and  power- 
ful impression  of  truth  to  the  narrative. 
There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  this  species  of 
internal  evidence.  It  carries  in  it  all  the 
certamty  of  experience,  and  experience 
too  up>n  a  familiar  and  well-known  sub- 
ject,— the  characters  of  honesty  in  the 
written  testimony  of  our  fellow  men.  We 
are  often  called  upon  in  private  and  every- 
day life  to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  the 
Fpoken  testimony  of  others,  and  we  both 


feel  and  understand  the  powerful  evidence 
which  lies  in  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality, the  number,  the  agreement 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  consistency  of  all 
the  particulars  with  what  we  already  know 
from  other  sources  of  information.  Now 
it  is  undeniable,  that  all  those  marks  which 
give  evidence  and  credibility  to  spoken 
testimony,  may  also  exist  to  a  very  impres- 
sive degree  in  written  testimony ;  and  the 
argument  founded  upon  them,  so  far  from 
being  ftmciful  or  illegitimate,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  principle  which  no  philosopher 
will  refuse ;  •  the  experience  of  the  huniau 
mind  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  much  ex- 
ercised, and  which  lies  completely  within 
the  range  of  its  observation 

We  cannot  say  so  mucn,  however,  for 
the  other  species  of  internal  evidence,  that 
which  is  founded  upon  the  reasonableness 
of  the  doctrines,  or  the  agreement  which  is 
conceived  to  subsist  between  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  experience 
of  man,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  God. 
We  can  reason  upon  the  procedure  ol 
man  in  given  circumstances,  because  this  is 
an  accessible  subject,  and  comes  u^der  the 
cognizance  of  observation ;  but  we  cannot 
reason  on  the  procedure  of  the  Almighty  in 
given  circumstances.  Thls^  is  an  inaccessible 
subject  and  comes  not  within  the  limits  of 
direct  and  persona^l  observation.  T\\e  one. 
like  the  scale^  and  compass,  and  measure- 
ments of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  will  lead  you  os 
safe  and  firm  footing  to  the  true  economy  o 
the  heavens;  the  other,  like  the  ether  and 
whirlpools,  and  unfounded  imaginations  of 
Des  Cartes,  will  not  only  lead  you  to  miscon- 
ceive that  economy,  but  to  maintain  a  stub- 
bom  opposition  to  the  only  competent  evi 
dence  that  can  be  offered  upon  the  subject 

We  feci  that  in  thus  disclaiming  all  sup- 
port from  what  is  commonly  uifpierstood 
by  the  internal  eridence,  we  do  not  follow 
the  general  example,  of  those  who  have 
v^Titten  on  the  Deistical  controversy.  Take 
up  Iceland's  performance,  and  it  will  be^ 
found  that  one  half  of  his  discussion  is  ex** 
pended  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  doo- 
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ti^es,  and  in  asserting  the  validity  of  the 
argument  which  is  founded  upon  that  rea- 
sonableness. It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
controversy,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  all 
this  is  superfluous  and  uncalled  for;  that 
upon  the  authority  of  the  proofs  already 
insisted  on,  the  New  Testamedt  must  be  re- 
ceived US  a  revelation  from  heaven;  and 
that,  instead  of  sitting  in  judgment  ov^r  it. 
nothing  remains  on  our  part  but  an  act:of 
unreserved  submission  to  all  the  doctrine 
and  information  tvhich  it  offers  tg  us.  It  is 
conceived,  that  in  this  way  the  general  ar- 
gument might  be  made  to  assume  a  more 
powerful  and  impressive  aspect;  and  the 
defence  of  Christianity  be  more  accommo- 
dated to  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the 
times. 

Bince  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy began  to  be  rightly  understood,  the 
science  of  external  nature  has  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  all  former  ages.  The  great  axiom  of  his 
philosophy  is  so  simple  in  its  nature,  and 
so  undeniable  in  its  evidence,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  philosophers  were  so  late 
in  acknowledging  it,  or  in  being  directed  by 
its  authority.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years  since  the  phenomena  of  external  na- 
ture were  objects  of  liberal  curiosity  to 
speculative  and  intelligent  men.  Yet  tiyo 
centuries  hav«  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
true  path  of  investigation  has  been  rightly 
pursued,  and  steadily  persevered  in ;  since 
the  evidence  of  experience  has  been  re- 
ceived as  paramount  to  every  other  evi- 
dence, or,  in  other  words,  since  philosophers 
have  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  is  to  measure  it,  the 
only  way  to  learn  its  tangible  properties  is 
to  touch  it^  and  the  only  way  to  learn  its 
visible  properties  is  to  look  at  it. 

Nothing  can  be  more  safe  or  more  infal- 
lible than  the  procedure  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature.  It  is  the  eye,  or  the  ear- 
witness  of  every  thing  which  it  records.  It 
is  at  liberty  to  classify  appearances,  but 
then  in  the  work  of  classifying,  it  must  be 
directed  only  by  observation.  It  may  group 

f  phenomena  according  to  their  resemblances, 
t  may  express  these  resemblances  in  words, 
and  announce  them  to  the  World  in  the  form 
of  general  laws.  Yet  such  is  the  hardihood 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that  though  a 
single  well-attested  fact  should  overturn  a 
whole  system,  that  fact  must  be  admitted. 
A  single  experiment  is  often  made  to  cut 
short  the  finest  process  of  generalization, 
however  painful  and  humiliating  the  sacri- 
fice; and  though  a  theory,  the  most  simple 
and  magnificent  that  ever  charmed  the  eye 
.  o(  an  enthusiast,  was  on  the  eve  of  emerg- 
ing from  it. 

In  submitting,  then,  to  the  rules  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  we  do  not  deny  that 


certain  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  some 
of  the  most  urgent  propensities  of  the  mind 
put  under  severe  restraint  and  regulation. 
The  human  mind  feels  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied under  the  anxieties  of  ignorance.  It 
longs  for  the  repose  of  conviction ;  and  to 
gaiii  this  repose,  it  will  often  rather  pre- 
cipitate its  conclusions,  than  wait^or  the 
tardy  lights  of  observation  and  experiment 
There  is  such  a  thing,  too,  as  the  love  of 
simplicity  and  system — a  prejudice  of  the 
understanding,  which  disposes  it  to  include 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  under  a  few 
sweeping  generalities — an  indolence,  which 
loves  to  repose  on  the  beauties  of  a  theory, 
rather  than  encounter  the  fatiguing  detaiJ 
of  its  evidences — a  painful  reluctance  to  the 
admission  of  facts,  which,  however  true, 
bresdc  in  upon  the  majestic  simplicity  that 
we  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  laws  and  opera- 
tions of  the  universe. 

Now,  it  is  the  glory  of  Lord  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy, to  have  achieved  a  victory  over 
all  tnese  delusions;  to  have  disciplined  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  into  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  evidence ;  to  have  trained  them  up 
in  a  kind  of  steady  coldness  to  all  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  theory,  and  taught 
them  to  follow,  wi^h  unfaultering  step, 
wherever  the  sure  though  humble  path  or 
experiment  may  lead  theni 

To  justify  the  cautious  procedure  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  take  a  view  of  thb  actual 
powers  and  circumstances  of  humanity;  of 
the  entire  ignorance  of  man  when  he  comes 
into  the  world,  and  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  ignorance  is  enlightened;  of  the  nu- 
merous errors  into  which  he  is  misled  the 
moment  he  ceases  to  observe,  and  begins  to 
presume  or  to  excogitate;  of  the  actual  his- 
tory of  science ;  its  miserable  progress,  so 
long  as  categories  and  principles  retain.ed 
their  ascendency  in  the  schools;  and  the 
splendour  and  rapidity  of  its  triumphs,  so 
soon  as  man  understood  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  the  disciple  of  Nature,  and  must 
take  his  lesson  as  Nature  offers  it  to  him. 

Wliat  is  true  uf  the  science  of  external 
nature,  holds  equally  true  of  the  science 
and  phenomena  of  mind.  On  this  subject 
too,  the  presumptuous  ambition  of  man  car- 
ried him  far  from  the  sober  path  of  experi- 
mental inquiry.  He  conceived  that  his 
business  was  not  to  observe,  but  to  specu- 
late; to  construct  systems  rather  than  con- 
sult his  own  experience  and  the  exp^^ience 
of  others;  to  collect  the  materials  of  his 
theory,  not  from  the  history  of  observed 
facts,  but  from  a  set  of  assumed  and  excogi- 
tated principles.  Now  the  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  this  department  of  inquiry 
We  must  admit  to  be  true,  not  what  we 
presume,  but  what  we  find  to  be  so.  We 
must  restrain  the  enterprises  of  fancy.  A 
law  of  the  human  mind  must  be  only  « 
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flobe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of 
pijilosophefs  ? — We  do  not  pledge  our- 
sel^  for  the  truth  of  one  or  all  of  these 
suppositions.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is 
infinitely  more  rational  than  the  rejection 
of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  historical 


evidence.  •  This  historical  evidence  re* 
mains  in  all  the  obstinacy  of  experimenta 
and  well-attested  facts;  and  as  there  are  sc 
many  ways  of  expunging  the  other  term 
in  the  alleged  contradiction,  we  appeal  tc 
every  enlightened  reader,  if  it  is  at  al)  can- 
did or  philo^phical  to  suffer  it  to  stand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  IfUemai  Evidence,  and  the  Objections  of  Deistical  Infidels. 


There  is  another  species  of  evidence  for 
Christianity,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed, 
— what  is  commonly  called  the  internal 
evidence,  consisting  of  those  proofs  that 
Christianity  is  a  dispensation  from  heaven, 
which  are  founded  upon  the  nature  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  character  of  the  dispen- 
sation itself.  The  term  "internal  evi- 
dence" may  be  madb,  indeed,  to  take  up 
more  than  this.  We  may  take  up  the  New 
Testament  as  a  human  composition,  and 
without  any  reference  to  its  subsequent 
history,  or  to  the  direct  and  external  testi- 
monies by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
may  collect  from  the  performance  itself 
such  marks  of  truth  and  honesty,  as  entitle 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  human  agents  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of  this  book 
were  men  of  veracity  and  principle.  This 
argument  has  already  been  resorted  to,  and 
a  very  substantial  argument  it  is.  It  is  of 
frequent  application  in  questions  of  gene- 
ral criticism ;  and  upon  its  authority  alone 
many  of  the  writers  of  past  times  have 
been  admitted  into  credit,  and  many  have 
been  condemned  as  unworth)'  of  it.  The 
numerous  and  correct  allusions  to  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions,  and  other  statistics  of 
the  age  in  whicn  the  pieces  of  the  New 
Testament  profess  to  have  been  written, 
give  evidence  of  their  antiquity.  The  art- 
kss  and  undesigned  way  in  which  these 
allusions  are  interwoven  with  the  whole 
history,  impresses  upon  us  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  the  authors,  and  the  total  absence 
of  every  wish  or  intention  to  palm  an  im- 
posture upon  the  world.  And  there  is  such 
a  thing  too  as  a  general  air  of  authenticity, 
which,  however  difficult  to  resolve  into 
particulars,  gives  a  very  close  and  power- 
ful impression  of  truth  to  the  narrative. 
There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  this  species  of 
internal  evidence.  It  carries  in  it  all  the 
certamty  of  experience,  and  experience 
too  up>n  a  familiar  and  well-known  sub- 
ject,— the  characters  of  honesty  in  the 
written  testimony  of  our  fellow  men.  We 
are  often  called  upon  in  private  and  every- 
day life  to  exercise  our  judgment  upon  tlic 
ppoken  testimony  of  others,  and  we  both 


feel  and  understand  the  powerful  evidence 
which  lies  in  the  tone,  the  manner,  the  cir- 
cumstantiality, the  number,  the  agreement 
of  the  witnesses,  and  the  consistency  of  all 
the  particulars  with  what  we  already  know 
from  other  sources  of  information.  Now 
it  is  undeniable,  that  all  those  marks  which 
give  evidence  and  credibility  to  spoken 
testimony,  may  also  exist  to  a  very  impres- 
sive degree  in  written  testimony;  and  the 
argument  founded  upon  them,  so  far  from 
being  ftmciful  or  illegitimate,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  principle  which  no  philosopher 
will  refuse ;  •  the  experience  of  the  humau 
mind  on  a  subject  on  which  it  is  much  ex- 
ercised, and  which  lies  completely  within 
the  range  of  its  observation 

We  cannot  say  so  mucn,  however,  for 
the  other  species  of  internal  evidence,  that 
which  is  founded  upon  the  reassonablenesaf 
of  the  doctrines,  or  the  agreement  which  is 
conceived  to  subsist  between  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  religion  and  the  character  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  We  have  experience 
of  man,  but  we  have  no  experience  of  God. 
We  can  reason  upon  the  procedure  ol 
man  in  given  circumstances,  because  this  is 
an  accessible  subject,  and  comes  u^dcr  the 
cognizance  of  observation;  but  we  cannot 
reason  on  the  procedure  of  the  Almighty  in 
given  circumstances.  Thi^  is  an  inaccessible 
subject  and  comes  not  within  the  limits  of 
direct  and  personal  observation.  'Hie  one, 
like  the  scale,  and  compass,  and  measure- 
ments of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  will  lead  you  o\" 
safe  and  firm  footing  to  the  true  economy  o 
the  heavens;  the  other,  like  the  ether  and 
whirlpools,  and  unfounded  imaginations  of 
Des  Cartes,  will  not  only  lead  you  to  miscon- 
ceive that  economy,  but  to  maintain  a  stub- 
bom  opposition  to  the  only  competent  evi 
dence  that  can  be  offered  upon  the  subject 

We  feel  that  in  thus  disclaiming  all  sup- 
port from  what  is  commonly  uifplerstood 
by  the  internal  eridence,  we  do  not  follow 
the  general  example,  of  those  who  have 
written  on  the  Deistical  controversy.  Take 
up  Iceland's  performance,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  one  half  of  his  discussion  is  ex-* 
pended  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  doo^ 
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tfmes,  and  in  asserting  the  validity  of  the 
argument  which  is  founded  upon  that  rea- 
sonableness. It  would  save  a  vast  deal  of 
controversy,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  all 
this  is  superfluous  and  uncalled  for;  that 
upon  the  authority  of  the  proofs  already 
insisted  on,  the  New  Testameilt  must  be  re- 
ceived OS  a  revelation  from  heaven;  and 
that,  instead  of  sitting  in  judgment  ov^r  it, 
nothing  remains  on  our  part  but  an  act  of 
unreserved  submission  to  all  the  doctrine 
and  information  ivhich  it  offers  tg  us.  It  is 
conceived,  that  in  this  way  the  general  ar- 
gument might  be  made  to  assume  a  more 
Powerful  and  impressive  aspect;  and  the 
efence  of  Christianity  be  more  accommo- 
dated to  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the 
times. 

Since  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy began  to  be  rightly  understood,  the 
science  of  external  nature  has  advanced 
with  a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  all  fonner  ages.  The  great  axiom  of  his 
philosophy  is  so  simple  in  its  nature,  and 
so  undeniable  in  its  evidence,  that  it  is 
astonishing  how  philosophers  were  so  late 
in  acknowledging  it,  or  in  being  directed  by 
its  authority.  It  is  more  than  two  thousand 
years  since  the  phenomena  of  external  na- 
ture were  objects  of  liberal  curiosity  to 
speculative  and  intelligent  men.  Yet  tvyo 
centuries  hav«  scarcely  elapsed  since  the 
true  path  of  investigation  has  been  rightly 
pursued,  and  steadily  persevered  in ;  since 
the  evidence  of  experience  has  been  re- 
ceived as  paramount  to  every  other  evi- 
dence, or,  in  other  words,  since  philosophers 
have  agreed  that  the  only  way  to  learn  the 
magnitude  of  an  object  is  to  measure  it,  the 
only  way  to  learn  its  tangible  properties  is 
to  touch  it^  and  the  only  way  to  learn  its 
visible  properties  is  to  look  at  it 

Nothing  can  be  more  safe  or  more  infal- 
lible than  the  procedure  of  the  inductive 
philosophy  as  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
external  nature.  It  is  the  eye,  or  the  ear- 
witness  of  every  thing  which  it  records.  It 
is  at  liberty  to  classify  appearances,  but 
then  in  the  work  of  classifying,  it  must  be 
directed  only  by  observation.  It  may  group 
phenomena  according  to  their  resemblances. 
It  may  express  these  resemblances  in  words, 
and  annoimce  them  to  the  World  in  the  form 
of  general  laws.  Yet  such  is  the  hardihood 
of  the  inductive  philosophy,  that  though  a 
single  well-attested  fact  should  overturn  a 
whole  system,  that  fact  must  be  admitted. 
A  single  experiment  is  often  made  to  cut 
short  the  finest  process  of  generalization, 
however  painful  and  humiliating  the  sacri- 
fice; and  though  a  theory,  the  most  simple 
and  magnificent  that  ever  charmed  the  eye 
.  o(  an  enthusiast,  wva  on  the  eve  of  emerg- 
ing from  it. 

In  submitting,  then,  to  the  rules  of  the 
Icductive  philosophy,  we  do  not  deny  that 
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certain  sacrifices  must  be  made,  and  some 
of  the  most  urgent  propensities  of  the  mind 
put  under  severe  restraint  and  regulation 
The  human  mind  feels  restless  and  dissatis- 
fied under  the  anxieties  of  ignorance.  It 
longs  for  the  repose  of  conviction ;  and  to 
gain  this  repose,  it  will  often  rather  pre- 
cipitate its  conclusions,  than  wait^or  the 
tardy  lights  of  observation  and  experiment 
There  is  such  a  thing,  too,  as  the  love  of 
simplicity  and  system — a  prejudice  of  the 
understanding,  which  disposes  it  to  include 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  under  a  few 
sweeping  generalities — an  indolence,  w^hich 
loves  to  repose  on  the  beauties  of  a  theory, 
rather  than  encounter  the  fatiguing  dctaiJ 
of  its  evidences — a  painful  reluctance  to  the 
admission  of  facts,  which,  however  true, 
bre^  in  iipon  the  majestic  simplicity  that 
we  would  fain  ascribe  to  the  laws  and  opera- 
tions of  the  universe. 

Now,  it  is  the  glory  of  Lord  Bacon's  phi- 
losophy, to  have  achieved  a  victory  over 
all  these  delusions;  to  have  disciplined  the 
minds  of  its  votaries  into  an  entire  submis- 
sion to  evidence ;  to  have  trained  them  up 
in  a  kind  of  steady  coldness  to  all  the  splen- 
dour and  magnificence  of  theory,  and  taught 
them  to  follow,  wi^h  unfaultering  step, 
wherever  the  sure  though  humble  path  or 
experiment  may  lead  theni. 

To  justify  the  cautious  procedure  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  nothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary than  to  take  a  view  of  ih(.  actual 
powers  and  circumstances  of  humanity ;  of 
the  entire  ignorance  of  man  when  he  comes 
into  the  world,  and  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  ignorance  is  enlightened;  of  the  nu- 
merous errors  into  which  he  is  misled  the 
moment  he  ceases  to  observe,  and  begins  to 
presume  or  to  excogitate;  of  the  actual  his- 
tory of  science ;  its  miserable  progress,  so 
long  as  categories  and  principles  retained 
their  ascendency  in  the  schools;  and  the 
splendour  and  rapidity  of  its  triumphs,  so 
soon  as  man  understood  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  the  disciple  of  Nature,  and  must 
take  his  lesson  as  Nature  offers  it  to  him. 

Wliat  is  true  uf  the  science  of  external 
nature,  holds  equally  true  of  the  science 
and  phenomena  of  mind.  On  this  subject 
too!  the  presumptuous  ambition  of  man  car- 
ried him  far  IVom  the  sober  path  of  experi- 
ment^ inquiry.  He  conceived  that  his 
business  was  not  to  observe,  but  to  specu- 
late; to  construct  systems  rather  than  con- 
sult his  own  experience  and  the  exp«Tienc€i 
of  others;  to  collect  the  materials  of  his 
theory,  not  from  the  history  of  observed 
facts,  but  from  a  set  of  assumed  and  excogi- 
tated principles.  Now  the  same  observa- 
tions apply  to  this  department  of  uiquiry 
We  must  admit  to  be  true,  not  what  we 
presume,  but  what  we  find  to  be  so.  We 
must  restrain  the  enterprises  of  fancy.  A 
law  of  the  human  mind  must  be  only  « 
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aeries  of  well-authenticated  facts,  reduced  to 
onfi  general  description,  or  grouped  together 
un  ler  sonic  general  points  of  resemblance. 
Tlie  business  of  the  moral  as  wel  as  of  the 
natural  philosopher  is  not  to  assert  what  lie 
excogitates,  but  to  record  what  he  observes; 
not  to  amuse  liimself  with  the  speculations 
of  fancy,  but  to  describe  phenomena  as  he 
sees  ortei  he  feels  them.  This  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  natural 
inquirer.  We  must  extend  the  application 
of  Lord  Bacon's  principles  to  moral  and 
metaphysical  subjects.  It  was  long  before 
this  application  was  recogni2;ed,  or  acted 
upon  by  philosophers.  Many  of  the  conti- 
nental speculations  are  still  infected  with 
the  presuniptuous  a  priori  spirit  of  the  old 
schools;  though  the  writings  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  have  contributed  ^luch  to  chase 
away  this  spirit  from  the  metaphysics  of 
our  own  country,  and  to  bring  the  science 
of  mind,  as  well  as  matter,  under  the  entire 
dominion  of  the  inductive  philosophy. 

Tliese  general  observations  we  conceive 
to  be  a  most  direct  and  applicable  introduc- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is 
before  us.  In  discussing  the  evidence  of 
Christianity,  all  that  we  ask  of  our  reader 
is  to  bring  along  with  him  the  same  sober 
and  inductive  spirit,  that  is  now  deemed  so 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the  other 
sciences ;  to  abandon  every  system  of  the- 
ology, that  is  not  supported  by  evidence, 
nowever  much  it  may  gratify  his'  taste,  or 
regale  his  imagination,  and  to  admit  any 
system  of  theology,  that  is  supported  by 
evidence,  however  repugnant  to  his  feelings 
or  his  prejudices;  to  make  conviction,  in 
fact,  paramount  to  inclination,  or  to  fancy ; 
and  to  maintain,  through  the  whole  process 
of  the  investigation,  that  strength  and  in-r 
trepidity  of  ciiaracter,  which  will  follow 
wherever  the  light  of  argument  may  con- 
duct him,  though  it  should  laud  him  in  con- 
clusions the  most  nauseous  and  unpalatable. 

We  have  no  time  to  enter  into  causes; 
but  the  fact  is  undeniable.  Many  philoso- 
phers of  the  present  day  are  disposed  to 
nauseate  every  thing  comiCCted  with  the- 
ology. They  associate  something  low  and 
ignoble  with  the  prosecution  of  it  They 
regard  it  as  not  a  fit  subject  for  liberal  in- 
quiry. They  turn  away  from  it  with  dis- 
gust, as  one  of  t^e  humblest  departments 
of  liteniry  exertion.  ,  We  do  not  say  tlu£t 
they  reject  its  evidence^  but  they  evade  the 
investigation  of  them.  Tliey  feel  no  con- 
viction ;  not  because  they  have  established 
the  fallacy  of  a  singly  argument,  but  be^ 
cause  they  entertain  a  general:  dislike  at  the 
subject  and  will  not  attend  to  it  They 
love  to  expatiate  in  the  more  kindred  fields 
of  h(Mence  or  elegant  literature ;  and  while 
the  most  respectful  caution,  and  humility, 
and  steadiness,  are  seen  to  preside  over 
enry  department  of  moral  and  physical 


investigation,  theology  is  the  only  subjec' 
that  is  su0ered  to, remain  the  victim  of  pre- 
judice, and  of  a  contempt  the  most  unjust, 
^d  t)ie  most  unphilosophical. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  feeling  as  an 
impiety ;  we  speak  of  it  as  an  offence  against 
the  principles  of  just,  speculation.  We  do 
not  speak  of  it  as  it  allures  tlic  heart  from 
the  influence  of  religion  4  we  speak  of  it  as 
it  allures  the  understanding  from  the  infiu- 
erice  of  evidence  and  truth.  In  a  word,  we 
are  not  preaching  against  it;  we  reason 
against  it:  We  contend  that  it  is  a  trans- 
gression against  the  rules  of  the  inductive 
philosophy.  All  that  we  want  is,  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Bacon's  principles  to  tne 
investigation  before  us ;  and  as  the  influ- 
ence Of  prejudice  and  disgust  is  banished 
from  every  other  department  of  inquiry, 
we  conceive  it  fair  that  it  should  be  banish- 
ed from  theology  also,  and  that  our  sub- 
ject should  have  the  common  advantage  of 
a  hearing, — where  iio  partiality  of  the  heart 
or  fancy  is  admitted,  and  no  other  influ- 
ence acknowledged  than  the  influence  of 
evidence  over  the  convictions  of  the  under- 
standing. 

Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  evince  the 
success  and  *felicity  with  which  Lord  Ba- 
con's principles  may  be  applied  to  the  in- 
vestigation before  us. 

According  to  Bacon,  man  is  ignorant  of 
every  thing  antecedent  to  observation ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  department  of  inquiry, 
in  which  he  does  not  err  the  nioment  that  ho 
abandons  it  It  is  true  that  the  greater 
part  of  every  individual's  knowledge  is  de- 
rived immeaiately  from  testimony ,  hut  it 
is  only  from  testimony  that  brings  home 
to  his  conviction,  the  observation  of  others. 
Still  it  is  observation  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  his  knowledge.  Still  it  is  man 
taking  his  lesson  from  the  actual  condition 
of  the  thing  whfch  he  contemplates ;  a  con- 
dition that  is  altogether  independent  of  his 
will,  and  which  no  speculation  of  his  can 
Of  odify  or  destroy.  There  is  an  obstinacy 
in  the  processes  of  nature,  which  he  can- 
not controul.  He  must  follow  it  The 
construction  of  a  system  should  not  be  a 
creative,  but  an  imitative  process,  which 
admits  nothing  but  what  evidence  assures 
us  to  be  true,  and  is  founded  only  on  the 
lessons  of  experience.  It  is  not  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  sublime  and  speculative  inffo- 
nuity  that  man  arrives  at  truth.  It  is  by 
letting  himself  down  to  the, drudgery  of 
observation.  It  is  by  descending  to  the 
sober  wock  pf  se^ung,  and  feeling  and  ex- 
perimenting. Wherever,  in  short,  he  has 
not. had  the  benefit  of  his  own  observatioUi 
or  the  observation  of  others  brought  home 
to  his  conviction  by  credible  testimony 
there  he  is  ignorant 

This  is  found  to  hold  true,  even  in  those 
sciences  where  tlie  objects  of  inquiry  are 
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ho  most  faniUlar  and  the  most  accessible. 
Before  the  riglu  method  of  philosophising 
was  acted  upon,  how  grossly  did  philoso- 
phers misinterpreti  the  phenomena  of  ex- 
ternal nature^  when  a  steady  perseverance 
Jk  the  patli  of  observation  cp^ld  have  led 
them  to  infallible  certainty !  How  misled 
in  their  conception  of  every  thing  around 
tbem,  when,  instead  of  nuLkmg  use  of  their 
senses,  they  aclivered  themselves  up  to 
the  exercises  of  a  solitary  abstraction,  and 
thought  to  explain  every  thing  by  the  fan- 
tastic play  of  unmeaning  terms,  and  ima- 
ginary principles !  And,  when  at  last  set 
on  the  right  path  of  discovery,  how  totally 
different  were  the  result3  of  actual  observa- 
tion, from  those  systems  which  antiquity 
had  rendered  venerable,  and  the  authority 
of  great  names  had  recommended  to  the 
acquiescence  of  many  centuries!  This 
proves  that  even  in  the  most  familiar  sub- 
jects, man  knows  every  thing  by  observa- 
tion, and  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  without 
itj  and  that  he  cannot  advance  a  single 
footstep  in  the  acquirement  of  truth,  till  he 
bid  adieu  to  the  delusions  of  theory,  and 
sternly  refuse  indulgence  to  its  fondest  an- 
ticipations. 

Thus,  there  is  both  a  humility  and  a  har- 
dihood in  the  philosophical  temper.  They 
are  the  same  in  principle,  though  different 
in  display.  The  first  is  founded  on  a  sense 
of  ignorance,  and  disposes  the  mind  of  the 
philosopher  to  pay  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention to  every  thing  that  is  offered  in  the 
shape  of  evidence.  The  second  consists  in 
a  determined  purpose  to  reject  and  to  sacri- 
fice every  thing  that  offers  to  oppose  the 
influence  of  evidence,  or  to  set  itself  up 
against  its  legitimate  and  well-established 
conclusions.  In  the  ethereal  whirj pools  of 
Des  Cartes,  we  see  a  transgression  against 
the  humility  of  the  philosophical  character. 
It  is  the  presumption  of  knowledge  on  a 
subject,  where  the  total  want  of  observation 
should  have  confined  him  to  the  modesty 
of  ignorance.  In  the  Newtonian  system  of 
the  world,  we  see  both  humility  and  hardi- 
hood. Sir  Isaac  commences  his  investiga- 
tion with  all  the  modesty  of  a  respectful 
inquirer.  His  is  the  docUity  of  a  sch/olar, 
who  is  sensible  that  he  has  all  to  learn.  He 
takes  his  lesson  as  experience  offers  it  to 
Dim,  and  yields  a  passive  obedience  to  the 
autiiority  of  this  great  schoolmaster.  It  is 
in  his  obstinate  adherence  to  the  truth 
which  his  master  has  given  hiin,  that  the 
hardihood  of  the  philosophical  character 
begins  to  appear.  We  see  him  announce, 
with  entire  confidence,  both  the  fact  and  its 
legitimate  consequences.  We  see  him  not 
deterred  by  the  singularity  of  his  conelu- 
ious,  and  quite  unmindful  of  that  host  of 
antipathies  which  the  reigning  taste  and 
philosophy  of  the  times  mustered  up  to  op- 
pose him.    We  see  him  resisting  the  in- 


fluence of  every  authority,  but  the  authority 
of  experience.  We  see  that  the  beauty  ol 
the  old  system  had  no  power  to  charm  him 
from  that  process  of  investigation  by  which 
he  destroyed  it.  We  see  him  sitting  upor 
its  merits  with  the  severity  of  a  judge,  un- 
moved by  all  those  graces  gf.simplicity  and 
magnificence  which  the  subhme  genius  of 
its  inventor  had  thrown  around  it. 

"We  look  upon  these  two  constituents  oi 
the  philosophical  temper,  as  forming  the 
best  preparation  for  finally  terminating  in 
the  decided  Christian.  In  appreciating  the 
pretensions  of  Christianity,  there  is  a  call 
both  upon  the  humility  and  the  hardihood 
of  every  inquij^er;  the  humility  which  feels 
its  own  ignorance,  and  submits  without  re- 
serve \p  whatever  comes  before  it  in  the 
shape  of  authentic  and  well-established  evi- 
dence; and  the  hardihood,  which  sacrifices 
every  taste  and  every  prejudice  at  the  shrine 
of  conviction,  which  defies  the  scorn  of  a 
pretended  philosophy,  which  is  not  asham- 
ed of  a  profession  that  some  conceive  to  be 
degraded  by  the  homage  of  the  superstitious 
vulgar,  which  can  bring  down  its  mind  to 
the  homeliness  of  the  Gospel,  and  renounce, 
without  a  sigh,  all  that  is  elegant,  and 
splendid,  e^id  fascinating,  in  the  specula- 
tions of  moralists.  In  attending  to  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Christian  argument,  we  are 
widely  mistaken,  if  it  is  not  precisely  that 
kind  of  argument  which  will  be  most  readily 
admitted  by  those  whose  minds  have  been 
trained  to  the  soundest  habhs  of  philosophi- 
cal investigation;  and  if  that  spirit  of  cau- 
tious and  sober-minded  inquir>*  to  which 
modern  science  stands  indebted  for  all  her 
triumphs,  is  not  the  very  identical  spirit 
which  leads  us  to  "cast  down  all  our  lofty 
imaginations,  and  to  bring  every  thought 
into  the  captivity  of  the  obedience  of 
Christ" 

On  entering  into  any  department  of  in- 
quiry, the  best  preparation  is  that  docility 
of  mind  which  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  our 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject:  and  nothing 
is  looked  upon  as  more  unphilosophical 
than  the  temerity  of  that  a  prior-i  spirit 
which  disposes  many  to  presume  before 
they  uivestigate.  But  if  we  admit  the  total 
ignorance  of  man  antecedent  to  observa- 
tion, even  ui  those  sciences  where  the  ob- 
jects of  inquiry  are  the  nearest  and  the 
most  familiar,  we  will  be  more  rcad^  to 
admit  his  total  ignorance  of  those  subjects 
which  are  more  remote  and  more  inacces- 
sible. If  Caution  and  modesty  be  esteemed 
so  philosophical,  even  when  employed  in 
that  little  field  of  investigation  which  comes 
within  the  range  of  our  senses ;  why  should 
they  not  be  esteemed  philosophical  when 
employed  on  a  subject  so  vast,  so  awful,  so 
remote  from  direct  and  persona]  observa- 
tion, as  the  government  of  God?  There 
can  be  nothing  so  completely  above  us,  and 
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beyond  as,  as  the  plans  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
which  extend  to  all  time,  and  embrace  all 
worlds.  Th(;re  is  no  subject  to  which  the 
cautious  and  humble  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy  i^  more  applicable ;  nor  can  we 
conceive  a  more  glaring  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  his  maxims,  than  for  the 
beings  of  a  day  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the 
Eternal,  and  apply  their  paltry  exjierience 
to  the  counsels  of  his  high  and  unfathoma- 
ble wisdom.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  im- 
pious; we  speak  of  it  as  luiphilosophical. 
We  are  not  bringing  the  decrees  of  the  or- 
thodox to  bear  against  it ;  we  are  bringing 
the  principles  of  our  modern  and  enlight- 
ened schools.  We  are  applying  the  very 
s«iime  principles  to  a  system  of  theism,  that 
we  would  do  to  a  system  of  geology.  Both 
may  regale  the  fancy  with  the  grandeur 
of  their  contemplations;  both  may  re- 
ceive embellishment  from  the  genius  and 
imagination  of  their  inventors;  both  mAy 
carry  us  along  with  the  powers  of  a  cjipti- 
orating  eloquence.  But  all  this  is  not  enough 
to  satisfy  the  severe  and  scrupulous  spirit 
of  the  modern  philosophy.  Give  us  facts. 
Give  us  appearances.  Show  us  how,  from 
the  experience  of  a  life  or  a  century,  you 
can  draw  a  legitimate  conclusion  so  bound- 
less in  its  extent,  and  by  which  you  propose 
to  fix  down  both  the  processes  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  endless  progressions 
either  of  nature  or  of  providence  in  future 
ages.  Are  there  any  historical  documents? 
Any  memorials  of  the  experience  of  past 
times?  On  a  question  of  such  magnitude, 
we  would  esteem  the  recorded  observations 
of  some  remote  age  to  be  peculiarly  valua- 
ble, and  worth  ail  the  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence which  a  philosopher  could  bestow 
on  the  limited  experience  of  one  or  two 
generations.  A  process  of  geology  may 
take  millions  of  years  before  it  reaches  its 
accomplishment.  It  is  impossible  that  we 
can  collect  the  law  or  the  character  of  this 
process  from  the  experience  of  a  single 
century,  which  does  not  furnish  us  one 
single  step  in  this  vast  and  immeasurable 
progression.  We  look  as  far  as  we  can 
mto  a  distant  antiquity,  and  take  hold  with 
avidity  of  any  authentic  document,  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  a  single  fact  to 
guide  and  to  enlighten  us  in  this  interesting 
speculation.  The  same  caution  is  necessary 
in  the  subject  before  us.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Being  is  coeval  with 
the  first  purposes  of  his  uncreated  mind,  and 
it  points  to  eternity.  The  life  of  man  irf  but 
a  point  in  that  progress,  to  which  we  see 
no  end,  and  can  assign  no  beginning.-  We 
are  not  able  to  collect  the  law  or  the  cha- 
racter of  this  administration  from  an  expe- 
rience so  momentary.  We  therefore  cast 
an  eye  on  the  history  of  past  times.  We 
examine  every  document  which  comes  be- 
fi)re  us.    We  compare  all  the  inoral  phe^ 


noroena  which  can  be  collected  from  th! 
narratives  of  antiquity.  We  seize  with 
avidity  every  record  of  the  manifestations 
of  Providence,  every  fart  which  can  en- 
lighten the  ways  of  God  to  man;  and  wc 
would  esteem  it  a  deviation  from  the  right 
spirit  and  temper  of  philosophical  investi- 
^tion,  were  we  to  suffer  the  crude  or 
fanciful  speculations  of  our  own  limited 
experience  to  take  a  precedency  over  the 
authentic  informations  of  history. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Our  experience  is  no' 
only  limited  in  point  of  time;  it  is  alsc 
limited  in  point  of  extent.  To  assign  the 
character  of  the  divine  administration  from 
the  little  that  offers  itself  to  the  notice  of 
our  own  personal  experience,  would  be  far 
more  absurd  than  to  infer  the  history  and 
character  of  the  kingdom  from  the  history 
and  character  of  our  own  family.  Vain  is 
the  attempt  to  convey  in  language  what  the 
most  powerful  imagination  sinks  under 
how  small  the  globe,  and  "  all  which  it  in- 
herits," is  in  the  immensity  of  creation 
How  humble  a  comer  in  the  immeasurable 
fields  of  nature  and  of  providence!  If  the 
whole  visible  creation  were  to  be  swep: 
away,  we  think  of  the  dark  and  awful  soli- 
tude which  it  would  leave  behind  it  in  the 
unpeopled  regions  of  space.  But  to  a  mind 
that  could  take  in  the  whole,  and  throw  a 
wide  survey  over  the  innumerable  worlds 
which  roll  beyond  the  ken  of  the  human 
eye,  there  would  be  no  blank,  and  the  uni- 
verse of  God  would  appear  a  scene  as  goodly 
and  majestic  as  ever.  Now  it  is  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  God  that  we  si'  in  judg- 
ment upon ;  the  counsels  of  Him,  whose 
wisdom  and  energy  are  of  a  kind  so  mex- 
plicable;  whom  no  magnitude  cr.n  over 
power,  whom  no  littleness  can  escape, 
whom  no  variety  can  bewilder;  who  gives 
vegetation  to  every  blade  of  grass,  and 
moves  every  particle  of  blood  which  cir- 
culates through  the  veins  of  the  minutest 
animal ;  and  all  this  by  the  same  omnipotent 
arm  that  is  abroad  upon  the  universe,  and 
presides  in  high  authority  over  the  destiny 
of  all  worlds. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  mingle  the  mora, 
impressions  of  piety  with  such  a  contempla- 
tion. But  suppose  these  impressions  to  be 
excluded,  that  the  whole  may  be  reduced 
to  a  matter  of  abstract  and  unfeeling  inteUi- 
gence.  The  question  under  consideration 
is.  How  far  the  experience  of  man  can  lea< 
him  to  any  certain  conclusions,  as  to  thb 
character  of  the  divine  administration;  if  it 
does  lead  him  to  some  certain  conclusions, 
then  in  the  spiVit  of  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy, he  will  apply  these  conclusions  to  the 
information  derived  from  other  sources 
and  they  will  of  course  aflfecl,  or  destroy 
or  confirm  the  credibility  of  that  informk- 
tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeare 
that  experience  gives  no  light,  no  direc- 
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tionon  the  subject,  then,  in  the  very  same 
spirit,  he  wiJ  submit  his  mind  as  a  blank 
surface  to  all  the  positive  information 
which  comes  to  it  from  any  other  quar- 

*ter.  We  take  our  lesson  as  it  comes  to 
us,  provided  we  are  satisfied,^  beforehand, 
that  it  comes  from  a  source  which  is  au- 
thentic. We  set  up  no  presumptions  of  our 
own  against  the  authority  of  the  unques- 
tionable evidence  that  we  have  met  with, 
and  reject  all  the  suggestions  which  our  de- 
fective experience  can  furnish,  as  the  follies 
of  a  rash  and  fanciful  speculation. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  Christian  argument  lies  in 
the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  narrative.  In  discussing  the  light 
of  this  evidence,  we  walk  by  the  light  of  ex- 
perience. We  assign  the  degree  of  weight 
that  is  due  to  the  testimony  of  the  first 
Christians  upon  the  observed  principles  of 
human  nature.  We  do  not  step  beyond 
the  cautious  procedure  of  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy.  We  keep  within  the  safe  and 
certain  limits  of  experimental  truth.  We 
believe  the  testimony  of'the  apostles,  be- 
cause, from  what  we  know  Of  the  human 
character,  it  is  impossible  that  men  in  their 
circumstances  could  have  persevered  as 
they  did  in  the  assertion  of  a  falsehood ;  it 
\s  impossible  that  they  could  have  imposed 
this  raIs3hood  upon  such  a  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers; it  is  impossible  that  they  could 
have  escaped  detection,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  a  host  of  enemies,  so  eager  and  so 
determined  in  their  resentments.  On  this 
kind  of  argument  we  are  quite  at  home. 
There  is  no  theory,  no  assumption.  We 
feel  every  inch  of  the  ground  we  are  tread- 
ing upon.  The  degree  of  credit  that  should 
be  annexed  to  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
is  altogether  a  question  of  experience.  Every 
principle  which  we  apply  towards  the  de- 
cision of  this  question  is  founded  upon  ma- 
terials which  lie  before  us,  and  are  every 
day  within  the  reach  of  observation.  Our 
belief  in  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  is 
founded  upon  our  experience  of  human  na- 
ture and  human  affairs.  In  the  whole  process 
of  the  inquiry,  we  never  wander  from  that 
sure,  though  humble  path,  which  has  been 
pointed  out  to  us  by  the  great  master  of 
philosophising.  We  never  cast  off  the  au- 
thority of  those  maxims  which  have  been 
found  in  every  other  department  of  know- 
.edge  to  be  sound  and  infallible.    We  never 

*  suffer  assumption  to  take  the  precedency 
of  observation,  or  abandon  that  safe  and 
Dertain  mode  of  investigation,  which  is  the 
t<n1y  one  suited  to  the  real  mediocrity  of 
our  pr.'wers. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  disciples  of  the 
mAdel  philosophy  have  reversed  this  pro- 
cens.  They  take  a  loftier  flight.  You  sel- 
dom find  them  upon  the  ground  of  the 
historical  evidence.    It  is  not  in  general, 


upon  the  weight,  or  the  nature  of  humai 
testimony,  that  they  venture  to  pronounce 
on  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. It  is  on  the  character  of  that  revela 
tion  itself.  It  is  on  what  they  conceive  tc 
be  the  absurdity  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  be- 
cause they  see  something  in  the  nature  or 
dispensation  of  Christianity^  which  they 
think  disparaging  to  the  attributes  of  Gou, 
and  not  agreeable  to  that  line  of  proceeding 
which  the  Almighty  should  observe  in  the 
government  of  his  creatures.  Rousseau  ex 
presses  his  astonishment  at  the  strength  of 
the  historical  testimony;  so  strong,  that  the 
inventor  of  the  narrative  appear^  to  him 
to  be  more  miraculous  than  the  hero.  But 
the  absurdities  of  this  said  revelation  are 
sufficient  in  his  mind  to  bear  down  the 
whole  weight  of  its  direct  and  external  evi- 
dences. There  was  something  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament  repulsive  to 
the  taste  and  the  imagination,  and  perhaps 
even  to  the  convictions  of  this  interesting 
enthusiast  He  could  not  reconcile  them 
with  his  pre-established  conceptions  of  the 
divine  character  and  mode  of  operation. 
To  submit  to  these  doctrines,  he  behoved  to 
surrender  that  theism,  which  the  powers  of 
his  ardent  mind  had  wrought  up  into 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  speculation. 
Such  a  sacrifice  was  not  to  be  made.  It 
was  too  painful.  It  would  have  taken  away 
from  him,  what  every  mind  of  genius  and 
sensibility  esteems  to  be  the  highest  of  all 
luxuries.  It  would  destroy  &  system,  which 
had  all  that  is  fair  and  magnificent  to  re- 
commend it,  and  mar  the  gracefulness  of 
that  fine  intellectual  picture,  on  which  this 
wonderful  man  had  bestowed  all  the  em- 
bellishments of  f'.cling,  and  fancy,  and  elo- 
quence. 

In  as  far,  then,  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
conduct  of  man  in  given  circumstances,  we 
would  pass  a  favourable  sentence  upon  the 
testimony  of  the  apostles.  But,  says  the 
Deist,  I  judge  of  the  conduct  of  God ;  an3 
what  the  apostles  tell  me  of  him  is  so  oppo- 
site to  that  judgment,  that  I  discredit  their 
testimony.  The  question  at  issue  between 
us  is,  shall  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the 
apostles,  upon  the  application  of  principles 
founded  on  observation,  and  as  certain  as  is 
our  experience  of  human  affairs?  Or,  shcill 
we  reject  that  testimony  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  principles  that  are  altogether  beyond 
the  range  of  observation,  and  as  doubtful 
and  imperfect  in  their  nature,  as  is  our  ex- 
perience of  the  counsels  of  heaven?  In  the 
first  argument  there  is  no  assumption.  We 
are  competent  to  judge  of  the  behaviour  of 
man  in  given  circumstances.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject completely  accessible  to  observation. 
The  second  argument  is  founded  upon  as- 
sumption entirely.  We  are  not  competew. 
to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  the  Almighty  is 
given  circumstances.    Here  we  are  pr» 
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chided,  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  from 
the  Iwnefit  of  observation.  There  is  no  an- 
it^cedoiU  experience  to  guide  or  to  enlighten 
us.  It  is  not  right,  for  man  to  assume  what 
ts  right,  or  proper,  or  natural  for  the  Al- 
mighty to  do.  It  is  hot  in  the  mere  spirit 
of  pi6ty  that  we  say  so ;  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  soundest  experimental  philosophv. 
The  argument  of  the  Christian  is  precisely 
what  the  maxims  of  Lord  Bacon  would  dis- 
pose us  to  acquiesce  in.  The  argument  of 
the  infidel  is  precisely  that  argument  wfiich 
the  same  maxims  would  dispose  us  td  re- 
ject ;  and  when  put  by  the  side  of  the  Chris- 
tian argument,  it  appears  as  crude  and  as 
imphilosophical  as  do  the  ingenious  specu- 
lations of  the  schoolmen,  when  set  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rigour,  and  evidence,  and  pre- 
cision, which  reign  in  every  department  of 
modern  science. 

The  application  of  Lord  Bacon's  philoso- 
phy to  the  'Study  of  external  nature  was  a 
nappy  epoch  in  the  history  of  physical  sci- 
ence. It  is  not  long  since  this  application 
has  been  extended  to  the  study  of  moral 
and  intellectual  phenomena.  All  that  we 
contend  for  is,  that  our  subject  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  same  application ;  and  we 
count  it  hard  while,  in  every  other  depart- 
ment of  inquiry,  a  respect  for  truth  is  found 
sufficient  to  repress  the  appetite  for  sys- 
tem-building, that  theology,  the  loftiest  and 
most  inaccessible  of  all  the  sciences,  should 
still  remain  infected  with  a  spirit  so  ex- 
ploded, and  so  unphilosophical;  and  that 
the  fancy,  and  theory,  and  unsupported 
speculation,  so  current  among  the  Deists 
and  demi-infidels  of  the  day.  should  be  held 
paramount  to  the  authority  of  facts^  which 
have  come  down  to  us  with  a  weight  of 
evidence  and  testimony,  that  is  quite  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  ancient  times. 

What  is  science,  but  a  record  of  observed 
phenomena,  grouped  together  accoiding  to 
certain  points  of  resemblance,  which  have 
been  suggested  by  an  actual  attention  to 
the  phenomena  themselves?  We  never 
think  of  questioning  the  existence  of  the 
phenomena,  after  we  have  demonstrated  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  record. 
After  this  is  demonstrated,  the  singular  or 
jnexpected  nature  of  the  phenomena  is  not 
suffered  to  weaken  their  credibility, — a  credi- 
bility which  can  only  be  destroyed  by  the 
authority  of  our  own  personal  observation,  or 
some  other  record  possessed  of  equal  or  supe- 
rior pretensions.  But  in  none  of  the  inductive 
sciences  is  it  in  the  power  of  a  student  to 
verify  every  thing  by  his  own  personal  ob- 
servation. He  must  put  up  with  the  ob- 
servations of  others,  brought  home  to  the 
convictions  of  his  own  mind  by  creditable 
tcs^imon3^  In  the  science  of  geology,  this 
is  eminently  the  case.  In  a  science  of  such 
Rxieni,  our  principles  must  be  in  part 
'oundeQ  upon  the  observations  of  others. 


transmitted  to  us  from  a  distant  country 
And  in  a  science,  the  processes  of  whicl. 
are  so  lengthened  in  point  of  time,  our  prin- 
ciples should  also  in  part  be  founded  on  the 
observations  of  others,  transmitted  to  ua 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Any  observations 
of  our  own  are  so  limited,  both  in  point  of 
space  and-  of  time,  that  we  never  think  of 
opposing  their  authority  to  the  evidence 
which  is  laid  before  us.  Our  whole  attention 
is  directed  to  the  validity  of  the  record ;  and 
the  moment  that' this  validity  is  estabiislied. 
we  hold  it  incuniibent  upon  us  to  submit 
our  minds  to  the  entire  and  unmodified 
impression  of  the  testimony  contained  in  it. 
Now,  all  that  we  ask  is,  that  the  same  pro- 
cess of  investigation  be  observed  in  theolo- 
gy, which  is  held  to  be  so  sound  and  so  le- 
gitimate in  other  sciences.  In  a  science  of 
such  extent^  as  to  embrace  the  wide  domain  of 
moral  arid  intelligent  nature,  we  feel  the  lit- 
tleness of  that  range  to  which  our  own  per- 
sonal observations  are  confined.  We  shall 
be  glad,  not  merely  of  the  information 
transmitted  to  us  from  a  distant  countiy, 
but  of  the  auXhentic  intormatibn  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  any  other  order  of  beings,  in 
some  distant  and  unknown  part  of  the  crea- 
tion. In  a  science,  too,  which  has  for  its 
object  the  lengthened  processes  of  the  di- 
vine administration,  we  should  like,  if  any 
record  of  past  times  could  enable  ua  to  ex- 
tend our  observations  beyond  the  limits  of 
our  own  ephemeral  experience ;  and  if  there 
are  any  events  of  a  rormer  age  possessed 
of  such  a  peculiar  and  decisive  character 
as  would  help  us  to  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  this  greatest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  sciences. 

On  a  subject  so  much  above  us  and  be- 
yond us,  we  would  never  think  of  opposing 
any  preconceptions  to  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory. We  would  maintain  the  humility  oi 
the  inductive  spirit.  We  would  cast  about 
for  facts,  and  events  and  appearances.  We 
would  offer  our  minds  as  a  blank  surface 
to  every  thing  that  came  to  them,  suppor- 
ted by  unexceptionable  evidence.  It  is  not 
upon  the  nature  of  the  facts  themselves, 
that  we  would  pronounce  upon  their  credi- 
bility, but  upon  the  nature  of  that  testi- 
mony by  which  they  were  supported.  Our 
whole  attention  would  be  directed  to  the 
authority  of  the  record.  After  tliis  was 
established,  we  would  surrender  our  whole 
tinderstanding  to  its  contents.  We  would 
school  down  every  antipathy  within  us, 
and  disown  it  as  a  childish  affectidn,  un- 
worthy of  a  philosopher  who  professes  to 
follow  truth  through  all  the  disgusts  and 
discouragements  which  surround  it.  There 
are  men  of.  splendid  reputation  in  our  en- 
lightened circles,  who  never  attended  to 
this  speculation,  and  who  annex  to  the. 
Gospel  of  Christ  nothing  else  .nan  ideas 
of '  superstition  and  vulgarity.    In  binvin^ 
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Oxeir  contempt,  we  would  feel  purselves 
in  the  best  element  for  the  display  and  ex- 
ercise of  the  philosophical  temper.  We 
would  rejoice  in  the  omnipotence  of  truth, 
and  anticipate,  in  triumph,  the  victory  which 
it  must  accomplish  over  the  pride  of  science, 
and  the  fastidiousness  of  literature.  Tt  would 
not  be  the  enthusiasm  of  a  visionary  which 
would  support  us,  but  the  inward  working 
of  the  very  same  principle  which  sustained 
CralUeo,  when  he  adhered  to  the  result  of 
his  experiments,  and  Newton,  when  he  op- 
posed his  measurements  and  observations 
to  the  tide  of  prejudice  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  the  prevailing  taste  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  times. 

We  conceive  that  inattention  to  the 
ibove  principles  has  led  many  of  the  most 
popular  and  respected  writers  in  the  Deisti- 
cal  controversy  to  introduce  a  great  deal 
of  dwcussion  that  is  foreign  to  the  merits 
of  the  question  altogether^  and  in  this  way 
the  attention  is  often  turned  away  from  the 
point  in  which  the  main  strength  of  the 
argument  Hps.  An  infidel,  for  example, 
objects  against  onrf  of  the  peculiar  cloc- 
trines  of  Christianity.  To  repel  the  objec- 
tion, the  Christian  concefves  it  necessary 
to  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  that  doc- 
trine, and  to  show  how  consistent  it  is  with 
all  tnose  anicctruent  conceptions  which  we 
derived  from  the  light  of  natural  religion. 
All  this  we  count  superfluous.  It  is  im- 
posing an  unnecessary  task  upon  ourselves. 
Enough  for  us  to  have  established  the  au- 
thority of  the  (Christian  revelation  upon  the 
ground  of  its  historical  evidence.  Ail  tha^ 
remains  is  to  submit  our  minds  to  the  foir 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Yes;  but  how 
do  you  dispose  of  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  light  of  natural  religion?  In  precisely 
the  same  way  that  we  would  dispose  of  an 
objection  drawn  from  some  speculative  sys- 
tem, against  the  truth  of  any  physical  fact 
that  has  been  well  established  by  observa- 
tion or  testimony.  We  would  disown  the 
system,  and  oppose  the  obstinacy  of  the 
fact  to  a.l  the  elegance  and  ingenuity  of  the 
speculation. 

We  are  sensible  that  this  is  not  enough 
to  satisfy  a  numerous  class  of  very  sincere 
and  well  disposed  Christians.  There  are 
many  of  this  description,  who,  antecedent 
to  the  study  of  the  Christian  revelation  alto- 
gether, repose  a  very  strong  confidence  in 
the  light  of  natural  religion,  and  think  that 
•upon  the  mere  strength  of  its  evidence,  they 
can  often  pronounce  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  assurance  on.  the  character  of  the 
divine  administpation.  To  such  as  these, 
something  more  is  necessary  than  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  on  which  Christianity 
rest?  You  must  reconcile  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  with  those  previous  concep- 
tions which  the  light  of  nature  has  given" 
them ;  and  a  great  deal  c  f  elaborate  argu- 


ment is  often  expended  in  bringing  about 
this  accommodation.  It  is,  of  course,  a  work 
of  greater  difficulty,  to  convince  this  descrip- 
tion of  people,  though  in  ooint  of  fact,  this 
difi^culty  has  been  overcome,  in  a  way  the 
most  masterly  and  decisive,  bv  one  of  the 
soundest  and  niost  philosophical  of  our 
theologians. 

To  another  description  of  Christians,  this 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  light  of  natural  religion  is 
superfluous.  Give  them  historical  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  all  that 
natural  religion  may  have  taught  them  will 
fly  like  so  many  visionary  phantoms  before 
the  light  of  its  overbearing  authority.  With 
them  the  arguqient  is  reduced  to  a  narrower 
compass.  Is  the  testimony  of  the  apostles  and 
first  Christians  suflicien  t  to  establish  the  credi- 
bility of  the  facts  which  are  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  ?  The  question  is  made  to 
rest  exclusively  on  the  character  Of  this  testi- 
mony, and  the  circumstances  attending  it; 
and  no  antecedent  theology  of  their  own  is 
suffered  to  mingle  with  the  investigation..  If 
the  historical  evidence  of  Christianity  is  found 
to  be  conclusive,  they  conceive  the  investi- 
gation to  be  at  anjend ;  and  that  nothing  re 
mains  on  their  part,  but  an  act  of  uncondi- 
tional submission  to  all  its  doctrines. 

Though  it  might  be  propjer,  in  the  present 
state  of  opinion,  to  accommodate  to  both 
these  cases,  yet  we  profess  ourselves  to* be- 
long to  the  latter  description  of  Christians. 
We  hold  by  the  total  insufficiency  of  na- 
tural religion  to  pronounce  upon  the  intrin- 
sic merits  of  any  revelation,  and  think  that 
the  nuthority  of  every  revelation  rests  ex- 
clusively upon  its  external  evidences,  and 
upon  such  marks  of  honesty  in  the  composi- 
tion hself  as  would  apply  to  any  human  per- 
formance. We  rest  this  opinion,  not  upon 
any  fanatical  impression  of  the  ignorance 
of  man,  or  how  sinful  it  is  for  a  weak  and 
guilty  mortal  to  pronounce  upon  the  coun- 
sels of  heaven,  and  the  laws  of  the  divine 
administration.  We  disown  this  presump- 
tion, not  merely  because  it  is  sinful,  but  be- 
cause we  conceive  it  to  be  unphilosophical, 
and  precisely  analogous  to  that  theorising 
a  priori  spirit,  which  the  wisdom  of  Ba- 
con has  banished  from  all  the  schools  of 
philosophy. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  first  class,  we 
refer  them  to  that  argument  which  has  been 
prosecuted  with  so  much  ability  and  suc- 
cess by  Bishop  Butler,  in  his  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  object  of  this  author  to  found 
any  positive  argument  on  the  accordancy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  the 
divine  administration  in  nature,  and  the 
processus  ascribed  to  God  by  revelation,  as  to 
repel  the  argument  founded  upon  their  sup- 
posed discordancy.  To  one  of  the  second 
class,  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler  is  not 
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oaUed  for ;  but  as  to  one  of  the  Arst  class, 
we  can  conceive  nothing  more  calculated  to 
quiet  his  difficulties.  He  believes  a  God, 
and  he  must  therefore  believe  the  character 
and  existence  of  God  to  be  reconcileable 
with  all  that  he  observes  in  the  events  and 
phenomena  around  him.  He  questions  the 
claims  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  reve- 
lation from  heaven,  because  he  conceives, 
that  it  ascribes  a  plan  and  an  economy  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  are  unworthy  of 
his  character.  We  offer  no  positive  solu- 
tion of  this  difficulty.  We  profess  ourselves 
to  be  too  little  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  God ;  and  that  in  this  little  corner  of 
his  works,  we  see  not  far  enough  to  offer 
any  decision  on  the  merits  of  a  government, 
which  embraces  worlds,  and  reaches  eter- 
nity. We  think  we  do  enough,  if  we  give 
a  sufficiency  of  external  proof  for  the  New 
Testament  being  a  true  and  authentic  mes- 
sage from  heaven ;  and  that  therefore  no- 
thing remains  for  us,  but  to  attend  and  to 
submit  to  it.  But  the  argument  of  Bishop 
Butler  enables  us  to  do  still  more  than  this. 
It  enables  us  to  say,  that  the  very  thing  ob- 
jected against  in  Christianity  exists  in  na- 
ture ;  and  that  therefore  the  same  God  who 
Is  the  author  of  nature,  may  be  the  author 
f  Christianity.  We  do  not  say  that  any 
positive  evidence  can  be  founded  upon  this 
analogy.  But  in  as  far  as  it  goes  to  repel 
the  objection,  it  is  triumphant.    A  man  has 


no  right  to  retain  his  theism,  if  he  rejects 
Christianity  upon  difficulties  to  which  na< 
tural  religion  is  equally  liable.  If  Chris- 
tianity tells  us,  that  the  guilt  of  a  father  has 
brought  sufferings  and  vice  upon  his  poste 
rity,  it  is  what  we  see  exemplified  in  a  thou- 
sand instances  among  the  families  around 
us.  If  it  tells  us,  that  the  innocent  have 
suffered  for  the  guilty,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  what  all.  history  and  all  observation 
have  made  perfectly  familial  to  us.  If  it 
tells  us  of  one  portion  of  the  human  race 
being  distinguished  by  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Almighty  for  superior  knowledge, 
or  superior  privileges,  it  only  adds  one 
inequality  more  to  the  many  inequafities 
which  we  perceive  every  day  in  the 
gifts  of  nature,  of  fortune,  and  of  f  •x>vi- 
dence.  In  short,  without  entering  into  all 
the  details  of  that  argument,  which  Butler 
has  brought  forward  in  a  way  so  masterly 
and  decisive,  there  is  not  a  single  impeach- 
ment which  can  be  offered  against  the  God 
of  Christianity,  that  may  pot,  if  consistently 
proceeded  upon,  be  offered  against  the  God 
of  Nature  itself;  if  the  one  be  unworthy  of 
God,  the  other  is  equally  so ;  and  if  in  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  you  still  retain  the  con- 
viction, that  there  is  a  God  of  Nature,  jt  is 
not  fair  or  rational  to .  suffer  them  to  out- 
weigh all  that  positive  evidence  and  testimo- 
ny, which  have  been  adduced  for  proving  that 
the  same  Grod  is  the  God  of  Christianity  alsa 


CHAPTER  IX. 

0»  the  Way  of  Proponng  the  Argnmeni  to  AtheitHcal  Infidels. 


If  Christianity  be  still  resisted,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  only  consistent  refuge  is 
Atheism.  The  very  same  peculiarities  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  which  lead 
the  infidel  to  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  God, 
go  to  prove,  that  nature  is  unworthy  of 
him,  and  land  ns  in  the  melancholy  confli- 
sion,  that  whatever  theory  can  be  afforded 
as  to  the  mysterious  origin  and  existence 
of  the  things  which  be,  they  are  not  under 
the  dominion  of  a  supreme  and  intelligent 
mind.  Nor  do  we  look  upon  Atheism  as  a 
more  hopeless  species  of  infidelity  than 
Deism,  unless  in  so  far  as  it  proves  a  more 
itubborn  disposition  of  the  hearl  to  resist 
every  religious  conviction.  Viewed  purely 
as  an  intellectual  subject,  we  look  upon  the 
mind  of  an  Atheist,  as  in  a  better  state  of 
preparation  for  the  proofs  of  Christianity 
than  the  mind  of  the  Deist.  The  one  is  a 
blank  surface,  on  which  evidence  may  make 
a  fair  impression,  and  where  the  finger  of 
history  may  inscribe  its  credible  and  well- 
attested  information,  llie  other  is  ocrupicd 


with  pre-conceptions.  It  will  not  take  what 
history  offers  to  it.  It  puts  itself  into  the 
same  unphilosophical  posture,  in  which  the 
mind  of  a  prejudiced  Cartesian  opposed  its 
theory  of  the  heavens  to  the  demonstration* 
and  measurment  of  Newton.  The  theory 
of  the  Deist  upon  a  subject  where  truth  is 
still  more  inaccessible,  and  speculation  still 
more  presumptuous,  sets  him  to  resist  the 
only  safe  and  competent  evidence  that  can 
be  appealed  to.  What  was  originally  the 
evidence  of  observation,  and  is  now  trans- 
formed into  the  evidence  of  testimony,  comes 
down  to  us  in  a  series  of  historical  docu- 
ments, the  closest  and  most  consistent  that 
all  antiquity  can  furnish.  It  is  the  unfor- 
tunate theory  which  forms  the  grand  ob- 
stacle to  the  admission  of  the  Christian  mi- 
racles, and  which  leads  the  Deist  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  himself  so  unphilosophical,  aa 
that  of  trampling  on  the  soundest  laws  uf 
evidence,  by  bringing  an  historical  fact 
under  the  tribunal  of  a  theoretical  princi 
pie.  The  Delstical  speculation  of  Rousseaa 
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by  which  he  nemralized  the  testimony  ^f 
the  first  Christians,  is  as  complete  a  trans- 
Ifression  against  the  temper  and  pnnciples 
of  true  science,  as  a  category  of  Aristotle 
when  employed  to  overrule  an  experiment 
n  chemistry.  But  however  this  be,  it  is 
evident  that  Rousseau  would  have  given  a 
readier  reception  to  the  (Jospel  history,  had 
his  mind  not  been  pre-occupied  with  the 
speculation  ;  and  the  negative  state  of  Athe- 
ism would  have  been  more  favourable  to  the 
admission  of  those  facts  which  are  connect- 
ed with  the  origin  and  establishment  of  our 
religion  in  the  world. 

This  suggests  the  w^y  in  which  the  evi» 
dence  for  Christianity  should  be  carried 
home  to  the  mind  of  an  Athcistp  He  sees 
nothing  in  the  phenomena  arouna  him,  that 
can  warrant  him  to  believe  in  the.  existence 
of  a  living  and  intelligent  principle,  which 
G:ave  birth  and  movement  to  all  things.  He 
cu)es  not  say  that  he  would  refuse  credit  to 
the  existence  of  God  upon  sufficient  evi- 
dence, but  he  says  that  there  are  not  such 
appearances  of  design  in  nature,  as  to  sup- 
ply him  with  that  evidence.  He  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  God  to  be  a  possible 
truth;  but  he  affirms,  that  while  there  is 
nothing  before  him  but  the  consciousness 
of  what  passes  within,  and  the  observation 
uf  what  passes  without,  it  remains  an  asser- 
tion destitute  of  proof,  and  can  have  no 
more  effect  upon  his  conviction  than  any 
c  ther  nonentity  of  the  imagination.  ,  There 
:.«  a  mighty  difference  between  not  proven 
and  disprooen.  We  see  nothing  in  the 
argument  of  the  Athiest  which  goes  farther 
than  to  establish  the  former  sentence  upon 
the  question  of  God's  existence.  It  is  alto- 
gether an  argument  ab  ignorarUia;  and 
the  same  ignorance  which  restrains  them 
from  asserting  in  positive  terms  that  God 
exists,  equally  restrains  them  from  assert- 
ing in  positive  term*  that  God  does  not 
exist.  The  assertion  may  be  offered,  that, 
in  some  distant  regions  of  the  creation, 
there  are  tracts  of  space  which,  instead  of 
being  occupied  like  the  tracts  around  us 
with  suns  and  planetary  systems,  teem  oily. 
with  animated  beings,  who,  without  being 
supported  like  us  on  the  firm  snrfiiceof  a 
world,  have  the  power  of  spontaneous 
movements  in  free  spaces.  We  cannot  say 
that  the  assertion  is  not  true,  but  we  can  say 
that  it  is  not  proven.  It  carries  in  it  no 
positive  character  either  of  truth  or  false- 
hood, and  may  therefore  be  admitted  on  ap- 
propriate and' satisfying  evidence.  But  till 
that  evidence  comes,  tiie  mind  is  in  a  state 
entirely  neutral ;  and  such  we  conceive  to 
be  the  neutral  state  of  the  Atheist,  as  to 
what  he  holds  to  be  the  unproved  assertion 
of  the  existence  of  God. 

To  the  neutral  mind  of  the  Atheist,  then, 
jnfurnished  us  it  is  with  any  previous  con- 
oeption,  wc  oiier  the  historical  evidence  of 
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Christianity.  We  do  not  ask  him  to  pre- 
sume the  existence  of  God.  We  ask  him 
to  examine  the  miracles  ef  the  New  Testa- 
ment merely  as  recorded  events,  and  to  ad- 
mit no  other  principle  into  the  investiga- 
tion, thap  those  which  are  held  to  be  satis- 
fying and  decisive,  on  any  other  subject 
of  written  testimony.  The  sweeping  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Rosseau,  filled  with  his 
own  assumptions,  condemned  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tive, can  have  no  influence  on  the  blank 
and  unoccupied  uiind  of  an  Atheist.  He 
has  no  presumptions  upon  the  subject ;  for 
to  his  eyes  the  phenomena  of  nature  sit  so 
loose  and  unconnected  with  that  intelligent 
Being,  to  whom  they  have  been  referred  as 
their  origin,  that  he  does  not  feel  himself 
entitled,  from  the  phenomena,  to  ascribe  any 
existence,  any  character,  any  attributes,  or 
any  metnod  of  administration  to  such  a 
Beinf[.  He  is  therefore  in  tiie  best  possible 
condition  for  submitting  his  understandmg 
to  the  entire  impression  of  the  histonc^ 
evidence.  Those  difficulties  which  perplex 
the  Deist,  who  cannot  recognize  in  the  God 
of  the  New  Testament  the  same  features 
and  the  same  principles  in  which  they  have 
invested  the  God  ^  Nature,  are  no  diffiieul- 
ties  to  him.  He  has  no  God  of  nature  to 
confront  with  that  real  though  invisible 
power  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  those 
astonishing  miracles,  on  which  history  has 
stamped  her  most  authentic  characters. 
Though  the  power  which,  presided  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary,  an  unjust,  or  a  ma- 
lignant being,  all  this  may  startle  a  Deist, 
but  it  will  not  prevent  a  consistent  Atheist 
from  acquiescing  in  any  legitimate  infer* 
ence,  to  which  the  miracles  of  the  Gospel, 
viewed  in  the  simple  light  of  historical  facta, 
may  chance  to  carry  him.  He  cannot  bring 
his  antecedent  information  into  play  upon 
this  question.  He  professes  to  have  no  an 
tecedent  information  on  the  subject;  and 
this  sense  of  his  entire  ignorance,  which  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  his  Atheism^  would  ex- 
punge from  his  mind  all  that  is  theoretical, 
and  make  it  the  passive  recipient  of  every 
thing  which  observation  offers  to  its  notice, 
or  which  t^rediblei  testimony  has  brought 
down  to  it  of  the  history  of  past  ages. 

What  then,  we  ask,  does  the  Atheist  make 
of  the  mirades  of  the  New  Testament?  If 
he  questions  their  truth,  he  roust  do  it  upoti 
grounds  that  are  purely  historical;  he  is 
precluded  from  every  other  ground  by  the 
very  principle  on  which  he  has  rest^  his 
Atheism ;  and  we  therefore,  upon  the 
strength  of  that  testimony  which  has  been 
already  exhibited,  press  the  admission  of 
these  miracles'as  facts.  If  there  be  nothing* 
then,  in  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
to  infer  a  God,  do  these  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena supply  him  with  no  argument?  Iktek 
a  v<Nce  from  heaven  make  no  imprrssion 
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upon  hmi  ?  And  we  have  the  best  evidence 
whicji  history  can  furnish,  that  such  a  voice 
was  uttered ;  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  We  have  the  evi- 
dence of  a  fact  for  the  existence  of  that  very 
Being  from  whom  the  voice  proceeded,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  thousand  facts,  for  a  power 
superior  to  nature :  because,  on  the  impulse 
of  a  volition,  it  counteracted  her  laws  and 
processes,  it  allayed  the  wind,  it  gave  sight 
to  the  blind,  health  to  the  diseased,  and,  at 
the  utterance  of  a  voice,  it  gave  life  to  the 
dead.  The  ostensible  agent  in  all  tliese  won- 
derful proceedings  gave  not  only  credentials 
of  his  power,  but  he  gave  such  credentials 
of  his  honesty,  as  dispose  our  understanding 
to  receive  his  explanation  of  thtfm.  We  do 
not  avail  ourselves  of  any  other  principle 
than  what  an  Atheist  will  acknowledge.  He 
understands  as  well  as  we  do,  the  natural 
signs  of  veracity  which  He  in  the  tone,  the 
manner,  the  countenance,  the  high  moral 
expression  of  worth  and  benevolence,  and, 
above  all,  in  that  firm  and  undaunted  con- 
rtancy,  which  neither  contempt,  nor  poverty, 
nor  death,  could  shift  from  any  of  its  positions. 
All  these  claims  upoi|  our  belief,  were  ac- 
cumulated to  an  unexampled  degree  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  when  we 
couple  witli  them  his  undoubted  miracles, 
and  the  manner  in  which  his  own  personal 
appearance  was  followed  up  by  a  host  of 
witnesses,  who,  after  a  catastrophe  which 
would  have  proved  a  death-blow  to  any 
cause  of  imposture,  offered  themselves  to 
the  eye  of  the  public,  with  the  same  powers, 
the  same  evidence,  and  the  same  testimony, 
it  seems  impossible  to  resist  his  accotmt  of 
the  invisible  principle,  which  gave  birth'and 
movement  to  the  whole  of  this  wonderful 
transaction.  Whatever  Atheism  we  may 
have  founded  on  the  common  phenomena 
around  us,  here  is  a  new  phenomena  which 


demands  our  attention, — the  testimony  of  f 
man  who  in  addition  to  evidences  of  honesty 
more  varied  and  more  satisfying  than  were 
ever  offered  by  a  brother  of  the  species,  had 
a  voice  from  the  clouds,  and  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  to  vouch  for  him.  We 
do  not  think  the  account  which  this  n  an 
gives  of  himself  can  be  viewed  either  with 
indifference  or  distrust,  and  the  account  vt 
most  satisfying.  "I  proceeded  forth,  and 
came  from  God."— "He  whom  God  hath 
sent  speaketh  the  words  of  God."—"  Even 
as  the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." 
He  hath  elsewhere  said  that  God  was  his 
Father.  The  existence  of  God  is  here  laid 
before  us,  by  an  evidence  altogether  distinct 
from  the  natural  argument  of  the  schools ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  admitted  in  spite  of 
the  deficiency  of  that  argument.  From 
the  same  pure  and  unquestionable  source 
we  gather  our  information  of  his  attri- 
butes. "  God  is  true." — "  God  is  a  spirit."^ 
He  is  omnipotent,  "  for  with  God  all  things 
are  possible."  He  is  intelligent,  ^'for  he 
knoweth  what  things  we  have  need  of," 
He  sees  all  things,  and  he  directs  all  things, 
"for -the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  num- 
t)ered,"  and  "  a  sparrow  falleth  not  to  the 
ground  without  his  permission." 

The  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  suited  to  every  species  of  infidelity. 
We  do  not  ask  the  Atheist  to  furnish  him- 
self with  any  previous  conception.  We  ask 
him  to  come  as  he  is ;  and  upon  the  strength 
of  his  own  favourite  principle,  viewing  it  as 
a  pure  intellectual  question,  and  abstracting 
from  the  more  unmanageable  tendencies  of 
the  heart  and  temper,  we  conceive  his  un- 
derstanding to  be  in  a  high  state  of  prepara- 
tion, for  taking  in  Christianity  in  a  far  purer 
and  morescriptural  form,  than  can  be  expect- 
ed from  those  whose  minds  are  tainted  and 
pre-occupied  with  their  former  speculations 


CHAPTER  X. 
On  the  Supreme  AtUhoriiy  of  Retelation. 


If  the  New  Testament  be  a  message 
from  God,  it  behoves  us  to  make  an  entire 
and  unconditi«^nal  surrender  of  our  minds, 
to  all  the  duty  and  to  all  the  information 
which  it  sets  before  us. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  tho- 
roughly be\'cnd  the  cog-^zance  of  thehu- 
ir.an  facultfe'*,  than  the  truths  of  religion, 
rnd  the  ways  of  that  m'.uhty  and  Invisible 
Heing  who  is  the  object  of  it;  and  yet 
nothing,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  more  hardy  and  adven- 
turous specul/ition.  We  make  no  allusion 
ttt  pt«scnt  to  Deists,  who  reject  the  autho- 


rity of  the  New  Testament,  because  the 
plan  and  the  dispensation  of  the  Almighty 
which  is  recorded  there,  is  different  from 
that  plan  and  that  dispensation  which  they 
have  chosen  to  ascribe  to  him.  We  speak 
of  Christians,  who  profess  to  admit  the 
authority  of  this  record,  but  who  have 
tainted  the  purity  of  their  profession  by 
not  acting  upon  its  exclusive  authority: 
.who  have  mingled  their  own  thoughw  and 
their  own  fancy  with  its  information ;  who, 
instead  of  repairing  in  every  question, 
and  in  every  difTiculty.  to  the  principle  of 
"What  readest  thou,"  have  abridged  tJbt 
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sovereignty  of  this  principle,  by  appealing 
to  othera,  of  which  we  andertake  to  make 
out  the  incompetency ;  who,  in  addition  to 
the  word  of  God,  talk  aIso4)f  the  reason  of 
the  thing,  or  the  standard  of  orthodoxy; 
and  have  ui  fact  brought  down  the  Bible 
from  the  high  place  which  belongs  to  it,  as 
the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  appeal  should 
be  made,  or  from  which  the  decision  should 
be  lofxked  for. 

But  it  is  not  merely  among  partisans  or 
the  advocates  of  a  system,  that  we  meet 
with  this  indifference  to  the  authority  of 
what  is  written.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a 
great  deal  of  that  looseness,  both  in  prac- 
tice and  speculation,  which  we  meet  with 
every  day  in  society,  and  which  we  often 
hear  expressed  in  familiar  conversation. 
Whence  that  list  of  maxims  which  are  so 
indolently  conceived,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  are  so  faithfully  proceeded  u^n  ? 
"  We  have  all  our  passions  and  infirmities; 
but  we  have  honest  hearts,  and  that  will 
make  up  for  them.  Men  are  not  all  cast  in 
the  s;une  mould.  God  will  not  call  us  to 
task  loo  rigidly  for  our  foibles;  at  least 
this  is  our  opinion,  and  God  can  never  be 
80  umn3rcifiTl,  or  so  unjust,  as  to  bring  us  to 
a  S3vere  and  unforgiving  tribunal  for  the 
inistakos  of  the  understanding."  Now  it  is 
not  licoiiliousn'iss  in  general,  which  we  are 
speaking  against.  It  is  against  that  sanc- 
tion which  it  appears  to  derive  from  the 
self-formed  maxims  of  him  who  is  guilty 
of  it.  It  is  against  the  principle,  that  either 
an  error  of  doctrine,  or  an  indulgence  of 
passion,  is  to  be  exempted  from  condemna- 
tion, because  it  has  an  opinion  of  the  mind 
to  give  it  countenance  and  authority.  What 
we  complain  of  is,  that  a  man  no  sooner 
sets  himself  forward  and  says,- "  this  is  my 
sontimont,'*  than  he  conceives  that- all  cul- 
pability is  taken  away  from  the  error, 
either  of  practice  or  speculation,  into  which 
ho  hits  fallen.  The  carelessness  with  wliich 
the  opinion  has  been  formed,  is  of  no  ac- 
count in  the  estimate.  It  is  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  the  opinion,  which  is  pleaded  in 
vindication;  and  under  the  authority  of  ovr 
maxim,  and  our  mod^  of  thinkif^,  every 
man  conceives  himself  to  have  a  right  to 
his  own  way  and  his  own  'peculiarity. 

Now  this  might  be  all  very  fair,  were 
there  no  Bible  and  no  revelation  in  exist- 
ence. But  it  is  not  fair,  that  all  this  loose- 
ness, and  all  this  variety,  should  be  still 
floating  in  tjie  world,  in  the  face  of  an 
authoritative  communication  from  God  him- 
self Had  no  messuage  come  to  us  from 
the  Fountain-head  of  truth,  it  were  natural 
enough  for  every  individual  mind  to  betake 
4self  to  its  own  speculation.  But  a  mes- 
mge  has  come  to  us,  bearing  on  its  fore- 
head every  character  of  authenticity ;  and 
is  it  right  now,  that  the  question  of  our 
£iitk,  or  of  our  duty,  should  be  committoJ 


to  the  ci^ricious  variations  of  this  man* 
taste,  or  of  that  man's  fancy?  Our  maxim 
and  our  sentiment !  God  has  put  an  autho- 
rative  stop  to  all  this.  He  has  spoken,  and 
the  right  or  the  liberty  of  speculation  no 
longer  remains  to  us.  The  question  now 
is,  not  ^^  What  thinkest  thou  ?"  In  the  days 
of  Pagan  antiquity,  no  other  question  could 
bd  put ;  and  to  the  wretched  delusions  and 
idolatries  of  that  period  let  us  see  what 
kind  of  answer  the  human  mind  is  capable 
of  making,  when  left  to  its  own  guidance, 
and  its  own  authority.  But  we  call  our- 
selves Christians,  aitd  profess  to  receive  the 
Bible  as  the  directory  of  our  faith ;  and  the 
only  question  in  which  we  are  concerned, 
is,  "  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  read- 
estthou?" 

But  there  is  a  way  of  escaping  from 
this  conclusion.    No  man  calling  himself 
a  Christian,  will  ever  disown  in  words 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.    Whatever  be 
counted  the  genuine  interpretation,  it  nmst 
be  submitted  to.    But  in  the  act  of  coming 
to  this  interpretation,  it  will  bo  observed, 
there  is  room  for  the  unwarrantable  prin- 
ciples which   we  are  attempting   to  ex- 
pose.   The  business  of  a  scripture  critic 
is  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  sense 
o(  all  its  passages  as  they  exist  in  the  origi- 
nal.   Now,  this  is  a  process  which  requires 
some  investigation,  and  it  is  during  the  time 
that  this  process  is  carrying  on,  that  the 
tendencies  and  antecedent  opinions  of  the 
mind  are  suffered  to  mislead  the  inquirer 
from  the  true  principles  of  the  business  in 
which    he  is  employed.     The  iniid  and 
meaning  of  the  author,  who  is  translated,  is 
purely  a  question  of  language,  and  should 
be  decifled  upon  no  other  principles  than 
*Hose  of  grammar  or  philology.  Now,  what 
we  complain  of  is,  that  while  this  principle 
is  recognized  and  acted  upon  in  every  othci 
composition  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  it  has  been  most  glaringly 
departed  from  in  the  case  of  the  Bible ;  that 
the  meaning  of  its  author,  instead  of  being 
made  singly  and  entirely  a  question  ot 
grammar,  has  been  made  a  question  of  me- 
taphysics, or  a  question  of  sentiment;  that 
instead  of  the  argument  resorted  to  being. 
"such  must  be  the  rendering  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  language,  and  the  import  and 
significancy  of  its  phrases,"  it  has  been, 
"such  must  be  t lie  rendering  from  the  ana- 
logy of  the  faith,  the  reason  of  the  thing,  the 
character  of  the  Divine  mind,  and  the  wis* 
dom  of  all  his  dispensations."  And  whether 
this  argument  be  lormally  insisted  upon  of 
not,  we  have  still  to  complain,  that  in  reality 
it  has  a  most  decided  influence  on  the  un* 
derstanding  of  many  a  Christian;  and  fn 
this  way,  the  creed  which  exists  in  his  mind, 
instead  of  being  a  fair  transcript  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  the  result  of  a  compromise 
which  has  been  made  between  its  authors 
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tative  decisions  and  the  speculations  of  his 
own  fancy. 

Wiiat  is  the  reason  why  there  ia  so  much 
more  unanuhity  among  critics  and  gram- 
marians about  the  sense  of  any  ancient 
autlior,  than  about  the  sense  Of  the  New 
Testament  ?  Because  the  one  is  made  purely 
a  question  of  criticism :  the  other  has  been 
complicated  with  the  uncertain  fancies  of  a 
Jaring  and  presumptuous  th^logy.  Ck>uld 
we  only  dismiss  these  fancies,  sit  down  like 
ii  school 'boy  to  his  task,  and  look  upon  the 
study  of  divinity  as  a  mere  work  of  transla- 
tion, then  we  would  expect  the  same  una- 
nimity among  Cliristians  that  we  meet  with 
aniong  scholars  and  literati,  about  the  sys- 
tem of  Epicurus  or  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle. But  here  lies  the  distinction  between 
the  two  cases.  Wlien  we  make  out,  by  a 
critical  examination  of  the  Greek  of  Aris- 
totle, that  such  was  his  meaning,  and  such 
his  philosophy,  the  result  carries  no  autho- 
rity with  it,  and  our  mind  retains  the  con- 
genial liberty  of  its  own  speculations.  But 
|f  we  make  out  by  a  critical  examination  of 
the  Greek  of  St.  Paul,  that  such  is  die  theo- 
logy of  the  New  Testament,  we  arc  bi-und 
to  submit  to  this  theology;  and  our  mmds 
must  surrender  every  opinion,  however  dear 
to  it.  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  the  subject,  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  unanimity  among  Christians. 
It  may  be  mysterious,  in  reference  to  our 
former  conceptions.  It  may  be  mysterious 
in  the  utter  impossibility  of  reconciling  it 
with  our  own  assumed  fancies  and  self- 
lormed  principles.  It  may  be  mysterious 
in  the  difficulty  which  we  feel  in  compre- 
hending the  manner  of  the  doctrine,  when 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  authorita- 
tive revelation  wliich  has  been  made  to  us 
of  its  existence  and  its  truth.  But  if  we 
eould  only  abandon  all  our  former  concep- 
tions, if  we  felt  that  our  business  was  to 
submit  to  the  oracles  of  God,  and  that  we 
are  not  called  upon  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
between  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
and  an  assumed  or  excogitated  principle,  of^ 
our  own  ; — then  we  are  satisfied,  that  we 
would  find  the  language  of  the  Testament 
to  have  as  much  clear,  and  precise,  and  di- 
dactic simplicity,  as  the  language  of  any 
sage  or  philosopher  that  has  come  dowzi 
to  us. 

Could  we  only  get  it  reduced  to  a  mere 
question  of  language,  we  should  look,  at  no 
distant  period,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pure  and  unanimous  .Christianity  in  the 
world.  But,  no.  While  the  mind  and  the 
meaning  of  any  philosopher  is  collected 
from  his  words,  and  these  words  tried,  as 
to  their  import  and  significaucy,  upon  the 
appropriate  principles  of  criticism,  the  mind 
aikl  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  not 
collected  upon  the  same  pure  and  compe- 
^nt  principles  of  investigation.    In  order 


to  know  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  conunu 
nications  of  liie  Spirit,  and  the  expreasiox 
01  ib^e  communications  in  written  lan- 
guage, should  be  consulted.  These  are  the 
only  data  upon  which  the  inquiry  should 
be  instituted.  But,  no.  Instead  of  learning 
the  designs  and  character  of  the  Almighty 
from  his  own  mouth,  we  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them,  and  make  our  conjecture  of 
what  they  should  be,  take  the  precedency 
of  hid  revelation  of  what  they  are,  Wci  do 
him  the  same  injustice  that  we  do  to  an  ac- 
quaintance, whose  proceedings  and  whose 
intentions  we  venture  to  pronounce  upoa^ 
while  we  refuse  him  a  hearing,  or  turn 
away  from  the  letter  in  which  he  explains 
himself.  No  wonder,  then,  at  the  want  of 
unanimity  among  Christians,  so  long  as  the 
question  of  "  What  thinkesl  thou?"  is  made 
the  principle  of  their  creed,  and,  for  the  safe 
guidance  of  criticism,  they  have  committed 
themselves  to  the  endless  caprices  of  the  hu- 
man intellect  Let  the  principle  of  "wha: 
thinkest  thou"  be  exploded,  and  that  of 
^what  readest  thou"  be  substituted  in  its 
place.  Let  us  take  our  lesson  as  the  Al- 
mighty places  it  before  us,  and,  instead  of 
being  the  judge  of  his  conduct,  be  satisfied 
with  the  safer  and  humbler  office  of  being 
the  interpreter  of  his  language. 

Now  this  principle  is  not  exclusively  ap- 
plicable to  the  learned.  The  great  bulk  of 
Christians  have  no  access  to  the  Bible  in  its 
original  languages ;  but  they  have  access  to 
the  common  translation,  and  liiey  may  be 
satisfied  by  the  concurre.it  testimony  of  the 
learned  among  the  different  sectaries  of  this 
country,  that  the  translation  is  h  good  one. 
We  do  not  confine  the  principle  to  critics 
and  tran^ators;  we  press  it  upon  all.  Wc 
call  upon  them  hot  to  form  their  divinity  by 
independent  thinking,  but  to  receive  it  by 
obedient  reading;  to  take  the  words  as  they 
stand,  and  submit  to  the  plain  English  of 
the  Scriptures  which  lie  before  them.  It  ia 
the  office  of  a  translator  to  give  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  original.  Now  that 
this  faithful  representation  has  been  given, 
it  is  our  part  to  peruse  it  with  care,  and  to 
take  a  (air  and  a  faithful  impression  of  it 
it  iaour  part  to  purify  our  uudersianding 
of  all  its  previous  conceptions.  We  must 
bring  a  A^e  and  unoccupied  mind  to  the 
exercise.  It  must  not  be  the  pride  or  the 
obstinacy  of  self-formed  opinions,  or  the 
haughty  indepf^ndence  of  him  who  thinks 
he  has  reached  the  manhood  of  his  under- 
standing. We  must  bring  with  us  the  do- 
cility of  a  child,  if  we  want  to  gain  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  It  must  not  be  a  par- 
tial, but  an  entire  and  unexcepted  obedience- 
There  must  be  no  garbling  of  that  which  it 
entire,  no  darkening  of  that  which  is  lumi- 
nous, no  softening  down  of  that  which  ia 
authoritative  or  severe.  The  Bible  will  a]k>w 
of  no  compromise.    It  professes  to  be  thf 
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iirectary  of  our  faith,  and  claims^  tota) 
aacendency  over  the  souls  and  tbQ  uxtderr 
standings  of  men*  It  will  enter  iatp.  no 
compoaition  with  us,  or  our  natural  princv^ 
pies.  It  challenges  the  whiole  mind  as  itg 
due,  and  it  appeals  to  the  truth  of  bei^ven 
for  the  high  authority  of  its  sanctions^ 
'  Whoeaever  addeth  to,  or  takeUi  from,  the 
^ords  of  this  book,  is  arcuned,"  j^  the  abso- 
ute  language  in  whidi  it  dislivers  itself. 
rhis  brings  us  to  its  terms.  There  Is  no 
way  of  escaping  after  this.  We  must  bring 
every  thought  into  the  captivity  of  its  obe- 
dience, and  as  closely  as  ever  lawyer  stuck 
to  his  document  or  his.  extract,  must  we 
abide  bv  the  rule  and  the  doctrine  whieh 
this  authentic  memorial  of  God  sets  be^ 
fore  us. 

Now  we  hazard  the  assertion,  that  with 
a  number  of  professing  Christians^  there  ia 
not  this  unexceptcd  submission  of  the  un- 
derstanding to  the  authority  of  the  Bible; 
and  that  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is  oHen 
modified,  and  in  some  cases  superseded  by 
the  authority  of  other  principles.  One  of 
these  principles  is  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  principle  would  te 
at  all  felt  or  appealed  to  by  the  earliest 
Christians.  It  may  perhaps  by  the  dispu- 
tations or  the  philosophising  among  con- 
verted Jews  and  Greeks,  but  not  certainly 
by  those  of  whom  Paul  said,  that  "not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  were  called.'* 
They  turned  from  dumb  idols  to  serve  the 
living  and  the  true  God.  There  was  nothing 
m  their  antecedent  theology  which  thev 
could  have  any  respect  tor :  nothmg  waiea 
they  could  confront,  or  bring  into  compe- 
tition with  the  doctrines  of  the  New  .Testa- 
ment In  those  days,  the  truth  as.it  ia  in 
Jesus  came  to  the  mind  of  its  disciples,  re- 
commended by  its  novelty,  by  its  grandeur, 
by  the  power  and  recency  of  its  evidences, 
and  above  all  by  its  vast  and  evident  supe- 
riority over  tbe  fooleries  of  a  degrading  Pa- 
^nism.  It  does  not  occur  to  us,  that  men 
in  these  circumstances  would  ever  think  of 
sitting  in  judgment  over  the  mysteries  of 
Jiat  sublime  faith  which  had  charmed  them 
.nto  an  abandonment  of  their  earlier  relw 
glon.  It  rather  strikes  us,  that  they  would 
receive  them  passively ;  that,  like  acfaokuns 
who  had  all  to  learn,  they  would  take  their 
lesson  as  they  found  it ;  that  the  information 
of  their  teachers  would  be  enough  for  them ; 
and  that  the  restless  tendency  of  the  human 
mind  (ospeculation,  would  ibratimeflndam- 
pie  enjoyment  in  the  rich  and  splendid  dis- 
eoveries,  which  broke  like  a  flood  of  ligb4 
apon  the  world.  But  we  are  in  different  cir- 
ri mstances.  To  us,  these  disooverics,  rich 
and  splendid  as  they  are,  have  lest  the  fresh- 
less  of  novelty.  The  sun  of  righteousness, 
ike  the  sun  of  the  firmament,  has  become  fa- 
milianzed  to  us  by  possession.  In  a  few  ages, 


the  human  miq^  ^^sert^  it^  guidance,  £MmJ 
rambled  ^s.  mviph  as  ever  in  quest  of  new 
speculatioas.!  It. is  true,  that  (hey  took  a 
>uster  and,  loftier  flig|it^  sii^ce  the  days  of 
lleatHwism*  B^t  it,  was  only  ^cause  they 
Walb^d  in,  the  light  of*  revejation.  They 
borrowed,  of  the  New  Testament  without 
acknawledgment,  and  took  its  beauues  and 
ils  truths,  to  decK  their  own  wretched  fan- 
cies, and  aelfrconsiituted  systems,  in  the 
process  of  tim^)  the  delusion  multiplied  and 
extended.  •  Schools  were  formed,  and  the 
ways  of  the  DiviuJiy  were  as  confidently 
theotized  upon^  as  the  processes.  (>f  chepu» 
try,  or.the  eoonomy  of  the  heavens.  Univer- 
sities were  endowed,  and  natural  theology, 
took  its  place,  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences 
Folios  were  written,  and  the  respected  lu 
minaries  of  a  former  age  poured  their  fl 
priori  and  their  a  posteriori  d^raonstrh 
tions  on  ,the  world.  Taste,  and  sentimen. 
and  imagination,  grew  apfice;  and  every 
raw.  untutored  principle  which  poetry  could 
clothe  in  prettiuess,  or  over  which  theliand 
of  genius  could  throw  the  graces  of  sensi- 
bility and  elegance,  was  erected  into  a  prin- 
ciple, of  the  divine  government,  and  made 
to  preside  ovev  the.  counsels  of  the  Deity. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Bible  which  ought  to 
,  supersede  all,  was  itself  f^uperseded.  It  was 
quiie  in  vain  to  say  that  it  was  the  only 
authentic  record  ofan  actual  embassy  which 
God  had  sept  into  the  world.  |t  was  quite 
in  vain  to  plead  its  testimonies  its  mirajcles, 
and  the  unquestionable  fuJ/ilment  of  its  pro- 
phecies. These  mighty  claims  must  lie 
over,  and  be  suspended,  till  we  have  settled 
— what?  the  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines. 
We  must  bring  the  theology  of  God's  am- 
nassador  to  the  bar  of  our  self-formed  the- 
ology. The  Bible,  instead  of  being  admitted 
aa  the  directory  of  our  faith,  upon  its  exter-r 
nal  evidences,  must  be  tried  upon  the  merita 
of.  the  work,  itself;  and  if  our  verdict  be 
ia4ronible,.it  must  be  brought  in,  not  as  a 
help  to  our  ignorance,  but  as  a  corollary  to 
our  demonstnations.  But  is  this  ever  done? 
Yes  i  .by  Dr.-  Samuel  Clarke,  and  a  whole 
host  of  followers  and  ad  mirers.  Their  firsi 
step  in  the  process  of  theological  study,  ia 
to  furaish/ their  minds  with  the  principles 
of  natural  theology.  Christianity,  before 
iu  external  proofs  are  Jooked  at  or  listened 
to,  nuist  be  brought  under  the  tribunal  of 
these  principles.  AH  the  difficulties  which 
attach  to  the  mason  of  the  thing,  or  the  fit 
nees  of  the  doctrines,  must  be  formally  dia 
cussed,  andisadsfadorily  got  over.  A  voioa 
was.  heard  from,  heaven,  aaying  of  Jemn 
Ghrist,  ^'  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye 
him.''  The  men  of  Galilee  saw  him  ascend 
from  the  dead  to  Une  heaven  wiiich  he  now 
occupies.  The  men  of  Galilee  gave  their 
testimony;  and  it  is  a  testimony  which 
stood  the  fiery  trial  of  persecution  in  a 
former  age,  and  of  sophistry  in  this.    And 
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Tet,  instead  of  hemng  Jems  Christ  as  dis- 
ciples, they  sit  in  authority  over  him  as 
Judges.  Instead  of  Ibnninj;  their  divinity 
after  the  Bible,  they  try  the  Bible  by  their 
antecedent  divinity;  and  this  book,  with  all 
its  mighty  train  of  evidences,  must  drivel 
in  their  inti-chambers,  till  they  have  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  admission,  when  they 
have  got  its  doctrines  to  agree  with  their 
own  airy  and  unsubstantial  speculations. 

We  do  not  condemn  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son in  matters  of  theology.  It  is  the  part 
of  reason  to  form  its  conclusions,  when  it 
has  data  and  evidences  before  it  But  it  is 
equally  the  part  of  reason  to  abstain  from 
its  conclusions,  when  these  evidences  are 
wanting.  Reason  can  judge  of  the  external 
evidences  for  Christianity,  because  it  can 
discern  the  merits  of  human  testimony  ^  and 
it  can  perceive  the  truth  or  the  falsehoofl 
of  such  obvious  credentials  as  the  per- 
formance of  a  miracle,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
a  prophecy.  But  reason  is  not  entitled  to 
sit  in  judgment  over  those  internal  evi- 
dences, which  many  a  presumptuous  the- 
ologian has  attempted  to  derive  from  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  or  from  the  agreement 
of  the  doctrine  with  the  fancied  character 
and  attributes  of  the  Deity.  One  of  the  most 
useful  exercises  of  reason,  is  to  ascertain  its 
iimlu,  and  to  keep  within  them;  to  abandon 
the  fields  of  conjecture,  and  to  restrain  itself 
within  that  safe  and  certain  barrier  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  human  experience. 
However  humiliating  you  may  conceive  it. 
it  is  this  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Lora 
Bacon's  philosophy,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
modern  science  is  indebted  for  all  her  so- 
lidity, and  all  her  triumphs.  Why  wioes 
philosophy  flourish  in  our  days'?  Because 
her  votaries  have  learned  to  abandon  their 
own  creative  speculations^  and  to  submit  to 
evidence,  let  her  conclusions  be  as  painful 
and  as  unpalatable  as  they  will.  Now  all 
that  we  want,  is  to  carry  the  same  lesson 
and  the  same  principle  into  theology.  Our 
Dusiness  is  not  to  guess,  but  to  learn.  After 
we  have  established  Cnristianity  to  be  an 
authentic  message  from  God  upon  those 
historical  grounds  on  which  the  reason  and 
experience  of  man  entitle  him  to  form  his 
conclusions, — nothing  remains  for  us,  but 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  mind  to 
the  subject  of  the  message.  We  have  a 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  credentials 
of  heaven's  ambassador,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  informa- 
tion he  gives  us.  We  have  no  right  either 
to  refuse  or  to  modify  that  information,  till 
we  have  accommodated  it  to  our  previous 
conceptions. 

It  is  very  true  that  if  the  truthi  which  he 
delivered  lay  within  the  field  of  human  ob- 
servation, he  brings  himself  under  the  tri- 
bunal of  our  nntijcedent  knowlotlge.  Were 
ne  to  tcU  us,  that  the  bodies  oftho  planetary 


systenf  moved  in  orbits  wliich  are  pmrdy 
circular,  we  would  oppose  to  lilm  the  ob 
servations  and  measurements  of  astronomy 
Were  he  to  tell  us,  that  in  winter  the  sur 
never  shone,  and  that  in  summer  no  clouu 
ever  darkened  the  brilliancy  of  his  career 
we  would  oppose  to  him  the  certain  re- 
membrances, both  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
whole  neighbourhood.  Were  he  to  tell  ua 
that  we  were  perfect  men,  becaumi  we  were 
free  from  passion,  and  loved  our  neighbours 
as  ourselves,  we  should  oppose  to  him  the 
history  of  our  own  lives,  and  the  deeply- 
seated  conscibusness  of  our  own  infirmities. 
On  all  these  subjects,  we  can  confront  him, 
but  when  he  brings  truth  from  a  quarter 
which  no  human  eye  ever  explored ;  when 
he  tells  us  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  and  brings 
before  us  Uie  counsels  of  that  invisible  Be- 
ing, whose  arm  is  abroad  upon  all  worlds, 
and  whose  views  reach  to  eternity,  he  is 
beyond  the  ken  of  eye  or  of  telescope,  and 
we  must  submit  to  him.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  sit  in  judgment  over  his  infonna- 
tion,  than  we  have  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
the  information  of  any  other  visitor,  who 
lights  upon  our  planet,  from  some  distant 
and  unknown  part  of  the  universe,  and  tells 
us  what  worl(b  roll  in  those  remote  tracts 
which  are  beyond  the  limits  of  our  astrono- 
my, and  how  the  Divinity  peoples  them  with 
wonders.  Any  previous  conceptions  of  ours 
«re  of  no  more  value  than  the  fooleries  of 
an  infant;  and  should  we  offer  to  resist  or 
to  modify  upon  the  strength  of  these  con- 
ceptions, we  would  be  as  unsound  and  as 
unphilosophical  as  ever  schoolman  was  with 
his  categories,  or  Cartesian  with  his  whirl- 
pools of  ether. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  first  Christians  of 
the  Gentile  world.  They  turned  from  dumb 
idols  to  serve  the  living  and  the  true  God. 
Tliey  made  a  simple  and  entire  transition 
from  a  state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that 
of  entire  ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  New  Testament.  Their  previous  con- 
ceptions instead  of  helping  them,  behoved 
to  be  utterly  abandoned ;  nor  was  there  that 
intermediate  step  which  so  many  of  us 
think  to  be  necessary, and  which  we  dignify 
with  the  name  of  the  rational  theology  of 
nature.  In  those  days  this  rational  theology 
was  unheard  of,  nor  have  we  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  initiated 
into  its  doctrinies,  before  they  were  looked 
upon  as  fit  to  be  taught  the  peculiarities  of 
tlie  CkMpel.  They  were  trunslutcd  at  once 
from  the  absurdities  of  Paganism  to  that 
Christianity  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  th6  records  of  the  evangelical  history, 
and  the  epistles  which  their  teachers  ad- 
dressed to  them.  They  saw  the  miraolef ; 
they  acquiesced  in  tlicm,  as  siuisfying  cro* 
dcntials  of  an  inspired  teacher ;  they  took 
the  whole  o(  their  religion  from  his  nioutli 
their  faith  oamo  by  luMiing,  and  heurtn| 
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«y  the  words  of  a  divine  messenger.  This 
was  their  profsess,  and  it  oac^ht  to  be  ours. 
We  do  not  see  the  miracles,  but  we  see  their 
reidity  through  the  medium  of  that  clear 
and  unsuspicious  testimony  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  We  should  admit  them 
as  the  credentials  of  an  embassy  from  God. 
We  should  take  the  whole  of  our  religion 
from  the  records  of  this  embassy;  and,  re- 
nouncing the  idolatry  of  our  own  self-form- 
ed conceptions,  we  should  repair  to  that 
word  which  was  spoken  to  them  that  heard 
it,  aivd  transmitted  to  us  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  written  language.  The  question 
with  them  was,  What  hearest  Ihou  1  The 
question  with  us  is,  What  readest  thou? 
They  had  their  idols,  and  they  turned  away 
from  them.  We  have  our  fancies,  and  we 
contend,  that,  in  the  face  of  an  authoritative 
•^velation  from  heaven  it  is  as  glaring  idola- 
try in  us  to  adhere  to  them,  as  it  would  be 
were  they  spread  out  upon  canvass,  or 
chiselled  into  material  form  by  the  hands 
of  a  statuary. 

In  the  popular  religions  of,antiquity,  we 
see  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  resemblance  to 
that  academical  theism  which  is  delivered 
in  our  schools,  and  figures  away  in  the 
speculations  of  our  moralists.  The  process 
of  conversion  among  the  first  Christians 
viras  a  very  simple  one.  It  consisted  of  an 
utter  abandonment  of  their  heathenism,  and 
an  entire  submission  to  those  new  truths 
which  came  to  them  through  the  revelation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  through  it  only.  It  was 
the  pure  theology  of  Christ  and  of  his  apos- 
tles. That  theology  which  struts  in  fancied 
demonstration  from  a  professor's  chair, 
formed  no  part  of  it.  They  listened  as  if 
they  h!»d  nil  to  learn :  we  listen  as  if  it  was 
our  office  to  judge,  and  to  give  the  message  of 
God  its  due  place  and  subordination  among 
the  principles  which  v,'c  had  previously 
established.  Now  these  principles  were  ut- 
terly unknown  at  the  first  publication  of 
Christianity.  The  Galattans,  and  Corin- 
thians, and Thessalonians  and  Philippians, 
had  no  conception  of  them.  And  yet,  will 
any  man  say,  that  either  Pahl  himself,  or 
those  who  lived  under  his  immediate  tui- 
tion, had  not  enough  to  make  them  accom- 
plished Christians,  or  that  they  fell  short  of 
our  enlightened  selves,  in  the  wisdom  which 
prepares  for  eternity,  because  they  wanted 
our  rational  theology  as  a  stepping-stone 
to  that  knowledge  which  came,  in  pure  and 
immediate  revelation,  from  the  Son  of  God  ? 
The  Gospel  was  enough  for  them,  and  it 
should  be  enough  for  us  also.  Every  natu- 
ral or  assumed  principle,  which  offers  to 
abridge  its  supremacy,  or  even  so  much  as 
tO'  share  with  it  in  authority  and  direction, 
should  be  instantly  discarded.  Every  opi- 
nion in  religion  should  be  reduced  to  the 
question  of,  What  readest  thou  ?  and  the 
Bible  be  acquiesced  in,  and  submitted  to,  as 


the  alone  directory  of  our  fiiith.  where  we 
can  get  the  whole  will  of  God  lor  the  sal- 
vation of  man. 

But  is  not  this  hn  enlightened  age  ?  and, 
since  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  has  not  the 
wisdom  of  two  thousand  years  accumulated 
upon  the  present  generation  ?  has  not  sci- 
ence been  enrich«l  by  discovery?  and  is 
not  theology  one  of  the  sciences  ?  Are  the 
men  of  this  advanced  period  to  be  restrained 
from  tlie  high  exercise  of  their  powers? 
and,  because  the  men  of  a  remote  and  bar- 
barous antiquity  lisped  and  drivelled  in  the 
infancy  of  their  acquirements,  is  that  any 
reason  why  we  should  be  restricted  like  so 
many  school-boys  to  the  lesson  that  is  set 
before  us  ?  It  is  all  true  thai  this  is  a  very 
enlightened  age;  but  on  what  field  has  it 
acquired  so  flattering  a  distinction?  On  the 
fiel/i  of  experiment.  The  human  mind 
owes  all  its  progress  to  the  confinement  of 
its  efforts  within  the  safe  and  certain  limits 
of  observation,  and  to  the  severe  restraint 
which  it  has  imposed  upon  its  speculative 
tendencies.  Go  beyond  these  limits,  and 
the  human  mind  has  not  advanced  a  single 
inch  by  its  own  independent  exercises.  All 
the  philosophy  which  has  been  reared  by 
.he  labour  of  successive  ages,  is  the  philoso- 
phy of  facts  reduced  to  general  laws,  or 
brought  under  a  general  description  from 
observed  points  or  resemblance.  A  proud 
and  wonderful  fabric  we  do  all(^v ;  but  we 
throw  away  the  very  instrument  by  which 
it  was  built,  the  moment  that  we  cease  to  ob- 
serve, and  begin  to  theorise  and  excogitate. 
Tell  us  a  single  discovery  which  has  thrown 
a  particle  of  ligl\t  on  the  details  of  the  di- 
vine administration.  Tell  us  a  single  truth 
in  the  whole  field  of  experimental  science, 
which  can  bring  us  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty  by  any  other  road 
than  his  own  revelation. 

Astronomy  has  taken  millions  of  suns 
and  of  systems  within  its  ample  domaiii; 
but  the  ways  of  God  to  man  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance as  inaccessible  as  ever  5  nor  has  it 
shed  so  much  as  a  glimmering  over  the 
counsels  of  that  mighty  and  invisible  Being, 
who  sits  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds. 
The  boasted  discoveries  of  modern  science 
are  all  confined  to  that  field,  within  which 
the  senses  of  man  can  expatiate.  The  mo- 
ment we  go  beyond  this  field,  they  cease  to 
be  discoveries,  and  are  the  mere  specula- 
tions of  the  fancy.  The  discoveries  of  mod- 
em science  have,  in  fact,  imparted  a  new 
energy  to  the  sentiment  in  question.  Tliey 
all  serve  to  exalt  the  Deity,  but  they  do  not 
contribute  a  single  iota  to  the  explanation 
of  his  purposes.  They  make  him  greater, 
but  they  do  not  make  him  more  compre- 
hensible. He  is  more  shrouded  in  mystery 
than  ever.  It  is  not  himself  whom  we  see, 
it  is  his  ^rkmanship ;  and  every  new  ad- 
dition to  its  grandeur  or  to  its  variety 
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which  pMloBOifAif  opens  to  oar  contempla- 
tion, throws  our  understanding  at  a  greater 
distance,  than  before,  from  the  mmd  and 
conception  of  the  sublime  Architect.  In- 
stead of  the  QoA  of  a  single  world,  we  now 
see  him  presiding  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
high  attributes,  over  a  mighty  range  of  in- 
nuftierable  systems.  To  our  little  eye  he 
is  wrapt  ih  more  awful  mysteriousness,  and 
every  new  ^impse  which  astronomy  gives 
us  of  the  uriirerte,  magnifies  to  ih^  appre- 
hension of  our  mind,  that  impassable  bar- 
rier which  stands  between  the  counsels  of 
Its  Sovereign,  and  those  fugitive  beingrs 
viiio  strut  their  evanescent  hour  in  the 
humblest  of  its  mansions;  If  this  mvisibie 
Being  would  only  break,  that  mysterious  si- 
lence in  which  he  has  wrapt  himself,  we 
feel  that  a  single  word  from  his  mouth, 
would  be  worth  a  world  of  darkling  specu- 
Cations.  Every  new  triumph-  which  the 
mind  of  man  achieves  in  the  field  of  dis- 
covery, binds  us  more  firmly  to  our  Bible; 
and  by  the  very  proportion  in  which  philo- 
sophy multiplies  the  wonders  of  God,  do  we 
prize  that  book,  orf  which  the  evidence  of 
history  has  stamped  the  character  of  his  au- 
thentic communication. 

The  course  of  the  moon  in  the  heavens 
has  exercised  astronomers  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  ages,  and  now  that  they  are  able 
to  assign  all  the  irregularities  of  its  period, 
it  may  be  bounted  one  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  the  modern  philosophy. 
•  The  question  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
field  of  observation.  It  was  accessible  to 
measurement,  and,  upon  the  sure  principles 
of  calculation,  men  of  science  have  brought 
forward  the  confident  solution  of  a  problem, 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  that  ever  was 
submitted  to  the  human  intellect.    But  let 

never  be  forgotten,  thji^J;  those  very  max- 
ims of  philosophy  which  guided  them  so 
surely  and  so  triumphantly  within  the  field 
of  o'oservalion,  also  restrained  them  from 
stepping  beyond  it;  and  though  none  were 
more  confident  than  they,  whenever  they 
had  evidence  and  experiment  to  enlighten 
them,  yet  none  were  more  scrupulous  in 
abstaining  to  pronounce  upon  any  subject, 
where  evidence  and  experiment  were  want- 
ing. Let  us  suppose  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber, flushed  with  the  triumph  of  success, 
passed  on  from  the  work  of  calculating  the 
periods  of  the  moon,  to  theorise  upon  its 
chemical  constitution.  The  former  ques- 
.ion  lies  within  the  field  of  observation,  the 
cither  is  most  thoroughly  beyond  it;  and 
there  is  not  a  man,  whose  mind  is  disciplin- 
ed to  the  rigour  and  sobriety  of  modern 
science,  that  would  not  look  upon  the  theo- 
ry with  the  same  contempt,  as  if  it  were  the 
dream  of  a  poet,  or  the  amusement  of  a 
schoolboy.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
moon,  and  of  the  volcanoes  wbich  blaze 
upon  its  surface.    Let  us  have  incontestible 


evidence,  that  a  fallmg  stone  proceeds  froir 
the  eruption  of  one  of  those  volcanoes,  and 
the  chemistry  of  the  moon  will  receive 
more  illustration  from  the  analysis  of  Ihat 
stone,  than  from  all  the  speculations  of  all 
the  theorists.  It  brings  the  question  in  part 
within  the  limits  ob^rvation.  It  now  be 
comes  a  fiiir  subject  for  the  exercise  of  the 
true  philosophy.  The  eye  can  now  sfe 
and  the  hand  can  now  handle  it ;  and  ihe 
mforraation  furnished  by  the  laborious 
drudgery  of  experimental  men,  will  be  re- 
ceivcd  us  n  truer  document,  than  the  theory 
of  any  philosopher,  however  ingenious,  or 
however  splendid. 

At  the  hazard  of  being  counted  fanciful, 
we  bring  forward  the  above  as  a  competent 
illustration  of  the  principle  which  we  are 
attempting  to  establish.  We  do  all  homage 
to  modem  science,  nor  do  we  dispute  the 
loftiness  of  its  pretensions.  Hut  we  main- 
tain, that  however  brilliimt  its  career  in 
those  tsacks  of  philosophy,  where  it  has  the 
light  of  observation  to  conduct  it,  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  that  lies  without  the  field  of 
observation  is  as  obscure  and  inaccesible  as 
ever.  We  maintain,  that  to  pasis  from  the 
motions  of  the  moon  to  an  unauthorised 
speculation  upon  the  chemistry  of  its  ma- 
terialsj  is  a  presumption  disowned  by  phi- 
Irjsophy.  We  ought  to  feel,  that  it  would 
be  a  ctill  more  glaring  transgression  of  all 
her  maxims,  to  pa«s»  from  the  brightest 
discovery  in  her  catalog iie,  to  the  ways  of 
that  mysterious  Being,  whom  no  eye  hatli 
seen,  and  whose  miiid  is  capacious  as  in* 
finity.  The  splendour  and  the  magnitude 
of  what  we  do  know,  can  never  authorise 
us  to  pronounce  upon  wiiat  we  do  not 
know;'  nor  can  we  conceive  a  transition 
more  violent  or  more  unwarrantable,  than 
to  pass  from  the  truths  of  natural  sience  to 
a  speculation  on  the  details  of  God's  admin- 
istration, or  on  the  economy  of  his  moral 
government.  Wc  hear  much  of  revelations 
from  heaven.  Let  any  one  of  these  bear  the 
evidence  of  an  actual  colnmunication  from 
God  himself^  and  all  the  reasonings  of  all 
theologians  must  vanish,  and  give  place  to 
the  substance  of  this  communication.  In- 
stead of  theorising  upon  the  nature  and 
properties  of  that  diving  light  which  irradi- 
ates the  throne  of  God,  and  exists  at  so  im- 
measurable a  distance  from  our  faculties,  let 
us  point  our  eyes  to  that  emanation,  which 
has  actually  come  down  to  us.  Instead  of 
theorising  upon  the  counsels  of  the  divine 
mind,  let  us  go  to  that  volume  which  light- 
ed upon  otir  world  nearly  two  thousand 
yeare  ago,  and  which  bears  the  most  au- 
thentic evidence,  that  it  is  the  depository 
of  part  of  these  counsels.  Let  us  apply  the 
proper  instrument  to  this  examination.  Le» 
us  never  conceive  it  to  be  a  work  of  specu 
lation  or  fancy.  It  is  a  pure  work  of  gram- 
matical analysis.  It  is  an  unmixed  qnestior 
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>f  language.  The  commentator  who  opens 
this  book  with  the  one  hand,  and  carries  his 
system  in  the  other,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
We  admit  of  no  other  instrument  than  the 
YOcabuJary  and  the  lexicon.  The  man  whom 
we  look  to  is  the  scripture  critic,  who  can  ap- 
peal to  his  authorities  for  the  import  and  sig- 
nificancy  of  phrases,  and  whatever  be  the 
ftrict  result  of  his  patience  and  profound  phi- 
jology,  we  submit  to  it.  We  call  upon  every 
enlightened  disciple  of  Lord  Bacon  to  ap- 
prove the  steps  of  this  process,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  same  habits  of  philoso- 
Dhising  to  which  science  is  indebted  for  all 
her  elevation  in  these  latter  days,  will  lead 
us  to  cast  down  all  our  lofly  imaginations, 
and  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ. 

But  something  more  remains  to  be  done. 
The  mind  may  have  discernment  enough 
to  ac(}uiesce  in  the  speculative  justness  of  a 
principle;  but  it  may  not  have  vigour  or 
consistency  enough  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Lord  Bacon  pointed  out  the  method  of  true 
philosophising;  yet,  in  practice,  he  abandon- 
ed it,  and  his  own  physical  investigations 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  effectual 
specimens  of  that  rash  and  unfounded  theo- 
rising, which  his  own  principles  have  ban- 
ished from  the  schools  of  philosophy.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  completed  in  his  own  per- 
son the  character  of  the  true  philosopher. 
He  not  only  saw  the  general  principle,  but 
toe  obeyed  it.  He  both  betook  himsdf  to 
tfie  drudgery  of  observation,  and  he  endured 
the  pain  which  ererv  mina  rnnit  laifer  in 


the  act  of  renouncing  its  old  habits  of  con« 
ception.  We  call  upon  our  readeii  to  hav€ 
manhood  and  philosophy  enough  to  make 
a  similar  sacrifice.  It  is  not  enough  that 
the  Bible  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  au- 
thentic source  of  information  respecting  the 
details  of  that  moral  economy,  which  the 
Supreme  Being  has  instituted  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  intelligent  beings  who  oc- 
cupy this  globe.  Its  authenticity  must  be 
something  more  than  acknowledged.  It 
must  be  felt,  and,  in  act  and  obedience,  sub- 
mitted to.  Let  us  put  them  to  the  test 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,"  says  our  Saviour 
''unless  a  man  shall  be  born  again,  he  shall 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Goa."  "  By 
grace  ye  are  saved  through  faith,  and  that 
not  of  yourselves,  it  is  the  gilt  of  God." 
"Justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
Grod  has  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood."  We  need  noi 
multiply  quotations;  but  if  there  be  any  re- 
pugnance to  the  obvious  truths  which  wc 
have  announced  to  the  reader  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  his  mind  is  not  yet  tu- 
tor^ to  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  It 
may  be  in  the  way,  but  the  final  result  is 
not  yet  arrived  at  It  is  still  a  slave  to  the 
elegance  or  the  plausibility  of  its  old  specu- 
lations; and  though  it  admits  the  principle, 
that  every  previous  opinion  must  give  wa3f 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  an  actual  com- 
munication from  God,  it  wants  consistency 
and  hardihood  to  cairy  the  principle  mto 
aooompUahmeiit 


